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PREFATORY    REMARKS. 


Thk  very  extensive  sale  of  the  former  editions  of  the  Works  of  Cowper,  m 
e^t  Tolumes,  now  comprismg  an  issue  of  no  less  than  seventy  thousand  volumes, 
kas  led  the  puhtishers  to  contemplate  the  present  edition  in  one  volume  8vo.  This 
fonn  is  intended  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  daily  be- 
eomiog  more  literary  in  taste,  and  more  influential  in  their  character  on  the  great 
mass  of  our  population.  At  a  period  like  the  present,  when  the  great  framework 
of  society  is  agitated  by  convulsions  pervading  nearly  the  whole  of  continental 
Europe,  and  when  so  many  elements  of  evil  are  in  active  operation,  it  becomes  a 
duty  of  the  highest  importance  to  imbue  the  public  mind  with  whatever  is  calcu- 
lated to  uphold  national  peace  and  order,  and  to  maintain  among  us  a  due  reverence 
for  laws,  both  himian  and  divine.  The  faculty  also  and  taste  for  reading  now  ex- 
ists to^so  great  an  extent,  that  it  assumes  a  question  of  no  small  moment  how  this 
ftculty  is  to  be  directed ;  whether  it  shall  be  the  giant's  power  to  wound  and  to 
destroy,  or  like  the  Archangel's  presence  to  heal  and  to  save  ?  Many  readers  re- 
quire to  be  amused,  but  it  is  no  less  necessary  that  they  should  be  instructed.  To 
leek  amusement  and  nothing  further,  denotes  a  head  without  wit,  and  a  heart  and 
a  conscience  without  feeling.  An  author,  if  he  be  a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  will 
never  forget  to  edify  as  well  as  to  amuse.  There  are  few  writers  who  possess  and 
employ  this  happy  art  with  more  skill  than  Cowper.  His  aim  is  evidently  to  in- 
terest his  reader,  but  he  never  forgets  the  appeal  to  his  heart  and  conscience.  It 
B  strange  if  amidst  the  flowers  of  his  poetic  fancy,  and  the  sallies  of  his  epistolary 
humor,  the  Rose  of  Sharon  does  not  insinuate  its  form,  and  breathe  forth  its  sweet 
fragrance.  No  one  knows  better  than  Cowper  how  to  interweave  the  sportiv^ness 
of  his  wit  with  the  gravity  of  his  ttwrcd,  and  yet  always  to  be  gay  without  levity, 
and  grave  without  dulness.  He  is  also  thoroughly  English,  in  the  structure  of  hb 
mind,  in  the  honest  expression  of  his  feelings,  in  his  hatred  of  oppression,  his  ardor 
for  true  liberty,  his  love  for  his  country,  and  for  whatever  concerns  the  weal  and 
\  woe  of  man.  Nor  does  he  ever  fail  to  exhibit  National  Religion  as  the  only  sure 
toondation  for  national  happiness  and  virtue.    The  works  of  such  a  writer  can  never 
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perish.  Cowper  lias  earned  for  himself  a  name  which  will  always  rank  him  among 
the  household  poets  of  England ;  while  his  prose  has  been  admitted  by  the  highest 
authority  to  be  as  immortal  as  his  verse.* 

In  presenting  therefore  to  the  class  of  readers  above  specified,  as  well  as  to  the 
public  generally,  this  edition  of  the  Works  of  Cowper,  in  a  form  accessible  to  all, 
the  Publishers  trust  that  the  undertaking  will  be  deemed  to  be  both  seasonable 
and  useful.  In  this  confidence  they  offer  it  with  the  fullest  anticipations  of  its 
success.  It  remains  only  to  state  that  it  is  a  reprint  of  the  former  editions. without 
any  mutilation  or  curtailment. 

It  is  gratifying  to  add  that  the  Portrait,  drawn  from  life  by  Romney  in  1792, 
and  now  engraved  by  W.  Greatbach  in  the  first  style  of  art,  is  esteemed  by  the 
few  persons  living  who  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  person  and  appearance  of 
the  Poet,  as  the  most  correct  and  happy  Ukeness  ever  given  to  the  public.  The 
Illustraiions,  too,  presented  with  this  edition,  are  procured  without  regard  to  cost, 
80  as  to  render  the  entire  work,  it  is  hoped,  the  most  complete  ever  published. 

December  3,  1848. 

*  Such  u  the  recorded  testimonj  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  the  late  Robert  Hall.  The 
latter  observes  as  follows : — "  The  letters  of  Mr.  Cowper  are  the  finest  specimens  of  the  episto- 
lary style  in  our  language.  To  an  air  of  inimitable  ease  they  unite  a  high  degree  of  correct- 
ness, such  as  could  result  only  from  the  clearest  intellect,  combined  with  the  most  finished  taste. 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  word  capable  of  being  exchanged  for  a  better,  and  of  literary  errors 
there  are  none.    I  have  perused  them  with  ^reat  admiration  and  delight'' 


DEDICATION. 


TO  TBE 

DOWAGER  lADY  THROCKMORTON. 

YoTTB  Ladyship's  peculiar  intimacy  with 
the  poet  Cowper,  and  your  former  residence 
at  Weston,  where  every  object  is  embellished 
by  his  muse,  and  clothed  with  a  species  of 
poetical  verdure,  give  you  a  just  title  to 
baTe  your  name  associated  with  his  endeared 
memory. 

Bat,  independently  of  these  considerations, 
yoa  are  recorded  both  in  his  poetry  and 
prose,  and  have  thus  acquired  a  kind  of 
double  immortality.  These  reasons  are  suf- 
ficienily  valid  to  authorize  the  present  dedi- 


cation. But  there  are  additional  motives,— 
the  recollection  of  the  happy  hours,  formerly 
spent  at  Weston,  in  your  society  and  in  that 
of  Sir  Greorge  Throckmorton,  enhanced  by 
the  presence  of  our  common  lamented  friend, 
Dr.  Johnson.  A  dispensation  which  spares 
neither  rank,  accomplishments,  nor  virtues, 
has  unhappily  terminated  this  enjoyment,  but 
it  has  not  extinguished  those  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  regard,  with  which 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
My  dear  Lady  Throckmorton, 
Your  very  sincere  and  obliged  friend, 
T.  S.  GRIMSHAWE. 

Biddenham,  Afr.  38, 1835. 


PREFACE. 


Ik  presenting  to  the  public  thia  new  and 
complete  edition  of  the  Life,  Correspondence, 
and  Poems  of  Cowper,  it  may  be  proper  for 
me  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  it  claims 
to  be  the  only  complete  edition  that  has  been, 
or  can  be  published. 

Afler  the  decease  of  this  justly  admired 
author,  Hayley  received  from  my  lamented 
broUier-in-law,  Dr.  Johnson,  (so  endeared  by 
his  exemplary  attention  to  his  afflicted  rela- 
tive,) every  facility  for  his  intended  biography. 
Aided  a]»o  by  valuable  contributions  n'om 
other  quarters,  he  was  thus  furnished  with 
lich  materials  for  the  execution  of  his  inter- 
esting work.  The  reception  with  which  his 
Life  of  Cowper  was  honored,  and  the'  suc- 
e^t-uve  editions  through  which  it  passed, 
afforded  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  indus- 
try and  ta1ent«  of  the  biographer  and  to  the 
epifttolary  merits  of  the  roet.  Still  there 
Were  many,  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  principles  of  Cowper,  who  con- 
wdered  that,  on  the  whole,  a  very  erroneous 
impression  was  conveyed  to  the  public.  On 
tfaiti  sabject  no  one  was  perhaps  more  com- 
petent to  form  a  just  estimate  than  the  late 
Dr.  Johnson.  A  long  and  familiar  inter- 
eoorse  wiUi  his  endeared  relative  had  af- 
forded him  all  the  advantages  of  a  daily  and 
aiioQte  observation.  His  possession  of  docu- 
meotB,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  facts,  en- 
iblsd  him  to  discover  the  parUal  suppression 


of  some  letters,  and  the  total  omission  oi 
others,  that,  in  his  judgment,  were  essentia] 
to  the  development  of  Cowper*s  real  char- 
acter. The  cause  of  this  procedure  may  be 
explained  so  as  fully  to  exonerate  Hayley 
from  any  charge  injurious  to  his  honor.  His 
mind,  however  literary  and  elegant,  was  not 
precisely  qualified  to  present  a  religious  char- 
acter to  the  view  of  the  British  public, 
without  committing  some  important  errors. 
Hence,  in  occasional  parts  of  his  work,  his 
reflections  are  misplaced,  sometimes  injurious, 
and  often  injudicious ;  and  in  no  portion  of  it 
is  this  defect  more  visible  than  where  he  at^  * 
tributes  the  malady  of  Cowper  to  the  oper- 
ation of  religious  causes. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  painful 
feeling  produced  by  these  facts  on  the  minds 
of  Dr.  Johnson  and  of  his  friends.  Hayley  in- 
deed seems  to  be  afraid  of  exhibiting  Cowper 
too.  much  in  a  religious  garb,  lest  he  should 
either  lessen  his  estimation,  alarm  the  reader, 
or  compromise  himself.  To  these  circum- 
stances may  be  attributed  the  defects  that  we 
have  noticed,  and  which  have  rendered  his 
otherwise  excellent  production  an  imperfect 
work.  The  consequence,  as  regards  Cowper, 
has  been  unfortunate.  "People,"  observes 
Dr.  Johnson,  "read  the  Letters  with  *the 
Task'  in  their  recollection,  Tand  vice  versdj) 
and  are  perplexed.  They  look  for  the  Cowper 
of  each  in  the  other,  and  find  him  not ;  the 
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correspondency  is  destroyed.  The  character 
of  Cowper  is  thus  undetermined;  mystery 
hangs  over  it,  and  the  opinions  formed  of 
him  are  as  various  as  the  minds  of  the  in- 

Suirers.''  It  was  to  dissipate  this  illusion, 
lat  my  lamented  friend  collected  the  **  Pri- 
vate Correspondence,"  cdntaining  letters  that 
had  been  previously  suppress^  with  the 
addition  of  others,  then  brought  to  light  for 
the  first  time.  Still  there  remains  one  more 
important  object  to  be  accomplished :  viz.,  to 
present  to  the  British  public  the  whole  Cor- 
respondence in  its  entire  and  unbroken  form^ 
and  in  its  chronoU^ical  order.  Then,  and  not 
till  theriy  will  the  real  character  of  Cowper  be 
fully  understood  and  comprehended;  and  the 
consistency  of  his  Christian  character  be 
found  to  harmonize  with  the  Christian  spirit 
of  his  pure  and  exalted  productions. 

Supplemental  to  such  an  undertaking  is 
the  task  of  revising  Hayley's  life  of  the  Poet, 
purif3ring  it  from  me  errors  that  detract  from 
its  acknowledged  value  and  adapting  it  to 
the  demands  and  expectations  of  the  rdigious 
public.  That  this  desideratum  has  been  long 
felt,  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  is  com- 
monly supposed,  the  Editor  has  had  ample 
means  of  knowing,  from  his  own  personal 
observation,  and  from  repeated  assurances 
of  the  same  import  from  his  lamented  friend, 
the  Rev.  Legh  Richmond.* 

The  time  for  carrying  this  object  into  effect 
is  now  arrived.  The  termination  of  the  copy- 
right of  Hayley's  life  of  Cowper,  and  access 
to  the  Private  Correspondence  collected  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  enable  the  Editor  to  combine 
all  these  objects,  and  to  present,  for  the  first 
time,  a  Complete  Edition  of  the  Works  of 
Cowper,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
individual  besides  himself  to  accomplish,  be- 
cause all  others  are  debarred  access  to  the 
Private  Correspondence.  Upwards  of  two 
hundred  letters  will  be  thus  incorporated 
with  the  former  work  of  Hayley,  in  their  due 
and  chronological  order. 

The  merits  of  "  The  Private  Correspond- 
ence" are  thus  attested  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  by  a  no  less  distinguished 
judge  than  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Hall. — ^"It  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  perused  the 
letters  with  great  admiration  and  delight  I 
have  always  considered  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Cowper  as  the  finest  specimen  of  the  epis- 
tolary style  in  our  language ;  and  these  ap- 
pear to  me  of  a  superior  description  to  the 
former,  possessing  as  much  beauty,  with 
more  piety  and  paUios.  To  an  air  of  inimi- 
table ease  and  carelessness  they  unite  a  high 
degree  of  correctness,  such  as  could  result 
only  from  the  clearest  intellect,  combimed 

*  Of  the  letters  eontained  in  the  **  PriTBte  Corre- 
spondence** he  emphatieaUjr  remarked,  **  Cowper  will 
never  be  dearly  aod  latiiactorUy  understood  without 


with  the  most  finished  taste.  I  have  scarcely 
found  a  single  word  which  is  capable  of  be- 
ing exchanged  for  a  better.  Laterarr  errors 
I  can  discern  none.  The  selection  of  words, 
and  the  construction  of  periods,  are  inimita- 
ble; they  present  as  striking  a  contrast  as 
can  well  be  conceived  to  the  turgid  verbos- 
ity which  passes  at  present  for  fine  writing, 
and  which  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the 
degeneracy  which  marks  the  style  of  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus,  as  compared  to  that  of 
Cicero  or  of  livy.  In  my  humble  opinion, 
the  study  of  Cowper's  prose  may  on  this  ac- 
count be  as  useful  in  forming  the  taste  ot 
young  people  as  his  poetry.  That  the  Let 
ters  will  aflbrd  great  delight  to  all  persons 
of  true  taste,  and  that  you  will  confer  a  most 
acceptable  present  on  the  reading  world  by 
publishing  them,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt 
All  that  now  remains  is  for  the  Editor  to 
say  one  word  respecting  himself.  He  haa 
been  called  upon  to  engage  in  this  undertak- 
ing both  on  public  and  private  grounds.  He 
is  not  insensible  to  the  honor  of  such  a  com- 
mission, and  yet  feels  that  he  is  undertakings 
a  delicate  and  responsible  office.  May  he 
execute  it  in  humble  dependence  on  the 
Divine  blessing,  and  in  a  spirit  that  accords 
with  the  venerated  name  of  Cowper !  Had 
the  life  of  his  endeared  friend.  Dr.  Johnson, 
been  prolonged,  no  man  would  have  been 
better  qualified  for  such  an  office.  His  am- 
ple sources  of  information,  his  name,  and  his 
profound  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Cow- 
per, (whom  he  tenderly  watched  while  livinff, 
and  whose  eyes  he  closed  in  death,)  woald 
have  awakened  an  interest  to  which  no  other 
writer  could  presume  to  lay  claim.  It  is  un- 
der the  failure  of  this  expectation,  which  is  ex- 
tinguished by  the  grave,  that  the  editor  feels 
himself  called  upon  to  endeavor  to  supply  the 
void ;  and  thus  to  fulfil  what  is  due  to  the 
character  of  Cowper,  and  to  the  known  Irishes 
of  his  departed  friend.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes ! 
They  now  rest  near  those  of  his  beloved 
Bara,  while  their  happy  spirits  are  reunited  in 
a  WQrld  where  no  cloud  obscures  the  mind, 
and  no  sorrow  depresses  the  heart :  and 
where  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  Prov- 
idence will  be  found  to  have  been  in  accord- 
ance with  his  unerring  wisdom  and  mercy. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Editor  to  specify 
the  various  instances  of  revision  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Hayley,  because  they  are  sometimes 
minute  or  verbal,  at  other  times  more  exi. 
iarged.  The  object  has  been  to  retain  the 
basis  of  his  work,  as  far  as  possible.  The 
introduction  of  new  matter  is  principally 
where  the  interests  of  religion,  or  a  rega/d 
to  Cowper's  character  seemed  to  require  it ; 
and  for  such  remarks  the  Editor  ia  solely 
responsible. 
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PAET  THE  FIRST. 


Tte  £umly  of  Gowfbk  appears  to  have 
beld,  for  aeveral  centuries,  a  respectable  rank 
among  the  merchants  and  gentry  of  England. 
We  learn  from  the  life  of  ue  first  Earl  Cow- 
per,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  that  his  an- 
eestors  were  mhabitants  of  Sussex,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  name  is 
foiuid  repeatedly  among  the  sheriffs  of  Lon- 
don; ana  William  Cowper,  who  resided  as  a 
eoontry  gentleman  in  Kent,  was  created  a 
baronet  bv  King  Charles  the  First,  in  1641* 
But  the  lamily  rose  to  higher  distinction  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  by  the 
remarkable  circumstance  of  producing  two 
brothers,  who  both  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Peers  by  their  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fe«ion  of  the  law.  William,  the  elder,  be- 
came Lord  High  Chancellor  in  1707.  Spen- 
cer Cowper,  the  younger,  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester  in  1717,  and  after- 
wards a  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  being  permitted  by  the  particular  fa^ 
vor  of  the  King,  to  hold  those  two  offices  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  1728,  and  has  the 
higher  claim  to  our  notice  as  the  inmiediate 
ancestor  of  the  poet  By  his  first  wife,  Ju- , 
dith  Pennington  (whose  exemplary  character 
is  still  revered  by  her  descendants).  Judge 
Cowper  left  sevenil  children ;  among  them  a 
daughter,  Judith,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
discorered  a  striking  talent  for  poetry,  in  the 
praise  of  her  contemporary  poets  Pope  and 
Hugbea.  This  lady,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Ma^ 
dan,  transmitted  her  own  poetical  and  devout 
t^iirit  to  her  daughter  Frances  Maria,  who  was 
married  to  her  cousin,  Major  Cowper;  the 
amiable  character  of  Maria  wiU  unfold  itself 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  as  the  friend  and 
correspondent  of  her  more  eminent  relation, 
the  second  grandchild  of  the  Judge,  destined 
to  honor  the  name  of  Cowper,  by  displaying, 

*  11il9  genUemui  wit  ■  writer  of  EagUah  rerae,  and, 
«4Ui  rum  araniflcesio<h  bMtowed  both  an  epitaph  and  a 
mnatiBMol  on  tluU  iUaitrlotts  dlrloe,  the  Teoerable 
Booker.  In  the  edlflon  of  Walton^  Lires,  hy  Zouch, 
Ihft  enrton  reader  aaigr  And  the  epitaph  written  by  81r 
Wiiliaa  Cowper. 


with  peculiar  purity  and  fervor,  the  double 
enthusiasm  of  poetry  and  devotion.  The 
father  of  the  subject  of  the  following  pages 
was  John  Cowper,  the  Judge's  second  son, 
who  took  his  degrees  in  divinity,  was  chap, 
lain  to  King  George  the  Second,  and  resided 
at  his  Rectory  of  Great  Berkhamsteod,  in 
Hertfordshire,  the  scene  of  the  poet's  in** 
fancy,  which  he  has  thus  commemorated  in  a 
singularly  beautiful  and  pathetic  composition 
on  the  portrait  of  his  mother. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more ; 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nuiseiy  floor : 
And  where  the  gard'ner  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  echool  alon^  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capt, 
'Tie  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  call'd  the  past'ral  house  our  own. 
Shortrliv'd  possession !  but  the  record  fair 
That  memoiy  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  eflac'd 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made,     [laid ; 
That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum; 
The  Uragrant  waters  on  my  cneeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  fflow'd ; 
All  this,  and,  more  endearing  stiU  than  aU, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall ; 
Ne  er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks 
That  humor  interoos'd  too  often  makes : 
AU  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  a^. 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honon  to  thee  as  my  nimibers  may. 

The  parent,  whose  merits  are  so  feelingly 
recorded  by  the  filial  tenderness  of  the  poet, 
was  Ann,  daughter  of  Roger  Donne,  Esq.,  of 
Ludham  Hall,  in  Norfolk.  This  lady,  whose 
family  is  said  to  have  been  originally  from 
Wales,  was  married  in  the  bloom  of  youth 
to  Dr.  Cowper :  after  giving  birth  to  several 
children,  who  died  in  their  infancy,  and  leav- 
ing two  sons,  William,  the  immediate  subject 
or  this  memorial,  bom  at  Berkhamstehd  on 
the  26th  of  November,  1731,  and  John  (whose 
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accomplishmeQis  and  pious  death  will  be  de- 
scribea  in  the  course  of  this  compilation),  she 
died  in  childbed,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
four,  in  1737.  Those  who  delight  in  con- 
templating the  best  affections  of  our  nature 
will  ever  admire  the  tender  sensibility  with 
which  the  poet  has  acknowledged  his  obli- 
gations to  this  amiable  mother,  in  a  poem 
composed  more  than  fifty  years  after  her  de- 
cease. Readers  of  this  description  may  find 
a  pleasure  in  observing  how  the  praise  so 
liberally  bestowed  on  this  tender  parent,  at 
80  late  a  period,  is  confirmed  (if  praise  so 
unquestionable  may  be  said  to  receive  con- 
firmation) by  another  poetical  record  of  her 
merit,  wlidch  the  hand  of  affinity  and  afifection 
bestowed  upon  her  tomb— a  record  written 
at  a  time  when  the  poet,  who  was  destined 
to  prove,  in  his  advanced  life,  her  most  pow- 
erful eulogist,  had  hardly  begun  to  show  the 
dawn  of  that  genius  which,  ^ter  many  years 
of  silent  afiliction,  rose  like  a  star  emerging 
iVom  tempestuous  darkness. 

The  monument  of  Mrs.  Cowper,  erected 
by  her  husband  in  the  chancel  of  St  Peter's 
church  at  Berkhamstead,  contains  the  follow- 
ing verses,  composed  by  a  young  lady,  her 
niece,  the  kte  Lady  Waisingnam. 

Here  fi«8,  in  early  years  bereft  of  life, 
The  best  of  motheTB,  and  the  kindest  wife : 
Who  neither  knew  nor  practis'd  any  art. 
Secure  in  all  she  wish'd,  her  husband's  heart 
Her  love  to  him,  still  prevalent  in  death, 
Prayed  Heav'n  to  bless  him  with  her  latest  breath. 

Still  was  she  studious  never  to  offend, 
And  glad  of  an  occasion  to  commend : 
With  ease  would  pardon  injuries  receiv'd, 
Nor  e'er  was  cheerfbl  when  another  griev'd ; 
Despinngr  itate,  with  her  own  lot  content, 
Enjoy'd  the  comforts  of  a  life  well  spent; 
Resign'd,  when  Heaven  demanded  back  her 

breath. 
Her  mind  heroic  'midst  the  pangs  of  death. 

WhoeVr  thou  ait  that  dost  this  tomb  draw  near, 
O  stay  awhile  and  shed  a  firiendly  tear; 
These  lines,  tho'  weak,  arc  as  herself  sincere. 

The  truth  and  tenderness  of  this  epitaph 
will  more  than  compensate  with  every  can- 
did reader  the  impeifection  ascribed  to  it  by 
its  young  and  modest  author.  To  have  lost 
a  parent  of  a  character  so  virtuous  and  en- 
dearing, at  an  early  period  of  his  childhood, 
was  the  prime  misfortune  of  Cowper,  and 
what  contributed  perhaps  in  the  highest  de- 
ffree  to  the  dark  coloring  of  his  subsequent 
Bfe.  The  influence  of  a  good  mother  on  the 
first  years  of  her  children,  whether  nature 
has  given  them  peculiar  strength  or  peculiar 
delicacy  of  frame,  is  equally  inestimable.  It 
is  the  prerogative  and  the  felicity  of  such  a 
mother  to  temper  the  arrogance  of  the  strong, 
and  to  dissipate  the  timidity  of  the  tender. 
The  infancy  of  Cowper  was  delicate  in  no 
•omnfon  degree,  and  his  constitution  discov- 


ered at  a  very  early  season  that  morbid  ten- 
dency to  diffidence,  to  melai^oly  and  de- 
spair, which  darkened  as  hP  advanced  in 
years  into  periodical  fits  of  the  most  deplor- 
able depression. 

The  period  having  arrived  for  commencing; 
his  education,  he  was  sent  to  a  reputable 
school  at  Marketp«treet,  in  Bedfordshire,  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  Pitman,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  removed  firom  it  in  consequence 
of  an  ocular  complaint  From  a  circumstAnce 
which  he  relates  of  himself  at  that  period,  in 
a  letter  written  in  1792,  he  seems  to  have 
been  in  danger  of  resembling  Milton  in  the 
misfortune  of  blindness,  as  he  resembled 
him,  more  happily,  in  the  fervency  of  a  d6> 
vout  and  poetical  spirit 

**I  have  been  all  my  life,**  says  Cowper* 
**  subject  to  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  ana  in 
my  boyish  days  had  specks  on  both,  Ihi^ 
threatened  to  cover  them.  My  father,  alaiiDed 
for  the  consequences,  sent  me  to  a  female 
oculist  of  neat  renown  at  that  time,  in  whose 
house  I  abode  two  years,  but  to  no  good 
purpose.  From  her  I  went  to  Westminster 
school,  where,  at  the  a^  of  fourteen,  the 
small-pox  seized  me,  and  proved  the  better 
oculist  of  the  two,  for  it  delivered  me  from 
them*  all :  not  however  firom  great  liableneaa 
to  inflammation,  to  which  I  am  in  a  degree 
still  subject,  though  much  less  than  formerly, 
since  I  have  been  constant  in  the  use  of  a 
hot  foot-bath  every  night,  the  last  thing  be- 
fore  going  to  rest** 

It  appears  a  strange  process  in  educatioD, 
to  send  a  tender  child,  n'om  a  long  residence 
in  the  house  of  a  female  oculist,  immediately 
into  all  the  hardships  attendant  on  a  publie 
school.  But  the  mother  of  Cowper  was 
dead,  and  fathers,  however  excellent,  are,  in 
general,  utterly  incompetent  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  young  and  tender  offspring: 
The  little  Cowper  was  sent  to  his  fiist  school 
in  the  year  of  his  mother*s  death,  and  how  ill- 
suited  the  scene  was  to  his  peculiar  character 
is  evident  from  the  description  of  his  sensa- 
tions in  that  season  of  life,  which  is  often, 
very  erroneously,  extolled  as  the  happiest 
period  of  human  existence.  He  has  Wa 
frequently  heard  to  lament  the  persecution 
he  suffered  in  his  childish  years,  from  the 
cruelty  of  his  school-fello^'s,  in  the  two 
scenes  of  his  education.  His  own  forcible 
expressions  represented  him  at  Westminst^ 
as  not  daring  to  raise  his  eye  above  tlie  shoe- 
buckle  of  the  elder  boys,  who  were  too  apt 
to  tyrannize  over  his  gentle  spirit  The 
acuteness  of  his  feelings  in  his  ehildliood, 
rendered  those  important  years  (which  might 
have  produced,  under  tender  cmltivation,  a 
series  of  lively  enjoyments)  mournful  peri- 
ods of  increasing  timidity  and  depression. 
In  the  most  cheerfUl  houQi  of  his  advanced 
life,  he  could  never  advert  to  this  season 
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without  shaddering  at  the  recoUection  of  its 
wretchedness.  Yet  to  this  perhaps  the  world 
if  indebted  for  the  pathetic  and  moral  elo- 
quence of  those  forcible  admonitions  to  pa- 
lenta,  which  give  interest  and  beauty  to  his 
tdmimble  poem  on  public  schools.  Poets 
my  be  saia  to  realize,  in  some  measure,  the 
poetieal  idea  of  the  nightingale^s  singuig  with 
a  thorn  at  her  breast,  as  their  most  exquisite 
songs  haye  often  orij?inated  in  the  acuteness 
of  meir  personal  sufierings.  Of  this  obvious 
troth,  the  poem  just  mentioned  is  a  very 
memorable  example;  and,  if  any  readers 
have  thought  the  poet  too  severe  in  his  stric- 
tures on  £at  system  of  education,  to  which 
we  owe  some  of  the  most  accomplished  char- 
acters that  ever  eave  celebrity  to  a  civilized 
nation,  such  readers  will  be  candidly  recon- 
ctkd  to  that  moral  severity  of  reproof,  in  re- 
collecting that  it  flowed  from  severe  personal 
experience,  united  to  the  purest  spuit  of  phi- 
lanthropy and  patriotism. 

Hie  relative  merits  of  public  and  private 
education  is  a  question  that  has  lonff  agitated 
the  world.  Each  has  its  partizans,  its  advan- 
tages, and  defects ;  and,  like  all  general  prin- 
ciples, its  application  must  greatly  depend  on 
the  ditumstances  of  rank,  future  destination, 
and  the  peculianties  of  character  and  tamper. 
For  the  full  development  of  the  powers  and 
ficoltiea  of  the  mind — ^for  the  acquisition  of 
the  vsuions  qualiiications  that  fit  men  to  sus- 
tun  with  brilliancy  and  distinction  the  duties 
of  active  life,  whether  in  the  cabinet,  the  sen- 
ate, or  the  forum — ^for  scenes  of  bnsy  enter- 
prize,  where  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the 
powth  of  manly  spirit  seem  indispensable; 
u  all  such  cases,  we  are  disposed  to  believe, 
that  the  palm  must  be  assigned  to  public  edu- 
cation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  reflect  that 
MUancy  is  oftentimes  a  flame  which  con- 
nunes  its  object,  that  knowledge  of  the  world 
is,  lor  the  most  part,  but  a  knowledge  of  the 
e^  that  is  in  the  world ;  and  that  early  habits 
of  extravagance  and  vice,  which  are  ruinous 
in  their  results,  are  not  unfirequently  con- 
tneted  at  public  schools ;  if  to  these  facts 
we  add  that  man  is  a  candidate  for  immortal- 
hv,  and  that  «  Ufe"  fas  Sir  William  Temple 
Observes)  ''is  but  the  parenthesis  of  eter- 
nity,*^ it  then  becomes  a  question  of  solemn 
import,  whether  integrity  and  principle  do  uot 
fina  a  soil  more  congenial  for  their  growth  in 
the  shade  and  retirement  of  private  ^ucation? 
Hie  one  is  an  advancement  for  time,  the  other 
for  eternity.  The  former  affords  facilities  for 
aaluDg  men  great,  but  often  at  the  expense 
of  hi^inesa  and  conscience.  The  latter  di- 
odniahes  the  temptations  to  vice,  and,  while 
it  alTords  a  field  for  usefbl  and  honorable  ex- 
tttionv  aogmenta  the  means  of  being  wise  and 
holy. 

We  leave  the  reader  to  decide  the  great 


problem  for  himself..  That  he  may  be  ena^ 
bled  to  form  a  right  estimate,  we  would  urge 
him  to  suffer  time  and  eternity  to  pass  in 
solemn  and  deliberate  review  before  him. 

That  the  public  school  was  a  scene  by  no 
means  adapted  to  the  sensitive  mind  of  Cow- 
per  is  evident  Nor  can  we  avoid  cherishing 
the  apprehension  that  his  spirit,  naturally 
morbid,  experienced  a  fatal  inroad  &om  that 
period.  He  nevertheless  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  scholarship,  with  the  advantage  of 
being  known  and  esteemed  by  some  of  the 
aspiring  characters  of  his  own  age,  who  sub- 
sequently became  distinguished  in  the  great 
arena  of  public  life. 

With  these  acquisitions,  he  left  JVestmin- 
ster  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  in  1749 ;  and,  as 
if  destiny  h^  determined  that  all  his  early 
situations  in  life  should  be  peculiarly  irksome 
to  his  delicate  feelings,  and  tend  rather  to 
promote  than  to  counteract  his  constitutional 
tendency  to  melancholy,  he  was  removed  from 
a  public  school  to  the  office  of  an  attorney. 
He  resided  tliree  years  in  the  house  of  a  Mr. 
Chapman,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  by  arti- 
cles for  that  time.  Here  he  was  placed  for 
the  studv  of  a  profession  which  nature  seemed 
resolved  that  he  never  should  practise. 

The  law  is  a  kind  of  soldiership,  and,  like 
the  profession  of  arms,  it  may  be  said  to  re- 
quire for  the  constitution  of  its  heroes, 

"  A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire." 

The  soul  of  Cowper  had  indeed  its  fire,  but 
fire  so  refined  and  ethereal,  that  it  could  not 
be  expected  to  shine  in  the  gross  atmosphere 
of  worldly  contention.  Perhaps  there  never 
existed  a  mortal,  who,  possessing,  with  a 
good  person,  intellectual  powers  naturally 
strong  and  highly  cultivated,  was  so  utteriy 
unfit  to  encounter  ijxe  bustle  and  perplexities 
of  public  life.  But  the  extreme  modesty  and 
shyness  of  his  nature,  which  disqualified  him 
for  scenes  of  business  and  ambition,  endeared 
him  inexpressibly  to  those  who  had  oppor- 
tunities to  enjoy  his  society,  and  disceniment 
to  appreciate  the  ripening  excellencies  of  his 
character. 

Reserved  as  he  was,  to  an  extraordinary 
and  painful  degree,  his  heart  and  mind  were 
yet  admirably  fashioned  by  nature  for  all  the 
refined  intercourse  and  confidential  enjoyment 
both  of  friendship  and  love ;  but,  though  ap. 
parently  formed  to  possess  and  to  communi- 
cate an  extraordinary  portion  of  moral  felic- 
ity, the  incidents  of  his  life  were  such,  that, 
conspiring  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  nature, 
they  rendered  him,  at  different  tunes,  the  vic- 
tim of  sorrow.  The  variety  and  depth  of  his 
sufferings  in  early  life,  from  extreme  tender- 
ness of  feeling,  are  very  forcibly  disfilayed  in 
the  following  verses,  which  formed  part  of  a 
letter  to  one  of  his  female  relatives,  at  the 
time  Ihey  were  composed.     The  letter  has 
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perished,  and  the  verses  owe  their  preserva- 
tion to  the  affectionate  memory  of  the  lady 
to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Doom'd  BM  I  am,  in  soHtude  to  waste 
The  present  moments,  and  remt  the  past ; 
Depnv'd  of  eveiy  joy  I  valued  most, 
My  friend  torn  from  me,  and  my  mistress  lost; 
Call  not  this  gloom  I  wear,  this  anxious  mien, 
The  dull  effect  of  humor  or  of  spleen ! 
Still,  still,  I  mourn,  with  each  returning  day, 
Him*  snatch'd  by  fate  in  early  vouth  awav ; 
And  herf — thro'  tedious  years  of  doubt  and  pain, 
Fix'd  in  her  choice,  and  faithflil — but  in  vam  I 
O  prone  to  pity,  generous,  and  sincere, 
Wnose  eye  ne  er  yet  refus'd  the  wretch  a  tear; 
Whose  heart  the  real  claim  of  friendship  knows, 
Nor  thinks  a  lover's  are  but  fancied  woes ; 
See  me — ere  yet  my  destin'd  course  half  done, 
Cast  forth  a  wand'rer  on  a  world  unknown ! 
See  me  neglected  on  the  world's  rude  coast, 
Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  lost ! 
Nor  ask  why  clouds  of  sorrow  shade  my  brow. 
And  ready  tears  wait  only  leave  to  flow ! 
Why  all  that  soothes  a  heait  from  anguish  free, 
All  that  delights  the  happy — palls  wiu  me ! 

Having  concluded  the  term  of  his  engage- 
ment wiui  the  solicitor,  he  settled  himself  in 
chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  as  a  regular 
student  of  law ;  but  although  he  resided  there 
till  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  rambled  (ac- 
cording to  his  own  colloquial  account  of  his 
early  years)  from  the  thorny  road  of  his  aus- 
tere patroness,  Jurisprudence,  into  the  prim- 
rose paths  of  literature  and  poetry.  During 
this  period,  he  contributed  two  of  the  Satires 
in  Duncombe's  Horace,  which  are  worthy  of 
liis  pen,  and  indications  of  his  rising  genius. 
He  also  cultivated  the  friendship  of  some  lit- 
erary characters,  who  had  been  his  school- 
fellows at  Westminster,  particularly  Qolman, 
Bonnell  Thornton,  and  Lloyd.  Of  these  early 
associates  of  Cowper,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
learn  a  brief  history.  Few  men  could  have 
entered  upon  life  with  brighter  prospects  than 
Colman.  His  fatlier  was  Envoy  at  the  Court 
of  Florence,  and  his  mother  was  sister  to  the 
Countess  of  Bath.  Possessed  of  talents  that 
qualified  him  for  exertion,  with  a  classical 
taste  perceptible  in  his  translation  of  Hor- 
ace's Art  of  Poetry,  and  of  the  works  of 
Terence,  he  relinquished  the  bar,  to  which 
he  hod  been  called,  ^md  became  principally 
known  for  his  devotedness  to  theatrical  pur- 
suits. His  private  life  was  not  consistent 
with  the  rules  of  morality ;  and  he  closed  his 
days,  after  a  protracted  malady,  by  dying  in 
a  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Paddington,  m  the  year 
1794. 

To  Bonnell  Thornton,  jointly  with  Colman, 
we  owe  the  Connoisseur,  to  which  Cowper 
contributed  a  few  numbers.  Thornton  also 
united  wfth  Colman  and  Warner  in  a  transla^ 

«  Sir  WUUsm  Rusel,  the  tevorite  Mend  of  the  Tonng 
poet, 

t  Miss  Theodora  Cowper. 


tionofPlantos.  But  his  talents,  instead  of  be* 
ing  profitably  employed,  were  chiefly  marked 
by  a  predilection  for  humor,  in  the  exemae 
of  which  he  was  not  very  discreet;  for  the 
venerated  muse  of  Gray  did  not  esc^M  his 
ridicule,  and  the  celebrated  Ode  to  St  Cedlia 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  public  burleaqoe 
performance,  the  relation  of  which  would  ooi 
accord  with  the  design  of  this  undertaking.  > 
He  who  aims  at  nothing  better  than  to  amoae 
and  divert,  and  to  excite  a  laugh  at  tlie  ex- 
pense of  botii  taste  and  iud^ent,  proposes 
to  himself  no  very  exaltea  object  xhomton 
died  in  the  year  1770,  aged  K)rty-6even. 

Lloyd  was  formeriy  usher  at  Westminster 
School,  but  feeling  the  irksomeness  of  the 
situation,  resigned  it,  and  commenced  author. 
His  Poems  have  been  repeatedly  republished. 
His  life  presented  a  scene  of  thoughtless  eix* 
travagance  and  dissipation.  Overwhelmed 
with  debt,  and  pursued  by  his  creditors,  be 
was  at  length  confined  in  the  Fleet  Prison, 
where  he  expired,  the  victim  of  his  excessesg 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years. 

We  record  these  facts, — 1st,  That  we  may 
adore  that  mercy  which,  by  a  timely  interpo-> 
sition,  rescued  the  future  author  of  the  Task 
from  such  impending  ruin : — 2ndly,  To  show 
that  scenes  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  howevw 
enlivened  by  flashes  of  wit,  and  distinguished 
by  literary  superiority,  are  perilous  to  charac- 
ter, health,  and  fortune ;  and  that  the  talents, 
which,  if  beneficially  employed,  might  have 
led  to  happiness  and  honor,  when  perverted 
to  unworthy  ends,  often  lead  prematurely  to 
tiie  grave,  or  render  the  past  painfull  in  the 
reti'ospect,  and  the  Aiture  the  subject  of  fear- 
ful anticipation  and  alarm. 

Happily,  Cowper  escaped  from  this  vortex 
of  misery  and  ruin.  His  juvenile  poems  dis- 
cover a  contemplative  spirit,  and  a  mind  early 
impressed  with  sentiments  of  piety.  In  proof 
of  this  assertion,  we  select  a  few  stsnzas  from 
an  ode  written,  when  he  was  very  young,  on 
reading  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 

To  rescue  flrom  the  tyrant's  sword 

The  oppress'd; — unseen,  and  unimplor'd, 

To  cheer  the  face  of  woe ; 
From  lawless  insult  to  defend 
An  orphan's  rij^ht — a  fallen  friend, 

And  a  forgiven  foe : 

lliese.  these,  distingmsh  fh>m  the  crowd, 
And  these  alone,  the  ffreat  and  good, 

The  guardians  of  mankind. 
Whose  b<Moms  with  these  virtues  heave, 
Oh !  with  what  matchless  speed,  they  leave 

The  multitude  behind ! 

Then  ask  ye  from  what  cauae  on  eaith 
Virtues  like  these  derive  their  birth  1 

Derived  from  Heaven  alone 
Full  on  that  favor  d  breast  they  shine, 
Where  faith  and  recitation  jom 

To  call  the  blesnng  down. 
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Sneh  M  that  heAXt : — ^but  while  the  Mufl6 
Thjf  theme,  O  Richardson,  punues, 

Her  fbebler  spiiits  faint: 
She  cannot  reach,  and  would  not  wrong, 
Hiat  subject  lor  an  angel's  song, 

The  neio,  and  the  saint. 

His  early  tnrn  to  moralize  on  the  slightest 
occasion  will  appear  from  the  following  verses, 
which  he  wrote  at  the  age  of  eighteen :  and 
io  which  those  who  love  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  genius  will,  I  think,  be  pleased  to 
remark  the  very  promising  seede  of  those  pe- 
culiar powers,  which  unfolded  themselves  in 
the  richest  maturity  at  a  remoter  period,  and 
rendered  that  beautiful  and  sublime  poem, 
The  Tajk,  the  most  instructive  and  interest- 
ing of  modem  compositions.  Young  as  the 
poet  was  when  he  produced  the  following 
unea,  we  may  observe  that  he  had  probably 
been  four  years  in  the  habit  of  writing  Eng- 
lish verse,  as  he  has  said  in  one  of  his  letters, 
(hat  he  began  his  poetical  career  at  ihe  age 
of  fourteen,  by  translating  an  elegy  of  TibuU 
los.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  wrote 
many  poems  in  his  early  life ;  and  the  singu- 
lar merit  of  this  juvenile  composition  is  si&- 
deot  to  make  the  fHends  oi  genius  regret 
that  an  excess  of  diffidence  prevented  him 
iSrom  preserving  the  poetry  of  nis  youth. 

VERSES, 

WWTTES  AT  BATH,  OK  FnYDDIO  THE  HEEL  OF 
▲  SHOE,  1748. 

Poitiine !  I  thank  thee :  gentle  eoddess !  thanks ! 
Not  that  my  Muse,  though  bashfbl,  shall  deny 
She  would  have  thank'd  thee  rather  hadst  thou 

cast 
A  treasore  in  her  way ;  ibr  neither  meed 
Of  early  breakfkst,  to  dispel  the  fUmes 
And  bowel-racking  pains  of  empdness, 
Nor  noon-tide  feast,  nor  evening's  cool  repast, 
Ropes  she  from  this — presumptuous,  tho\  perhaps, 
The  cobbler,  leather-earring  artist,  might. 
Nathlcss  she  thanks  thee,  and  accepts  thy  boon 
Whatever,  not  as  erst  the  fabled  cock, 
Tain-elorious  fool !  unknowing  what  he  found. 
Spam  d  the  rich  gem  thou  gav'st  him.    Where- 
fore ah! 
Why  not  on  me  that  favor  (worthier  sure) 
Conletr'dst  thou,  goddess  1    Thou  art  bUnd,  thou 

•ay'st; 
Enough — thy  blindness  shaU  excuse  the  deed. 

Nor  does  my  Muse  no  benefit  exhale 
From  this  thy  scant  indulgence  ! — even  here. 
Hints,  worthy  sage  philosophy,  are  found ; 
niustrioas  hints,  to  moralize  my  son? ! 
This  pondrous  heel  of  perforated  hiue 
Cflomact,  with  pe^  indented,  many  a  row, 
Hapiy. — for  suen  its  massy  form  bespeaks, — 
The  weighty  tread  of  some  rude  peasant  clown 
Upbore  :  on  this  supported,  oft  he  stretch'd. 
With  uncouth  strides  along  the  furrow'd  glebe, 
FUtt'mng  the  stubborn  clod,  'till  cruel  time 
(What  wul  not  cruel  time  1}  or  a  wry  step, 
oever'd  the  strict  cohesion  ;  when,  alas ! 
Be  who  could  erst  with  even,  equal  pace. 


Pursue  his  destiu'd  way  with  symmetry 
And  some  proportion  form'd,  now,  on  one  side, 
Curtail'd  and  maim'd,  the  sport  of  vagrant  boys, 
Cursing  his  firail  supporter,  treacherous  prop  1 
With  toilsome  stejpe,  and  diificuh,  moves  on. 
Thus  fares  it  oft  with  other  than  the  feet 
Of  humble  villager.    The  statesman  thus, 
Up  the  steep  road  where  proud  ambition  leads, 
Aspiring,  first  uninterrupted  winds 
His  prosperous  way ;  nor  fears  miscarriage  foul, 
While  poUcy  prevails,  and  firiends  prove  true : 
But  that  support  soon  failing,  by  hmi  left 
On  whom  he  most  depended,  basely  left, 
Betrav'd,  deserted :   from  his  airy  height 
Headlong  he  falls,  and,  through  the  rest  of  life, 
Drags  the  dull  load  of  disappointment  on. 

Of  a  youth,  who,  in  a  scene  like  Bath,  could 
produce  such  a  meditation,  it  might  fairly  be 
expected  that  he  would 

"  In  riper  fife,  exempt  ftrom  pabfic  haunt. 

Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 

brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

Though  extreme  diffidence^  and  a  tendency 
to  despond,  seemed  early  to  preclude  Co>^^r 
from  the  expectation  of  climbing  to  the  splen- 
did summit  of  the  profession  he  hod  chosen ; 
yet,  by  the  interest  of  his  family,  he  had  pros- 
pects of  emolument  in  a  line  of  life  that  ap- 
peared better  suited  to  the  modesty  of  his 
nature  and  to  his  moderate  ambition. 

In  his  thirty-first  year  he  was  nominated  to 
the  offices  of  Reading  Clei)c  and  Clerk  of  the 
private  Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords-^ 
a  situation  the  more  desirable,  as  such  an  es- 
tablishment might  enable  him  to  marry  early 
in  life ;  a  measure  to  which  he  was  doubly 
disposed  by  judgment  and  inclination.  But 
the  peculiarities  of  his  wonderful  mind  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  support  the  ordinary  du- 
ties of  his  new  office ;  for  the  idea  of  reading 
in  public  proved  a  source  of  torture  to  his 
tender  and  apprehensive  spirit.  An  expedient 
was  devised  to  promote  nis  interest  without 
wounding^ his  feelings.  Resigning  his  situa- 
tion of  Reading  Clerk,  he  was  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Journals  in  the  same  House  of 
Parliament  Of  his  occupation,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  new  appointment,  he  speaks 
in  the  foUowing  letter  to  a  lady,  who  will 
become  known  and  endeared  to  the  reader  in 
proportion  to  the  interest  he  takes  in  the 
vmtings  of  Cowper. 

TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Temple,  Aognal  0,  ^783w 

My  dear  Cousin, — Having  promised  to 
write  to  you,  I  make  haste  to  be  as  good  aa 
my  word.  I  have  a  pleasure  in  writing  to  you 
at  any  time,  but  especially  at  the  present, 
when  my  days  are  spent  in  reading  tlie  Jour- 
nals, and  my  nights  in  dreaming  of  them ;  an 
employment  not  very  agreeable  to  a  head 
that  has  long  been  habituated  to  the  luxury 
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of  chooahig  its  subject,  and  lias  been  as  little 
employed  upon  business  as  if  it  had  grown 
upon  the  shoulders  of  a  much  wealthier  gen- 
tleman. But  the  numscull  pays  for  it  now, 
and  will  not  presently  forget  the  discipline  it 
has  undergone  lately,  if  I  succeed  in  this 
doubtful  piece  of  promotion,  I  shall  have  at 
least  this  satisfaction  to  reflect  upon,  that  the 
volumes  I  write  will  be  treasured  up  with  the 
utmost  care  for  ages,  and  will  last  as  long  as 
the  English  constitution — a  duration  which 
ought  to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  any  author  who 
has  a  ^Mirk  of  love  for  his  country.  Oh,  my 
good  Cfousin !  if  I  was  to  open  my  heart  to 
you,  I  could  show  you  strange  sights;  no- 
thing I  flatter  myseli  that  wo^d  shock  you, 
but  a  great  deal  that  would  make  you  won- 
der. I  am  of  a  very  singular  temper,  and 
very  unlike  all  the  men  that  J  have  ever  con- 
versed with.  Certainly  I  am  not  an  absolute 
fool :  but  I  have  more  weaknesses  than  the 
greatest  of  all  the  fools  I  can  recollect  at  pres- 
ent In  short,  if  I  was  as  fit  for  the  next 
world  as  I  am  hnfit  for  liiis,  and  God  forbid 
I  should  speak  it  in  vanity,  I  would  not  change 
conditions  with  any  saint  in  Christendom. 

My  destination  is  settled  at  last,  and  I  have 
obtamed  a  furlough.  Margate  is  the  word, 
and  what  do  you  think  will  ensue.  Cousin  1  I 
know  what  you  expect,  but  ever  since  I  was 
bom  I  have  been  good  at  disappointing  the 
most  natural  expectations.  Many  years  ago. 
Cousin,  there  was  a  possibility  that  I  might 
prove  a  very  diflerent  thing  from  what  I  am 
at  present  My  character  is  now  fixed,  and 
riveted  fast  upon  me,  and,  between  friends,  is 
not  a  very  splendid  one,  or  likely  to  be  guilty 
of  much  fascination. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Cousin !  so  much  as  I  love 
you,  I  wonder  how  it  has  happened  I  was 
never  in  love  with  you.  Thank  Heaven  that 
I  never  was,  for  at  this  time  I  have  had  a 

rleasure  in  writing  to  you,  which  in  that  case 
should  have  forfeited.  Let  me  hear  from 
you,  or  I  shall  reap  but  half  the  reward  that 
18  due  to  my  noble  indiflerence. 

Yours  ever,  and  evermore, 

W.C. 

It  was  hoped  from  the  change  of  his  sta- 
tion that  his  personal  appearance  in  parlia^ 
ment  might  not  be  required,  but  a  parlia- 
mentary dispute  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  iq>pear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  entitle  himself  publicly  to  the  oflice. 

Speaking  of  this  important  incident  in  a 
sketch,  which  he  once  formed  himself,  of 
passaffes  in  his  eariy  lif ),  he  expressed  what 
ne  endured  at  the  tune  in  these  remarkable 
words:  ''They  whose  spirits  are  formed  like 
mine,  to  whom  a  public  exhibition  of  them- 
selves is  mortal  poison,  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  horrors  of  my  situation— others  can 
\iave  none*" 


His  terrors  on  this  occasion  arose  to  such 
an  astonishing  height,  tiiat  they  utterly  over- 
whelmed his  reason;  for,  although  ne  had 
endeavored  to  prepare  himself  for  his  public 
duty,  by  attending  closely  at  the  office  for 
several  months,  to  examine  the  parliamentary 
journals,  his  application  was  rendered  useless 
by  that  excess  of  diffidence,  which  made  him 
conceive  that,  whatever  knowledge  he  might 
previously  acquire,  it  would  all  forsake  him 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.  This  distressing 
apprehension  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as 
the  time  for  his  appearance  approach^  that, 
when  the  day  so  anxiously  dreaded  arrived, 
he  was  unable  to  make  the  experiment  The 
very  friends  who  called  on  him  for  the  pur- 
posif  of  attending  him  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
acquiesced  in  the  cruel  necessity  of  his  re- 
linquishing the  prospect  of  a  station  so  se- 
verely formidable  to  a  frame  of  such  singular 
sensibility. 

The  conffict  between  the  wishes  of  honor- 
able ambition  and  the  terrors  of  diffidence  so 
entirely  overwhelmed  his  health  and  faculties, 
that,  aiter  two  learned  and  benevolent  divines 
(Mr.  John  Cowper,  his  brother,  and  the  cele- 
brated Mr.  Martin  Madan,  his  first  cousin) 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  establish  a  lasting 
tranquillity  in  his  mind  by  friendly  and  relig- 
ious conversation,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  him  to  St  Alban*s,  where  he  resided 
a  considerable  time,  under  the  care  of  that 
eminent  physician.  Dr.  Cotton,  a  scholar  and 
a  poet,  who  added  to  many  accomplishments 
a  peculiar  sweetness  of  manners,  in  very  ad- 
vanced life,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  him. 

The  misfortune  of  mental  derangement  ia 
a  topic  of  such  awful  delicacy,  that  f  consider 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  biographer  rather  to 
sink,  in  tender  silence,  than  to  proclaim,  with 
circumstantial  and  ofliensive  temerity,  the 
minute  narticulars  of  a  calamity  to  which  all 
human  beings  are  exposed,  and  perhaps  in 
proportion  as  they  have  received  from  nature 
those  delightful  but  dangerous  gifts,  a  heart 
of  exquisite  tenderness  and  a  mind  of  crea^ 
tive  energy. 

This  is  a  sight  for  pity  to  pnmie, 
Till  she  resembles,  fautly.  what  she  views ; 
Till  svmpathy  contracts  a  kindred  pain, 
Pierced  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vain. 
This,  of  all  maladies,  that  man  infest  ] 

Claims  most  compassion,  and  receives  the  least    | 

•  ••••• 

But  with  a  soul  that  ever  felt  the  sting 
Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing. 

•  ••*••« 

Tis  not  AS  heads  that  never  ache  suppose, 
Forgery  of  fimcy.  and  a  dream  of  woes. 
Man  is  a  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 
Each  yielding  hsnnony.  disposed  aright; 
The  screws  revera'd  (a  task  which,  if  He  pleaae, 
God,  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease), 
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Tea  tkoosand,  thousand  striiigs  at  once  go  loose ; 
Loit  ttU  He  tone  them,  aU  their  power  and  use. 

•  •  •  •  •  « 

No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feeb ; 
Xo  am  (or  such,  till  Ood,  who  makes  them,  heals. 
And  thou  sad  suflferer,  under  nameless  ill, 
That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill, 
Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 
A  Father's  firown,  and  kiss  the  chast'ning  hand ! 


1  • 


It  IS  in  this  solemn  and  instructive  light, 
that  Cowper  himself  teaches  us  to  consider 
the  calamity  of  which  I  am  now  speaking ; 
and  of  which,  like  his  illustrious  brother  of 
Pamaftsua,  the  younger  Tasso,  he  was  occa- 
sonally  a  most  affecting  example.  Pro^« 
dence  appears  to  have  given  a  striking  lessen 
to  mankind,  to  guard  wih  virtue  and  genius 
against  pride  of  heart  and  pride  of  intellect, 
hy  thus  suspending  the  i^ections  and  the 
talents  of  two  most  tender  and  sublime  poets, 
who  resembled  each  other,  not  more  m  the 
accribnte  of  poetic  genius  than  in  the  similar- 
ity of  the  di^nsation  that  quenched  its  light 
and  ardor. 

From  December,  1763,  to  ihe  following 
July,  the  sensitive  mind  of  Cowper  appears 
to  hove  labored  under  the  severest  sufiering 
of  morbid  depression ;  but,  the  medical  skill 
of  Or.  X^otton,  an<|  the  cheerful,  beni^hant 
maimers  of  that  accomplished  physician,  grad- 
aally  succeeded,  vrith  the  blessing  6f  Heaven, 
in  removing  the  indescribable  load  of  reliff- 
'iena  despondency,  which  had  clouded  the  fa- 
enlties  of  this  interesting  man.  His  ideas  'of 
rcHgjon  were  changed  from  the  gloom  of  ter- 
ror and  despair  to  the  brightness  of  inward 
joy  and  peace. 

This  juster  and  happier  vciew  of  evangeli- 
cal Dnth  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  his  mind, 
while  he  was  reading  the  third  chapter  of 
Saint  Paal^a  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The 
wtmjbs  that  rivetted  his  attention  were  the 
following:  '^  VHum  Qcd  hath  set  forth  to  be 
a  frvffUiatum  through  faith  in  his  bloody  to  (fe- 
dar^  his  righteousTtess  for  the  remission  of 
tins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  if 
<Mr  Rom.  ill.  ad. 

k  Was  to  this  paasaoe,  which  contains  so 
load  an  ea^position  of  me  Grospel  method  of 
■alration,  that,  under  the  divine  blessing,,  the 
poet  ovired  the  recovery  of  a  previously  disor- 
dered intellect  and  the  removal  of  a  load  from 
a  de^Tply  oppressed  conscience-— he  saw,  by  a 
new  and  powerful  perceptibn,  how  sin  could 
lie  paidoned,  and  the  sinner  be  saved — that 
the  wmf  appointed  of  God  was  through  the 
grail  propitiation  and  sacrifice  upon  the  cross 
>-4hat  faith  lays  hold  of  the  promise,  and 
thxw  becomes  the  instrument  of  conve3ring 
pardon  and  peace  to  the  soul. 

It  ia  remarkable  how  Ood,  in  every  age, 
from  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  preaent  time,  ana  under  all  the  various 
iMdififtationa  of  society,  barbarian,  Scythian, 


bond  or  free,  has  put  his  seal  to  this  fhnda< 
mental  doctrine  of  the  Gospel. 

Whether  We  contemplate  man  amid  the 
polished  scenes  of  civilized  and  enlightened 
Europe,  or  the  rode  ferocity  of  savage  tribes 
^^hether  it  be  the  refined  Hindoo,  or  the 
unlettered  Hottentot,  whose  mind  becomea 
accessible  to  the  power  and  influences  of  re^ 
ligion,  the  cause  and  the  edbct  are  the  same* 
It  is  Uie  doctrine  of  the  cross  that  works  the 
mighty  change.  The  worldly  wise  may  re- 
ject this  doctrine,— ^e  spiritually  wise  com-' 
prehend  and  receive  it  But,  whether  it  be 
rejected,  with  all  its  tremendous  responsibili- 
ties, or  received  with  its  inestimable  blessings, 
the  truth  itself  still  remains  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,  attested  by  the  records  of  every 
church  and  the  experience  of  eveiy  believing 
heart— ^  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  fool' 
ishness,  but  unto  us  which  are  saved  it  is  the 
power  of  Goi"  1  Cor.  i.  18. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  tiie  power, 
and  adore  the  mercy,  that  thus  wrought  a 
double  deliverance  in  the  mind  of  Cowper  by 
a  process  so  remarkable.  Devout  contempla« 
tjon  became  more  and  more  dear  to  his  re^ 
viving  spirit  Resolving  to  relinquish  all 
thoughts  of  a  laborious  profession,  and  all 
intercoutise  with  the  busy  world,  he  acqui- 
esced in  a  plan  of  settling  at  Huntingdon,  by 
the  advice  of  his  brother,  who,  as  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  a  fellow  of  Beiie*t  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  resided  in  that  University ; 
a  situation  so  near  to  the  place  chosen  for 
Cowper's  retirement,  that  it  afibrded  to  these 
affectionate  brothers  opportunities  of  easy 
and  frequent  intercourse.  I  regret  that  all 
the  letters  which  passed  between  them  have 
perished,  and  the  more  so,  as  they  sometimes 
corresponded  in  verse.  John  Uovtrper  was 
also  a  poet  He  had  engaged  to  execute  a 
translation  of  Voltaire's  I&miade,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  work  requested,  and  obtained, 
the  assistance  of  William,  who  translated,  as 
he  informed  me  himself,  two  entire  cantos  of 
the  poem.  This  fraternal  production  is  said 
to  have  M>peared  in  a  magazine  of  the  year 
1769.  I  have  discovered  a  rival,  and  proba^ 
bly  an  inferior  translation,  so  published,  but 
the  joint  work  of  the  poetical  brothers  haa 
hitherto  eluded  all  my  researches. 

In  June,  1765,  the  reviving  invalid  removed 
to  a  private  lodging  in  the  town  of  Hunting- 
don, but  Providence  soon  introduced  him  into 
a  family,  which  afforded  him  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  valuable  friends  that  overwatched 
an  afflicted  mortal  in  seasons  of  overwhelm- 
ing adversity ;  that  friend,  to  whom  the  poet 
exclaims  in  the  commencement  of  the  Task, 

And  witness,  dear  companion  of  mv  walks, 
Whose  arm,  this  twentieth  winter,  I  perceive 
Past  locked  in  mine,  with  pleasure,  such  as  love, 
Confirmed  hy  lonjj  experience  of  thy  worth. 
And  well  tried  virtues,  took!  alone  uispiie ; 


to 
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WttaeoB  a  joy,  that  thoa  hast  doubled  knig  I 
Thou  knowest  mj  praise  of  Nature  most  sincere ; 
And  that  i^y  rafttuies  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp. 
But  genuine,  and  ait  partner  of  taern  alL 

These  verses  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  ' 
tnake  every  poetical  reader  take  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  lady  they  describe ;  but  these 
are  far  from  being  the  only  tribute  which  the 
patitude  of  Cowper  has  paid  to  the  endear- 
ing virtues  of  his  female  companion.  More 
poetical  memorials  of  her  merit  will  be  found 
in  these  volumes,  and  in  verse  so  exquisite, 
that  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  most  pas- 
sionate lover  ever  ^ve  rise  to  poetry  more 
tender  or  more  sublime. 

Yet,  in  this  place,  it  appears  proper  to  ap> 
prixe  the  reader,  that  it  was  not  love,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  which  in- 
spired these  admirable  eulogies.  The  attach^ 
tnent  of  Cowper  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  Mary  of 
the  poet,  was  an  attachment  perhaps  unpar- 
alleled. Their  domestic  union,  though  not 
sanctioned  by  the  common  forms  of  me,  was 
supported  with  perfect  innocence,  and  en- 
deared to  them  both  by  their  having  strug- 
gled together  through  a  series  of  sorrow.  A 
spectator  of  sensibility,  ulio  had  contemplated 
the  uncommon  tenderness  of  their  attention 
to  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  each  other  in 
the  decline  of  life,  might  have  said  of  their 
singular  attachmeut, 

L'Amour  n'a  rien  de  si  tendre, 
Ni  I'Amilii  de  si  doux. 

As  a  connection  so  extraordinary  forms  a 
striking  feature  in  the  history  of  the  poet,  the 
reader  will  probably  be  anxious  to  investigate 
its  origin  and  progress — ^It  arose  firom  the 
following  little  incident 

The  countenance  and  deportment  of  Cow- 
per, though  they  indicated  his  native  shyness, 
had  yet  very  singular  powers  of  attraction. 
On  his  first  appearance  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  Huntingdon,  he  engaged  the  notice  and 
respect  of  an  amiable  young  man,  William 
Cawthome  Unwin,  then  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge, who,  having  observed,  after  divine 
service,  that  the  interesting  stranger  was  tak- 
ing a  solitary  turn  under  a  row  of  trees,  was 
irresistibly  led  to  share  his  walk,  and  to  so- 
licit his  acquaintance. 

They  were  soon  pleased  with  each  other, 
and  tlte  intelligent  youth,  chaimed  with  the 
acquisition  of  such  a  friend,  was  eager  to 
communicate  the  treasure  to  his  parents,  who 
had  long  resided  in  Huntingdon. 

Mr.  Unwin,  the  father,  had  for  some  years 
been  master  of  a  free  school  in  the  town ; 
but,  as  he  advanced  in  life  he  quitted  the  la- 
borious situation,  and,  settling  in  a  large  con- 
venient house  in  the  High-street,  contented 
himself  with  a  few  domestic  pupils,  whom  he 
iastructed  in  classical  Uterature. 


This  worthy  divine,  who  was  now  ftr  ad* 
vanoed  in  jrears,  had  been  lecturer  to  the  two 
churches  at  Huntingdon,  befoie  he  obtained 
from  his  college  at  Cambridge  the  livmg  of 
Grimston.  While  he  lived  in  expectation  of 
this  preferment^  he  had  attached  himself  to  a 
young  lady  of  lively  talents,  and  remarkably 
fond  of  reading.  This  lady,  who,  in  the  pitK 
cess  of  time,  and  by  a  series  of  singular 
events,  became  the  friend  and  guardian  of 
Cowper,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Cawthome. 
a  draper  in  Ely.  She  was  nuuried  to  Mr. 
Unwin,  on  his  succeeding  to  the  preferment 
that  he  expected  from  his  college,  and  settled 
with  him  on  his  living  of  Grimston ;  but,  not 
liting  the  situation  aiul  society  of  that  seques- 
tered scene,  she  jprevailed  on  her  husband  to 
establish  himself  in  Huntingdon,  where  be 
was  known  and  respected. 

Thev  had  resided  there  many  years,  and, 
with  their  tvro  only  children,  a  son  and  m 
daughter,  they  formed  a  cheerful  and  social 
family,  when  the  younger  Unwin,  described 
by  Cowper  as 

"Afiricnd, 
Whose  woitk  deserves  the  warmest  lay 
That  ever  friendship  penn*d/* 

presented  to  his  parents  the  solitary  stranger, 
on  whose  retirement  he  had  benevolently  iiw 
truded,  and  whose  welfrire  he  became  more 
and  more  anxious  to  promote.  An  event 
highly  pleasing  and  eomfortable  to  Cowper 
soon  followed  this  introduction ;  he  was  al^ 
fectionately  solicited  by  all  t/te  Unwins  to  re- 
linquish his  lonely  lodging,  and  to  become  m 
part  of  their  family. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  in  the 
personal  history  of  Cowper,  when  we  are  for-> 
tunately  enabled  to  employ  his  own  descrip- 
tive powers  in  recording  the  events  and  char- 
acters that  particularly  mterested  him,  and  in 
displaying  the  state  of  his  mind  at  a  remark* 
able  season  of  his  chequered  life.  The  fol- 
lowing are  among  the  earliest  letters  of  thia 
affectionate  writer,  which  the  kindness  of  hi^ 
fKends  and  relatives  has  supplied  towards  the 
execution  and  embellishment  of  this  work. 

Among  his  juvenile  intimates  and  corre- 
spondents, he  particularly  regarded  two  gen- 
tlemen, who  devoted  themselves  to  different 
branches  of  the  law,  the  first  Lord  Thuflow, 
and  Joseph  Hill,  Esq.,  whose  name  appears 
in  Cowper's  Poems,  prefixed  to  a  few  verses^ 
of  exquisite  beauty,  a  brief  epistle,  that  seetas* 
to  have  more  of  the  genuine  ease,  spirit,  and 
moral  gaiety  of  Horace,  than  an?  original 
epistle  in  the  English  languaffc.  From  Uieee 
two  confidential  associates  of  the  poet,  in  hia 
unclouded  years,  we  might  have  expected 
materials  for  the  display  of  his  early  senins ; 
but,  in  the  torrent  of  busy  and  splendid  life, 
which  bore  the  first  of  them  to  a  mighty  dis* 
tance  from  hia  less  ambitious  fbUow-atodent 
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of  ike  T^nple,  the  private  letters  and  verses 
that  arose  from  their  youthful  intimacy  have 
perished. 

The  letters  to  Mr.  Hill  are  copious^  and 
extend  through  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
although  many  of  them  were  of  a  nature  not 
suited  to  publication,  yet  many  others  will 
Ulnstrate  and  embellish  this  volume.  The 
^fextiry^**^  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Hiirs  regard 
for  a  person  so  much  sequester^  from  his 
sight  gives  him  a  particular  title  to  be  distin* 
nished  among  those  whom  Cowper  has 
Eonored,  by  addressing  to  them  his  highly 
bteresting  and  affectionate  letters.  Many 
of  these,  which  we  shall  occasionally  intro- 
duce in  the  parts  of  the  narrative  to  which 
they  belong,  may  tend  to  confirm  a  truth,  not 
anpleaaing  to  the  majority  of  readers,  that 
the  temperate  zone  of  moderate  fortune, 
eqosUv  removed  from  high  and  low  life,  is 
most  iivorable  to  the  permanence  of  friend- 
ship. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

HonUngdon,  Jane  34, 1765. 

Dear  Joey— The  only  recompense  I  can 
make  vou  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  af- 
&ir^  during  my  illness,  is  to  tell  you  that, 
br  the  mercy  of  God,  I  am  restored  to  per- 
fect health,  Doth  of  mind  and  body.  This,  I 
behere,  will  give  you  pleasure,  and  I  would 
gladly  do  anj^hing  from  which  you  could  re- 
ceive it 

I  left  St  Alban's,  on  the  17th,  and  arrived 
that  day  at  Cambridge,  spent  some  time  there 
with  my  brother,  and  came  hither  on  the 
23od.  [  have  a  lodging  that  puts  me  con- 
tinually in  mind  of  our  summer  excursions ; 
wv  have  had  many  worse,  and  except  the  size 
of  it  (i^hich  however  is  sufficient  for  a  single 
man)  but  few  better.  I  am  not  quite  alone, 
having  brought  a  servant  with  me  from  St 
Albsn'a,  who  is  the  very  mirror  of  fidelity 
sod  affection  for  his  master.  And,  whereas 
the  Turkish  Spy  says,  he  kept  no  servant 
beeaoite  he  would  not  have  an  enemy  in  his 
hooie,  I  hired  mine  because  I  would  have  a 
(HeiKL  Hen  do  not  usually  bestow  these 
baeomiums  on  their  lackeys,  nor  do  the^ 
•snalfy  deserve  them,  but  I  have  had  experi- 
euee  of  mine,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
sad  never  saw  his  fellow. 

The  river  Ouse,  I  forget  how  they  spell  it, 
is  the  most  agreeable  circumstance  in  this 
psri  of  the  worid ;  at  this  town  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve, sa  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Windsor; 
tor  does  the  silver  Thames  better  deserve 
tint  epithet,  nor  has  it  more  flowers  upon  its 
*hKfiu,  these  being  attributes  which,  in  strict 
'troth,  belong  to  neither.  Fluellen  would 
*if,  they  are  aa  like  as  m^  fingers  to  my 
fiuen,  and  there  is  salmon  m  both.  It  is  a 
mla  stream  to  bathe  in,  and  I  shall  make 


that  use  of  it  three  times  a  week,  having  in* 
troduced  myself  to  it  tor  the  first  time  this 
morning. 

I  beg  you  will  remember  me  to  all  my 
friends,  which  is  a  task  will  cost  )»ou  no 
great  pains  to  execute — particularly  remem- 
ber me  to  those  of  your  own  house,  and  be- 
lieve me 

Your  very  affectionate 

W.C. 


TO  LADV    HE8KETH. 

Huntingdon,  July  1, 1705, 
My  dear  Lady  Hesketh,— ^ince  the  visit 
you  were  so  kind  to  pay  me  in  the  Temple 
(the  only  time  I  ever  saw  you  without  pleas- 
ure), what  have  I  not  suffered  1  And,  since 
it  has  pleased  God  to  restore  me  to  the  use 
of  my  reason,  what  have  I  not  enjoyed  ?  You 
know,  by  experience,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  feel 
the  first  approaches  of  health  after  a  fever ; 
but,  oh !  the  fever  of  the  brain !  To  feel  the 
quenchinff  of  that  fire  is  indeed  a  blessing 
which  I  think  it  impossible  to  receive  with- 
out the  most  consummate  gratitude.  Terri- 
ble as  this  chastisement  is,  I  acknowledge  in 
it  the  hand  of  an  infinite  justice ;  nor  is  it  at 
all  more  difficult  for  me  to  perceive  in  it  the 
hand  of  an  infinite  mercy  likewise :  when  I 
consider  the  effect  it  has  had  upon  me,  I  am 
exceedingly  thankful  for  it,  and!,  without  hy- 
pocrisy, esteem  it  the  greatest  blessing,  next 
to  life  itself,  I  ever  received  from  the  divine 
bounty.  I  pray  God  that  I  may  ever  retain 
this  sense  of  it,  and  then  I  am  sure  I  shall 
continue  to  be,  as  I  am  at  present,  really 
happy. 

I  write  thus  to  you,  that  you  may  not  think 
me  a  forlorn  and  wretched  creature ;  which 
you  might  be  apt  to  do,  considering  my  very 
distant  removal  from  every  friend  I  have  in 
the  world — a  circumstance  which,  before  this 
event  befell  me,  would  undoubtedly  have 
made  me  so;  but  my  affliction  has  taught 
me  a  road  to  happiness,  which,  without  it,  I 
should  never  have  found ;  and  I  know,  and 
have  experience  of  it  every  day,  that  the 
mercy  of  God,  to  him  who  believes  himself 
the  object  of  it-,  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  every  other  bless- 
ing. 

You  may'now  inform  all  those  whom  you 
think  really  interested  in  my  welfare,  that 
they  have  no  need  to  be  apprehensive  on  the 
score  of,  my  happiness  at  present  And  you 
yourself  will  believe  that  my  happiness  is  no 
dream,  because  I  have  told  you  the  founda- 
tion on  which  it  is  built  What^I  have  writ- 
ten  would  appear  like  enthusiasm  to  many, 
for  we  are  apt  to  give  that  name  to  every 
warm  affection  of  the  mind  in  others  which 
we  have  not  experienced  in  ourselves ;  bi^t  to 
ypu,  who  have  so  much  to  be  tliankfal  for. 
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md  a  temper  indined  to  gratitude,  it  will  not 
appear  so. 

I  be^  you  will  gi?e  mv  love  to  Sir  Thomas, 
and  beUcve  that  I  am  obliged  to  you  both  for 
inquiring  after  me  at  St  Alban*8. 

Yours  ever,        W.  C. 


TO  J06EFH  HILL,  taq,* 

Bandiigdon,  July  3)  176S» 

Dear  Joe, — ^Whatever  you  may  think  of  the 
matter,  it  is  no  such  easy  thing  to  keep  house 
for  two  people.  A  man  cannot  always  live 
like  the  lions  in  the  Tower ;  and  a  joint  of 
meat,  in  so  small  a  family,  is  an  endless  in- 
cumbrancc«  In  short,  I  never  knew  how  to 
pity  poor  housekeepers  before;  but  now  I 
cease  to  wonder  at  that  politic  cast  which 
their  occupation  usually  gives  to  their  coun- 
tenance, for  it  is  really  a  matter  full  of  per- 
l^exity. 

I  have  received  but  one  visit  since  here  I 
came.  I  don^t  mean  that  I  have  refused  any, 
but  that  only  one  has  been  offered.  This 
was  fh)m  my  woollen-draper;  a  very  heal- 
thy, wealthy,  sensible,  sponsible  man,  and 
extremely  cinl.  He  has  a  cold  bath,  and 
has  promised  me  a  key  of  it,  which  I  shall 
probably  make  use  of  in  the  winter.  He  has 
undertaken,  too,  to  get  me  the  St  James's 
Chronicle  three  times  a^week,  and  to  show 
me  Hinchinbrook  House,  and  to  do  every 
service  for  me  in  his  power;  so  that  I  did 
not  exceed  the  truth,  you  see,  when  I  spoke 
of  his  civility.  Here  is  a  card-assembly,  and 
a  dancing-assembly,  and  a  horse-race,  and  a 
dub,  and  a  bowling-green ;  so  that  I  am  well 
off,  you  perceive,  in  point  of  diversions ;  espe- 
cially as  I  shall  go  to  'em,  just  as  much  as  I 
should  if  I  lived  a  thousand  miles  off.  But 
no  matter  for  that ;  the  spectator  at  a  play  is 
more  entertained  than  the  actor ;  and  in  real 
life  it  is  much  the  same.  You  will  say,  per- 
haps, that  if  I  never  frequent  these  places,  I 
shall  not  come  within  Uie  description  of  a 
spectator;  and  you  will  say  right  I  have 
made  a  blunder,  which  shall  be  corrected  in 
the  next  edition. 

You  are  old  dog  at  a  bad  tenant;  witness 
all  my  uncle's  and  your  mother's  geese  and 
gridirons.  There  is  something  so  extremely 
impertinent  in  entering  upon  a  man's  premi- 
ses, and  using  them  without  paying  for  'em, 
that  I  could  easily  resent  it  if  I  would.  But 
I  rather  choose  to  entertain  myself  with 
thinking  how  you  will  scour  the  man  about, 
and  worry  him  to  death,  if  once  you  begin 
with  him.  Poor  wretch !  I  leave  him  entirely 
to  your  mercy. 

My  dear  Joe,  you  desire  me  to  write  long 
letters.  I  have  neither  nmtter  enough  nor 
perseverance  enough  for  the  purpose.    How- 

*  PriTtte  oomapoodMMfw  * 


ever,  if  you  can  but  contrive  to  be  tired  of 
reading  as  soon  as  I  am  tired  of  writing,  we 
shdl  &d  that  short  ones  answer  just  as  we& : 
and,  in  my  opinion,  this  b  a  very  practicable 
measure. 

My  friend  Colman  has  had  good  fortune ; 
I  wish  him  better  fortune  still ;  which  is,  that 
he  may  make  a  right  use  of  it  The  trage* 
dies  of  Uoyd  and  Bensley  are  both  very  deep. 
If  they  are  hot  of  use  to  the  surviving  part  of 
the  sodety,  it  is  their  own  fault 

I  was  debtor  to  Bensl^  seven  pounds,  <ST 
nine,  I  forget  which.  If  you  can  find  out  bis 
brother,  you  will  do  me  a  great  favor  if  yon 
will  pay  him  for  me ;  but  do  it  at  your  leisure. 

Yours  and  theirs,* 

W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HSSKSTH. 

HanOngvloB,  Jidjr  4,  HW. 

Being  just  emerged  fh>m  the  Ou.se,  I  sit 
do\^ni  to  thank  you,  my  dear  cousin,  for  your 
friendly  and  comfortable  letter.  What  could 
you  think  of  my  unaccountable  behavior  to 
you  in  that  visit  I  mentioned  in  my  laat  t  I 
remember  I  neither  spoke  to  you  nor  looked 
at  you.  The  solution  of  the  mystery  indeed 
fbllowed  soon  after,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  have  been  inexplicable.  The  uproar 
within  was  even  then  begun,  and  my  silence 
was  only  the  sulkiness  of  a  thnnder-stonn 
before  it  opens.  I  am  glad,  however,  that 
the  only  instance  in  which  I  knew  not  how 
to  value  your  company  was  when  I  waa  not 
in  my  senses.  It  was  the  first  of  the  kind, 
and  I  trust  in  God  it  will  be  the  bst 

How  naturally  does  affliction  make  i» 
Christians !  and  how  impossible  it  is,  wjien 
dl  human  help  is  vdn,  and  the  whole  earth 
too  poor  and  trifling  to  furnish  us  with  one 
moments  peace — how  impossible  is  it  then 
to  avoid  looking  at  the  Gospel !  It  gives  me 
some  concern,  Siongh  at  the  same  time  it  in« 
creases  my  OTatitude,  to  reflect,  that  a  convert 
made  in  Bedlam  is  more  likely  to  be  a  stnro- 
bling-block  to  others  than  to  advance  their 
faith.  But,  if  it  has  that  effect  upon  any,  it 
is  owing  to  their  reasoning  amiss,  and  draw- 
ing their  conclusions  from  fdse  premises. 
He  who  can  ascribe  an  amendment  of  life 
and -manners  and  a  reformation  of  the  heart 
itself  to  madness,  is  guilty  of  an  absurdity 
that  in  any  other  case  would  fasten  the  im- 
putation of  madness  upon  himsdf :  for,  by  so 
doing,  he  ascribes  a  reasonable  effect  to  an 
unreasonable  cause,  and  a  positive  effect  to  a 
negative.  But,  when  Christianity  only  is  to 
be  sacrificed,  he  that  stabs  deepest  is  alwmys  * 

*  The  Mabor  Is  sappoa^  to  Mmo  Mra.  Hill  umI  fa«r 
two  dsQirhten.  Tint  word  tArirt  cauioC  fo  wc41  reftr  to 
the  last  anttcedetu,  the  Mrtoitt  who  ftaod  in  that  r«l»> 
tion  with  it  twing  both  dettd  ■!  iht  Utte  te  wrBta»  ■•  Is 
evMeni  flrom  the  oooluct. 
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the  wisest  man.  You,  roy  dear  cousin,  your- 
•elf,  will  be  apt  to  think  I  carry  the  matter 
too  for,  and  that,  in  the  present  warmth  of 
my  heart.  I  make  too  ample  a  concession  in 
tKfins^  that  I  am  only  now  a  convert  You 
Uunk  1  always  believed,  and  I  thought  so  too, 
but  yoQ  were  deceived,  and  so  was  I.  I  called 
toyi^lf  indeed  a  Christian,  but  He  who  knows 
my  heart,  knows  that  I  never  did  a  right  thing, 
nor  abstained  from  a  wrong  one,  because  I 
was  HO.  But,  if  i  4id  either,  it  was  under 
the  influence  of  8om0  other  motive.  And  it 
is  such  seeming  Christians,  such  pretending 
believers,  that  do  most  mischief  to  the  cause, 
affl  famish  the  strongest  arguments  to  sup- 
port  the  infidelity  of  its  enemies :  unless  pro- 
Wion  and  conduct  go  togethar,  the  man's 
life  U  a  lie,  and  the  validity  of  what  he  pro- 
fe«ea  itself  is  called  in  question.  The  differ- 
ence  between  a  Christian  and  an  unbeliever 
would  be  so  strikia|,  if  the  treacherous  allies 
of  the  church  wow  go  over  at  once  to  the 
other  aide,  that  I  am  satisfied  religion  would 
be  no  loser  by  the  bargain. 

1  reckon  it  one  instance  of  the  providence 
that  has  attended  me  throughout  this  whole 
event,  that,  instead  of  being  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  London  physicians — ^who 
were  «o  much  nearer,  that  I  wonder  I  was 
not — I  was  carried  to  Dr.  Cotton.  I  was  not 
only  treated  by  him  with  the  greatest  tender- 
oeM6  while  I  was  ill,  and  attended  with  the 
utmost  diligence,  but  when  my  reason  was 
restored  to  me,  and  I  had  so  much  need  of  a 
religious  friend  to  converse  with,  to  whom  I 
could  open  my  mind  upon  the  subject  with- 
out reserve,  I  could  hardly  have  found  a  fitter 
person  for  the  purpose.  My  eagerness  and 
anxiety  to  settle  my  opinions  upon  that  long- 
neglected  point  made  it  necessary,  that  while 
ray  mind  wa4  yet  weak,  and  my  spirits  ^cer- 
tain, I  should  have  some  assistance.  The 
doctor  was  as  ready  to  administer  relief  to 
me  in  this  article  likewise,  and  as  well  quali- 
fied to  do  it  as  in  that  which  was  more  im- 
mediately his  province.  How  man^  physi- 
cians would  have  thought  this  an  irregular 
appetite  and  a  symptom  of  remaining  mad- 
neaa !  But  if  it  were  so,  my  friend  was  as 
mad  as  myself,  and  it  is  well  for  me  that  he 
wa.<4  40. 

My  dear  cousin,  you  know  not  half  the 
detivennces  I  have  received :  my  brother  is 
the  only  one  in  the  family  who  does.  My 
recovery  U  indeed  a  signal  one,  but  a  greater, 
if  poAsible,  went  before  it.  My  future  life 
must  exprew  my  thankfulness,  tor  by  words 
I  eonoot  do  It 

I  pray  God  lb  bless  you,  and  my  friend 
Sr  Thomas. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

UanUngdoD,  July  5, 1765w 

My  dear  Lady  Heskeib, — ^My  pen  runs  so 
fast  you  will  begin  to  wfeh  you  had  not  put 
it  in  motion,  but  you  must  consider  we  have 
not  met,  even  by  letter,  almost  these  two 
years,  which  will  account,  in  some  measure, 
for  my  pestering  yon  in  this  manner;  besides 
my  last  was  no  answer  to  yours,  and  there- 
fore I  consider  myself  as  still  in  your  debt. 
To  say  truth,  I  have  this  long  time  promised 
myself  a  correspondence  with  you  as  one  of 
my  principal  pleasures. 

I  should  have  written  to  you  froih  St.  Al- 
bania long  since,  but  was  walling  to  perform 
quarantine  first,  both  for  my  own  sake,  and 
because  I  thou^t  my  letters  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  you  from  any  other  qpftrt«< 
You  will  perceive  I  allowed  myself  a  very 
sufficient  time  for  the  purpose,  for  I  date  my 
recovery  from  the  25th  of  last  July,  having 
been  ill  seven  months,  and  well  twelve  months. 
It  was  on  that  day  my  brotlier  came  to  see  me ; 
I  was  far  from  well  when  he  came  in ;  yet, 
though  he  only  stayed  one  day  with  xno,  his 
company  served  to  put  to  flight  a  thousand 
deliriums  and  delusions  which  I  still  labored 
under,  and  the  next  morning  found  myself  a 
new  creature.    But  to  the  present  purpose. 

As  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  this  place, 
I  like  it  extremely.  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish,  made  me  a  visit  the  day 
before  yesterday.  He  is  very  sensible,  a 
good  preacher,  and  conscientious  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  He  is  very  well  known 
to  Ihv  Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  the  author 
of  the  Treatise  on  the  Prophecies,  one  of  our 
best  bishops,  and  who  has  written  the  most 
demonstrative  proof  of  the  truth  of  Christian- 
ity, in  my  mind,  that  ever  was  published. 

There  is  a  village,  called  Hertfcad,  al»ut  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  hence.  The  church 
there  is  very  prettily  situated  upon  a  rising 
ground,  so  close  to  the  river  that  it  washes 
the  wall  of  the  churchyard.  T  found  an  epi- 
taph there  the  other  morning,  the  two  first 
lines  of  which  being  better  than  anythhig 
else  I  saw  there,  I  made  shift  to  remember. 
It  is  by  a  widow,  on  her  husband. 

"  Thou  wast  too  good  to  live  on  earth  with  me, 
And  I  not  good  enouj;h  to  die  with  thee." 

The  distance  of  this  place  from  Cambrid^ 
is  the  worst  circnmstiincc  belonging  to  it 
My  brother  and  I  aie  fifteen  miles  asunder, 
which,  eonsidering  that  I  came  hither  for  the 
sake  of  being  ne;ir  him,  is  rather  too  much. 
I  wish  that  youn^  man  was  better  known  in 
the  family.  He  has  as  many  good  qualities 
as  his  nearest  kindred  could  wish  to  fild  in 
him. 

As  Mr.  Quin  very  roundly  expressed  him- 
self upon  some  such  occasion,  "  here  te  vary 
plentinil  accommodation,  and  great  happinew 
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of  provision."    So  that  if  I  starve,  it  must  be 
through  forgetftilness  rather  than  scarcity. 
Fare  Uiee  well,  igy  good  and  dear  cousin. 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

July  12,'ll765. 

My  dear  Cousin^ — You  are  very  good  to 
me,  and  if  you  will  only  continue  to  write  at 
such  intervals  as  you  find  convenient,  I  shall 
receive  all  that  pleasure  which  I  proposed  to 
myself  from  our  correspondence.  I  aesire  no 
more  than  that  yon  would  never  drop  me  for 
jmy  length  of  time  together,  for  I  shall  then 
think  you  only  write  iMcause  something  hap- 
pened to  put  you  in  mind  of  me,  or  for  some 
Other  reason  equally  mortifying.  I  am  not, 
however,  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  you 
should  perform  this  act  of  friendship  so  fre- 
quently as  myself,  for  you  live  in  a  world 
swarming  with  engagements,  and  my  hours 
are  almost  all  my  own.  You  must  every  day 
be  employed  in  doin^  what  is  expected  from 
you  bf  a  thousand  ouiers,  and  I  have  nothing 
to  do  but  what  is  most  agreeable  to  myself. 

Our  mentioning  Newton's  Treatise  on  the 
Prophecies  brings  to  my  mind  an  anecdote 
of  Dr.  Young,  who  you  know  died  lately  at 
Welwyn.  l5r.  Cotton,  who  was  intimate 
with  him,  paid  him  a  visit  about  a  fortnight 
before  he  wos  seized  with  his  last  illness. 
The  old  mafi  was  tfien  in  perfect  health ;  the 
antiquity  of  his  person,  the  gravity  of  his  ut- 
terance, and  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
discoursed  about  religion,  gave  him,  in  the 
doctor's  eye,  the  appearance  of  a  prophet. 
Th«y  had  been  delivering  their  sentiments 
upon  this  boek  of  Newton,  when  Young 
closed  the  conference  thus: — ^"My  friend, 
thef%  are  two  considerations  upon  which  my 
faith  in  Christ  is  built  as  upon  a  rock :  the 
fall  of  man,  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the 
resnrrectioft  of  man,  the-  three  cardinal  arti- 
cle of  our  religion,  are  sQch  as  human  inge- 
nuity cDuld  never  kave  invented,  therefore 
they  must  be  divine ;  the  other  argument  is 
this.  If  the  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled 
(of  which  there  is  abundant  demonstntion), 
the  Scripture  must  be  the  word  of  God,  and 
if  the  Scripture  is  the  word  of  God,  Chris- 
tianity must  be  irue." 

This  treatise  on  the  prophecies  serves  a 
double  purpose ;  it  not  only  proves  the  truth 
of  religion,  in  a  manner  that  never  has  been, 
nor  ever  can  be  controverted ;  but  It  proves 
likewise,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  apos- 
tate, and  tho  iinti-Christian  church,  so  fre- 
quently foretold  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Todtaments.  Indeed  so  fatally  connected  is 
the  refutation  of  Poperv  with  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  when  the  latter  is  evinced  by 
the  Completion  of  the  prophecies,  that,  in 
proportion  as  light  is  thrown  upon  the  one, 


the  deformities  and  errors  of  the  otiief  are 
more  plainly  exhibited.  But  I  leave  you  to 
the  book  itself;  there  are  parts  of  it  wfoich 
may  possibly  aifford  you  less  entertainment 
than  the  rest,  because  you  have  never  been 
a  school-boy,  but  in  the  main  it  b  so  iiitere«iW 
ing,  and  you  are  so  fond  of  that  which  is  so, 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  like  it 

My  dear  cousin,  how  happy  am  I  in  having 
a  friend,  to  whom  I  can  open  my  heart  upon 
these  subjects !  I  have  nany  intimates  hi  the 
world,  and  have  had  many  more  than  I  stuUl 
have  hereafter,  to  whom  a  long  letter  upon 
these  most  important  articles  would  aupear 
tiresome  at  least,  if  not  impertinent  £0K  I 
am  not  afraid  of  meeting  with  that  reception 
from  you,  vho  have  never  yet  made  it  your 
interest  that  there  should  be  no  truth  in  the 
word  of  God.  May  this  everlasting  truth  be 
your  comfort  while  you  live,  and  attend  yon 
with  peace  and  joy  in  yotir  last  moments !  I 
love  you  too  well  not  to  make  this  a  part  of 
my  prayers ;  and  when  I  remember  my  friends 
on  these  occasions,  there  is  no  likelihood  ttiat 
you  can  be  forgotten. 

Yours  ever,        W.  C. 

P.  S. — CanAridge.  I  add  this  postscript 
at  my  brother's  rooms.  He  desires  to  be  af- 
fectionately remembered  to  you,  and  if  yoa 
are  in  town  about  a  fortnight  hence,  when  he 
proposes  to  be  there  himself,  will  take  a 
brealdast  with  you. 


TO  LADT   HESKETH. 

BunUngdon,  August  )st«  176S. 

My  dear  Cousin, — If  I  was  to  measure  yoar 
obligation  to  write  by  my  own  desire  to  hear 
from  you,  I  should  call  you  an  idle  corre- 
sposdent  if  a  post  went  by  without  bringing 
a  letter,  but  I  am  not  so  unreasonabW ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  myself  very  happy  in 
hearing  from  yoa  upon  your  own  terms,  as 
you  find  most  convenient.  Your  short  his- 
tory of  my  tamily  is  a  very  acceptable  part 
of  your  letter;  if  they  really  interei»t  them* 
selves  in  my  welfare,*  it  is  a  mark  of  their 
great  charity  for  one  who  has  been  a  disap- 
pointment  and  a  vexation  to  them  ever  since 
he  has  been  of  conseqqence  enough  to  be 
either.  My  friend  the  major's  behavior  to 
me,  afler  ah  he  suffered  by  my  abandoning 
his  interest  and  my  own,  in  so  miserable  a 
manner,  is  a  noble  mstance  of  ^nerositv  and 
tcue  greatness  of  mind :  and,  indeed,  I  knov 
no  man  in  whom  those  qualitiM  are  more 
conspicuous;  one  need  only  furnish  him  with 

*  Cowper'0  pocunivy  reaouroM  had  beta  Mtrions^ 
impaired  by  his  Um*  of  the  UerkiOUp  of  the  Jooroali  is 
the  Hoiue  of  L<Miia,  and  by  hts  miliaeqoeot  reai^naiJiia 
of  the  ofllce  of  Cbmnilsaloner  of  Banknipla.  At  Ui« 
kioA  ImUgatioa  OfMiMur  Cowper,  his  rrtoada  had  beA 
inoiieed  lu  unite  tn  rundrring  hia  IcMpme  more  ada^ntfa 
to  hia  mir<iaaarj'iiiaiia1  etpondltora. 
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an  opport^ity  to  dit^lay  them,  and  they  ore 
a] vnyt»  ni*%  to  show  themselves  Id  his  words 
wA  actions,  and  evan  in  his  countenance,  at 
a  momentZi)  warning.  I  have  great  reason  to 
lo  thantef\il<^I  have  lost  none  of  my  acquaint- 
■Qce,  but  those  wfaoQi  I  determined  not  to 
kc«]i.  I  am  sorry  this  class  ts  so  numerous. 
Wbat  would  I  not  give  4hat  every  friend  I 
hare  in  th4»  world  Were  not  almost  but  alto- 
£^'tiler  Christians!  My  dear  cousin,  I  am 
hatf  afnyd  to  talk  in  this  style,  lest  I  should 
*^n  ^  indidge  a  censorious  humor,  instead 
if  bonnsf,  u%  1  ought,  the  best  for  all  men. 
Hot  vOKii  can  be  said  against  ocular  proof, 
and  wb^  is  hapo  when  it  Is  built  upon  pre- 
«atAptii>n  ?  To  Use  the  most  holy  name  in 
the  uJllverK?  for  no  purpose,  or  a  bad  one, 
tonlnU)'  to  his  Wfh  express  commandment ; 
to  pass  the  day,  and  the  succeeding  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  without  one 
art  of  prfvate  devotion,  one  confession  of  our 
tins,  or  one  tlmnksgiving  for  tlie  numberless 
bleti^n^  we  enjov ;  to  hear  the  word  of  God 
iu  pubhc,  with  a  distracted  attention,  or  with 
nout  at  all ;  to  absent  ourselves  voluntarily 
from  the  blessed  Communion,  and  to  live  in 
the  total  neglect  of  it,  though  our  Ssfiour 
bib  charged  it  upon  us  with  an  express  in- 
jufiction — ore  the  common  and  ordinary  liber- 
tip's  ivliich  the  generality  of  professors  allow 
themitelves ;  and  what  is  this  but  to  live  with- 
out God  in  the  world  1  Many  causes  may  be 
a&.M^ied  for  this  anti-Christian  spirit,  so  prev- 
nloui  among  Christians,  but  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal I  take  to  be  their  utter  forgetful ness 
tlat  tliey  have  the  word  of  Grod  in  then*  pos- 

My  friend.  Sir  William  Russel,  was  dis- 
tantly related  to  a  very  accomplished  man, 
who,  though  he  never  believed  the  Gospel, 
admired  the  Scriptures  as  the  sublimest  com- 

r»^tioQs  in  the  world,  and  read  them  often, 
have  been  intimate  myself  with  a  man  of 
fine  taste,  who  has  confessed  to  me  that, 
Ihoajrh  he  could  not  subscribe  to  the  truth 
»f  ChriHtianily  itself,  yet  he  never  could  read 
St,  Lak«^s  account  of  oar  Saviour's  uppear- 
aoee  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus 
without  being  wonderfully  affected  by  it,  and 
be  thought  that,  if  the  stamp  of  divinity  Wius 
aDywhere  to  be  found  in  Scripture,  it  was 
!ftmng)y  marked  and  visibly  impressed  upon 
thai  p.'usngu.  If  these  men,  whose  hearts 
Were  chilled  with  the  darkness  of  infidelity, 
rould  find  such  charms  in  the  mere  style  of 
tiw  Scripture,  what  must  they  fuid  there 
whose  eye  penetrates  deeper  than  the  letter, 
tad  who  firmly  believe  themselves  interested 
in  all  the  valuable  privileges  of  the  Gospel  ? 
*Ue  that  believeth  on  me  is  passed  from 
death  unto  life,**  though  it  be  as  plain  a  sen- 
taioe  aa  words  can  form,  lias  more  beauties 
in  it  for  such  a  person  tlian  all  the  labors 
latiqmty  can  boast  of.     If  my  popr  man 


of  taste,  whom  I  have  juBt  mentioned,  had 
searched  a  little  further,  he  might  have  found 
other  parts  of  the  sacred  history  as  strongly 
marked  with  the  characters  or  divinity,  as 
that  h»  mentioned.  The  parable  of  the  prod^ 
igal  son,  the  most  beautiful  fiction  that  ever 
was  invented;  our  Saviour^s  speech  to  his 
disojples,  with  which  he  closes  his  earthly 
ministration,  full  of  the  sublimest  dignity, 
and  tendereet  affection;  surpass  everything 
tliat  I  e^er  read,  and,  like  the  Stpirit  by  which 
they  were  dictated,  fly  directly  to  the  heart 
If  the  Scripture  did  not  disdain  all  affectation 
of  ornament,  one  should  call  these,  and  such 
as  these,  the  ornamental  parts  of  it,  but  the 
matter  of  it  is  that  tq^n  which  it  principally 
stakes  its  credit  with  us,  and  the  style,  how- 
ever excellent  and  peculiar  to  itself,  is  the 
only  one  of  those  many  external  evidences 
by  which  it  recommends  itself  to  our  belief. 
I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
book  you  mention ;  you  could  not  have  sent 
me  anything  that  would  have  been  more  wel- 
come, unless  you  had  sent  me  your  own  med- 
itations Instead  of  them. 

Yours,        W.  C. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

August  Htti,  1765. 

Dear  Jot, — ^Both  Lady  Hesketh  and  my 
brotlier  had  apprized  me  of  your  intention  to 
give  me  a  call ;  and  herein  I  find  they  were 
both  mistaken.  But  they  both  informed  me, 
likewise,  that  you  were  already  set  out  for 
Warwickshire ;  m  consequence  of  which  lat^ 
ter  intelligence,  I  have  lived  in  continual  ex- 
pectation  of  seeing  you,  any  time  this  fort- 
night. Now,  how  these  two  ingenious  per- 
sonages (for  such  they  are  both)  should  mis- 
take an  expedition  to  French  Flanders  for  a 
journey  to  WarwicksWre,  is  more  than  I, 
with  all  my  ingenuity,  can  imagine.  I  am 
glad,  however,  that  I  have  still  a  chance  of 
seeing  you,  and  shall  trea^iure  it  up  amongst 
ray  agreeable  expectations.  In  the  meantime, 
yon  are  welcome  to  the  Briti3h  shore,  as  the 
song  has  it^  and  I  thank  you  for  your  epitome 
of  your  travels.  You  don't  tell  me  how  you 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  custom-house 
officers,  though  I  dare  say  you  we?e  knuckle- 
deep  in  contrabands,  and  had  your  boots 
stuffed  with  all  and  all  manner  of  unlawful 
wares  and  merchandizes. 

You  know,  Joe,  I  am  very  deep  in  debt  to 
my  little  physician  at  St.  Albans,  and  that  the 
handsomest  thing  I  can  do  will  be  to  pay  him 
le  pluldt  qu'U  sera  possible  (that  is  vile  French, 
I  believe,  but  you  can,  now,  correct  it).  My 
brother  informs  me  that  you  have  such  a 
quantity  of  cash  in  your  nands  on  my  ac- 
count, that  I  may  venture  to  send  him  forty 
pounds  immediately.    This,  therefore,  I  shall 
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be  obliged  if  yon  will  manage  for  me ;  and 
when  you  receive  the  hundred  pounds,  which 
my  brother  likewise  brags  you  are  shorUy  to 
receive,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  discharge 
the  remainder  of  that  debt,  without  waiting 
for  any  further  advice  from  your  humble 
servant 

I  am  become  a  professed  horseman,  a^  do 
hereby  assume  to  myself  the  style  and  title 
of  the  Knight  of  the  Bloody  Spur.  It  has 
cost  me  mudb  to  bring  this  point  to  bear; 
but  I  think  I  have  at  last  accomplished  it 
My  love  to  all  your  family. 

Yours  ever,        W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Huntingdon,  Angust  17, 176S. 

You  told  me,  my  dear  cousin,  that  I  need 
not  fear  writing  too  often,  and  you  perceive 
I  take  you  at  your  word.  At  present,  how- 
ever, I  shall  do  little  more  than  thank  you 
for  your  Meditations,  which  I  admire  exceed- 
ingly ;  the  author  of  them  manifestly  loved 
the  truth  with  an  undissembled  affection,  had 
made  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  it, 
and  experienced  all  the  happiness  that  natu- 
rally results  from  that  noblest  of  all  attain- 
ments. There  is  one  circumstance  which  he 
gives  us  frequent  occasion  to  obferve  in  him, 
which  I  beUeve  will  ever  be  found  in  the 
philosophy  of  every  true  Chr^ian.  I  mean 
the  emment  rank  which  he  assigns  to  faith 
among  the  virtues,  as  the  source  and  parent 
of  them  all.  There  is  nothing  more  uafalH- 
bly  true  than  this ;  and  doubtless  it  is  with 
n  view  to  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  na- 
ture of  a  true  faith,  that  our  Saviour  says 
•'fte  that  believeth  in  me  hath  everlasting 
life,"  with  many  other  expressions  to  the 
same  purpose.  Considered  in  this  light,  no 
wonder  it  has  the  power  of  salvation  ascribed 
to  it  Considered  in  any  other,  we  must 
suppose  it  to  operate  like  an  oriental  talis- 
man, if  it  obtains  for  us  the  least  advantage ; 
which  is  an  affront  to  Him,  who  insists  upon 
our  having  it,  and  will  on  no  other  terms  ad- 
mit us  to  his  favor.  I  mention  this  distin- 
gui?*hing  article  in  his  Reflections,  the  rather 
because  it  serves  for  a  solid  foundation  to 
tJie  distinction  I  made  in  my  last,  between 
tiie  specious  professor  and  the  true  believer, 
between  him  whose  faith  is  his  Sunday  suit 
and  hun  who  never  puts  it  off  at  all — a  dis- 
tinction I  am  a  little  fearful  sometimes  of 
making,  because  it  is  a  hea\T  stroke  upon 
the  practice  of  more  than  half  the  Christians 
in  the  world. 

My  dear  cousin,  I  told  vou  I  read  the  book 
with  great  pleasure,  which  may  be  accounted 
for  from  its  otvn  merit,  but  perhaps  it  pleased 
me  the  more  because  you  had  travelled  the 
same  road  before  me.  You  know  there  is 
no  such  pleasure  as  this,  which  would  want 


great  explanation  to  ^ozne  folk^  being  per- 
haps a  mystery  to  those  whose  hearts  ere  a 
mere  muscle,  and  serve  only  for  the  purposes 
of  an  even  circulation. 

W,C. 


TO  LADY  HB8KETH. 

Though  I  have  some  fery  a^reeaWe 
quaintance  at  Huntingdon,  my  deer  eoiisiti^ 
none  are  so  agreeable  as  the  arrival  of  voor 
letters.  I  thank  you  for  that  which  I  hMre 
just  received  from  Droxford,  and  portieularly 
for  that  part  of  it,  where  you  ^ve  me  ao  un- 
limited liberty  upon  the  aobjrct  I  Ittf©  al- 
ready so  often  written  ufbn.  Whatever  in- 
terests us  deeply,  as  oatnrelly  flows  tnto  the 
pen  as  it  does  from  the  lips,  when  eveiy  re- 
straint is  taken  away,  and  wo  meet  with  a 
friend  indulgent  enough  to  attend  to  ua. 
How  many,  in  all  that  variety  of  charactere 
with  whom  I  am  aoqeainted,  could  I  find, 
after  the  strictest  search,  to  whom  1  could 
write  as  I  do  to  you  ?  I  hope  tlie  inimber 
will  increase :  I  am  sure  it  cannot  easily  be 

diminished.    Poor !    I  have  heard  the 

whole  of  his  history,  and  can  ottly  lament 
what  I  am  sure  I  can  make  no  apology  for. 
Two  of  my  friends  have  been  cut  off,  aurtng 
my  illness,  in  the  midst  of  such  a  life  as  it  is 
frightful  to  reflect  upon,  and  here  am  I,  in 
better  health  and  spirits  than  I  can  almost 
remember  to  have  enjoyed  bcforef-after  hav- 
ing  spent  months  in  the  apprehension  of  in- 
stant death.  How  mysterious  are  tlite  ways 
of  Providence!  Why  did  I  receive  grace 
and  mercy  ?  Why  was  I  preserved,  afflicted 
for  my  good,  received,  as  I  trust,  into  favor, 
and  blessed  with  the  greatest  happiness  I  can 
ever  know,  or  hope  for,  in  this  life,  while 
these  were  overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  un- 
awakened,  nnrepenting,  and  every  way  un- 
prepared for  it?  His  infinite  wisdom,  to 
whose  iofinite  mercy  I  owe  it  all,  can  eolre 
these  questions,  and  none  besides  him.  If  a 
freethinker,  as  many  a  man  miscalls  himself^ 
could  be  brought  to  give  a  serious  answer 
to  them,  he  would  certainly  say,  **Witho0t 
doubt.  Sir,  you  were  in  greM  danger;  you 
had  a  narrow  escape ;  a  most  fortunate  one, 
indeed."  How  excessively  foolish,  as  well 
as  shocking !  As  if  life  depended  upas  luck, 
and  all  that  we  are  or  can  be,  all  tliat  we  have 
or  hope  for,  could  possibly  be  referred  to  ^c- 
cident  Yet  to  this  freedom  of  thought  it  i» 
owing  that  He,  who,  as  our  Saviour  tella  u*. 
is  thoroughly  apprized  of  the  death  of  the 
meanest  or  his  creatures,  is  supposed  to  leave 
those,  whom  ho  has  made  iu  his  own  iouige, 
to  the  mercy  of  chance :  and  to  this  therefoi^ 
it  is  likewise  owing,  that  the  correction  which 
our  Heavenly  Fa^er  bestows  upon  a8>  thai 
we  may  be  fitted  to  receive  hia  bleseing,  ia  00 
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often  dmapppinted  of  its  benevolent  intention, 
«Dd  that  men  defipine  tlie  clmstening  of  the 
Akai^ty.  Fevers  and  a]l  diseases  are  acci- 
^ts  and  long  life,  recovery  at  leaat  from 
sidtDesH,  is  the  gift  of  the  physician.  No 
man  can  be  a  gi^ater  friend  to  the  use  of 
means  npon  these  octeasioDS  than  myself,  for 
it  were  presumption  and  enthusiasm  to  neg- 
lect them.  Goa  has  endued  them  with  salu- 
Ihp  properties  on  purpose  that  we  migjit 
%ni]  ourselves  of  them,  otherwise  that  part 
of  his  creation  were  in  vain.  But  to  impute 
our  recovery  to  the  medicine,  and  to  carry 
our  riewH  no  further,  is  to  rob  God  of  his 
honor,  and  is  sRUig  in  effect  that  he  has 
parted  with  the  keys  of  life  and  death,  and, 
bv  giving  to  a  drug  the  power  to  heal  us,  has 
plomi  our  lives  out  of  Iiis  own  reach.  He 
that  thinks  tbns,  may  as  well  fall  upon  his 
koeefttat  once,  and  return  thanks  to  the  me- 
dietoe  that  cured  him,  for  it  was  certainly 
more  instrumental  in  hiaxecovery  than  either 
tbe  apothticary  or  the  dOtttor.  My  dear  cous- 
in, a  firm  persuasion  of  the  superintendence 
of  Providence  over  all  our  concerns  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  our  happiness.  Without 
it.  we  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  practise  anytliing  like  resignation  to 
his  wdL  If  I  am  convinced  that  no  affliction 
ean  befall  me  without  the  permission  of  God, 
]  am  convinced  likewise  that  he  sees  and 
knows  that  I  am  afflicted ;  believing  this,  I 
must,  in  the  same  degree,  believe  that  if  I 
pfj»y  to  him  for  deliverance  he  hears  me ;  I 
mu4i  needs  know  likewise,  with  equal  assur- 
«Dce,  that  if  he  hears  he  will  also  deliver  me, 
if  ihat  will  upon  the  whole  be  most  condu- 
cive to  my  happiness ;  and,  if  he  does  not  de- 
liver me,  I  may  be  well  assured  that  he  has 
Doof  but  the  most  benevolent  intention  in 
detljuing  it.  Ho  made  us,  not  because  we 
eoDlJ  add  to  liis  happiness,  which  was  always 
perfect,  but  that  we  might  be  happy  ourselves; 
and  will  he  not,  in  all  his  dispensations  to- 
ward* uis,  even  in  tlie  minutest,  «on8ult  that 
eod  for  which  he  made  us  ?  To  suppose  the 
CftDtnuy,  is  (which  we  are  not  always  aware 
oO  affrontuig  every  one  of  hi^  attributes; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  certain  conse- 
<)oeoce  of  disbelieving  his  care  for  us  is  that 
we  renounce  utterly  our  dependence  upon 
bin.  In  this  view  it  will  appear  plainly  that 
the  line  of  duty  is  not  stretched  too  tight, 
when  we  are  told  that  we  ought  to  accept 
tverjtiung  at  his  hands  as  a  blessing,  and  to 
be  thankful  even  while  we  smart  under  the 
rod  of  iron,  with  which  he  sometimes  rules 
u.  Without  this  persuasion,  every  bless- 
ing, however  we  may  think  ourselves  happy 
ID  it,  loses  it«  greatest  recommendation,  and 
•very  affliction  is  intolerable.  Death  itself 
oiut  be  welcome  to  him  who  has  this  iaith, 
<Qd  he  who  ha«  it  not  must  aim  at  it,  if  he  is 
5vt  a  madmao.     You  cannot  think  how  glad 


I  am  to  hear  you  are  going  to  commence 
lady,  and  mistress  of  Freemantle.*  I  know 
it  well,  and  could  go  to  it  from  Southampton 
blindfold.  You  are  kind  to  invite  me  to  it, 
and  I  shall  be  so  kind  to  myself  as  to  accept" 
the  invitation,  though  I  should  not,  for  a 
slight  consideration,  be  prevailed  upon  to 
quit  my  beloved  retirement  at  Huntingdon. 

Yours  ever,        W,  C. 


TO  LADY  HES^TH. 

HunUAgdon,  Sept.  14, 1765. 

My  dear  Cousin, — ^The  longer  I  live  here, 
the  better  I  like  the  place,  and  the  people  who 
belong  to  it.  I  am  upon  very  good  terms' 
with  no  less  than  five  families,  besides  two 
or  three  odd  scrambling  fellows  like  myself. 
The  last  acquaintance  I  ma^^hefe  is  with 
the  race  of  the  Unwins,  conJRng  of  father 
and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  the  most  com- 
fortable, social  folks  you  ever  knew.  The 
son  is  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  one  of 
the  most  unreserved  and  amiable  young  men 
I  ever  conversed  with.  He  ia  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  time  of  life  when  suspicion  recom- 
mends itself  to  us  in  the  form  of  wisdom, 
and  seta  everything  but  our  own  dear  selves 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  our  esteem 
and  confidence.  Consequently,  lie  is  known 
almost  as  soon  as  seen,  and,  having  nothing 
in  his  heart  that  makes  it  necessary  for  him 
to  keep  it  barred  and  bolted,  opens  it  to  the 
perusal  even  of  a  stranger.  The  father  is  a 
clergyman,  and  the  son  is  designed  for  orders. 
The  design  however  is  quite  his  own,  proceed- 
ing merely  from  his  being,  and  having  always 
been,  sincere  in  his  belief  and  love  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Another  acquaintance  I  have  lately  made 
is  with  a  Mr.  Nicholson,  a  north-country  di- 
vine, very  poor,  but  very  good,  and  very 
happy.  He  reads  prayers  here  twice  a-day, 
all  the  yciir  round,  and  travels  on  foot  to 
serve  two  churches  ever%  Sunday  through 
the  year,  his  journey  out  and  home  again 
being  sixteen  miles.  I  supped  with  him  last 
night.  He  gave  me  bread  and  cheese,  and  a 
black  jug  of  ale  of  his  own  brewing,  and 
doubtless  brewed  by  his  own  hands.  An- 
other of  my  acquaintance  is  Mr. ,  a  thin, 

tjill,  old  man,  and  as  good  as  he  is  thin.  He 
drinks  nothing  but  water,  and  eats  no  flesh, 
partly  (I  believe)  from  a  religious  scruple 
(for  he  is  very  religious),  and  partly  in  the 
spirit  of  a  valetudinarian.  He  is  to  be  met 
with  every  morning  of  his  life,  at  about  six 
o'clock,  at  a  fountain  of  very  fine  water, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  which  is  reck- 
oned extremely  like  the  Bristol  spring.  Being 
both  early  risers,  and  the  only  early  walkers 
in  the  place,  we  soon  became  acquainted. 
His  great  piety  can  be  equalled  by  nothing 
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but  his  great  regularity ;  for  be  is  the  most 
perfect  timepiece  in  the  world.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  visit  likewise  from  Mr. ^    He  is 

very  much  a  gentleman,  well-read,  and  sensi- 
ble. I  am  persuaded,  in  short,  that  if  I  had 
had  the  choice  of  all  England  where  to  fix 
my  abode,  I  could  nol  have  chosen  better  for 
myself,  and  most  likely  I  should  not  have 
chosen  so  well. 

You  say,  you  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for 
salvation  to  undergo  the  same  afflictions  that 
I  have  undergone.  No !  my  dear  cousin,  God 
deals  with  his  children  as  a  merciful  father ; 
he  does  not,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  afflict  wil- 
lingly the  sons  of  men.  Doubtless  there  are 
many,  who,  having  been  placed  by  his  good 
providence  out  of  the  reach  of  any  great  evil 
and  the  influence  of  bad  example,  have,  from 
their  very  infancy,  been  partakers  of  the  grace 
of  hil  Holy  S^t,  in  sucli  a  manner  as  never 
to  have  allowed  themselves  in  any  grievous 
oflcnce  against  bim.  May  you  love  him  more 
and  more,  day  by  day,  as  every  day,  while 
you  think  upon  him,  you  will  find  him  more 
worthy  of  your  love;  and  may  you  be  finally 
accepted  by  him  for  his  sake  whose  interces- 
sion for  all  his  faithful  servants  cannot  but 
prevail !  Yours  ever, 

W.  C. 


TO  LAOT   HESKETH. 

Hnntiiigdom  Oct  10, 1765. 

My  dear  Cousin, — ^I  should  grumble  at 
jrour  long  silence,  if  I  did  not  know  that  one  ' 
may  love  one's  friends  very  well,  though  one 
is  not  always  in  a  humor  to  write  to  them. 
Besides,  I  have  the  satiafiiction  of  being  per- 
fectly sure  that  you  have  at  least  twenty  times 
recollected  Uie  debt  you  owe  me,  and  as  often 
resolved  to  par  it:  and  perhaps,  while  you 
remain  indebted  to  me,  you  think  of  me  twice 
as  oflen  as  you  would  ao  if  the  account  was 
clear.  These  are  tha  reflections  with  which  I 
comfort  myself  under  the  affliction  of  not 
hearing  from  you ;  my  temper  does  not  in- 
cline me  to  jealousy,  and,  if  it  did,  I  should 
set  all  right  by  having  recourse  to  what  I 
have  already  received  from  you. 

I  thank  God  for  your  friendship,  and  for 
every  friend  I  have  ;  for  all  the  nleasing  cir- 
cumstances here ;  for  my  health  of  body,  and 
pei^t  serenity  of  mind.  To  recollect  the 
past,  and  compare  it  with  the  present,  is  all  I 
have  need  of  to  fill  me  with  gratitude ;  and 
lo  be  grateful  is  to  be  happy.  Not  that  I 
think  myself  sufficiently  thankful,  or  that  I 
ever  shall  be  so  in  this  life.  The  warmest 
heart  perhaps  only  feels  by  fits,  and  is  often 
as  insensible  as  the  coldest  lliis  at  least  is 
frequently  the  case  with  mine,  and  oftener 
than  it  should  be.  But  the  mercy  that  can 
forgive  iniquity  will  never  be  severe  to  mark 
our  frailties;  to  that  mercy,  my  dear  cousin, 


I  commend  yoa,  with  earnest  wishes  for  your 
wdfare,  and  remain  your  ever  affectionate 

W.C. 


TO  ItAPT  HESKETH. 

Bnotii^doii,  OcC  18,  miw 

I  wish  you  joy,  my  dear  cousin,  of  being 
safely  arrived  in  port  from  the  storms  of 
Southampton.    For- my  own  part,  who  am 
but  as  a  Thames  wherry,  in  a  world  foil  of 
tempest  and  commotion,  I  know  so  well  the 
value  of  the  creek  I  have  put  into,  and  the 
snugness  it  aflfords  me,  that  I  have  a  sensible 
spmpathy  with  you  in  the' pleasure  you  find 
in  being  once  more  blown  to  Droxford.    I 
know  enough  of  Miss  Morley  to  send  her  my 
compliments,  to  which,  if  I  had  never  seen 
her,  her  aflfection  for  you  would  'sufficientlj 
entitle  her.     If  I  neglected  to  do  it  sooner, 
it  is  only  because  I  am  lUturally  apt  to  neg- 
lect what  I  ought  to  do;  and  if  I  was  aa 
genteel  as  I  am  negligent,!  should  be  the 
most  delightful  creature  in  the  universe.     I 
am  glad  you  think  so  favorably  of  my  Huot- 
ingdon  acquaintance ;  they  are  indeed  a  nice 
set  of  folks,  and  suit  me  exactly.     I  should 
have  been  more  particular  in  my  account  of 
Miss  Uniivin,  if  I  had  had  materials  for  a  mi- 
nute description.    She  is  about  eighteen  years 
x.f  age,  rather  handsome  and  genteel.     In  ber 
mother's  company  she  says  little,  not  because 
her  mother  requires  it  of  her,  but  because  shie 
seems  glad  of  that  excuse  for  not  talking,  be- 
ing somewhat  inclined  to  bashful ness.    There 
is  the  most  remarkable  cordiality  between  all 
the  parts  of  the  family,  and  the  mother  and 
daughter  seem  to  doat  upon  each  other.    The 
first  time  I  went  to  the  house,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  daughter  alone;  and  sat  with 
her  near  half  an  hour  before  her  brother  «ame 
in,  who  had  appointed  me  to  call  upon  him. 
Talking  is  necessary  in  a  tete-a^te^  to  distin- 
guish the  persons  of  the  drama  from  the 
chairs  they  sit  on:  accordingly,  she  talked  a 
great  deal,  and  extremely  well ;  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  family,  behaved  \«*ith  as  much  ease 
and  address  as  if  we  had  been  old  acquaint- 
ance.    She  resembles  her  mother  in  her  great 
piety,  who  is  one  of  thejnost  remarkable  in- 
stances of  it  I  have  ever  seen.    They  are  alto- 
gether the  cheerfullest  and  most  engaging 
family-piece  it  is  possible  to  conceive.    Since 
I  \iTote  the  above,  I  met  Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  j 
street,  and  went  home  with  her.     She  and  I 
walked  together  near  two  hours  in  the  gar- 
den, and  had  a  conversation  which  did  me 
more  good  than  I  should  have  received  from 
an  audience  of  the  first  prince  in  Europe. 
That  woman  is  a  blessing  to  me,  and  I  never 
see  her  without  being  the  better  for  her  com- 
pany.    I  am  treated  in  the  family  as  if  I  was 
a  near  relation,  and  haf  e  "been  repeatedly  in- 
vited to  call  upon  them  at  all  times.    You 
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tnow  what  a  shy  fellow  I  am ;  I  cannot  pre- 
vail with  myself  to  make  so  much  use  of  this 
privilege  ts  I  am  sure  they  intend  I  should, 
but  perhaps  this  awkwardness  will  wear  off 
hereafter  It  was  my  earnest  request  before 
I  left  8t  Al  ban's,  that  wherever  it  might 
please  Providence  to  dispose  of  me,  I  might 
meet  wfth  such  an  acquaintance  as  I  find  in 
Mrt.  Unwin.  How  happy  it  is  to  believe, 
with  a  steadfast  assurance,  that  our  petitions 
are  heard,  even  while  we  are  making  them  ! 
— and  how  delightful  to  meet  with  a  proof 
of  it  in  the  enectual  and  actual  grant  of 
them !  Surely  it  is  a  gracious  finishing  giveo 
io  those  means  which  the  Almighty  has  oeen 
plea^  io  make  use  of  for  my  conversion. 
AiW  hafiflg  been  deservedly  rendered  unfit 
for  any  society,  to  be  again  qualified  for  it, 
and  admitted  at  once  into  the  fellowship  of 
those  whom  God  regards  as  the  excellent  of 
the  earth,  and  whom,  in  the  emphatical  Ian- 
j^uage  of  Scripture,  he  preserves  q»  the  apple 
of  Iu8  eye,  is  a  blessing,  which  carries  with 
tl  the  stamp  and  visible  superscription  of  di- 
rine  bounty — a  grace  unlimited  as  unde- 
served ;  ana,  like  its  glorious  Author,  free  in 
hi  course,  and  blessed  in  its  operation ! 

Mjr  dear  cousin  I  health  and  happiness, 
and,  above  all,  the  favor  of  our  great  and 
graciaus  Lord  attend  you !  while  we  seek  it 
in  spirit  and  in  truth  we  are  infinitely  more 
«eure  of  it  than  of  the  next  breath  we  ex- 
pect to  draw.  Heaven  and  earth  have  their 
lestined  periods ;  ten  thousand  worlds  will 
nmsh  at  the  oonsummation  of  all  things; 
but  the  word  of  God  standeth  fast,  and  they 
Mrbo  trust  in  him  shall  never  be  confounded. 

Hy  love  to  all  who  inquire  after  me. 

Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  MAJOR  COWFER. 

HunUngdon,  Oct.  18, 1765. 

My  dear  Major« — ^I  have  neither  lost  the 
aa€  of  my  fingers  nor  my  memory,  though 
ny  unaccountable  silence  might  incline  you 
io  Ku^pect  that  I  had  lost  bot£  The  history 
>f  those  things  \Yhich  have,  from  time  to 
time,  prevented  my  scribbling  would  not  only 
be  insipid,  but  extremely  voluminous,  for 
^icb  reasons  tiiey  will  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance at  present,  nor  probably  at  any 
time  hereafter.  If  my  neglecting  to  write  to 
fou  wore  a  proof  that  I  hml  never  thought  of 
yoo,  mid  that  had  been  really  the  ca^e,  five 
»hilhn{rK  apiece  would  have  been  much  too 
htUu  to  give  for  the  sight  of  such  a  monster ! 
hat  ]  am  no  such  monster,  nor  do  I  perceive 
in  my»eJf  the  least  tendency  to  such  a  trans- 
funuation.  You  may  recollect  that  I  hud 
but  very  uncomfortable  o^pcctations  of  the 
aceommodatfons  I  should  meet  with  at  Hun- 
liogdon.    How  much  better  v^  it  to  take  our 


lot  where  it  sWll  please  Providence  to  cast  it 
without  anxiety !  had  I  chosen  for  myself,  it 
is  impossible  I  could  ha^e  fixed  upon  a  place 
so  agreeable  to  me  in  ^1  respects.  I  so 
much  dreaded  the  thought  of  having  a  new 
acquaintance  to  make,  with  no  other  recom- 
mendation than  that  of  being  a  perfect 
stranger,  that  I  heartily  wished  no  creature 
here  might  take  the  least  notice  of  me.  In- 
stead of  which,  in  about  two  months  after 
my  arrival,  I  became  known  to  all  the  visita- 
ble people  here,  and  do  verily  think  it  the 
mpst  agreeable  neighborhood  I  ever  saw. 

Hftre  are  three  families  wKo  have  received 
me  with  the  utmost  civiHty,  and  two  in  par- 
ticular have  treated  me  with  as  much  cor- 
diality as  if  their' pedigree  and  mine  had 
grown  upon  the  same  sheep-skin.  Besides 
these,  there  are  three  or  four  single  men, 
who  suit  my  temper  to  a  hair.  The  town  is 
one  of  the  neatest  in  England ;  the  country 
is  fine  for  several  miles  about  it;  and  the 
roads,  which  ttfe  all  turnpike,  and  'strike  out 
four  or  five  difTerent  ways,  are  perfectly 
good  all  the  year  round.  I  mention  this 
latter  circumstance  chiefly  because  my  dis- 
tance  from  Cambridge  ha»  made  a  horseman 
of  me  at  last,  or  at  least  is  likely  to  do  so. 
My  brother  and  I  meet  every  week,  by  an 
alternate  reciprocation  of  intercourse,  as  Sam 
Johnson  would  express  it ;  sometimes  I  get 
a  lift  in  a  neighbor's  chaise,  but  generally 
ride.  As  to  my  own  personal  condition,  I 
am  much  happier  than  the  day  is  long,  and 
sunshine  and  candle-light  alike  see  me  per- 
fectly contented.  I  get  books  in  abundance, 
as  much  company  as  I  choose,  a  deal  of  com- 
fortable leisure,  and  enjoy  better  health,  I 
think,  than  for  many  years  past  What  is 
there  wanting  to  make  me  happy?  No- 
thing, if  I  can  but  be  as  thankful  as  I  omght, 
and  I  trust  that  He,  who  has  bestowed  so 
many  blessings  upon  me,  will  give  me  grati- 
tude to  crown  them  all.  I  beg  you  will  give 
my  love  to  my  dear  cousin  Maria,  and  to 
everybody  at  the  Park.  If  Mrs.  Maitland  is 
with  you,  as  I  suspect  by  a  passage  in  Lady 
Hesketh*8  letter  to  me,  pray  remember  me  to 
her  very  affectionately.  Aid  believe  me,  my 
dear  friend,  ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

October  25, 1705. 
Dear  Joe, — ^I  am  afraid  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober has  proved  rather  unfavorable  to  the 
belle  assemblee  at  Southampton,  high  winds 
and  continual  rains  being  bitter  enemies  to 
that  agreeable  lounge  which  you  and  I  are 
equally  fond  of.  I  have  very  cordially  be- 
taken myself  to  my  books  and  my  fireside ; 
and  seldom  leave  them  unless  for  exercise. 
I  have  added  another  family  to  the  number 
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of  those  I  was  acquainted  ilfth  when  you 
were  here.  Their  name  is  Unwin — ^the  most 
agreeable  people  imaginable ;  quite  sociable, 
and  as  free  from  the  cereoioiiiouB  civility  of 
country  gentle-folks  as  any  I  ever  met  with. 
They  treat  me  more  like  a  near  relation  than 
a  stranger,  and  theur  house  is  always  open 
to  me.  The  old  gentleman  carries  me  to 
Cambridge  in  his  chaise.  He  is  a  man  of 
learning  and  good  sense,  and  as  simple  as 
Parson  Adams.  His  wife  has  a  very  uncom- 
mon understanding,  has  read  much,  to  excel- 
lent purpose,  and  is  more  polite  than  a  duch- 
ess. The  son,  who  belongs  to  Cambridge, 
is  a  most  amiable  young  man,  and  the  daugh- 
ter quite  of  a  piece  with  tjie  rest  of  the  &m- 
ily.  They  see  but  little  company,  which 
suits  me  exactly ;  go  when  I  will,  I  find  a 
house  full  of  peace  and  cordiality  in  all  its 
parts,  and  am  sure  to  hear  no  scandal,  but 
such  discourse  instead  of  it  as  we  are  all 
bett<?r  for.  You  remember  Rousseau's  de- 
scription of  an  English  morning;'"  such  are 
the  mornings  I  spend  with  these  good  peo- 
ple, and  the  evenings  differ  from  them  in  no- 
thing, except  that  they  are  still  more  snug 
and  quieter.  Now  I  know  them,  I  wonder 
that  I  liked  Huntingdon  so  well  before  I 
knew  them,  and  am  apt  to  think  I  should 
find  every  place  disagreeable  that  had  not  an 
Unwin  belonging  to  it. 

This  incident  convinces  me  of  the  truth  of 
an  observation  I  have  often  made,  that  when 
we  circumscribe  our  estimate  of  all  that  is 
clever  within  the  limits  of  our  own  acquaints 
ance  (which  I  at  least  have  been  always  apt 
to  do)  we  are  guilty  of  a  very  uncharitable 
censure  upon  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  of  a 
narrowness  of  thinking  disgraceful  to  our- 
selves. Wapping  and  Redriff  may  contain 
soma  of  the  most  amiable  persons  living,  and 
such  as  one  would  go  to  Wapping  and  Red- 
riff  to  make  acquaintance  with.  You  re- 
member Gray's  stanza. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
The  deep  unfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear: 
Full  many  a  rose  b  bom  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air. 

Yours,  dear  Joe,         W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.f 

Nov.  5,  1765. 

Dear  Joey--l  wrote  to  you  about  ten  days 
ago. 

Soliciting  a  quick  return  of  gold, 

To  purchase  certain  hone  that  likes  me  well 

Either  my  letter  or  your  answer  to  it,  I  fear, 
has  miscarried.  The  former,  I  hope ;  be- 
cause a  miscarriage  of  the  latter  might  be 
attended  with  bad  consequences. 

*  See  his  EmiUos.  t  PriTste  correqpcmdence. 


I  find  it  impossible  to  proceed  any  longed 
in  my  present  course  without  danger  of 
bankruptcy.  I  have  therefore  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  Rev.  Mn  ITnwin  to 
lodge  and  board  with  hun.  The  family  are 
the  most  agreeable  in  the  world.  They  live 
in  a  special  good  house,  and  in  a  very  gen- 
teel way.  They  are  all  exactly  what  I 
would  wish  them  to  be,  and  I  know  I  shall 
be  as  happy  with  them  as  I  wtn  be  on  this 
side  of  the  sun.  I  did  not  dream  of  this 
matter  till  about  five  days  ago :  but  now  the 
whole  is  settled.  I  shall  transfer  myself 
thither  as  soon  as  I  have  satisfied  aU  de- 
mands upon  me  here. 

Yours  ever,         W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Nov.  8, 1T65. 

Dear  *Sephu8, — ^Notwithstanding  it  is  so 
agreeable  a  thing  to  read  law  lectures  to  the 
students  of  Lyons'  Inn,t  especially  to  the 
reader  himself,  I  must  beg  leave  to  waive  it* 
Danby  Pickering  must  be  the  happy  man  ; 
and  I  heartily  wish  him  joy  of  his  deputy* 
ship.  As  to  the  treat,  I  think  if  it  goes  biv 
fore  the  lecture,  it  will  be  apt  to  blunt  the 
apprehension  of  the  students ;  and,  if  it 
comes  after,  it  may  erase  from  their  memo- 
ries impressions  so  newly  made.  I  could 
wish  therefore,  that,  for  their  benefit  and  be- 
hoof,  this  circumstance  were  omitted.  But, 
if  it  be  absolutely  necessary,  I  hope  Mr. 
Salt,  or  whoever  takes  the  conduct  of  it,  will 
see  that  it  be  managed  with  tlie  frugality  and 
temperance  becoming  so  learned  a  body.  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  present 
my  respects  to  Mr.  Treasurer  Salt,  and  ex- 
press my  concern  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  the  trouble  of  sending  me  two  letters 
upon  this  occasion.  The  first  of  them  never 
came  to  hand. 

I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  tell 
me  whether  my  exchequer  is  fml  or  empty, 
and  whether  the  revenue  of  last  year  is  yet 
come  in,  that  I  may  proportion  my  payments 
to  the  exigencies  of  my  afiairs. 

My  dear  'Sephus,  give  my  love  to  your 
family,  and  believe  me  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  invitation.  At  present  I  am  in  sneh 
an  unsettled  condition,  that  I  can  think  of 
nothing  but  la)ring  the  foundation  of  my  fu- 
ture a^de  at  Unwin's.  My  being  admitted 
there  is  the  effect  of  the  great  good  nature 
and  iriendly  turn  of  that  family,  who,  t  have 
great  reason  to  believe,  are  as  desirous  to  do 
me  service  as  they  conld  be  after  a  much 
longer  acquaintance.  Let  your  next,  if  it 
comes  a  week  hence,  be  directed  to  me  thete* 

The  greatest  part  of  the  law-books  are 

•  Priratc  oorrespondence. 

t  Tbe  offict!  of  UMidenhip  to  fhia  society  had  bank  at 
feted  to  Cowper,  bul  wss  dvdined  by  bim. 
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those  which  Lord  Cowper  gave  me.  Those, 
and  the  very  few  which  I  boug^  myself,  aie 
ill  at  the  m^^or*8  service 

Stroke  Pii8S*is  back  the  wrong  wafy  and  it 
vm  pot  her  in  mind  of  her  master. 

Yours  ever,       W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HE8KETH. 

HimUiigdon,  March  d,  1766. 

My  dear  Cousin^ — ^I  have  for  some  time 
past  imputed  your  silence  to  tiie  cause  which 
yoQ  yourself  assign  for  it,  viz.,  to  my  change 
of  utuatioD ;  and  was  even  sagacious  enough 
to  account  for  the  frequency  of  your  letters 
to  me  while  I  lived  alone,  from  your  attention 
to  me  in  a  state  of  such  solitude  as  seemed 
to  oafe  it  an  act  of  particidftrcharity  to  write 
to  me.  1  blesA  God  for  it,  I  was  happy  even 
ttMD;  solitude  has  nothing  gloomy  in  it  if 
the  soul  points  upwards.  St.  Paul  tells  his 
Hebrew  converts,  **Ye  are  come  (already 
eomgi)  to  Mount  Sion — ^to  an  innumerable 
cofflfany  of  angels,  to  the  general  assembly 
of  the  firsuborn,  which  are  written  in  heaven, 
and  to  Jesua,  the  mediator  of  the  n0W  cove- 
niot"  Wlien  this  is  the  case,  as  surdy  it 
traa  with  them,  or  the  Spirit  of  Trutii  had 
•ever  t^poken  it,  there  is  an  end  of  the  melan- 
choly aiid  dulness  of  life  at  once.  You  will 
fiot  nuhpect  me,  0y  dear  cousin,  if  a  design 
to  ondenrtand  tliis  passage  literally.  But 
this  however  it  certainly  means,  that  a  liv^ 
(lilh  M  able  to  anticipate,  in  some  measure, 
the  joyn  of  that  heavenly  society  which  the 
aool  8haU  actually  possess  hereafter. 

8isice  I  have  changed  my  situation,  I  have 
fooad  still  greater  cause  of  thanksgiving  to 
the  Father  of  all  Mettles.  The  family  with 
whom  1  iive  are  Christians,  and  it  has  pleased 
the  AlmigliU'  to  bring  me.  to  the  knowledge 
of  them,  that  I  may  want  no  means  of  im- 
provement in  that  temper  and  conduct  which 
he  is  pleaned  to  require  in  all  hia  servants. 

My  dear  cousin,  one  half  of  the  Christian 
world  \\rou\d  call  this  madness,  fanaticism, 
^  folly :  but  are  not  these  things  warranted 
by  the  word  of  God,  not  only  in  the  passages 
1  have  cited,  but  in  many  others  1  If  we  have 
ao  edhimonion  with  God  here,  surely  we  can 
expect  none  hereatler.  A  faith  that  does  not 
place  our  conversation  in  heaven ;  that  does 
Dot  warm  the  heart  and  purify  it  too ;  that 
does  not,  in  short,  govern  our  thought,  word, 
tod  detd^  is  no  faith,  nor  will  it  obtain  for  us 
■ny  spiritual  blessing  here  or  hereafter.  Let 
■a  see  therefore,  my  dear  cousin,  that  we  do 
Dot  deceive  ourselves  in  a  matter  of  such  in- 
fiahe  momenL  The  werld  will  be  ever  tell- 
ing OS  that  we  are  good  enough,  and  the 
wwki  will  vility  us  behind  our  backs.  But 
it  is  not  the  world  which  tries  tlie  heart,  that 
ift  the  prerogative  of  God  alone.    My  dear 


cousin,  I  have  often  prayed  for  you  behind 
your  back,  and  now  I  pray  for  you  to  your 
face.  There  are  many  who  would  not  for- 
give me  this  wrong,  but  I  have  known  you 
so  long  and  so  Well  that  I  am  not  afraid  of 
telling  you  how  sincerely  I  wish  for  your 
gnowSi  in  every  Christian  grace,  in  every- 
tliin^  that  may  promote  and  secure  yoiur 
everlaating  welfare. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mrs.  Cowper  for  the  book, 
which,  you  perceive,  arrived  safe.  I  am  will- 
ing to  consider  it  as  an  intimation  on  her 
part,  that  she  would  wish  me  to  write  to 
her,  and  shall  do  it  accordingly.  My  circum- 
stances are  rather  particular,  such  as  call  upon 
my  fUends,  those,  I  mean,  who  are  truly  such, 
to  take  some  little  notice  of  me,  and  will  natu- 
rally make  those  who  are  not  such  in  sincer- 
ity, rather  shy  of  doing  it  To  this  I  impute 
tiiA  silence  oi  many  with  regard  to  me,  who, 
before  the  affiiction  that  befei  me,  were  ready 
enough  to  converse  with  me. 

Yours  ever,        W.  C. 


TO  MBS.  COWFER.* 

Huntingdon,  MaitA  11, 1766. 

My  dear  Cousin, — ^I  am  muoh  obliged  to 
you  £or  Pearsairs  Meditatfons,  especially  as 
It  furnishes  me  Hith  an  occasion  of  writing 
to  you,  which  ^  all  I  have  waited  for.  My 
friends  must  excuse  me  if  I  write  to  none 
but  those  who  lay  it  fairly  in  my  way  to  do 
so.  The  inference  L«m  apt  to  draw  from 
thetr  silence  is,  that  they  wish  me  to  be  si- 
lent too. 

I  have  great  reason,  my  dear  cousin,  to  be 
thankful  to  the  gracious  Providence  that  con- 
ducted me  to  this  place.  The  lady,  in  whose 
house  I  live,  is  so  excellent  a  person,  and  re- 
gards me  with  a  friendship  so  truly  Christian, 
that  I  could  almost  fancy  my  own  mother  re- 
stored to  life  again,  to  compensate  to  me  for 
all  the  friends  I  have  lost,  and  aU  my  con- 
nections broken.  She  has  a  son  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  all  respects  worthy  of  such  n 
mother,  the  most  amiable  young  man  I  ever 
knew.  His  natural  and  acquired  endowments 
are  very  considerable,  and  as  to  his  virtues,  I 
need  only  say  that  he  is  a  Christian.  It  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  daily  thanksgiving  to  me 
that  I  am  admitted  into  the  society  of  such 
persons,  and  I  pray  God  to  make  me  and 
keep  me  worthy  of  them. 

Your  brother  Martin  has  been  very  kind  to 
me,  having  written  to  me  twice  in  a  style 
which,  though  it  was  once  irksome  to  me,  to 
say  the  least,  I  now  know  how  to  value.    I 

fray  God  to  forgive  me  the  many  light  things 
have  both  saiaand  thought  ox  him  and  his 
labors.    Hereafter  I  shall  consider  him  as  a 

*  The  wife  of  Major  Cowper,  and  tiater  of  Uie  Ber. 
MurUn  Mndon,  minister  of  IaxHl  Ctuipel. 
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barnfng  and  a  shining  light,  and  as  one  of 
those  who,  having  turned  many  to  righteous- 
ness,  shall  shine  hereafter  as  the  stars  forever 
and  ever. 

So  much  for  the  state  of  mv  heart :  as  to 
my  spirits,  I  am  cheerful  and  happy,  and, 
having  peace  with  God,  have  peace  with  mj^ 
self.  For  the  continuance  of  this  blessing  I 
trust  to  Him  who  gives  it,  and  they  who  trust 
in  Bha  shall  never  be  confounded. 
Yours  affectionately, 

W.C. 

TO  MBS.  COWFEE. 

Htmtliigdoii,  April  4,  ITSBu 

My  dear  Cousin, — I  agree  with  you  that 
letters  are  not  essential  to  friendship,  but 
Hiey  seem  to  be  a  natural  fruit  of  it,  when 
<hey  are  the  only  intercourse  that  can  be  had* 
And  a  friendship  producing  no  seoflible  effects 
is  so  like  indifference,  that  tho  appearance 
may  easily  deeeive  even  an  acute  discemer. 
1  retract  however  all  that  I  said  in  my  last 
upon  this  subject^  having  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  principle  which  1 
would  discourage  in  mysdf  upon  all  occa- 
sions, even  a  pride  that  felt  itself  hurt  upon 
a  mere,  suspiciorv  of  neglect  I  have  so  much 
c:iuse  for  humility,  and  so  much  need  of  it 
too,  and  every  little  sneaking  resentment  is 
such  an  enemy  to  it,  that  I  hope  I  shall  never 
give  quarter  to  anything  that  appears  in  the 
shape  of  suUenness  or  self-eonseauence  here- 
after. Alas!  if  my  hmt  Friend,  who  l^d 
down  his  life  for  me,  were  to  remember  an 
the  instances  in  which  I  have  neglected  him, 
and  to  plead  tliem  against  me  in  judgment, 
where  should  1  hide  my  guilty  head  in  the 
day  of  recompense?  I  will  pray  therefore 
for  blessings  upon  my  friends,  though  they 
cease  to  be  so,  and  upon  my  enemies,  though 
they  continue  such.  The  deceitfulness  of 
the  natural  heart  is  inconceivable;  I  know 
well  liiat  I  passed  upon  my  friends  for  a  per- 
son at  least  religiously  inclined,  if  not  actu- 
ally religious,  and,  what  is  more  wonderful, 
I  thought  myself  a  Christian,  when  I  had  no 
faith  in  Christ,  when  I  saw  no  beauty  in  him 
that  I  should  desire  him ;  in  short,  when  I 
had  neither  faith,  nor  love,  nor  any  Christian 
grace  whatever,  but  a  thousand  seeds  of  re- 
bellion instead,  evermore  springing  up  in  en- 
mity against  him.  But  blessed  be  God,  even 
the  God  who  is  become  my  salvation,  the  hail 
of  affliction  and  rebuke  for  sin  has  swept 
away  the"  refuge  of  lies.  It  pleased  the  Al- 
mighty, in  great  mercy,  to  set  all  my  mis- 
deeds before  me.  At  length,  the  storm  being 
past,  a  quiet  and  peaceful  serenity  of  soul 
fucceeded,  such  as  ever  attends  the  gift  of 
li\nng  faith  in  the  all-sufficient  atonement,  and 
the  sweet  sense  of  mercy  and  pardon  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  of  Christ    Thus  did  he 


break  me  and  bind  me  up,  thus  did  he  woimd 
m^and  his  hasds  made  me  whole.  Bl^  dear 
Cousin,  I  make  no  apology  for  entertaining 
you  witit  the  history  of  my  conversicou  1>o» 
cause  I  know  you  to  be  a  Christian  In  tiie 
sterling  import  of  the  appellatioiL  Thi»  la 
however  but  a  very  annniiary  account  of  the 
matter,  neither  would  a  letter  contain  th9 
astonishing  particulars  of  it  If  He  evei 
meet  again  in  this  world,  I  will  relole  them 
to  you  by  word  of  mouth ;  if  not,  tLey  wO) 
serve  for  the  subject  of  a  conference  in  the 
next,  where  I  doubt  noti  shafl  remember  and 
record  tiiem  with  a  gratitude  better  soited  to 
the  subject 
Yours,  my  dear  Cousin,  affectionately, 

W.C. 


TO  MBS.  pOWPER. 

Honiii^OD,  April  17,  1199^.. 

My  dear  Cousin, — ^As  in  matters  unattain- 
able by  reason  and  unrevealed  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, it  is  impossible  to  argue  al  all ;  s%  in 
matters  concerning  which  reason  ©an  only 
give  a  pro)>able  guess,  and  the  Scriptum  has 
made  no  explicit  discoveiy,  ft  is,  though  not 
impossible  to  argue  at  all,  yet  impo^ible  to 
argue  to  any  certain  conclusion,  'i^iia  seems, 
to  me  to  bo  the  very  case  with  the  point  in 

question reason  is  able  to  form  many 

plausible  conjectures  concekning  the  posai* 
bility  of  our  knowing  each  other  in  a  niture 
state,  and  the  Scripture  has,  here  and  tli^re, 
favored  us  with  an  expression  that  looks  at 
least  like  a  slight  intimation  of  it ;  but  be- 
cause a  conjecture  can  never  amount  to  a 
proof,  and  a  slight  intimation  cannot  be  con- 
strued into  a  positive  assertion,  therefore,  I 
think,  we  can  never  ceme  to  any  absolute 
conclusion  upon  the  subject  We  IAav,  in- 
deed, reason  about  the  plausibility  of  oar 
conjectures,  and  we  may  discuss,  mh  great 
industry  and  shrewdness  of  argument,  those 
passages  in  the  Scripture  which  seem  to  Ca- 
vor  the  opinion ;  but  still,  no  certain  moatfi 
having  been  afforded  us,  no  certain  end  can 
be  attained ;  and,  after  all  that  can  be  said,  it 
will  still  be  doubtful  whether  we  shall  know 
each  other  or  not 

■ 

As  to  arguments  founded  upon  hiitnan 
reason  only,  it  would  be  easy  to  muster  up 
a  much  greater  number  on  the  affirmative 
side  of  the  question  than  it  would  be  worth 
my  while  to  write  or  yours  to  read.  Let  us 
see,  therefore,  what  the  Scripture  says,  or 
seems  to  say,  towards  the  proof  of  it ;  and 
of  this  kind  of  argument  aLk>  I  shall  insert 
but  a  few  of  those,  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
the  fairest  and  clearest  for  the  purpose. 
For,  after  all,  a  disputant  on  either  side  of 
this  question,  is  in  danger  of  that  censure  of 
our  blessed  Lord's,  **  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing 
the  Scripture,  nor  the  power  ot  God.** 
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A»  to  parables  I  know  it  has  been  said  in 
Uie  dispute  eoncerning^  the  intennediate  state 
that  they  are  Jiot  argumentative;  but,  this 
having  been  controverted  by  very  wise  and 
good  men,  and  the  parable  of  Dives  and  La* 
laros  having  been  used  by  such  to  prove  an 
intermediate  state,  1  see  not  why  it  ra^  not 
be  lis  Uit\y  used  for  thd  proof  of  any  other 
matter  which  it  seems  fairly  to  impiy.  In 
thi»  parable  we  see  (hat  Dives  is  represented 
»  knowia<?  Lazaras,  and  Abraham  as  know- 
ing them  both,  and  the  discourse  between 
them  is  entirely  concerning  their  respective 
characters  and  circumstances  upon  dearth. 
ikre,  therefore,  our  Saviour  seems  to  coun- 
flnianoe  the  notion  of  a  mutual  knowledge 
and  recollection ;  and,  If  a  soul  that  has  per- 
ished shall  know  the  soul  that  is  saved,  surely 
the  betrs  of  salvation  shall  know  and  recol- 
lect each  other. 

In  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessaloniana, 
tb^  second  chapter,  and  nineteenth  verse, 
Ssiot  Paul  says,  **  What  is  oujr  hope,  or  joy, 
orerowD  of  rejoicing?  Are  not  even  ye  in 
the  presence  or  our  Lord  Je5?«s  Christ  at  His 
coming?  For  ye  are  our  glory  and  our  joy." 

As  to  the  hope  which  the  apostle  had  formed' 
concerning  them,  he  hiniielf  refers  the  accom- 
|>Mimci|t  of  it  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  mean- 
ing tiitt'then  he  should  rtecivo  the  recom- 
pifDce  of  his  labors  in  their  behalf;  his  joy 
tod  elory  he  refers  likewise  to  the  same  pe- 
riod, both  which  would  result  from  the  sight 
of  Nuch  numbers  Ei^e^med  by  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  his  minl^itration,  when  he  should 
pweent  them  before  the  great  Judge,  and  say, 
in  the  w^s  of  a  greater  than  himself,  ^'  Lo ! 
1  and  the  children  whom  thou  hast  given 
me."  Tliis  seems  to  imply  that  the  apostle 
ritoold  know  the  oonyerts,  and  the  converts 
the  apostle,  at  least  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
tnd,  if  then,  why  not  afterwards  ? 

See  also  the  fourth  chapter  of  that  epistle, 
rerxes  13,  14,  16,  which  1  have  not  room  to 
tnnwribe.  Here  the  apostle  comforts  them 
Bfider  their  affliction  for  their  deceased  breth- 
ren, exhorting  them  **  not  to  sorrow  as  with- 
oot  hope  ;**  and  What  is  the  hope,  by  which 
be  teadiea  tiiem  to  support  their  spirits? 
Even  this,  **  That  them  which  sleep  in  Jesu^ 
•hall  God  bring  with  him."  In  other  words, 
and  by  a  fair  paraphrase  surely,  telling  them 
thev  are  only  taken  from  them  for  a  season, 
uk(  that  they  should  receive  them  at  their 
rcMnnvction. 

If  you  can  take  off  the  force  of  these  texts, 
my  dfcer  cousin,  you  will  go  a  great  way  to- 
vaids  shaking  my  opinion:  if  not,  I  think 
th^y  most  go  a  great  way  towards  shaking 
yoorif. 

The  reason  why  I  did  not  send  yon  my 
omnioo  of  Pearsall  was,  becnu^  I  Iiad  not 
toen  read  him ;  I  have  read  liim  since,  and 
hk«  him  much,  especially  the  latter  part  of 


him ;  but  you  have  whetted  my  curiosity  to 
see  the  last  letter  Iqt  tearing  it  out;  uiiless 
you  can  give  me  a  good  reason  why  I  should 
not  see  it,  I  shall  mquire  for  the  book  the 
first  time  I  go  to  Cambridge.  Perhaps  ] 
may  be  partial  to  HerTey  for  the  sake  of  hia 
other  writings,  but  I  cannot  give  Pearsall  the 
preference  to  him,  for  I  think  him  one  of  the 
most  scriptural  writers  in  the  world. 

Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  MRS.   COWFER. 

Hantingdon,  April  18, 1760. 

My  dear  Cousin, — ^Having  gone  as  far  as  I 
thought  needful  to  justify  die  opinion  of  our 
;iiei||ing  and  knowing  each  other  hereafter,  I 
find  upon  reflection  that  I  have  done  but  half 
my  business,  and  that  one  of  the  questions 
you  proposed  remains  entirely  unconsidered, 
viz., "  Whether  the  things  of  our  present  state 
will  not  be  of  too  low  and  mean  a  nature  to 
engage  our  thoughts  or  make  a  part  of  our 
comnnmications  in  heaven." 

The  common  and  ordinary  occurrences  of 
life,  no  doubt,  and  even  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  of  all  toaiporal  interests,  will  be  entirely 
discarded  from  amongst  that  happy  society, 
and,  possibly,  even  the  remembrance  of  them 
done  away.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  our  spiritaal  concerns,  even  in  this  life, 
will  be  forgotten,  neither  do  I  think,  that  they 
can  ef  er  appear  trifling  to  us,  in  any  the  most 
distant  period  of  eternity.  God,  as  you  say, 
in  reference  to  the  Scripture,  will  be  all  in 
all.  But  does  not  that  expression  mean  that, 
being  admitted  to  so  near  an  approach  to  our 
heavenly  Father  and  Redeemer,  our  whole 
nature,  the  soul,  and  all  its  faculties,  will  be 
employed .  in  praising  and  adoring  him  ? 
Doubtless,  however,  this  will  be  the  case, 
and  if  so,  will  it  not  furnish  out  a  glorious 
theme  of  thanksgiving  to  recollect "  the  rock 
whence  we  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of  the 
pit  whence  we  were  digged?" — ^to  recollect 
the  time,  when  our  faith,  -which,  under  the 
tuition  and  nurture  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has 
produced  such  a  plentiful  harvest  of  immor- 
tal bliss,  was  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
small  in  itself,  promising  but  little  fruit,  and 
producing  less? — ^to  recollect  the  various  at- 
tempts that  were  made  upon  it,  by  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  and  its  various  tri- 
umphs over  all,  by  the  assistance  of  God, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ !  At  present, 
whatever  our  convictions  may  be  of  the  ^- 
fulness  and  corruption  of  our  nature,  we  can 
make  but  a  very  imperfect  estimate  either  of 
our  weakness  or  our  guilt  Then,  no  doubt, 
we  shall  understand  the  full  value  of  the  won- 
derful salvation  \iToag|jt  out  for  us :  and  it 
seems  reasonable  to  ^nppose  that,  in  order  to 
form  a  just  idea  of  our  redemption,  we  shall 
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!  shall  be  more  n\ 
t  houor  to  Ilia  slri 
when  we  know 
<  i  of  »in  in  the  xig 

r'c  were  ljuDt«d  by 

_- ._  .-lue  the  blood  by  \ 

we  were  cleansed  as  we  oufflit.  The  twenty- 
four  elders,  in  the  fifth  of  the  Revelations, 
give  glory  to  God  for  their  redemption  uul 
of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  md  people,  and 
nation.  Thia  surely  impliea  a  retrospect  to 
their  respective  conditiana  upon  earth,  and 
that  each  remembered  out  of  what  particular 
kindred  and  nation  he  hod  been  redeemed, 
and,  if  so,  then  surely  the  minutest  circum- 
stance of  their  redempTion  did  not  esoiot 
their  memory.  They  who  triumph  over  uie 
Beast,  in  the  lifleenth  chapter,  ana  the  sung 
of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God ;  and  what  was 
that  Hong?  A  sublime  record  of  Israel's  de- 
liveranee  and  the  destruction  uf  her  enemies 
in  the  Red  Sea,  typical,  no  doubt,  of  the  soug 
which  the  redeemed  in  Sion  shidl  sing  to 
celebrate  their  own  nalvntion  and  the  defent 
of  their  spiritual  enemies.  This  again  im- 
plies n  recollection  of  the  dangers  they  had  be- 
fore encountered,  and  the  supplies  of  strength 
and  ardor  they  had,  in  every  emergency,  re- 
ceived from  the  great  Ik'liverer  out  of  all. 
Thew  qiioUtioDs  do  not,  indeed,  prove  (hat 
their  wurfare  upon  earlli  includes  a  part  of 
their  converse  with  each  other;  but  (hey  prove 
that  il  is  a  theme  not  unworthy  to  be  hoard, 
even  before  the  throne  of  God,  and  tlierefore 
il  cannot  be  unlit  for  reciprocal  communica- 

But  you  doubt  whellicr  there  is  any  com- 
munication between  the  blessed  at  all,  nei- 
ther do  I  recolk'ct  any  Scripture  tliat  proves 
it,  or  that  bears  any  relation  to  the  subject. 
But  reason  aeems  to  require  it  so  peremp- 
torily,  that  a  society  without  social  inter- 
course seems  to  be  a  solecism  and  a  contra- 
diction in  terms ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  those 
regions  ore  called,  you  know,  in  tScripture, 
an  innumerable  cimpanu,  and  an  assembly., 
which  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  society  as 
clearly  as  the  word  itself.  Human  testi- 
mony weighs  but  little  in  matters  of  this 
sort,  but  let  it  have  all  the  weight  it  cai 
know  no  greater  names  in  divinity  than 
Watta  and  Doddridge:  they  were  both  of 
thia  opinion,  and  1  send  you  the  words  of 
the  latler. 

"Our  comvanima  in  glory  may  probably 
assist  us  by  their  wise  and  good  observations, 
when  we  come  to  make  the  prmidenee  of  Ond 
here  upon  earth,  under  the  guidance  and  di- 
rection of  our  Lord  Jesus  Oirist,  the  su^jftet 
<f  our  mutual  coniwrs*." 

Thus,  my  dear  cousin.  I  have  spread 
my  reasons  before  you  for  an  opinion,  which, 


whether  admitted  or  denied,  uifect*  not  the 
ate  or  interest  of  our  soul.  May  our  Creo- 
ir.  Redeemer,  and  Sanctifier.  oonducl  na 
ilo  his  own  Jerusalem,  where  then-  shall  be 
l>  night,  neither  any  durkncds  ut  all,  where 
e  shall  be  free,  ovon  from  innocent  errav. 
id  perfect  in  tliu  light  uf  the  knowledge  of 
.od  in  the  face  of  Je»us  ChrisL 

Yours  faithfully,        W.  C 


XuiiiDgduB.  SepL  I,  ITH. 
My  dear  Cousin, — It  is  reckoned,  you  knoW) 
great  acUievemcDt  to  silencu  an  opponent  in 
disputation,  and  your  silence  was  of  so  long 
a  continuance,  that  I  might  well  begin  to 
pleace  myself  with  the  apprthcnsioa  of  bar- 
ing accomplished  so  arduoBs  a  matter.  To 
be  serious,  however,  1  am  not  sorry  that  what 
I  have  said  concerning  our  knowledge  of 
each  other  in  a  future  st«le  has  a  litile  in- 
clined you  to  the  affirmative.  For  though 
the  redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  be  sure  of 
being  as  h.ippy  in  that  state  as  infinite  power 
enipfoycd  by  infinite  goodness  can  make 
them,  and  therefore  it  may  seem  immaterial 
whether  we  shall,  or  iliall  not,  recollKl  each 
other  hereafter;  yetonr  present  happiness  at 
least  is  a  little  interested  in  the  question.  A 
parent,  a  friend,  a  nife,  must  needs,  I  think, 
feel  a  little  hcart-jiche  at  the  thought  of  an 
eternal  separaliun  from  ihe  objects  of  her 
regard:  and  not  lo  know  them  when  she 
meets  them  In  another  life,  or  never  lo  meet 
them  at  all,  amounts,  thougt>  not  allligellier, 
yet  nearly  Eo  the  same  thing.  Remember 
them,  I  think  she  needs  must.  To  hmr  lltat 
they  are  happy,  will  indeed  be  no  small  addt- 
tion  to  her  own  felicity ;  but  lo  see  them  so 
win  surely  be  a  greater.  Thus,  at  leatit.  it 
appears  to  our  pre.-ent  human  apprehension ; 
consequently,  therefore,  to  think  that,  when 
we  leave  them,  we  lose  them  fore\er;  thai 
we  must  remain  eternally  Ignorant  whether 
Ihcy  that  were  lle^  of  our  flesh,  and  bone  uf 
our  bone,  partake  with  us  of  celestial  glory, 
or  are  disinherited  of  their  heavenly  portion, 
must  shed  a  dismal  gloom  over  all  our  pres- 
ent connections.  For  my  own  part,  this 
life  is  such  a  momentary  thing,  and  all  its  in- 
tereKls  have  so  shrunk  in  my  estimation,  since, 
by  the  grace  of  our  Loid  Jesus  Christ,  1  be. 
came  attentive  to  the  IhiuLii  of  another;  that, 
like  a  worm  in  the  bud  of  all  my  fHeDiUhipa 
and  olTeetions,  this  very  thouglit  would  eat 
out  the  heart  of  them  all  bad  I  a  thousand ; 
and  were  llioir  date  to  tcrminato  with  tbia 
life,  I  think  I  should  have  no  inclination  to 
cultivate  and  improve  such  a  fugitive  buai- 
nesa.  Yet  friendship  Is  ncc*<saary  to  oar 
happiness  here,  -ind,  built  upon  Christian 
principles,  upon  which  only  il  can  stand,  i«  m. 
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£g  ersn  ofreligiona  BancLion — tor  whatiH 
loTB  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  by 
SU^hn,  80  much  inculculee,  bnt  friend^ip? 
— ike  uiiU'  tuvc  wliid)  de^rven  the  name — a 
hjvB  wbicJi  can  toil,  and  watch,  nnd  deny  il- 
«*IC  and  go  lo  deatli  fur  it9  brother.  WorMi' 
ftien<l''hij>a  arc  a  poor  weed  compared  with 
iliis,  and  even  this  union  of  apfril  in  the  bond 
<if  fioaee  would  saffer,  io  my  miad  at  bast, 
Wtild  1  itink  it  were  only  coeval  with  our 
mnhly  manxiona.  It  mtg  posxibly  argue 
great  weiikiiess  in  nie,  ia  this  instance,  to 
Uand  tu>  much  iu  need  of  future  hopes  to 
support  Me  ta  the  diocbargc  of  present  duly. 
But  so  it  is :  I  ttm  for,  I  know,  very  fur,  from 
being  porfMt  in  ChriatM  love  or  any  other 
INvine  -situinment,  and  am  therefore  unwill- 
ii^  to  furego  whatever  may  heip  me  in  my 

^oB  are  s^  kind  as  to  inquire  aAer  my 
I  health,  fur  which  raasoii  I  must  tell  you, 
wtut  otherwise  would  not  be  worth  mention- 
ing, lliat  I  have  htelybeea  just  enough  in- 
dinpoaed  t*  convince  me  that  not  only  hi»> 
nan  life  in  genenil,  but  mine  in  particular, 
hangs  by  a  slender  tiireod.  I  am  stoat 
inaugh  in  iippearBnce,  yet  a  tittie  illneHS  de- 
nioli^es  me.  1  have  had  a  severe  shMke, 
and  tbe  building  is  not  ao  firm  aa  it  was. 
Sat  I  bleirf  God  for  it,  with  all  my  heart. 
If  the  inner  man  be  but  strengthened,  day 
by  day,  an  I  hope,  under  the  renewing  injla. 
cue*  of  the  Holy  Ghoat,  it  will  be,  no  mat- 
ter how  soon  the  outward  is  dhsolved.  He 
who  has,  in  a  tuanner,  raised  mo  from  the 
dead,  in  a  literal  sense,  has  given  me  the 
paee.  I  trust,  to  be  ready  at  the  ahortest 
■wtiee  to  surrender  up  to  him  that  life  which 
1  htre  twice  received  from  him.  Whether  1 
li>e  or  die,  I  deaire  it  may  be  to  liis  glory, 
ud  it  must  be  to  my  happiness.  I  thank 
God  that  I  have  those  amongst  my  kindred 
to  whom  1  can  write,  without  reserve,  my 
Kntimenta  upon  this  subject,  as  1  do  to  you. 
A  letter  upon  any  other  subject  ia  more  in- 
sipid  to  me  than  ever  my  task  Waa  when  a 
Kbool-boy,  and  I  say  not  this  in  vain  glory, 
Gwd  forbid !  but  to  ^ow  you  what  the  Al- 
mighty, whose  name  I  am  unworthv  to  men- 
tion, hsH  done  for  me,  the  chief  o?  sinners. 
Once  he  was  a  terror  to  me,  and  his  service, 

0  what  a  weariness  it  was  I     Now  I  can  say, 

1  loi-e  him  and  his  holy  name,  and  am  never 
so  happy  as  when  I  apeak  of  his  mercies  to 
me.  Youra,  dear  Cousb, 

W.C. 


IIiiDlliigdoa.  Oct  so.  ITH. 

Hy   dear   CoiiHin^l   am   very  aorry  To 

foor  Charles's   illnesa,  and   bapi;  you   wil 

■oon  have  cause  to  thank  God  fur  his  cum 

pltte   recovery.      We   have    an   epidemics 


fever  in  this  country  likewise,  which  leaves 
behind  it  a  continual  sighing,  almost  to  suffo- 
cation: not  t'      '" 
iV  for,  bless 
hitherto  escai 
I  heard  of  it 


mean  wimt  i 
none:  the  pi 
and  cards  a 
business  of  s 
of  Huntingdi 

murdering  oi 
acquired  the 
told  you  hoi 
will  next  BB- 


sermons  of  e 
holy  mysterie 
■ervice,  whici 

day;   and   from    tnciYC  •»  Hirce  nc  nciiuniu;, 

and  amuse  ourselves  as  we  please.  Darings 
that  interval  1  either  read  in  my  own  apart- 
ment, or  walk,  or  ride,  or  work  in  the  gar- 
den. We  a^dom  ait  an  hour  after  dinner, 
but  if  the  weather  permits  adjourn  to  the 
garden,  where,  with  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her 
son,  I  have  generally  the  pleasure  of  relig- 
ious conversation  Ull  tea  time.  If  it  rains,  or 
ia  too  windy  for  walking,  we  either  converse 
within  doors,  or  sins  some  hymns  of  Mar- 
tin's collection,  and,  bv  the  help  of  Mrs,  Un- 
win'a  harpsichord,  make  up  a,  tolerable  can> 
cert,  in  which  our  hearts,  I  hope,  are  the  heat 
and  moat  musical  performers.  After  tea  we 
sally  forth  to  walk  in  good  cameat.  Mrs. 
Unwin  is  a  good  walker,  and  we  have  gener- 
ally travelled  about  four  miles  before  we  see 
home  again.  When  the  days  are  short,  we 
make  this  eicuraion  in  the  former  part  of 
the  dav,  between  church-time  and  dinner. 
At  night  wo  read  and  converse,  as  before, 
till  supper,  and  commonly  finish  iJie  evening 
either  with  hymna  or  a  sermon;  and,  last  of 
all,  the  family  are  called  to  prayers.  I  need 
not  tell  ^DU  that  such  a  \i&  as  this  is  con- 
sistent with  the  utmost  cheerfulness ;  ac- 
cordingly, we  ore  all  happy,  and  dwell  to- 
E ether  in  unity  as  brethren.  Ura.  Unwin 
OS  almost  a  maternal  affection  fbr  me,  and  I 
have  something  very  like  a  filial  one  fo;  ier, 
and  her  son  aiul  T  are  brothers.  Blessed  b« 
the  God  of  our  salvation  for  such  compan- 
ions, and  for  such  a  life,  above  ^11  for  a  heart 
to  like  it! 

I  have  had  many  anxious  thoughts  about 
taking  orders,  Bnd  I  believe  every  new  con- 
vert ia  apt  to  think  himself  called  upon  for 
that  purpose ;    but  it  lias   pleased  God.  by 
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s  which  there  is  so  need  to  particulai^ 
0  give  rne   full   8utI^Actiolt  sh  to  the 

ng  it;  indeed,  they  who 

of  what  I  have  uilfereil 
public  e;iliibiCion»  wi]) 
never  attempting  tin 
iKWtiine,  if  it  please  1 
ao  iiiatniment  of  turning 
1  a  private  way,  and  hope 
n  tJiis  way  have  not  been 
ai.  Had  1  the  zeal  of 
int  aa  Aaron  to  be  my 


Mj  dear  Cousin, — To  find  those  whom  I 
love,  clearly  and  eitrongly  persuaded  of  evan- 
gelical trulli,  gives  me  a  plea-surc  soperior  to 
any  this  world  ean  afTord  me.  Judge,  then, 
whether  your  letter,  in  whiuh  the  body  and 
substance  ol'a  saving  faith  is  so evidculJy  Met 
forth,  could  meet  with  a  lukewarm  recep- 
tion at  my  h^irid:*,  or  be  entertained  with  ia- 
diffctt-ncc !  Would  yon  know  the  true  ren- 
son  of  my  long  alence  1  Conscious  that  mj 
reiigiooB  principles  are  geiiemlly  e^icepted 
against,  and  that  the  conduct  they  produce, 
wherever  they  are  heirtJIy  maintained,  is  still 
more  the  object  of  disapprobation  than  those 

frinciples  uemselves,  and  remembering  that 
had  made  both  the  one  and  (he  other  known 
to  you,  without  having  any  clear  assurance 
that  our  faith  in  Jesus  was  of  the  same 
p  and  character,  I  could  not  help  think- 


d  practice;  that  you  might 
think  the  one  unsupported  by  Scripture,  and 
the  other  whimsical,  and  unnecessarily  strict 
and  rigorous,  and  consequently  would  be 
rather  pleased  with  the  suspension  of  a  cor- 
respondence, which  a  different  way  of  think- 
ing upon  so  momentous  a  subject  aa  that  we 
wTOte  upon  was  likely  to  render  tedious  and 
irksome  to  you. 

I  have  told  you  the  truth  from  my  heart; 
forgive  me  these  injurious  suspicions,  and 
never  imagine  that  I  shall  hear  from  you 
upon  this  delightful  theme  without  a  real 
joy,  or  without  prayer  to  God  to  prosper  you 
in  the  ^ng  of  his  truth,  fais  Mnctifying  and 
saving  truth.  The  book  you  mention  lies 
now  upon  my  table.  Marshall*  is  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine ;  I  have  both  read 
him  vd  heard  him  read,  with  pleasure  and 
edilcation.    The  doctrines  he  maintains  are. 


111  b  pnflxed  lo 


Ml  by  pn  (boAd  ukI  enUr^eO  vl 


Dnder  tbe  inHuence  of  tlie  Sprit  of  Christ.  Uw 
very  life  of  my  soul  and  the  sout  of  all  lay 
happiness;  that  J^us  U  a  pmtnl  Sasiour 
from  the  goilt  of  mu,  by  hi^  most  prrdtma 
blood,  and  trom  the  power  of  itby  hisSfiiril.; 
that,  corrupt  and  wretched  in  ourselvnsin 
Hfan.and  in //im  nn/y,  we  are  conipleta;  Itui 
bemg  unUcd  to  Jesus  by  •  li*ety  faitli.  «« 
have  a  solid  and  eternal  interest  in  his  obe> 
dience  and  suflerings  toioslity  us  before  tha 
face  of  our  heavenly  Fnlher,  and  Aat  all  ibis 
inestimable  Irtamre,  the  earnest  of  wbkh  is 
in  grar«tand  Its  consummation  in  ^ory.  is 

Een,  freely  givm.  lo  us  of  God;  in  short, 
t  he  hath  opened  the  kijigdum  of  heaven 
to  all  belieters :  these  are  thu  tmlbs  which. 
by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  ever  be  dearrr  to 
me  than  life  it.M.-lf ;  shall  ever  be  pWced  next 
my  heart,  as  the  throne  whereon  the  Saviour 
himself  shall  sit,  to  sway  all  its  motions,  and 
reduce  that  world  of  iniquity  and  rebellion  to 
a  state  of  filial  and  idtctionate  obedience  to  ' 
the  will  of  the  moat  Hol^'. 

These,  my  dear  cousin,  arc  the  truths  to 
which  by  nature  we  are  enefolA:  they  de^ 
base  the  sinner,  and  eitalt  the  Snionr,  to  • 
degree  which  the  pride  of  our  hearts  (till 
almighty  grace  subdues  them)  ta  determined 
never  to  allow.  May  tbe  Almighty  reveal 
his  Son  in  our  hearts,  continually,  more  and 
more,  and  teach  us  to  increase  in  love  to 
wards  him  continually,  for  having  gv-en  ua 
the  unspeakable  riches  of  Chnst. 

Yours  (iuthfully,       W.  C. 


0   MBS.   COWFBB. 


of  postscript  to  my  last,  to  apprize  j'ot 

the  arrival  of  a  very  dcir  frieDd  of  mine  at 

the  Park,  on   Friday  neit,  the  son   cf  Mr. 

Unwin,  whom  I  have  desired  to  call  on  you 

in  his  way  from  London  to  Huntingdon.     If 

you  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do,  yon  would  love 

him  as  much.     But  I  leave  the  young  man  to 

speak  for  himself,  which  he  is  very  able  to  do. 

He  is  ready  possessed  of  an  answer  to  every 

questioj)  you  can  possibly  ask  concemir^  roe, 

and  kn<m-s  my  trioU  sinry  from  firrt  to  last. 

I  give  you  this  previous   notice,  because  I 

know  yon  are  not  fond  of  strange  fiKes,  and 

because  I  thought  it  would,  in  some  dftrre*, 

ve  him  the  pain  of  announcing  himself. 

I  am  become  a  great  tiorisl  and  shrub-doO' 

r.     If  the  major  can  make  up  a  small  pock- 

of  seeds,  that  will  make  a  tigure  in  a  gnr-. 

den,  where  we  have  little  else  besides  jcsm. 


promise 

lake  ^rait  care  of  ihem,  as  I  ought  lo 
value  naiivqi  of  the  Park.  They  must  not 
be  such,  however,  as  require  great  skill  in  the 
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aanageiDAiit,  for  at  present  I  have  no  skill  to 
&p8re. 

I  think  Msrshall  one  of  the  best  writers, 
and  the  most  spiritual  expositor  of  Scripture 
I  erer  retfd.  I  admire  the  strength  of  his  ar- 
mament, and  tfie  clearness  of  his  reasonings, 
won  tfiose  ports  of  our  most  holy  religion 
Which  aroi^neraUy  least  understood  reven 
by  real  CftriHtianft),  as  masterpieces  or  the 
end.  His  soctlon  upon  the  union  of  the  soul 
irith  Chrii9t  is  an  instance  of  what  I  mean,  in 
which  he  has  spoken  of  a  most  mysterious 
truth,  \nth  admirable  perspicuity  and  with 
gr^at  good  sense,  making  it  all  the  while 
soWrvient  to  his  main  purport,  of  proving 
holine'^s  to  be  the  fruit  and  effect  of  faith. 

]  «uhioin  thus  much  upon  that  author,  be- 
can  it,  though  you  desired  my  opinion  of  him, 
I  remember  that  in  my  last  I  rather  left  you 
to  find  it  out  by  inference  than  expressed  it, 
a'i  I  ought  to  have  done.  I  never  met  with  a 
man  woo  understood  tlie  plan  of  salvation 
Iwtier,  or  wis  more  happy  in  explainincr  it. 

w?c. 


TO  MRS.   COWFER. 

HanUngdoot  April  3, 1767. 

My  dear  Cousin, — You  sent  my  friend  Un- 
win  home  to  us  charmed  with  yojir  kind  re- 
ception of  him,  and  with  everything  he  saw 
at  '.hv  Park.  Shall  I  once  more  give  you  a 
jwt'p  uito  my  vile  and  deceitful  heart?  What 
jDotive  do  you  think  lay  at  the  bottom  of  my 
Conduct,  when  I  desired  him  to  call  upon 
you  ?  I  did  not  suspect,  at  first,  that  pride 
and  vain-glory  had  any  share  in  it,  bu{  quick- 
ly after  I  bod  recommended  the  visit  to  him, 
I  discovered  in  that  fruitful  soil  the  very  root 
of  the  matter.  You  know  I  am  a  stranger 
here ;  ail  such  are  suspected  characters,  un- 
it^ they  bring  their  credentials  with  them. 
To  this  moment,  I  believe,  it  is  matter  of 
speculation  in  the  place  whence  I  came  and 
to  whom  I  belong. 

Though  my  friend,  you  may  suppose,  be- 
fore I  Was  admitted  an  inmate  here,  was  sat^ 
biM  that  I  was  not  a  mere  vagabond,  and 
has.  since  that  time,  received  more  convinc- 
ing proofs  of  my  sponsibilUyy  yet  I  could  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  fiirm'shing  him  with 
oeoiar  demonstration  of  it,  by  introducing 
hicQ  to  one  of  my  most  splendid  connections ; 
Jbt  when  he  hears  me  called,  ^  That  fellow 
Covrper^  which  has  happened  heret^jibre,  he 
Bby  be  able,  upon  unquestiohable  evidence, 
to  assert  my  gentlemanhood,  and  relicre  me 
from  the  weight  of  that  opprobrious  appella- 
tion, O  Pride !  Pride !  it  deceives  with  the 
iohtlety  of  a  se^nt,  and  seems  to  walk 
erect  though  it  cmwls  upon  the  earth.  How 
vOl  it  twist  and  twine  itself  about,  to  get 
from  under  the  cross,  which  it  is  the  glory 
of  our  ChrisUan  calling  to  be  able  to  boar 


with  patience  and  good  irtll !  They  who  can 
guess  at  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  and  you  espe- 
cially, who  are  of  a  compassionate  temper, 
will  be  more  ready,  perhaps,  to  excus*  me, 
in  this  instance,  than  I  can  be  to  excuse  my- 
self. But,  in  good  truth,  it  was  abominable 
pride  of  heart,  indignation,  and  vanity,  and 
deserves  no  better  name.  JFIow  should  such 
a  creature  be  admitted  into  those  pure  and 
sinless  mansions,  where  nothing  shall  enter 
that  defileth,  did  not  the  blood  of  Christ,  ap- 
plied by  the  hand  of  faith,  take  away  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  leave  no  spot  or  stain  be- 
hind it?  Oh  what  continual  need  have  I  of 
an  Almighty,  All-sufficient  Saviour?  I  am 
glad  you  are  acquainted  so  particularly  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  my  story,  for  I  know 
that  your  secrecy  and  discretion  may  be  trust- 
ed  with  anything.  A  thread  of  mercy  ran 
through  all  the  intricate  maze  of  those  afflic- 
tive providences,  so  mysterious  to  myself  at 
the  time,  and  which  must  ever  remain  so  to 
all  who  will  not  see  what  was  the  great  de- 
sign of  them ;  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ 
the  whole  shall  be  laid  open.  How  is  the 
rod  of  iron  changed  into  a  sceptre  of  love ! 

I  thank  you  for  the  seeds ;  I  have  commit- 
ted some  of  each  sort  to  the  ground,  whence 
they  will  spring  up  like  so  many  mementoes 
to  remind  me  of  my  friends  at  the  Park. 

W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

June  16, 1767. 

Dear  Joe, — This  part  of  the  world  is  not 
productive  of  much  news,  unless  the  coldness 
of  the  weather  be  so,  which  is  excessive  for 
Ae  season.  We  expect,  or  rather  experience 
a  warm  contest  between  the  candidates  for 
the  county;  the  preliminary  movements  of 
bribery,  threatening,  and  drunkenness,  being 
already  taken.  The  Sandwich  interest  seems 
to  shake,  though  both  parties  are  very  san- 
guine. Lord  Carysfort  is  supposed  to  be  in 
great  jeopardy,  though  as  yet,  I  imagine,  a 
clear  judgment  cannot  be  formed ;  for  a  man 
may  have  all  the  noise  on  his  side  and  yet 
lose  his  election.  You  know  me  to  be  an 
uninterested  pecson,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  a 
very  ignorant  one  in  things  of  this  kind.  I 
only  wish  it  was  over,  for  it  occasions  the 
most  detestable  scene  of  profligacy  and  riot 
that  can  be  imagined. 

Yours  ever,        W.  C. 


TO  MRS.   COWTER. 

Huntingdon,  July  13, 1767. 
My  dear  Cousin, — The  newspaper  has  told 
you  the  truth.    Poor  Mr.  Unwin,  being  flung 
Jrom  his  horse  as  he  was  going  to  his  church 

*  Private  oorrespondeooe. 
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on  Sunday  moniiDg,  received  a  dreadful  frao 

tore  on  tie  back   part  of  Ihe  skull,  under 

nhirh  he  languished  till  Thnreday  evening, 

nnd  then  died.     Thin  awful  di?<penaatiaD  has 

lef>  Hu  impression  upon  our  spirits  which  wilt 

-orn  oSf.     He  died  in  a  poor 

iie  was  carried  imnediately 

t  a  mile  from  home,  and  his 

!  brought  to  his  hoase  till 

e  to  him  who  guvs  it.    May 

s  to  watch,  since  we  know 

the  honr,  when  our  Ixird 

The  effect  of  it  upon  my  circumstancea  will 


with  Mrs.  Uowin,  whose  behavior  to  me  has 
always  been  that  of  a  mother  to  a  son.  We 
know  not  where  we  shall  settle,  but  we  trust 
that  the  Lord,  whom  we  aeek,  will  go  before 
us  iuvl  prepare  a  r<»t  /or  us.  We  have  em- 
ployed our  triend  Haweis,*  Dr.  Conyers,t  of 
Helnjaley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Mr.  Newton,  of 
OIney,  to  look  out  a  place  for  us,  but  at  pres- 
ent are  entirely  ignorant  under  which  of  the 
three  we  shall  settle,  or  whether  under  cither. 
I  have  written  to  my  aunt  Msdan,  to  desire 
Martin  lo  assist  us  with  his  inquiries.  It  is 
probable  we  ahall  stay  here  till  Michaelmas. 

w.  a 


TO  JOSEFK  HnX,  ESQ. 

lalj  IS,  1767. 

Dear  Joet — Yoor  wishes  that  the  news- 

£per  may  have  misinformed  you  are  vain, 
r.  Unwin  is  dead,  and  died  in  the  manner 
there  mentioned.  At  nine  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day morning  he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  aa 


ikely  to  live  twenty  year*  m  either  of  m, 
and  before  ten  was  stretched  speechlesc  and 
senseless  upon  a  flock  bed,  in  a  poor  cottage, 
where  (it  being  impossible  to  remove  him) 
he  died  on  Thursd»'  evening.  I  heard  bit 
dying  groans,  the  effect  of  great  agony,  for 
he  was  a  strong  man,  and  much  convulii«(l  in 
his  last  moments.  The  few  short  interrali 
of  senae  Ihat  were  indulged  him  be  spent  in 
earnest  prayer,  and  in  cxpresxious  of  a  fins 
trust  and  confidence  in  the  only  S»^1our.  To 
that  stronghold  we  must  all  resort  at  last,  if 
we  woald  have  hope  in  our  dealb ;  wh«B 
every  other  refuge  foils,  we  are  glad  to  fly  to 
the  only  shelter  to  which  we  can  repair  to 
any  purpose ;  and  happy  is  it  for  us,  when, 
the  false  ground  we  nave  chown  for  our- 
selves being  brotien  under  us,  we  find  ou- 
Bclves  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  rock 
which  can  never  be  shaken ;  when  this  ia  our 
lot,  we  receive  great  and  nndeserved  mercy. 
Our  society  will  nol  break  up,  bnt  w«  shall 
settle  in  some  other  place,  where,  is  at  present 


Yotirj,        W.  C. 


These  tender  and  confidentiid  letten  de- 
scribe, in,lhe  clearest  liglit,  the  singularly 
peaceful  and  devout  life  of  this  amiable  writ- 
er, during  his  residence  at  Huntingdon,  and 
the  melancholy  accident  which  occasioned 
his  removal  to  a  distant  county.  Time  and 
providential  circumstances  now  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  Cowper,  the  zealous  hnd 
venenible  friend  who  became   his   inljii^ste 


cem  of  fixing  his  futnre  residence.  The 
Rev.  John  Newton,  then  curate  of  OIney.  in 
Buckinghamshire,  had  been  requealed  by  the 
late  Dr.  Conyers  (who,  in  taking  his  dc(p*ee 
in  divinity  at  Cambridge,  had  formed  a  friend- 
ship with  yoting  Mr.  Unwin,  and  learned  from 
him  the  religious  character  of  bis  mother)  to 
seize  an  opportunity,  as  he  was  p.i»sing 
through  Huntingdon,  of  making  n  vi^  to 
that  exemplary  lady.  This  vii^it  (ho  impo^ 
tanl  in  its  consequeiices  lo  the  future  hiKiory 
of  Cowper)  liapponod  to  take  place  within  a 
few  days  after  ilie  calamitous  death  of  Mr. 
Unwin.  As  a  change  of  rcene  appeared  de- 
sirable both  to  Mrs.  Unwin  and  to  the  iik 
terestiqg  recluse  whom  she  had  generoiidy 
requesicd  lo  continue  under  ber  cai«,  Mr. 
Nwrton  offered  to  o-isist  them  in  removing 
lo  the  pleasant  and  picturesque  comily  iu 
which  he  resided.  They  were  willing  to  en- 
ter into  the  flock  of  a  pious  and  devoted 
pastor,  whose  ideas  were  so  muiJi  In  har- 
mony with  their  own.  He  engaged  for  Ibetn 
a  house  at  OIney,  where  they  arrived  on  ihi; 
14ih  of  October,  1767.    He  thus  alludes  to 
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In  Mw  residence  in  the  following  extract  of 
A  letter  to  Mr.  Hill. 

TO  JOeXPB  HILL,  S8Q.* 

Olne/t  October  S0»  1787. 
1  have  no  map  to  consult  at  present,  but, 
by  what  remembrance  I  have  of  the  situation 
of  this  place  in  the  last  I  saw,  it  lies  at  the 
northernmost  point  of  the  county.  We  are 
ju«t  five  miles  beyond  Newport  Pagnell.  I 
im  wiUing  to  suspect  that  yon  make  this  in- 
quirv  with  a  view  to  an  interview,  when  time 
ihall  serve.  We  may  possibly  be  settled  in 
our  own  house  in  about  a  month,  where  so 
good  a  friend  of  mine  will  be  extremely  wel- 
come to  Mrs.  Unwin.  We  shall  have  a  bed 
ttd  a  warm  fire-aide  at  your  service,  if  you 
can  come  before  next  summer ;  and  if  not,  a 
ptrior  that  looks  the  north  wind  fiill  in  tiie 
taee,  where  you  may  be  as  cool  as  in  the 
groves  of  Valambrosa. 

Yours,  my  dear  'Sephus, 

Anectionately  ever,        W.  C. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  select  a  sit- 
tution  apparently  more  suited  to  the  existing 
circumstances  and  character  of  Cowper  than 
the  scene  to  winch  he  was  now  transferred. 
In  Mr.  Newton  were  happily  united  the  quali- 
fications of  piety,  fervent,  rational,  and  cheer- 
fiil — the  kind  and  affectionate  feelings  that 
ini^itre  friendship  and  regard— a  solid  judg- 
aeDt^and  a  refined  taste— the  power  to  edify 
and  please,  and  the  grace  that  Knows  how  to 
improve  it  to  the  highest  ends.  He  lived  in  the 
Didst  of  a  flock  who  loved  and  esteemed  him, 
and  who  saw  in  his  ministrations  the  creden- 
tials of  heaven,  and  in  his  life  the  exemplifi- 
catioD  of  the  doctrines  that  he  taught. 

Tlie  time  of  Cowper,  in  his  new  situation, 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  relig- 
bus  contemplation,  to  social  praver,  and  to 
active  charity.  To  this  first  of  Cnristian  vir- 
to^  hia  heart  was  eminently  inclined,  and 
Providence  very  graciously  enabled  him  to 
sterciae  and  enjoy  it  to  an  extent  far  supe- 
rior to  what  his  own  scanty  fortun^illowed 
meaoa.  The  death  of  his  father,  1756,  failed 
to  place  him  in  a  state  of  independence,  and 
ihe  singular  cast  of  his  own  mind  was  such, 
that  nature  seemed  to  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  either  to  covet  or  to  acquire 
ridicaL  His  happy  exemption  from  worldly 
oaanona  is  forcibly  displayed  in  the  following 
Mter. 

TO  J08BFB  HILL,  ESQ. 

Oliwy,  June  10, 1768. 

Dear  Joey — I  thank  you  for  so  fbll  an  an- 
firer  to  ao  empty  an  epistle.  If  OIney  fur- 
■ahed  asytbing  for  your  amusement,  you 
AuM  have  it  in  return,  but  occurrences 


here  are  as  scarce  as  cucumbers  at  Christ- 
mas. 

I  visited  St  Alban's  about  a  fortnight  since 
in  person,  and  I  viait  it  every  day  in  thought. 
The  recollection  of  what  passed  there,  and 
the  consequences  that  followed  it,  fill  my 
mind  continually,  and  make  the  circumstances 
of  a  poor,  transient,  half-spent  life,  so  insipid 
and  unaffecting,  that  I  have  no  heart  to  thmk 
or  write  much  about  them.  Whether  the 
nation  is  worshipping  Mr.  Wilkes,  or  any 
other  idol,  is  of  little  moment  to  one  who 
hopes  and  believes  that  he  shall  shortly  stand 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  and  blessed  God. 
I  thank  him  that  he  has  given  me  such  a  deep, 
impressed,  persuasion  of  this  awful  truth  aa 
a  thousand  worlds  would  not  purchase  from 
me.  It  gives  me  a  relish  to  every  blessing, 
and  makes  every  trouble  light 

Affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 

In  entering  on  the  correspondence  of  the 
ensuing  year,  we  find  the  following  impres- 
sive letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Hill. 

TO  JOSSFH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Olnej,  Jan.  91, 1769. 

Dear  Joe, — ^I  rejoice  with  you  in  your  re- 
covery, and  that  you  have  escaped  n-om  the 
hands  of  one  from  whose  hands  you  will  not 
always  escape.  Death  is  either  the  most  for- 
midable, or  the  most  comfortable  thing  we 
have  in  prospect,  on  this  side  of  eternity. 
To  be  brought  near  to  him,  and  to  discern 
neither  of  these  features  in  his  face,  would 
argue  a  degree  of  insensibility,  of  which  I 
wul  not  suspect  my  friend,  whom  I  know  to 
be  a  thinking  man.  You  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  side  of  the  grave,  and  you  have 
been  raised  again  by  Him  who  has  the  keys 
of  the  invisible  world ;  who  opens  and  none 
can  shut,  who  shuts  and  none  can  open.  I 
do  not  forget  to  return  tiianks  to  Him  on 
your  bchal?  and  to  pray  that  your  life,  which 
he  has  spared,  may  be  devoted  to  his  service. 
**  Behold !  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock,^  is 
the  word  of  Him,  on  whom  both  our  mortal 
and  immortal  life  depend,  and,  blessed  be  his 
name,  it  is  the  word  of  one  who  wounds  only 
that  he  may  heal,  and  who  waits  to  be  gra- 
cious. The  language  of  every  such  dispensa- 
tTon  is, "  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God."  It  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  mercy  and  goodness,  for, 
without  such  notices,  whatever  preparation 
we  might  make  for  other  events,  we  should 
make  none  for  this.  My  dear  friend,  I  desire 
and  pray  that,  when  this  last  enemy  shi^ 
come  to  execute  an  unlimited  commission 
upon  us,  we  may  be  found  ready,  beinff 
established  and  rooted  in  a  well-grounded 
faith  in  His  name,  who  conquered  and  tri- 
umphed over  him  upon  his  cross. 

Yours  ever,       W.  C 

*  Prtvilit  cotfBipoiidMios. 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Olney,  Jan.  SB,  179. 

My  dear  Joe, — ^I  have  a  moment  to  spare, 
to  tell  you  that  your  letter  is  just  come  to 
hand,  and  to  thank  yon  for  it  I  do  assure 
you,  the  gentleness  and  candor  of  your  man- 
ner engages  my  affection  to  you  very  much. 
You  answer  with  mildness  to  an  admonition, 
which  would  have  provoked  many  to  anger. 
I  have  not  time  to  add  more,  except  just  to 
hint  that,  if  I  am  ever  enabled  to  look  for- 
ward to  death  with  comfort,  which,  I  thank 
God,  is  sometimes  the  case  with  me,  I  do  not 
take  ray  view  of  it  from  the  top  of  my  own 
works  and  deservings,  though  God  is  witness 
that  the  labor  of  my  life  is  to  keep  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  towards  Him.  He  is 
always  formidable  to  me,  but  when  I  see  him 
disarmed  of  his  sting,  by  having  sheathed  it 
in  the  body  of  Christ  Jesus. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend, 

W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  bhj:.,  esq. 

Oloey,  Jolj  31, 1760. 

Bear  Joe, — Sir  Thomas  crosses  the  Alps, 
and  Sir  Cowper,  for  that  is  his  title  at  Olney, 
prefers  his  home  to  any  other  spot  of  earth 
in  the  world.  Horace,  obsening  this  differ- 
ence of  temper  in  different  persons,  cried  out 
a  good  many  years  ago,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry,  ^  How  much  one  man  differs  from  an- 
other I*^  This  does  not  seem  a  very  sublime 
exi'bmation  in  English,  but  I  remember  we 
were  taught  to  admire  it  in  the  originaL 

My  dear  friend,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  invitation :  but  being  long  accustomed 
to  retirement,  which  I  was  always  fond  of,  I 
am  now  more  than  ever  unwilling  to  revisit 
those  noisy  and  crowded  scenes,  which  I 
never  loved,  and  which  I  now  abhor.  I  re- 
member you  with  all  the  friendship  I  ever 
professed,  which  is  as  much  as  ever  I  enter- 
tained for  any  man.  But  the  strange  and  un- 
common incidents  of  my  life  have  given  an 
entire  new  turn  to  mv  whole  character  and 
conduct,  and  rendered  me  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving pleasure  from  the  same  employments 
and  amusements  of  which  I  could  readily 
partake  in  fbroier  days. 

I  love  you  and  yours,  I  thank  you  for  your 
eontinuea  rememDrance  of  me,  and  shall  not 
cease  to  be  their  and  your 

Afiectloiiaie  friend  and  servant, 

W.  C. 

Cowper's  present  retirement  was  distin- 
guished by  many  private  sets  of  beneficence, 
Mid  his  exemplary  virtue  was  such  that  the 
opulent  sometimes  delighted  to  make  him 
toeir  almoner.     In  his  sequestered  life  at 


Olney,  he  ministered  abundantly  to  the 

of  the  poor,  fi^m  a  frind  with  which  he     

supplied  by  that  model  of  extensive  and 
unostentatious  philanthropy,  the  kUe  John 
Thornton,  Bsq.,  whose  name  he  has  immor- 
talized in  his  Poem  on  Charity,  stiU  honodng^ 
his  memory  by  an  additional  tribute  to  his 
virtues  in  the  following  descriptive  eulogy, 
written  immediately  on  his  decease,  ia  the 
year  1790. 

Poets  attempt  the  noblest  task  they  can, 
Praising  the  Author  of  all  good  id  man; 
And  next  commemorating  worthies  loot. 
The  dead  in  whom  that  good  abounded  most. 

Thee  therefore  of  commercial  &me,  but  man 
Pam'd  for  thy  probity,  from  shore  to  shoit — 
Thee,  Thornton,  worthy  in  some  page  to  shine 
At  honest  and  more  eloquent  than  mine, 
I  mourn :  or,  since  thrice  happy  thou  mmt  be. 
The  world,  no  kmger  thy  aboae,  not  thee  ^ 
Thee  to  deplore  were  gnef  miMpent  indeed ; 
It  were  to  ween  that  ^wdneas  has  its  meed, 
That  there  is  bliss  pepared  in  yonder  sky, 
And  glory  for  the  vutuoos  when  they  die. 

What  pleasure  can  the  misei's  fondted  hoani 
Or  spendthrifVs  prodigal  excess  afford, 
Sweet  as  the  privilege  of  heahng  woe 
Suffer'd  by  viitue  combating  be&w !         [meaae 
That  privilege  was  thine;    Heaven  gave  thee 
To  illumine  with  deliffht  the  saddest  scenes, 
Till  thy  appearance  chased  the  gloom,  forlora 
As  midnight,  and  despairing  of  a  mom. 
Thou  hadsl  an  industrv  in  doing  good, 
Restless  as  his  who  toik  and  sweats  for  food« 
A V 'rice  in  thee  was  the  desire  of  weakh 
By  rust  unperishable,  or  by  stealth. 
Aiid,  if  the  j^enuine  worth  of  gold  depend 
On  application  to  its  noblest  end, 
Thine  had  a  value  in  the  scales  of  bseven. 
Surpassing  all  that  mine  or  mint  have  given: 
And  though  Ood  made  thee  of  a  nature  praoe 
To  disCrilration,  boundless,  of  thy  own ; 
And  still,  by  motives  of  rehgioas  force, 
Impelled  thee  more  to  that  Ittreic  coane ; 
Tet  was  thy  Uberality  discreet, 
Nice  in  its  choice,  and  of  a  temperate  beat ; 
And,  though  in  act  unwearied,  secret  stall, 
As,  in  some  solitude,  the  summer  rill 
Refreshes,  where  it  winds,  the  faded  £reen, 
And  cUlerB  the  drooping  flowexs,  unhescd,  tu»> 
seen. 

Such  was  thy  charity ;  no  sodden  sCait, 
After  kH^  sleep  of  passkm  in  the  hearty 
But  sted(ast  prmciple,  and  tn  its  kind 
Of  close  alliance  with  th*  eternal  mind ; 
Traced  easily  to  its  true  sooice  above. 
To  Him,  whose  works  bespeak  Ins  nature,  k/m^ 
Thy  bounties  all  were  Chrtsdan,  and  I  make 
Thw  record  of  thee  for  the  Goepers  sake ; 
That  the  increduknis  themselvies  may  see 
Its  use  and  power  exemplified  in  thee. 

This  simple  and  sublime  eulogy  was  a  josC 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  memorv  of  this  di»- 
tinguished  philanthropist;  udo,  among  tiie 
happiest  actions  of  this  truly  liberal  man*  w» 
may  reckon  his  fbmishing  to  a  charaeter  mm 
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ifterred  and  so  retired  as  Cowper  the  meai^ 
vt  enjoying  the  gratification  of  active  ana 
coJitly  beneficence;  a  gratification  in  which 
the  sequestered  poet  liod  delighted  to  in- 
dulge, before  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Newton  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  be- 
iui^  concerned  in  distributing  the  private, 
yet  Dxtenaive,  bounty  of  an  opulent  and  ex- 
empUiy  merchant 

Cowper,  before  he  quitted  St  Alban^s,  as- 
sumed the  charge  of  a  necessitous  child,  to 
(extricate  him  from  the  perils  of  being  edu- 
cated by  very  profii^ate  parents;  he  sent 
hiio  to  a  school  at  Huntingdon,  transferred 
him,  on  his  removal,  to  Olney,  and  finally 
settled  him  as  an  apprentice  at  Oundie,  in 
Northamptonshire. 

The  wann,  benevolent,  and  cheerful  piety 
of  Mr.  .Newton,  induced  his  friend  Cowper  to 
participate  so  abundantly  in  his  parochial 
pluxi  and  engagements,  that  the  poef  s  time 
and  thoughts  were  more  and  more  engrossed 
bv  devotional  objects.  He  became  a  valua- 
ble auxiliary  to  a  faithful  parish  priest,  su- 
pertnteoded  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
jBoor,  and  engaged  in  an  important  undertak- 
ing, to  which  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion 
10  advert 

Bat  in  the  midst  of  these  pious  duties  he 
forgot  not  his  distant  friends,  and  particular- 
ly his  amiable  relation  and  correspondent,  of 
tile  Park-bouse,  near  Hertford.  The  follow- 
ing  letter  to  that  lady  has  no  date,  but  it  was 
pn>bably  written  soon  after  his  establish- 
ment at  Olney.  The  remarkable  memento 
in  the  postscript  was  undoubtedly  introduced 
t4  c^unteraot  an  idle  rumor,  arising  from  the 
circomstance  of  his  having  settl^  himself 
ander  the  roof  of  a  female  friend,  whose  age 
and  whofi«e  virtues  he  considered  to  be  sum- 
tieat  secorities  to  ensure  her  reputation  as 
veil  as  his  own. 

TO  RCXS.  COWPBB. 

My  dear  Comsinr— I  have  not  been  behind- 
hand in  reproaching  myself  with  neglect,  but 
desire  to  take  shame  to  myself  for  my  un- 
profitableness in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
respects.  I  take  the  next  immediate  oppor- 
tonity,  however,  of  thanking  you  for  yours, 
sod  of  assuring  you  that,  instead  of  being 
soiprised  at  your  silence,  I  rather  wonder 
that  you  or  any  of  my  friends  have  any  room 
kft  for  BO  careless  and  negligent  a  eorre- 
sp^odent  in  ^ onr  memories.  I  am  obliged  to 
fott  ior  the  mtelligence  you  send  me  of  my 
lioired,  and  rejoice  to  hear  of  their  welfare. 
He  who  setties  the  bounds  of  our  habitations 
has  at  length  east  our  lot  at  a  great  distance 
inm  each  other,  but  I  do  not  therefore  for- 
let  their  former  kindness  to  nie,  or  cease  to 
w  Interested  in  their  well  being.  You  live 
ii  the  centre  of  a  world  I  know  you  do  not 


delight  in.  Happy  are  you,  my  dear  friend, 
in  being  able  to  discern  the  insufficiency  of 
all  it  can  afibrd  to  fill  and  satisfy  the  desires 
of  an  immortal  soul.  That  God  who  created 
us  for  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  has  deter- 
mined in  mercy  that  it  shall  fail  us  here,  in 
order  that  the  olessed  result  of  our  inquiries 
afler  happiness  in  the  creature  may  be  a 
warm  pursuit  and  a  close  attachment  to  our 
true  interests,  in  fellowship  and  communion 
with  Him,  through  the  name  and  mediation 
of  a  dear  Redeemer.  I  bless  his  goodness 
and  grace  that  I  have  any  reason  to  hope  I 
am  a  partaker  with  you  in  the  desire  of'ier 
better  thin|r8  than  are  to  be  found  in  a  world 

Polluted  with  sin,  and  therefore  devoted  to 
estruction.  May  He  enable  us  both  to 
consider  our  present  life  in  its  only  true 
light,  as  an  opportunity  put  into  our  hands 
to  glorify  him  amongst  men  by  a  conduct 
suited  to  his  word  and  will.  I  am  miserably 
defective  in  this  holy  and  blessed  art,  but  i 
hope  there  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  my  sinful 
infirmities  a  sincere  desire  to  live  just  so 
long  as  I  may  be  enabled,  in  some  poor 
measure,  to  answer  the  end  of  my  existence 
in  this  respect,  and  then  to  obey  the  sum- 
mons and  attend  him  in  a  world  where  they 
who  are  his  servants  here  shall  pay  him  an 
unsinful  obedience  forever.  Your  dear  mo- 
ther is  too  good  to  me,  and  puts  a  more 
charitable  construction  upon  my  silence  than 
the  fact  will  warrant  I  am  not  better  em- 
ployed than  I  should  be  in  corresponding 
with  her.  I  have  that  within  which  hinders 
me  wretchedly  in  everjrthing  that  I  ought  to 
do,  and  is  prone  to  trifle,  and  let  time  and 
every  gooa  thing  run  to  waste.  I  hope 
however  to  write  to  her  soon. 

My  love  and  best  wishes  attend  Mr.  Cow- 
er, and  all  that  inouire  after  me.  May  God 
e  with  you,  to  bless  you  and  to  do  you 
good  by  all  his  dispensations ;  do  not  forget 
me  when  you  are  speaking  to  our  best 
Friend  before  his  mercy  seat 

Yours  ever,        W.  C. 

N.  B.  I  am  not  married. 

In  the  year  1769,  the  lady  to  whom  the 
preceding  letters  are  addressed  was  involved 
in  domestic  afiliction;  and  the  following, 
which  the  poet  wrote  to  her  on  the  occasion, 
is  so  full  of  genuine  piety  and  true  pathos, 
that  it  would  be  an  injury  to  his  memory  to 
suppress  it 

TO  MRS.  GOWFBE. 

Olney,  Anf .  31, 1760. 

My  dear  Cousin, — A  letter  from  your 
brother  Frederick  brought  me  yesterday  the 
most  afflicting  intelligence  that  has  reached 
me  these  many  years.  I  pray  to  God  to 
comfort  you,  and  to  enable  you  to  sustain 
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this  heavy  stroke  with  that  resignation  to  his 
will  which  none  but  Himself  can  give,  and 
which  he  gives  to  none  but  his  own  children. 
How  blessed  and  happy  is  yonr  lot,  my  dear 
friend,  beyond  the  conmion  lot  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind ;  that  you  know  what  it  is 
to  draw  near  to  God  in  prayer,  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  a  throne  of  grace !  You  have 
resources  in  the  infinite  love  of  a  dear  Re- 
deemer which  are  T^thheld  from  millions: 
and  the  promises  of  God,  which  are  yea  and 
amen  in  Jesus,  are  sufficient  to  answer  al! 
your  necessities,  and  to  sweeten  the  bitterest 
cup  which  your  heavenly  Father  will  ever 
put  into  your  hand.  May  He  now  give  you 
liberty  to  drink  at  these  wells  of  salvation, 
till  you  are  filled  with  consolation  and  peace 
in  the  midst  of  trouble.  He  has  said, 
"When  thou  passest  through  the  waters  I 
will  be  with  thee,  and  through  the  rivers, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee.'**  You  have 
need  of  such  a  word  as  this,  and  he  knows 
your  need  of  it,  and  the  time  of  necessity  is 
the  time  when  he  will  be  sure  to  appear  in 
behalf  of  those  who  trust  in  him.  I  bear 
you  and  yours  upon  my  heart  before  him 
night  and  day,  for  I  never  expect  to  hear  of 
distress  which  shall  call  upon  me  with  a 
louder  voice  to  pray  for  the  sufferer.  I 
know  the  Lord  hears  me  for  myself,  vile  and 
sinful  as  I  am,  and  believe,  and  am  sure,  that 
he  will  hear  me  for  you  also.  He  is  the 
friend  of  the  widow,  and  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  even  God  in  his  holy  habitation ; 
in  all  our  afilictions  he  is  afflicted,  and  chas- 
tens us  in  meroy.  Surely  he  will  sanctify 
this  dispensation  to  you,  do  you  great  and 
everlastinff  good  by  it,  make  the  world  ap- 
pear like  dust  and  vani^  in  your  sight,  as  it 
truly  is,  and  open  to  your  view  the  glories  of 
a  better  country,  where  there  shall  be  no 
more  death,  neither  sorrow,  nor  pain;  but 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  your 
eyes  forever.  Oh  that  comfortable  word! 
**  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  afflic- 
tion;"! »o  that  our  very  sorrows  are  evi- 
dences of  our  calling,  and  he  chastens  us  be- 
cause we  are  his  chudren. 

My  dear  cousin,  I  conunit  vou  to  the  word 
of  his  grace,  and  to  the  com&rts  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  Your  life  is  needful  for  your  fiunily : 
may  God,  in  mercy  to  them,  prolong  it,  and 
may  he  preserve  you  from  the  dangerous 
effects  which  a  stroke  like  this  might  have 
upon  a  frame  so  tedder  as  yours.  I  grieve 
with  you,  I  prav  for  you ;  could  I  do  more  I 
woulo,  but  God  must  comfort  you. 
Yours,  in  our  dear  Lord  Jesus, 

W.  C. 

In  the  following  year  the  tender  feelings 
of  Cowper  were  ciuled  forth  by  family  afflic- 
tion \htX  pressed  more  immediately  on  him- 
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«elf ;  he  was  hurried  to  Cambridge  by  th« 
dangerous  illness  of  his  brother,  then  resid- 
ing as  a  fellow  at  Bene*t  College.  An 
affection  truly  fnitemal  had  ever  subsisted 
between  the  brothers,  and  the  reader  will 
recollect  what  the  poet  has  said,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  concerning  their  social  hiterconrse 
while  he  resided  at  Huntingdon. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  his  residence  at 
Olney,  he  had  been  repeatedly  visited  by  Mr. 
John  Cowper,  and  how  cordially  he  retonicd 
that  kindness  and  attention  the  folloming 
letter  will  testify,  which  was  probably  writ- 
ten in  the  chamber  of  the  invalid. 


TO  UBS.  COWFER. 

UarAxrm. 

My  brother  continues  much  as  be  was. 
His  case  is  a  very  dangerous  one— An  im* 
posthume  of  the  liver,  attended  by  an  aMhma 
and  dropsy.  The  physician  has  little  hope 
of  his  recovery,  I  beheve  I  might  say  none 
at  all,  only,  being  a  fnend,  he  does  not  for* 
mally  give  him  over  by  ceasing  to  visit  him, 
lest  it  should  sink  his  spirits.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  no  expectation  of  his  reeovery, 
except  by  a  signal  interposition  of  Provi- 
dence in  answer  to  prayer.  His  ease  is 
clearly  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine ;  but 
I  have  seen  many  a  sickness  healed,  where 
the  danger  has  been  equally  threatening,  by 
the  only  Physician  of  value.  I  doubt  not 
he  will  have  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  a» 
he  has  in  the  prayers  of  many.  May  the 
Lord  incline  his  ear  and  give  an  answer  of 
peace.  I  know  it  is  good  to  be  afflicted.  I 
trust  that  you  have  found  it  so,  and  that 
under  the  teaching  of  God*s  own  Spirit  we 
shall  both  be  purified.  It  is  the  desire  of 
my  soul  to  seek  a  better  country,  where  God 
shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
his  people ;  ana  where,  looking  back  upon 
the  ways  by  which  he  has  led  us,  we  sball 
be  filled  with  everlasting  wonder,  love,  aiKi 
praise. 

I  must  add  no  more. 

Yours  ever,        W.  C- 

The  sickness  and  death  of  his  learned, 
pious,  and  affectionate  brother,  made  a  very 
strong  impression  on  the  tender  heart  and 
mind  of  Cowper — an  impression  so  strong, 
that  it  induced  him  to  write  a  narmtive 
of  the  remarkable  circumstances  which  oc- 
curred at  the  time.  He  sent  a  copy  of  this 
narrative  to  Mr.  Newton.  The  paper  is  cu- 
rious in  every  point  of  view,  and  so  likelj  to 
awaken  sentiments  of  piety  in  minds  where 
it  may  be  most  desirable  to  have  them  awmk- 
ened,  that  Mr.  Newton  subsequently  commu- 
nicated  it  to  the  pubUc* 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  bri^ 
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aoooant  of  the  interesting  person  whom  the 
poet  regarded  so  tenderly.  John  Cowper 
was  bom  in  1737.  Being  designed  for  the 
efaarch,  he  was  privately  ^ucat^  by  a  cler- 
gyman, and  became  eminent  for  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  erudition  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  The  remarkable  change  in 
his  views  and  principles  is  copiously  displayed 
by  his  brother,  in  recording  the  pious  close 
h»  life.  Bene'!  College,  oi  which  he  was  a 
fellow,  was  his  usual  residence,  and  it  be- 
came Uie  scene  of  his  death,  on  the  20th  of 
Mareh,  1770.  Fraternal  affection  has  exe- 
eoted  a  perfectly  just  and  graceful  descrip- 
tion of  his  character,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
We  transcribe  both  as  highly  honorable  to 
these  exemplary  brethren,  who  may  indeed 
be  Mid  to  1a ve  dwelt  together  in  unity. 

"^  He  was  a  man*^  (says  the  poet  in  speaking 
of  bis  deceased  brother)  ^^  of  a  most  candid 
and  ingenoous  spirit ;  his  temper  remarkablv 
fweet,  and  in  his  behavior  to  me  he  had  af- 
fnyn  manifested  an  uncommon  affection. 
His  outward  conduct,  so  far  as  it  fell  under 
ny  notice,  or  I  could  learn  it  by  the  report 
of  other^s  was  perfectly  decent  and  unblama- 
ble. There  was  nothing  vicious  in  any  part 
of  his  practice,  but,  being  of  a  studious, 
tboughtial  turn,  he  placed  his  chief  delight 
in  the  acquisition  of  learning,  and  made  such 
proficiency  in  it,  that  he  hm  but  few  rivals 
in  thai  of  a  classical  kind.  He  was  critically 
aluUed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages ;  was  beginning  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Syriac,  and  perfectly  understood 
the  French  and  Italian,  the  latter  of  which 
be  could  speak  fluently.  Learned  however 
as  be  was,  he  was  easy  and  cheerful  in  his 
eoQTersation,  and  entirely  free  from  the  stiff- 
ness which  is  generally  contracted  by  men 
devoted  to  such  pursuits.'' 

**  I  had  a  brother  once : 
Pfcaoe  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth ! 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too  i 
Of  maaoers  sweet,  aa  virtue  always  wears, 
When  gay  good  humor  dresses  her  in  smiles ! 
He  grac  o  a  college,  in  which  order  yet 
Was  sacred,  and  was  honored,  lov'd,  and  wept 
By  BMrethan  one,  themselves  conspicuous  there !" 

Another  interesting  tribute  to  his  memory 
will  be  found  in  the  following  letter. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  May  8, 177a 

Dear  Joe^-^Your  letter  did  not  reach  me 
tin  the  last  jpost,  when  I  had  not  time  to  an- 
swer it  I  lefl  Cambridge  immediately  after 
■y  brother*a  death. 

I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  the  particular  ao- 
eoont  yon  Mve  sent  me  *  *  '^  * 
He,  to  whom  I  have  surrendered  mjrself  and 
■1]  my  eoncerns  iiaa  otherwise  appomted,  and 
tei  hia  will  be  done.    He  gives  me  much 


which  he  withholds  from  others,  and  if  he 
was  pleased  to  withhold  all  that  makes  an 
outward  difference  between  me  and  the  poor 
mendicant  in  the  street,  it  would  still  become 
me  to  say,  his  will  be  done. 

It  pleased  God  to  cut  short  my  brother^s 
connexions  and  expectations  here,  yet  not 
without  giving  him  lively  and  glorious  views 
of  a  better  happiness  than  any  he  could  pro- 
pose to  himself  in  such  a  world  as  this. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  learning,  (for  he 
was  one  of  the  chief  men  in  the  university 
in  that  respect,)  he  was  candid  and  sincere  in 
his  inquiries  after  truth.  Though  he  could 
not  come  into  m^  sentiments  when  I  first  ac- 
quainted him  with  them,  nor,  in  the  many 
conversations  which  I  afterward  had  with  him 
upon  the  subject,  could  he  be  brought  to  ac- 
quiesce in  them  as  scriptural  and  true,  yet  I 
had  no  sooner  lefl  St  Alban's  than  he  began 
to  study,  with  the  deepest  attention,  those 
points  in  which  we  differed,  and  to  furnish 
nimsetf  with  the  best  writers  upon  them. 
His  mind  was  kept  open  to  conviction  for 
five  years,  during  all  which  time  he  labored 
in  this  pursuit  with  unwearied  diligence, 
as  leisure  and  opportunity  were  afl^rded. 
Amongst  his  dying  words  were  these :  **  Bro- 
ther, I  thought  you  wrong,  yet  wanted  to  be- 
lieve as  you  did.  I  found  myself  not  able 
to  believe,  yet  always  thou^t  I  should  be 
one  day  brought  to  do  so.**  From  the  study 
of  books  he  was  brought,  upon  his  death- 
bed, to  the  study  of  himself,  and  there  learned 
to  renounce  his  righteousness  and  his  own 
most  amiable  character,  and  to  submit  himself 
to  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  by  faith. 
With  these  views  he  was  desirous  of  death. 
Satisfied  of  his  interest  in  the  blessing  pur- 
chased by  the  blood  of  Christ,  he  prayed  for 
death  with  earnestness,  felt  the  approach  of 
it  with  joy,  and  died  in  peace. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend, 

W.C. 

It  is  this  simple  yet  firm  reliance  on  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour,  and  on  his  atoning 
blood  and  righteousness,  that  can  alone  im- 
part true  peace  to  the  soul.  Such  was  the 
faith  of  patriarchs,  prophets  and  apostles; 
and  such  will  be  the  faith  of  all  who  are 
taught  of  God.  Works  do  not  go  before, 
but  follow  after;  they  are  not  the  cause, but 
the  effect ;  the  fruits  of  faith,  and  indispen- 
sable to  glorify  Grod,  to  attest  the  power  and 
reality  of  divine  grace,  and  to  determine  the 
measure  of  our  everlasting  reward. 

Cowper^s  feelings  on  this  impressive  occii- 
sion  are  still  f\irther  disclosed  m  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

Olney,  June  7, 1770. 

My  dear  Cousin^ — ^I  am  obliged  to  yon  for 
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sometimes  tiunking  of  an  unseen  friend,  and  be- 
stowing a  letter  upon  me.  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  near  from  you,  especiaJly  to  find  that 
our  CTacious  Lord  enables  ^ou  to  weather 
out  uie  storms  you  meet  with,  and  to  cast 
anchor  within  the  veil. 

You  judge  liffhtly  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  have  been  arocted  by  the  Lord's  late  dis- 
pensation  towards  my  brother.  I  found  in 
it  cause  of  sorrow  that  I  had  lost  so  near  a 
relation,  and  one  so  deserveely  dear  to  me, 
and  that  he  left  me  just  when  our  sentiments 
upon  the  most  interesting  subject  became  the 
same,  but  much  more  cause  of  jov,  that  it 
pleased  God  to  give  me  clear  and  evident 
proof  that  he  )m  changed  his  heart,  and 
adopted  him  into  the  number  of  his  children. 
For  this,  I  hold  myself  peculiarly  bound  to 
thank  him,  because  he  might  have  done  all 
that  he  was  pleased  to  do  for  him,  and  yet 
have  afbided  him  neither  strength  nor  op- 
portunity to  declare  it  1  doubt  not  that  he 
enlightens  the  understandings,  and  works  a 
gracious  change  in  the  hearts  of  many,  in 
their  last  moments,  whose  surrounding  friends 
are  not  made  acquainted  with  it 

He  told  me  that,  from  the  time  he  was  first 
ordained,  he  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
religious  opinions,  and  to  suspect  that  there 
were  greater  things  concealed  in  the  Bible 
than  were  generally  believed  or  allowed  to 
be  there.  From  the  time  when  I  first  visited 
him  after  my  release  from  St  Alban's,  he  be- 
gan to  read  upon  the  subject  It  was  at  that 
time  I  informed  him  of  the  views  of  divine 
trutb  which  I  had  received  in  that  school  of 
affliction.  He  laid  what  I  said  to  heart,  and 
began  to  furnish  himself  with  the  best  writ- 
ers upon  the  controverted  points,  whose 
works  he  read  with  great  diligence  and  at- 
tention,  comparing  them  all  the  while  with 
the  Scripture.  None  ever  truly  and  ingenu- 
ously sought  the  truth,  but  they  found  it 
A  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry  is  the  gift  of  God, 
who  never  says  to  any.  Seek  ye  my  fiice  in 
vain.  Accordingly,  about  ten  days  before 
his  death,  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  dispel  all  his 
doubts,  to  reveal  in  his  heart  the  knowledge 
of  the  Saviour,  and  to  give  him  firm  and  un- 
shaken peace,  in  the  beuef  of  his  ability  and 
willingness  to  save.  As  to  the  affair  of  the 
fortune-teller,  he  never  mentioned  it  to  me, 
nor  was  there  any  such  paper  found  as  you 
mention.  I  looked  over  all  his  papers  before 
I  left  the  place,  and  had  there  been  such  a 
one,  must  have  discovered  it  I  have  heard 
the  report  from  other  quarters,  but  no  other 
particulars  than  that  the  woman  foretold  him 
when  he  should  die.  I  suppose  there  may 
be  some  truth  in  the  matter,  but,  whatever 
he  might  think  of  it  before  his  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  however  extraordinary  her 
predictions  might  really  be,  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  had  then  received  far  other  views  of 


the  wisdom  and  majesty  of  God,  than  to 
suppose  that  he  would'  intrust  his  secret 
counsels  to  a  vagrant,  who  did  not  mean,  I 
suppose,  to  be  understood  to  have  received 
her  intelligence  fit>m  the  fountain  of  light, 
but  thought  herself  sufficiently  honored  by 
any  who  would  give  her  credit  for  a  secret 
intercourse  of  this  kind  with  the  prince  of 
darkness. 

Mrs.  Unwin  is  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  kind  inquiry  after  her.  She  is  ii*ell,  I 
thank  God,  as  usual,  and  sends  her  reepecis 
to  you.  Her  son  is  in  the  ministry,  and  has 
the  living  of  Stock  in  Essex.  We  were  last 
week  alarmed  with  an  account  of  his  being 
dangerously  ill ;  Mrs.  Unwin  went  to  see  him, 
and  in  a  few  days  left  him  out  of  danger. 

w.  a 

The  letters  of  the  poet  to  this  amiable  rel- 
ative afford  a  pleasing  insight  Into  the  re- 
cesses of  his  pious  and  sympathizing  mind ; 
and,  if  they  have  awakenea  the  mterest  which 
they  are  so  calculated  to  excite,  the  reader 
will  feel  concerned  to  find  a  chasm  of  ten 
years  in  this  valuable  correspondence ;  the 
more  so  as  it  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  a 
cause  which  it  will  soon  be  our  painful  office  to 
detail  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  passages. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  be  sus. 
tained  the  loss  of  his  excellent  brother,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  HilL 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Olnej,  Sept  SSs  1770. 

Dear  Joe, — ^I  have  not  done  conversing 

*  It  is  imponible  to  nmA  this  and  the  fbar  Mlavti«f 
lettons  of  Cowper  to  Mr.  Hill,  as  Well  ■•  a  preoediiwr  on* 
in  page  49,  and  not  to  remailc  their  alt«>rM  lone  aad  dl* 
miniabed  cordiality  of  feeling.  The  forg^AifaM*  of  for« 
mer  ties  and  poTBiiitB  is  ofteo,  we  know,  made  a  aul^eci 
of  reproadi  against  religious  charactera.  Row  th«m  !• 
Cowper  to  be  Tindicated?  Dues  religioo  perren  ihe 
feelings?  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  purifiea 
and  exalts  them ;  bat  it  changes  their  current,  and  fixes 
them  on  higher  and  nobler  objects.  Oowper*t  mlad,  it 
mi^  be  rBineml>OTBd,  had  experienced  a  great  OMml 
revolution,  which  had  imparted  a  new  and  powerfkil  Ina- 
pression  to  his  views  and  principles.  In  this  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Hill  (lamenting  poesibly  the  diange)  soltclla 
his  return  to  London,  and  to  his  former  habits  mad 


ciations.  But  the  relish  for  theae  ec^joyments  was  sooe ; 
they  had  lost  their  {Mnver  to  charm  and  captivate.  *^I  am 
now  more  tlian  ever,**  says  Oowpcr,  **  onvriUing  to  rerlact 
those  noisy  and  crowded  scenes,  which  1  never  ntved,  and 
which  I  now  abhor ;  the  Inddenls  of  my  life  have  girtm 
an  entire  new  turn  to  ni\y  whole  character  and  conduci, 
and  rendered  me  incapable  of  receiving  pttasure  ftom 
the  same  emplovments  and  amusements  of  which  I  oookl 
readily  partake  in  former  days.**  ($««  page  50.)  UUl  i«> 
iterates  the  invitation,  and  Cowper  his  refusal.  Thus  on* 
party  was  advancing  in  spirituality,  wlUle  the  other  r^ 
malned  stationary.  The  bond  was  tberafore  neoeasarUj 
wMkened,  because  Identity  of  foiling  must  evor  oona^ 
tute  the  basis  of  all  human  fHendshlps  and  interoouiae; 
and  the  mind  that  has  received  a  heavenly  Impulse 


not  return  with  its  former  ardor  to  the  pursuit  of  earthly 
ot^jects.    It  cannot  ascend  and  daaoeod  at  the 


ment    Such,  however,  was  the  real  worth  and  hooeaty 
of  Mr.  Hill,  Uiat  their  fHendshlp  stlU  surrived,  and  a 
mortal  of  it  la  raoorded  in  Unea  femiliar  to  every 
of  Cowper. 

(*  An  honest  man,  close  bottooM  to  the  chin, 
BroMl-elolh  without,  and  a  warn  heart  wUhla."* 
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with  terrestml  objects,  tiioagh  I  should  be 
hippy  were  I  able  to  hold  more  contmnal 
eoDverse  with  a  friend  above  the  skies.  He 
has  09 J  heart,  but  he  allows  a  comer  in  it  for 
all  who  show  me  kindness,  and  therefore  one 
for  you.  The  storm  of  sixty-three  made  a 
wreck  of  the  friendships  I  had  contracted 
m  ihe  course  of  many  years,  yours  excepted, 
which  has  survived  the  tempest. 

I  thank  you  for  your  repeated  invitation. 
Singular  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  so  ^'ti- 
Fujiffr  an  instance  of  regard.  I  could  not 
kave  OIney,  unle4»  in  a  case  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, without  much  inconvenience  to  my- 
self and  others.  W.  C. 

The  next  year  was  distinguished  by  the 
marriage  of  his  friend  Mr.  HilU  to  a  lady  of 
most  estimable  character,  on  which  occasion 
Cowper  thus  addressed  him. 

VO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  Aogost  37, 1771 . 

Dear  Joe, — I  take  a  fnend^s  share  in  all 
vour  concerns,  so  far  as  they  come  to  my 
knowledge,  and  consequently  did  not  receive 
the  news  of  your  marriage  with  indifference. 
I  wish  you  and  your  bride  all  the  happiness 
that  belongs  to  the  state ;  and  the  still  greater 
felicity  of  that  state  which  marriage  is  only 
a  type  of.  All  those  connexions  shall  be  dis- 
solved ;  but  there  is  an  indissoluble  bond  be- 
tween Christ  and  his  church,  the  subject  of 
dsrision  to  an  unthinking  world,  but  the  glory 
and  happiness  of  all  his  people. 

I  join  with  your  mother  and  sisters  in  their 
joy  upon  the  present  occasion,  and  beg  my 
aneetionate  respects  to  them  and  to  Mrs.  HiU 
mikaown. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 

We  do  not  discover  any  further  traces  of 
his  correspondence  in  the  succeeding  year 
than  the  three  following  letters.  The  first 
proves  his  great  sense  or  honor  and  delicate 
feeling  in  transactions  of  a  pecuniary  nature. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ."** 

Olney,  Jane  27, 1773. 

My  d«ar  Friend,— I  only  write  to  return 
you  thanks  for  your  kind  offer — Agitosco  ve- 
teris  veJtti0ta  Jlamnus,  But  I  will  endeavor  to 
go  on  without  troubling  you.  Excuse  an 
exvression  that  dishonors  your  friendship; 
1  Mould  rather  say,  it  would  be  a  trouble  to 
myself,  and  I  know  you  will  be  generous 
enough  to  give  me  credit  for  the  assertion. 
1  had  rather  want  many  things,  anything,  in- 
deed, that  this  world  could  afford  me,  than 
abuse  the  afiection  of  a  friend.    I  suppose 

u  are  sometimes  troubled  upon  my  account. 

oi  you  need  not.    I  have  no  doubt  it  will 

•  Prlf»l«  comqxMKteDM. 
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be  seen,  when  my  days  are  closed,  that  I 
served  a  master  who  would  not  suffer  me  to 
want  an3rthing  that  was  good  for  me.  He 
said  to  Jacob  I  will  surely  do  thee  good ;  and 
this  he  said,  not  for  his  sake  only,  but  for 
ours  also,  if  we  trust  in  him.  This  thought 
relieves  me  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  ois- 
tress  I  should  else  suffer  in  my  present  cir- 
cumstances, and  enables  me  to  sit  down 
peacefully  upon  the  wreck  of  my  fortune 
Yours  ever,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

OIne7,Jiilj3,1772. 

My  dear  fnend,-r-My  obligations  to  you 
sit  easy  upon  me,  because  I  am  sure  you  con- 
fer them  in  the  spirit  of  a  friend.  Tis  pleas- 
ant to  some  minds  to  confer  oblifi^tions,  and 
it  is  not  unpleasant  to  others  to  be  properly 
sensible  of  them.  I  hope  I  have  this  pleas- 
ure— and  can,  with  a  true  sense  of  your 
kindness,  subscribe  myself. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Otney,  Not.  5, 1773. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  truly  sensible 
of  your  invitation,  though  I  do  not  accept  it 
My  peace  of  mind  is  of  so  delicate  a  consti- 
tution, that  the  air  of  London  will  not  agree 
with  it.  You  have  my  prayers,  the  only  re- 
turn I  can  make  you  for  your  many  acts  of 
still  continued  friendship. 

If  you  should  smile,  or  even  laugh,  at  my 
conclusion,  and  I  were  near  enough  to  see  it, 
I  should  not  be  angry,  though  I  should  be 
grieved.  It  is  not  long  since  I  should  have 
laughed  at  such  a  recompense  myself.  But, 
glory  be  to  the  name  of  Jesus,  those  days 
are  past,  and,  I  trust,  never  to  return ! 

I  am  yours  and  Mrs.  Hiirs, 

With  much  sincerity,        W.  C. 

The  kind  and  affectionate  intercourse  which 
subsisted  on  the  part  of  Cowper  and  his  be- 
loved pastor  has  aleady  been  adverted  to  in 
the  preceding  history.  It  was  the  commerce 
of  two  kindred  minds,  united  by  a  participle 
tion  in  the  same  blessed  hope,  and  seeking 
to  improve  their  union  by  seizing  every  op- 

Sortunity  of  usefulness.  Friendship,  to  be 
urable,  must  be  pure,  virtuous,  and  holy. 
All  other  associations  are  liable  to  the  ca- 
price 6f  passion,  and  to  the  changing  tide  of 
human  events.  It  is  not  enough  that  there 
be  a  natural  coincidence  of  character  and 
temperament,  a  similarity  of  eartmy  pursuit 
and  object;  there  must  be  matenals  of  a 
higher  fabric,  streams  flowing  from  a  purer 
source.    There  must  be  the  impress  of  divine 

*  Prirate  oorrMpoDdanee. 
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grace  stamping  the  same  common  image  and 
superscription  on  both  hearts.  A  fHendship 
founded  on  such  a  basis,  strengthened  by 
time  and  opportunity,  and  nouriuied  by  the 
frequent  interchange  of  good  offices,  is  per- 
haps the  nearest  iwproximation  to  happiness 
attainable  in  this  chequered  life. 

Such  a  friendship  is  beautifully  portrayed 
by  Cowper,  in  the  following  passage  in  his 
Poem  on  Conversation ;  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  he  alludes  to  his  own  feelings  on 
this  occasion,  add  to  the  connexion  subs^ting 
between  himself  and  Newton. 

True  blifls,  if  man  may  reach  it,  is  composed 
Of  hearts  in  union  mutually  disclos'd ; 
And,  farewell  else  all  hope  of  pure  delight ! 
Those  hearts  should  be  reclami'd,  renew'd,  up- 
right: 
Bad  men,  profaning  friendship's  hallow'd  name, 
Form,  in  its  stead,  a  covenant  of  shame : 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  souk,  that  cany  on  a  blest  exchange 
Of  ioys  they  meet  with  in  their  heavenfy  range, 
And,  with  a  fearless  confidence,  make  known 
The  sorrows  sympathy  esteems  its  own ; 
DaOy  derive  increasing  light  and  force 
From  such  communion  in  their  pleasant  course ; 
Feel  less  the  journey's  roughness  and  its  length, 
Meet  their  opposers  with  united  stren^. 
And,  one  in  neart,  in  interest,  and  design, 
Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine. 

It  is  to  tbe  friendship  and  intercourse 
formed  between  these  two  excellent  men, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  origin  of  the 
Olney  Hymns.  These  hymns  are  too  cele- 
bratea  in  the  annals  of  sacred  poetry  not  to 
demand  special  notice  in  a  life  of  Cowper, 
who  contributed  to  that  collection  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  devotional  effusions 
that  ever  enriched  this  species  of  composi- 
tion. They  were  the  joint  production  of  the 
divine  and  the  poet,  and  mtended,  (as  the 
former  expressly  says  in  his  preface)  ^as  a 
monument  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  an  intimate  and  endeared  friendship*^ 
They  were  subsequently  introduced  into  the 
parish  church  of  Olney,  with  the  view  of 
raising  the  tone  and  character  of  church 
psalmody.  The  old  version  of  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins,  previously  used,  and  still  re- 
tained in  many  of  our  churches,  was  con- 
ndered  to  be  too  antiquated  in  its  language, 
and  not  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Gospel  dispensa- 
tion, to  be  adapted  to  the  advancing  spirit 
of  religion.  It  was  to  supply  this  defect 
that  the  above  work  was  thus  introduced, 
and  the  acceptance  with  which  it  was  received 
fully  justified  the  expectation.  Viewed  in 
this  lightf^t  is  a  kind  of  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Established  Church.  Other  commu- 
nities of  Christians  had  long  employed  the 
instrumentality  of  hynms  to  embody  the  feel- 
ings of  devotion ;  but  our  own  church  had 
not  felt  this  necessity,  or  adopted  the  custom ; 


prejudice  had  even  interposed,  in  eorae  n^ 
stances,  to  resist  their  introduction,  till  ifaa 
right  was  fully  established  by  the  decision  of 
law.*  The  prejudices  of  past  times  are, 
however,  at  length,  rapidly  giving  waj  to 
the  wishes  and  demands  of  modem  pie^ ; 
and  we  can  now  appeal  to  the  versions  of  a 
Stewart,  a  Noel,  a  Pratt,  a  Bickersteth,  and 
many  others  as  a  most  suitable  vehicle  for 
this  devotional  exercise.  The  Olney  Hymns 
are  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  the  precur- 
sors of  this  improved  mode  of  psalmody, 
jointly  with  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  M.  Ma- 
dan,  at  the  Lock,  and  that  of  Mr.  Berridge, 
at  Everton. 

But,  independently  of  this  circumstanee, 
they  present  far  hi^er  claims.  They  portray 
the  varied  emotions  of  the  human  heart  in 
its  conflicts  with  sin,  and  aspirations  after 
holiness.  We  there  contemplate  the  depres- 
sion of  sorrow  and  the  triumph  of  hope ;  the 
terrors  inspired  by  the  law  and  the  confidence 
awakened  oy  the  Gospel;  and,  what  may  be 
considered  as  the  genuine  transcript  of  the 
poef  s  own  mind^  especially  in  the  celebrated 
hymn,  (*'  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way," 
&c.,)  we  see  depicted,  in  impressive  language, 
the  struggles  of  a  faith  tiying  to  penetrate 
into  the  dark  and  mysterious  dispensatiooa 
of  God,  and  at  lengm  reposing  on  his  un- 
changeable faithfulness  and  love.  These 
sentiments  and  feelings  so  descriptive  of  the 
exercises  of  the  soul,  find  a  response  in 
every  awakened  heart;  and  the  church  of 
Christ  will  never  cease  to  claim  its  property 
in  efi'usions  like  these  till  the  Christian  war- 
frire  is  ended,  and  the  perceptions  of  erring 
reason  and  sense  are  exchanged  for  the  bright 
visions  of  eternity. 

The  undertaking  commenced  about  the 
year  1771,  though  the  collection  was  not 
finally  completed  and  published  till  1779. 
The  total  number  contributed  by  Cowper 
was  sixty-eight  hymns.  Thev  are  distin. 
guished  by  the  initial  letter  of  his  name.  It 
was  originally  stipulated  that  each  should 
bear  their  proportion  in  this  joint  Utbor,  till 
the  whole  work  was  accomplished.  With 
this  understanding,  the  pious  design  was 
gradually  proceeding  in  its  auspicious  course, 
when,  by  one  of  those  solemn  and  mysteri- 
ous dispensations  from  which  neither  rank, 
nor  genius,  nor  moral  excellence  can  claim 
exemption,  it  pleased  Him  whose  ^  way  is  in 
the  deep,**  and  whose  ''footsteps  are  not 
known,''  and  of  whom  it  is  emphatically  said, 
^  that  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
him,*'  though  **  righteousness  and  judgment 
are  the  habitation  of  his  throne,**  to  suspend 
the  powers  of  this  interesting  sufferer,  and 
once  more  to  shroud  them  in  darkness. 

*  Tbe  Ber.  T.  ColKtiU,  foniMiriy  of  SheflMd,  and  ta 
much  esteem  for  hit  p(e(jr  mai  tuefulncM,  was  the  flm 
who  ettabUabed  tills  rlfhl  by  ajadicisl  procMdlaff. 
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Iq  oontempUtiiig  this  event,  in  the  pecu* 
Ikrity  of  ita  time,  duuracter,  and  consequen- 
ces, well  may  we  exclaim,  '^Lord,  what  ia 
manr  and,  while  the  consciouenesB  of  the 
infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God  precludes 
M  from  saying,  ^'What  doest  ThouT  we 
feel  that  it  must  he  reserved  for  eternity  to 
develop  the  mysterious  design  of  these  dis- 
pensations. 

It  was  in  the  year  1773  that  this  afflicting 
mahMly  retumeo.  Cowper  sank  into  such 
severe  paroxysms  of  religious  despondency, 
that  he  required  an  attendant  of  the  most 
gentle,  vigilant,  and  inflezihle  spirit  Such 
ID  ittenduit  he  found  in  that  faithful  guar- 
dian, whom  he  had  professed  to  love  as  a 
mother,  and  who  watched  over  him  during 
this  lon£  fit  of  a  most  depressing  malady,  ex- 
tended Uiroagh  several  years,  with  that  per- 
fect mixture  of  tenderness  and  fortitude 
which  constitutes  the  characteristic  feature 
of  female  services.  I  wish  to  pass  rapidly 
orer  tins  calamitous  period,  and  shall  only 
observe  that  nothing  could  surpass  the  suf- 
fbriogs  of  the  patient  or  excel  the  care  of  the 
mirse*  Her  unremitting  attentions  received 
the  moat  delightful  of  rewards  in  seeing  the 
pare  and  powerful  mfnd,  to  whose  restoration 
she  hid  80  greatly  contrihuted,  not  only  grad- 
ually restored  to  the  common  enjovments  of 
lifcb  hut  successively  endowed  with  new  and 
ourvellous  funds  of  diversified  talents,  and  a 
Tigoroos  Implication  of  them. 

The  spirit  of  Cowper  emerged  hy  slow  de- 
pwi  from  its  deep  dejection;  and,  before 
m  toind  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  em- 
ptor itself  on  literary  composition,  it  sought 
m  found  much  relief  and  amusement  in  do- 
mesticating a  little  group  of  hares.  On  his 
expressing  a  wish  to  divert  himself  by  rear- 
ing a  mngle  leveret,  the  good-nature  of  his 
neighbors  supplied  him  with  three.  The  va^ 
riety  of  their  dispositions  became  a  source 
of  great  entertainment  to  his  compassionate 
•In  contemplative  spirit  One  of  the  trio  he 
hu  celebrated  in  the  Task,  and  a  very  ani- 
SBted  and  minute  account  of  this  singular 
fiuoily,  humanized,  and  described  most  admi- 
fihly  by  himself  in  prose,  appeared  first  in 
the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  and  was  subse- 
^oently  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
poems.  These  interesting  animals  had  not 
oaty  the  honor  of  being  cherished  and  cele- 
knied  by  a  poet,  but  the  pencil  has  also  con- 
tributed to  wit  renown. 

His  three  tame  hares,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  Mr. 
Newton,  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  tlie 
only  companions  of  Cowper;  but,  as  Mr. 
Newton  was  removed  to  a  distance  from  his 
ifflicted  fHend  by  preferment  in  London,* 
(10  which  he  was  presented  by  that  liberal 
tteoonger  of  active  piety,  Mr.  Thornton,) 

*  B«  VM  pr«aBnted  to  the  Uvtng  of  8t  Maiy  Wooliiotti, 


before  he  left  Olney,  in  1780,  he  humanely 
triumphed  over  the  strong  reluctance  of 
Cowper  to  see  a  stranger,  and  kindly  intro- 
duced him  to  the  re^d  and  good  omces  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bull  of  Newport-Pagnell.'  This 
excellent  man,  so  distinguished  oy  his  piety 
and  wit,  and  honored  by  the  friendship  or 
John  Thornton,  from  that  time  considered  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  visit  the  invalid  once  a  fort- 
night, and  acquired,  by  degrees,  his  cordial 
and  confidential  esteem. 

The  affectionate  temper  of  Cowper  inclined 
him  particularly  to  exert  his  talents  at  the 
request  of  his  friends,  even  in  seasons  when 
such  exertion  could  hardly  have  been  made 
without  a  painful  degree  of  self-command. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Newton,  we  have 
seen  him  writing^a  series  of  hymns :  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Bull,  he  translated  several 
spiritual  songs,  from  the  poetry  of  Madame 
de  la  Mothe  Guyon,  the  tender  and  mystical 
French  writer,  whose  talents  and  misfortunes 
drew  upon  her  a  long  series  of  persecution  from 
manv  acrimonious  bigots,  and  secured  to  her 
the  friendship  of  the  mild  and  pious  Fenelon ! 

We  shall  perceive,  as  we  advance,  that  the 
more  distinguished  works  of  Cowjper  were 
also  written  at  the  express  desire  oi  persons 
whom  he  particularly  regarded ;  and  it  may 
be  remarked,  to  the  honor  of  friendship,  that 
he  considered  its  influence  as  the  happiest  in- 
spiration; or,  to  use  his  own  expressive  words, 

The  poet's  lyre,  to  fix  his  fame, 
Should  be  the  poet's  heart : 

AfiectioD  lights  a  oriffhter  fiame 
Than  ever  blazed  by  art. 

The  poetry  of  Cowper  is  itself  an  admira- 
ble illustration  of  this  maxim ;  and  perhaps 
the  maxim  may  point  to  the  principal  source 
of  that  uncommon  force  and  felicity  with 
which  this  most  feeling  poet  commands  the 
affection  of  his  reader. 

In  delineating  the  life  of  an  author,  it  seems 
the  duty  of  biography  to  indicate  the  degree 
of  influence  which  the  warmth  of  his  heart 
produced  on  the  fertility  of  his  mind.  But 
those  mingled  flames  or  friendship  and  poe- 
try, which  were  to  burst  forth  with  the  most 
powerful  effect  in  the  compositions  of  Cow- 
per, were  not  yet  kindled.  His  depressing 
malady  had  suspended  the  exercise  of  his 
genius  for  several  years,  and  precluded  him 
from  renewing  his  correspondence  with  the 
relation  whom  he  so  cordially  regarded  in 
Hertfordshire,  except  by  brief  letters  on  pe- 
cuniary concerns. 

We  insert  the  following  as  discovering 
symptoms  of  approaching  convalescence. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ."** 

Olney,  Not.  IS,  1771 

Dear  Friend, — One  to  whom  fish  is  so  wel* 

*  Prirate  oorrespondenoe. 
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come  as  it  is  to  me,  can  have  no  mat  ocea- 
sion  to  distinguish  the  sorts.  Li  generalf 
therefore,  whatever  fish  are  likely  to  think 
a  jaunt  into  the  country  agreeable  will  be 
sure  to  find  me  ready  to  receive  them. 

Havinj^  suffered  so  much  by  nervous  fevers 
myself,  I  know  how  to  congratulate  Ashley 
upon  his  recovery.  Other  distempers  only 
batter  the  walls ;  but  they  creep  silently  into 
the  citadel  and  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword. 

You  perceive  I  have  not  made  a  squeamish 
use  of  your  obliging  offer.  The  remem- 
brance of  past  years,  and  of  the  sentiments 
formerly  exchanfred  in  our  evenin£^  walks, 
convinces  me  stiU  that  an  unreserved  accept- 
ance of  what  is  graciously  offered  is  the 
handsomest  way  of  dealing  with  one  of  your 
character. 

Believe  me  yours,         W.  C. 

As  to  the  frequency,  which  you  leave  to 
my  choice  too,  you  have  no  need  to  exceed 
the  number  of  your  former  remittances. 


TO  JOSEPH  HUX,  ESQ.* 

Olney,  April— I  Ikocy  the  90lh,  1777. 
My  dear  Friend^ — ^Thanks  for  a  turbot,  a 
lobster,  and  Ci^tain  Brydone  ;f  a  ^ntleman, 
wlio  relates  his  travels  so  agreeably,  that  he 
deserves  always  to  travel  with  an  agreeable 
companion.  I  have  been  reading  Gray's 
Works,  and  think  him  the  only  poet  since 
Shakspeare  entitled  to  the  character  of  sub- 
lime. Perhaps  you  will  remember  that  I 
once  had  a  different  opinion  of  him.  I  was 
prejudiced.  He  did  not  belong  to  our  Thurs- 
day society,  and  was  an  Eton  man,  which 
lowered  him  prodigiously  in  our  esteem.  I 
once  thought  Swift's  Letters  the  best  that 
could  be  written;  but  I  like  Gray's  better. 
His  humor,  or  his  wit,  or  whatever  it  is  to 
be  called,  is  never  ill-natured  or  offensive, 
and  yet,  I  think,  equally  poignant  with  the 
Dean's. 

I  am  yours  affectionately, 

W.C. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.'* 

CHney,  May  8S,  1777. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^We  differ  not  much  in 
our  opinion  of  Gray.  When  I  wrote  last,  I 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  book.  His  later 
Epistles,  I  think,  are  worth  little,  as  such^  but 
might  be  turned  to  excellent  account  by  a 
young'  student  of  taste  and  judgment  As  to 
West's  Letters,  I  think  I  could  easily  bring 
your  opinion  of  them  to  square  with  mine. 

*  PriTBle  oorrespondence. 

t  **  Brydone,^  auUior  of  TrsTels  in  Sicily  and  Malta. 
They  are  written  wiUi  much  intereflt,  but  he  indulges  in 
remarlcs  on  the  subject  of  Mount  Etna  which  rather  mili- 
tala  agalnH  the  Mosaic  aoeoont  of  the  creatton. 


They  are  elegant  and  aenaiUe,  but  have  no* 
thing  in  them  that  is  characteristic,  or  that 
discriminates  them  from  the  letters  of  any 
other  yonnf  man  of  taste  and  learning.  As 
to  the  booK  you  mention,  I  am  in  doabi 
whether  to  reiMl  it  or  not  I  should  like  the 
philosoplucal  part  of  it,  but  the  political, 
which,  1  suppose,  is  a  detail  of  intrigues  car* 
ried  on  by  the  Company  and  their  servants,* 
a  history  of  rising  and  failing  naboba,  I  should 
have  no  appetite  to  at  all.  I  will  not,  there- 
fore, give  you  the  trouble  of  saiding  it  at 
present 

Yours  affectionately,       W.  C 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  SSQ.t 

Olney,  Jidy  13, 1777. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  need  not  give  your- 
self any  further  ^uble  to  procure  me  the 
South  Sea  Voyages.  Lord  Ihrtmouth,  who 
was  here  about  a  month  since,  and  was  bo 
kind  as  to  pay  me  two  visits,  has  furnished 
me  with  both  Cook's  and  Forster's.  Tie 
well  for  the  poor  natives  of  those  distant 
countries  that  our  national  expenses  cannot 
be  supplied  by  cargoes  of  jrams  and  bananas. 
Curiosity,  therefore,  being  once  satisfied,  they 
may  possibly  be  permitted  for  the  future  to 
enjoy  their  riches  of  that  kind  in  peace. 

If^  when  you  are  most  at  leisure,  you  can 
find  out  Baker  upon  the  Microscope,  or  Vln* 
cent  Bourne's  liitin  Poems,  the  last  edition, 
and  send  them,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you« — 
either,  or  both,  if  they  can  be  easUy  found. 
I  am  yours  afifectionately, 

W.C. 

TO  JOSEFH  HILL,  B9().f 

Ofaiey,  Ian.  1, 17181 
My  dear  Friend^ — ^Your  last  packet  was 
doubly  welcome,  and  Mrs.  Hill  s  kindness 
gives  me  peculiar  pleasure,  not  as  coming 
from  a  stranger  to  me,  for  I  do  not  account 
her  so,  thou^  I  never  saw  her,  but  as  eom- 
ing  from  one  so  nearly  connected  with  yonr- 
selfl  I  shall  take  care  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  her  obliging  letter,  when  I  retam 
the  books.  Assure  yourself,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  I  read  as  if  the  librarian  was  at 
my  elbow,  continually  jogging  it,  and  growl- 
ing out.  Make  haste.  Bu^  as  I  read  aloud, 
I  shall  not  have  finished  before  the  end  of 
the  week,  and  will  return  them  by  the  diU- 
gence  next  Monday. 

*  Ckiwper  here  alludes  to  tlie  celebrated  work  of  the 
Abb«  Raynal«  entiUed  »  PhUoeophical  and  PoUticaJ  Bl»- 
tory  of  the  Establishments  and  Oommefoe  of  Eurapeww 
in  the  two  Indies.^  This  book  created  a  rery  powcrftd 
sensaUon,  beinff  written  with  great  fKwdom  oCaenUmflat 
and  boldness  of  remarlc,  oonreyed  la  an  eloquint  thoo;^ 
rather  dedamatonr  ityle.  Such  was  the  alarm  oxeUed  In 
France  by  this  pukhcation,  that  a  decnw  passed  the  Par- 
liament of  Parts,  by  which  tho  work  vaa  ocdcnd  (o  be 
burnt 

t  PrJTate  correspondence. 
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I  shall  be  glad  if  jou  will  let  me  know  whe- 
ther I  am  to  understand  by  the  sorrow  you 
express  that  any  part  of  my  former  supplies 
is  actually  cut  on,  or  whetner  they  are  only 
more  tardy  in  coming  in  than  usual.  It  is 
oaefal,  even  to  the  rich,  to  know,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  the  exact  amount  of  their  income ; 
bot  how  much  more  so  to  a  man  of  my  small 
dimensions!  If  the  former  should  be  the 
case,  I  shall  have  less  reason  to  be  surprised 
than  I  have  to  wonder  at  the  continuance  of 
them  so  long.  Favors  are  favors  indeed, 
when  laid  out  upon  so  barren  a  soil,  where 
the  expense  of  sowing  is  never  accompanied 
by  the  smallest  hope  of  return.  What  pain 
there  is  in  gratitude,^  have  often  felt ;  but 
the  pleasure  of  requiting  an  obligation  has 
always  been  out  of  my  reach. 

Affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEFH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Olney,  April  11, 1778. 

My  dear  Friend, — Poor  Sir  Thomas  !f  I 
knew  that  I  had  a  place  in  his  affections,  and, 
from  his  own  information  many  years  ago,  a 
plaee  in  his  will ;  but  little  thought  that  after 
a  lapse  of  so  many  years  I  should  still  retain 
it  His  remembrance  of  me  after  so  long  a 
season  of  separation,  has  done  me  much 
honor,  and  leaves  me  the  more  reason  to  re- 
gret his  decease. 

I  am  reading  the  Abb6  with  great  satisfac- 
tion,! ^^^  think  him  the  most  intelligent 
writer  upon  so  extensive  a  subject  I  ever  met 
with ;  in  every  respect  superior  to  the  Abb6 
in  Scotland. 

Yours  affectionately,       W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ."** 

Oloey,  May  7, 1778. 

Mt  dear  Friend^ — ^I  have  been  in  continual 
fear  test  every  post  should  bring  a  summons 
for  the  Abbe  Raynal,  and  am  glad  that  I  have 
finished  him  before  my  fears  were  realized. 
I  have  kept  him  long,  but  not  through  neg- 
»  lect  or  idleness.  I  read  the  6ve  volumes  to 
Mrs.  Unwin ;  and  my  voice  will  seldom  serve 
me  with  more  thxm  an  hour's  reading  at  a 
tinte.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  much  infor- 
mation upon  subjects  which,  however  inter- 
esting, are  so  remote  fVom  those  with  which 
coontry  folks  in  general  are  conversant,  that, 
had  not  his  works  reached  me  at  Olney,  I 
should  have  been  forever  ignorant  of  them. 

I  admire  him  as  a  philosopher,  as  a  writer, 
as  a  man  of  extraorainary  intelligence,  and 
no  leas  extraordinary  abilities  to  digest  it. 

*  FriTate  ooTTespondence. 

t  Sir  Tbonuu  Hoiketb,  DaronH,  of  RuSord  Hill,  in 
LsMCMhira. 
;  UmgiaaL 


He  is  a  true  patriot  But  then  the  world  is 
his  country.  The  frauds  and  tricks  of  the 
cabinet  and  the  counter  seem  to  be  equally 
objects  of  his  aversion.  And,  if  he  had  not 
found  that  religion  too  had  undergone  a  mix- 
ture of  artifice,  in  its  turn,  perhaps  he  would 
have  been  a  Christian. 

Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Olney,  June  18, 1778. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  truly  rejoice  that  the 
Chancellor  has  made  you  such  a  present,  that 
he  has  given  such  an  additional  lustre  to  it 
by  his  manner  of  conferring  it,  and  that  all 
this  happened  before  you  went  to  Wargrave, 
because  it  made  your  retirement  there  the 
more  agreeable.  This  is  just  according  to 
the  character  of  the  man.  He  will  give  grudg- 
ingly in  answer  to  solicitaton,  but  delights 
in  surprising  those  he  esteems  with  his  boun- 
ty. May  you  live  to  receive  still  further 
proofs  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  my  opinion 
of  him ! 

Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  TTITWIN. 

Olney,  Jane  18, 1778. 

Dear  Unwin, — ^I  feel  myself  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  intimation,  and  have  given 
the  subject  of  it  all  my  best  attention,  both 
before  I  received  your  letter  and  since.  The 
result  is,  that  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  bet- 
ter not  to  write.  I  know  the  man  and  his 
disposition  well ;  he  is  very  liberal  in  his  way 
of  thinking,  generous,  and  discerning.  He 
is  well  aware  of  the  tricks  that  are  played 
upon  such  occasions,  and,  after  fifteen  years' 
interruption  of  all  intercourse  between  us, 
would  translate  my  letter  into  this  language 
— ^pray  remember  the  poor.f  This  would 
disgust  him,  because  he  would  think  our  for- 
mer intimacy  disgraced  by  such  an  oblique 
application.  He  has  not  forgotten  me,  and, 
if  he  had,  there  are  those  ^>out  him  who 
cannot  come  into  his  presence  without  re- 
minding him  of  me,  and  he  is  also  perfectly 
acquainted  with  my  circumstances.  It  would 
perhaps  give  him  pleasure  to  surprise  me 
with  a  benefit,  and  if  he  means  me  such  a 
favor,  I  should  disappoint  him  by  asking  it 

I  repeat  my  thanks  for  your  sugrgestion ; 
you  see  a  part  of  my  reasons  for  tnus  con- 
ducting myself;  if  we  were  together  I  could 
give  you  more. 

Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 

*  Private  correspondence. 

t  Mr.  Unwin  had  nuraested  to  Cowper  the  propriety  of 
an  application  to  Lord  Thurlow  for  some  mark  of  fitror; 
which  the  latter  never  conferred,  and  Which  Cowper  waa 
resolTcd  never  to  loUciL 
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TO  THE  RET.  WILLIAM  UVWCf . 

Olney,  May  9S»  177V. 

I  am  obliged  to  voo  for  the  Poets,  and, 
thoagh  I  little  thougnt  that  I  was  translating 
80  much  money  out  of  your  pocket  into  the 
bookseller'tf,  when  I  turned  Prior's  poem  into 
Latin,  yet  I  must  needs  say  that,  if  you  think 
it  worth  while  to  purchase  the  English  Chis. 
sics  at  all,  you  cannot  possess  yourself  of 
them  upon  better  terms.  I  have  looked  into 
some  of  the  volumes,  but,  not  having  yet 
finished  the  Register,  have  merely  looxed 
into  them.  A  few  things  I  have  met  with, 
which,  if  they  had  been  burned  the  moment 
they  were  written,  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the  author,  and  at  least  as  well  for  his 
readers.  There  is  not  much  of  this,  but  a 
little  is  too  much.  I  think  it  a  pity  the  editor 
admitted  any ;  the  English  muse  would  have 
lost  no  credit  by  the  omission  of  such  trash. 
Some  of  them,  again,  seem  to  me  to  have 
but  a  very  disputable  right  to  a  place  among 
the  Classics,  and  I  am  quite  at  a  loss,  when 
I  see  them  in  such  company,  to  conjecture 
what  is  Dr.  Johnson's  idea  or  definition  of 
classical  merit  But,  if  he  inserts  the  Poems 
of  some  who  can  hardly  be  said  to  deserve 
such  an  honor,  the  purchaser  may  comfort 
himself  with  the  hope  that  he  will  exclude 
none  that  do.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  EEV.  WILLIAM  UlTWIH.* 

OIney,  Jaly,  —79. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^When  I  was  at  Margate, 
it  was  an  excursion  of  pleasure  to  go  to  see 
Ramsgate.  The  pier,  I  remember,  was  ac- 
counted a  most  excellent  piece  of  stone- 
work, and  such  I  found  it  By  this  time,  I 
suppose,  it  is  finished,  and  surely  it  is  no 
small  advantage  that  you  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  how  nicely  those  great 
stones  are  put  together,  as  often  as  you 
please,  without  either  trouble  or  expense. 
.  •  •  .  • 

There  was  not  at  that  time,  much  to  be 
seen  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  besides  the  beauty 
of  the  country  and  the  fine  prospects  of  the 
sea,  which  are  nowhere  surpassed,  except  in 
ihe  Isle  of  Wight^  or  upon  some  parts  oi  the 
coast  of  Hampshire.  One  si^t,  however,  I 
remember,  engaged  my  curiosity,  and  I  went 
to  see  it^— a  mie  piece  of  ruins,  built  by  the 
late  Lord  Holland  at  a  great  expense,  which, 
the  day  after  I  saw  it,  tumbled  down  for  no- 
thing. Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  still  a  ruin ; 
and,  if  it  is,  I  would  advise  you  by  all  means 
to  visit  it,  as  it  must  have  been  much  im- 
proved by  this  fortunate  incident  It  is  hardlj 
possible  to  put  stones  together  with  that  air 
of  wild  and  magnificent  disorder  which  they 

*  Prirate  eorrespondenee. 


are  sure  to  acquire  by  falling  of  tlMfir  own 
accord. 

I  remember  (the  last  thing  I  iDean  to  re- 
member upon  this  occasion)  that  Sam  CoZf 
the  counsel,  walking  by  the  sea-side,  as  if 
absorbed  in  deep  contemplation,  was  qnes- 
tioned  about  what  he  was  musing  on.  He 
replied,  **  I  was  wondering  that  such  an  al- 
most infinite  and  unwieldly  element  should 
produce  a  spral.*^ 

Our  love  attends  your  whole  party. 

Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  EEV.  WILLIAM  UVWDC.* 

Olney,  July  17, 1779i 
My  dear  Friend, — ^we  envy  you  your  sea- 
breezes.  In  the  garden  we  feel  nothing  but 
the  reflection  of  the  heat  from  the  wall^  and 
in  the  parlor,  from  the  opposite  houses.  I 
fancy  Virgil  was  so  situated  when  he  wrote 
those  two  beautiful  lines : 

....  Oh  <}ui8  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Hemi 
Sifltat,  at  ingeoti  ramorum  protegat  umbri ! 

The  worst  of  it  is  that,  though  the  sun. 
beams  strike  as  forcibly  upon  my  harp-strings 
as  they  did  upon  his,  they  elicit  no  such 
sounds,  but  rather  produce  such  groans  as 
they  are  said  to  have  drawn  from  those  of 
the  statue  of  Memnon. 

As  you  have  ventured  to  make  the  experi* 
ment,  your  own  experience  will  be  your  best 
guide  in  the  article  of  bathing.  An  infe- 
rence will  hardly  follow,  though  one  should 
pull  at  it  wiUi  all  one's  might,  from  Smol- 
lett's case  to  yours.  He  was  corpulent, 
muscular,  and  strong ;  whereas,  if  you  were 
either  stolen  or  strayed,  such  a  description 
of  you  in  an  advertisement  would  hardly 
direct  an  inquirer  with  sufficient  accuracy 
and  exactness.  But,  if  bathing  does  not 
make  your  head  ache,  or  prevent  you  8lee{>- 
ing  at  night,  I  should  imagine  it  could  not 
hurt  you. 

Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  UKWIII. 

Olney,  Sept  21, 1779. 

Amico  mioy  be  pleased  to  buy  me  a  gla- 
zier's diamond  pencil.  I  have  glazed  the 
two  frames,  designed   to  receive   my  pine 

Slants.  But  I  cannot  mend  the  kitchen  win- 
ows,  till,  by  the  help  of  that  implement,  I 
can  reduce  the  glass  to  its  proper  dimen^ 
sions.  If  I  were  a  plumber,  1  should  be  a 
complete  glazier,  and  possibly  the  happy 
time  may  come,  when  I  shall  be  seen  truo^g- 
ing  away  to  the  neighboring  towns  with  a 
shelf  of  glass  hanging  at  my  back.  If  goT« 
emment  should  impose  another  tax  opoo 

*  Private  oorrespondeaee. 
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that  commodity,  I  hardly  know  a  business 
in  which  a  gentleman  might  more  success- 
fuHy  employ  himself.  A  Chinese,  of  ten 
times  my  fortune,  would  avail  himself  of 
such  an  opportunity  without  scruple;  and 
why  should  not  I,  who  want  money  as  much 
M  any  mandarin  in  China  ?  Rousseau  would 
have  been  charmed  to  have  seen  me  so  occu- 
pied, and  would  have  exclaimed  with  rapture 
**  timt  he  had  found  the  Emilius  who,  he  sup- 

r)aed,  had  subsisted  only  in  his  own  idea/* 
would  recommend  it  to  you  to  follow  my 
example.  You  will  presently  qualify  your- 
self for  the  task,  and  may  not  only  amuse 
younelf  at  home,  but  may  even  exercise 
your  skill  in  mending  the  church  windows ; 
which,  as  it  would  save  money  to  the  parish, 
would  conduce,  together  with  your  other 
ministerial  accomplishments,  to  make  you 
extremely  popular  in  the  place. 

I  have  eight  pair  of  tame  pi^ons.  When 
I  first  enter  the  garden  in  t£e  morning,  I 
find  them  perched  upon  the  wall,  waiting  for 
their  breakfast,  for  I  feed  them  always  upon 
the  gravel  walk.  If  your  wish  should  be 
accomplished,  and  you  should  find  yourself 
furnished  with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I  shall 
Qndoabtedly  find  you  amongst  them.  Only 
be  60  good,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  to  an- 
noance  yourself  by  some  means  or  other. 
For  I  imagine  your  crop  will  require  some- 
thin?  better  than  tares  to  fill  it. 

Yoar  mother  and  I,  last  week,  made  a  trip 
in  a  post-chaise  to  Gayhurst,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Wright,  about  four  miles  off.  He  under- 
stood that  I  did  not  much  affect  strange 
faces,  and  sent  over  his  servant,  on  purpose 
to  inform  me  that  he  was  going  into  Leices- 
tershire, and  that  if  I  chose  to  see  the  gar- 
dens I  might  gratify  myself  without  danger 
of  seeing  the  proprietor.  I  accepted  the  in- 
Titadon,  and  was  delighted  with  all  I  found 
there.  The  situation  is  happy,  the  gardens 
elegantly  disposed,  the  hot-house  in  the  most 
fioarishhifi^  state,  and  the  orange-trees  the 
most  captivating  creatures  of  the  kind  I  ever 
uw.  A  man,  m  short,  had  need  have  the 
talents  of  Cox  or  Lan^ord,  the  auctioneers, 
to  do  the  whole  scene  justice. 

Oar  love  attends  you  all. 

Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  BSQ.* 

Otney,  Oct.  %  1779. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  be^n  to  count  the 
lemaming  days  of  the  vacation,  not  with  im- 
pitlence,  but  through  unwillingness  to  see 
the  end  of  it  For  the  mind  of  man,  at  least 
of  most  men,  is  equally  busy  in  anticipating 
the  evil  and  the  good.  That  word  anttcipo' 
Urn  puts  me  in  remembrance  of  the  pamphlet 

*  PHttto  porreqNmdenoa. 


of  that  name,  which,  if  you  purchased,  I 
should  be  glad  to  borrow.  I  have  seen  onlv 
an  extract  from  it  in  the  Review,  which 
made  me  laugh  heartily  and  wish  to  peruse 
the  whole. 

The  newspaper  informs  me  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Jamaica  fleet  I  hope  it  imports  some 
pine-apple  plants  for  me.  I  have  a  good 
frame,  and  a  good  bed  prepared  to  receive 
them.  I  send  you  annexed  a  fable,  in  which 
the  pine-apple  makes  a  figure,  and  shall  be 
glad  if  you  like  the  taste  of  it  Two  pair  of 
soles,  with  shrimps,  which  arrived  last  night, 
demand  my  acknowledgments.  You  have 
heard  that  when  Arion  performed  upon  the 
harp  the  fish  followed  him.  I  really  have  no 
design  to  fiddle  you  out  of  more  nsh ;  but, 
if  you  should  esteem  my  verses  worthy  of 
such  a  price,  though  I  shall  never  be  so  re- 
nowned as  he  was,  I  shall  think  myself 
equally  indebted  to  the  Muse  that  helps  me. 

TUB   PINE-APPLB   AND  TH£  BBS. 

I*  The  pine-apptos,**  Ace.* 

My  affectionate  respects  attend  Mrs.  Hill. 
She  has  put  Mr.  Wright  to  the  expense  of 
building  a  new  hot-house:  the  plants  pro- 
duced oy  the  seeds  she  gave  me  having 
CTOwn  so  large  as  to  reqmre  an  apartment 
by  themselves. 

Yours,         W.  C. 


TO  THB  REV.  WILLIAM  XTNWIN. 

CHney,  Oct  31, 1779. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  wrote  my  last  letter 
merely  to  inform  you  that  I  had  nothing  to 
say,  in  answer  to  which  you  have  said  no- 
thing. I  admire  the  propriety  of  your  con- 
duct, though  I  am  a  loser  by  it  1  will  en- 
deavor to  say  something  now,  and  shall  hope 
for  something  in  return. 

I  have  been  well  entertahied  with  John- 
son's biography,  for  which  I  thank  you :  with 
one  exception,  and  that  a  swingeing  one,  I 
think  he  has  not  acquitted  himself  with  his 
usual  good  sense  and  sufficiency.  His  treat- 
ment of  Milton  is  unmerciful  to  the  last  de- 
gree. He  has  belabored  that  great  poet's 
character  with  the  most  industrious  cruelty. 
As  a  man,  he  has  hardly  left  him  the  shadow 
of  one  ffood  quality.  Churlishness  in  his 
private  lire,  and  a  rancorous  hatred  of  every- 
thing royal  in  his  public,  are  the  two  colors 
with  which  he  has  smeared  all  the  canvas. 
If  he  had  any  virtues,  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Doctor's  picture  of  him ;  and  it 
is  well  for  Milton  that  some  sourness  in  his 
temper  is  the  only  vice  with  which  his  mem- 
ory nas  been  charged ;  it  is  evident  enough 
that,  if  his  biograpner  could  have  discovered 
more,  he  would  not  have  spared  him.    As  a 

*  vide  Cowper*t  Foeow. 
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poet,  he  has  treated  him  with  severity 
enough,  and  has  plucked  one  or  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  feathers  out  of  his  Muse's 
wing,  and  trampled  them  under  his  great 
foot.  He  has  passed  sentence  of  condem- 
nation upon  Lycidas,  and  has  taken  occasion, 
from  that  charming  poem,  to  expose  to  ridi- 
cule (what  is  indeed  ridiculous  enough)  the 
childish  prattlement  of  pastoral  compositions, 
as  if  Lycidas  was  the  prototype  and  pattern 
of  them  all.  The  liveliness  of  the  descrip- 
tion, the  sweetness  of  the  numbers,  the  clas- 
sical spirit  of  antiquity  that  prevails  in  it,  go 
for  nothing.  I  am  convinced,  by  the  way, 
that  he  has  no  ear  for  poetical  numbers,  or 
that  it  was  stopped,  by  pr^udice,  against  the 
harmony  of  Milton's.  Was  there  ever  any- 
thing so  delightful  as  the  music  of  the  Para*- 
dise  Lost  ?  It  is  like  that  of  a  fine  organ ; 
has  the  fullest  and  deepest  tones  of  majesty, 
with  all  the  softness  and  elegance  of  the 
Dorian  flute,  variety  without  end,  and  never 
equidled,  unless,  perhaps,  by  VirgiL  Yet 
tlie  Doctor  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  upon 
this  copious  theme,  but  talks  something 
about  the  unfitness  of  the  English  languafi^e 
for  blank  verse,  and  how  apt  it  is,  in  the 
mouth  of  some  readers,  to  degenerate  into 
declamation. 

I  could  talk  a  good  while  longer,  bat  I 
have  no  room.    Owr  loves  attends  you* 
Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.'* 

Olney,  Nov.  14>  1779. 

My  dear  Friend,— Your  approbation  of  my 
last  Heliconian  present  encourages  me  to 
wnd  you  another.  I  wrote  it,  indeed,  on 
purpose  for  you;  for  my  subjects  are  not 
always  such  as  I  could  hope  would  prove 
agreeable  to  you.  My  mind  has  always  a 
melancholy  cast,  and  is  like  some  pools  I 
have  seen,  which,  though  filled  with  a  black 
and  putrid  water,  will  nevertheless,  in  a 
bright  day,  reflect  the  sunbeams  from  their 
sunace. 

ON  THS   PBOMOtlON  OP  EDWARD  THURLOW,  &C.f 

Yonrs  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  tVB  RBT.  WILLIAM  tnrvmt. 

Oloey,  Dec  3,  ITTBc 
My  dear  Friendy-^How  quick  is  the  suc- 
cession of  human  events !  The  cares  of  to- 
day are  seldom  the  cares  of  to-morrow ;  and 
when  we  lie  down  at  night,  we  may  safely 
say  to  most  of  our  troubles — ^  Ye  have  done 
your  worst,  and  we  shall  meet  no  more.'* 

This  observation  was  suggested  to  me  by 
reading  your    last  letter,  which,  though  I 

**  Mvate  oMre^pMideaee.       t  Vid»  Cowpw^apoema. 


have  written  since  I  receited  it,  I  have  never 
answered.  When  that  epistle  passed  under 
your  pen,  you  were  miserable  about  your 
tithes,  and  your  imagination  was  hung  round 
with  pictures,  that  terrified  you  to  such  & 
degree  as  made  even  the  receipt  of  monej 
burthensome.  But  it  is  all  over  now.  Yoa 
sent  away  your  farmers  in  good  humor,  (for 
you  can  make  people  merry  whenever  yon 
please,)  and  now  you  have  nothing  to  do  bat 
to  chink  your  purse  and  laugh  at  what  i« 
past  Your  delicacy  makes  you  groan  under 
that  which  other  men  never  feel,  or  feel  but 
lightly.  A  fly  that  settles  upon  the  tip  of 
the  nose  is  troublesome ;  and  this  is  a  com- 
parison adequate  to  the  most  that  mankind 
in  general  are  sensible  of  upon  such  tinv 
occasions.  But  the  flies  that  pester  you  al- 
ways get  bet^-een  your  eye-lids,  where  the 
annoyance  is  almost  insupportable. 

I  would  follow  your  advice,  and  endeavor 
to  furnish  Lord  North  with  a  scheme  of  sup- 
plies for  the  ensuing  year,  if  the  difficulty  I 
find  in  answering  the  call  of  my  own  emer- 
gencies did  not  make  me  despair  of  satisfy, 
ing  those  of  the  nation.  I  can  say  but  this : 
if  I  had  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  world, 
whereas  I  have  not  one,  and  in  those  ten 
acres  should  discover  a  gold  mine,  richer 
than  all  Mexico  and  Peru,  when  I  had  re- 
served a  few  ounces  for  my  own  annual 
supply  I  would  willingly  give  the  rest  to 
government  My  ambition  would  be  more 
gratified  by  annihilating  the  national  incmn- 
brances  than  by  gomg  daily  down  to  the 
bottom  of  a  mine,  to  wallow  in  my  own 
emolument  This  is  patriotism — ^you  will 
allow ;  but,  alas !  this  virtue  is  for  the  most 
part  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  do  no 
good  with  it!  He  that  has  but  a  single 
handful  of  it  catches  so  greedily  at  the  first 
opportunity  of  growing  rich,  that  his  patriot- 
ism drops  to  the  ground,  and  he  grasps  the 
gold  instead  of  it  He  that  never  meet& 
with  such  an  opportunity  holds  it  fast  in  his 
clenched  fists,  and  says— ^^  Oh,  how  much 
good  I  would  do  if  I  could  P 

Your  mother  says—"  Pray  send  my  dear 
love.*^  There  is  hardly  room  to  ada  mine, 
but  you  will  suppose  it 

Yours,        W.  C 


TO  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM   UNWIH. 

Otney,  Feb.  2^  1781k 
My  dear  Friend^ — As  yon  are  pleased  to 
desire  my  letters,  I  am  the  more  pleased  with 
writing  them;  though  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  needs  testify  my  surprise  that  you 
should  think  them  worth  receiving,  as  I  sel- 
dom send  one  that  I  think  favorably  of  my- 
self. This  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an 
imputation  upon  your  taste  or  judgment,  but 
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«8  an  eneomiom  upon  my  own  modesty  and 
humility,  whieh  I  oesire  you  to  remark  well. 
It  is  a  Just  observation  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, that,  though  men  of  ordinary  talents 
may  be  highly  satisfied  with  their  own  pro- 
ductionst  men  of  true  genius  never  are. 
Whatever  be  their  subject,  they  always  seem 
to  themselves  to  fall  short  of  it,  even  when 
they  seem  to  others  most  to  excel ;  and  for 
this  reason — ^because  they  have  a  certain 
eablime  sense  of  perfection,  which  other 
men  are  strangers  to,  and  which  they  them- 
selves in  their  performances  are  not  able  to 
exemplify.  Your  servant,  Sir  Joshua !  I  lit- 
tle thought  of  seeing  you  when  I  began,  but 
IS  you  Imve  popped  m  you  are  welcome. 

When  I  wrote  last^  I  was  a  little  inclined 
to  eend  you  a  copy  of  verses,  entitled  the 
Modern  Patriot,  but  was  not  quite  pleased 
with  a  line  or  two,  which  I  foimd  it  oifficult 
to  mend,  therefore  did  not  At  night  I  read 
Mr.  Burke*8  speech  in  the  newspaper,  and 
Wss  so  well  pleased  with  his  proposals  for  a 
reformation,  and  the  temper  in  which  he  made 
them,  that  I  began  to  think  better  of  his 
cauM,  and  burnt  my  verses.  Such  is  the  lot 
of  the  man  who  writes  upon  the  subject  of 
the  day ;  the  aspect  of  affairs  changes  in  an 
hoar  or  two,  and  his  opinion  with  it ;  what 
uiLs  ja«t  and  well-deserved  satire  in  the  morn- 
iojif,  in  the  evening  becomes  a  libel ;  the  au- 
thor commences  his  own  judge,  and,  while 
he  condemns  with  unrelenting  severity  what 
be  80  lately  approved,  is  sorry  to  find  that  he 
has  laid  his  leaf  gold  upon  touchwood,  which 
cmmbled  away  under  his  fingers.  Alas! 
what  can  I  do  with  my  wit?  I  have  not 
enough  to  do  great  things  with,  and  these 
\itth  things  are  so  fugitive,  that,  while  a  man 
eaiehcs  nt  the  subject,  he  is  only  filling  his 
hand  with  smoke.  I  must  do  with  it  as  I  do 
with  my  linnet:  I  keep  him  for  the  most 
part  in  a  cage,  but  now  and  then  set  open 
the  door,  that  he  mav  whisk  about  the  room 
a  little,  and  then  shut  him  up  again.  My 
whiitking  wit  has  produced  the  following,  the 
aohject  of  which  is  more  important  than  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  treated  it  seems  to 
im]»}y,  but  a  fable  may  epenk  truth,  and  all 
truth  »  sterling ;  I  only  premise  that,  in  the 
philosonhical  tract  in  the  Register,  I  found  it 
averted  that  the  glow-worm  is  the  nightin- 
^e's  food.* 

An  officer  of  a  regiment,  part  of  which  is 
quartered  here,  gave  one  of  the  soldiers  leave 
to  be  drunk  six  weeks  in  hopes  of  curing  him 
by  satiety ;  he  was  drunk  six  weeks,  and  is 
*o  atiU,  as  often  as  he  can  find  an  opportunity. 
One  vice  may  swallow  up  another,  but  no 
coroner,  in  tHe  state  of  Etiiics,  ever  brought 
te  his  verdict,  when  a  vice  died,  that  it  wa8->- 
fehSe  9e, 

*  7kk  letter  eootslned  Um  oesmiAiI  teblo  of  the  Ni^fr- 
and  Uia  dflfiMronB. 


Thanks  for  all  you  have  done,  and  all  yon 
intend;  the  biography  will  be  particularly 
welcomfl. 

Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  NEWTON.* 

Olney,  Marah  4, 1780. 

Dear  Madam,— To  communicate  surprise 
is  almost,  perhaps  quite,  as  agreeable  as  to 
receive  it  This  is  my  present  motive  fof 
writing  to  you  rather  than  to  Mr.  Ntfwton. 
He  would  be  pleased  with  hearing  from  me^ 
but  he  would  not  be  surprised  at  it;  you  see, 
therefore,  I  am  selfii^h  upon  the  present  occa« 
sion,  and  principally  consult  my  own  gratifi^ 
cation.  Indeed,  if  I  consulted  yours,  I  should 
be  silent,  for  I  have  no  such  budget  as  the 
minister's,  furnished  and  stuifed  with  ways 
and  tneans  for  every  emergency,  and  shall 
find  it  difficult,  perhaps,  to  raise  supplier  even 
for  a  short  epistle. 

You  have  observed,  in  common  convema^ 
tion,  that  the  man  who  coughs  the  ofienest 
(I  mean  if  he  has  not  a  cold),  does  it  be^ 
cause  he  has  nothing  to  say.  Even  so  it  is 
in  letter-writing:  a  long  preface,  such  as 
mine,  is  an  ugly  symptom,  and  always  fore^ 
bodes  great  sterility  in  the  following  pages. 

The  vicarage-house  became  a  melancholy 
object  as  soon  as  Mr.  Newton  had  left  it; 
wiien  you  left  it,  it  became  more  melancholy : 
now  it  is  actually  occupied  by  another  fam- 
ily, even  I  cannot  look  at  it  without  being 
shocked.  As  I  walked  in  the  garden  this 
evening,  I  saw  the  smoke  issue  from  the 
study  chimney,  and  said  to  myself.  That  used 
to  be  a  sign  that  Mr.  Newton  was  there ;  but 
it  is  so  no  longer.  The  walls  of  the  house 
know  nothing  of  the  change  that  has  taken 
place ;  the  bolt  of  the  chamber-door  sounds 
just  as  it  used  to  do ;  and  when  Mr.  P— - 
goes  up  stairs,  for  ausht  I  kno^v,  or  ever 
shall  know,  the  fdl  of  his  foot  could  hardly, 
perhaps,  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Mr. 
Newton.  But  Mr.  Newton's  foot  will  never 
be  heard  upon  that  staircase  again.  These 
reflections,  and  such  as  these,  occurred  to  me 
upon  the  occasion.  ...  If  I  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  leave  Olney  too,  I  certainly  would 
not  stay  in  it  It  is  no  attachment  to  the 
place  that  binds  me  here,  but  an  unfitness  for 
every  other.  I  lived  in  it  once,  but  now  I  am 
buried  in  it,  and  have  no  business  with  the 
world  on  the  outside  of  my  sepulchre ;  my 
appearance  would  startle  them,  and  theirs 
would  be  shocking  to  me. 

Such  are  my  thoughts  about  the  matter.r 
Others  are  more  deeply  aflfected,  and  by  more 
weighty  considerations,  having  been  many 
years  the  objects  of  a  ministry  which  they 
had  reason  to  account  themselveB  hi^y  in 
the  possesirion  of.  .  .  . 

*  Private  GomapondMoa. 
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We  were  concerned  at  yonr  account  of 
Robert,  and  have  little  doubt  but  he  will 
shuffle  himself  out  of  his  place.  Where  he 
will  find  another  is  a  question  not  to  be  re- 
solved by  those  who  recommended  him*  to 
this.  I  wrote  him  a  long  letter  a  day  or  two 
after  the  receipt  of  yours,  but  I  am  afVaid  it 
was  only  clapping  a  blister  upon  the  crown 
of  a  wig-block. 

My  respects  attend  Mr.  Newton  and  your- 
self, accompanied  with  much  affection  for 
you  both. 

Yours,  dear  Madam,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSBFH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Olney,  MMPoh  10|  17B0. 

My  dear  (Viend, — ^If  I  had  had  the  horns 
of  a  snail,  I  should  have  drawn  them  in  the 
moment  I  saw  the  reason  of  your  epistolary 
brevity,  because  I  felt  it  too.  May  your  seven 
reams  be  multiplied  into  fourteen,  till  your 
letters  become  truly  Lacedaemonian,  ana  are 
reduced  to  a  single  syllable.  Though  I  shall 
be  a  sufferer  by  the  effect,  I  shall  rejoice  in 
the  cause.  You  ure  naturally  formed  for 
business,  and  such  a  head  as  yours  can  never 
have  too  much  of  it.  Though  my  predictions 
have  been  fulfilled  in  two  instances,  I  do  not 
plume  myself  much  upon  my  sagacity;  be- 
cause it  required  but  little  to  foresee  that 
Thurlow  would  be  Chancellor,  and  that  you 
would  have  a  crowded  office.  As  to  the  rest 
of  niv  connexions,  there  too  I  have  given 
proof  of  equal  foresight,  with  not  a  jot  more 
reason  for  vanity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

To  use  the  phrase  of  all  who  ever  wrote 
upon  the  state  of  Europe,  the  political  hori- 
zon is  dark  indeed.  The  cloud  has  been 
thickening,  and  the  thunder  advancing  many 
years.  The  storm  now  seems  to  be  vertical, 
and  threatens  to  burst  upon  the  land,  as  if 
with  the  next  clap  it  would  shake  all  to 
pieces. — As  for  me,  I  am  no  Quaker,  except 
where  military  matters  are  in  question,  and 
there  I  am  much  of  the  same  mind  with  an 
honest  man,  who,  when  he  was  forced  into 
the  service,  declared  he  would  not  fight,  and 
gave  this  reason — ^because  he  saw  nothing 
worth  fighting  for.  You  will  say,  perhaps, 
is  not  liberty  worth  a  struggle  ?  True :  but 
will  success  ensure  it  to  me  ?  Might  I  not, 
like  the  Americans,  emancipate  myself  from 
one  master  only  to  serve  a  score,  and  with 
laurels  upon  my  brow  sigh  for  my  former 
chams  again? 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  invitation. 
Ditto  to  Mrs.  Hill,  for  the  seeds-^^mexpected, 
and  therefore  the  more  welcome. 


You  gave  me  great  pleasure  by  what  yon 
said  of  my  uncle.*    His  motto  shall  be 

Hio  ver  perpetuum  atque  alienis  menmbo»  aitaa. 

I  remember  the  time  when  I  have  been 
kept  waking  by  the  fear  that  he  would  di6 
before  me;  but  now  I  think  I  shall  grow 
old  first 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  affecUonatelv, 

w.  o* 


TO  THE  BBV.  JOHK  REWTOK. 

Oiney,  Mareh  la,  HBai 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  communica- 
tion of  your  correspondence  with  ■.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  man,  of  any  temper 
whatever,  and  however  wedded  to  his  own 
purpose,  to  resent  so  gentle  and  friendly  an 
exhortation  as  you  sent  him.  Men  of  lively 
imaginations  are  not  often  remarkable  for 
solidity  of  judgment  They  have  generally 
strong  passions  to  bias  it,  and  are  led  far 
away  from  their  proper  road,  in  pursuit  of 
petty  phantoms  of  their  own  creating.  No 
law  ever  did  or  can  effect  what  he  has  as- 
cribed to  that  of  Moses :  it  is  reserved  for 
mercy  to  subdue  the  corrupt  inclinations  of 
mankind,  which  threatenings  and  penalties, 
through  the  depravity  of  the  heart,  have  aU 
ways  had  a  tendency  rather  to  inflame. 

The  love  of  power  seems  as  natural  to 
kings  as  the  desire  of  liberty  is  to  their  sub- 
jects; the  excess  of  either  is  \icious  and 
tends  to  the  ruin  of  both.  There  are  many, 
I  believe,  who  wish  the  present  corrupt  state 
of  things  disolved,  in  hope  that  the  pure 
primitive  constitution  will  spring  up  from  the 
ruins.  But  it  is  not  for  man,  by  himself  man« 
to  bring  order  out  of  confusion :  the  prog- 
ress from  one  to  the  other  is  not  naturu* 
much  less  necessary,  and,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  divine  aid,  impossible ;  and  they 
who  are  for  making  the  hazardous  experi- 
ment would  certainfy  find  themselves  disap- 
pointed. 

Affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THB  REV.  WILLIAM  tnrWTlf. 

Olney,  llwch  98,  ITBOi 

My  dear  Friend, — I  have  heard  nothing 
more  from  Mr.  Newton,  upon  the  subject  yoo 
mention ;  but  I  dare  say,  that,  having  Men 
given  to  expect  the  benefit  of  your  nomina- 
tion in  behalf  of  his  nephew,  he  still  depends 

upon  it    His  obligations  to  Mr. have 

been  so  numerous  and  so  weighty,  that 
though  he  has  in  a  few  instances  prevailed 
upon  himself  to  recommend  an  object  now 
and  then  to  his  patronage,  he  has  very  spar- 

*  Aahley  OowpiT,  Biq. 
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isgly,  if  at  all,  exercised  bis  interest  with  him 
iobchalf  of  his  own  relations. 

With  respect  to  the  advice  you  are  required 
(5  give  a  voun^  lady,  that  she  maybe  properly 
imtnicted  in  uie  manner  of  keeping  the  sab- 
Uth,  I  just  subjoin  a  few  hints  that  have  oc- 
eored  to  me  upon  the  occasion,  not  because 
I  think  you  want  them,  but  because  it  would 
•eem  unkind  to  withhold  them.  The  sabbath 
then,  I  think,  may  be  considered,  first,  as  a 
eofflmandment  no  less  binding  upoD  modem 
Christians,  than  upon  ancient  Jews,  because 
the  spiritual  people  amongst  them  did  not 
think  it  enough  to  abstain  from  manual  oceu- 
pstions  upon  that  day,  but,  entering  more 
deeplv  into  the  meaning  of  the  precept,  al- 
lotiM  those  hours  thev  took  from  the  world 
to  the  cultivation  of  noliness  in  their  own 
«mU,  which  ever  was,  and  ever  will  be,  a  duty 
iarambent  upon  all  who  ever  heard  of  a  sab- 
hath,  and  is  of  perpetual  obligation  both  upon 
Jewi  and  Christians;  (the  commandment, 
therefore,  enjoins  it ;  the  prophets  have  also 
enforced  it;  and  in  many  instances,  both 
•criptural  and  modem,  the  breach  of  it  has 
been  punished  with  a  providential  and  judicial 
•eventy,  that  may  make  by-standers  trem- 
ble :)  secondly,  as  a  privilege,  which  you 
well  know  how  to  diUte  upon,  better  than  I 
en  tell  you ;  thirdly,  as  a  sign  of  that  cove- 
nint,  by  which  believers  are  entitled  to  a  rest 
that  yet  remaineth;  fourthly,  as  a  sine  qua 
aon  of  the  Christian  character ;  and,  upon  this 
heid«  I  should  guard  against  being  misunder- 
stood to  mean  no  more  than  two  attendances 
upon  public  worship,  which  is  a  form  complied 
with  by  thousands  who  never  kept  a  snbbath 
in  their  lives.  Consistence  is  necessary  to 
fire  substance  and  solidity  to  the  whole.  To 
»octify  the  day  at  church,  and  to  trifle  it 
twir  out  of  church,  is  profanation,  and 
vitiates  all.  After  all  could  I  ask  my  cate- 
cfaomea  one  short  question — **  Do  you  love 
the  day,  or  do  you  not  1  If  you  love  it,  you 
will  oerer  inquire  how  far  you  may  safelv 
deprive  yourself  of  the  enjoyment  of  it.  ff 
yoo  do  not  love  it,  and  you  find  yourself 
obUgwl  in  conscience*  to  acknowledge  it,  that 
is  an  alarming  symptom,  and  ought  to  make 
yon  tremble.  If  you  do  not  love  it,  then  it  is 
»  weariness  to  you,  and  you  wish  it  was  over. 
The  ideas  of  labor  and  rest  are  not  more 
ofyoftjte  to  each  other  than  the  idea  of  a 
nnbalh  and  that  dislike  and  disgust  with 
winch  h  fills  the  souls  of  thousands  to  be 
obit<ped  to  keep  it  It  is  worse  than  bodily 
bboi." 

W.  C. 


to  THE   REV.   UTLLIAM   UNWIN. 

Oluey,  April  6,  1780. 

My  dear  Friend,^ — I  nev#  wan,  any  more 
tea  yourself,  a  friend  to  pluralities;  they 


are  generally  found  in  the  hands  of  the  ava- 
ricious, whose  insatiable  hunger  after  prefer- 
ment  proves  them  unworthy  of  any  at  all. 
They  attend  much  to  the  regular  payment  of 
their  dues,  but  not  at  all  to  the  spiritual  in- 
terests of  their  parishioners.  Having  forgot 
their  duty,  or  never  known  it,  they  ditfer 
in  nothing  from  the  laity,  except  their  out- 
ward garb  and  their  exclusive  right  to  the 
desk  and  pulpit  But  when  plur^ities  seek 
the  man  instead  of  being  sought  by  him, 
and  when  the  man  is  honest,  conscientious, 
and  pious,  careful  to  employ  a  substitute,  in 
those  respects,  like  himself;  and,  not  con- 
tented with  this,  will  see  with  his  own  eyes 
that  the  concerns  of  his  parishes  are  decently 
and  diligently  administered ;  in  that  case,  con- 
sidering the  present  dearth  of  such  characters 
in  the  ministry,  I  think  it  an  event  advanta- 
fi^eous  to  the  people,  and  much  to  be  desired 
by  all  who  regret  the  great  and  apparent 
want  of  sobriety  and  earnestness  among  the 
clergy.*  A  man  who  does  not  seek  a  living 
merely  as  a  pecuniary  emolument  has  no 
need,  in  my  judgment,  to  refuse  one  because 
it  is  so.  He  means  to  do  his  duty,  and  by 
doing  it  he  earns  his  wages.  The  two  recto- 
ries being  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  fol- 
lowing easily  under  the  care  of  one  pas! or, 
and  both  so  near  to  Stock  that  you  can  visit 
them  without  difficulty  as  often  as  you  please, 
I  see  no  reasonable  objection,  nor  does  your 
mother.  As  to  the  wry-mouthed  sneers  and 
illiberal  misconstructions  of  the  censorious,  I 
know  no  better  shield  to  guard  you  against 
them  than  what  you  are  already  furnished 
with — a  clear  and  unoffended  conscience. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  said  upon 
the  subject  of  book-buying,  and  am  very  fond 
of  availing  myself  of  another  man^s  pocket, 
when  I  can  do  it  creditably  to  myself  and 
without  injury  to  him.  Amusements  are 
necessary  in  a  retirement  like  mine,  espe- 
cially in  such  a  sable  state  of  mind  as  I  labor 
under.  The  necessity  of  amusement  makes 
me  sometimes  write  verses — it  made  me  a 
carpenter,  a  bird-cij^^o  maker,  a  gardener — 
and  has  lately  tauLfht  me  to  draw,  and  to 
draw  too  with  such  surprising  proficiency  in 
the  art,  considering  my  total  ignorance  of  it 
two  months  ago,  that,  when  I  show  your 
mother  my  productions,  she  is  all  admiration 
and  applau?*e. 

You  need  never  fear  the  communication  of 
what  you  entrust  to  us  in  confidence.  You 
know  your  mother's  delicacy  on  this  point 
sufficiently,  and  as  for  me,  1  once  wrote  a 
Connoisseurf  upon  the  subject  of  secret- 
keeping,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I  believe 
1  have  never  divulged  one. 

*  A  hiipny  choni^  ha3  occurred  since  this  period,  and 
the  revival  of  piety  in  the  Church  of  Engiaod  muit  be 
pcrceptibU'  lo  every  observer. — Ed. 

t  Hi»  mc'iuun;<  is  he  contributed  to  Uie  **  ConnoiMeor** 
an  essay  or  letter  on  this  subject. 
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We  were  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Newton's 
application  to  you  for  a  charity  sermon,  and 
what  he  said  upon  that  subject  in  his  last 
letter,  **  that  he  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
give  you  that  proof  of  his  regard." 

Believe  me  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   KEWT03I. 

Olncy,  April  16,  ITtfO. 

Since  I  wrote  last,  we  have  had  a  visit  from 
.  I  did  not  feel  myself  vehemently  dis- 
posed to  receive  him  with  that  complaisance 
from  which  a  stranger  generally  infers  that 
he  is  welcome.  By  his  manner,  which  was 
rather  bold  than  easy,  I  judged  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  it,  and  timt  it  was  a  trifle 
which,  if  he  did  not  meet  with,  neither  would 
he  feel  the  want  of.  He  has  the  air  of  a 
travelled  man,  but  not  of  a  travelled  gentle- 
man :  is  quite  delivered  from  that  reserve 
which  is  so  common  an  ingredient  in  the  Eng- 
lish  character,  yet  does  not  open  himself 
gently  and  gradually,  as  men  of  polite  behav- 
ior do,  but  bursts  upon  you  all  at  once.  He 
talks  very  loud,  and  when  our  poor  little 
robins  hear  a  great  noise,  they  are  immedi- 
ately seized  with  an  ambition  to  surpass  it — 
the  increase  of  their  vociferation  occasioned 
tn  increase  of  his,  and  his  in  return  acted  as 
a  stimulus  upon  theirs — neither  side  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  giving  up  the  contest, 
which  became  continually  more  interesting 
to  our  ears  during  the  whole  visit  The  birds 
however  survived  it,  and  so  did  we.  They 
perhaps    flatter    themselves  they  gained  a 

complete  victory,  but  I  believe  Mr. could 

have  killed  them  both  in  another  hour. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Olney,  May  3, 1780. 

Dear  Sir, — ^You  indulge  me  in  such  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects,  and  allow  me  such  a  latitude 
of  excursion  in  this  scribbling  employment, 
that  I  have  no  excuse  for  silence.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  swallowing  such 
boluses  as  I  send  you,  for  the  sake  of  my 
gilding,  and  verily  believe  I  am  the  only  man 
alive,  from  whom  they  would  be  welcome  to 
a  palate  like  yours.  I  wish  I  could  make 
them  more  splendid  than  they  are,  more 
alluring  to  the  eye,  at  least,  if  not  more 
pleasing  to  the  taste ;  but  my  leaf-gold  is 
tarnished,  and  has  received  such  a  tinge  from 
the  vapors  that  are  ever  brooding  over  my 
mind,  that  I  think  it  no  small  proof  of  your 
partiality  to  me  that  you  will  read  my  letters. 
I  am  not  fond  of  long-winded  metaphors ;  I 
have  always  observed  that  they  halt  at  the 
latter  encf  of  their  progress,  and  so  does 
mine.    I  deal  much  in  ink,  indeed,  but  not 


such  ink  as  is  employed  by  poets  and  writers 
of  essays.  Mine  is  a  harmless  fluid,  and 
guilty  of  no  deceptions  but  such  as  may  pre- 
vail, without  the  least  injury,  to  the  person 
imposed  on.  I  draw  mountains,  valleys, 
woods,  and  streams,  and  ducks,  and  dab- 
chicks.  I  admire  them  myself,  and  Mrs.  Un- 
win  admires  them,  and  her  praise  and  my 
praise  put  together  are  fame  enough  for  me. 
Oh !  I  could  spend  whole  days  and  moon- 
light nights  in  feeding  upon  a  lovely  pros- 
pect !  My  eyes  drink  the  rivers  as  they  flow. 
If  every  human  being  upon  earth  could  think 
for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  as  I  have  done  for 
many  years,  there  mighty  perhaps,  be  many 
miserable  men  among  them,  but  not  an  un- 
awakened  one  would  be  found  from  the  arc* 
tic  to  the  antarctic  circle.  At  present,  the 
difference  between  them  and  me  is  greatly  to 
their  advantage.  1  delight  in  baubles,  and 
know  them  to  be  so ;  for,  viewed  without  a 
reference  to  their  autlior,  what  is  the  earth, 
what  are  the  planets,  what  is  the  sun  itself, 
but  a  bauble?  Better  for  a  man  never  to 
have  seen  them,  or  to  see  them  with  the  eyes 
of  a  brute,  stupid  and  unconscious  of  what 
he  beholds,  than  not  to  be  able  to  say,  **  The 
Maker  of  all  these  wonders  is  my  friend !" 
Their  eyes  have  never  been  opened  to  see 
that  they  are  trifles ;  mine  have  been,  and 
uill  be  till  they  are  closed  forever.  They 
think  a  fine  estate,  a  large  conservatory,  a 
hothouse,  rich  as  a  West  Indian  garden, 
things  of  consequence,  visit  them  with  pleas- 
ure, and  muse  upon  them  with  ten  times 
more.  I  am  pleased  with  a  frame  of  four 
lights,  doubtful  whether  the  few  pines  it 
contains  will  ever  be  worth  a  farthing; 
amuse  myself  with  a  green-house,  which 
Lord  Bute's  gardener  could  take  upon  his 
back,  and  walk  awny  with ;  and  when  I  have 
paid  it  the  accustomed  visit,  and  watered  it, 
and  given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself — ^  This  is 
not  mine,  'tis  a  plaything  lent  me  for  the 
present,  I  must  leave  it  soon."  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

CHncy,  May  «,  1780u 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  much  obliged  to 
vou  for  your  speedy  answer  to  my  queries. 
1  know  less  of  the  law  than  a  countrv  alior- 
ney,  yet  sometimes  I  think  I  have  almost  as 
much  business.  My  former  connexion  with 
the  profession  has  got  wind,  and  thoufifh  I 
earnestly  profess,  and  protest,  and  proclaim 
it  abroad,  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter, 
they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  believe,  that  a 
head  once  endowed  with  a  legal  periwig  can 
ever  be  deticient  in  those  natural  endowments 
it  is  supposed  to  cover.  1  liave  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  Aice  or  twice  in  the  right, 
which,  added  to  the  cheapness  of  a  gratiu. 
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toa9  eounae],  has  advanced  my  credit  to  a  de* 
irree  I  never  expected  to  attain  in  the  capacity 
of  a  lawyer.  Indeed,  if  two  of  the  wisest 
in  the  science  of  jurispradence  may  give  op- 

Sogite  opinions  on  the  same  point,  which 
oe»  not  anfVequently  happen,  it  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  indifference,  whether  a  man 
answers  by  rale  or  at  a  venture.  He  that 
Btombles  upon  the  right  side  of  the  question, 
ia  juBt  as  UHcful  to  nis  client  as  he  that  ar- 
me«  at  the  same  end  by  regular  approaches, 
and  k  conducted  to  the  mark  he  aims  at  by 
the  greatest  authorities. 

.  •  .  •  • 

These  violent  attacks  of  a  distemper  so  of- 
ten fatal  are  very  alarming  to  all  who  esteem 
and  respect  the  Chancellor  as  he  deserves. 
A  life  of  confinement  and  of  anxious  atten- 
tion to  important  objects,  where  the  habit  is 
bilious  to  such  a  terrible  degree,  threatens  to 
be  bnt  a  short  one ;  and  1  wish  he  may  not 
be  made  a  text  for  men  of  reflection  to  mor- 
alize upon  ;  affording  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  the  transient  and  fading  nature  of  all 
human  accomplishments  and  attainments. 
Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIiLM  UlfWIl?. 

Olney,  May  8,  1780. 

My  dear  Friend, — My  scribbling  humor  has 
of  late  been  entirely  absorbed  in  the  passion 
for  bind^ape-drawing.  It  is  a  most  amusing 
art.  and,  like  every  other  art,  requires  much 
prjcUce  and  attention. 

Nil  sine  multo 
Vita  labore  dedit  mortalibus. 

Exfellence  is  providentially  placed  beyond 
th^*  reach  of  indolence,  that  success  may  be 
the  reward  of  industry,  and  that  idleness  may 
be  poniidied  with  obscurity  and  disgrace.  So 
lon^  as  1  am  pleased  with  an  employment  I 
am  capnble  of  unwearied  application,  because 
toy  feelin<rs*  aro  fill  of  the  intense  kind:  I 
nevtr  recefved  a  little  pleasure  from  anything 
in  my  life ;  if  1  am  deli^'hted,  it  is  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  unhappy  consequence  of  this 
temperament  is  timt  my  att^ichment  to  any 
•Kcupation  seldom  outlives  the  novelty  of  it 
That  nerve  of  my  imagination,  that  feels  the 
touch  of  any  particular  amusement,  twangs 
tinier  the  en«|gy  of  the  pressure  with  so 
mnch  vehemence,  that  it  soon  becomes  sen- 
rtbl**  of  wearitjess  and  fatigue.  Hence  I  draw 
wi  unfavorable  prognostic,  and  expect  that  I 
ih«II  shortly  be  constrained  to  look  out  for 
*>fflething  else.  Then  perhaps  I  may  string 
thf  harp  again,  and  be  able  to  comply  with 
fonr  demand. 

Wow  for  the  yhii  you  propose  to  nay  us, 
ttd  propose  not  to  pay  ua,  the  hope  oi  which 


plays  upon  your  paper,  like  a  jack-o-lanten 
upon  the  ceiling.  This  is  no  mean  simile, 
for  Virgil  (you  remember)  uses  it  *Tis  here, 
'tis  there,  it  vanishes,  it  returns,  it  dazzles  you, 
a  cloud  interposes,  and  it  is  gone.  However 
just  the  comparison,  I  hope  you  will  contrive 
to  spoil  it,  and  that  your  final  determination 
will  be  to  come.  As  to  the  masons  you  ex- 
pect, bring  them  with  you — bring  brick,  bring 
mortar,  bring  everything,  that  would  oppose 
itself  to  your  journey — all  shall  be  welcome. 
I  have  a  green-house  that  is  too  small,  come 
and  enlarge  it ;  build  me  a  pinery ;  repair  the 
garden-wall,  that  has  great  need  of  your  as- 
sistance; do  anything,  you  cannot  do  too 
much;  so  far  from  thinking  you  and  your 
train  troublesome,  we  shall  rejoice  to  see 
you,  upon  these  or  upon  any  other  terms 
you  can  propose.  But,  to  be  serious — you 
will  do  well  to  consider  that  a  long  summer 
is  before  you — ^that  the  party  will  not  have 
such  another  opportunity  to  meet  this  great 
while — that  you  may  finish  your  mjusonry 
long  enough  before  winter,  though  you 
should  not  begin  this  month,  but  that  you 
cannot  always  find  your  brother  and  sister 
Powl^  at  Olney.  These  and  some  other 
considerations,  such  as  the  desire  we  have  to 
see  you,  and  the  pleasure  we  expect  from 
seeing  you  all  together,  may,  and  I  think 
ought,  to  overcome  your  scruples. 

Prom  a  general  recollection  of  Lord  Claren- 
don's History  of  the  Rebellion,  I  thought  (and 
I  remember  I  told  you  so,)  that  there  was  a 
striking  resemblance  between  that  period  and 
the  present  But  I  am  now  reading,  and  have 
read  three  volumes  of,  Hume's  History,  one 
of  which  is  engrossed  entirely  by  that  sul)- 
ject.  There  I  see  reason  to  alter  my  opinion, 
and  the  seeming  resemblance  has  disappeared 
upon  a  more  particular  information.  Charles 
succeeded  to  a  long  train  of  arbitrary  princes, 
whose  subjects  had  tamely  acquiesced  in  the 
despotism  of  their  masters  till  their  privile^res 
were  all  forgot  He  did  but  treaa  in  their 
steps,  and  exemplify  the  principles  in  wliieh 
he  had  been  brought  up,  when  he  oppressed 
his  people.  But,  just  at  that  time,  unhappily 
for  the  monarch,  the  subject  began  to  see, 
and  to  see  that  he  hod  a  right  to  property 
and  freedom.  This  marks  a  sufficient  differ- 
ence between  the  disputes  of  that  day  and 
the  present  But  there  was  another  main 
cause  of  that  rebellion,  which  at  this  time 
does  not  opemte  at  all.  The  king  was  de- 
voted to  the  hierarchy;  his  subjects  were 
puritans  and  would  not  bear  it.  Every  cir- 
cumstance of  ecclesiastical  order  and  disci- 
pline was  an  abomination  to  them,  and,  in  his 
esteem,  an  indispensable  duty ;  and,  though 
at  last  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  many  things, 
he  would  not  abolish  episcopacy,  ana  till  that 
were  done  his  concessions  could  have  no  con- 
ciliating effect   These  two  concurring  causes 
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were,  indeed,  sufficient  to  set  three  kingdoms 
in  a  flame.  But  they  subsist  not  now,  nor 
ftny  other,  I  hope,  notwithstanding  the  bustle 
made  by  the  patriots,  equal  to  the  production 
of  such  terrible  events.* 

Yours,  my  dear  friend, 

W.C. 

The  correspondence  of  the  poet  with  his 
cousin  Mrs.  Co>\'per  was  at  this  time  resumed, 
after  an  interval  of  ten  years.  She  was 
deeply  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  her  brother, 
Frederick  Madan,.  an  officer  who  died  in 
America,  after  having  distinguished  himself 
by  poetical  talents  as  well  as  by  military 
virtues. 


TO  BfK&  COWFEE. 

Olney,  May  10,  ITm. 

My  dear  Cousin, — ^I  do  not  write  to  com- 
fort you ;  tlrnt  office  is  not  likely  to  be  well 
performed  by  one  who  has  no  comfort  for 
himself;  nor  to  comply  with  an  impertinent 
ceremony,  which  in  general  might  well  be 
spared  upon  such  occasions ;  but  because  I 
would  not  seem  indifferent  to  the  concerns 
of  those  I  have  so  much  reason  to  esteem 
and  love.  If  I  did  not  sorrow  for  your 
brother's  death,  I  should  expect  that  nobody 
would  for  mine ;  when  I  knew  him,  he  was 
much  beloved,  and  I  doubt  not  continued  to 
be  so.  To  live  and  die  together  is  the  lot 
of  a  few  happ^  families,  who  hardly  know 
what  a  separation  means,  and  one  sepulchre 
senes  them  all ;  but  the  ashes  of  our  kin- 
dred are  dispersed  indeed.  Whetlier  the 
American  Gulf  has  swallowed  up  any  other 
of  my  relations,  I  know  not;  it  has  made 
many  mourners. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  cousin,  though  after 
a  lonfi^  silence,  which,  perhaps,  nothmg  less 
than  the  present  concern  could  have  prevailed 
with  me  to  interrupt,  as  much  as  ever, 
Your  affectionate  kinsman, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHH  KEWTON. 

Olney,  Miy  10, 1780. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^If  authors  could  have 
lived  to  adjust  and  authenticate  their  own 
text,  a  commentator  would  have  been  a  use- 
less creature.  For  instance — if  Dr.  Bentley 
had  found,  or  opined  that  he  had  found,  the 
word  tube,  where  it  seemed  to  present  itself 
to  vou,  and  had  judged  the  subject  worthy 
of  his  critical  acumen,  he  would  either  have 
justified  the  corrupt  reading,  or  have  substi- 

*  To  those  who  cootemphUe  ttie  course  of  modem 
eTcnts.  and  tho  aigm  of  Uie  times,  there  may  be  a  doubt 
whether  the  sentiment  here  expressed  is  equally  applica- 
ble In  the  present  age.  May  the  onion  of  good  and  wise 
men  be  the  means,  under  the  Proridettoe  of  God,  of 
cfwttag  every  thiMteainc  danger. 


tnted  some  invention  of  his  own,  in  defence 
of  which  he  would  have  exerted  all  his  po- 
lemical abilities,  and  have  quarrelled  with 
half  the  literati  in  Europe.  Then  suppose 
the  writer  himself,  as  in  the  present  case,  to 
interpose,  with  a  gentle  whisper,  thus — ^  If 
you  look  again,  doctor,  you  will  p^t^ve, 
that  what  appears  to  you  to  be  tube  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  monosyllable  tnib,  but 
I  wrote  it  in  great  haste,  and  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient precision  in  the  character  has  occa- 
sioned your  mistake;  you  will  be  satisfied, 
especially  when  you  see  the  sense  elucidated 
by  the  explanation." — ^But  I  question  whether 
the  doctor  would  quit  his  ground,  or  allow 
any  author  to  be  a  competent  judge  in  hia 
own  case.  The  world,  however,  would  ac- 
quiesce immediately,  and  vote  the  critic  use- 
less. 

James  Andrews,  who  is  my  Michael  An- 
gelo,  pays  me  many  compliments  on  my  suc- 
cess in  the  art  of  drawing,  but  I  have  not  yet 
the  vanity  to  think  myself  qualified  to  nir- 
nish  your  apartment  If  I  should  ever  attain 
to  the  degree  of  self-opinion  requisite  to  such 
an  undertaking,  I  shall  labor  at  it  with  pleas- 
ure.  I  can  only  say,  though  I  hope  not  with 
the  affected  modesty  of  the  above-mentioned 
Dr.  Bentley,  who  said  the  same  thing. 

Me  quoque  dicunt 
Yatem  pastores ;  sed  non  ego  credulus  illb. 

A  crow,  rook,  or  raven,  has  built  a  nest  in 
one  of  the  younff  elm-trees  at  the  aide  of 
Mrs.  Aspray^s  orchard.  In  the  violent  storm 
that  blew  yesterday  morning,  I  saw  it  ag-i- 
iaied  to  a  degree  that  seemed  to  threaten  its 
immediate  destruction,  and  versified  the  fol- 
lowing thoughts  upon  the  occasion.* 

W.C. 


TO  MBfl.  HEWTOII.f 

Olney,  Jane  S,  ITim. 
Dear  Madam, — ^When  I  write  to  Mr.  New- 
ton, he  answers  me  by  letter ;  when  I  write 
to  you,  you  answer  rae  in  fish.  I  return  you 
many  thanks  for  the  mackerel  and  lobnter. 
They  assured  me,  in  terras  as  intelligible  as 
pen  and  ink  could  have  spoken,  that  you  still 
remember  OrchartUside ;  and,  though  the> 
never  spoke  in  their  lives,  and  it  was  still  Ictw 
to  be  expected  from  them  that  they  should 
speak  bein«T  dead,  tlu'y  gave  us  an  assunmce 
of  yonr  iitlrctiMTi  thut  corresponds  exactly 
with  that  wliicli  Mr.  Xewton  expresses  tow- 
ards \\%  in  all  his  letters. — For  my  own  part, 
I  never  in  my  lift?  began  a  letter  more  at  a 
venture  than  the  present.  It  is  possible  that 
I  may  finish  it,  but  i>erhaps  more  than  proba. 
ble  that  I  shall  not  I  have  had  several  in- 
different  nights,  and  the  wind  is  easterij; 

*  Cowper*8  Ihble  of  the  Bftvea  oonchidMl  thj> 
t  Prirate  correkpondenc*. 
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tn'o  cifcum stances  so  unfavorable  to  me  in 
•II  my  occupations,  but  especially  that  of 
writing,  IhAt  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty f  could  even  bring  myself  to  attempt  it. 
V'ou  h^ve  never  yet  perhaps  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  unfortunate  Tom  F — ^'s 
mi;Mdventure.  He  and  his  wife,  returning 
from  Han^slope  fair,  were  coming  down  Wes- 
t^nJane ;  to  wit,  themselves,  their  horse,  and 
their  great  wooden  panniers,  at  ten  o^clock 
at  night  The  horse  having  a  lively  imagi- 
nation and  very  wealc  nerves,  fancied  he  either 
saw  or  heard  something,  but  h^  never  been 
able  to  say  what  A  sudden  fright  will  im- 
part activity  and  a  momentary  vigor  even  to 
lameness  itself.  Accordingly  he  started  and 
sprang  from  the  middle  of  the  road  to  the 
side  of  it,  with  such  surprising  alacrity,  that 
he  dismounted  the  gingerbreaa  baker  and  his 
gingerbread  wife  in  a  moment  Not  con- 
tented with  this  effort,  nor  thinking  himself 
yet  out  of  danger,  he  proceeded  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  a  full  gallop,  rushed  against  the  gate 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lane,  and  opened  it  for 
himself,  without  perceiving  that  there  was 
any  gate  there.  Still  he  galloped,  and  with 
a  velocity  and  momentum  continually  increas- 
ing, till  be  arrived  in  Olney.  I  had  been  in 
bed  about  ten  minute;),  when  I  heard  the 
most  uncommon  and  unaccountable  noise  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  was,  in  fact,  occasioned 
by  the  clattering  of  tin  pattypans  and  a  Dutch 
oven  a^nst  the  sides  of  the  panniers.    Much 

Sngerbread  was  picked  up  in  the  street,  and 
r.  Lucy's  windows  were  broken  all  to 
pieces.  I  lad  this  been  all,  it  would  have  been 
t  crimedy,  but  we  learned  the  next  morning 
that  tiie  poor  woman^ft  collar-bone  was  broken, 
and  she  has  hardly  been  able  to  resume  her 
ooropation  since. 

Wh.it  is  added  on  the  other  side,  if  I  could 
have  persuaded  myself  to  write  sooner,  would 
have  reached  you  sooner;  'tis  about  ten  days 
oki  .  .  . 

THE  DOVES.* 

The  male  dove  was  smoking  a  pipe,  and 
the  female  dove  was  sewing,  while  she  de- 
livered herself  as  above.  This  little  circum- 
stance may  lead  you  perhap.s  to  guess  what 
pair  I  bad  in  my  eye. 

Yours,  dear  madam,        W.  C. 


TO  THE    BEV.   WILLIAM  XJNW15. 

Olney,  June  8, 1780. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^It  is  pos^^ible  I  might 
bive  Indulged  myself  in  the  pleasure  of  writ- 
ing to  you^  without  waiting  for  a  letter  from 
you,  but  for  a  reason  which  you  will  not 
e&Bily  gueas.  Your  mother  communicated 
t6  me  the  satisfaction  you  expressed  in  my 
correspondence,  that  you  thought  me  enter- 

*  Vide  Cowper^t  Poeou. 


taining,  and  clever,  and  so  forth.  Now  you 
must  know  I  love  praise  dearly,  especially 
from  the  judicious,  and  those  who  have  so 
much  delicacy  themselves  as  not  to  offend 
mine  in  giving  it  But  then,  I  found  this 
consequence  attending,  or  likely  to  attend, 
the  eulogium  you  bestowed — ^if  my  friend 
thought  me  witty  before,  he  shall  think  me 
ten  times  more  witty  hereafter — where  I  joked 
once,  I  will  joke  five  times,  and,  for  one  sen- 
sible remark,  I  will  send  him  a  dozen.  Now 
this  foolish  vanity  would  have  spoiled  me 
quite,  and  would  have  made  me  as  disgusting 
a  letter- writer  as  Pope,  who  seems  to  have 
thought  that  unless  a  sentence  was  well 
turned,  and  every  period  pointed  with  some 
conceit,  it  was  not  worth  the  carriage.  Accord- 
ingly he  is  to  me,  except  in  a  very  few  in- 
stances, the  most  disagreeable  maker  of  epis- 
tles that  ever  I  met  with.  I  was  willing 
therefore  to  wait  till  the  impression  your 
commendation  had  made  upon  the  foolish 
part  of  me  was  worn  off,  that  I  might  scrib- 
ole  away  as  usual,  and  write  my  uppermost 
thoughts,  and  those  only. 

You  are  better  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  law 
than  I  am. — Mrs.  P.  desires  me  to  inform 
her,  whether  a  parson  can  be  obliged  to  take 
an  apprentice.     For  some  of  her  husband's 

opposers,  at  D ,  threaten  to  clap  one  upon 

him.  Now  I  think  it  would  be  rather  hard 
if  clergymen,  who  are  not  allowed  to  exer- 
cise any  handicraft  whatever,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  such  an  imposition.  If  Mr.  P.  was  a 
cordwainer  or  a  breeches-maker  all  the  week 
and  a  preacher  only  on  Sundays,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  enough  in  that  case  that  he 
should  take  an  apprentice  if  he  chose  it  But 
even  then,  in  my  poor  judgment,  he  ought  to 
be  left  to  his  option.  If  they  mean  by  an 
apprentice  a  pupil  whom  they  will  oblige  him 
to  hew  into  a  parson,  and,  after  chipping 
away  the  block  that  hides  the  minister  within, 
to  qualify  him  to  stand  erect  in  a  pulpit — 
that,  indeed,  is  another  consideration.  But 
still  we  live  in  a  free  country,  and  I  cannot 
bring  myself  even  to  suspect  that  an  English 
divine  can  possibly  be  liable  to  such  compul- 
sion. Ask  your  uncle,  however;  for  he  is 
wiser  in  these  things  than  either  of  us. 

I  thank  you  for  your  two  inscriptions,  and 
like  the  last  the  best ;  the  thouglit  is  just  and 
fine — ^but  the  two  last  lines  are  sadly  dam- 
aged by  the  monkish  jingle  of  veperil  and 
reperit.  I  have  not  yet  translatea  them,  nor 
do  I  promise  to  do  it,  though  at  some  idle 
hour  perhaps  I  may.  In  return,  I  send  you 
a  translation  of  a  simile  in  the  Paradise  Lost 
Not  having  that  poem  at  hand,  I  cannot  refer 
you  to  the  book  and  page,  but  you  may  hunt 
for  it,  if  you  think  it  worth  your  while.  It 
begins — 

"  So  when  from  mountain  tops  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,"  &c. 
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Quales  aCrii  montis  de  vertice  nobes, 

Cum  suigunt,  et  iam  Bore«  tumida  ora  quidmnt, 

Cslum  hilares  abdit  splasS  caligine,  vultus : 

Turn  si  jucimdo  tandem  sol  preheat  ore, 

Et  croceo  montes  et  pcuKua  lumine  tingat, 

Gaudent  omnia,  aves  mulcent  concentibus  agros, 

Balatuque  ovium  colles,  valesque  remiltant 

If  you  spy  any  fault  in  my  Latin,  tell  me, 
for  I  am  sometimes  in  doubt ;  but,  as  I  told 
you  when  you  was  here,  I  have  not  a  Latin 
book  in  the  world  to  consult,  or  correct  a 
mistake  by,  and  some  years  have  passed  since 
I  was  a  school-boy. 

AN  ENGLISH  VERSIFICATION  OP  A  THOUGHT  THAT 
POPPED  INTO  MY  HEAD  ABOUT  TWO  MONTHS 
SINCE. 

Sweet  stream !  that  wind«  through  yonder  glade — 

Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid  ! — 

Suent,  and  chaste,  she  steals  along, 

Far  fit»m  the  world's  gay,  busy  throng, 
With  gentle  vet  prevailing  force, 
Intent  upon  ner  destin'd  course  : 
Graceful  and  uaeCal  all  she  does. 
Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goea ; 
Pure  b^m*d,  as  that  watery  glass, 
And  heav'n  reflected  in  her  face. 

Now  this  is  not  so  exclusively  applicable 
to  a  maiden  as  to  be  the  sole  property  of 
your  sister  Shuttleworth.  If  you  look  at 
Mrs.  Unwin,  you  will  see  that  she  has  not 
lost  her  right  to  this  just  praise  by  marrying 
you. 

Your  mother  sends  her  love  to  all,  and  mine 
comes  jogging  along  by  the  side  of  it 

Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   EKV.  JOHK  HEWTON. 

Olney,  Jane  13, 1780. 

Dear  Sir, — ^We  accept  it  as  an  efl^ort  of 
your  friendship,  that  you  could  prevail  with 
yourself,  in  a  time  of  such  terror  and  dis- 
tress, to  send  us  repeated  accounts  of  yours 
and  Mrs.  Newton's  welfare.  You  supposed, 
with  reason  enough,  that  we  should  be  ap- 
prehensive for  your  safety,  situated  as  you 
were,  apparently  within  the  reach  of  so  much 
danger.  We  rejoice  that  you  have  escaped 
it  all,  and  that,  except  the  anxiety  which  you 
must  have  felt  both  for  yourselves  and 
others,  vou  have  suffered  nothing  upon  this 
dreadful  occasion.  A  metropolis  in  flames, 
and  a  nation  in  ruins,  are  subjects  of  con- 
templation for  such  a  mind  as  yours,  that 
will  leave  a  lasting  impression  behind  them.* 
It  is  well  that  the  design  died  in  the  execu- 

*  The  erent  here  alladed  to  was  a  crisis  of  great  nar 
ttonal  dangor.  It  origUiated  in  the  concessions  granted 
hw  IVUam^tt  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  lioenUous  mob  assemblM  In  great  multitudca 
in  St.  GcorgeV  Fields,  and  excited  the  greatest  alarm  by 
their  unbridled  fury.  They  proceeded  to  destroy  all  the 
Romish  chapels  in  London  and  its  vicinity.  The  prisons 
of  Newgale,  the  Fleet,  and  King*s  Bench,  were  attacked. 


tion,  and  will  be  buried,  I  hope,  never  to  rise 
again,  in  the  ashes  of  its  own  combustion. 
There  is  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  looking 
back  upon  such  a  scene,  arising  from  a  com- 
parison of  possibilities  with  fi^ts ;  the  enor- 
mous bulk  of  the  intended  mischief,  with  the 
abortive  and  partial  accomplishment  of  it: 
much  was  done,  more  indeed  than  could  have 
been  supposed  practicable  in  a  welUregulated 
city,  not  unfurnished  with  a  military  force  for 
its  protection.  But  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment seem,  at  flrst,  to  have  struck  every  nerve 
of  the  police  with  a  palsy,  and  to  have  dis- 
armed government  of  all  its  powers.* 

I  conCTatulate  you  upon  the  wisdom  that 
withheld  you  from  entering  yourself  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Association.  Your  friends 
who  did  so  have  reason  enough  to  regret  their 
doing  it,  even  though  they  should  never  be 
called  upon.  Innocent  as  they  are,  and  they 
who  know  them  cannot  doubt  of  their  being 
perfectly  so,  it  is  likely  to  bring  an  odium  on 
the  profession  they  make  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten.  Neither  is  it  possible  for  a 
quiet,  inoffensive  man  to  discover  on  a  sud- 
den that  his  zeal  has  carried  him  into  such 
company,  without  being  to  the  last  degree 
shocked  at  his  imprudence.  Their  religion 
was  an  honorable  mantle,  like  that  of  Elijah, 
but  the  majority  wore  cloaks  of  Guy  Fawkes^s 
time,  and  meant  nothing  so  little  as  what 
they  pretended.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  EEV.  WILLIAM  VWWVX. 

Ohiej,  Jane  16,  ITRl 

Reverend  and  dear  William^ — The  affairs 
of  kingdoms  and  the  concerns  of  individuals 
are  variegated  alike  with  the  chequer-work  of 
joy  and  sorrow.  The  news  of  a  great  ac- 
quisition in  Americaf  has  succeeded  to  terri- 

and  exposed  to  the  devouring  flanw.  The  Bank  ttaelf 
was  threatened  with  an  asMulL,  when  a  wcU-di«dpUtied 
band,  called  the  London  Association*  aided  b)  the  rr^^nr 
lar  troops,  disoorsod  the  multitude,  but  not  wtthont  th« 
slaughter  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  most 
active  ringleaders.  The  whole  city  presented  a  mdaa- 
choly  scene  of  riot  and  devastation ;  and  the  houses  of 
many  private  individuals  were  involved  In  the  niin.  Tbm 
houtw  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  was  the  particular 
object  of  popular  Airy.  Lord  George  (ioidon,  who  acted 
a  prominent  part  on  this  occasion,  was  anerwards  brought 
to  trial,  and  his  defence  xmdertaken  by  Mr.  Kenjron,  af> 
terwards  well  known  by  the  title  of  Lord  KenyiMt.  V'ari- 
ous  facts  and  circumstances  having  been  adduced  1b  te- 
vor  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  his  lordship  was  acquitted. 
It  is  instructive  to  contemplate  the  tide  of  human  m»> 
sions  and  events,  and  to  contrast  this  spirit  uf  reliKtoos 
persecution  with  the  Anal  removal  of  Oatholic  diaabiUtias 
at  a  later  period. 

*  Cowper  alludes  to  this  aflSieting  page  in  oar  dooMfr* 
Uc  history,  in  his  Table  Talk  i— 

When  tnmult  lateW  borat  his  prison  door. 

And  set  plebeian  thousands  in  a  roar ; 

When  be  usurps  authority's  just  place. 

And  dared  to  look  his  master  In  the  face. 

When  the  rude  rabble's  watchword  was— Destfoy, 

And  blaxing  London  seemM  a  second  Troy. 

*  The  surrender  of  Charle9-Town,  In  Bonth  CaroUoA,  lo 
Admiral  Arbuthnot  and  General  8lr  ll«ni3r  tlinloo. 
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ble  tumults  in  London,  and  the  beams  of 
prosperity  are  now  playing  upon  the  smoke 
of  that  conflagration  which  so  lately  terrified 
the  whole  hmd.  These  sudden  changes, 
which  are  matter  of  every  man's  observation, 
and  may  therefore  always  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected, serve  to  hold  up  the  chin  of  despond- 
ency above  water,  and  preserve  mankind  in 
general  from  the  sin  and  misery  of  account* 
ing  existence  a  burden  not  to  oe  endured — 
an  evil  we  should  be  sure  to  encounter,  if 
wa  were  not  warranted  to  look  for  a  bright 
reverse  of  our  most  afflictive  experiences. 
The  Spaniards  were  sick  of  the  war  at  the 
very  commencement  of  it ;  and  I  hope  that 
by  this  time  the  French  themselves  begin  to 
find  tliemselves  a  little  indisposed,  if  not  de- 
siroas  of  peace,  which  that  restless  and  med- 
dling temper  of  theirs  is  incapable  of  desiring 
for  its  own  sake.  But  is  it  true  that  this 
detentable  plot  was  an  egg  laid  in  France, 
and  hatched  in  London,  under  the  influence 
of  French  corruption  ? — Nam  te  scire^  deos 
qwmiam  prttpius  contingiSy  oportet.  The  off- 
spring lias  the  features  of  such  a  parent,  and 
yet,  without  the  clearest  proof  of  the  fact,  I 
would  not  willingly  charge  upon  a  civilized 
nation  what  pemaps  the  most  barbarous 
would  abhor  the  thought  of.  I  no  sooner 
saw  the  surmise,  however,  in  the  paper,  than 
I  immediately  began  to  write  Latin  verses 
opon  the  occasion.  "An  odd  effect,"  you 
will  *ay,  "  ot  such  a  circumstance ;" — ^but  an 
effect,  nevertheless,  that  whatever  has  at  any 
time  moved  my  passions,  whether  pleasantly 
or  otherwise,  has  always  had  upon  me. 
Were  I  to  express  what  I  feel  on  such  oc- 
casions in  prose,  it  would  be  verbose,  inflated, 
and  disgusting.  I  therefore  have  recourse 
to  verse,  as  a  suitable  vehicle  for  the  most 
vehement  expressions  my  thoughts  suggest 
to  me.  What  I  have  written,  I  did  not  write 
so  much  for  the  comfort  of  the  English  as 
for  the  mortification  of  the  French.  You 
will  immediately  perceive  therefore  that  I 
hare  been  laboring  in  vain,  and  that  this 
bouncing  explosion  is  likely  to  spend  itself 
in  the  air.  For  I  have  no  means  of  circu- 
latiag  what  follows  through  all  the  French 
territories  J  and  unless  tliat,  or  something 
like  it,  can  be  done,  ray  indigimtion  will  be 
entirely  fruitless.  Tell  me  how  I  can  convey 
it  into  Sartine's  pocket,  or  who  will  lay  it 
upon  his  desk  for  me.  But  read  it  first,  and, 
anlesH  you  think  it  pointed  enough  to  sting 
the  Gaul  to  the  quick,  burn  iU 


ty  a£DlTT0NRM  HORaRXDAM,  CORRUPTEU8  GALLI- 
CU,  Vr  PERTOR,  I.ONDINI  NUPER  EXORTAM. 

PerfiJa,  crudclis.  victa  ft  lymphata  fUrorc, 
Non  armi«,  laurum  Oalfia  iraude  petit. 

Vrmil^tn  pr^-tio  pirbem  ronducit  el  urit 
Undique  privtttas  patriciu^que  domos. 


Nequicquam  conata  sua,  fisdissima  sperat 
Posse  tamen  nostra  nos  superare  manu. 

Gallia,  vana  stniis !  Precibus  nunc  utere !  Vinces, 
Nam  mites  timidis,  suppUcibusque  sumus. 

I  have  lately  exercised  my  ingenuity  in 
contriving  an  exercise  for  yours,  and  have 
composed  a  riddle  which,  if  it  does  not  make 
you  laugh  before  you  have  solved  it,  will 
probably  do  it  aflerwards.  I  would  tran- 
scribe it  now,  but  am  really  so  fatigued  with 
writing,  that,  unless  I  knew  you  had  a  quinsy, 
and  that  a  fit  of  laughter  might  possibly 
save  your  life,  I  could  not  prevail  with  my- 
self to  do  it. 

What  could  you  possibly  mean,  slender  as 
you  are,  by  sallying  out  upon  your  two 
walking  sticks  at  two  in  the  morning,  in  tlie 
midst  of  such  a  tumult  ?  We  admire  your 
prowess,  but  cannot  commend  your  pru- 
dence. 

Our  love  attends  you  all,  collectively  and 
individually. 

Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  EEV.  WILLIAM  XTHWIN. 

Olney,  June  32, 1780. 

My  dear  Friend, — A  word  or  two  in  an- 
swer to  two  or  three  questions  of  yours, 
which  I  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of. 
I  am  not  in  a  scribbling  mood,  and  shall 
therefore  make  no  excursions  to  amuse 
either  myself  or  you.  The  needful  will  be 
as  much  as  I  can  manage  at  present — ^the 
playful  must  wait  another  opportunity. 

I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  Robertson, 
but  I  have  more  reading  upon  my  hands  at 
this  present  writing  than  I  shall  get  rid  of  in 
a  twelvemonth,  and  tliis  moment  recollect 
that  I  have  seen  it  already.  He  is  an  author 
that  I  admire  much,  with  one  exception,  that 
I  think  his  style  is  too  labored.  Hume,  as  an 
historian,  pleases  rae  more. 

I  have  just  read  enough  of  the  Biographia 
Britannica  to  say  that  i  have  tasted  it,  and 
have  no  doubt  but  I  shall  like  it  I  am 
pretty  much  in  the  garden  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  so  read  but  little.  In  summer-time 
I  am  as  giddy-headed  as  a  boy,  and  can  set- 
tle to  nothing.  Winter  condenses  me,  and 
makes  me  lumpish  and  sober;  and  then  [ 
can  read  all  day  long. 

For  the  same  reasons,  I  have  no  need  of 
the  landscapes  at  present;  when  I  want 
them  I  will  renew  my  application,  and  repeat 
the  description,  but  it  will  hardly  be  before 
October. 

Before  I  rose  this  morning,  I  composed  the 
three  following  stanzas :  I  send  them  because 
I  like  them  pretty  well  myself;  and,  if  you 
should  not,  you  must  accept  this  handsome 
comoliment  as  an  amends  for  their  deficien* 
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eies.    You  may  print  the  lines,  if  yoa  judge 
them  worth  it.* 

I  have  only  time  to  add  love,  dte.,  and  my 
two  initials.  W.  C, 


TO  THE  REV.  J0H5  NEWTON. 

Olney,  June  93, 1780. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Your  reflections  upon 
the  state  of  London,  the  sins  and  enormities 
of  that  great  city,  while  you  had  a  distant 
view  of  it  from  Green>\ich,  seem  to  have 
been  prophetic  of  the  heavy  stroke  that  fell 
upon  it  just  after.  Man  often  prophesies 
without  knowing  it — a  spirit  speaks  by  him, 
which  is  not  his  own,  though  he  does  not  at 
that  time  suspect  that  he  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  any  other.  Did  he  foresee  what  is 
always  foreseen  by  Him  who  dictates,  what 
he  supposes  to  be  his  own,  he  would  suffer 
by  anticipation  as  well  as  by  consequence, 
and  wish  perhaps  as  ardently  for  the  happy 
ignorance  to  which  he  is  at  present  so  much 
indebted,  as  some  have  foolishly  and  incon- 
siderately done  for  a  knowledge  that  would 
be  but  another  name  for  misery. 

And  why  have  I  said  all  this,  especially  to 
you  who  have  hitherto  said  it  to  me  ?  not  be- 
cause I  had  the  least  desire  of  informing  a 
wiser  man  than  myself,  but  because  the  ob- 
servation was  naturally  suggested  by  the 
recollection  of  your  letter,  and  that  letter, 
though  not  the  last,  happened  to  be  upper- 
most in  my  mind.  I  can  compare  this  mind 
of  mine  to  nothing  that  resembles  it  more 
than  to  a  board  that  is  under  the  carpenter's 
plane,  (I  mean  while  1  am  writing  to  you,) 
the  sliavings  are  my  uppermost  thoughts; 
after  a  few  strokes  of  the  tool  it  acquires  a 
new  surface ;  this  again  upon  a  repetition  of 
his  task  he  takes  off',  and  a  new  surface  still 
succeeds :  whether  the  shavings  of  the  pre- 
sent day  will  be  worth  your  acceptance,  I 
know  not ;  I  am  unfortunately  made  neither 
of  cedar  nor  mahogany,  but  Truncus  ficuU 
nus,  inutile  /ig-nwrn— consequently,  though  I 
should  be  planed  till  I  am  as  thin  as  a  wafer, 
it  will  be  but  rubbish  to  the  last 

It  is  not  strange  that  you  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  false  report^  for  the  sword  of 
slander,  like  that  of  war,  devours  one  as  well 
as  another :  and  a  blameless)  character  is  par- 
ticularly delicious  to  its  unsparing  appetite. 
But  that  you  should  be  the  object  of  such  a 
report,  you  who  meddle  Ichs  with  the  designs 
of  government  than  almost  any  man  that 
lives  under  it,  this  is  strange  indeed.  It  is 
well,  however,  when  they  who  account  it 
good  sport  to  traduce  the  reputation  of  an- 
other invent  a  story  that  refutes  itself  I 
wonder  they  do  not  always  endeavor  to  ac- 
commodate their  fiction  to  the  real  character 

*  \enea  on  the  barnlng  of  Lord  Chief  Jufltioe  Mans- 
field's  houae,  during  the  riots  in  London. 


of  the  person ;  their  tale  would  then,  at  least, 
have  an  air  of  probability,  and  it  might  cost 
a  peaceable  good  man  much  more  trouble  to 
disprove  it  But  perhaps  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  discern  what  part  of  your  conduct 
lies  more  open  to  such  an  attempt  than  an- 
other, or  what  it  is  that  you  either  say  or  do, 
at  any  time,  that  presents  a  fair  opportunity 
to  the  most  ingenious  slanderer  to  slip  in  a 
falsehood  between  your  words  or  actions, 
that  shall  seem  to  be  of  a  piece  with  either. 
You  hate  compliment  I  know,  but,  by  your 
leave,  this  is  not  one — it  is  a  truth — ^worae 
and  worse — now  I  have  praised  you  indeed 
— well  you  must  thank  yourself  for  it,  it  was 
absolutely  done  without  the  least  intention 
on  my  part,  and  proceeded  from  a  pen,  that, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  was  never  guilty 
of  flattery,  since  I  knew  how  to  hold  it  He 
that  slanders  me,  paints  me  blacker  than  I 
am,  and  he  that  natters  me,  whiter — ^they 
both  daub  me,  and  when  I  look  in  the  ^lass 
of  conscience,  I  see  myself  disguised  by  both 
— ^I  had  as  lief  my  tailor  should  sew  ginger- 
bread-nuts on  my  coat  instead  of  buttons  as 
that  any  man  should  call  my  Bristol  stone  a 
diamond.  The  tailor's  trick  would  not  at  all 
embellish  my  suit,  nor  the  flatterer's  make 
me  at  all  the  richer.  I  never  make  a  present 
to  my  friend  of  what  I  dislike  myself.  Erffo, 
(I  have  reached  the  conclusion  at  last,)  I  did 
not  mean  to  flatter  you. 

We  have  sent  a  petition  to  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, by  this  post,  praying  him  to  interfere 
in  parliament  in  behalf  of  the  poor  lace- 
makers.     I  say  we,  because  I  have  signed  it 

— Mr.  G.  drew  it  up.     Mr. did  not  think 

it  grammatical,  therefore  would  not  sign  it 
Yet  I  think,  Priscian  himself  would  have 
pardoned  the  manner  for  the  sake  of  the 
matter.  I  dare  say  if  his  lordship  does  not 
comply  with  the  prayer  of  it,  it  will  not  be 
because  he  thinks  it  of  more  consequence  to 
write  grammatically  than  that  the  poor  should 
eat,  but  for  some  better  reason. 

My  love  to  all  under  your  roof. 

Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM   UNWDf. 

Olney,  Julj  %  1T8D. 

Carissime,  I  am  glad  of  your  confidence, 
and  have  reason  to  nope  I  shall  never  abuse 
it  If  you  trust  mo  with  a  secret,  I  am  her- 
metically sealed ;  and  if  you  call  for  the  eji- 
ercise  of  my  judgment,  such  as  it  is,  I  am 
never  freakish  or  wanton  in  the  use  of  it, 
much  less  mischievous  and  malignant  Crit- 
ics, [  believe,  do  not  often  stand  so  clear  of 
those  vices  as  I  do.  I  like  your  epitaph,  ex^ 
cept  that  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  word 
immaturus;  which,  I  think,  is  rather  applica- 
ble to  fruits  than  flowers ;  and  except  tike  last 
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pentameter,  the  assertion  it  contains  being 
rather  too  obvious  a  thought  to  finish  with ; 
sot  that  I  think  an  epitaph  should  be  pointed 
like  an  epigram.  But  still  there  is  a  close- 
ness  of  ttiought  and  expression  necessary  in 
the  conclusion  of  all  these  little  things,  that 
they  may  leave  an  agreeable  flavor  upon  the 
palate.  Whatever  is  short  should  be  nerv- 
008,  masculine,  and  compact  Little  men  are 
80 ;  and  little  poems  should  be  so ;  because, 
where  the  work  is  short,  the  author  has  no 
right  to  the  plea  of  weariness,  and  laziness 
is  never  admitted  as  an  available  excuse  in 
inytbing.  Now  you  know  my  opinion,  you 
will  very  likely  miprove  upon  my  improve- 
ment, and  alter  my  alterations  for  the  better. 
To  touch  and  retouch  is,  though  some  writ- 
ers boast  of  negligence,  and  others  would  be 
tshimed  to  show  their  foul  copies,  the  secret 
of  ahnost  all  good  writing,  especially  in  verse. 
I  am  never  weary  of  it  myself,  and,  if  you 
vooid  take  as  much  pains  as  I  do,  you  would 
hare  no  need  to  ask  for  my  corrections. 

HIC  SEPOLTUS  EST 
INTER  8U0RUM  LACRTMAS 

GULIELMUS   NORTHCOT, 

OULIELMI    ET   MaRI£   PILIUS 

CN1CU8,  UNICK   DILECTU8, 

QUI  PL0RI8   RITU   aUCCISUS   EST   SEMIHIANTIS, 

APRILI9   DIE   8EPTIM0, 

1780,  JET.  10. 

Otre,  Tale !  Sed  non  eternum,  care,  valeto  i 
Nam  (^ue  iterum  tecum,  sim  mode  dignus,  ero. 

Tom  nihil  amplexus  potent  divellere  nostros, 
Nee  tu  marcesces,  nee  lacrymabor  ego.* 

Having  an  English  translation  of  it  by  me, 
1  tend  it  though  it  may  be  of  no  use. 

Putwell !  "  But  not  forever,"  Hope  replies, 
Tfftce  but  his  steps,  and  meet  him  in  the  skies ! 
There  nothing  shall  renew  our  parting  pain, 
ThoQ  fhalt  not  wither,  nor  I  weep  again. 

The  stanzas  that  I  sent  you  are  maiden 
one*,  having  never  been  seen  by  any  eye  but 
ypnr  mother*s  and  your  own. 

If  you  send  me  Iranks,  I  shall  write  longer 
letters. — Valete,  sicut  et  nos  vakmus !  Amatej 
tha  et  nos  amamtis !  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.f 

Oloey,  Jane  3, 1780. 

Mon  Ami^ — By  this  time,  I  suppose,  you 
hsve  ventured  to  take  your  fingers  out  of 


liiM«  of  Mr.  Unwin,  and  here  retouche<i  by 
CbvpM'i  pem  tMsr  a  vtrons  reseniblance  tu  the  beautlAil 
^«^  eompoaed  by  BiHhop  Lowth,  on  the  death  of 
m  iMotred  osughtur*  which  seem  to  hare  suggested 
>  Iriula,  ta  the  composition  of  the  above  epitaph  to 


Okra,  vale,  tnsenio  pnestans,  pietate,  nudore, 
El  pbM  quam  natse  nomine  cars,  vale. 

Ova  Maiia,  Tale:  at  veniet  feltcius  «vura« 
Qoaodo  iterum  tecam.  sim  modo  dignus,  ero. 

Gsra  radi,  IctA  turn  dicam  voco^  pati^rnos 
^  sge  in  aroplexua,  cara  Maria,  redi. 

t  hlvaie  oomqKmdenoe. 


your  ears,  being  delivered  from  the  deafening 
shouts  of  the  most  zealous  mob  that  ever 
strained  their  lungs  in  the  cause  of  religion. 
I  congratulate  you  upon  a  gentle  relap^ie  into 
the  customary  sounds  of  a  great  city,  which, 
though  we  rustics  abhor  them,  as  noisy  and 
dissonant,  are  a  musical  and  sweet  murmur, 
compared  with  what  you  have  lately  heard. 
The  tinkling  of  a  kennel  may  be  distinguished 
now,  where  the  roaring  of  a  cascade  would 
have  been  sunk  and  lost  I  never  suspected, 
till  the  newspapers  informed  me  of  it,  a  few 
days  since,  that  the  barbarous  uproar  had 
reached  Great  Queen  Street  1  hope  Mrs. 
Hill  was  in  the  country,  and  shall  rejoice  to 
hear  that,  as  I  am  sure  you  did  not  take  up 
the  protestant  cudgels*  upon  this  hair-brained 
occasion,  so  you  have  not  been  pulled  in 
pieces  as  a  papist  W.  C. 

The  next  letter  to  Mr.  Hill  affords  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  Cowper's  compassionate  feelings 
towards  the  poor  around  him. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Ohiey,  July  8, 1780. 

Mon  Ami, — ^If  you  ever  take  the  tip  of 
the  chancellor's  ear  between  your  finger  and 
thumb,  you  can  hardly  improve  the  oppor- 
tunity to  better  purpose,  than  if  you  should 
whisper  into  it  the  voice  of  compassion  and 
lenity  to  the  lace-makers.  I  am  an  eye-wit- 
ness to  their  poverty,  and  do  know  that  hun- 
dreds in  this  little  town  are  upon  the  point 
of  starving;  and  that  the  most  unremitting 
industry  is  but  barely  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  it  I  know  that  the  bill  by  which  they 
would  have  been  so  fatally  affected  is  thrown 
out,  but  Lord  Stormont  threatens  them  with 
another ;  and  if  another  like  it  should  pass, 
they  are  undone.  We  lately  sent  a  petition 
to  Lord  Dartmouth ;  I  signed  it,  and  am  sure 
the  contents  are  true.  The  purport  of  it  was 
to  inform  him,  that  there  are  very  near  one 
thousand  two  hundred  lace-makers  in  this 
beggarly  town,  the  most  of  whom  had  reason 
enough,  while  the  bill  was  in  agitation,  to 
look  upon  every  loaf  they  bought  as  the  last 
they  should  ever  be  able  to  earn.  I  can  never 
think  it  good  policy  to  incur  the  certain  in- 
convenience of  ruining  thirty  thousand,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  remote  and  possible  dam- 
age, though  to  a  much  greater  number.  The 
measure  is  like  a  scythe,  and  the  poor  lace- 
makers  are  the  sickly  crop,  that  trembles 
before  the  edge  of  it  The  prospect  of  a 
peace  with  America  is  like  the  streak  of  dawn 
in  their  horizon ;  but  this  bill  is  like  a  black 
cloud  behind  it,  that  threatens  their  hope  of 
a  comfortable  day  with  utter  extinction. 

*  The  alarm  taken  at  the  concewlons  made  In  (kvor  of 
the  Catholics  was  such,  that  many  persons  formed  them- 
selvtM  into  an  association.  Tor  the  defence  of  Protestaat 
principles.— Ed. 
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I  did  not  perceive,  till  this  moment,  that  I 
had  tacked  two  similes  together,  a  practice 
which,  though  warranted  by  the  example  of 
Homer,  and  allowed  in  an  Epic  Poem,  is 
rather  luxuriant  and  licentious  in  a  letter; 
lest  I  should  add  another,  I  conclude. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIH. 

Oiney,  July  11, 178a 

I  account  myself  sufficiently  commended 
for  my  Latin  exercise,  by  the  number  of 
translations  it  has  undergone.  That  which 
you  distin^ished  in  the  margin  bv  the  title 
of  **  better'  was  the  production  oi  a  friend, 
and,  except  that,  for  a  modest  reason,  he 
omitted  the  third  couplet,  I  think  it  a  good 
one.  To  finish  the  group,  I  have  translated 
it  myself;  and,  though  I  would  not  wish  you 
to  give  it  to  the  world,  for  more  reasons  than 
one,  especially  lest  some  French  hero  should 
oall  me  to  account  for  it,  I  add  it  on  the  other 
side.  An  author  ought  to  be  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  meanino^;  and,  whether  I  have 
succeeded  or  not,  f  cannot  but  wish,  that 
where  a  translator  is  wanted,  the  writer  was 
always  to  be  his  own. 

False,  cruel,  disappointed,  stung  to  the  heart, 
France  quits  the  warrior's  for  the  assassin's  part ; 
To  tlirty  hands  a  dirty  bribe  conveys, 
Bids  the  low  street,  and  lofljr  palace  blaxe. 
Her  sons  too  weak  to  vanquish  us  alone, 
She  hires  the  worst  and  basest  of  our  own. 
Kneel,  France!  a  suppliant  conauers  us  with  ease, 
Wc  always  spare  a  coward  on  his  knees.* 

I  have  often  wondered  that  Dryden's  illus- 
trious epigram  on  Milton,f  (in  my  mind  the 
second  best  that  ever  was  made)  has  never 
been  translated  into  Latin,  for  the  admiration 
of  the  learned  in  other  countries.  I  have  at 
last  presumed  to  venture  upon  the  task  my- 
self. The  great  closeness  of  the  original, 
which  is  equal,  in  that  respect,  to  the  most 
corn  {met  Latin  I  ever  saw,  made  it  extremely 
difficult 

Tres  tria,  sed  longft  distantia,  sscula  vates 
Ostentant  tribus  k  gentibus  eximios. 

Greoiffi  sublimem.  cum  majestate  disertum 
Roma  tulit.  felix  Anglia  utrique  parem. 

Part u bus  ex  binis  Natura  exhausta,  coacta  est, 
Tertius  ut  fieret,  consociare  duos. 

I  have  not  one  bright  thought  upon  the 
chancellor's  recovery ;  nor  can  I  strike  off  so 
much  as  one  sparkling  atom  from  that  bril- 

*  These  lines  are  founded  on  the  suspicion,  prevalent 
at  that  time,  Uiat  the  fires  in  London  were  owing  to 
F^rench  gold,  circulated  for  the  purpoaes  of  corrupUoii. 

t  Three  poou  in  three  distant  ages  bom, 
Urefct;.  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  firAt  in  loflineM  of  thought  mirpassM ; 
The  next  in  majesty,  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  Nature  could  no  ftirther  go, 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  other  two. 


liant  subject  It  is  not  when  I  will,  iK»r 
upon  what  I  will,  but  as  a  thought  happens 
to  occur  to  me ;  and  then  I  verify,  whether 
I  will  or  not  I  never  write  but  for  my 
amusement ;  and  what  I  write  is  sure  to  aii> 
swer  that  end,  if  it  answers  no  other.  If, 
besides  this  purpose,  the  more  desirable  one 
of  entertaining  you  be  effected,  I  then  receive 
double  fruit  oi  my  labor,  and  consider  this 
produce  of  it  as  a  second  crop,  the  more  raU 
liable  because  less  expected.  But  when  I 
have  once  remitted  a  composition  to  yoo,  I 
have  done  with  it  It  is  pretty  certain  that  I 
shaU  never  read  it  or  think  of  it  again.  From 
that  moment  I  have  constituted  you  sole  judge 
of  its  accomplishments,  if  it  has  any,  and  of 
its  defects,  which  it  is  sure  to  have. 

For  this  reason  I  decline  answering  the 
question  with  which  you  concluded  your  last, 
and 'cannot  persuade  myself  to  enter  into  a 
critical  examen  of  the  two  pieces  upon  Lord 
Mansfield's  loss,*  either  with  respect  to  their 
intrinsic  or  comparative  merit,  and,  indeed, 
after  having  rather  discouraged  that  use  of 
them  which  you  had  designed,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  it  W.  C. 


TO  THB  REV.  JOHlf  KEWTON.f 

OInev,  July  IS,  1780. 

My  dear  Friend, — Such  nights  as  I  fre. 
quently  spend  are  but  a  miserable  prelude  to 
the  succeeding  day,  and  indispose  me  above 
all  things  to  the  business  of  writing.  Yet, 
with  a  pen  in  my  hand,  if  I  am  aMe  to  write 
at  all,  I  find  myself  gradually  relieved ;  and 
as  I  am  glad  of  any  employment  that  may 
serve  to  engage  my  attention,  so  especially  I 
am  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  conver»> 
ing  with  you,  though  it  be  but  upon  paper. 
This  occupation  above  all  others  assists  me 
in  that  self-deception  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  all  the  little  comfort  I  enjoy ;  things  seem 
to  be  as  they  were,  and  I  almost  forget  that 
they  never  can  be  so  again. 

We  are  both  obliged  to  you  for  a  sight  of 

Mr. ^'s  letter.    The  frieiKily  and  obliging 

manner  of  it  will  much  enhance  the  difficulty 
of  answering  it  I  think  I  can  see  plainly 
that,  though  ne  does  not  hope  for  your  ap. 
plause,  he  would  gladly  escape  your  censure. 
He  seems  to  approach  you  smoothly  and 
softly,  and  to  take  you  gently  by  the  hand, 
as  if  he  bespoke  your  lenity,  and  entreated 
you  at  least  to  spare  him.  You  have  soeh 
skill  in  the  management  of  yotir  pen  that  I 
doubt  not  you  will  be  able  to  send  him  a 
balmy  reproof,  that  shall  give  him  no  reason 
to  complain  of  a  broken  nead.    How  deln. 

*  Lord  Chl«f  Justice  Mftosfleld  Incurred  the  Io«b»  «• 
this  occasion,  of  one  of  th«  moet  complete  and  ▼«] 
collecUons  of  law  b<>ok«  ever  knownt  together  with 
uscripts  and  W\ini  remarks,  the  reault  of  hia  own  tnd 
try  and  prof<*Mional  kni>wlodge. 

t  Private  correapondonoe. 
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aive  is  the  wildett  speculation,  when  pursued 
with  eagerness,  ana  nourished  with  such  ar- 
guments as  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  such 
A  mind  as  liis  can  easily  furnish !  Judgment 
£U1«  asleep  upon  the  bench,  while  Imagina- 
tion,  like  a  smug,  pert  counsellor,  stands 
chattering  at  the  W,  and,  with  a  deal  of  fine- 
spun, endianting  sophistry,  carries  all  before 
hjm. 

If  I  had  strength  of  mind,  I  have  not 
strength  of  body  for  the  task  which,  you  say, 
some  would  impose  upon  me.  I  cannot  bear 
much  thinking.  The  meshes  of  that  fine  net- 
iwork,  the  brain,  are  composed  of  such  mere 
MHnners*  threads  in  me,  that  when  a  long 
tboaght  finds  its  way  into  them,  it  buzzes, 
and  twangs,  and  bustles  about  at  such  a  rate 
as  seems  to  threaten  the  whole  contexture. 
No^I  must  needs  refer  it  again  to  you. 

My  enigma  will  probably  find  you  out, 
tod  you  will  find  out  my  enigma,  at  some 
fatare  time.  I  am  not  in  a  humor  to  tran- 
Acribe  it  now.  Indeed  I  wonder  that  a  sport- 
ire  thought  should  ever  knock  at  the  door 
of  my  intellects,  and  still  more  that  it  should 
gain  admittance.  It  is  as  if  harlequin  should 
iatinde  himself  into  the  gloomy  chamber 
where  a  corpse  is  deposited  in  state.  His 
antic  gesticulations  would  be  unseasonable 
at  any  rate,  but  more  especially  so  if  they 
should  distort  the  features  of  the  mournful 
attendants  into  laughter.  But  the  mind,  long 
weaned  with  the  sameness  of  a  dull,  dreary 
proq)ect,  will  gladly  fix  its  eyes  on  anything 
that  may  make  a  little  variety  in  its  contem- 
plations, though  it  were  but  a  kitten  playing 
with  her  tail. 

You  would  believe,  though  I  did  not  say  it 
at  the  end  of  every  letter,  that  we  remember 
JOQ  and  Mrs.  Newton  with  the  same  afiec- 
tioo  as  ever :  but  I  would  not  therefore  ex- 
cuse myself  from  writing  what  it  gives  you 
pleasure  to  read.  I  have  often  wished  in- 
deed, when  writing  to  an  ordinary  corre- 
spondent, for  the  revival  of  the  Roman  cus- 
tom-^so/u/M  at  top,  and  vale  at  bottom.  But 
as  the  French  have  taught  all  Europe  to 
enter  a  room  and  to  leave  it  with  a  most 
ceremonious  bow,  so  tliey  have  taught  us  to 
begin  and  conclude  our  letters  in  the  same 
manner.  However,  I  can  say  to  you, 
SoTis  ceremoniej 

Adieu,  mon  ami !        W.  C. 

The  poet*s  affectionate  effort  in  renewing 
hia  correiipondence  with  Mrs.  Cowper,  to 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pour  forth 
his  heart  \^ithout  reserve,  appears  to  have 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  his  reviving  spirits. 
His  pathetic  letter  to  that  lady  was  followed, 
m  the  coarse  of  two  months,  by  a  letter  of  a 
more  lively  cast,  in  which  the  reader  will 
find  some  touches  of  his  native  humor,  and 
%  vein  of  pleasantry  peculiar  to  himself. 


TO  MRS.  COWPER. 

July  30, 1780. 

My  dear  Cousin,^ — ^Mr.  Newton  having  de- 
sired me  to  be  of  the  party,  I  am  come  to 
meet  him..  You  see  me  sixteen  years  older, 
at  the  least,  than  when  I  saw  you  last ;  but 
the  efiects  of  time  seem  to  have  taken  place 
rather  on  the  outside  of  my  bead  than  with- 
in it  What  was  brown  is  become  grey,  but 
what  was  foolish  remains  foolish  still.  Green 
fruit  must  rot  before  it  ripens,  if  the  season  is 
such  as  to  afford  it  nothing  but  cold  winds 
and  dark  clouds,  that  interrupt  every  ray  of 
sunshine.  My  days  steal  away  silently,  and 
march  on  (as  poor  mad  Lear  would  have 
made  his  soldiers  march)  as  if  they  were 
shod  with  felt;  not  so  silently  but  that  I 
hear  them :  yet  were  it  not  that  I  am  always 
listening  to  their  flight,  having  no  infirmity 
that  I  had  not  when  I  was  much  younger,  I 
should  deceive  myself  with  an  imagination 
that  I  am  still  young. 

I  am  fond  of  writing  as  an  amusement,  but 
do  not  always  find  it  one.  Being  rather 
scantily  furnished  with  subjects  that  are  good 
for  anything,  and  correspondmg  only  with 
those  who  have  no  relish  for  such  as  are 
good  for  nothing,  I  often  find  myself  re- 
duced to  the  necessity,  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity, of  writing  about  myself.  This  does 
not  mend  the  matter  much,  for,  though  in  a 
description  of  my  own  condition,  I  discover 
abundant  materials  to  employ  my  pen  upon, 
yet  as  the  task  is  not  very  agreeable  to  mc, 
so  I  am  sufficiently  aware,  that  it  is  likely  to 
prove  irksome  to  others.  A  painter  who 
should  confine  himself,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
art,  to  the  drawing  of  his  own  picture,  must 
be  a  wonderful  coxcomb  if  he  did  not  soon 
grow  sick  of  his  occupation,  and  be  peculiar- 
ly fortunate  if  he  did  not  make  others  as  sick 
as  himself. 

Remote  as  your  dwelling  is  from  the  late 
scene  of  riot  and  confusion,  I  hope  that, 
though  you  could  not  but  hear  the  report, 
you  heard  no  more,  and  that  the  roarings  of 
the  mad  multitude  did  not  reach  you.  That 
was  a  day  of  terror  to  the  innocent,  and  the 
present  is  a  day  of  still  greater  terror  to  the 
guilty.  The  law  was,  for  a  few  moments, 
like  an  arrow  in  the  quiver,  seemed  to  be  of 
no  use,  and  did  no  execution ;  now  it  is  an 
arrow  upon  the  string,  and  many  who  de- 
spised it  lately  are  trembling  as  they  stand 
before  the  point  of  it 

I  have  talked  more  already  than  I  have 
formerly  done  in  three  visits — you  remem- 
ber my  taciturnity,  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  knew  me ;  not  to  depart  entirely 
from  what  might  be,  for  aught  I  know,  the 
most  shining  part  of  my  character,  I  here 
shut  my  mouth,  make  my  bow,  and  return  to 
Olney. 

W.C. 
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TO  THE   KEV.   WILLIAM  UKWIH. 

Olney,  July  87, 1780. 

My  dear  Friend, — As  two  men  ait  silent, 
mfter  having  exhausted  all  their  topics  of  con- 
versation ;  one  says,  "  It  is  very  fine  weather," 
and  the  other  says,  **  Yea ;"— one  blows  his 
nose,  and  the  other  rubs  his  eye-brows ;  (by 
the  way,  this  is  very  much  in  Homer's  man- 
ner;) such  seems  to  be  the  case  between 
you  and  me.  After  a  silence  of  some  days, 
1  \^T0te  you  a  long  something,  that  (I  sup- 
pose) was  nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  it 
has  not  afforded  you  materials  for  an  answer. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  often  happens  in  the  case 
above  stated,  one  of  the  distressed  parties, 
being  deeply  sensible  of  the  awkwardness  of 
a  dumb  duet,  breaks  silence  again,  and  re- 
solves to  speak,  though  he  has  notliing  to 
say,  so  it  fares  with  me.  I  am  with  you 
a^n  in  the  form  of  an  epistle,  though,  con- 
sidering my  present  emptiness,  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  your  only  joy  upon  the  occasion 
will  be,  that  it  is  conveyed  to  you  in  a  frank. 

When  I  began,  I  expected  no  interruption. 
But,  if  I  had  expected  interruptions  without 
end,  I  should  have  been  less  disappointed. 
First  came  the  barber;  who,  after  having 
embellished  the  outside  of  my  head,  has  lelt 
the  inside  just  as  unfurnished  as  he  found  it 
Then  came  Olney  bridge,  not  into  the  house, 
but  into  the  conversation.  The  cause  relat- 
ing to  it  was  tried  on  Tuesday  at  Bucking- 
ham. The  Judge  directed  the  jury  to  find  a 
verdict  favorable  to  Olney.  The  jury  con- 
sisted of  one  knave  and  eleven  fools.  The 
last-mentioned  followed  the  afore-mentioned 
as  sheep  follow  a  bell-wether,  and  decided  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  said  judge :  then  a 
flaw  was  discovered  in  the  inmctment : — the 
indictment  was  quashed,  and  an  order  made 
for  a  new  trial.  The  new  trial  will  be  in  the 
King's  Bench,  where  said  knave  and  said 
fools  ^ill  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  So  the 
men  of  Olney  fling  up  their  caps,  and  assure 
themselves  of  a  complete  victory.  A  victory 
will  save  me  and  your  mother  many  shillings, 
perhaps  some  pounds,  which,  except  that  it 
has  anorded  me  a  subject  to  write  upon,  was 
the  only  reason  why  I  said  so  much  about  it 
I  know  you  take  an  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns us,  and  will  consequently  rejoice  with 
us  in  the  prospect  of  an  event  in  which  we 
are  concerned  so  nearly. 

Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN  IfEWTON. 

Olney,  July  90,  17B0. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^You  may  think  perhaps  that 
I  deal  more  liberally  with  Mr.  Unwin,  in  the 
way  of  poetical  export,  than  I  do  with  you, 
ana  I  believe  you  have  reason.  The  truth  is 
this:  if  I  walked  the  streets  with  a  fiddle 


under  my  arm,  I  should  never  think  of  per- 
forming  before  the  window  of  a  privy  cdqik 
cillor  or  a  chief  justice,  but  should  ratber 
make  free  with  ears  more  likely  to  be  open 
to  such  amusement.  The  -trifles  I  produce 
in  this  way  are  indeed  such  trifles  that  I  can- 
not think  them  seasonable  presents  for  you. 
Mr.  Unwin  himself  would  not  be  offended  if 
I  was  to  t^ll  him  that  there  is  this  difference 
between  him  and  Mr.  Newton ;  tiiat  the  latter 
is  already  an  apostle,  while  he  himself  is  only 
undergoing  tlie  business  of  incubation,  with 
a  hope  that  he  may  be  hatched  in  time. 
When  my  muse  comes  forth  arrayed  in  sa- 
bles, at  least  in  a  robe  of  graver  cist,  I  make 
no  scruple  to  direct  her  to  my  friend  at  Hox- 
ton.  This  has  been  one  reason  why  I  have 
so  long  delayed  the  riddle.  But  lest  I  should 
seem  to  set  a  value  upon  it  that  I  do  not,  by 
making  it  an  object  of  still  further  inquuy, 
here  it  comes. 

I  am  just  two  and  two,  I  am  warm,  I  am  cold. 
And  the  parent  of  numbers  that  cannot  be  told, 
I  am  lawful,  unlawful — a  duty,  a  fault, 
I  am  often  sold  dear — good  for  nothing  when 

bought, 
An  extraonlinary  boon,  and  a  matter  of  coune. 
And  yielded  with  pleasure — when  taken  by  force 

w.  c. 


TO  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  UFWIH. 

Olney,  Auf .  «,  17^ 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  like  to  hear  from 
me — ^this  is  a  very  good  reason  why  I  should 
writ© — but  I  have  nothing  to  say — this  e^ecins 
equally  a  good  reason  why  I  sliould  not ;  yet 
if  you  had  alighted  from  your  horse  at  our 
door  this  morning,  and,  at  this  present  writ- 
ing, being  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had 
found  occasion  to  say  to  me — ^**Mr,  Cowpt-r, 
you  have  not  spoke  since  I  came  in ;  liave 
you  resolved  never  to  speak  again  T — it 
would  be  but  a  poor  reply,  if,  in  answer  to 
the  summons,  I  should  plead  inability  a»  my 
best  and  only  excuse.  And  this,  by  the  way, 
suggests  to  me  a  seasonable  piece  of  instruc 
tion,  and  reminds  me  of  what  I  am  verv  apt 
to  forget  when  I  have  any  epistolary  tiusi. 
ness  in  hand ;  that  a  letter  may  be  written 
upon  anything  or  nothing,  just  as  that  any- 
thing  or  nothing  happens  to  occur.  A  na.-in 
that  has  a  journey  before  him  twenty  mile« 
in  length,  which  he  is  to  perform  on  foot, 
will  not  hesitate  and  doubt  whether  he  shall 
set  out  or  not,  because  he  does  not  readily 
conceive  how  he  shall  ever  reach  the  end  of 
it ;  for  he  knows  that,  by  the  simple  opera, 
tion  of  moving  one  foot  forward  first  and 
then  the  other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accom. 
plish  it  So  it  is  in  the  present  caa^  and  so 
it  is  in  every  similar  case.  A  leii^^  i^  writ- 
ten, as  a  converHiition  is  ronintai^t^^o^  a 
journey  performi-d,  not  by  preconcerted  or 
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premeditated  means,  a  new  contrivance,  or 
in  invention  never  heard  of  before;  but 
Bierely  by  maintaining  a  progress,  and  re- 
solving, as  a  postilion  does,  having  once  set 
out,  never  to  stop  till  we  reach  the  appointed 
end.  If  a  man  may  talk  without  thinking, 
why  may  he  not  write  upon  the  same  terms  ? 
A  grave  gentleman  of  the  last  century,  a  tie- 
wiff,  square-toe,  Steinkirk  figure,  would  say, 
*'My  good  sir,  a  man  has  no  right  to  ao 
either."  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pres- 
ent century  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mouldy  opinions  of  the  last ;  and  ao,  good 
Sir  Liuucelot,  or  St.  Paul,  or  whatever  be 
year  name,  step  into  your  picture-frame 
a^n,  and  look  as  if  you  thought  for  another 
century,  and  leave  us  moderns  in  the  mean 
time  to  think  when  we  can,  and  to  write 
whether  we  can  or  not,  else  we  might  as 
well  be  dead  as  vou  are. 

When  we  loot  back  upon  our  forefathers, 
we  seem  to  look  back  upon  the  people  of 
another  nation,  almost  upon  creatures  of  an- 
other species.  Their  vast  rambling  mansions, 
fipacioos  halls,  and  painted  casements,  the 
^thic  porch,  smothered  with  honeysuckles, 
thdr  little  gardens,  and  hi^h  walls,  their  box- 
edginga,  biuU  of  holly,  and  yew-tree  statues, 
are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable  now, 
that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  a 
people  who  resembled  us  so  little  in  their 
taste  ^ould  resemble  us  in  anything  else. 
But  in  everything  else  I  suppose  they  were 
oor  ctmnterparts  exactly,  and  time,  that  has 
aewfd  up  the  slashed  sleeve,  and  reduced  the 
large  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of  silk  stock- 
ings, has  left  human  nature  just  where  it 
foond  it  The  inside  of  the  man  at  least 
haa  ondergouQ^no  change.  His  passions, 
appetites,  and  aims,  are  just  what  tney  ever 
were.  They  wear  perhaps  a  handsomer  dis- 
guise than  they  did  in  the  days  of  yore,  for 
philosophy  ana  literature  will  have  theur  ef- 
fect upon  the  exterior;  but  in  every  other 
r<E9(pect  a  modem  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  dif- 
ferent dress. 

Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ."^ 

Olney,  Aug.  10, 1780. 
My  dear  Sir, — ^I  greet  you  at  your  castle 
of  fi^en  Retiro,  and  wisn  you  could  enjoy 
the  unmixed  pleasures  of  the  country  there. 
Bat  it  seems  you  are  obliged  to  dash  the  cup 
with  a  portion  of  those  bitters  you  are  af- 
wiys  swallowing  in  town.  Well — ^you  are 
honorably  and  usefully  employed,  and  ten 
tunes  more  beneficially  to  society  than  if  you 
were  piping  to  a  few  sheep  under  a  spread- 
ia?  beech,  or  listening  to  a  tinkling  rill.  Be- 
•Ibs,  by  the  effect  of  long  custom  and  lia- 

*  Private  eormpondenoe. 


bitual  practice,  you  are  not  only  enabled  to 
endure  your  occupation,  but  even  find  it 
agreeable.  I  remember  the  time  when  it 
would  not  have  suited  you  so  well  to  have 
devoted  so  large  a  part  of  your  vacation  to 
the  objects  of  your  profession ;  and  you,  I 
dare  say,  have  not  forgot  what  a  seasonable 
relaxation  you  found,  when  lying  at  full 
stretch  upon  the  ruins  of  an  old  wall,  by  the 
sea  side,  you  amused  yourself  with  Tasso's 
Jerusalem  and  the  Pastor  Fido.  I  recollect 
that  we  both  pitied  Mr.  De  Grey,  when  we 
called  at  his  cottage  at  Taplow,  and  found, 
not  the  master  indeed,  but  his  desk,  with  his 
white-leaved  folio  upon  it,  which  bespoke 
him  as  much  a  man  of  business  in  his  retire- 
ment as  in  Westminster  Hall.  But  by  these 
steps  he  ascended  the  bench.*  Now  he  may 
read  what  he  pleases,  and  ride  where  he  will, 
if  the  gout  will  give  him  leave.  And  you, 
who  have  no  gout,  and  probably  never  will, 
wlien  your  hour  of  dismission  comes,  will, 
foj-  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  be  a  happier 
man  than  he. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 

P.  S.— Mr.  —  has  not  thought  proper  to 
favor  me  with  his  book,  and  having  no  inter- 
est in  the  subject,  I  have  not  thought  proper 
to  purchase  it  Indeed  I  have  no  curiosity 
to  read  what  I  am  sure  must  be  erroneous 
before  I  read  it  Truth  is  worth  eveiything 
that  can  be  given  for  it ;  but  a  mere  disnlay 
of  ingenuity,  calculated  only  to  mislead,  is 
worth  nothmg. 

The  following  letter  shows  the  sportive- 
ness  of  his  imagination' on  the  minutest  sub- 
jects. 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Olney,  Aug.  21, 1780. 

The  following  occurrence  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  in  a  place  where  so 
few  notable  ones  are  to  be  met  with.  Last 
Wednesday  night,  while  we  were  at  supper, 
between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine,  I  heard 
an  unusual  noise  in  the  back  parlor,  as  if  one 
of  the  hares  was  entangled  and  endeavoring 
to  disengage  herself.  I  was  just  going  to 
rise  from  table  when  it  ceased,  hi  about 
five  minutes  a  voice  on  the  outside  of  the 
parlor  door  inquired  if  one  of  my  hares  had 
got  away.  I  immediately  rushed  into  the 
next  room,  and  found  that  my  poor  favorite 
puss  had  made  her  escape.  She  had  gnawed 
in  sunder  the  strings  of  a  lattice  work,  with 
which  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  secured 

*  Iphie  diatiDguished  lawyer  was  •  eonnexion  of  Cow- 
per\  having  married  Mary,  daughter  or  William  Cowper, 
of  the  Park,  near  Hertford,  Esq.  AHer  having  succes- 
j  sively  passed  through  the  offices  of  Solicitor  and  Attorney 
I  (ienertU,  he  was  advance<l  tu  the  dignity  of  Chief  Justice 
I  of  the  Court  of  (Common  Pjea.s  and  3ut)!)eqcently  elevated 
i  to  the  Peerage  by  the  Uiio  of  Baron  Walaiogham. 
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the  window,  and  which  I  preferred  to  any 
other  sort  of  blind,  because  it  admitted 
plenty  of  air.  Prom  thence  I  hastened  to 
tlie  kitchen,  where  I  saw  the  redoubtable 
Thomas  Freeman,  who  told  me  that,  having 
seen  her  just  after  she  dropped  into  the  street, 
he  attempted  to  cover  her  with  his  hat,  but 
she  screamed  out,  and  leaped  directly  over 
his  head.  I  then  desired  him  to  pursue  as 
fast  as  possible,  and  added  Richard  Coleman 
to  the  chase,  as  being  nimbler,  and  carrying 
less  weight  than  Thomas ;  not  expecting  to 
see  her  again,  but  desirous  to  learn,  if  possi- 
ble, what  became  of  her.  In  something  less 
than  an  hour,  Richard  returned,  almost  breath- 
less, with  the  following  account :  that,  soon 
after  he  began  to  run,  he  left  Tom  behind  him, 
and  came  in  sight  of  a  most  numerous  hunt 
of  men,  women,  children,  and  dogs ;  that  he 
did  his  best  to  keep  back  the  dogs,  and  pres- 
ently outstripped  the  crowd,  so  tliat  the  race 
was  at  last  disputed  between  himself  and 
puss :  she  ran  right  through  the  town,  and 
down  the  lane  that  leads  to  Dropshot  A 
little  before  she  came  to  the  house,  he  got 
the  start  and  turned  her;  she  pushed  for  the 
town  again,  and  soon  after  she  entered  it 
sought  shelter  in  Mr.  Wagstaff's  tan-yard, 
adjoining  to  old  Mr.  Drake's.  Sturges's  har- 
vest men  were  at  supper,  and  saw  her  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  There  she  en- 
countered the  tan-pits  full  of  water,  and, 
while  she  was  struggling  out  of  one  pit,  and 
plunging  into  another,  and  almost  drowned, 
one  of  the  men  drew  her  out  by  the  ears,  and 
secured  her.  She  was  then  well  washed  in 
a  bucket  to  get  the  lime  out  of  her  coat,  and 
brought  home  in  a  sack  at  ten  o'clock. 

This  frolic  cost  us  four  shillings,  but  you 
may  believe  that  we  did  not  grudge  a  far- 
thing of  it.  The  poor  creature  received  only 
a  little  hurt  in  one  of  her  claws  and  one  of 
her  ears,  and  is  now  almost  as  well  as  ever. 

I  do  not  call  this  an  answer  to  your  letter, 
but  such  as  it  is  I  send  it,  presuming  upon 
that  interest  which  I  know  you  take  in  my 
minutest  concerns,  which  I  cannot  express 
better  than  in  the  words  of  Terence,  a  little 
varied — Nihil  mei  a  te  alienum  jmtas. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  MRS.   COWPER. 

Olney,  Aug.  31, 1780. 

My  dear  Cousin, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for 
your  long  letter,  which  did  not  seem  so,  and 
for  your  short  one,  which  was  more  than  I 
had  any  reason  to  expect.  Short  as  it  was, 
it  conveyed  to  me  two  interesting  articles  of 
intelligence, — an  account  of  your  recovering 
from  a  fever,  and  of  Lady  Cowper's  death. 
Tl»e  latter  was,  I  suppose,  to  be  expected,  for, 
by  what  remembrance  I  have  of  her  Ladyship, 


who  was  never  much  acqaainted  with  her, 
she  had  reached  those  years  that  are  always 
found  upon  the  borders  of  another  w^orld. 
As  for  you,  your  time  of  life  is  comparativeW 
of  a  youthful  date.  You  may  think  of  death 
as  much  as  you  please,  (you  cannot  think  of 
it  too  much,;  but  I  hope  you  will  live  to  think 
of  it  many  years. 

It  costs  me  not  much  difficulty  to  suppose 
that  my  friends,  who  were  already  gro^ii  old 
when  I  saw  them  last,  are  old  sUll,  bat  it 
costs  me  a  good  deal  sometimes  to  think  of 
those  who  were  at  that  time  young  as  being 
older  than  they  were.  Not  having  been  an 
eye-witness  of  the  change  that  time  has  oiade 
in  them,  and  my  former  idea  of  them  not 
being  corrected  by  observation,  it  remains 
the  same ;  my  memory  presents  me  with  this 
image  unimpaired,  and,  while  it  retains  the 
resemblance  of  what  they  were,  forgets  that 
by  this  time  the  picture  may  have  lost  mach 
01  its  likeness,  through  the  alteration  that 
succeeding  years  have  made  in  the  origiual. 
I  know  not  what  impressions  Time  may  have 
made  upon  your  person,  for  whilf^  his  claws 
(as  our  grannams  called  them)  strike  deep 
furrows  in  some  faces,  he  seems  to  sheath 
them  vnih  much  tenderness,  as  if  fesjful  of 
doing  injury,  to  others.  But,  though  on  ene- 
my to  the  person,  he  is  a  friend  to  the  mind, 
and  you  have  found  him  so ;  tiiough  even  in 
this  respect  his  treatment  of  us  depends  upon 
what  he  meets  with  at  our  hands :  if  we  use 
him  well,  and  listen  to  his  admonitions,  be  is 
a  friend  indeed,  but  otherwise  the  worst  of 
enemies,  who  takes  from  us  daily  something 
that  we  valued,  and  gives  us  nothing  better 
in  its  stead.  It  is  well  with  them,  wlio,  like 
you,  can  stand  a-tiptoe  on  tlfe  mountain-top 
of  human  life,  look  down  with  pleasure  upon 
the  valley  they  have  passed,  and  sometimes 
stretch  their  wings  in  joyful  hope  of  a  happy 
flight  into  eternity.  Yet  a  little  while,  aiul 
your  hope  will  be  accomplished- 

When  you  can  favor  me  with  a  little  ac- 
count of  your  own  family,  without  incon- 
venience, 1  shall  be  glad  to  receive  it,  for, 
though  separated  from  my  kindred  by  little 
more  than  iialf  a  century  of  miles,  I  know  as 
little  of  their  concerns  as  if  oceans  and  con- 
tinents were  interposed  between  us. 

Yours,  my  dear  cousin,        W.  C, 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM   UlfWIH. 

CHner,  Sepi.  3,  17»l. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  am  glad  you  are  so 
provident,  and  that,  while  you  are  young,  yon 
have  fiirnished  yourself  with  the  means'  of 
comfort  in  old  flge.  Your  crutch  and  your 
pipe  may  be  of  use  to  you,  (and  may  they  be 
so!)  should  your  years  be  extended  to  an 
antediluvian  date ;  and,  for  your  perfect 
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eommodatioD,  you  seem  to  want  nothing  but 
a  derk  called  Snuffle,  and  a  aexton  of  the 
name  of  Skeleton,  to  make  your  ministerial 
equipage  complete. 

I  think  I  have  read  as  much  of  the  first 
Tolome  of  the  Biographia  as  I  siiall  ever  read. 
I  find  it  very  amusing ;  more  so,  perhaps,  tiian 
it  would  have  been,  had  they  sifted  their 
characters  with  more  exactness,  and  admitted 
DODC  but  those  who  had  in  some  way  or  other 
eoiitled  tliemselves  to  immorUdity  by  deserv- 
ing well  of  the  public.  Such  a  compilation 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  judicious, 
though  1  confess  it  would  have  afiforded  less 
vaheiv.  The  priests  and  monks  of  earlier 
aod  the  doctors  of  later  days,  who  have  sig- 
nalized themselves  by  nothmg  but  a  contro- 
ren»ial  pamphlet,  long  since  thrown  by  and 
never  to  be  perused  again,  might  have  been 
forgotten,  witliout  injury  or  loss  to  the  na- 
donal  character  for  learning  or  genius.  This 
observation  suggested  to  me  the  following 
lines,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing, aud  at  the  same  time  to  give  my  criticism 
a  sprightlier  air. 

0  (bnd  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 
Tu  noiDtA  ignoble,  t>om  to  be  forgot ! 
In  vain  rwonlcd  in  historic  page, 
Tfcey  court  the  notice  of  a  future  age ; 
Ttuwu  twinkling,  liny  lustres  of  the  land, 
Drop  one  by  one,  from  Fame's  neglecting  hand; 
Lrthran  gulphs  receive  them  as  they  fall, 
iud  'lark  Oblivion  soon  absorbs  them  all. 
.So  whf.n  a  child  (na  playfbl  children  use) 
iitt  burnt  to  cinder  a  stale  last  year's  news, 
Th«»  Aame  rxtinol.  he  views  the  roving  fire, 
Th<  rr  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  'squire, 
Thcrp  ^0*^  the  pnriHtn — O  illustrious  spark  ! 
And  there — scarce  less  illustrious — goes  the  clerk ! 

Virgil  admits  none  but  worthies  into  the 
Eh'sisQ  fields ;  I  cannot  recollect  the  lines  in 
which  he  describes  thera  all,  but  these  in  par- 
tiraUr  I  well  remember  : 

duique  sui  memory  alitts  fecere  merendo, 
laventas  aut  qui  vitam  cscoluere  per  artes. 

A  chaste  and  scrupulous  conduct  like  this 
Would  well  l>ecom«  the  writer  of  national 
biography.     But  enough  of  this. 

Our  n5Spect«  attend  Miss  Shuttleworth, 
with  many  thanks  for  her  intended  present. 
Some  purses  derive  all  their  value  from  their 
eontenta,  but  these  will  have  an  intrinsic 
raJuc  of  their  own ;  and,  though  mine  should 
l>r  often  empty,  which  is  not  an  improbable 
AQppoHitioa,  1  shxiU  still  esteem  it  highly  on 
ilj»  own  account. 

If  you  could  meet  with  a  second-hand 
VirgiL  ditto  Homer,  both  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
ta^x«tf  with  a  Cluvis,  for  I  have  no  Lexicon, 
ttd  all  tolerably  cheap,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
|oa  a  you  will  make  the  purchase. 

Yours,        W.  C. 


The  three  following  letters  are  interesting, 
as  containing  Cowper^s  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  education. 

TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  TTWWni. 

Olney,  Sept.  7, 1780. 

My  dear  Friend,  — As  many  gentlemen  as 
there  are  in  the  world,  who  have  children, 
and  heads  capable  of  reflecting  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  of  their  education,  so  many 
opinions  there  are  about  it,  and  many  of  them 
just  and  sensible,  though  almost  all  differing 
from  each  other.     With  respect  to  the  educa- 
tion of  boys,  I  think  they  are  generally  made 
to  draw  in  Latin  and  Greek  trammels  too 
soon.    It  is  pleasing  no  doubt  to  a  parent  to 
see  his  child  already  in  some  sort  a  proficient 
in  those   languages,  at  an  age  when  most 
others  are  entirely  ignorant  of  them ;  but 
hence  it  often  happens  that  a  boy,  who  could 
construe  a  fiible  of  iEsop  at  six  or  seven 
years  of  age,  having  exhausted  his  little  stock 
of  attention  and  diligence  in  making  that  not- 
able  acquisition,  grows  weary  of  his  task,  con- 
ceives a  dislike  for  study,  and  perhaps  makes 
but  a  very  indifferent  progress  afterwards. 
The  mind  and  body  have,  in  this  respect,  a 
striking  resemblance  to  each  other.     In  child- 
hood they  are  both  nimble,  but  not  strong ; 
they  can  skip  and  frisk  about  with  wonder- 
ful agility,  but  hard  labor  spoils  them  both. 
In  maturer  years  they  become  less  active,  but 
more  vigorous,  more  capable  of  a  fixed  ap- 
phcation,  and  can   make   themselves  sport 
with  that  which  a  little  earlier  would  have 
aflfected   them  with   intolerable  fatigue.     I 
should  recommend  it  to  you,  therefore,  (but 
after  all  you  must  judge  for  yourself,)  to  allot 
the  two  next  years  of  little  John's  scholar- 
ship to  writing  and  arithmetic,  together  with 
wliich,  for  variety's  sake,  and  because  it  is 
capable  of  being  formed  into  an  amusement, 
I  would  mingle  geography,  (a  science  which, 
if  not  attended  to  betimes,  is  seldom  made 
an  object  of  much  consideration,)  essentially 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  gentle- 
man, yet,  as  I  know  (by  sad  experience)  im- 
perfectly, if  at  all,  inculcated  in  the  schools. 
Lord  Spencer's  son,  when  he  was  four  years 
of  age,  knew  the  situation  of  every  kingdom, 
country,  city,  river,  and  remarkable  mountain 
in  the  worldl    For  this  attainment,  which  I 
suppose  his  father  had  never  made,  he  was 
inoebted  to  a  play-thing ;  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  amuse   himself  with  thone  maps 
which  are  cut  into  several  compartments,  so 
as  to  be  thrown  into  a  heap  of  confusion,  that 
they  may  be  put  together  again  with  an  exact 
coincidence  of  all  tlieir  angles  and  bearings, 
so  as  to  form  a  perfect  whole. 

If  he  begins  Latin  and  Greek  at  eight,  or 
even  at  nine  years  of  age,  it  is  surely  soon 
enough.    Seven  years,  the  usual  allowance 
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for  these  acquisitions,  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  especially  with  his 
readiness  in  learning ;  for  you  would  hardly 
wish  to  have  him  qualified  for  the  university 
before  fiileen,  a  period  in  my  mind  much  too 
early  for  it,  and  when  he  could  hardly  be 
trusted  there  without  the  utmost  danger  to 
his  mor;ds.  Upon  the  whole  you  will  per- 
ceive that,  in  my  judgment,  the  difficulty,  as 
well  as  the  wisdom,  consists  more  in  bridling 
in  and  keeping  back  a  boy  of  his  parts  than 
in  pushing  him  forward.  If  therefore  at  the 
end  of  the  two  years,  instead  of  putting  a 
grammar  into  his  hand,  you  should  allow  him 
to  amuse  himself  with  some  agreeable  writers 
upon  the  subject  of  natural  philosophy  for 
another  year,  I  think  it  would  answer  welL 
There  is  a  book  called  Cosmotheoria  Pueri- 
lis,  there  are  Derham's  Physico  and  Astro- 
theology,  together  with  several  others  in  the 
same  manner,  very  intelligible  even  to  a  child, 
and  full  of  useful  instruction. 

W.C. 


TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM   UNWIH. 

Olney,  Sept  17, 1780. 

My  dear  Friend, — You  desire  my  further 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  education.  I  send 
you  such  as  had  for  the  most  part  occurred 
to  me  when  I  wrote  last,  but  could  not  be 
comprised  in  a  single  letter.  They  are  in- 
deed on  a  different  branch  of  this  interesting 
theme,  but  not  less  important  than  the  for- 
mer. 

I  think  it  your  happiness,  and  wish  you  to 
think  it  so  yourself,  that  you  are  in  every 
respect  quahtied  for  the  task  of  instructing 
your  son,  and  preparing  him  for  the  univer- 
sity, without  committing  him  to  the  care  of  a 
stranger.  In  my  judgment,  a  domestic  edu- 
cation deserves  the  preference  to  a  public 
one,  on  a  hundred  accounts,  which  I  have 
neither  time  nor  room  to  mention.  I  shall 
only  touch  upon  two  or  three,  that  I  cannot 
but  consider  as  having  a  right  to  your  most 
earnest  attention. 

In  a  public  school,  or  indeed  in  any  school, 
his  morals  are  sure  to  be  but  little  attended 
to,  and  his  religion  not  at  all.  If  he  can 
catch  the  love  ot  virtue  from  the  fine  things 
that  are  spoken  of  it  in  the  classics,  and  the 
love  of  holiness  from  the  customary  attend- 
ance upon  such  preaching  as  he  is  likely  to 
hear,  it  will  be  well ;  but  I  am  sure  you  have 
had  too  many  opportunities  to  obser\e  tlie 
inefticacy  of  such  means  to  expect  any  such 
advantage  from  them.  In  the  meantime,  the 
more  powerful  influence  of  bad  example  and 
perhaps  bad  company,  will  continually  coun- 
terwork these  only  preservatives  he  can  meet 
with,  and  may  possibly  send  him  home  to 
you,  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  years,  such  as 
you  will  be  sorry  to  see  him.     Vou  escaped 


indeed  the  contagion  yourself  but  a  few  in- 
stances of  happy  exemption  from  a  general 
malady  are  not  sufficient  warrant  to  conclude 
that  it  is  therefore  not  infectiouB,  or  may  be 
encountered  without  danger. 

You  have  seen  too  much  of  the  woHd,  and 
are  a  man  of  too  much  reflection,  not  to  have 
observed,  that  in  proportion  as  the  sons  of 
a  family  approach  to  years  of  maturity  ihtj 
lose  a  sense  of  obligation  to  their  parents, 
and  seem  at  last  almost  divested  of  that  ten- 
der aflection  which  the  nearest  of  all  relations 
seems  to  demand  from  them.  I  have  often 
observed  it  myself,  and  have  always  thought 
I  could  sufficiently  account  for  it,  witheut 
laying  all  the  blame  upon  the  children.  WTiiJe 
they  continue  in  their  parents'  house,  they 
are  every  day  obliged,  and  every  day  remino. 
ed  how  much  it  is  to  their  interest  as  well  ss 
duty,  to  be  obliging  and  afiectionate  in  re- 
turn. But  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  the 
boy  goes  to  school  From  that  moment  be 
becomes  a  stranger  in  his  fathers  house. 
The  course  of  parental  kindness  is  inter- 
rupted. The  smiles  of  his  mother,  those  ten- 
der admonitions,  and  the  solicitous  care  of 
both  his  parents,  are  no  longer  before  Ins 
eyes — ^year  after  year  he  feels  himself  more 
and  more  detached  from  them,  till  at  last  he 
is  so  effectually  weaned  from  the  connexion, 
as  to  find  himself  happier  anywhere  than  in 
their  company. 

I  should  have  been  glad  of  a  frank  for  this 
letter,  for  I  have  said  but  little  of  what  I 
could  say  upon  the  subject,  and  perhaps  I 
may  not  be  able  to  catch  it  by  the  end  again. 
If  I  can,  I  shall  add  to  it  hereafter. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UHWIK. 

Oluej,  OcL  5,  ITBOi 

My  dear  Friend, — Now  for  the  sequel^ 
you  have  anticipated  one  of  my  arguments 
m  favor  of  a  private  education,  therefore  I 
need  say  but  little  about  it  The  folly  of 
supposing  that  the  mother-tongue,  in  some 
respects  the  most  difficult  of  all  tongues, 
may  be  acquired  without  a  teacher,  it*  pre- 
dominant in  all  the  public  schools  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of.  To  pronounce  it  well, 
to  speak  and  to  write  it  with  fluency  and  ele- 
gance, are  no  easy  attainments ;  not  one  in 
fifty  of  those  who  pass  through  Westmin- 
ster and  Eton  arrives  at  any  remarkable  pro- 
ficiency in  these  accomplishments;  and  tlit»y 
that  do,  are  more  indebted  to  tiicir  ou  n  study 
and  application  for  it  than  to  any  instruction 
received  there.  In  general,  there  is  nothing 
80  pedantic  as  the  style  of  a  schoolboy*  if  he 
aims  at  any  style  at  all :  and  if  he  does  not, 
he  is  of  course  inelegant  and  jierhapn  an* 
grammatical — a  defect,  no  doubt,  in  gnati 
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meetsure  owing  to  want  of  cultivation,  for 
the  same  lad  thint  \»  of^en  commended  for  his 
Loin  freqaently  would  deserve  to  be  whipped 
for  hi.s  English,  if  the  fault  were  not  more 
liis  master's  than  hui  own.  I  know  not  where 
thiA  evil  is  80  likely  to  be  prevented  as  at  home 
^«nppoMag  always,  nevertheless,  Twhich  is 
th«  cose  in  your  instance,)  that  the  ooy*s  pa- 
neats  and  their  acquaintance  are  persons  of 
elegance  and  taste  themselves.  For,  to  con- 
veree  with  those  who  converse  with  propriety, 
aod  to  be  directed  to  such  authors  as  have  re- 
fined and  improved  the  language  by  their 
productions,  are  advantages  which  he  cannot 
eJwfwbere  enjoy  in  an  equal  degree.  And 
thou^  it  requires  some  time  to  regulate  the 
Uwte  and  fix  the  Judgment,  and  these  effects 
most  be  gradually  wrought  even  upon  the 
best  onderstaadlng,  yet  I  suppose  much  less 
time  i»*ilt  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  than 
coold  at  first  be  imagined,  because  the  oppor- 
tttnitie»  of  improvement  are  continual. 

A  public  education  is  often  recommended 
as  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  that  bashful 
aod  awkward  restraint,  so  epidemical  among 
the  youth  of  our  country.  But  I  verily  be- 
liere  that,  instead  of  being  a  cure,  it  is  often 
the  cause  of  it.  For  seven  or  eight  years  of 
his  life,  the  boy  has  hardly  seen  or  conversed 
with  a  man,  or  a  woman,  except  the  maids  at 
bia  boarding-house.  A  gentleman,  or  a  lady, 
are  consequently  such  novelties  to  him  that 
be  i»  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sort 
of  behavior  he  should  preserve  before  them. 
He  plays  with  his  buttons  or  the  strings  of 
bi&  hat :  he  blowv  his  nose,  and  hangs  down 
bis  bead,  is  eousoious  of  his  own  deficiency 
to  a  degree  that  makes  him  quite  unhappy, 
ud  trembles  lest  any  one  should  speak  to 
(uffl,  becaune  that  would  quite  overwhelm 
bin.  Is  not  all  this  miserable  shyness  the 
^ect  of  his  education  ?  To  me  it  appears 
to  be  so.  If  he  saw  good  company  every 
day,  he  would  never  be  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  it,  and  a  room  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
«»ald  alarm  him  no  more  than  the  chairs  they 
«t  on.    Such  is  the  effect  of  custom. 

I  need  add  nothing  further  on  this  subject, 
because  I  believe  little  John  is  as  likely  to  be 
exempted  from  this  weakness  as  most  young 
^tlemen  we  i»hall  meet  with.  He  seems  to 
M?e  his  father*H  spirit  in  this  respect,  in  whom 
1  could  never  discern  the  least  trace  of  bash- 
folftesM,  though  I  have  often  heard  him  com- 
pUin  of  it.  Under  your  management  and  the 
taHuence  of  your  example,  1  think  he  can 
bediy  fail  to  escape  it  If  he  does,  he  es- 
esprs  that  which  has  made  many  a  man  un- 
pomfortabie  for  life,  and  ruined  not  a  few,  by 
fofting  tbero  into  mean  and  dishonorable 
ttwnpanv,  where  only  they  could  be  free  and 
cfeerfof. 

C«ttnexioiis  formed  at  school  are  said  to 
W  UitiDg  und  often  beneficial.    There  are 


two  or  three  stories  of  this  kind  upoirrecord^ 
which  would  not  be  so  consUnvj  cited  aa 
they  are,  whenever  this  subject  liappens  to 
be  mentioned,  if  the  chronicle  that  preserves 
their  remembrance  had  many  besides  to  boast 
of.  For  my  own  part,  1  found  such  friend, 
ships,  though  warm  enough  in  their  commence- 
ment, surprisingly  liable  to  extinction;  and 
of  seven  or  eight,  whom  I  had  selected  for 
intimates,  out  of  about  three  hundred,  in  ten 
years'  time  not  one  was  left  me.  The  truth 
IS,  that  there  may  be,  and  often  is,  an  attach- 
ment of  one  boy  to  another  that  looks  very 
like  a  friendship,  and,  while  they  are  in  cir- 
cumstances that  enable  them  mutually  to 
oblige  and  to  assist  each  other,  promises  well 
and  bids  fair  to  be  lasting,  fiut  they  are  no 
sooner  separated  from  each  other,  by  enter- 
ing into  the  world  at  large,  than  other  con- 
nexions and  new  employments,  in  which 
they  no  longer  share  together,  efface  the  re- 
membranoe  of  what  passed  in  earlier  days, 
and  they  become  strangers  to  each  other  for- 
ever. Add  to  this,  the  man  frequently  dif- 
fers  so  much  from  the  boy;  his  principles, 
manners,  temper,  and  conduct,  undergo  so 
great  an  alteration,  that  we  no  longer  recog- 
nize in  him  our  old  playfellow,  but  find  him 
utterly  unworthy,  and  unfit  for  the  place  he 
once  held  in  our  affections. 

To  close  this  article,  as  I  did  the  last,  by 
applying  myself  immediately  to  the  present 
concern — little  John  is  happily  placed  above 
all  occasion  for  dependence  on  all  such  pre- 
carious hopes,  and  need  not  be  sent  to  school 
in  quest  of  some  great  men  in  embryo,  who 
may  possibly  make  his  fortune. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  MRS.   NEWTOIf. 

Olney,  Oct  5, 1780. 

Dear  Madam, — ^When  a  hidy  speaks,  it  is 
not  civil  to  make  her  wait  a  week  for  an  an- 
swer. I  received  your  letter  within  this  hour, 
and,  foreseeing  that  the  garden  will  engross 
much  of  my  time  for  some  days  to  come, 
have  seized  the  present  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge it  I  congratulate  you  on  Mr. 
Newton's  safe  arrival  at  Rnmsgate,  making 
no  doubt  but  that  he  reached  that  place  with- 
out difficulty  or  danger,  the  road  thither  from 
Canterbury  being  so  good  as  to  afford  room 
for  neither.  He  has  now  a  view  of  the  ele- 
ment with  which  he  was  once  familiar,  but 
which,  I  think,  he  has  not  seen  for  many 
years.  The  sight  of  iiis  old  acquaintance 
will  revive  in  his  mind  a  pleasing  recollection 
of  past  deliverances,  and  when  he  looks  at 
him  from  the  beach,  he  may  say — "  You  have 
formerly  given  me  trouble  enough,  but  I  have 
cast  anchor  now  where  your  billows  can 
never  reach  me.*' — It  is  happy  for  him  that 
he  can  say  so. 
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Mrs.  Unwin  returns  you  many  thanks  for 

your  anxiety  on  her  account    Her  health  is 

considerably  mended  upon  the  whole,  so  as 

to  afford  us  aiAope  that  it  will  be  established. 

Our  love  attends  you. 

Yours,  dear  madam, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  tTlTWIll. 

Olnej,  Nov.  9, 1780. 

I  wrote  the  following  last  summer.  The 
tragical  occasion  of  it  really  happened  at  the 
next  house  to  ours.  I  am  glad  when  I  can 
find  a  subject  to  work  upon;  a  lapidary,  I 
suppose,  accounts  it  a  laborious  part  of  his 
business  to  rub  away  the  roughness  of  the 
stone ;  but  it  is  my  amusement,  and  if,  after 
all  the  polishing  I  can  give  it,  it  discovers 
some  little  lustre,  I  think  myself  well  re- 
warded for  my  pains.* 

I  shall  charge  you  a  halfpenny  a^piece  for 
every  copy  I  send  you,  the  short  as  well  as 
the  long.  This  is  a  sort  of  afterclap  you 
little  expected,  but  I  cannot  possibly  afford 
them  at  a  cheaper  rate.  If  this  method  of 
raising  money  hid  occurred  to  me  sooner,  I 
should  have  made  the  bargain  sooner;  but 
am  glad  1  have  hit  upon  it  at  last  It  will  be 
a  considerable  encouragement  to  my  Muse, 
and  act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  my  indus- 
tr)'.  If  the  American  war  should  last  much 
lon^^'T,  I  may  be  obliged  to  raise  my  price; 
but  this  I  shall  not  do  without  a  real  occasion 
for  it^ — ^it  depends  much  upon  Lord  North's 
conduct  in  the  article  of  supplies — 4f  he  im- 
poses an  additional  tax  on  anything  that  I 
deal  in,  the  necessity  of  this  measure  on  my 
part  will  be  so  apparent  that  I  dare  say  you 
will  not  dispute  it  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.f 

Olney,  Dec  10, 1790. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  sorry  that  the  book- 
seller shuffles  ofl*  tlie  trouble  of  package  upon 
anybody  that  belongs  to  you.  i  think  I  could 
cast  him  upon  this  point  in  en  action  upon 
the  case,  grounded  upon  the  terms  of  his 
own  underLiking.  He  engages  to  serve 
country  customers.  Ergo,  as  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that,  when  a  country 
gentleman  wants  a  book,  he  should  order 
his  chaise,  and  bid  the  man  drive  to  Exeter 
Change ;  and  as  it  is  not  probable  that  th^ 
book  would  find  the  way  to  him  of  itself, 
though  it  were  the  wisest  that  ever  was  writ- 
ten, 1  should  suppose  the  law  would  compel 
him.  For  I  recollect  it  is  a  maxim  of  good 
authority  in  the  courts,  that  there  is  no  right 
without  a  remedy.  And  if  another,  or  tWrd 
person,  should  not  be  suffered  to  interpose 

*  Verora  on  a  Goldfinch*  starred  (o  death  in  a  cage, 
t  Private  correspondence. 


between  my  right  and  the  remedy  the  Uw 
gives  me,  where  the  right  is  invaded,  much 
less,  I  apprehend,  shall  the  man  himself^  wbo 
of  his  own  mere  motion  gives  me  that  right, 
be  suffered  to  do  it 

I  never  made  so  long  an  argument  upon  a 
law  case  before.  I  ask  your  pardon  for  do» 
ing  it  now.  You  have  but  little  need  of  a«ch 
entertainment 

Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 

TO  THE   EEV.  JOHH  KEWTOII.* 

Olney,  D<>c.  31, 1?BO. 

I  thank  you  for  your  anecdote  of  Judge 
Carpenter.  If  it  really  happi»ned,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  stories  I  ever  heard ;  and  if  not, 
it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  ben  trcvata. 
We  both  very  sincerely  laughed  at  it,  and 
think  the  whole  Livery  of  London  must  have 
done  the  same ;  though  I  have  known  some 
persons,  whose  faces,  as  if  they  had  been 
cast  in  a  mould,  could  never  be  provoked 
to  the  least  alteration  of  a  single  feature ;  so 
that  you  might  as  well  relate  a  good  story  to 
a  barber's  block. 

Non  equidem  invideo,  miror  magia. 

Your  sentiments  with  respect  to  me  are 
exactly  Mrs.  Unwinds.  She,  like  you,  is  per- 
fectly sure  of  my  deliverance,  and  ofVen  telle 
me  so.  J  make  but  one  answer,  and  eome- 
times  none  at  alL  That  answer  gives  her  no 
pleasure,  and  would  give  you  as  Uttle ;  there* 
fore  at  this  time  I  suppress  it.  It  is  better, 
on  every  account,  that  they  who  interest 
themselves  so  deeply  in  that  event  should 
believe  the  certainty  of  it,  than  that  they 
should  not  It  is  a  comfort  to  thtm  at  least, 
if  it  is  none  to  me ;  and  as  I  could  not  if  I 
would,  so  neither  would  I  if  I  could,  deprive 
them  of  it 

I  annex  a  long  thought  in  verse  for  your 
perusal.  It  was  produced  about  last  mid- 
summer, but  I  never  could  prevail  vitL  my- 
self, till  now,  to  transcribe  it.f  You  have 
bestowed  some  commendations  on  a  certain 
poem  now  in  the  press,  and  they,  I  -appose. 
Imve  at  legist  animated  me  to  the  La4i.  If 
human  nature  may  be  compared  to  a  piece  of 
tapestry,  (and  why  not  ?)  tncn  human  nature, 
as  it  subsists  in  me,  though  it  is  sadly  faded 
on  the  right  side,  retains  all  its  color  on  the 
wrong.  I  am  pleased  with  commendation, 
and  though  not  passionately  desirous  of  in- 
discriminate praise,  or  what  is  generttlly 
called  popularity,  yet  when  a  judicious  frieoib 
claps  me  on  the  back,  I  own  I  tind  it  an  eti« 
couragement  At  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  in  this  gloomy  uncomfortable  climate^  it 
is  no  easy  matter  for  the  owner  of  a  mind 

•  Private  corrospoDdcnoe. 
t  The  \>rw«  alluded  to  appear  to  have  been 
from  the  letter. 
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like  mine  to  divert  it  from  sad  subjects,  and 
fix  it  apon  such  as  may  administer  to  its 
tmu8«ment.  Poetry,  above  all  things,  is 
Oitefu)  to  me  in  this  respect  While  I  am 
held  in  pursuit  of  pretty  images,  or  a  pretty 
way  of  expressing  ihem,  I  forget  everything 
thiki  is  irksome,  ani,  like  a  bov  that  plays 
inumt,  determine  to  avail  myself  of  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  to  be  amused,  and  to  put  by 
liie  disagreeable  recollection  that  I  must,  after 
all,  go  home  and  be  whipped  again. 

It  will  not  be  long,  perhaps,  before  you 
will  receive  a  poem  called  "  The  Progress  of 
Error.*'  That  will  be  succeeded  by  another, 
in  due  time,  called  **  Truth."  Don't  be 
alarmed,  I  ride  Pegasus  with  a  curb.  He 
will  never  run  away  with  me  agjoa,  I  have 
ewn  convinced  Mrs.  Unwin  that  I  can  man- 
8^  him,  and  make  him  stop  when  I  please. 

Yours,  W.  C. 

The  following  letter,  to  Mr.  Hill,  contains 
a  poem  already  printed  in  the  works  of  Cow- 
t  per ;  but  the  reader  will  be  probably  gratified 
in  finding  the  sportiveness  of  Cowper's  wit 
presented  to  him,  a.s  it  was  originally  de- 
t^pitehed  by  the  author  for  the  amusement  of 
a  friend. 

TO  JOSSFH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olaey,  Deo.  3S,  1780. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Weary  with  rather  a 
lon^  walk  en  the  snow,  I  am  not  likely  to 
write  a  very  sprightly  letter,  or  to  produce 
anvthinff  that  may  cheer  this  gloomy  season, 
unless  I  have  recourse  to  my  pocket-book, 
where,  perhapa,  I  may  find  something  to 
transcribe;  something  that  was  written  be- 
fore the  sun  had  taken  leave  of  our  hemi- 
sphere, and  when  I  was  less  fatigued  than  I 
an  at  present. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  knows  just  so  much 
of  the  law  as  to  make  himself  a  little  merry 
now  and  then  with  the  solemnity  of  juridical 
proceedingH.  I  have  heard  of  common  law 
judgments  before  now;  indeed  have  been 
prevint  at  the  delivery  of  some,  that,  accord- 
ing to  my  poor  appreheuj^ion,  while  they  paid 
the  utmost  respect  to  the  letter  of  the  stat- 
ute, have  departed  widely  from  the  spirit  of 
It,  and,  being  governed  entirely  by  the  point 
of  law,  have  left  equity,  reason,  and  common 
aense  behind  them,  at  an  infinite  distance. 
Vou  will  judge  whether  the  following  report 
of  a  case,  drawn  up  by  myself,  be  not  a 
pn>of  aud  illustration  of  this  satirical  as- 
sertion, 

Bftween  Note  and  Ryes  a  sad  contest  arose ; 
The  Spectacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong: 
Tile  point  in  dispute  was,  as  aflthc  world  Knows, 
To  which  the  said  Spectacles  ought  to  belong. 


So  the  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued  the 

cause, 
With  a  great  deal  of  ikill,  and  a  wig  fiill  of 

leamirig, 
While  Chief  Bcoron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws. 
So  fam'd  for  his  talents  at  nicely  discerning. 


(( 


In  behalf  of  the  Nose,  it  will  quickly  appear. 
And  your  lordship,"  he  said,  "  will  undoubtedly 

find, 
That  the  Nose  has  had  Spectacles  always  in  wear. 
Which  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of  mind." 

Then  holding  the  Spectacles  up  to  the  court, 
"  Your  lordship  observes,  they  are  made  with  a 

straddle, 
As  wide  as  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is,  in  short, 
Designed  to  sit  close  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

"  Again,  would  your  lordship  a  moment  suppose, 
('Tis  a  case  that  has   happened,  and  may  bo 

agfdn,) 
That  the  visage,  or  countenance,  had  not  a  nose 
Pray  who  would,  or  who  could,  wear  Spectacles 

then  1 

"Oa  the  whole  it  appears,  and  my  argument 

shows, 
With  a  reasoning  the  court  will  never  condemn. 
That  the  Spectacles  plainly  were  made  for  the 

Nose, 
And  the  Nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for  them.*' 

Then  shifting  his  side,  as  a  lawyer  knows  how, 
He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  the  Eyes : 
But  what  were  his  arguments  few  people  know, 
For  the  court  did  not  think  they  were  equally 
wise. 

So  his  lordship  decreed,  with  a  grave,  solemn  tone, 
Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  if  or  but, 
"  That  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  Spectacles  on— 
By  day-light,  or  candle-hght— Eyes  should  be 
shut !" 

Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  tJMWIH. 

Dec,  1780. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Poetical  reports  of  law- 
cases  are  not  very  common,  vet  it  seedts  to  me 
desirable  that  they  should  be  so.  Many  ad- 
vantages would  accrue  from  such  a  measure. 
They  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  more  com- 
monly deposited  in  the  memory,  just  as  linen, 
grocery,  or  other  such  matters,  when  neatly 
packed,  are  known  to  occupy  less  room,  and 
to  lie  more  conveniently  in  any  trunk,  chest, 
or  box,  to  which  they  may  be  committed. 
In  the  next  place,  being  divested  of  that  in- 
finite circumlocution,  and  the  endless  embar- 
rassment in  which  they  are  involved  by  it, 
they  would  become  surprisingly  intelligible, 
in  comparison  with  their  present  obscurity. 
And,  lastly,  they  would  by  this  means  be 
rendered  susceptible  of  musical  embellish- 
ment; and,  instead  of  being  quoted  in  the 
country,  with  that  dull  monotony  which  is  so 
wearisome  to  by-standers,  and  frequently 
lulls  even  the  judges  themselves  to  sleep, 
miffht   be  rehewsed   in    recitation;    which 
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would  have  an  admirable  effect^  in  keeping 
Uie  attention  fixed  and  lively,  and  could  not 
foil  to  disperse  that  heavy  atmosphere  of  sad- 
ness and  gravity,  which  hangs  over  the  juris- 
pnidence  of  our  country.  I  remember,  many 
years  ago,  being  informed  Vy  a  relation  of 
mine,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  law,  that  one  of  his  fel- 
low-students, a  gentleman  of  sprightly  parts, 
and  very  respectable  talents  of  tSe  poetical 
kind,  di^  actually  engage  in  the  prosecution 
of  such  a  design;  lor  reasons,  I  suppose, 
somewhat  similar  to,  if  not  the  same,  with 
tho!<e  I  liave  now  sug^sted.  He  began  with 
Coke's  Institutes ;  a  book  so  rugged  in  its 
siyle,  that  an  attempt  to  polish  it  seemed  an 
Herculean  labor,  and  not  less  arduous  and 
ditHcult  than  it  would  be  to  give  the  smooth- 
ness of  a  rabbit's  fur  to  the  prickly  back  of  a 
hedgehog.  But  he  succeeded  to  admiration, 
as  you  will  perceive  by  the  following  speci- 
men, which  is  all  that  my  said  relation  could 
recollect  of  the  performance. 

Tenant  in  fee 

Simple  is  he, 
And  need  neither  quake  nor  quiver, 

Who  hath  his  lands 

Free  from  demands, 
To  him  and  his  heiis  forever. 

Vou  have  an  ear  for  music,  and  a  taste  for 
verse,  which  saves  me  the  trouble  of  pointing 
out,  with  a  critical  nicety,  the  advantages  of 
such  a  version.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  what 
I  at  first  intendeo,  and  to  transcribe  the  re- 
cord of  an  adjudged  case  thus  managed,  to 
which,  indeed,  what  I  premised  was  intended 
merely  as  an  introduction.*  W.  C. 

The  following  year  commences  by  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Newton,  and  alludes  to  his 
two  poems  entitled  "  The  Progress  of  Error," 
and  "Truth." 

TO  THE  KEY.  JOHK  KEWTCW.t 

Jan.  31, 1781. 

My  dear  Sir^-I  am  glad  that  the  "  Pro- 
gress of  Error"  did  not  err  in  its  progress, 
as  I  feared  it  had,  and  that  it  has  reached 
you  safe ;  and  still  more  pleased  that  it  has 
met  with  your  approbation ;  for,  if  it  had  not, 
I  should  have  wished  it  had  miscarried,  and 
have  been  sorry  that  the  bearer's  memory 
had  served  him  so  well  upon  the  occasion. 
I  knew  him  to  be  that  sort  of  genius,  which, 
being  much  busied  in  making  excursions  of 
the  imaginary  kind,  is  not  always  present  to 
its  own  immediate  concerns,  much  less  to 
those  of  others;  and,  having  reposed  the 
trust  in  him,  began  to  regret  that  I  had  done 
so  when  it  was  too  late.    But  I  did  it  to 

*  This  letter  concluded  with  the  poetical  tew-caae  of 
Noae,  plaintiff-Eyes,  defendaats,  already  ioaertod. 
t  PnTate  correspoadeooe. 


save  a  frank,  and  as  the  affiur  has  timed  out* 
that  end  was  very  well  answered.  This  i» 
committed  to  the  hands  of  a  leas  volatile 
person,  and  therefore  taore  to  he  depended  on. 

As  to  the  poem  called  ♦•Troth,"  which  u 
already  longer  than  its  ilder  brother,  and  is 
vet  to  be  lengthened  by  the  addition  of  per* 
naps  twenty  lines,  perhaps  more,  I  shrink 
from  the  thought  of  truiscribing  it  at  prea- 
ent  But  as  Uiere  is  no  need  to  be  in  any 
hurry  about  it,  I  hope  that,  in  some  rainy 
season,  which  the  next  month  will  probably 
bring  i^ith  it,  when  peHiape  I  may  be  glad  of 
employment,  the  undertaking  will  appear  ke» 
formi(Iable. 

You  need  not  withhold  from  us  any  inteU 
ligence  relating  to  yourselves,  upon  an  ap- 
prehension that  Mr.  K — —  has  been  befote- 
hand  with  you  upon  those  subjects,  fw  we 
could  get  nothing  out  of  him.  I  have  knovm 
such  travellers  in  my  time,  and  Mrs.  Newton 
is  no  stranger  to  one  of  them,  who  ke«p  all 
their  observations  and  discoveries  to  them- 
selves, till  they  are  extorted  from  them  by 
mere  dint  of  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion. He  told  us,  indeed,  that  some  invisible 
agent  supplied  you  every  Sunday  with  a 
coach,  which  we  were  pleased  with  hearing ; 
and  this,  I  think,  was  the  sum  total  of  his 
information. 

We  are  much  concerned  for  Mr.  Bar- 
ham*s  loss  ;*  but  it  is  well  for  that  gentle- 
man, that  those  amiable  features  in  his  char- 
acter, which  most  incline  one  to  sympathize 
with  him,  are  the  very  graces  and  virtues 
that  will  strengthen  him  to  bear  it  with  equa- 
nimity and  patience.  People  that  have  neither 
his  light  nor  experience  will  wonder  that  n 
disaster,  which  would  perhaps  have  broken 
their  hearts,  is  not  heavy  enough  to  make 
any  abatement  in  the  cheerfulness  of  his. 

Your  books  came  yesterday.  I  shall  not 
repeat  to  you  what  I  said  to  Mrs.  Unwin, 
after  having  read  two  or  three  of  the  letters. 
I  admire  the  preface,  in  which  you  have  given 
an  air  of  novelty  to  a  worn-out  topic,  and 
have  actually  engaged  the  favor  of  the  reader 
by  saying  those  things  in  a  delicate  and  un- 
common way,  which  in  general  are  disgusting^. 

I  suppose  you  know  that  Mr.  Scottf  will 
be  in  town  on  Tuesday.     He  is  likely  to 

*  The  loss  of  his  exceHent  wifK  Mr.  Bailiam  vas  thm 
intimate  Mend  of  Newtoiu  axKi  Cowper,  and  oC  the  pio<^ 
Lord  Dartmouth,  whose  name  is  oconsionall;  Lntrodttcevt 
in  those  letters  In  connexion  with  Olncy.  wbetv  his  loni> 
ship's  charity  was  liberally  di^>eased.  Mr,  BartuBm  sia^^ 
ge^ed  the  subject  of  many  of  the  hymns  that  are  In- 
serted in  the  OIney  collection,  and  particulaify  tihe  o 
entiUed  ">  What  Uiink  ye  of  Christ r  He  wa» litther 
the  late  Jos.  Foster  Barham,  £iMK,many  yean  MJ>.  i 
the  borough  of  Stockbridge.  The  editor  Is  happy 
here  bearing  testimony  to  tbe  profound  plsty 
dearing  >inues  of  a  man,  with  whoee  temUy  he 
subsequently  cotmected.  He  aHenraids  married 
widow  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  Bartn  and  Ured  ■&  Hawlc««^ 
sttme  in  Shropshire. 

t  The  late  Rev.  Thomas  Seotl,  ao  well  known  sad 
tingnished  by  his  wrlUaga. 
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take  poweasion  of  the  vicarage  at  last,  with 
the  best  grace  possible ;  at  least,  if  he  and 
Mr.  Browne  can  agree  upon  the  terms. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM   UHWI5.* 

Olnoy,  Feb.  6, 1781. 

My  dear  Priendr— Much  good  mav  your 
humanity  do  you,  as  it  does  so  much  good 
to  othera.t  You  can  nowhere  find  objects 
mow  entitled  to  your  pity  than  where  your 
pity  weks  them.  A  man  whose  vices  and 
UTc^larities  have  brought  his  liberty  and 
life  into  danger  will  always  be  viewed  with 
an  eye  of  compassion  by  those  who  under- 
staod  what  human  nature  is  made  ot  And, 
while  we  acknowledge  the  severity  of  the 
law  to  be  founded  upon  principles  of  neces- 
sity and  justice,  and  are  gUid  that  there  is 
»och  &  barrier  provided  for  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, if  we  consider  that  the  difference  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  culprit  is  not  of  our 
oi^Tj  making,  we  shall  be,  as  you  are,  tender- 
ly affected  with  the  view  of  his  misery,  and 
not  the  less  so  because  he  has  brought  it 
upon  himself.  I  look  upon  the  worst  man 
in  Chelmsford  gaol  with  a  more  favorable 

eve  than  upon ,  who  claims  a  servant's 

wages  from  one  who  never  was  his  master. 

I  give  you  joy  of  your  own  hair.  No 
doubt  you  are  a  considerable  gainer  in  your 
appearance  by  being  disperiwigged.  The 
bt«t  wig  is  that  which  most  resembles  the 
oatural  hair ;  why  then  should  he  that  has 
hair  enough  of  his  own  have  recourse  to  imi- 
tation ?  I  have  little  doubt  but  that,  if  an 
arm  or  a  leg  could  have  been  taken  off  with 
as  little  pain  as  attends  the  amputation  of  a 
mrl  Of  a  lock  of  hair,  the  natural  limb  would 
have  been  thought  less  becoming  or  less  con- 
veoient  by  some  men  than  a  wooden  one,  and 
be«n  disposed  of  aexiordingly. 

Yours  ever,        W  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

OlDey,  Feb.  B,  1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — It  is  possible  that  Mrs. 
flin  may  not  bo  herself  a  sufferer  by  the  late 
tmible  catastrophe  in  the  Islands;  but  I 
tboald  suppose,  by  her  correspondence  with 
thme  parts,  she  may  be  connected  with  some 
that  are-  In  either  case,  I  condole  with  her ; 
for  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine  that,  since  the 
foat  tour  that  Columbus  nuide  into  the  West- 
era  world,  it  never  before  experienced  such  a 
ooDvulaiom  perhaps  never  since  the  founda- 
tion  of  the  globe.t    You  nay  the  state  grows 

*  Pi»y»te  owiMPoodwica. 

'—  -    ^'^^ '    -'tndaooeonacoDdemiieaniBle- 


t  Tbl»  «eMOii  W0  remiurkabb 


„^  remarkabte  for  the  mont  dealmctive 

eT^  rtmvmbtf red  ifi  Uie  WoM  Indies. 


old,  and  discovers  many  symptoms  of  decline. 
A  writer  possessed  of  a  genius  for  hypothe- 
sis, like  that  of  Bfirnet,  might  construct  a 
plausible  argument  to  prove  tliat  the  world 
itself  is  in  a  state  of  #iperannuation,  if  there 
be  such  a  word.    If  not,  there  must  be  such 
a  one  as   superannuity.      When  that  just 
equilibrium  that  has  liitherto  supported  all 
things  seems  to  fail,  when  the  elements  burst 
the  chain  that  had  bound  them,  the  wind 
sweeping  away  the  works  of  man,  and  man 
himself  together  with    his  works,  and  the 
ocean   seeming  to  overleap  the  command, 
"  Hitherto  sh^t  thou  come,  and  no  further, 
and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  bo  stayed," 
these  irregular  and  prodigious  vagaries  seemed 
to  bespeak  a  decay,  and  forebode,  perhaps, 
not  a  very  distant  dissolution.    This  thought 
has  so  run  away  with  my  attention,  that  I 
have  left  myself  no  room  for  the  little  poli- 
tics that  have  only  Great  Britain  for  their  ob- 
ject    WTio  knows  but  that  while  a  thousand 
and  ten  thousand  tongues  are  employed  in 
adjusting  the  scale  of  our  national  concerns, 
in  complaining  of  new  taxes,  and  funds  load- 
ed with  a  debt  of  accumulating  millions,  the 
consummation  of  all  things  may  discharge  it 
in  a  moment,  and  the  scene  of  all  this  bustle 
disappear,  as  if  it  had  never  been  1    Charles 
Fox  would  say,  perhaps,  he  thought  it  very 
unlikely.    I  question  if  he  could  prove  even 
that      I  am   sure,  however,  he   could  not 
prove  it  to  be  impossible. 

Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEFH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  Feb.  15, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  glad  you  were 
pleased  with  my  report  of  so  extraordinary 
a  case.*  If  the  thought  of  versifying  the  de- 
cisions of  our  courts  of  justice  had  struck  me 
while  I  had  the  honor  to  attend  them,  it 
would  perhaps  have  been  no  difficult  matter 
to  have  compiled  a  volume  of  such  amusing 
and  interesting  precedents ;  which,  if  they 
wanted  the  eloquence  of  the  Greek  or  Ro- 
man oratory,  would  have  amply  compensated 
that  deficiency  by  the  harmony  of  rhyme  and 
metre. 

Your  account  of  my  uncle  and  your  mo- 
ther gave  me  great  pleasure.  I  have  long 
been  afraid  to  inquire  after  some  in  whose 
welfare  1  always  feel  myself  interested,  lest 
the  question  should  produce  a  painful  an- 
swer. Longevity  is  the  lot  of  so  few,  and  is 
so  seldom  rendered  comfortable  by  the  asso- 
ciations of  good  health  and  good  spirits,  that 
I  could  not  very  reasonably  suppose  either 
your  relations  or  mine  so  happy  in  those  re- 
spects as  it  seems  they  are.  May  they  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  those  blessings  so  long  as  the 

*  He  alludes  to  the  humorous  verjites  on  the  Nose  and 
the  Eyes,  ioaerled  in  a  preceding  letter. 
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date  of  life  shall  last  I  do  not  think  that  in 
these  costermonger  days,  as  I  have  a  notion 
Falstaff  calls  them,  an  antediluvian  age  is  at 
all  a  desirable  thing,  hut  to  live  comfortably 
while  we  do  live  is  a  great  matter,  and  com- 
prehends in  it  everything  that  can  be  wished 
for  on  this  side  the  curtain  that  hangs  be- 
tween Time  and  Eternity  I 

Farewell,  my  better  friend  than  any  I  have 
to  boast  of,  either  among  the  Lords  or  gen- 
tlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

W.C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   NEWTON.* 

OIney,  Feb.  18, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  send  you  "Table 
Talk."  It  is  a  medley  of  many  things,  some 
that  may  be  useful,  and  some  that,  for  aught 
I  know,  may  be  very  diverting.  I  am  merry 
that  I  may  decoy  people  into  my  company, 
and  grave  that  they  may  be  the  better  for  it. 
Now  and  then  I  put  on  the  garb  of  a  philoso- 
pher, and  take  the  opportunity  that  disguise 
procures  me  to  drop  a  word  in  favor  of  re- 
ligion. In  short,  there  is  some  froth,  and 
here  and  there  a  bit  of  sweatmeat,  which 
seems  to  entitle  it  justly  to  the  name  of  a 
certain  dish  the  ladies  call  a  trifle.  I  do  not 
choose  to  be  more  facetious,  lest  I  should 
consult  the  taste  of  my  readers  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  my  own  approbation;  nor  more 
serious  than  I  have  been,  lest  I  should  forfeit 
theirs.  A  poet  in  my  circumstances  has  a 
difficult  part  to  act :  one  minute  obliged  to 
bHdle  his  humor,  if  he  has  any ;  and  the 
next,  to  clap  a  spur  to  the  sides  of  it :  now 
ready  to  weep  from  a  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  subject,  and  on  a  sudden  con- 
strained to  laugh,  lest  his  gravity  should  be 
mistaken  for  dulness.  If  this  be  not  violent 
exercise  for  the  mind,  I  know  not  what  is ; 
and  if  any  man  doubt  it,  let  him  try.  Whe- 
ther all  this  management  and  contrivance  be 
necessary  I  do  not  know,  but  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  if  my  Muse  was  to  go  forth  clad 
in  Quaker  color,  without  one  bit  of  riband  to 
enliven  her  appearance,  she  might  walk  from 
one  end  of  London  to  the  other  as  Uttle  no- 
ticed as  if  she  were  one  of  the  sisterhood 
indeed. 

You  had  been  married  thirty-one  years  last 
Monday.  When  you  married  I  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  had  just  left  Westminster 
school.  At  that  time,  I  valued  a  man  accord- 
ing to  his  proficiency  and  taste  in  classical 
literature,  and  had  the  meanest  opinion  of 
all  other  accomplishments  unaccompanied  by 
that  I  lived  to  see  the  vanity  of  what  I  had 
made  my  pride,  and  in  a  few  years  found  that 
there  were  other  attainments  which  would 
carry  a  man  more  handsomely  through  life 
than  a  mere  knowledge  of  what  Homer  and 

*  Private  correspoodeoce. 


Virgil  had  left  behind  them.  In  measiire  as 
my  attachment  to  these  gentiy  wore  off,  I 
found  a  more  welcome  reception  among  those 
whose  acquaintance  it  was  more  my  interest 
to  cultivate.  But  all  this  time  was  spent  in 
painting  a  piece  of  wood  that  had  no  life  in 
it  At  last  I  began  to  think  indeed;  I  found 
myself  in  possession  of  many  baubles,  but 
not  one  grain  of  solidity  in  all  my  treasures. 
Then  I  learned  the  truth,  and  then  I  lost  it, 
and  there  ends  my  history.  I  would  no  more 
than  you  wish  to  live  such  a  life  over  again, 
but  K>r  one  reason.  He  that  is  carri^  to 
execution,  though  through  the  roughest  road, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  destined  spot  would 
be  glad,  notwithstanding  the  many  jolts  he 
met  with,  to  repeat  his  journey. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  with  our  joint  love, 

W.C. 


TO  BfBS.   HILL.* 

Olney,  Feb.  19,  1781. 

Dear  Madam, — ^When  a  man,  especially  a 
man  that  lives  altogether  in  the  country,  un- 
dertakes to  write  to  a  lady  he  never  saw,  he 
is  the  awkwardest  creature  in  the  world.  He 
begins  his  letter  under  the  same  sensations 
he  would  have  if  he  was  to  accost  her  in  per- 
son, only  with  this  difference, — that  he  may 
take  as  much  time  as  he  pleases  for  consider- 
ation, and  need  not  write  a  single  word  that 
he  has  not  well  weighed  and  pondered  Ixv 
forehand,  much  less  a  sentence  that  he  diK*s 
not  think  supereminently  clever.  In  every 
other  respect,  whether  he  be  engaged  in  an 
interview  or  in  a  letter,  his  be^vior  is,  for 
the  most  part,  equally  constrained  and  un- 
natural. He  resolves,  as  they  say,  to  set  thi 
best  leg  foremost,  which  often  proves  to  b« 
what  Hudibras  calls — 

Not  that  of  bone, 
But  much  its  better — th'  wooden  one. 

His  extraordinary  effort  only  serves,  as  in  the 
case  of  that  hero,  to  throw  him  on  the  other 
side  of  his  horse ;  and  he  owes  his  want  of 
success,  if  not  to  absolute  stupidity,  to  his 
most  earnest  endeavor  to  secure  it 

Now  I  do  assure  you,  madam,  that  all  thc^e 
sprightly  effusions  of  mine  stand  entirely  dear 
of  the  charge  of  premeditation,  and  "that  I 
never  entered  upon  a  business  of  this  kind 
with  more  simplicity  in  my  life.  I  deter- 
mined, before  I  began,  to  lay  aside  all  attempts 
of  the  kind  I  have  just  mentioned ;  and.  being 
perfectly  free  from  the  fetters  that  self-MCoo- 
ceit,  commonly  odled  bashfVilness,  fins^na 
upon  the  mino,  am,  as  you  see,  surpiisingly 
brilliant 

My  principal  design  is  to  tbuik  voa  in  the 
plainest  terms,  which  alwayji  afford  the  best 

*  Prirate  ccnrnpondeaoe. 
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proof  of  a  man^B  sincerity,  for  your  obliging 
present  The  Heeds  will  make  a  figure  here- 
after in  the  stove  of  a  much  greater  man  than 
mvself,  who  am  a  little  man,  with  no  stove  at 
all.  Some  of  them,  however,  I  shall  raise 
for  my  own  amusement,  and  keep  them  as 
long  as  they  can  be  kept  in  a  bark  heat, 
which  I  give  them  all  the  vear ;  and,  in  ex- 
change for  those  I  part  with,  I  shall  receive 
Mich  exotics  as  are  not  too  delicate  for  a 
greenhouse. 

I  will  not  omit  to  tell  you,  what  no  doubt 
vou  have  heard  already,  though  perhaps  you 
have  never  made  the  experiment,  that  leaves 

eered  at  the  fall  are  found  to  hold  their 
much  longer  than  bark,  and  are  prefer- 
able  in  every  respect  Next  year,  I  intend  to 
ose  them  myself.  I  mention  it,  because  Mr. 
Hill  told  me  some  time  since,  that  he  was 
buOdin^  a  stove,  in  which  I  suppose  they  will 
succeed  much  better  than  in  a  n'ame. 

I  beg  to  tiiank  you  again,  madam,  for  the 
very  fine  salmon  you  were  so  kind  as  to  favor 
me  with,  which  has  all  the  sweetness  of  a 
Hertfordshire  trout,  and  resembles  it  so  much 
in  flavor,  that  blindfold  I  should  not  have 
known  the  difference. 

I  be**,  madam,  you  will  accept  all  these 
thanks,  and  believe  them  as  sincere  as  they 
really  are.  Mr.  Hill  knows  me  well  enough 
to  be  able  to  vouch  for  me  that  I  am  not 
over-much  addicted  to  compliments  and  fine 
^)eeches ;  nor  do  I  mean  either  the  one  or 
toe  other,  when  I  assure  you  that  I  am,  dear 
madiun,  not  merely  for  his  sake,  but  your  own, 
Your  most  obedient 

and  affectionate  servant, 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  KBV,  JOHK  KEWTON.* 

Olney,  Feb.  25, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — He  that  tells  a  long  story 
abould  take  care  that  it  be  not  made  a  long 
story  by  his  planner  of  telling  it.  His  ex- 
prewion  shouM  be  natural,  and  his  method 
•^ clear:  the  incidents  should  be  interrupted  by 
ar  few  refieetions,  and  parentheses  should 
Iplntirelv  discarded.  I  do  not  know  that 
{HDr  Mr.  l^eedon  guides  himself  in  the  affair 
of  story-telling  by  any  one  of  these  rules,  or 
by  any  rule  indeed  that  I  ever  heard  of.  He 
his  just  left  us  after  a  long  visit,  the  greatest 
pan  of  which  he  spent  in  the  narration  of  a 
eenain  detail  of  facts  that  might  have  been 
coinpre«4ed  into  a  much  smaller  compass, 
snd  my  attention  to  Which  has  wearied  and 
worn  out  all  my  spirits.  You  know  how 
acrapalously  nice  he  4s  in  the  choice  of  his 
expression :  an  exactness  that  soon  becomes 
very  inconvenient  both  to  speaker  and  hearer, 
where  there  is  not  a  great  variety  to  choose 
uat  o£     But  Saturday  evening  la  come,  the 

*  PriviMc  correspoDdflDoe. 


time  I  generally  devote  to  my  correspondence 
with  you ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin  will  not  allow  me 
to  let  it  pass  without  writing,  though,  having 
done  it  herself,  both  she  and  you  might  weU 
spare  me  upon  the  present  occasion. 
..... 

Notwithstanding  my  purpose  to  shake  hands 
with  the  Muse,  and  take  my  leave  of  her  for 
the  present,  we  have  already  had  a  tete-a-tete 
since  I  sent  you  the  last  production.  I  am  as 
much  or  rather  more  pleased  with  my  new 
plan  than  with  any  of  the  foregoing.  I  mean 
to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  Jewish  story, 
the  miraculous  interpositions  in  behalf  of  that 
people,  their  ^at  privileges,  their  abuse  of 
them,  and  then*  consequent  destruction ;  and 
then,  by  way  of  comparison,  such  another 
display  of  the  favors  vouchsafed  to  this  coun- 
try, the  similar  ingratitude  with  which  they 
have  requited  them,  and  the  punishment  they 
have  therefore  reason  to  expect,  unless  re- 
formation interpose  to  prevent  it  "  Expos- 
tulation **  is  its  present  title ;  but  I  have  not 
yet  found  in  the  writing  it  that  facility  and 
readiness  without  which  I  shall  despair  to 
finish  it  well,  or  indeed  to  finish  it  at  all. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  love  to  Mrs.  N., 
Your  ever  affectionate, 

W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   NEWTON.* 

Olney,  March  5, 1T8L 
My  dear  Friend, — Since  writing  is  be- 
come one  of  my  principal  amusements,  and  I 
have  already  produced  so  many  verses  on 
subjects  that  entitle  them  to  a  hope  that  they 
may  possibly  be  useful,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
suppress  them  entirely,  or  to  publish  them  to 
no  purpose,  for  want  of  that  cheap  ingredient, 
the  name  of  the  author.  If  my  name  there- 
fore will  serve  them  in  any  degree  as  a  pass- 
port  into  the  public  notice,  they  are  welcome 
to  it ;  and  Mr.  Johnson  will,  if  he  pleases, 
announce  me  to  the  world  by  the  style  and 
title  of 

WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESO, 
OP   THE    INNER   TEMPLE. 

If  you  are  of  my  mind,  I  think  "  Table  Talk  '* 
will  be  the  best  to  begin  with,  as  the  subjects 
of  it  are  perhaps  more  popular;  and  one 
would  wish,  at  first  setting  out,  to  catch  the 
public  by  the  ear,  and  hold  them  by  it  as  fast 
as  possiole,  that  they  may  be  willing  to  hear 
one  on  a  second  and  a  third  occasion. 

The  passage  you  object  to  I  inserted  merely 
by  way  of  catch,  and  think  that  it  is  not 
unUkely  to  answer  the  purpose.  My  design 
was  to  say  as  many  serious  things  as  I  could, 
and  yet  to  be  as  lively  as  wiis  compatible 
with  such  a  purpose.  Do  not  imagine  thai  I 
mean  to  stickle  for  it,  as  a  pretty  oreature  of 

*  FrivateeoirespoDdeDce. 
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my  own  that  L  am  loalb  to  p«rt  with ;  but  I 
am  apprehensive  IhHt,  without  the  sprigfatli- 
nesa  of  thai  pasaogt;  to  introduce  it,  the  fol- 
lowing pnragrapii  would  not  show  to  advao- 
tage. — If  the  world  hnd  been  filled  with  men 
like  yourself,  I  should  never  have  written  it; 
but,  thinking  myself  ia  a  measure  obliged  to 
tickle  if  I  meant  to  please,  I  therefore  uflecled 
a  jocularity  I  did  not  feel.  As  to  the  rest, 
ivhei^ver  there  is  war  there  is  misery  and 
oulraee ;  notwilhstanding  which  it  is  not  only 
lawful  to  wish,  but  even  a  duty  to  pray,  for 
the  Bucceas  of  one's  country.  And  aa  to  the 
neutralities,  1  really  think  the  Russian  virago 
an  impertinent  puss  for  meddling  with  us, 
and  engaging  half  a  score  kittens  of  her  ac- 
quaintance to  scmlcb  the  poor  old  lion,  who, 
if  he  has  been  insolent  in  his  day,  hua  proba- 
bly acted  no  otheru'ise  than  they  themselves 
would  hiive  aeled  in  his  circumstances,  an 
with  his  power  to  embolden  them. 

I  am  glad  that  the  myrtles  reached  yo 
safe,  but  am  persuaded  from  past  expenem 
thatf  no  management  will  keep  them  Ion 
alive  in  London,  especially  in  the  city.  Ou. 
own  English  Trots,  tlie  natives  of  the  coun- 
try, ore  for  the  most  part  too  delicate  to 
thrive  there,  much  more  tiie  nice  Italian.  To 
give  theui,  however,  the  best  chance  they  can 
have,  the  lady  must  keep  them  well  watered, 
^ving  tlium  a  moderate  quantity  in  snmmer 
lime  every  other  day,  imd  in  winter  about 
twice  a  week ;  not  spring-water,  for  that 
would  kill  them.  At  Micnaelmas,  as  much 
of  the  mould  as  can  be  taken  out  without 
disturbing  the  roots  must  be  evacuated,  and 
its  place  supplied  with  fresh,  the  lighter  the 
better.  And  once  in  two  years  the  plants 
must  be  drawn  out  of  their  pots,  wiib  tlie 
entire  ball  of  earth  about  them,  and  the  mat- 
ted roots  pared  off  with  a  sharp  knife,  when 
they  must  be  planted  again  with  an  addition 
of  rich  light  earth  as  before.  Thus  dealt 
with,  they  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  a  green- 
house, where  they  can  have  plenty  of  sweet 
air,  which  is  absolutely  neces-sary  to  their 
health.  I  used  to  purchase  ihem  at  Covent 
Golden  almost  eveiy  year  when  I  lived  in  the 
Temple:  but  even  in  that  airy  situation  they 
were  sure  to  lose  their  leaf  in  winter,  and 
seldom  recovered  it  again  in  spring.  1  wish 
them  a  belter  fate  at  Hoxton. 

Olney  has  seen  this  day  what  it  nefer  saw 
before,  and  what  will  serve  it  to  talk  of,  I 
suppose,  for  years  lo  come.  At  eleven  o'clock 
this  morning,  a  P»^y  of  soMiera  entered  the 
town,  driving  before  them  another  party,  wlio, 
alter  obstinately  defending  the  oridge  for 
Home  lime,  were  obliged  to  quit  it  and  ran. 
They  ran  in  very  good  order,  frequently  faced 
about  and  fired,  but  were  at  last  obliged  to 
suirender  prisoners  of  war.  There  has  been 
Oinch  druHmingand  Bhontiiig,much  scamper. 
lug  about  in  tlie  dirt,  but  not  an  inch  of  laco 


of  it. 
It  is 


vn,  at  least  at  the  Silver  End 
ir  Joint  request  that  you  will  not 


to  for  a  fortnight. 
i  in  tlusparticu' 
lelp  ascribing  so  long  ■ 
St  CAUse.     "Hic  longer  y 
letters  the  better,  bat  a  short  one  la  better 


again  leave  u 

that  we  cannot  help  ascribing  so 

lence  to  the  worst  cause.     'Hie  longer  your 


Mrs.  Unwin  is  pretty  well,  and  adds  the 
greetings  of  her  love  to  mine. 

Yours,  my  dear  fiiend,        W.  C 


OInej,  lluch  1^  ITBl. 

My  dear  Friend, — A  slight  disorder  in  my 

eye  may  possibly  prevent  my  writing  you  a 

.ter,  and  would   perhaps   have   pr«- 

oy  writing  at  all,  if  I  had  not  known 

I  account  a  fortnight's  silence  a  week 

Mirry  that  I  gave  yon  the  trouble  lo 
ic«  upon  so  trivial  a  subject  as  tlie 
passage  in  queiilion.  I  did  not  understand  hv 
your  first  objections  to  it  that  you  thouRlit  it 
so  exceptionable  as  you  do ;  but,  being  belter 
informed,  I  immediately  resolved  to  expungo 
it,  and  subjoin  a  few  lines  which  you  will 
oblige  me  by  substituting  in  its  place.  1  am 
not  very  fond  of  weaving  a  political  thrcMl 
into  any  of  my  pieces,  and  that  for  two  n-jw 
sons :  first,  because  I  do  not  think  myaelf 

Sualified,  in  point  of  intelligence,  to  form  a 
ecided  opinion  on  any  such  topics;  and, 
secondly,  because  I  think  them,  thou^  per- 
haps as  popular  as  any,  the  most  useless  of 
all.  The  following  verses  ore  designed  to 
succeed  immediately  after 

flghti  with  justice  on  his  Me. 


I  am  obliged  to  you  for  vo«r  advice  with 
respect  to  thb  manner  of  publication,  and  feel 
myself  inclined  lo  be  determined  by  it.  So  , 
far  OS  I  have  proceeded  on  tlit  Bubjcct  of 
"Expostulation,"  I  have  written  with  tolera- 
ble ease  lo  myself,  and  in  my  own  opinion 
(for  an  opinion  1  am  obli'^ed  to  have  about 
what  I  write,  whether  E  will  or  no),  with  mote 
emphasis  and  energy  tiian  in  either  of  ihe 
others.  But  it  seems  lo  open  upon  me  with 
an  abundance  of  matter  that  forebodes  a  con- 
siderable length :  and  the  time  of  year  ia 
come  when,  what  with  ^valking  and  garden- 
ing, I  can  find  but  little  leisure  for  the  pt-n. 
1  mean  however,  as  soon  as  1  have  onsni(ti:?(l 
a  new  scion  into  the  "  Progisaa  of  Error" 
iiist«ad  of  *  *  *  *,  and  when  I   have  trao- 


fit*  ti  eabimuifd  for  U. 
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•cribed  "  Truth,"  and  sent  it  to  you,  to  apply 
myself  to  the  composition  last  undertaken 
Iritb  as  much  industry  as  I  can.  If,  there- 
fere,  the  first  lliree  are  put  into  the  press 
while  I  am  spinning  and  weaving  the  last, 
the  whole  may  perhaps  be  ready  for  publica- 
tion before  the  proper  season  will  be  past  I 
mean  at  present  that  a  few  select  smaller 
pieoes,  about  seven  or  eight  perhaps,  the  best 
I  can  find  in  a  bookful  that  I  have  by  me, 
shall  accompany  them.  All  together  they 
will  furnish,  I  should  imagine,  a  volume  of 
tolerable  bulk,  that  need  not  be  indebted  to 
an  onreasonable  breadth  of  margin  for  the 
kwortance  of  its  figure. 

If  a  board  of  inquiry .  were  to  be  estab- 
lished, at  which  poets  were  to  undergo  an 
examination  respecting  the  motives  tlmt  in- 
duced them  to  publish,  and  I  were  to  be  sum- 
moned to  attend,  that  I  might  give  an  aceount 
of  mine,  I  think  I  could  truly  say,  what  per- 
haps few  poets  could,  that,  though  I  have  no 
oljection  to  lucrative  consequences,  if  any 
inch  should  follow,  they  are  not  my  aim ; 
moch  leas  is  it  my  ambition  to  exhibit  myself 
to  the  world  as  a  genius.  What  then,  says 
Bir.  President,  can  possibly  be  your  motive  ? 
I  an'^wer  with  a  bow — amusement  There 
is  nothing  but  this — ^no  occupation  within 
the  compass  of  my  small  sphere,  poetry  ex- 
cepted, that  can  do  much  towards  diverting 
that  train  of  melancholy  thoughts,  which, 
when  I  am  not  thus  employed,  ju-e  forever 
pouring  themselves  in  upon  me.  And  if  I 
did  nnt  publish  what  I  write,  I  could  not  in- 
terest myself  sufficiently  in  my  own  success 
to  make  an  amusement  of  it 

In  my  account  of  the  battle  fought  at  01- 
ney,  I  laid  a  snare  for  your  curiosity  and  suc- 
ceeded. I  supposed  it  would  have  an  enig- 
matical appearance,  and  so  it  had ;  but  like 
mo^  other  riddles,  when  it  comes  to  be 
solved,  yon  will  find  that  it  was  not  worth 
the  trouble  of  conjecture.  There  are  soldiers 
<IBartered  at  Newport  and  at  Olney.  These 
inet,  by  order  of  their  respective  officers,  in 
Emberton  Marsh,  performed  all  the  manoeu- 
vies  of  a  de«?dy  battle,  and  the  result  was 
that  this  town  was  taken.  Since  I  wrote,  they 
have  again  encountered  with  the  same  inten- 
tion ;  and   Mr.  R kept  a  room  for  me 

and  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  we  might  sit  and  view 
them  at  our  ease.  We  did  so,  but  it  did  not 
tnswer  our  expectation ;  for,  before  the  con- 
tent could  be  decided,  the  powder  on  both 
«de«  beinff  expended,  the  combatants  were 
obliged  to  leave  it  an  nndecided  contests  If 
it  were  poamble  that,  when  two  great  armies 
apcod  the  ni^ht  in  expectation  of  a  battle,  a 
third  could  silently  steal  away  their  ammuni- 
tion and  anna  of  every  kind,  what  a  comedy 
would  it  make  of  that  which  always  has  such 
fttr^cal  conclusion! 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM   UlTWIN. 

Olney,  April  2, 1781. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^Fine  weather,  and  a  va- 
riety  of  extra-foraneous  occupations,  (search 
Johnson^s  dictionary  for  that  word,  and  if 
not  found  there,  insert  it — ^for  it  saves  a  deal 
of  circumlocution,  and  is  very  lawfully  com- 
pounded,) make  it  difficult,  (excuse  the  length 
of  a  parenthesis,  which  I  did  not  foresee  the 
length  of  when  I  began  it,  and  which  may 
perhaps  a  little  perplex  the  sense  of  what  I 
am  writing,  though,  as  I  seldom  deal  in  that 
figure  of  speech,  I  have  the  less  need  to  make 
an  apology  for  doing  it  at  present,)  make  it 
difiicOit  (I  say)  for  me  to  find  opportunities 
for  writing.  My  morning  is  engrossed  by 
the  garden ;  and  in  the  a&moon,  till  I  have 
drunk  tea,  I  am  fit  for  nothing.  At  five 
o'clock  we  walk,  and  when  the  walk  is  over 
lassitude  recommends  rest,  and  again  I  be- 
come fit  for  nothing.  The  current  hour, 
therefore,  which  (I  need  not  tell  you)  is 
comprised  in  the  interval  between  four  and 
five,  is  devoted  to  your  service,  as  the  only 
one  in  the  twenty-four  which  is  not  otherwise 
engaged. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  have  felt  a  great 
deal  upon  the  occasion  you  mention  in  your 
last,  especially  on  account  of  the  asperity  you 
have  met  with  in  the  behavior  of  yoar  friend. 
Reflect,  however,  that,  as  it  is  natural  to  you 
to  have  very  fine  feelings,  it  is  equally  natu- 
ral to  some  other  tempers  to  leave  those 
feelings  entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  to 
speak  to  you,  and  to  act  towards  you,  just  as 
they  do  towards  the  rest  of  mankind,  with- 
out the  least  attention  to  the  irritability  of 
your  system.  Men  of  a  rough  and  unspar- 
ing address  should  take  great  care  that  they 
be  always  in  the  right,  the  justness  and  pro- 
priety of  their  sentiments  and  censures  being 
the  only  tolerable  apology  that  can  be  made 
for  such  a  conduct,  especmlly  in  a  country 
where  civility  of  behavior  is  inculcated  even 
from  the  cradle.  But,  in  the  instance  now 
under  our  contemplation,  I  think  you  a  suf- 
ferer under  the  weight  of  an  animadversion 
not  founded  in  truth,  and  which,  consequently, 
you  did  not  deserve.  I  account  him  faithful 
m  the  pulpit  who  dissembles  nothing  that  he 
believes  for  fear  of  giving  offence.  To  ac- 
commodate a  discourse  to  the  judgment  and 
opinion  of  others,  for  the  sake  of  pleasing 
them,  though  by  doing  so  we  are  obliged  to 
depart  widely  from  our  own,  is  to  be  un- 
faithful to  ourselves  at  least,  and  cannot  be 
accounted  fidelity  to  Him  whom  we  profess 
to  serve.  But  there  are  few  men  who  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  the  exercise  of  charity 
and  forbearance ;  and  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion has  afforded  you  an  ample  opportunity 
in  this  respect  to  show  how  readily,  though 
differing  in  your  views,  you  can  practise  all 
that  he  could  possibly  expect  from  you,  if 
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your  persuasion  corresponded  exactly  with 
his  own. 

With  respect  to  Monsieur  U  Curiy  I  think 
you  not  quite  excusable  for  suffering  such  a 
man  to  give  you  any  uneasiness  at  all.  The 
grossness  and  injustice  of  his  demand  ought 
to  be  its  own  antidote.  If  a  robber  should 
miscall  you  a  pitiful  fellow  for  not  carrying 
a  purse  full  of  gold  about  you,  would  his 
brutality  give  you  any  concern  ?  I  suppose 
not  Why,  then,  have  you  been  distressed 
ill  the  present  instance? 

Yours,  W.  C. 

TO  THE   REV.  JOHN  KEWTON.* 

OUaejy  April  8, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend^ — Since  I  commenced  au- 
thor, my  letters  are  even  less  worth  your  ac- 
ceptance that  they  were  before.  I  shall  soon 
however,  lay  down  the  character,  and  cease 
to  trouble  you  with  directions  to  a  printer,  at 
lepst  till  the  summer  is  over.  If  I  live  to  see 
the  return  of  winter,  I  may,  perhaps,  assume 
it  again ;  but  my  appetite  for  fame  is  not 
keen  enough  to  combat  with  my  love  of  fine 
weather,  my  love  of  indolence,  and  my  love 
of  pu\lening  employments. 

1  «end  you,  by  Mr.  Old,  my  works  com- 
plete, bound  in  brown  paper,  and  numbered 
according  to  the  series  in  which  I  would  have 
tliem  published.  With  respect  to  the  poem 
called  "  Truth,"*  it  is  so  true,  that  it  can  hardly 
fail  of  giving  offence  to  unenlightened  read- 
ers. I  think,  tlierefore,  that,  in  order  to  ob- 
viate in  some  measure  those  prejudices  that 
will  naturally  erect  their  bristles  against  it, 
an  explanatory  preface,  such  as  you  (and  no- 
body so  well  as  you)  can  furnish  me  ^ith, 
will  have  every  grace  of  propriety  to  recom- 
mend it  Or,  if  you  are  not  averse  to  the 
tusk,  and  your  avocations  will  allow  you  to 
undertake  it,  and  if  you  think  it  would  be 
^■  '  more  proper,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  in- 
dv  wd  to  you  for  a  preface  to  the  whole.  I 
wj-^li  you,  however,  to  consult  your  own  judg- 
ment upon  the  occasion,  and  to  engage  m 
either  of  these  works,  or  neither,  just  as  your 
discretion  guides  you. 

I  have  written  a  great  deal  to-day,  which 
must  be  my  excuse  for  an  abrupt  conclusion. 
Our  love  attends  you  both.  We  are  in  pretty 
good  health ;  Mrs.  Unwin,  indeed,  better  than 
usual :  and  as  to  me,  I  ail  nothing  but  the 
incurable  ailment 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 

Thanks  for  the  cocoa-nut 
I  send  you  a  cucumber,  not  of  my  own 
raising,  and  yet  raised  by  me. 

Solve  thb  enigma,  dark  enough 

To  puizlc  any  brains 
That  are  not  downright  puzzle-proof) 

And  eat  it  for  your  pams. 

*  Prirate  correspondeooe. 


TO  THE  EBV.  JOHH  REWTOK.* 

Oinej,  Moodtj,  Aprtl  93, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Having  not  the  least 
doubt  of  your  ability  to  execMe  just  such  • 
preface  as  I  should  wish  to  see  prefixed  to 
my  publication,  and  being  convineed  that  you 
have  no  good  foundation  for  those  wluch  yon 
yourself  entertain  upon  the  subject,  I  neither 
withdraw  my  requisition  nor  abate  one  jot 
of  the  earnestness  with  which  I  made  it  I 
admit  the  delicacy  of  the  occasion,  bat  am 
far  from  apprehending  that  you  will  therefore 
find  it  difficult  to  succeed.  Yon  can  draw  a. 
hair-stroke  where  another  man  would  make 
a  blot  as  broad  as  a  sixpence. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  interest 
yon  take  in  the  appearance  of  my  poems,  and 
much  pleased  by  the  alacrity  with  which  yon 
do  it  Your  favorable  opinion  of  them  af- 
fords me  a  comfortable  presage  with  respect 
to  that  of  the  public :  for  though  I  make  al- 
lowances for  your  partiality  to  me  and  mine, 
because  mine,  yet  I  am  sure  you  would  not 
suffer  me  unadmonished  to  add  myself  to 
the  multitude  of  insipid  rhymers,  with  whose 
productions  the  world  is '  already  too  much 
pestered. 

It  is  worth  while  to  send  you  a  riddle,  you 
make  such  a  variety  of  guesses,  and  turn  and 
tumble  it  about  with  such  an  industrious  cu- 
riosity. The  solution  of  that  in  question  is 
— ^let  me  see ;  it  requires  some  consideration 
to  explain  it,  even  though  I  made  it  I 
raised  the  seed  that  produced  the  pUnt  that 
produced  the  fruit  that  produced  the  seed 
that  produced  the  fruit  I  sent  you.  This 
latter  seed  I  gave  to  the  gardener  of  Tyring- 
ham,  who  brought  me  the  cucumber  you 
mention.  Thus  you  see  I  raised  it — that  is 
to  say,  I  raised  it  vhlually  by  having  raised 
its  progenitor;  and  yet  I  did  not  raise  it, 
because  the  identical  seed  from  which  it  grew 
was  raised  at  a  distance.  You  observe  1  did 
not  speak  rashly  when  I  spoke  of  it  as  dark 
enough  to  pose  an  CEdipus,  and  have  no  need 
to  call  your  own  sagacity  in  question  for  fall- 
ing short  of  the  discovery. 

A  report  has  prevailed  at  Olnev  that  yon 
are  coming  in  a  fortnight;  but,  talcing  it  for 
granted  tlmt  you  know  best  when  you  shall 
come,  and  that  you  will  make  us  happy  in  the 
same  knowledge  as  soon  as  you  are  possessed 
of  it  younelf,  I  did  not  venture  to  build  any 
sanguine  expectations  upon  it 

I  have  at  last  read  the  second  volume  of 

Mr. ^'s  work,  and  had  some  hope  that  I 

should  prevail  with  myself  to  read  the  first 
likewise.  I  began  his  book  at  the  latter  end, 
bccaui^c  the  first  port  of  it  was  engaged  when 
I  received  the  second :  but  I  had  not  so  good 
an  appetite  as  the  soldier  of  tlie  Gunrds,  who, 
I  was  informed  when  I  lived  in  London, 
would  for  a  small  matter,  eat  up  a  cat  alive, 
*  Private  corratpondsaoe. 
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beginning  at  her  tail  and  finishing  with  her 
whkkers. 

Youre,  ut  semper,        W.  C. 

The  period  was  now  arrived,  in  which 
Cowper  was  at  length  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  the  avowed  character  of  an  author. 
It  is  an  epoch  in  British  literature  worthy  of 
being  recorded,  because  poetry  in  his  hasda 
became  the  handmaid  of  morality  and  religion. 
Too  often  has  the  Muse  been  prostituted  to 
more  ignoble  ends.  Bat  it  is  to  the  praise 
of  Cowper,  that  he  never  wrote  a  line  at 
which  modesty  might  blush.  His  verse  is 
identified  with  whatever  is  pure  in  conception, 
chaste  in  imagery,  and  moral  in  its  aim.  His 
object  was  to  strengthen,  not  to  enervate ;  to 
import  health,  not  to  administer  to  disease ; 
and  to  inspire  a  love  for  virtue,  by  exhibiting 
the  deformity  of  vice.  So  long  as  nature 
ehall  possess  the  power  to  charm,  and  the 
interests  of  solid  truth  and  wisdom,  arrayed 
in  the  garb  of  taste,  and  enforced  by  nervous 
bngoage,  shall  deserve  to  predominate  over 
iwdttctive  imagery,  the  page  of  Cowper  will 
demand  our  admiration,  and  be  read  with  de- 
light and  profit. 

The  following  letters  afford  a  very  pleasing 
einnimstantial  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  induced  to  venture  into  the  world  as 
a  poet 

We  will  only  add  to  the  information  they 
contain  what  we  learn  from  the  authority  of 
his  guardian  friend,  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  she 
strongly  solicited  him,  on  his  recovery  from 
a  very  long  fit  of  mental  dejection,  to  devote 
his  thoughts  to  poetry  of  considerable  extent. 
She  suggested  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the 
first  subject  of  his  verse,  **  The  Progress  of 
Error,"  which  the  reader  will  recollect  as  the 
second  poem  in  hb  first  volume.  The  time 
when  that  volume  was  completed,  and  the 
motives  of  its  author  for  giving  it  to  the  world, 
ire  clearly  displayed  in  an  admirable  letter 
to  his  poetical  cousin,  Mrs.  Cowper.  His 
feelinss,  on  the  approach  of  publication,  are 
d&«cribed  with  his  usual  nobleness  of  senti- 
m^int  and  simplicity  of  expression,  in  reply  to 
a  qaei^tion  upon  the  subject  from  the  anxious 
young  fnena  to  whom  he  gave  the  first  notice 
of  his  intention  in  the  next  letter. 

TO  THE   BEV.    WILLIAM   UHWIN. 

Olnoy,  Mfty  1, 178L 

Your  mother  says  I  must  write,  and  must 
admits  of  no  apology;  I  might  otherwise 
plead,  that  I  have  nothing  to  say,  that  I  am 
weary,  that  I  am  dull,  that  it  would  be  more 
convenient  therefore  for  you,  as  well  as  for 
myself,  that  1  should  let  it  alone.  But  aU 
these  pleas,  and  whatever  pleas  besides,  either 
diflinelination,  indolence,  or  neccHsity  might 
sagged  are  overruled,  as  they  ought  to  l)e, 
the  moment  a  lady  adduces  her  irrefragable 


argument,  you  must.  You  have  still  however 
one  comfort  left,  that  what  I  must  write,  you 
may  or  may  not  read,  just  as  it  shall  please 
you ;  unless  Lady  Anne  at  your  elbow  should 
say  you  must  read  it,  and  then,  like  a  true 
knight,  you  will  obey  without  looking  for  a 
remedy. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  published, 
in  one  volume  octavo,  price  three  shillings, 
Poems,  by  William  Cowper,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esq.  You  may  suppose,  by  the  size 
of  the  publication,  that  the  greatest  part  of 
them  have  been  long  kept  secret,  because  you 
yourself  have  never  seen  them ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  tliey  were  most  of  them,  except  what 
you  Iiave  in  your  possession,  the  produce  of 
the  last  winter.  Two-thirds  of  the  compila- 
tion will  be  occupied  by  four  pieces,  the  first 
of  which  sprung  up  in  the  monm  of  December, 
and  the  last  of  them  in  the  month  of  March. 
They  contain,  I  suppose,  in  all,  about  two 
thousand  and  five  hundred  lines ;  are  known, 
or  to  be  known  in  due  time,  by  the  names  of 
Table  Talk— The  Progress  of  Error— Truth 
— Expostulation,  Mr.  Newton  writes  a  pre- 
face, and  Johnson  is  the  publisher.  The 
principal,  I  may  say  the  only,  reason  why  I 
never  mentioned  to  you,  till  now,  an  anair 
which  I  am  just  going  to  make  known  to  all 
the  world  (if  that  Mr.  All-the-world  should 
think  it  worth  his  knowing)  has  been  this ; 
that  till  within  these  few  days,  I  had  not  the 
honor  to  know  it  myself.  This  may  seem 
strange,  but  it  is  true,  for,  not  knowing  where 
to  find  underwriters  who  would  choose  to 
insure  them,  and  not  finding  it  convenient  to 
a  purse  like  mine  to  run  any  hazard,  even 
upon  the  credit  of  my  own  ingenuity,  I  was 
very  much  in  doubt  for  some  weeks  whether 
any  bookseller  would  be  willing  to  subject 
himself  to  an  ambiguity,  that  might  prove 
very  expensive  in  case  of  a  bad  maAet.  But 
Johnson  has  heroically  set  all  peradventures 
at  defiance,  and  takes  the  whole  charge  upon 
himself.  So  out  I  come.  I  shall  be  glad  of 
my  Translations  from  Vincent  Bourne  in  your 
next  frank.  My  Muse  will  lay  herself  at  your 
feet  immediately  on  her  first  public  appear- 
ance. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  May  9, 17BL 
My  dear  Sir, — ^I  am  in  the  press,  and  it  is 
in  vain  to  deny  it  But  how  mysterious  is 
the  conveyance  of  intelligence  from  one  end 
to  the  other  of  your  great  city !  Not  many 
days  since,  except  one  man,  and  he  but  little 
taller  than  yourself,  all  London  was  ignorant 
of  it ;  for  1  do  not  suppose  that  the  public 
prints  have  yet  announced  the  most  agreeable 
tidings ;  the  title-page,  which  is  the  oasis  of 
the  wlvertisement,  having  so  lately  reached 
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the  publisher;  and  it  is  now  known  to  you, 
who  live  at  least  two  miles  distant  from  my 
confidant  upon  the  occasion. 

My  labors  are  principally  the  production 
of  the  last  winter ;  all  indeed,  except  a  few  of 
the  minor  pieces.  When  I  can  find  no  other 
occupation  I  think,  and  when  I  think  I  am  very 
apt  to  do  it  in  rhyme.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  the  season  of  the  year  which  generally 
pinches  off  the  flowers  of  poetry  unfolds  mine, 
such  as  they  are,  and  crowns  me  with  a  winter 
garland.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  I  and  my 
contemporary  bards  are  by  no  means  upon  a 
par.  They  write  when  the  delightful  influen- 
ces of  fine  weather,  fine  prospects,  and  a  brisk 
motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  make  poetry 
almost  the  language  of  nature;  and  I,  when 
icicles  depend  from  all  the  leaves  of  the  Par- 
nassian laurel,  and  when  a  reasonable  man 
would  as  little  expect  to  succeed  in  verse  as 
to  hear  a  blackbircl  whistle.  This  must  be  my 
apology  to  you  for  whatever  want  of  fire  and 
animation  you  observe  in  what  you  will 
shortly  have  the  perusal  of.  As  to  the  public, 
if  thev  like  me  not,  there  is  no  remedy.  A 
friend  will  weigh  and  consider  all  disadvan- 
tages,  and  make  as  large  allowances  as  an 
author  can  wish,  and  larger  perhaps  than  he 
has  any  right  to  expect ;  but  not  so  the  world 
at  large ;  whatever  they  do  not  like,  they  will 
not  by  any  apology  be  persuaded  to  forgive, 
and  it  would  be  in  vain  to  tell  them  that  I 
wrote  my  verses  in  January,  for  they  would 
immediately  reply,  "Why  did  not  you  write 
them  in  May  ?"  A  question  that  might  puzzle 
a  wiser  head  than  we  poets  are  generally 
blessed  with.  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM   UKWni. 

Olney,  May  10, 17S1. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^It  is  Friday;  I  have  just 
drunk  tea,  and  just  perused  your  letter;  and 
though  this  answer  to  it  cannot  set  off*  till 
SuncEiy,  I  obey  the  warm  impulse  I  feel,  which 
will  not  permit  me  to  postpone  the  business 
till  the  regular  time  of  ^Tiling. 

I  expected  you  would  be  grieved ;  if  you  had 
not  been  so,  those  sensibilities  which  attend 
you  upon  every  other  occasion  must  have  left 
you  upon  this.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  given 
you  pain,  but  not  sorry  that  you  have  felt  it 
A  concern  of  that  sort  would  be  absurd,  be- 
cause it  would  be  to  regret  your  friendship  for 
me,  and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  effect  of  it. 
Allow  yourself  however  three  minutes  only 
for  reflection,  and  your  penetration  must  ne- 
cessarily dive  into  the  motives  of  my  conduct 
In  the  first  place,  and  by  way  of  prefisice,  re- 
member that  I  do  not  (whatever  your  partiality 
may  incline  you  to  do)  account  it  of  much  con- 
sequence to  any  friend  of  mine  whether  he  is, 
or  is  not,  employed  by  me  upon  such  an  oc- 
casion.   But  all  affected  renunciations  of  po- 


etical merit  apart,  and  all  unaffected  expres- 
sions of  the  sense  I  Imco  of  my  own  littleness 
in  the  poetical  character  too,  the  obvious  and 
only  reason  why  I  re^^orted  to  Mr.  Neintoii, 
and  not  to  my  friend  Unwin,  was  this:  that 
the  former  lived  at  London,  the  latter  at 
Stock ;  the  former  was  upon  tlie  spot  to  cor- 
rect the  press,  to  give  instructions  respecting 
any  sudden  alterations,  and  to  settle  v^ith 
the  publisher  everything  that  might  possibly 
occur  in  the  course  of  such  a  business ;  the 
latter  could  not  be  applied  to  for  tliese  pur- 
poses without  what  I  thought  would  be  a 
manifest  encroachment  on  his  kindness ;  be- 
cause it  might  happen  that  the  troublesome 
office  might  cost  him  now  and  then  a  journey, 
which  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
endure  the  thought  of. 

When  I  wTOte  to  you  for  the  copies  yoa 
have  sent  me,  I  told  you  I  was  making  a  col- 
lection, but  not  with  a  design  to  publish. 
There  is  nothing  truer  than  at  that  time  I  had 
not  the  smallest  expectation  of  sending  a 
volume  of  Poems  to  the  pre^s.  I  had  several 
small  pieces  that  might  amuse,  but  I  would 
not^  when  I  publish,  make  the  amusement 
of  the  reader  my  only  object  When  the 
winter  deprived  me  of  other  employments,  I 
began  to  compose,  and,  seeing  six  or  seven 
months  before  me  which  would  naturally 
aflfbrd  me  much  leisure  for  such  a  purpose,  1 
undertook  a  piece  of  some  length ;  that  fin- 
ished,  another;  and  so  on,  till  I  had  amassed 
the  number  of  lines  I  mentioned  in  my  last 

Believe  of  me  what  you  please,  but  not 
that  I  am  indifferent  to  you  or  your  friend- 
ship forme  on  any  occasion. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEV.   WILLLUf   UNWCf. 

Olney,  May  S3, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^If  a  writer's  friends  have 
need  of  patience,  how  much  more  the  writer  I 
Your  desire  to  see  my  Muse  in  public,  and 
mine  to  gratify  you,  must  both  suffer  the 
mortification  of  delay.  I  expected  that  my 
trumpeter  would  have  infonned  the  world, 
by  this  time,  of  all  that  is  ncedfbl  for  them 
to  know  upon  such  an  occasion ;  and  that  an 
advertising  blast,  blovina  through  every  news- 
paper, would  have  said — ^  The  Poet  is  com- 
ing."— But  man,  especially  man  that  writes 
verse,  is  bom  to  disappointments,  as  surely 
as  printers  and  bookseller:^  are  born  to  be 
the  most  dilatory  and  ti'dious  of  all  crea- 
tures. The  plain  English  of  this  magnificent 
preamble  is,  that  the  seJi»on  of  publication 
is  just  elapsed,  that  tlie  town  is  going  into 
the  country  every  day,  and  that  my  book 
cannot  appear  till  they  return,  that  is  to  say, 
not  till  next  winter.  This  misfortune,  how- 
evor,  comes  m»t  without  its  attendant  advaiw 
tage;  I  shall  now  Imvc,  what  I  should  not 
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otherwise  have  had,  an  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  press  mysolf :  no  small  advantage 
apon  any  occasion,  but  especially  important 
where  poetry  is  concerned  !  A  single  erratum 
may  knock  out  the  braina  of  a  whole  pas- 
sage and  that,  perhaps,  which  of  all  others 
the  unfortunate  poet  is  the  most  proud  of. 
Add  to  this  that,  now  and  then,  there  is  to 
be  found  in  a  pAntinff-house  a  presumptuous 
intermeddler,  who  will  fancy  himself  a  poet 
too,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  a  better  than 
he  that  employs  him.  The  consequence  is 
that,  with  cobbling  and  tinkering,  and  patch- 
ing on  here  and  there  a  shred  of  his  own,  he 
makes  such  a  difference  between  the  original 
and  the  copy,  that  an  author  cannot  know 
his  own  work  again.  Now,  as  I  choose  to 
be  responsible  for  nobody's  dulness  but  my 
own,  I  am  a  little  comforted  when  I  reflect 
that  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  prevent  all 
such  impertinence,  and  yet  not  without  your 
assistance.  It  will  be  quite  necessary  that 
the  correspondence  between  me  and  Johnson 
should  be  carried  on  without  the  expense  of 
postage,  because  proof-sheets  would  make 
double  or  treble  letters,  which  expense,  as  in 
e\'ery  instance  it  must  occur  twice,  first  when 
the  packet  is  sent  and  again  when  it  is  re- 
turned, would  be  rather  inconvenient  to  me, 
who,  aji  you  perceive,  am  forced  to  live  by 
my  wits,  and  to  him  who  hopes  to  get  a  little 
matter,  no  doubt,  by  the  same  means.  Half 
a  dozen  franks,  therefore,  to  me,  and  totidem 
to  him  will  be  singularly  acceptible,  if  you 
can,  without  feeling  it  in  any  respect  a  trou- 
ble, procure  tiiftm  K>r  me.* 

1  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  offer 
to  support  me  in  a  translation  of  Bourne. 
It  is  but  seldom,  however,  and  never  except 
for  my  amusement,  that  I  translate ;  because 
I  find  it  disagreeable  to  work  by  another 
man's  pattern ;  I  should,  at  least,  be  sure  to 
find  it  80  in  a  business  of  any  length.  Again, 
ikai  is  epigranunatio  and  witty  in  Latin  which 
would  be  perfectly  insipid  in  English,  and  a 
truislator  of  Bourne  would  frequently  fmd 
himself  obliged  to  supply  what  is  called  the 
tanu  which  is  in  fact  the  most  difficult  and 
the  mos»t  expensive  part  of  the  whole  com- 
position, and  could  not,  perhaps,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  done  with  any  tolerable  success. 
If  a  Ldtin  poem  is  neat,  elegant,  and  musical, 
it  is  enough — ^but  English  readers  are  not  so 
easMly  ^tisified.  To  quote  myself,  you  will 
find.  In  comparing  the  jackdaw  with  the 
original,  that  I  was  obliged  to  sharpen  a 

Cint,  which,  though  smart  enough  in  the 
tin,  would  in  English  have  appeared  as 
plain  and  as  blunt  as  the  tag  of  a  lace.    I 

*  The  prf  vU«ge  of  n-aoking  letters  waa  fiirtnerly  exei^ 
daad  lo  a  very  different  maimer  flrom  what  is  now  in 
!».  Tli»  name  of  thu  M.F.  w&»  tnforted,  as  !«  usual,  on 
lbs  oofrtt  of  the  letter,  but  tb«»  addri^wi  wm  left  lu  be 
■i>4«d  when  nod  when?)  Ihv  writer  of  the  letter  fouud  il 


love  the  memory  of  Vinny  Bourne.  I  think 
him  a  better  Latin  poet  than  Tibullus,  Pro- 
pertius,  Ausonius,*  or  any  of  the  writers  in 
his  way,  except  Ovid,  and  not  at  all  inferior 
to  him,  1  love  him  too,  with  a  love  of  par- 
tiality, because  he  was  usher  of  the  fifth 
form  at  Westminster,  when  I  passed  through 
it  He  was  so  good-natured,  and  so  indo- 
lent,  that  I  lost  more  than  I  got  by  him ;  for 
he  made  me  as  idle  as  himself.  He  was  such 
a  sloven,  as  if  he  had  trusted  to  his  genius 
as  a  cloak  for  everything  that  could  disgust 
you  in  his  person ;  and  indeed  in  his  writings 
he  has  almost  made  amends  for  all.  His 
humor  is  entirely  original — he  can  speak  of 
a  magpie  or  a  cat  in  terms  so  exquisitely  ap- 
propriate to  the  character  he  draws,  that  one 
would  suppose  him  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
the  creature  he  describes.  And  with  all  his 
drollery  there  is  a  mixture  of  rational  and  even 
religious  reflection  at  times,  and  always  an 
air  of  pleasantry,  good-nature,  and  humanity, 
that  makes  him,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  most 
amiable  writers  in  the  world.  It  is  not  com- 
mon to  meet  with  an  author,  who  can  make 
you  smile  and  yet  at  nobody's  expense ;  who 
is  always  entertaining  and  yet  always  harm- 
less ;  and  who,  though  always  elegant,  and 
classical  to  a  degree  not  always  found  in  the 
classics  themselves,  charms  more  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  playfulness  of  his  ideas  than  by 
the  neatness  and  purity  of  his  verse;  yet 
such  was  poor  Vinny.  I  remember  seeing 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  set  fire  to  his  greasy 
locks,  and  box  his  ears  to  put  it  out  again. 

Since  I  began  to  write  long  poems  I  seem 
to  turn  up  my  nose  at  the  idea  of  a  short  one. 
I  have  lately  entered  upon  one,  which,  if  ever 
finished,  cannot  easily  be  comprised  in  much 
less  than  a  thousand  lines !  But  this  must 
make  part  of  a  second  publication,  and  be 
accompanied,  in  due  time,  by  others  not  yet 
thought  of;  for  it  seems  (what  I  did  not 
know  till  the  bookseller  had  occasion  to  tell 
me  so)  that  single  pieces  stand  no  chance,  and 
that  nothing  less  than  a  volume  will  go  down. 
You  yourself  afford  me  a  proof  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  this  intelligence,  by  sending  me 
franks  which  nothing  less  than  a  volume  can 
fill.  I  have  accordingly  sent  you  one,  but 
am  obliged  to  add  that,  had  the  vnnd  been  in 
any  other  point  of  the  compass,  or,  blowing 
as  it  does  from  the  east,  had  it  been  less  bois- 
terous, you  must  have  been  contented  with 
a  much  shorter  letter,  but  the  abridgment  of 
every  other  occupation  is  very  favorable  to 
that  of  writing. 

I  am  gktd  I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from 

*  The  classic  beauty  and  felicity  of  expression  in  the^ 
Latin  compositions  of  Bourne  have  been  justly  admired ; 
but  a  doubt  will  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  classical  reader, 
whether  the  praise  which  exalts  his  merits  above  those 
of  a  TibulliLS  to  whom  t>oth  Ovid  and  Horace  have 
borne  so  distins^uished  teitimony,  does  not  exceed  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  eulogy. 
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you  by  this  post,  for  the  boy  has  lost  the 
bag  in  which  your  letter  must  have  been  en^ 
closed— another  reason  for  my  prolixity ! 
Yours  affeotionately,        W.  C. 


TO  THU   RBV.  JOHK  NBWTON.* 

Olney,  May  98)  1781. 

My  dear  Friend,— I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  with  my 
**  Table  Talk,**  and  wish  that  my  viva  voce 
table-talk  could  repay  you  for  the  trouble 
you  have  had  with  the  written  one. 

The  sraiion  is  wonderfully  improved  within 
this  day  or  two ;  and  if  these  cloudless  skies 
are  continued  to  us,  or  rather  if  the  cold 
winds  do  not  set  in  again,  promises  you  a 
pleasant  excursion,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the 
weather  can  conduce  to  make  it  such.  You 
seldom  complain  of  too  much  sunshine,  and 
if  you  are  prepared  for  a  heat  somewhat  like 
that  of  Africii,  the  south  Walk  in  our  long 
garden  will  exactly  suit  you.  Reflected  from 
the  gravel  and  from  the  walls,  and  beating 
upon  your  head  at  the  same  time,  it  may  pos- 
sibly make  you  wish  you  could  enjoy  for  an 
hour  or  two  that  immensity  of  shade  afforded 
by  the  gigantic  trees  still  growing  in  the  land 
of  your  captivity.^  If  you  could  spend  a 
day  now  and  then  in  those  forests,  and  return 
with  a  wish  to  Enghind,  it  would  be  no  small 
addition  to  the  number  of  your  best  pleas- 
ures. But  penruc  non  homini  datcc.  The  time 
v^ill  come,  perhaps,  (but  death  will  come 
first,)  when  you  will  be  able  to  visit  them 
without  either  danger,  trouble,  or  expense ; 
and  when  the  contemplation  of  those  well- 
remembered  scenes  will  awaken  in  you  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  and  praise,  surpassing  all 
you  could  possibly  sustain  at  present  In 
this  sense,  I  suppose  there  is  a  heaven 
upon  earth  at  all  times,  and  that  the  disem- 
bodied spirit  may  find  a  peculiar  joy,  arising 
from  the  contemplation  of  those  places  it 
was  formerly  conversant  with,  and  so  far,  at 
least,  be  reconciled  to  a  world  it  was  once 
so  weary  of,  as  to  use  it  in  the  delightful 
way  of  thankful  recollection. 

Miss  Catlett  must  not  think  of  any  other 
lodging  than  we  can,  without  any  inconve- 
nience as  we  shall  with  all  possible  pleasure, 
furnish  her  with.  We  can  each  of  us  say — 
that  is,  I  can  say  it  in  Latin,  and  Mrs.  Unwiu 
in  English — NUiU  tui  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Having  two  more  letters  to  write,  I  find 
myself  obliged  to  shorten  this ;  so  once  more 
wishing  you  a  good  journey,  and  ourselves 
the  happiness  of  receiving  you  in  good 
health  and  spirits, 

I  remain  affectionately  yours,      W.  C. 

•  Private  coreopondenoe. 

t  Mr.  Newtuu^s  voyaire  to  Africa,  and  his  slate  of  mind 
at  that  period,  are  reolio^ly  described  by  himself  in  his 
own  writinirs,  a»  well  as  the  great  moral  ohaogo  which 
he  subeequently  experieoced. 


TO  THE   RBV.  WILLIAM   tlinvni. 

Ohw^  Umj  9B,  i:SL 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  believe  I  never  gave 
you  trouble  without  feeling  more  than  I  give. 
So  much  by  way  of  preface  and  apology ! 

Thus  stands  the  case — Johnson  has  begun 
to  print,  and  Mr.  Newton  has  already  cor- 
rected the  first  sheet.  Thi.^  unexpected  de- 
spatch makes  it  necessary  lbs  me  to  furnish 
myself  with  the  means  of  communication, 
viz.,  the  franks,  as  soon  as  may  be.  There 
are  reasons  (I  believe  I  mentioned  in  my 
last)  why  I  choose  to  revise  the  proof  my- 
self: nevertheless,  if  your  delicacy  mosit 
suffer  the  puncture  of  a  pin's  point  in  pro- 
curing  the  franks  for  me,  I  release  you  en- 
tirely  from  the  task :  you  are  as  free  as  if  I 
had  never  mentioned  them.  But  yoa  will 
oblige  me  by  a  speedy  answer  upon  this  sub- 
ject, because  it  is  expedient  that  the  printer 
should  know  to  whom  he  is  to  send  his  copy : 
and  when  the  press  is  once  set,  those  hum- 
ble servants  of  the  poets  are  rather  impa- 
tient of  any  delay,  oecause  the  types  are 
wanted  for  other  authors,  who  are  eqoallj 
impatient  to  be  bom. 

This  fine  weather,  I  suppose,  sets  yoa  on 
horseback,  and  allures  the  ladies  into  the 
garden.  If  I  was  at  Stock,  I  should  br  of 
their  party,  and,  while  they  sat  knotting  or 
netting  in  the  shade,  should  comfort  myM*lf 
with  tne  thought  that  I  had  not  a  beast  under 
me  whose  walk  would  seem  tedious,  who^e 
trot  would  jumble  me,  and  whose  gallop 
might  throw  me  into  a  ditch.  What  nature 
expressly  designed  me  for  I  lutve  never  been 
able  to  conjecture,  I  seem  to  mys^elf  so  uni- 
versally disqualified  for  the  common  And 
customary  occupations  and  amusements  of 
mankind.  When  1  was  a  boy,  I  excelled  at 
cricket  and  football,  but  the  fame  I  acquired 
by  achievements  that  way  is  long  since  for- 
gotten, and  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  made 
a  figure  in  an)'thing  since.  I  am  sure,  howr- 
ever,  tliat  she  did  not  design  me  for  a  hors<^ 
man,  and  that,  if  all  men  were  of  my  mind, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  all  jockcyship  for- 
ever. I  am  rather  straitened  for  time,  and 
not  very  rich  in  materials;  therefore,  with. 
our  joint  love  to  you  all,  conclude  mvself. 

Yours  ever,         W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  imWW. 

OUicy,  Jun.  Si»  ITn. 

My  dear  Friend, — If  the  old  adage  be  true, 
that  "  he  gives  t>vice  who  gives  speedily,"  it 
is  equally  true  that  he  who  not  only  use«  ex- 
pedition in  giving,  but  gives  more  than  was 
asked,  gives  ihrice  at  least.   Such  is  the  siyle 

in  which  Mr. confers  a  fcivor.     He  has 

not  only  8(*nt   me  franks  to  JohuiH^n,  but, 
under  anotlier  cover,  hoi^  added  six  to  >ou. 
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%e96  last,  for  aught  thut  appears  by  your 
Utter,  be  threw  in  of  his  own  mere  Dounty. 
I  beg  that  my  share  of  thanks  may  not  be 
wanting  on  this  occasion,  and  that,  when  you 
write  to  him  next,  you  will  assure  him  or  the 
Mose  I  have  of  the  obligation,  which  is  the 
more  flattering,  as  it  includes  a  proof  of  his 
predilection  in  &vor  of  the  poems  his  franks 
are  destined  to  enclose.  May  they  not  for- 
feit his  good  opinion  hereatler,  nor  yours,  to 
whom  I  hold  myself  indebted  in  the  first 
pUee,  and  who  have  equally  given  me  credit 
for  their  doservings !  Your  mother  says  that, 
ahhoQgh  tliere  are  passages  in  them  contain- 
ing opinions  which  will  not  be  universally 
snotrfUibed  to,  the  world  will  at  least  allow 
what  my  great  modesty  ^ill  not  permit  me 
to  subjoin.  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of 
her  judgment,  and  know,  by  having  experi- 
eneed  the  soundness  of  them,  that  her  observ- 
ativQs  are  always  worthy  of  attention  and 
regard.  Vet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  do 
not  feel  the  vanity  of  an  author,  when  she 
i^ommends  me ;  but  I  feel  something  better, 
8  Hpur  to  my  diligence,  and  a  cordial  to  my 
spirits,  both  together  animating  me  to  de- 
iierre,  at  least  not  to  fall  short  of,  her  expect- 
ations. For  I  verily  believe,  if  my  dulness 
«bon\d  earn  me  the  character  of  a  dunce,  the 
croHore  would  affect  her  more  than  me  ;  not 
that  I  am  insensible  of  the  value  of  a  srood 
nsme,  either  as  a  man  or  an  author.  With- 
out an  ambition  to  attain  it,  it  is  absolutely 
aoattain.ible  under  either  of  those  descrip- 
lions.  But  ray  life  having  been  in  many 
nstpei'ts  a  Maries  of  mortifications  and  disap- 
poiotmenta,  I  am  become  less  apprehensive 
and  irapres'»ib!e,  perhnpn,  in  some  points,  than 
I  should  otherwise  have  been;  and,  though  I 
should  be  exquisitely  sorry  to  disjrrace  my 
friends,  could  endure  my  own  share  of  the 
affliction  with  a  reasonable  measure  of  tran- 
qnillitv. 

These  seasonable  showers  have  poured 
flood*  upon  all  the  neighboring  parishes,  but 
h«ve  poiit^ed  us  by.  Afy  garden  languishes, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  fields  too  languish, 
and  the  upland-gniHs  Is  burnt  These  dis- 
criminations  are  not  fortuitous.  But  if  they 
are  providential,  what  do  they  import?  I 
can  only  answer,  as  a  friend  of  muie  once 
answercHl  a  mathematical  question  in  the 
schools — ^Prorsus  nescio.''^  Perhaps  it  is 
that  men  who  will  not  believe  wliat  they 
cannot  understand  may  learn  the  folly  of 
their  conduct,  while  their  very  senses  are 
made  to  witness  against  them;  and  them- 
•elve>  in  the  course  of  providence,  become 
the  4ahject«  of  a  thousand  dispensations  they 
eanoot  explain.  But  the  end  is  never  an- 
•wened.  The  lesson  is  inculcated,  indeed, 
freqaently  enough,  but  nobody  learns  it. 
Well-  lastruction,  vouchsafed  in  vain,  is  (I 
wppoise}  a  debt  to  be  accounted  for  hereafter. 


You  must  understand  this  to  be  a  soli- 
loquy. I  wrote  my  thoughts  without  recol- 
lecting that  I  was  writing  a  letter,  and  to  you. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE   KEV.  WILLIAM  UNWm. 

Olney,  June  24, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend,— The  letter  you  withheld 
so  long,  lest  it  should  give  me  pain,  gave  me 
pleasure.  Horace  says,  the  poets  are  a  wasp- 
ish race;  and,  from  my  own  experience  of 
the  temper  of  two  or  three  with  whom  I  was 
formerly  connected,  I  can  readily  subscribe  to 
the  character  he  gives  them.  But,  for  my 
own  part,  I  have  never  yet  felt  that  exces- 
sive irritability,  which  some  writers  discover, 
when  a  friencf,  in  the  words  of  Pope, 

"  Just  hintA  a  fault,  or  hesitates  dislike." 

Least  of  all  would  I  give  way  to  such  an  un- 
seasonable ebullition,  merely  because  a  civ- 
il  question  is  proposed  to  me,  with  such 
gentleueas,  and  by  a  man  whose  concern  for 
my  credit  and  character  I  verily  believe  to  be 
sincere.  I  reply  therefore,  not  peevishly,  but 
with  a  sense  of  the  kindness  of  your  inten- 
tions, that  I  hope  you  may  make  yourself 
very  easy  on  a  subject,  that  I  can  perceive 
has  occasioned  you  some  solicitude.  When 
I  wrote  the  poem  called  ^  Truth,"  it  was  in- 
dispensably necessary  that  I  should  set  forth 
that  doctrine  which  I  know  to  be  true,  and 
that  I  should  pass  what  I  understood  to  be  a 
just  censure  upon  opinions  and  persuasions 
that  differ  from  or  stand  in  direct  opposition 
to  it ;  because,  though  some  errors  may  be 
innocent,  and  even  religious  errors  are  not 
always  pernicious,  yet,  in  a  case  where  the 
faith  and  hope  of  a  Christian  are  concerned, 
they  must  necessarily  be  destructive ;  and  be- 
cause, neglecting  this,  I  should  have  betrayed 
my  subject ;  either  suppressing  what  in  my 
judgment  is  of  the  last  importance,  or  giving 
countenance  by  a  timid  silence  to  the  very 
evils  it  was  my  design  to  combat.  That  you 
may  understand  me  better,  i  will  subjoin — 
that  I  wrote  that  poem  on  purpose  to  in- 
culcate the  eleemosynary  character  of  the 
Gospel,  as  a  dispensation  of  mercy  in  Xhe 
most  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  claims  of  merit  on  the  part  of 
the  receiver ;  consequently  to  set  the  brand 
of  invalidity  upon  the  plea  of  works,  and  to 
discover,  upon  scriptural  ground,  the  absurd- 
ity of  that  notion,  which  includes  a  solecism 
in  the  very  terms  of  it,  that  man  by  repents 
of  his  Maker  :  I  call  it  a  solecism,  because 
ance  and  good  works  may  deserve  the  mercy 
mercy  deserved  ceases  to  be  mercy,  and  must 
take  the  name  of  justice.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion which  I  said  in  my  last  the  world  would 
not  acquiesce  in,  but  except  this  I  do  not  re- 
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collect  that  I  have  introduced  a  syllable  into 
any  of  my  pieces  that  they  can  possibly  ob- 
ject to ;  and  even  this  I  have  endeavored  to 
deliver  from  doctrinal  drynoss,  by  as  many 
pretty  things  in  the  Way  of  trinket  and  play- 
thing as  I  could  muster  upon  the  subject  So 
that,  if  I  have  rubbed  their  gums,  I  have  taken 
care  to  do  it  with  a  coral,  and  even  that  coral 
embellished  by  the  ribbon  to  which  it  is  tied, 
and  recommended  by  the  tinkling  of  all  the 
bells  I  could  contrive  to  annex  to  it 

You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  call  on 
Johnson;  being  perfectly  acquainted  with 
tlic  progress  of  the  business,  I  am  able  to 
satisfy  your  curiosity  myself— the  post  be- 
fore the  last,  I  returned  to  him  the  second 
sheet  of  "  Table  Talk,**  which  he  had  sent  me 
for  correcti(fti,  and  which  stands  foremost  in 
the  volume.  The  delay  has  enabled  me  to 
add  a  piece  of  considerable  length,  which,  but 
for  the  delay,  would  not  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance upon  this  occasion:  it  answers  to 
the  name  of  Hope. 

I  remember  a  line  in  the  Odyssey,  which, 
literally  translated,  imports  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  world  more  impudent  than  the 
belly.    But,  had  Homer  met  with  an  instance 
of  modest?  like  yours,  he  would  either  have 
suppressed  that  observation,  or  at  least  have 
qualified  it  with  an  exception.    I  hope  that, 
lor  the  future,  Mrs.  Unwin  will  never  suffer 
you  to  go  to  London  without  putting  some 
victuals  in  your  pocket ;  for  what  a  strange 
article  would  it  make  in  a  newspaper,  that  a 
tall,  well-dressed  gentleman,  by  his  appear- 
ance a  clergyman,  and  mih  a  purse  ot  gold 
in  his  pocket,  was  found  starved  to  death  in 
the  street    How  would  it  puzzle  conjecture 
to  account  for  such  a  phenomenon!  some 
would  suppose  that  you  had  been  kidnapped, 
like    Betty  Canning,  of   hungry  memory; 
others   would   say   the    gentleman   was    a 
Methodist,  and  had  practised  a  rigorous  self- 
denial,  which  had  unhappily  proved  too  hard 
for  his  constitution ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  nobody  would  divine  the  real  cause,  or 
suspect  for  a  moment  that  your  modesty  had 
occasioned  the  tragedy  in  question.    By  the 
way,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  spareness  and 
slenderness  of  your  person  may  be  owing  to 
the  same  cause  ?  for  surely  it  is  reasonable 
to  suspect  that  the  bashfulness  which  could 
prevail  against  you  on  so  trying  an  occasion 
may  be  equally  prevalent  on  others.    I  re- 
member having  been  told  by  Colman,  that, 
when  he  once  dined  with  Garrick,  he  repeat- 
edly pressed  him  to  eat  more  of  a  certain  dish 
that  he  was  known  to  be  particularly  fond  of; 
Colman  as  often  refused,  and  at  last  declared 
he  could  not,  "But  could  not  you,"  says 
Garrick,  **  if  you  was  in  a  dark  closet  by  your- 
self?   The  same  question  might  perhaps  be 
put  to  you,  with  as  much  or  more  propriety 
and  therefore  I  recommend  it  to  you,  either 


to  furnish  yourself  with  a  little  more  assurw 
ance  or  always  to  eat  in  the  dark. 

We  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  and,  if  it 
will  be  any  comfort  to  her  to  know  it»  cao 
assure  her,  that  a  lady  in  our  neighborhood 
is  always,  on  such  occasions,  the  most  mift> 
erable  of  all  things,  and  yet  escapes  with 
great  facility  through  all  the  dangers  of  her 
state. 

Yours,  tU  semper,  W.  C 

Among  the  occurrences  that  deserve  to  be 
recorded  in  the  life  of  Cowper,  the  com* 
mencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Lady 
Austen,  from  its  connexion  with  his  literary 
history,  rs  entitled  to  distinct  notice.  Thia 
lady  possessed  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and 
the  power,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  to  engage 
and  interest  the  attention.  Tliis  acquaintance; 
soon  ripened  into  friendship,  and  it  is  to  her 
that  we  are  primarily  indebted  for  the  poem 
of  **  The  Task,"  for  the  ballad  of  **  John  GU- 
pin,"  and  for  the  translation  of  Homer.  The 
occasion  of  this  acquaintance  was  as  fblIow& 

A  lady,  whose  name  was  Jouen,  was  one 
of  the  few  neighbors  admitted  in  the  resi- 
dence of  the  retired  poet    She  was  the  wife 
of  a  clergyman,  who  resided  at  the  village  of 
Clifton,  within  a  mile  of  Olney.    Her  sister 
the  widow  of  Sir  Robert  Austen,  Baronet, 
came  to  pass  some  time  with  her  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1781 ;  and,  as  the  two  ladies  >ntered 
a  shop  in  Olney,  opposite  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Unwin,  Cowper  observed  them  from 
his  window.     Although   naturally  shy,  and 
now  rendered  more  so  by  his  very  long  ill* 
ness,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  the  stranger,  that,  on  hearing  she  was  sis. 
ter  to  Mrs.  Jones,  he  requested  Mrs.  Unwin 
to  invite  them  to  tea.    So  strong  was  his  re- 
luctance to  admit  the  company  of  strangers, 
that,  after  he  had  occasioned  this  invitiition, 
he  was  for  a  long  time  unwilling  to  join  the 
little  party;  but,  having  forced  himself  at 
last  to  engage  in  conversation  with   Lady 
Austen,  he  was  so  delighted  with  her  collo- 
quial talents,  that  he  attended  the  ladie«  on 
their  return  to  Clifton ;  and  from  that  time 
continued  to  cultivate  the  regard  of  his  new 
acquaintance  with  such  assiduous  attention, 
that  she  soon  received  from  him  the  familiar 
and  endearing  title  of  Sister  Ann. 

The  great  and  happy  influence  which  an 
incident  that  seems  at  first  siglU  so  trivial 
produced  on  ttie  imagination  of  Co^^•per,  will 
best  appear  from  the  following  epistle,  which, 
soon  after  Lady  Austen^s  return  to  I^ndon 
for  the  winter,  the  poet  addressed  lo  her,  on 
the  17th  December,  1781. 

Dear  Anna,— between  friend  and  friend, 
Prose  answers  eveiy  common  end ; 
Serves,  in  a  plain  and  homdy  way, 
T'  express  th  occurrence  of  the  doy ; 
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Our  health,  the  weather,  and  the  news ; 
What  walks  we  take,  what  books  we  choose ; 
And  all  the  floating  thoughts  we  find 
Upon  the  surfhce  of  the  mind. 

But  when  a  poet  takes  the  pen, 
Far  more  aUve  than  other  men, 
lie  &els  a  ^ntle  tingling  come 
Down  to  bis  finger  and  his  thumb, 
^riv'd  from  nature's  noblest  part, 
The  centre  of  a  glowing  heart ! 
And  thb  b  what  the  world,  who  knows 
No  flights  above  the  pitch  of  prose, 
His  more  sublime  vagaries  slighting, 
Denominates  an  itch  for  writing. 
No  wonder  I,  who  scribble  rhyme, 
To  catch  the  triflers  of  the  time, 
And  tell  them  truths  divine  and  clear, 
Which,  couch'd  in  prose,  they  will  not  hear; 
Who  labor  hard  to  allure,  and  draw, 
The  loiterers  I  never  saw, 
Should  teel  that  itching  and  that  tingling, 
With  all  my  purpose  intermingling, 
To  your  intrinsic  merit  true. 
When  called  to  address  myself  to  you. 

Mysterious  are  his  ways,  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hour, 
When  minds,  that  never  met  before. 
Shall  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more : 
It  is  th'  allotment  of  the  skies, 
The  hand  of  the  Supremely  Wise, 
That  ^des  and  governs  our  afiections. 
And  |Hans  and  oraers  our  connexions ; 
Directs  us  in  our  distant  road, 
And  marks  the  bounds  of  our  abode. 
Thus  we  were  settled  when  you  found  us, 
Peasants  and  children  all  around  us, 
Not  dreaming  of  so  dear  a  friend. 
Deep  in  the  abyss  of  Silver  EInd.* 
Thus  Martha,  ev'n  against  her  will. 
Perch  d  on  the  top  of  yonder  hill; 
And  you,  though  you  must  needs  prefer 
The  fairer  scenes  of  sweet  Sancerre,t 
Are  come  from  distant  Loire,  to  choose 
A  cottage  on  the  banks  of  Ouse. 
This  poge  of  Providence  quite  new. 
And  now  just  opening  to  our  view. 
Employs  our  present  thoughts  and  peons 
To  guess  and  spell  what  it  contains : 
But  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 
«Will  make  the  dark  enigma  clear; 
'And  furnish  us  perhaps  at  last, 
Like  other  scenes  already  past, 
With  proof  that  we  and  our  afTairs 
Are  part  of  a  Jehovah's  cares : 
For  God  unfolds,  by  slow  degrees, 
The  purport  of  his  deep  decrees ; 
Shecu  every  hour  a  clearer  light, 
In  ud  of  our  defective  sight; 
And  spreads  at  loigth  before  the  tool, 
A  beautifVil  and  perfect  whole, 
Which  busy  man's  inventive  brain 
Toils  to  anticipate  in  vain. 

Sav,  Anna,  had  you  never  known 
Th«  mauties  of  a  rose  full  blown, 
CottM  jou,  tho*  luminous  your  eye. 
By  looking  on  the  bud  descry, 

•  Ao  obsenrs  part  of  Ofaiey,  adJoiaing  to  the  residence 
<r  Cowper,  wblcb  Otoed  the  mArketrplses. 
t  Lady  AoitoD's  tmiAmmin  Franca. 


Or  guess  with  a  prophetic  power. 

The  fiiture  sjplendor  of  the  flower? 

Just  so,  th'  Omnipotent,  who  turns 

The  system  of  a  world's  concerns, 

From  mere  minutis  can  educe 

Events  of  most  important  use ; 

And  bid  a  dawplng  sky  display 

The  blaze  of  a  meridian  day. 

The  works  of  man  tend,  one  and  all. 

As  needs  they  must,  from  great  to  small; 

And  vanity  absorbs  at  length 

The  monuments  of  human  strength. 

But  who  can  tell  how  vast  the  plan 

Which  this  day's  incident  began  "i 

Too  small  perhaps  th«  slight  occasaon 

For  our  dim-sighted  observation ; 

It  pass'd  unnotic'd,  as  the  bird 

That  cleaves  the  yielding  air  unheard, 

And  yet  may  prove,  when  understood, 

An  harbinger  of  endless  good. 

Not  that  I  deem  onr  mean  to  call 
Friendship  a  blessing  cheap  or  small ; 
But  merely  to  remark  that  ours, 
Like  some  of  nature's  sweetest  flowers, 
Rose  from  a  seed  of  tiny  size, 
That  seemed  to  promise  no  such  prize : 
A  transient  visit  intervening, 
And  made  almost  without  a  meaning, 
(Hardly  the  eflect  of  inclination. 
Much  less  of  pleasing  expectation !) 
Produced  a  friendship,  then  begun, 
That  has  cemented  us  in  one ; 
Ajid  plac'd  it  in  our  power  to  prove. 
By  long  fidelity  and  love, 
That  Solomon  has  wisely  spoken  ; 
"  A  three-fold  cord  is  not  soon  broken." 

In  this  interesting  poem  the  author  aeeras 
prophetically  to  anticipate  the  literary  efforts 
that  were  to  spring,  in  process  of  time,  from 
a  friendship  so  unexpected  and  so  pleasing. 

Grenius  of  the  most  exquisite  kind  is  some- 
times, and  perhaps  generally,  so  modest  and 
diffident  as  to  require  continual  solieitatlon 
and  encouragement  from  the  voice  of  sym- 
pathy and  friendship  to  lead  it  into  perma- 
nent and  successful  exertion.  Such  was  the 
genius  of  Cowper;  and  he  therefore  con- 
sidered the  cheerful  and  animating  society 
of  his  new  and  accomplished  friend  as  a 
blessing  cotfiMrred  on  him  by  the  signal  favor 
of  Providence. 

We  shall  find  frequent  allusions  to  this 
lady  in  the  progress  of  the  following  corre- 
spondence. 

TO  THE   REV.  JOHH  NEWTON.* 

Olnej,  July  7, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Mr.  Old  brought  us  th< 
acceptable  news  of  your  safe  arrival.  My 
sensations  at  your  departure  were  far  firom 
pleasant,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  suffered  more  upon 
the  occasion  than  when  you  first  took  leave 
of  Olney.  When  we  shall  meet  again,  and 
in  what  circumstinces,  or  whether  we  shall 
meet  or  not,  is  an  article  to  be  found  no- 
*  Prf vaie  correspondenoe. 
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where  but  in  that  volume  of  Providence 
which  belongs  to  the  current  year,  and  will 
not  be  understood  till  it  is  accomplished. 
Thfc  I  know,  that  your  visit  was  most  agree- 
able here.  It  was  so  even  to  me,  who, 
though  I  live  in  the  midst  of  many  agreea- 
bles,  am  but  little  sensible  of  their  charms. 
But,  when  you  came,  I  dotermined,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  be  deaf  to  the  snggestions  of 
despair ;  that,  if  I  could  contribute  but  little 
to  Uie  pleasure  of  the  opportunity,  I  might 
not  dash  it  with  unseasonable  melancholy, 
and,  like  an  inatrumeni  with  a  broken  string, 
interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  concert 

Lady  Austen,  waving  all  forms,  has  paid 
us  the  first  visit ;  and,  not  content  with  show- 
ing us  that  proof  of  her  respect,  made  hand- 
some apologies  for  her  intrusion.  We  re- 
turned the  visit  yesterday.  She  is  a  lively, 
agreeable  woman ;  has  seen  much  of  the 
world,  and  accounts  it  a  great  simpleton,  as 
it  is.  She  laughs  and  makes  laugh,  and 
keeps  up  a  conversation  without  seeming  to 
labor  at  it 

I  had  rat^r  submit  to  chastisement  now 
than  be  obliged  to  undergo  it  hereafter.  If 
Johnson,  therefore,  will  mark  with  a  margin- 
al Q,  those  lines  that  he  or  his  object  to  as 
not  sutHcicntly  finished,  I  will  willingly  re- 
touch them,  or  give  a  reason  for  my  refusal. 
I  shall  moreover  think  myself  obliged  by  any 
hints  of  that  sort,  as  I  do  already  to  some- 
body, who,  by  running  here  and  there  two 
or  three  paragraphs  into  one,  has  very  much 
ini proved  the  arrangement  of  my  matter.  I 
am  apt,  I  know,  to  fritter  it  into  too  many 
pie<'es,  and,  by  doing  so,  to  disturb  that 
order  to  which  all  writings  must  owe  their 
perspicuity,  at  least  in  a  considerable  meas- 
ure. With  all  that  carefulness  of  revisal  I 
have  exercised  upon  the  sheets  as  they  have 
been  transmitted  to  me,  I  have  been  guilty 
of  an  oversight,  and  have  suffered  a  great 
fault  to  escape  me,  which  I  shall  be  gl^  to 
correct,  if  not  too  late. 

In  the  "  Progress  of  Error,"  a  part  of  the 
Young  Squire's  apparatut^,  before  he  yet  en- 
ters upon  his  travels,  is  said  to  be 

Memorandum-book  to  minute  down 

The  several  posts,  and  where  the  chaise  broke 
down. 

Here,  the  reviewers  would  say,  is  not  only 
"down,"  but  "down  derry  down**  into  the 
bar^n,  the  word  being  made  to  rhyme  to 
itself.  This  never  occurred  to  me  till  last 
night,  just  as  I  was  stepping  into  bed.  I 
should  be  glad,  however,  to  alter  it  thus — 

With  memorandum-book  for^very  town, 

And  ev'ry  inn,  and  where  the  cbaise  broke  down. 

I  have  advanced  so  ^ar  in  **  Charity,**  that  I 
have  ventured  to  give  Johnson  notice  of  it, 
and  his  option  whether  he  will  print  it  now 


,  or  hereafter.  I  rather  wish  he  may  chooea 
the  present  time,  because  it  will  be  a  proper 
sequel  to  "  Hope,**  and  because  I  am  willing 
to  think  it  will  embellish  the  collection. 

Whoever  means  to  take  my  phiz  will  find 
himself  sorelv  perplexed  in  seekiujg  for  a  fit 
occasion.  That  I  shall  not  give  hma  one,  is 
certain ;  and  if  he  steals  one,  he  must  be  as 
cunning  and  quicksighted  a  thief  as  Anto- 
lycus  himself.  His  best  course  will  be  to 
draw  a  face,  and  call  it  mine,  at  a  venture. 
They  who  have  not  seen  me  these  twenty 
years  will  say.  It  may  possibly  be  a  striking 
likeness  now,  though  it  bears  no  resemblance 
to  what  he  was:  time  makes  great  altera- 
tions. They  who  know  me  betl#r  will  eay, 
perhaps.  Though  it  is  not  perfectly  the  thing, 
yet  there  is  somewhat  of  the  cast  of  his 
countenance.  If  the  nose  vmn  a  little  longer, 
and  the  chin  a  little  shorter,  the  eyes  a  little 
smaller,  and  the  forehead  a  little  more  pro- 
tuberant, it  would  be  just  the  man.  And 
thus,  without  seeing  roe  at  all,  the  artist  may 
represent  me  to  the  public  eye,  with  as  much 
exactness  as  yours  has  bestowed  upon  you, 
though,  I  suppose,  the  original  was  full  in 
his  view  when  he  made  the  attempt 

We  are  both  as  well  as  when  you  left  us. 
Our  hearty  affections  wait  upon  yourself  and 
Mrs.  Newton,  not  forgetting  Euphrosyne,  the 
laughing  lady. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,        W.  C. 


The  playfulness  of  Cowper's  humor  is 
amusingly  exerted  in  the  following  letter : — 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHJI  KEWTOlf. 

Olney,  July  13,  ]78t 

My  very  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  going  to  send, 
what  when  you  have  read,  you  may  scratch 
your  head,  and  say,  I  suppose,  there's  nobody 
knows  whether  what  I  have  got  be  verse  or 
not ; — by  the  tune  and  the  time,  it  ought  to 
be  rhyme,  but  if  it  be,  did  you  ever  see,  of 
late  or  of  yore,  such  a  ditty  before  .' 

I  have  writ  Charity,  not  for  popularity,  but 
as  well  as  I  could,  in  hopes  to  do  good ;  and 
if  the  Reviewer  should  say  "  to  be  sure  the 
gentleman's  Muse  wears  Methodist  shot'*, 
you  may  know  by  her  pace  and  talk  about 
gnice,  that  she  and  her  bard  have  little  regJird 
for  the  taste  and  fashions,  and  ruling  pasytons 
and  hoidening  play,  of  the  modem  day  ;  and 
though  she  assume  a  borrowed  plume,  and 
now  and  then  weiir  a  tittering  air,  'tis  only 
her  plan  to  catch,  if  she  can,  tlie  giddy  and 
gay,  as  they  go  that  way,  by  a  production  on 
a  new  construction :  she  has  baited  ber  trap, 
in  hopes  to  snap  all  that  may  come  with  a 
sugar-plum.** — His  opinion  in  this  will  not  be 
amiss ;  *tis  what  I  intend,  my  principal  end, 
and,  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read,  tilV« 
few  are  brought  to  a  Mrioua  thought,  I  shall 
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think  I  am  paid  for  all  I  have  said  and  all  I 
have  done,  though  I  have  run  many  a  time, 
after  a  rhyme>  aa  for  as  from  hence  to  the  end 
of  my  sense,  and  by  hook  or  crook,  write 
another  book,  if  I  live  and  am  here,  another 
Tear. 

I  have  heard  before,  of  a  room  with  a  floor 
kid  open  springs,  and  such  like  things,  with 
ao  much  art  in  every  port,  that  when  you 
went  in  you  was  forced  to  begin  a  minuet 
pace,  with  an  air  and  a  grace,  swimming 
about,  now  in  and  now  out,  with  a  deal  of 
state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe,  or 
strings  or  any  such  thing ;  and  now  1  have 
writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what  will  make  you 
dance,  and  as  you  advance,  will  keep  you 
still,  though  against  your  will,  dancing  away, 
alert  and  gay,  till  you  come  to  an  end  of  what 
I  have  penn'd,  which  that  you  may  do,  ere 
Madam  and  you  are  quite  worn  out  with  jig- 
ging about,  I  take  my  leave,  and  here  you  re- 
ceive a  bow  profound,  down  to  the  ground, 
from  your  humble  me^  W.  C. 


TO   THB    REV.   JOHW   NEWTON.* 

Oliie7,July22,178L 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  sensible  of  your 
difficulties  in  finding  opportunities  to  write ; 
and  thorefore,  though  always  desirous  and 
sometimes  impatient  to  hear  from  you,  am 
never  peevish  when  I  am  disappointed. 

Johnson,  having  begun  to  pnnt,  has  given 
me  some  sort  of  security  for  his  perseverance ; 
else  the  tardiness  of  bis  operations  would 
almoTit  tempt  me  to  despair  of  the  end.  Ho 
has  indeed,  time  enough  before  him ;  but  that 
very  circumstance  is  sometimes  a  snare,  and 
gives  occasion  to  delays  that  cannot  be  reme- 
died. Witness  the  hare  in  the  &ble,  who  fell 
asleep  in  the  midst  of  the  race,  and  waked 
not  till  the  tortoise  had  won  the  prize. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  new  mar- 
riage-bill would  pass,  I  took  occasion,  in  the 
Address  to  Liberty*  to  celebrate  the  joyful 
<n ;  bnt  in  doin?  so  afforded  another  proof 
that  poetA  are  not  always  prophet^  for  the 
Honae  of  Lords  have  thrown  it  out.  I  am, 
however,  provided  with  four  lines  to  fill  up 
the  gE^,  which  I  suppose  it  will  bo  time 
enough  to  insert  when  the  copy  is  sent  down. 
I  am  in  the  middle  of  an  afiair  called  "  Con- 
rersation,''  which,  as  **  Table  Talk  "  serves  in 
the  present  volumes  by  way  of  introductory 
fiddle  to  the  band  that  follows,  I  design  shall 
perform  the  same  office  in  a  second. 

Sic  brevi  fortes  jaculamur  svo. 

Vvu  cannot  always  find  time  to  write,  and 
I  cannot  always  write  it  great  deal ;  not  for 
want  of  time,  but  for  want  of  something 
equally  requisite ;  perhaps  materials,  perhaps 

*  Prtrmle  oormpoadMiee. 


spirits,  or  perhaps  more  frequently  for  want 

of  ability  to  overcome  an  indolence  that  I 

have  sometimes  heard  even  you  complain  of. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  and  Mrs.  NeidEon's, 

W.C. 


TO  THE   REV    WILLIAM  TJNWIN. 

Olney,  July  39, 178L 
My  dear  Friend, — Having  given  the  case 
you  laid  before  me  in  your  last  all  due  con- 
sideration, I  proceed  to  answer  it ;  and,  in  or- 
der to  clear  my  way,  shall,  in  the  first  place, 
set  down  my  sense  of  those  passages  in 
Scripture,  which,  on  a  hasty  perusal,  seem  to 
clash  with  the  opinions  I  am  going  to  give^ 
"  If  a  man  smite  one  cheek,  turn  the  otirer  " — 
*^  If  he  take  thy  cloak,  let  him  take  thy  coat 
also."  That  is,  I  suppose,  rather  than  on  a 
vindictive  principle  avail  yourself  of  that 
remedy  the  law  allows  you,  in  the  way  of  re- 
taliation, for  that  was  the  subject  immedi- 
ately under  the  discussion  of  the  speaker. 
Nothing  is  so  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
gospel  as  the  gratification  of  resentment  and 
revenge ;  but  I  cannot  easily  persuade  my- 
self to  think,  that  the  Author  of  that  dispen- 
sation could  possibly  advise  his  followers  to 
consult  their  own  peace  at  the  expense  of  the 
peace  of  society,  or  inculcate  a  universal  ab- 
stinence  from  the  use  of  lawful  remedies, 
to  the  encouragement  of  injury  and  oppres- 
sion. 

St.  Paul  again  seems  to  condemn  the  prac- 
tice of  going  to  law — ^'*  Why  do  ye  not  rather 
suffer  wrong,"  &c.  But  if  we  look  again  we 
shall  find  that  a  litigious  temper  had  obtained, 
and  was  prevalent,  among  the  professors  of 
the  day.  This  he  condemned,  and  with  good 
reason ;  it  was  unseemly  to  itie  last  degree 
that  the  disciples  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
should  worry  and  vex  each  other  with  injuri- 
ous treatment  and  unnecessary  disputes,  to 
the  scandal  of  their  religion  in  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen.  But  surely  ho  did  not  mean,  any 
more  than  his  Master,  in  the  place  above  al- 
luded to,  that  the  most  harmless  members  of 
society  should  receive  no  advantage  of  its 
laws,  or  should  be  the  only  persons  in  the 
world  who  should  derive  no  benefit  from 
those  institutions  without  which  society  can- 
not subsist.  Neither  of  them  could  mean  to 
throw  down  the  pale  of  property,  and  to  lay 
the  Christian  part  of  the  world  open,  through- 
out all  ages,  to  the  incursions  of  unlimited 
violence  and  wrong. 

By  this  time  you  are  sufficintly  aware  that 
I  think  you  have  an  indisputable  right  to  re- 
cover at  law  what  is  so  dishonestly  withheld 
from  you.  The  fellow,  I  suppose,  has  dis- 
cernment enough  to  see  a  difference  be- 
tween you  and  the  generality  of  the  clergy, 
and  cunning  enough  to  conceive  the  purpose 
of  turning  your  meekness  and  forbearance  to 
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good  account,  and  of  coming  them  into  hard 
cash)  which  he  means  to  put  in  his  pocket, 
But  I  would  disappoint  him,  and  show  him 
that,  though  a  Christian  is  not  to  be  quarrel- 
some, he  is  not  to  be  crushed;  and  that, 
though  he  is  but  a  worm  before  God,  he 
is  not  such  a  worm  as  every  selfish  and 
unprincipled  wretch  may  tread  upon  at  his 
pleasure. 

I  lately  heard  a  story  from  a  lady,  who  spent 
many  years  of  her  life  in  France,  somewhat 
to  the  present  purpose.  An  Abbe,  univer- 
sally esteemed  for  his  piety,  and  especially 
for  the  meekness  of  his  manners,  had  yet  un- 
designedly giving  some  offence  to  a  shabby 
fellow  in  his  parish.  The  man  concluding 
he  migiit  do  as  he  pleased  with  so  forgiving 
and  gidutle  a  character,  struck  him  on  one 
cheek,  and  bade  him  turn  the  other.  The 
good  man  did  so,  and  when  he  had  received 
the  two  slaps,  which  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  submit  to,  turned  again,  and  beat 
him  soundly.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you  fol- 
low the  French  gentleman's  example,  but  I 
believe  nobody  that  has  heard  the  story  con- 
demns him  much  for  the  spirit  he  showed 
upon  the  occasion. 

I  had  the  relation  from  Lady  Austen,  sis- 
ter to  Mrs.  Jones,  wife  of  the  minister  at 
Clifton.  She  is  a  most  agreeable  woman, 
iuid  lias  fallen  in  love  with  your  mother  and 
me  :  insomuch,  that  I  do  not  know  but  she 
may  settle  at  Olney.  Yesterday  se'nnight 
we  all  dined  together  in  the  Spinnie-'^  most 
delightful  retirement,  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Throckmorton  of  Weston.  Lady  Austen's 
lacquey,  and  a  lad  that  waits  on  me  in  the 
garden,  drove  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  eatables 
and  drinkables  to  the  scene  of  our  feie^ham^ 
velre.  A  board  laid  over  the  top  of  the  wheel- 
Wrow,  served  us  for  a  table;  our  dining- 
room  was  a  root-house,  lined  with  moss  and 
ivy.  At  six  o'clock,  the  servants,  who  had 
dined  under  the  great  elm  upon  the  ground, 
at  a  little  distance,  boiled  the  kettle,  and  the 
said  wheelbarrow  served  us  for  a  tea-table. 
We  then  took  a  walk  into  the  wilderness, 
about  half  a  mile  off,  and  were  at  home 
again  a  little  after  eight,  having  spent  the  day 
together  from  noon  till  evening,  without  one 
cross  occurrence,  or  the  least  weariness  of 
each  other— a  happiness  few  parties  of  pleas- 
ure can  boast  of. 

Yours,  with  our  joint  love, 

W.  C. 

TO  MRS.   HEWTOH.* 

Olney,  Atigtist,  1781. 

Dear  Madam« — ^Though  much  obliged  to 
you  for  the  favor  of  your  last,  and  ready 
enough  to  acknowledge  the  debt ;  the  present 
however,  is  not  a  day  in  which  I  should  have 

*  PrivalA  ecvrespondenoa. 


chosen  to  pay  it  A  dejection  of  mind,  which 
perliaps  may  be  removed  by  to-morrow« 
rather  disqualifies  me  for  writing, — a  busi- 
ness I  would  alw^iys  perform  in  good  spirits, 
because  melancholy  is  catching,  especially 
where  there  is  much  sympathy  to  assist  the 
contagion.  But  certain  poultry,  which  I  un- 
derstand are  about  to  pay  their  respects  to 
you,  have  advertised  for  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  I  find  myself  obliged  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  town  with  them 
in  that  capacity. 

.  .  •  •  • 

While  the  world  lasts,  fiashion  will  continue 
to  lead  it  by  the  nose.  And,  after  all,  what 
can  fashion  do  for  its  most  obsequious  fo!> 
lowers  ?  It  can  ring  the  changes  upon  the 
same  things,  and  it  can  do  no  more.  Whe- 
ther our  hats  be  white  or  black,  our  caps  high 
or  low, — ^whether  we  wear  two  watches  or 
one— is  of  little  consequence.  There  is  in- 
deed an  appearance  of  variety ;  but  the  folly 
and  vanity  that  dictate  and  adopt  the  change 
are  invariably  the  same.  When  the  fashions 
of  a  particular  period  appear  more  reasona- 
ble than  those  of  the  preceding,  it  is  not  be- 
cause the  world  is  grown  more  reasonable 
than  it  was ;  but  because  in  the  course  of 
perpetual  changes,  some  of  them  must  some- 
times happen  to  be  for  the  better.  Neither 
do  I  suppose  the  preposterous  customs  that 
prevail  at  present  a  proof  of  its  greater  folly. 
In  a  few  years,  perhaps  next  year,  the  fine 
gentleman  will  shut  up  his  umbrella,  and  give 
it  to  his  sister,  filling  his  hand  with  a  crab- 
tree  cudgel  instead  of  it :  and  when  he  has 
done  so,  wMll  he  be  wiser  than  now  ?  By  no 
means.  The  love  of  change  will  have  be- 
trayed him  into  a  propriety,  which,  in  reality, 
he  has  no  taste  for,  all  his  merit  on  the  occa- 
sion amounting  to  no  more  than  this — that, 
being  weary  of  One  plaything,  he  has  taken 
up  another. 

In  a  note  I  received  from  Johnson  last 
week,  he  expresses  a  wish  that  my  pen  may 
be  still  employed.  Supposing  it  possible  that 
he  would  yet  be  glad  to  swell  the  volume,  I 
have  given  him  an  order  to  draw  upon  me 
for  eight  hundred  lines,  if  he  chooses  it ; 
**  Conversation,"  a  piece  which  I  think  I  meo- 
tioned  in  my  last  to  Mr.  Newton,  being  fin- 
ished. If  Johnson  sends  for  it,  I  shall  tran- 
scribe it  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  transmit  it  to 
Charles-square.  Mr.  Newton  will  take  the 
trouble  to  forward  it  to  the  press.  It  is  not 
a  dialogue,  as  the  title  would  lead  you  to 
similise ;  nor  does  it  bear  the  least  resem- 
blance to  "Tabic  Talk,"  except  that  it  ts 
serio-comic,  like  all  the  rest  My  design  in 
it  is  to  convince  the  world  that  they  make 
but  an  indifierent  use  of  their  tongues,  con- 
sidering the  intention  of  Providence  when  he 
endued  them  with  the  faculty  of  speech ;  to 
point  out  the  abuses,  which  is  the  jocular 
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port  of  the  business,  and  to  prescribe  the 
remedy,  which  is  the  grave  and  sober. 

We  felt  ourselves  not  the  less  obliged  to 
you  for  the  cocoa-nuts,  though  they  were 

food  for  nothing.  They  contained  nothing 
at  a  putrid  liquor,  with  a  round  white  lump, 
which  in  taste  and  Hubstance  much  resembled 
tallow,  and  was  of  the  size  of  a  small  walnut. 
Nor  am  I  the  less  indebted  to  your  kindness 
for  the  fish,  though  none  is  yet  come. 
Yours,  dear  ^adam, 

Most  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN  5EWT0N.* 

Olney,  Aug  IG,  1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  might  date  my  letter 
from  the  greenhouse,  which  we  have  con- 
verted into  a  summer  parlor.  The  walls 
hung  with  garden  mats,  and  the  floor  covered 
with  a  carpet,  the  sun,  too,  in  a  great  measure, 
excluded  by  an  awning  of  mats,  which  forbids 
him  to  sliine  anywhere  except  upon  the  car- 
pet, it  affords  us  by  far  the  pleasantest  retreat 
m  Olney.  We  eat,  drink,  and  sleep,  where 
we  always  did;  but  here  we  spend  all  the 
rest  of  our  time,  and  find  that  the  sound  of 
the  wind  in  the  trees,  and  the  singing  of  birds, 
are  much  more  agreeable  to  our  ears  than  the 
incessant  barking  of  dogs  and  screaming  of 
children.  It  is  an  observation  that  naturally 
occurs  upon  the  occasion,  and  which  many 
other  occasions  furnish  an  opportunity  to 
make,  that  people  long  for  what  they  have 
not,  and  overlook  the  good  in  their  posses- 
sion. This  is  so  true  in  tlie  present  instance, 
that  for  years  past  I  should  have  thought  my- 
8clf  happy  to  enjoy  a  retirement,  even  less 
flattering  to  my  natural  taste  than  this  in 
which  I  am  now  writing;  and  have  often 
looked  wistfully  at  a  snug  cottage,  which,  on 
account  of  its  situation,  at  a  distance  from 
noise  and  disagreeable  objects,  seemed  to 
promise  me  all  I  could  wish  or  expect,  so  far  as 
happiness  may  be  said  to  be  local :  never  once 
adverting  to  this  comfortable  nook,  which  af- 
ford^t  me  all  that  could  be  found  in  the  most 
•ei^uestered  hermitage,  with  the  advant^ige  of 
ha\'ing  all  those  accommodations  near  at  hand 
which  no  hermitage  could  possibly  afford  me. 
Pe^le  imagine  tliey  should  be  happy  in  cir- 
cooislances  which  they  would  find  insupport- 
ably  burtbensome  in  less  than  a  week.  A 
man  that  has  been  clothed  in  fine  linen,  and 
(ared  sumptuously  every  day,  envies  the 
pea^nt  under  a  Uiatched  hovel ;  who,  in  re- 
turn, envies  him  as  much  his  palace  and  his 
pleasure-ground.  Could  they  change  situa- 
tions, the  fine  gentleman  would  find  his  ceil- 
ines  were  too  low,  and  that  his  casements 
s£iitted  too  much  wind ;  that  he  had  no  cel- 
lar for  his  wine,  and  no  wine  to  put  in  his 
Cellar.  These,  with  a  thousand  other  morti- 
*  Privato  ooireapoodcDce. 


fymg  deficiencies,  would  shatter  his  romantie 
project  into  innumerable  fragments  in  a  mo- 
ment. The  clown,  at  the  same  time,  would 
find  the  accession  of  so  much  unwieldy 
treasure  an  incumbrance  quite  incompatible 
with  an  hour's  ease.  His  choice  would  be 
puzzled  by  variety.  He  would  drink  to  ex- 
cess, because  he  would  foresee  no  end  of  his 
abundance ;  and  he  would  eat  himself  sick 
for  the  same  reason.  He  would  have  no  idea 
of  any  other  happiness  than  sensual  gratifica- 
tion ;  would  make  himself  a  beast,  and  die  of 
his  good  fortune.  The  rich  gentleman  had, 
perhaps,  or  might  have  had,  if  he  pleased,  at 
the  shortest  notice,  just  such  a  recess  as  this ; 
but  if  he  had  it,  he  overlooked  it,  or,  if  he  had 
it  not,  forgot  that  he  might  command  it  when- 
ever he  would.  The  rustic,  too,  was  actually 
in  possession  of  some  blessings,  which  he 
was  a  fool  to  relinquish,  but  which  he  could 
neither  see  nor  feel,  because  he  had  the  daily 
and  constant  use  of  them;  such  as  good 
health,  bodily  strength,  a  head  and  a  heart  that 
never  ached,  and  temperance,  to  the  practice 
of  which  he  was  bound  by  necessity,  that,  hu- 
manly speaking,  was  a  pledge  and  security 
for  the  continuance  of  them  all. 

Thus  I  have  sent  you  a  schoolboy's  theme. 
When  I  write  to  you,  I  do  not  write  without 
thinking,  but  always  without  premeditation  : 
the  consequence  is,  that  such  thoughts  as  pass 
through  my  head  when  I  am  not  writing 
make  the  subject  of  my  letters  to  you. 

Johnson  sent  me  lately  a  sort  of  apology 
for  his  printer's  negligence,  with  his  promise 
of  greater  diligence  for  the  future.  There 
was  need  enough  of  both.  I  have  received 
but  one  sheet  since  you  left  us.  Still,  indeed, 
I  see  that  there  is  time  enough  before  us; 
but  I  see,  likewise,  that  no  length  of  time 
can  be  sufficient  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
work  that  does  not  go  forward.  I  know  not 
yet  whether  he  will  add  "  Conversation"  to 
those  poems  already  in  his  hands,  nor  do  I 
care  much.  No  man  ever  wrote  such  quan- 
tities of  verse  as  I  have  written  this  hist  year 
with  so  much  indifference  about  the  event,  or 
rather  with  so  little  ambition  of  public  praise. 
My  pieces  are  such  as  may  possibly  be  made 
useful.  The  more  they  are  approved,  the 
more  likely  they  are  to  spreacl,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  more  likely  to  attain  the  end  of 
usefulness ;  which,  as  I  said  once  before,  ex- 
cept my  present  amusement,  is  the  only  end 
I  propose.  And,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
purpose,  commendable  as  it  is  in  itself,  I 
have  not  the  spur  I  should  once  huve  had ; 
my  labor  must  go  unrewarded ;  and,  as  Mr. 
R — —  once  said,  I  am  raising  a  scaffold  before 
a  house  that  others  are  to  live  in,  and  not  L 

I  have  left  myself  no  room  for  politics, 
which  I  thought,  when  I  began,  would  have 
been  my  principal  theme. 

Yuurs,  my  dear  su",        W.  C. 
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The  striking  and  beautifiil  imagery,  united 
with  the  depressive  spirit  of  the  following 
letter,  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  dis- 
cerning reader. 

TO  THE  BEV.  JOHH  KEWTOH.* 

CHney,  Aug.  31, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — You  wish  you  could  em- 
ploy your  time  to  better  purpose,  yet  are 
never  idle.  In  all  that  you  say  or  do ;  whether 
you  are  alode,  or  pay  visits,  or  receive  them ; 
whether  you  think,  or  write,  or  walk,  or  sit 
atiU ;  the  state  of  your  mind  is  such  as  dis- 
covers, even  to  yourself,  in  spite  of  all  its 
wanderings,  that  there  is  a  principle  at  bot- 
tom, whose  determined  tendency  is  towards 
the  best  things.  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  the 
truth  of  what  you  say,  when  you  complain  of 
that  crowd  of  trifling  thoughts  that  pester 
vou  without  ceasing;  but  then  you  always 
have  a  serious  thought  standing  at  the  door 
of  your  imagination,  like  a  justice  of  peace 
with  the  riot-act  in  his  hand,  ready  to  read  it 
and  disperse  the  mob.  Here  lies  the  difler- 
ence  between  you  and  me.  My  thoughts  are 
clad  in  a  sober  livery,  for  the  most  part  as 
grave  as  that  of  a  bishop's  servants.  They 
turn,  too,  upon  spiritual  subjects,  but  the  talU 
est  fellow, and  the  loudest  amongst  them  all, 
is  he  who  is  continually  crying,  with  a  loud 
voice,  Actum  est  de  te^  periisti.  You  wish  for 
more  attention,  I  for  less.  Dissipation  itself 
would  be  welcome  to  me,  so  it  were  not  a 
yicious  one ;  but,  however  earnestly  invited, 
it  is  coy,  and  keeps  at  a  distance.  Yet,  with 
all  this  distressing  gloom  upon  my  mind,  I 
experience,  as  you  do,  the  slipperiness  of  the 
present  hour,  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
time  escapes  me.  £ver3rthing  around  us,  and 
everything  that  befalls  us,  constitutes  a  va- 
riety, which,  whether  agreeable  or  otherwise, 
has  still  a  thievish  propensity,  and  steals  from 
us  days,  months,  and  years,  with  such  unpar- 
alleled address,  that  even  while  we  say  they 
•re  here  they  are  gone.  From  infimcy  to 
manhood  is  rather  a  tedious  period,  chiefly,  I 
suppose,  because,  at  that  time  we  act  under 
the  control  of  others,  and  are  not  suflered  to 
have  a  will  of  our  own.  But  thence  down- 
ward into  the  vale  of  years  is  such  a  declivity, 
that  we  have  just  an  opportunity  to  reflect 
upon  the  steepness  of  it,  and  then  find  our- 
selves at  the  bottom. 

Here  is  a  new  scene  opening,  which, 
whether  it  perform  what  it  promises  or  not, 
will  add  /resh  plumes  to  the  wings  of  time ; 
at  hast  while  it  continues  to  be  a  subject  ot 
contemplation.  If  the  project  take  efl*ect,  a 
thousand  varieties  will  attend  the  change  it 
will  make  in  our  situation  at  Olney.  If  not, 
it  will  serve,  however,  to  speculate  and  con- 
verse upon,  and  steal  away  many  hours,  by 

*  Private  oorreepoadenes. 


engaging  our  attention,  before  it  be  entirely 
dropped.  Lady  Austen,  very  desirous  of  re- 
tirement, especially  of  a  retirement  near  her 
sister,  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Scott  as  a  preacher, 
and  of  your  two  humble  servants  now  in  the 
greenhouse  as  the  most  ameable  creatures 
in  the  world,  is  at  present  determined  to  set- 
tle here.  That  part  of  our  great  building 
which  is  at  present  occupied  by  Dick  Cole- 
man, his  wife,  child,  and  a  thousand  rats,  is 
the  comer  of  the  world  she  chooses  above  all 
others  as  the  place  of  her  future  residence. 
Next  spring  twelvemonth  she  begins  to  repair 
and  beautify,  and  the  following  winter  (by 
which  time  the  lease  of  her  house  in  tov^ii 
will  determine)  she  intends  to  take  posses 
sion.  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  plan  upon 
Mrs.  Unwinds  account,  who,  since  Mrs.  New- 
ton's departure,  is  destitute  of  all  female 
connexion,  and  has  not,  in  any  emergency,  a 
woman  to  speak  to.  Mrs.  Scott  is  indeed  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  an  excellent  person, 
but  always  engaged  by  a  close  attention  to 
her  family,  and  no  more  than  ourselves  m 
lover  of  visiting.  But  these  things  are  all  at 
present  in  the  clouds.  Two  years  must 
intervene,  and  in  two  years  not  only  this 
project,  but  all  the  projects  in  Europe  may  be 
disconcerted. 

Cocoa-nut  naught, 
Fish  too  dear, 
None  must  be  bought 
For  us  that  are  here ; 

No  lobster  on  earth 
That  ever  I  saw, 
To  me  would  be  worth 
Sixpence  a  claw. 

So,  dear  Madam,  wait 
Till  fish  can  be  got 
At  a  reasonable  rate. 
Whether  lobster  or  not 

Till  the  French  and  the  Dutch 
Have  quitted  the  seas, 
And  then  send  as  much, 
And  as  ofi  as  you  please. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM   TTTrWDt 

Olney,  Aug.  2S,  17B1. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^We  rejoice  with  you 
sincerely  in  the  birth  of  another  son,  ana  in 
the  prospect  you  have  of  Mrs.  Un win's  re- 
covery :  may  your  three  children,  and  the  next 
three,  when  they  nhall  make  their  appearance, 
prove  so  many  blesMings  to  their  parents,  and 
make  you  wish  tliat  you  had  twice  the  num- 
ber !  But  what  made  you  expect  daily  that 
you  should  hear  from  me !  Letter  for  letter 
13  the  law  of  all  corre.'^pondence  whatsoever, 
and,  because  I  wrote  last,  I  have  indulged 
myself  for  some  time  in  expectation  of  * 
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riieet  front  yoa.  Not  that  I  govern  myself 
entirely  by  uie  punctilio  of  reciprocation,  but 
hiring  been  pretty  much  occupied  of  late,  I 
was  not  Horry  to  find  myaelf  at  liberty  to 
ererclse  my  discretion,  and  famished  with  a 
good  eicuHe  if  1  chose  to  be  silent 

1  expected,  as  you  remember,  to  have  been 
published  last  aprina-,  and  was  disappointed. 
The  delay  has  atTorded  me  an  opporlunily  to 
mcreoae  the  quantity  of  my  publication  by 
•buut  a  third:  and,  if  my  Muhu  has  not  fof- 
uken  nte,  which  I  rather  suspect  to  be  ^e  case, 
may  possibly  yet  add  to  it  1  have  a  subject 
in  luuid.  which  promises  me  a  ^reat  abund- 
anre  of  poetieal  matter,  but  whicli,  for  wont 
of  a  something  I  am  not  able  («  describe,  I 
cannot  nt  pre<>ent  proceed  with.  The  name 
»f  it  is  "Retirement"  and  niy  purpose, 'to 
recommend  the  proper  improvement  of  it,  to 
aei  forth  the  requisites  for  that  end,  and  to 
enlar)^  upon  the  happineaa  of  that  state  of 
life,  when  mana^d  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  the 
rourse  of  my  joarney  through  this  ample 
theme,  I  should  winh  to  touch  upon  the  char- 
BCti-rs,  the  deficiencea,  and  the  miatakes  of 
thousands,  who  enter  on  a  scene  of  retire- 
ment onqualified  for  it  in  every  respect  and 
with  such  designs  as  have  no  tendency  to 
promote  either  their  own  hnppinehs  or  that 
of  others.  But  as  I  have  told  you  before, 
there  are  times  when  I  am  no  more  a  poet 
than  I  am  a  mathemaUcion,  and  when  such 
a  time  occurs,  I  olwaya  think  it  better  to  give 
up  Ilie  point  than  to  labor  it  in  vain.  I  shull 
yet  again  be  obliged  to  trouble  you  for  iranks, 
the  addition  of  three  thousand  lines,  or  near 
iliat  number,  having  occasioned  a  demand 
wliich  1  did  not  always  foresee,  but  your 
obliging  friend  and  your  obliging  self  having 
allowed  me  the  liberty  of  application,  I  make 
it  without  apology. 

The  Holitude,  or  rather  the  duality,  of  our 
condition  at  OIney  seems  drawing'  to  a  con- 
rliiaion.  You  have  not  foi^ot  pcriiaps  that 
the  building  we  inhabit  consists  of  two  man- 
sions. And,  because  you  have  only  seen  the 
iniide  of  ttilA  part  of  it  which  is  in  our  occu- 
piion.  I  therefore  inform  you  thlt  the  other 
end  of  it  is  by  far  the  mo.^t  superb,  as  well 
■d  (hv  mnst  cummodlous.  Lady  Austen  has 
seen  it,  hnn  set  her  heart  upon  it,  i^  going  to 
fit  ii  up  and  firninh  it,  and,  if  she  can  get  rid 
ofllie  remaining  two  yuars  of  the  lease  of  her 
London  liuuse,  wilt  probably  enter  upon  it  in 
a  twelvemonth.  You  will  be  pleased  with 
this  intellifn-nue,  because  I  have  already  told 
you  iliiit  slie  it  a  woman  perfectly  well-bred, 
Knaible.  and  in  every  respect  agreeable ;  and 
above  all,  beeauHe  she  loves  your  mother 
deirly.  It  has  in  my  eyes  (and  I  doabt  not  it 
ivill  liave  the  s^me  in  yuura)  strong  mnrks  of 
prui^rntial  interposition.  A  femiile  friend, 
and  one  wlio  bids  fair  to  prove  herself  worthy 
of  the  appelUtioEi,  coraes  recommunded  by  a 


variety  of  conaiderations  to  snchaplace  as 
OIney.  Since  Mr.  Newton  went  and  till  this 
lady  came,  there  was  not  in  the  kingdom  a  re- 
tirement more  absolutely  such  than  ours.  We 
did  not  want  company,  out  when  it  came  we 
found  it  agreeable.  A  person  that  has  seen 
much  of  the  world  and  understands  it  well, 
has  high  spirits,  a  lively  fancy,  and  great  read- 
introduces  a  sprightli- 


was  peaceful 

ing  a  little  ci 

to  which  all  { 

prospect,  if  * 

to  it  that  thi 

place  from  w 

able  to  have 

si  stance.     Tl 

uable  person 

and,  though 
le.     But  if  this  plan  is  effected,  we  shall 
:  in  a  manner  one  family,  and  I  suppose 
ivet  pass  a  day  without  some  intereourae 
ith  each  other. 
Your  mother  sends  her  warm  ^ectiona, 

and  welcomes  into  the  world  the  new-born 

William. 

Yonrs,  my  dear  friend,         W.  C. 


Oloej',  Aug.  M,  1781. 
Mt  dear  Friend, — By  Johnson's  last  note, 
(for  I  have  received  a  packet  from  him  since 
I  wrote  last  to  you,)  1  am  ready  to  suspect 
that  you  have  seen  him,  and  endeavored  to 
quicken  his  proceedings.  His  assurrance  of 
greater  expedition  leiida  me  to  think  so.  1 
know  little  of  booksellers  nod  printers,  but 
have  heard  from  others  that  they  are  the  most 
dilatory  of  all  people;  otherwise,  I  am  not 
in  a  hurry,  nor  would  be  so  troublesome; 
but  am  obliged  to  you  nevertheless  for  your 
interference,  if  his  promised  alacrity  be  owing 
to  any  spur  that  you  have  given  bim.  He 
chooses  to  add  "Conversation"  to  the  reat, 
and  says  he  will  give  me  notice  when  h«  is 
ready  for  it;  but  rshall  send  it  to  ynu  by  the 
first  opportune  conteyauce,  and  beg  you  to 
deliver  it  over  to  him.  He  wishes  me  not 
to  be  afraid  of  making  the  volume  too  brge ; 
by  which  expression  I  suppose  he  means, 
that  if  1  had  still  another  piece,  there  would 
be  room  for  it.  At  pie'tent  1  have  not  but 
am  in  the  way  to  produce  another,/aiva(  j/umIo 
Must.  I  have  ^re^y  begun  and  proceeded 
a  little  way  in  a  poem  called  "  Retirement" 
My  view  in  elioosing  that  subject  is  to  direct 
to  the  proper  use  of  the  opportunities  it  of. 
fords  for  the  cultivation  of  a  man's  best  in- 
terests: to  censure  the  vices  and  the  folliea 
which  people  carry  with  them  into  their  ro. 
treats,  where  tliey  moke  no  other  ose  of  thdi 
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'e  of  basineas.  In  codcIusioq,  I  would  en- 
large upon  the  happiness  of  tliot  state,  when 
discreetly  eiijoyeii  and  religionsly  improved. 
But  all  this  is,  at  present,  in  enibryo.  I  gene- 
rally despair  of  my  pro^jrMs  when  I  begin; 
I  should 


ed  ^ver- 

ral  defcc- 

which  J 

the  fore- 

sooie  instances,  and  cboae  to  abide  by  the 
original  expression  in  others.  Thus  we  jog 
on  together  comfortably  enough :  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  as  well  for  authors  in  genernl,  if 
their  booksellers,  when  men  of  some  taste, 
were  allowed,  though  not  to  linker  tliework 
themselves,  yet  to  point  out  the  flaws,  and 
humbly  to  recommend  an  improvement. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE    REV.   JDHH   FEWTON.* 

Otoej.  Scpl.  9.  1781. 

Hy  dear  Friend, — I  am  not  willing  to  let 
the  post  set  off  without  me.  though  I  have 
nothing  malerial  lo  put  into  his  bag.  I  am 
writjnff  in  the  greenhouse,  where  my  myrt!..  , 
ranged  before  the  windows,  make  the  most 
■greenbte  blind  imaginable ;  where  I  am  un- 
dlKtarbed  by  noise,  and  where  I  see  none  but 
pleasing  objects.  The  situation  is  as  favor- 
able to  my  purpose  as  I  could  wish ;  but  the 
state  of  my  mind  is  not  so,  and  the  deficien- 
cies I  feel  there  are  not  to  be  remedied  by 
the  stillness  of  my  retirement  or  the  beauty 
of  the  scene  before  me.  I  believe  it  is  in 
part  0' 

■'lat  1  tind  myself  so  much  at  at' 

ly  animal 

Tliat  dulnesa,  bon'i 
your  service;  and  the  portion  of  it  that  is 
neeessary  to  All  up  the  present  epistle  I  send 
you  without  the  least  reluctance. 

I  am  sorry  to  And  that  the  censure  I  have 
passed  upon  Occiduus  is  even  better  founded 
than  1  supposed.  Ijdy  Austen  has  been  at 
his  sabbatical  concerts,  which,  it  seems,  are 
fomposed  of  song.tunes  and  psalm-tunes  in- 
discriminately; music  without  words — and  I 
suppose  one  may  say,  consequently,  without 
devotjon.  On  a  certain  occasion,  when  her 
niece  was  sitting  at  her  side,  she  asked  his 


opinion  eoDceming  the  lawfulness  of  snch 
amusements^  are  to  be  found  at  Vaaihall  or 
Ranelogh ;  meaning  only  to  draw  from  him  a 
sentence  of  disapprobation,  that  Miss  Green 
might  be  the  better  reconciled  to  the  restraint 
under  which  she  was  held,  when  she  found  it 
wuTimt«d  by  the  judgment  of  so  famous  a 
divine.  But  she  was  disapnointod :  he  ac- 
counted them  innocent,  and  recommended 
them  as  useful  Curiosity,  he  said,  w«g  nat- 
ural to  young  persons ;  and  it  was  viTong  to 
deny  them  a  gratification  which  they  mieht 
be  indulged  in  with  the  greatest  safety;  be- 
cause, the  denial  being  unreasonable,  tbc  de- 
sire of  it  would  still  subsist  It  was  but  a 
walk,  and  a  walk  was  as  harmless  in  one 
place  as  another;  with  other  argnments  of  • 
similar  import,  which  might  have  proceeded 
with  more  grace,  at  least  with  less  oBenci;, 
from  the  Lips  of  a  sensual  layman.  He  seems, 
together  with  others  of  our  acquaintance,  to 
have  sufTprcd  considerably  in  bis  spiritual 
character  by  bis  attachment  to  music.  The 
lawfulness  of  it,  when  used  with  moderatiiMi 
and  in  Its  proper  place,  is  unquestionable :  but 

I  believe  that  wine  itself,  though  a  man  be 
guilty  of  habitual  intoxication,  dues  not  mon 
debauch  and  befool  the  natural  understanding 
than  music,  always  music,  music  in  seasun 
and  out  of  season,  weakens  and  destroys  the 
spirilu,il  discernment.  If  it  is  not  used  with 
an  unfeigned  reference  to  the  worship  of 
God,  and  with  a  design  to  assist  the  soul  in 
the  performance  of  it,  which  cannot  be  the 
case  when  it  is  the  only  occupation,  it  degen- 
erates' into  a  sensual  delight,  and  beromes  a 
most  powerful  advocate  for  the  adoiissiun  of 
other  pleasures,  grosser  perhaps  in  degree, 
but  in  their  kind  the  same.* 

Mr.  M ,  though  a  simple,  honest,  good 

man — such,  at  least,  he  appears  lo  u»~is 
not  likely  to  give  general  satisfaction.  He 
preaches  tbe  truth  it  seems,  but  not  the 
whole  truth ;  and  a  certain  member  of  that 
church,  who  signed  the  letter  of  invitalioD, 
which  was  conceived  in  terms  sufficiently  en- 
counging,  is  likely  to  prove  ou  of  his  most 
strenuous  opposers.  The  lillle  man,  how- 
ever, has  an  independent  fortune,  and  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  trundle  himself  away 
to  some  other  place,  where  he  may  find 
hearers  neither  no  nice  nor  so  wise  as  we 
are  at  Olney. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  our  united  love,       W.  C. 

TO   MBS.   REWTOIl.t 

Oln^,  Seft.  It,  ITSI. 
A  noble  theme  dcmandi  a  noble  rtne. 
Id  such  I  thank  jou  (br  your  fine  aytttrt. 

■  II  ts  reoonlHl  oT  Ikr  Rr<r.  Mr.  CHU.  Itiok  bel^  p» 
Consul]'  roitd  or  rilaiing  on  Uir  iloUn,  uxl.  Rndiog  IhM 

II  cnimwHsd  iDD  irucii  gr  his  lime  uiil  ih<niihtB,  tia  saB 

T  PrtTile  cxuntpoiH 
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The  htanH  was  magnificently  lame, 
Bat,  being  sent  to  Olney  at  n'ee  charge, 
Was  not  inserted  in  the  driver's  list, 
And  therefore  overlook'd,  forgot,  or  miss'd ; 
For,  when  the  messenger  whom  we  dispatch 'd 
InquirM  for  oysters,  Hob  his  noddle  scratch'd ; 
Denying  that  his  wagon  or  his  wain 
Dki  any  mich  coomu^ity  contain. 
In  consequence  of  which,  your  welcome  boon 
Did  not  arriTe  till  yesterday  at  noon ; 
In  consequence  of  which  some  chanc'd  to  die, 
And  some,  though  very  sweet,  were  very  dry. 
Now  Madam  says  (and  what  she  says  must  still 
Deserve  attention,  say  she  what  she  will,) 
That  what  we  call  the  diligence,  be^ase 
It  goes  to  London  with  a  swifter  pace, 
Would  better  suit  the  carriage  of  your  gift, 
Betumtug  downward  with  a  pace  as  swill ; 
And  therefore  recommends  it  with  this  aim — 
Tb  save  at  least  three  days, — the  price  the  same ; 
For  though  it  will  not  carry  or  convey        [m&yj 
For  less  than  twelve  jwnce,  send  whate'er  you 
For oystera  bred  uponwe  salt  sea-shore, 
Pack^  in  a  barrel,  they  will  charge  no  more. 

News  have  I  none  that  I  can  deign  to  write, 
Save  that  it  rain'd  prodigiously  last  nieht ; 
And  that  ourselves  were,  at  the  seventh  hour, 
Caught  in  the  first  beginning  of  the  show'r; 
But  walking,  running,  and  with  much  ado, 
Got  home — just  time  enough  to  be  wet  through. 
Yet  both  are  well,  and,  wond'rous  to  be  told, 
Soused  as  we  were,  we  yet  have  caught  no  cold ; 
And  wishing  just  the  same  good  hap  to  you, 
We  say,  gowl  Madam,  and  good  Sir,  adieu ! 


TO  THE  EEV.  JOHN  MEWTON.* 

Hie  Greenhouse,  Sept.  18, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  return  your  preface, 
with  many  thanks  for  so  afifectionate  an  in- 
troductiou  to  the  public.  I  have  observed 
nothing  that  in  my  judgment  required  altera- 
tion, exet'pt  a  single  sentence  in  the  first 
paragraph,  which  I  have  not  obliterated,  that 
you  may  restore  it,  if  you  please,  by  oblite- 
mting  my  interlineation.  My  reason  for  pro- 
posing an  amendment  of  it  was,  that  your 
meaning  did  not  immediately  strike  me, 
which  therefore  I  have  endeavored  to  make 
ittore  obvious.  The  rest  is  what  I  would 
wish  it  to  be.  You  say,  indeed,  more  in  my 
comoMndation  than  I  can  modestly  say  of 
myself:  but  something  will  be  allowed  to 
the  partiality  of  friendship  on  so  interesting 
an  occasion. 

I  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to  your 
conveying  a  copy  to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  though  I 
well  know  that  one  of  his  pointed  sarcasms, 
if  he  should  happen  to  be  displeased,  would 
soon  find  its  way  into  all  companies,  and 
mil  the  sale.  He  writes,  indeed,  like  a  man 
mat  thinks  a  great  deal,  and  that  sometimes 
thinks  religiously:  but  report  informs  me 
that  he  has  been  severe  enough  in  his  ani- 
otfdvcraiond  upon  Dr.  Watts,-  who  was,  nev- 

*  Prtvsie  oorrespondenoe. 


ertheless,  if  I  am  in  any  degree  a  judge  of 
verse,  a  man  of  true  poetical  ability ;  cnre« 
less,  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  and  inatten- 
tive too  often  to  those  niceties  which  consti- 
tute elegance  of  expression,  but  frequently 
sublime  in  his  conceptions  and  masterly  in 
his  execution.  Pope,  I  have  heard,  had 
placed  him  once  iu  the  Dunciad;  but,  on 
being  advised  to  read  before  he  juiged  him, 
was  convinced  that  he  deserved  other  treat- 
ment, and  thrust  somebody's  blockhead  into 
the  gap,  whose  name,  consisting  of  a  mono- 
syllable, happened  to  fit  it.  Whatever  faults, 
however,  I  may  be  chargeable  with  as  a  poet, 
I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  negligence.  I 
never  suffer  a  line  to  pass  till  I  nave  made  it 
as  good  as  I  can ;  and,  though  my  doctrines 
may  offend  this  king  of  critics,  he  will  not,  I 
flatter  myself,  be  (Ssgusted  by  slovenly  in- 
accuracy, either  in  the  numbers,  rhymes,  or 
language.  Let  the  rest  take  its  chance.  It 
is  possible  he  may  be  pleased;  and,  if  he 
should,  I  shall  have  engaged  on  my  side  one 
of  the  best  trumpeters  m  the  kingdom.  Let 
him  only  speak  as  favorably  of  me  as  he 
has  spoKen  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  (who, 
though  he  shines  in  his  poem  called  Crea- 
tion, has  written  more  aosurdities  in  verse 
than  any  writer  of  our  country,)  and  my  suc- 
cess will  be  secured. 

I  have  often  promised  myself  a  laugh  with 
you  about  your  pipe,  but  have  always  forgot- 
ten it  when  I  have  been  writing,  and  at  pres- 
ent I  am  not  much  in  a  laughing  humor. 
You  will  observe,  however,  for  your  comfort 
and  the  honor  of  that  same  pipe,  that  it 
hardly  falls  within  the  line  of  my  oensure. 
You  never  fumigate  the  ladies,  or  force  them 
out  of  company ;  nor  do  you  use  it  as  an  in- 
centive to  hard  drinking.  Your  friends,  in- 
deed, have  reason  to  complain  that  it  fre- 
quently deprives  them  of  the  pleasure  of 
your  own  conversation,  while  it  leads  you 
either  into  your  study  or  your  garden  ;  but 
in  all  other  respects  it  is  as  innocent  a  pipe 
as  can  be.  Smoke  away,  therefore ;  and  re- 
member that,  if  one  poet  has  condemned  the 
practice,  a  better  than  he  (the  witty  and  ele- 
gant Hawkins  Browne*)  has  been  worm  in 
the  praise  of  it 

"  Retirement"  grows,  but  more  slowly  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Time  was  when  I 
eould  with  ease  produce  fifty,  sixty,  or  seven- 
ty lines  in  a  morning ;  now,  I  generally  fall 
short  of  thirty,  and  am  sometimes  forced 
to  be  content  with  a  dozen.    It  consists,  at 


•  Author  of  the  popular  poem,  "De  Animi  Imraor- 
talitate,"  written  in  ihe  style  of  Lucretius.  The  hninoi> 
oua  poem  alluded  to  by  Cowper,  in  praise  of  smoking,  is 
entitled  «  The  Pipe  of  Tobacco."  It  ia  remarkable  as  ex- 
hibilin?  a  happy  imitation  of  the  style  of  six  different 
authors— Gibber,  Ambrose  Philips,  Thomson,  Pope, 
Swift,  and  Voung.  The  sini^arity  and  talent  dlacorer- 
able  in  tUbi  production  procured  for  it  much  c«»lebrity. 
An  e<l  it  ion  of  Ills  Poems  was  published  by  his  sou,  laaae 
HawkioB  Browne,  Esq. 
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present,  I  suppose,  of  between  six  and  seven 
hundred ;  so  that  there  are  hopes  of  an  end, 
and  I  dare  say  Johnson  will  give  me  time 
enough  to  finish  it 

I  nothing  add  but  this — that  »tiU  I  am 
Your  most  affectionate  and  humble 

William. 


TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM  UKWIN.* 

Olney,  Sept  96, 178L 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  may,  I  suppose,  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  safe  arrival  at  Bright- 
helmstone ;  and  am  the  better  pleased  with 
your  design  to  close  the  summer  there,  be- 
cause I  am  acquainted  with  the  place,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  fancy,  can  without  much 
difficulty  join  myself  to  the  party,  and  par- 
take with  you  in  your  amusements  and  ex- 
cursions. It  happened  singularly  enough, 
that,  just  before  I  received  your  last,  in  which 
you  apprise  me  of  your  intended  journey,  I 
had  been  writing  upon  the  subject,  having 
found  occasion,  towards  the  close  of  my  last 
poem,  called  "  Retirement,**  to  take  some  no- 
tice of  the  modern  passion  for  sea-side  enter- 
tiiinments,  and  to  direct  to  the  means  by 
which  they  might  be  made  useful  as  well  as 
agreeable.  I  think  with  you,  that  the  most 
magnificent  object  under  heaven  is  the  great 
deep ;  and  cannot  but  feel  an  unpolite  species 
of  astonishment,  when  I  consider  the  multi- 
tudes that  view  it  without  emotion  and  even 
without  reflection.  In  all  its  various  forms, 
it  is  au  object  of  all  others  the  most  suited 
to  aff>ct  us  with  lasting  impressions  of  the 
awful  Power  that  created  and  controls  it  I 
am  the  less  inclined  to  think  this  negligence 
excusable,  because,  at  a  time  of  life  wben  I 
gave  as  little  attention  to  religious  subjects 
as  almost  any  man,  I  yet  remember  that  the 
waves  would  preach  to  me,  and  that  in  the 
midst  of  dissipation  I  had  an  ear  to  hear 
them.  One  of  Shakspeare's  characters  says, 
"  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  mu- 
sic." The  same  eff*ect  that  harmony  seems 
to  have  had  upon  him  I  have  experienced 
from  the  sight  and  sound  of  the  ocean,  which 
have  often  composed  my  thoughts  into  a 
melancholy  not  unpleasin^  nor  without  its 
use.     So  much  for  Signer  Nettuno. 

I^dy  Austen  goes  to  London  this  day  se*n- 
night  We  have  told  her  that  you  shall  visit 
her ;  which  is  an  enterprise  you  may  engage 
in  with  the  more  alacrity,  because,  as  she 
loves  everj'thing  that  has  any  connexion  with 
your  mother,  she  is  sure  to  feel  a  sufficient 
partiality  for  her  son.  Add  to  this  that  your 
own  personal  recommendations  are  by  no 
means  small,  or  such  as  a  woman  of  her  fihe 
taste  and  discernment  can  possibly  overlook. 
She  has  many  features  in  her  character  which 


*  Private  oorrespomleiioe. 


you  will  admire ;  but  one,  in  partienUr,  oa 
account  of  the  rarity  of  it,  will  engage  your 
attention  and  esteem.  She  has  a  degree  of 
gratitude  in  her  composition,  so  quick  a  sense 
of  obli^tion,  as  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any 
rank  ot  life,  and,  if  report  say  true,  is  scaree 
indeed  in  the  superior.  Discover  but  a  wish 
to  please  her,  and  she  never  forsets  it ;  not 
only  thanks  you,  but  the  tears  will  start  into 
her  eyes  at  the  recollection  of  the  smallest 
service.  With  these  fine  feelings,  she  has 
the  most,  and  the  most  harmless,  vivacity 
you  can  imagine.  In  short,  she  is — what  you 
will  find  her  to  be,  upon  half  an  hour's  eon* 
versation  with  her;  and,  when  I  hear  you 
have  a  journey  to  town  in  contemplatioot  I 
will  send  you  her  address. 

Your  mother  is  well,  and  joins  with  me  in 
wishing  that  you  may  spend  your  time  agree- 
ably upon  the  coast  of  Sussex. 

Yours,         W,  C, 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHH   KEWTOK.* 

Olne^,  Oct.  4, 178L 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  generally  write  the  day 
before  the  post,  but  yesterday  had  no  oppor- 
tunity, being  obliged  to  employ  myself  in 
settling  my  greenhouse  for  the  winter.  I  am 
now  writing  before  breakfast,  that  I  may 
avail  myself  of  every  inch  of  time  for  the  pur- 
pose. N.  B.  An  expression  a  critic  would 
quarrel  with,  and  call  it  by  some  hard  name, 
signifying  a  jumble  of  ideas  and  an  unnatural 
match  between  time  and  saace. 

I  am  fflad  to  be  undeceived  respecting  the 
opinion  I  had  been  erroneously  led  into  on 
the  subject  of  Johnson*s  critk^ism  on  Watts. 
Nothing  can  be  more  judicious,  or  more  char- 
acteristic of  a  distinguishing  taste,  than  his 
observations  upon  that  writer ;  though  1  think 
him  a  little  mistaken  in  his  notion  that  divine 
subjects  have  never  been  poetically  treated 
with  success.  A  little  more  Christian  knowU 
edge  and  experience  would  perhaps  enable 
him  to  discover  excellent  poetry  upon  spirit- 
ual themes  in  the  aforesaid  little  Doctor.  I 
perfectly  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  send- 
ing Johnson  a  copy  of  my  productions ;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  send  it  in  our  joint 
names,  accompanied  with  a  handsome  card, 
such  a  one  as  you  will  know  how  to  fabri- 
cate,  and  such  as  may  predispose  him  to  s 
favorable  perusal  of  the  book,  by  coaxing  him 
into  a  good  temper ;  for  he  is  a  great  bear, 
with  all  his  learning  and  penctration.f 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  in  my  last  that  I  ^*a8 
well  pleased  with  your  proposed  appearance 
in  the  title-page  under  tlie  name  of  the  editor. 
I  do  not  care  under  how  many  names  you 
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appear  in  a  book  that  calls  me  its  author.  In 
niy  UhI  piece,  which  I  finished  the  day  before 
yesterday,  I  have  told  the  public  that  I  live 
opon  the  banks  of  the  Ouse :  that  public  is  a 
peat  simpleton  if  it  does  not  know  that  you 
live  in  LK)ndon ;  it  will  consequently  know 
that  I  had  need  of  the  assistance  of  some 
friend  in  town,  and  that  I  could  have  recourse 
to  nobody  with  more  propriety  than  yourself. 
I  shall  transcribe  and  submit  to  your  appro- 
bation as  fast  as  possible.  I  have  now,  I 
think,  finished  my  volume ;  indeed  I  am  al- 
ao§t  weary  of  composing,  having  spent  a 
fear  in  doing  nothing  else.  I  reckon  my 
fulome  will  consist  of  about  eight  thousand 
lines. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  EEV.  WILLIAM  UNWUf. 

OliM^,  Oct  6, 17BL 

My  dear  fViend, — ^What  a  world  are  you 
daily  conversant  with,  which  I  have  not  seen 
these  twenty  years,  and  shall  never  see  again ! 
Hie  arts  ot  dissipation  (I  suppose)  are  no- 
where practised  with  more  refinement  or  suc- 
cess thisLn  at  the  place  of  your  present  resi- 
dence. By  your  account  of  it,  it  seems  to  be 
just  what  it  was  when  I  visited  it, — a  scen^ 
of  idleness  and  luxury,  music,  dancing,  cards, 
walking,  riding,  bathing,  eating,  drinking,  cof- 
fee, tea,  scan<ml,  dressing,  yawning,  sleeping, 
the  rooms  perhaps  more  magnificent,  because 
the  proprietors  are  grown  richer,  but  the 
manners  and  occupations  of  the  company  just 
the  same.  Though  my  life  has  long  been 
that  of  a  recluse,  I  have  not  the  temper  of 
one,  nor  am  I  in  the  least  an  enemy  to  cheer- 
fiilness  and  good  humor;  but  I  cannot  envy 
you  your  situation ;  I  even  feel  myself  con- 
strained to  prefer  the  silence  of  this  nook, 
and  the  snug  fireside  in  our  own  diminutive 
nrior,  to  all  the  splendor  and  gayety  of 
Brixton. 

\  on  ask  me  how  I  feel  on  the  occasion  of 
mj  approaching  publication?  Perfectly  at 
my  ease.  If  I  nad  not  been  pretty  well  as- 
fored  beforehand  that  my  tranquillity  would 
be  but  little  endangered  by  such  a  measure,  I 
Would  never  have  engaged  in  it ;  for  I  cannot 
bear  disturbance.  I  have  had  in  view  two 
)mocipal  objects;  first, to  amuse  myself;  and, 
secondly,  to  compass  that  point  in  such  a 
manner  that  others  might  ponsibly  be  the 
better  for  my  amusement  If  1  have  suc- 
ceeded, it  will  give  me  pleasure ;  but,  if  I  have 
failed,  I  shall  not  be  mortified  to  the  degree 
that  might  perliaps  be  expected.  I  remem- 
ber an  old  adage  (though  not  where  it  is  to 
be  found)  "  bene  i-ixt/,  qui  bens  lataity'*  and,  if 
i  had  rec*ollected  it  at  the  riglit  time,  it  should 
have  b^n  the  motto  to  ray  book.  By  the 
way,  it  will  make  an  excellent  one  for  ^  Re- 


tirement," if  you  can  but  tell  me  whom  to  quote 
for  it.  The  critics  cannot  deprive  me  of  the 
pleasure  I  have  in  reflecting,  that,  so  far  as 
my  leisure  has  been  employed  in  writing  for 
the  public,  it  has  been  conscientiously  em- 
ployed, and  with  a  view  to  their  advantage. 
There  is  nothing  agreeable,  to  be  sure,  in 
being  chronicled  for  a  dunce ;  but,  I  believe, 
there  lives  not  a  man  upon  earth  who  would 
be  less  affected  by  it  than  myself.  With  all 
this  indifference  to  fame,  which  you  know  me 
too  well  to  suppose  me  capable  of  affecting, 
I  have  taken  the  utmost  pains  to  deserve  it. 
This  may  appear  a  mystery  or  a  paradox  in 
practice,  but  it  is  true.  I  considered  that  the 
taste  of  the  day  is  refined  and  delicate  to 
excess,  and  that  to  disgust  that  delicacy  of 
taste,  by  a  slovenly  inattention  to  it,  would 
be  to  forfeit,  at  once,  all  hope  of  being  useful ; 
and  for  this  reason,  though  I  have  written 
more  verse  this  last  year  than  perhaps  any 
man  in  England,  I  have  finished,  and  polished, 
and  touched,  and  retouched,  with  the  utmost 
care.  If  after  all  I  should  be  converted  into 
waste  paper,  it  may  be  my  misfortune,  but  it 
will  not  be  my  fault.  I  shall  bear  it  with  the 
most  perfect  serenity. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give a  copy ;  he  is  a 

good-natured  little  man,  and  crows  exactly 
like  a  cock,  but  knows  no  more  of  verse  than 
the  cock  he  imitates. 

Whoever  supposes  that  Lady  Austen^s  for- 
tune is  precarious  is  mistaken.  I  can  assure 
you,  upon  the  ground  of  the  most  circum- 
stantial and  authentic  information,  that  it  is 
both  genteel  and  perfectly  safe. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   NEWTON.* 

Olnoy,  Oct.  14, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  would  not  willingly 
deprive  you  of  any  comfort,  and  therefore 
would  wish  you  to  comfort  yourself  as  much 
as  you  can  with  a  notion  that  you  are  a  more 
bountiful  correspondent  than  I.  You  will 
give  me  leave  in  the  meantime,  however,  to 
assert  to  myself  a  share  in  the  same  species 
of  consoktion,  and  to  enjoy  the  flattering 
recollection  that  I  have  sometimes  written 
three  letters  to  your  one.  I  never  knew  a 
poet,  except  myself,  who  was  punctual  in 
anything,  or  to  be  depended  on  for  the  due 
discharge  of  any  duty,  exc^t  what  he  thought 
he  owed  to  the  Muses.  The  moment  a  man 
takes  it  into  his  foolish  head  that  he  has  what 
the  world  calls  genius,  he  ffives  himself  a 
discharge  from  the  servile  drudgery  of  all 
friendly  offices,  and  becomes  good  for  nothing 
except  in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  employ- 
ment But  I  am  not  yet  vain  enough  to 
think  myself  entitled  to  such  self-conferred 
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honors ;  and,  though  I  have  sent  much  poetry 
to  the  press,  or,  at  least,  what  I  hope  my 
readers  will  account  such,  am  still  as  desirous 
as  ever  of  a  place  in  your  heart,  and  to  take 
all  opportunities  to  convince  you  that  you 
have  still  the  same  in  mine.  My  attention  to 
my  poetii  al  function  has,  I  confess,  a  little 
interfered  of  late  with  my  other  employments, 
and  occasioned  my  writing  less  frequently 
tlian  I  should  have  otherwise  done.  But  it  is 
over,  at  least  for  the  piesent,  and  I  think  for 
some  time  to  come.  I  have  transcribed  ^  Re- 
tirement,** and  send  it  You  will  be  so  good 
as  to  forward  it  to  Johnson,  who  will  forward 
it,  I  suppose,  to  the  public,  in  his  own  time ; 
but  not  very  speedily,  moving  as  he  does. 
The  post  brought  me  a  sheet  this  afternoon, 
but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of 
"  Hope." 

Mr.  Scott,  I  perceive  by  yours  to  him,  has 
mentioned  one  of  his  troubles,  but,  I  believe, 
not  the  principal  one.  The  question,  whether 
he  shall  have  an  assistant  at  the  great  house 

in  Mr.  R >  is  still  a  question,  or,  at  least, 

a  subject  of  discontent  between  Mr.  Scott  and 
the  people.  In  a  tete-a-tete  I  had  with  this 
candidate  for  the  chair  in  the  course  of  the 
last  week,  I  told  him  my  thoughts  upon  the 
subject  plainly ;  advised  him  to  change  places, 
by  the  help  ot  fancy,  with  Mr.  Scott,  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  to  ask  himself  how  he  would  like  a 
self-intruded  deputy ;  advised  him  likewise  by 
no  means  to  address  ^\i.  Scott  any  more  upon 
the  matter,  for  that  he  might  be  sure  he  would 
never  consent  to  it;  and  concluded  with 
telling  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in  his  pur- 
pose of  speaking  to  the  people,  the  probable 
consequence  would  be  that,  sooner  or  later, 
Mr.  Scott  would  be  forced  out  of  the  parish, 
and  the  blame  of  his  expulsion  would  all 
light  upon  him.  He  heaitl,  approved,  and  I 
think  the  very  next  day  put  all  my  good 
counsel  to  shame,  at  least,  a  considerable  part 
of  it,  by  applying  to  Mr.  Scott,  in  company 

with  Mr.  P ,  for  his  permission  to  speak 

at  the  Sunday  evening  lecture.  Mr.  Scott,  as 
I  had  foretold,  was  immovable ;  but  offered, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  hearers,  to  preach 
three  times  to  them  on  the  Sabbath,  which 
he  could  hav»  done,  Mr.  Jones  having  kindly 
offered,  though  without  their  knowledge,  to 
officiate  for  him  at  Weston.  Mr.  R.  an- 
swered, "  That  will  not  do.  Sir ;  it  is  not  what 
the  people  wish;  they  want  variety."  Mr. 
Scott  replied  very  wisely,  "  If  they  do,  they 
must  be  content  without  it ;  it  is  not  my  duty 
to  indulge  that  humor."  This  is  the  last  in- 
telligenoe  I  have  had  upon  the  subject  I 
received  it  not  from  Mr.  Scott,  bat  from  an 
ear-witness. 

I  did  not  suspect,  till  the  reviewers  told  me 
BO,  that  you  are  made  up  of  artifice  and  dc- 
Bign,  and  that  your  ambition  is  to  delude  your 
bearers.    Woli,  I  suppose  they  please  them- 


selves with  the  thousfit  of  having  mortified 
you ;  but  how  much  are  they  mistaken ! 
They  shot  at  y  ju,  and  their  arrow  struck  th© 
Bible,  recoiling,  of  course,  upon  themselves. 
My  turn  will  come,  for  I  thiuk  I  shall  hardly 
escape  a  thrashing. 

Yours,  my  dear  sir. 

And  Mrs.  Newton's,    W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COWrER« 

Oloey,  Oct  Id,  1781. 

My  dear  Cousin^ — Your  fear  lest  I  should 
think  you  unworthy  of  my  correspondency 
on  account  of  your  delay  to  answer,  may 
change  sides  now,  and  more  properly  belongi^ 
to  me.  It  is  long  since  I  received  your  last, 
and  yet  I  believe  I  can  say  truly,  tiiat  not  a 
post  has  gone  by  me  since  the  receipt  of  it, 
that  has  not  reminded  me  of  the  debt  I  owe 
you  for  your  obliging  and  unreserved  com- 
munications %oth  in  prose  and  verse,  espe- 
cially for  the  latter,  because  I  consider  them 
as  marks  of  your  peculiar  confidence.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  been  such  a  verse-maker  my- 
self, and  so  busy  in  preparing  a  volume  for 
the  press,  which  I  imagine  will  make  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  course  of  the  winter,  that  I 
hardly  had  leisure  to  listen  to  the  calls  of 
any  other  engagement  It  is,  however,  fin- 
ished, and  gone  to  the  printer*s,  and  I  have 
nothing  now  to  do  with  it  but  to  correct  the 
sheets  as  they  are  sent  to  me,  and  consign  it 
over  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  It  is  a 
bold  undertaking  at  this  time  of  day,  when 
so  many  writers  of  the  greatest  abihiies  have 
gone  before,  who  seem  to  have  anticipated 
every  valuable  subject,  as  well  as  all  the 
graces  of  poetical  embellishment,  to  step 
forth  into  the  world  in  the  character  of  a 
bard,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that 
luxury,  idleness,  and  vice,  have  debauched 
the  public  taste,  and  that  notliing  hardly  L» 
welcome  but  childish  fiction,  or  what  has^  at 
least,  a  tendency  to  excite  a  laugh.  I  thoiii:ht, 
however,  that  I  had  stumbled  upon  eome 
subjects  that  had  never  before  been  poetically 
treated,  and  upon  some  others  to  which  I 
imagined  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  an 
air  of  novelty  by  the  manner  of  treating 
them.  My  sole  drift  is  to  be  useful ;  a  point 
which,  however,  I  knew  I  should  in  vain  aim 
at,  unless  I  could  be  likewise  entertaining. 
I  have  therefore  fixed  these  two  strings  upon 
my  bow,  and  by  the  help  of  both  have  done 
my  best  to  send  the  arrow  to  the  mark.  My 
readers  will  hardly  have  begun  to  laugh,  bi 
fore  they  will  be  called  upon  to  correct  that 
levity  and  peruse  me  with  a  more  serious  air. 
As  to  the  effect  I  leave  it  alone  in  His  baoda 
who  can  alone  produce  it ;  neither  prose  nor 
verse  can  reform  the  manners  of  a  dissolute 
age,  much  less  can  they  inspire  a  sense  of 
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religioaa  obligation,  unless  agisted  and  mode 
efficacious  bv  the  Power  who  superintends 
the  truth  he  has  vouchsafed  to  impart. 

Vou  made  my  heart  ache  with  a  sympa- 
thetic sorrow  when  you  described  the  state 
of  your  mind  on  occasion  of  your  late  visit 
into  Hertfordshire.  Had  I  been  previously 
ioformed  of  your  journey  before  you  made 
it  I  should  have  been  able  to  have  foretold 
all  your  feelings  with  the  most  unerring  cer- 
tainty of  prediction.  You  will  never  cease 
to  feel  upon  that  subject,  but,  with  your  prin- 
dples  of  resignation  and  acquiescence  in  the 
divine  will,  yon  will  always  feel  as  becomes 
a  Christian.  We  are  forbidden  to  murmur, 
but  we  are  not  forbidden  to  regret;  and 
whnm  we  loved  tenderly  while  living,  we 
may  still  pursue  with  an  aifectionate  remem- 
brance, without  having  any  occasion  to 
chftTg^  ourselves  with  rebellion  against  the 
sovereignity  that  appointed  a  separation. 
A  day  is  coming  when,  I  am  confident,  you 
will  see  and  know  that  mercy  to  both  parties 
was  the  principal  agent  in  a  scene,  the  recol- 
lection of  which  is  still  painful. 

W.C. 

Those  who  read  what  the  poet  has  here 
taid  of  his  intended  publication  may  perhaps 
think  it  strange  that  it  Wfts  introduced  to  the 
world  with  a  preface,  not  written  by  himself 
but  tiy  his  friend  Mr.  Newton.  The  circum- 
ttancc  arose  from  two  amiable  peculiarities 
in  the  character  of  Cowper — his  extreme 
diffidence  in  regard  to  himself,  and  his  kind 
eagerness  to  gratify  the  affectionate  ambition 
of  a  friend  whom  he  tenderly  esteemed! 
Mr.  Newton  has  avowed  this  feeling  in  a  very 
ingenQoas  and  candid  manner.  He  seems 
not  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  honor  of 
predenting  himself  to  the  public  as  the  bosom 
friend  of  that  incomparable  author  whom  he 
had  attended  go  fiedthfully  in  sickness  and 
sorrow. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  following  letlefs,  the 
reader  will  find  occasion  to  admire  the  grate- 
fn]  delicacy  of  the  poet,  not  only  towards 
the  writer  of  his  preface,  but  even  in  the 
liberal  praise  with  which  he  speaks  of  his 
pablisher. 

TO  THE  BEV.  JOHH  NEWTOW.* 

Olney,  Oct.  93, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend« — ^Mr.  Bates,  withent  in- 
tending it,  has  passed  a  severer  censure  upon 
the  mc^em  worid  of  readers,  than  any  that  can 
be  found  in  my  volume.  If  they  are  so  mer- 
riir  diflposed,  in  the  midst  ot  a  thousand 
caiamlljes,  that  they  will  not  dei^n  to  read  a 
pre£icc  of  three  or  four  pages,  because  the 
purport  of  it  is  serious,  they  are  far  gone  in- 
deed, and  in  the  last  stage  or  a  frenzy,  such  as 
I  Kuppow  has  prevailed  in  all  nations  that 

*  FHirate  oorrotpoiidenco. 


have  been  exemptarily  punished,  just  before 
the  infliction  of  the  sentence.  Bnt,  though 
he  lives  in  the  world  he  has  so  ill  an  opinion 
of,  and  ought  therefore  to  know  it  better 
than  I,  who  have  no  intercourse  with  it  at  al), 
I  am  willing  to  hope  tliat  he  may  be  mistaken. 
Curiosity  is  a  universal  passion.  There  are 
few  people  who  think  a  book  worth  their 
reading,  but  feel  a  desire  to  know  something 
about  the  writer  of  it  This  desire  will  na- 
turally lead  them  to  peep  into  the  preface, 
where  they  will  soon  find  that  a  little  perse- 
verance will  furnish  them  with  some  inK)rma- 
tion  on  the  subject.  If,  therefore  your  pre- 
face finds  no  readers,  I  shall  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  is  because  the  book  itself  is 
accounted  not  worth  their  notice.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  quite  sufiicient  that  I  have 
played  the  antic  myself  for  their  diversion ; 
ana  that,  in  a  state  of  dejection  such  as  they 
are  absolute  strangers  to,  I  have  sometimes 
put  on  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  vivacity,  to 
which  I  myself  am  in  reality  a  stranger,  for 
the  sake  of  unnning  theur  attention  to  more 
useful  matter.  I  cannot  endure  the  thought 
for  a  moment,  that  you  should  descend  to  my 
level  on  the  occasion,  and  court  their  favor 
in  a  style  not  more  unsuitable  to  your  func- 
tion than  to  the  constant  and  consistent  train 
of  your  whole  character  and  conduct  No- 
let  the  preface  stand.  I  cannot  mend  it  I 
could  easily  make  a  jest  of  it,  but  it  is  better 
as  it  is. 

By  the  way — ^will  it  not  be  proper,  as  you 
have  taken  some  notice  of  the  modish  dress 
I  wear  m  "  Table  Talk "  to  include  **  Con- 
versation "  in  the  same  description,  which  is 
(the  first  half  of  it  at  least)  the  most  airy  of 
the  two?  They  will  otherwise  think,  per- 
haps, that  the  observation  might  as  well  have 
been  spared  entirely ;  though  I  should  have 
been  sorry  if  it  had,  for  when  I  am  jocular 
I  do  violence  to  myself,  and  am  therefore 
pleased  with  your  telling  them  in  a  civil  way 
that  I  play  the  fool  to  amuse  them,  not  be- 
cause I  am  one  myself,  but  because  I  have  a 
foolish  world  to  deal  with. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Scott  will 
no  more  be  troubled  by  Mr.  R with  ap- 

Slications  of  the  sort  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
[r.  Scott,  since  I  wrote  that  account,  has  re- 
lated to  us  himself  what  passed  in  the  course 
of  their  interview;  and,  it  seems,  the  dis- 
course ended  with  his  positive  assurance 
that  he  never  would  consent  to  the  measure, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  declared  he 
would  never  interrupt  or  attempt  to  suppress 
it    To  which  Mr.  R — —  replied,  that  unless 

'  he  had  his  free  consent,  he  should  never  en- 
ffage  in  the  office.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  there- 
Tore,  that,  in  time,  that  part  or  the  peo- 
ple who  may  at  present  be  displeased  with 
Mr.  Scott  for  withholding  his  consent^  will 

,  grow  cool  upon  the  subject^  and  be  satisfied 
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with  receivingr  their  ioBtructioii  from  their 
proper  mhiister. 

I  beg  you  will,  on  no  future  occasion, 
leave  a  blank  for  Mrs.  Newton,  unless  you 
have  first  engaged  her  promise  to  fill  it ;  for 
thus  we  lose  the  pleasure  of  your  company, 
without  being  indemnified  for  the  loss  by 
the  acquisition  of  hers.  Our  love  to  you 
both. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO    THB    BKV.  WILLIAM   XJKWHS, 

Olney,  Noy.  5, 1781. 

My  dear  William, — I  give  you  joy  of  your 
safe  return  from  the  lips  of  the  great  deep. 
You  did  not  discern  many  signs  of  sobriety 
or  true  wisdom  among  the  people  of  Bright- 
helmstone,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  observe 
the  manners  of  a  multitude,  of  whatever 
rank,  Mithout  learning  sometliing ;  I  mean  if 
a  man  has  a  mind  like  your^s,  capable  of  re- 
flection. If  he  sees  nothing  to  imitate,  he  is 
sure  to  see  something  to  avoid ;  if  nothing 
to  congratulate  his  fellow  creatures  upon,  at 
least  much  to  excite  his  compassion.  There 
is  not,  I  think,  so  melancholy  a  sight  in  the 
world  (an  hospital  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
it)  as  that  of  a  thousand  persons  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  gentry,  who,  gentle 
perhaps  by  nature,  and  made  more  gentle  by 
education,  have  the  appearance  of  being  in- 
nocent and  inoffensive,  yet  being  destitute  of 
all  religion,  or  not  at  all  governed  by  the  re- 
ligion they  profess,  are  none  of  them  at  any 
great  distance  from  an  eternal  state,  where 
self-deception  will  be  impossible,  and  where 
amusements  cannot  enter.  Some  of  them, 
we  may  say,  Hill  be  reclaimed — ^it  is  most 
probable  indeed  that  some  of  them  will,  be- 
cause mercy,  if  one  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, is  fond  of  distinguishing  itself  by 
seeking  its  objects  among  the  most  desperate 
class ;  but  the  Scripture  gives  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  warmest  charity  to  hope  for  de- 
liverance for  them  all.  When  I  see  an 
afflicted  and  unhappy  man,  I  say  to  myself, 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  man  whom  the  world 
would  envy,  if  they  knew  the  value  of  his 
sorrows,  which  are  possibly  intended  only  to 
soften  his  heart,  and  to  turn  his  affections 
towards  their  proper  centre.  But  when  I 
see  or  hear  of  a  crowd  of  voluptuaries,  who 
have  no  ears  but  for  music,  no  eyes  but  for 
splendor,  and  no  tongue  but  for  imperti- 
nence and  folly — I  say,  or  at  least  I  see  oc- 
casion to  say — This  is  madness — this  per- 
sisted in  mu«t  have  a  tragical  conclusion. 
It  will  condemn  you  not  only  as  Christians 
unworthy  of  the  name,  but  as  intelligent 
creatures.  You  know  by  the  light  of  nature, 
if  you  have  not  quenched  it,  that  there  is  a 
God,  and  that  a  life  like  yours  cannot  be  ac- 
cording to  his  will. 


I  ask  no  pardon  of  you  for  the  gravity 
and  gloominess  of  these  reflections,  which  I 
stumbled  on  when  I  least  expected  it ;  though* 
to  say  the  truth,  these  or  others  of  a  mas 
complexion,  are  sure  to  occur  to  me  when  I 
think  of  a  scene  of  public  diversion  like  that 
you  have  lately  lefl. 

I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  Johnson  told 
you  the  truth,  when  he  said  he  should  publish 
me  soon  after  Christmas.  His  press  has  been 
rather  more  punctual  in  its  remittances  than 
it  used  to  be ;  we  have  now  but  little  more 
than  two  of  the  longest  pieces,  and  the  small 
ones  that  are  to  follow,  by  way  of  epilogue, 
to  print  off,  and  then  the  affair  is  hnishe<L 
But  once  more  I  am  obliged  to  gape  for 
franks ;  only  these,  which  I  hope  will  be  the 

last  I  shall  want,  at  yours  and   Mr. ^b 

convenient  leisure. 

We  rejoice  that  you  have  so  much  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  John''s  proficiency.  The 
more  spirit  he  has  the  better,  if  his  spirit  is 
but  manageable,  and  put  under  such  managtv 
ment,  as  your  prudence  and  Mrs,  Un win's 
will  suggest  1  need  not  guard  you  against 
severity,  of  which  I  conclude  there  is  iio 
need,  and  which  I  am  sure  you  are  not  at  All 
inclined  to  practise  without  it ;  but  perha|>« 
if  I  was  to  whisper,  beware  of  too  much  in- 
dul^nce,  I  should  wify  give  a  hint  that  the 
fondness  of  a  father  for  a  fine  boy  mighiceem 
to  justify.  I  have  no  particular  reason  fbr  the 
caution,  at  this  distance  it  is  not  possible  I 
should,  but,  in  a  case  like  yours,  an  admoni* 
tion  of  that  sort  seldom  wants  propriety. 
Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W;  C. 


TO  THK   RBV.  JOHH  KEWTOW .♦ 

Olney,  Nov.  7,  178). 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Having  discontinued  the 
practise  of  verse-making  for  some  weeks,  I 
now  feel  quite  incapable  of  resuming  it ;  and 
can  only  wonder  at  it  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary incidents  in  my  life  that  1  should 
have  composed  a  volume.  Had  it  been  sug- 
gested to  me  as  a  practicable  thing  in  better 
days,  though  1  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
found  it  so,  many  hindrances  would  have  con- 
spired to  withhold  me  from  such  an  enter- 
prise. I  should  not  have  dared,  at  that  iim« 
of  day  to  have  committed  my  name  to  iJm» 
public,  and  my  reputation  to  the  hazard  of 
their  opinion.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  me 
now.  I  am  more  indifferent  about  what  may 
touch  me  in  that  point  than  ever  I  was  in  my 
life.  The  stake  that  would  then  have  seemetd 
important  now  seems  trivial ;  and  it  is  of  little 
consequence  to  me,  who  no  longer  feel  tnyscif 
possessed  of  what  I  accxHinted  infinitely  more 
valuable,  whether  tlie  world's  verdict  shall 
pronounce  me  a  poet,  or  an  empty  pretender 
to  the  title.     This  happy  coldnesn  towards  a 

*  Piivale  eorre«|ioiideno»« 
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matter  so  generally  interesting  to  all  rhymers 
left  me  quite  at  liDertv  for  the  undertaking, 
unfettered  by  fear,  and  under  no  restraints  of 
that  diffidenco  which  is  my  natural  temper, 
mad  which  would  either  have  made  it  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  commence  an  author  by  name, 
or  would  have  Insured  my  miscarriage  if  I 
had.  In  my  last  despatches  to  Jotuison  1 
•ent  him  a  new  edition  of  the  title-page,  having 
diaearded  the  Latin  paradox  which  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  former,  and  added  a  French 
motto  to  that  &om  Virgil.  It  is  taken  from 
a  volume  of  the  excellent  Caracdoli,*  called 
Jcuissanct  de  soi-mime,  and  strikes  me  as  pe- 
coharly  apposite  to  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Bull  is  an  honest  man.  We  have  seen 
him  twice  since  he  received  your  orders  to 
march  hither,  and  faithfully  told  us  it  was  in 
eooaequence  of  those  orders  that  he  came. — 
lie  dined  with  uh  yesterday ;  we  were  all  in 
pretty  good  spirits,  and  tiie  day  passed  very 
agreeably.     It  is  not  long  since  he  called  on 

Mr.  Scott.    Mr.  R came  in.     Mr.  Bull 

began,  addressing  himself  to  tlie  former,  **  My 
fnend,  you  are  in  trouble;  you  are  unhappy; 
I  read  it  in  your  countenance."  Mr.  SScott 
replied,  he  had  been  so,  but  he  was  better. 
"  Come  then,"  says  Mr.  Bull,  ^  I  will  expound 
to  you  the  cause  of  all  your  anxiety.  Vou 
are  too  common ;  you  make  yourself  cheap. 
Viat  your  people  less,  and  converse  more 
with  your  own  heart  How  often  do  you 
spciik  to  them  in  the  week  V*  Thrice. — ^'  Ay, 
tuere  it  is.  Your  sermons  are  an  old  ballad; 
your  prayers  are  an  old  ballad;  and  you  are 
an  old  baUad  too." — ^I  would  wish  to  tread  in 
the  uteps  of  Mr.  Newton. — ''•  Vou  do  well  to 
follow  his  steps  in  all  other  instances,  but 
in  tills  instance  you  are  wrong,  and  so  was 
he.  Mr.  Newton  trod  a  path  which  no  man 
bat  himself  could  imve  used  so  long  as  he 
dtd,  and  he  wore  it  out  long  before  he  went 
from  Oluey.  Too  much  familiarity  and  con- 
de^^en^^ion  cost  him  the  estimation  of  his 
people.  He  thought  he  should  insure  their 
love,  to  which  he  had  the  best  possible  title, 
and  by  those  very  means  he  lost  it.  Be 
wuie,  my  firieud ;  take  warning ;  make  yourself 
scjLTce,  if  you  wi»h  that  persons  of  little  un- 
derstanding should  know  how  to  prize  you." 
When  he  related  to  us  this  harangue,  so  nicely 
tdjtisted  to  the  case  of  the  third  person  pres- 
cttl,  it  did  us  both  good,  and  as  Jacques  says, 

•*  li  made  my  lungs  to  crow  like  chanticleer." 

Our  lore  of  you  both,  though  often  sent  to 

*  jfaninls  CaraocioU,  bora  at  Paria,  173*2.  It  is  now 
«€0  lBl0m  iHat  ttM9  lottere  of  Pope  (JaogancUi,  though 
UHnMr  oader  the  luunv  of  that  pontUI,  wvre  composed 
\j  (»  wtiitgr.  TbOM  leUcre,  aa  weU  aa  all  his  wnUngs, 
am  dHdJi^uiaheU  by  a  vwoet  strain  of  moral  A^ellng,  that 
furnvrluSiy  swakooa  the  beat  emoUons  of  the  heart ;  but 
^erv  la  a  want  of  toon  evangelical  light.  He  is  also  tho 
aaUu>r  of  **  La  JoaisMiace  de  soi'mdme  ;^  ^  La  Couver- 
mtiam  avec  aoHnftoM*  ;*'  *^  La,  Grandeur  d'Amo,"  frc. ; 
md  gf^Tbe  LUk  of  Madanw  d«  Mainlonoo.*' 


London,  is  still  with  us.  If  it  is  not  an  in- 
exhaustible well,  (there  is  but  one  love  that 
can  with  propriety  be  called  so,)  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  deep  one,  and  not  likely  to  fail 
while  we  are  living. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM   UNWIN.* 

Otaey,  Nov.  24, 178L 

My  dear  Friend, — News  is  always  accept- 
able, especially  from  another  world.  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  has  been  done  in  the  Ches- 
apeake, but  I  can  tell  you  what  has  passed  la 
West  Wycombe,  in  this  county.  Do  you 
feel  yourself  disposed  to  give  credit  to  the 
story  of  an  apparition  ?  No,  say  you.  I  am 
of  your  mind.  I  do  not  believe  more  than 
one  in  a  hundred  of  those  tales  with  which  old 
woman  frighten  children,  and  teach  children 
to  frighten  each  other.  But  you  are  not  such 
a  philosopher,  I  suppose,  as  to  have  persuaded 
yourself  that  an  apparition  is  an  impossible 
thing.  You  can  attend  to  a  story  of  that 
sort,  if  well  authenticated?  Yes.  Then  I 
can  tell  you  one. 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  romantic 
friendship  that  subsisted  once  between  Paul 
Whitehead,  and  Lord  le  Despenser,  the  late 
Sir  I'Vancis  Dashwood. — When  Paul  died,  he 
left  Ids  lordship  a  legacy.  It  was  his  heart, 
which  was  taken  out  of  his  body,  and  sent  as 
directed.  His  friend,  having  built  a  church, 
and  at  that  tune  just  finished  it,  used  it  as  a 
mausoleum  upon  this  occasion ;  and,  having 
(as  I  think  the  newspapers  told  us  at  the 
time)  erected  an  elegant  pillar  in  the  centre 
of  it,  on  the  summit  of  this  pillar,  enclosed 
in  a  golden  urn,  he  placed  the  heart  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  not  as  a  lady  places  a  china  figure 
upon  her  mantel-tree,  or  on  the  top  of  her 
cabinet,  but  with  much  respectful  ceremony 
and  all  the  forms  of  funeral  solemnity,  lie 
hired  the  best  singers  and  the  best  perform- 
ers. He  composed  an  anthem  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  he  invited  all  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  the  country  to  assist  at  tlie  celebration  of 
these  obsequies,  and,  having  formed  them  all 
into  an  august  procession,  marched  to  the 
place  appointed  at  their  head,  and  consigned 
thepostliumoustr^^ure,  with  his  own  hands, 
to  its  state  of  honorable  elevation.  Having 
thus,  as  he  thought,  and  as  he  might  well 

think,  ( )  appeased    the 

manes  of  the  deceased,  he  rested  satisfied 
with  what  he  had  done,  and  supposed  his 
friend  would  rest  But  not  so, — about  a 
week  since  I  received  a  letter  from  a  person 
who  cannot  have  been  misinformed,  telling 
me  that  Paul  has  appeared  frequently  of  late, 
mid  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  his  lordship^s 
numerous  household,  who  have  not  seen  huu, 
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sometimes  in  the  park,  sometimes  in  the  gar- 
den, us  well  as  in  the  house,  by  day  and  by 
night,  indifferently.  I  make  no  reflection 
upon  this  incident,  having  other  things  to 
write  about  and  but  little  room. 

1  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  S for  more 

franks,  and  still  more  obliged  by  the  handsome 
note  with  which  he  accompanied  them.  He 
has  furnished  me  sufficiently  for  the  present 
occasion,  and,  by  his  readiness  and  obliging 
manner  of  doing  it,  encouraged  me  to  have 
recourse  to  him,  in  case  another  exigence  of 
the  same  kind  should  ofl^er.  A  French  author 
I  was  reading  last  night  says,  He  that  has 
written  will  write  again.  If  the  critiot  do  not 
set  their  foot  upon  this  first  egg  that  I  have 
laid  and  crush  it,  1  shall  probably  verify  his 
observation ;  and,  when  I  feel  my  spirits  rise, 
and  that  I  am  armed  with  industry  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  undertake  the  production  of 
another  volume.  At  present,  however,  I  do 
not  feel  myself  so  disposed ;  and,  indeed,  he 
that  would  write  should  read,  not  that  he  may 
retail  the  observations  of  other  men,  but  that, 
}mi\g  thus  refreshed  and  replenished,  he  may 
find  himself  in  a  condition  to  make  and  to 
produce  his  own.  I  reckon  it  among  my 
principal  advantages,  as  a  composer  of  verses, 
that  I  have  not  read  an  English  poet  these 
tliirteen  years,  and  but  one  these  twenty 
years.  Imitation,  even  of  the  best  models,  is 
my  aversion ;  it  is  servile  and  mechanical,  a 
trick  that  has  enabled  many  to  usurp  the 
name  of  author,  who  could  not  have  written 
at  ail,  if  they  had  not  written  upon  the  pat- 
tern of  somebody  indeed  original.  But  when 
the  ear  and  the  taste  have  been  much  accus- 
tomed to  the  manner  of  others,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  it ;  and  we  imitate,  in  spite 
of  ourselves,  just  in  proportion  as  we  admire. 
Bui  enough  of  this. 

YOMT  mother,  who  is  as  well  as  the  season 
of  the  year  will  permit,  desires  me  to  add 
her  love. — ^The  salmon  you  sent  us  arrived 
safe,  and  was  remarkably  fresh.  What  a 
comfort  it  is  to  have  a  friend  who  knows  that 
we  love  salmon,  and  who  cannot  pass  by  a 
fishmonger's  shop  without  finding  his  desire 
to  send  us  some,  a  temptation  too  strong  to 
be  resisted. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEFH  BnX,  ESQ.* 

Nov.  96, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  thank  you  much  for 
your  letter,  which,  without  obliging  me  to 
travel  to  Wargrave  at  a  time  of  year  when 
journeying  is  not  very  agreeable,  has  intro- 
duced me  in  the  most  commodious  manner, 
to  a  perfect  acquaintance  witli  your  neat  little 
garden,  your  old  cottage,  and  above  all,  your 

*  Printe  oorrespoodenoe. 


most  prudent  and  sagacious  landlady.  Ab 
much  as  I  admire  her,  I  admire  much  more 
that  philosophical  temper  with  which  yon 
seem  to  treat  her ;  for  I  knovTlew  characters 
more  provoking,  to  me  at  least,  than  the  self- 
ish, who  are  never  honest,  especially  if,  whiltt 
they  determine  to  pick  yom*  pocket,  they  have 
not  ingenuity  enough  to  conceal  their  pur- 
pose. But  you  are  perfectly  in  the  right,  and 
act  just  as  I  would  endeavor  to  do  on  the 
same  occasion.  You  sacrifice  everjrthing  to 
a  retreat  you  admire,  and,  if  the  natural  indo- 
lence of  my  disposition  did  not  forsake  me, 
so  would  I. 

You  might  as  weU  apologize  9or  sending 
me  forty  pounds,  as  for  writing  about  your- 
self Of  the  two  ingredients,  I  hardly  know 
which  made  your  letter  the  most  agreeable 
(observe,  I  do  not  say  the  most  acceptable). 
The  draft,  indeed,  was  welcome ;  but  though 
it  was  so,  yet  it  did  not  make  me  laugh.  1 
laughed  heartily  at  the  account  you  give  me 
of  yourself,  and  your  landlady,  Dame  Saveall, 
whoso  picture  you  have  drawn,  though  not 
with  a  flattering  hand,  yet,  I  dare  say,  with  a 
strong  resemblance.  As  to  you,  I  have  nev- 
er seen  so  much  of  you  since  I  saw  you  in 
London,  where  you  and  I  have  so  often  made 
ourselves  merry  with  each  other's  humor,  yet 
never  gave  each  other  a  moment's  pain  by 
doing  so.  We  are  both  humorists,  and  it  is 
well  for  your  wife  and  my  Mrs.  Unwin  that 
they  have  alike  found  out  the  way  to  deal 
with  us. 

More  thanks  to  Mrs.  Hill  for  her  inten- 
tions. She  has  the  true  enthusiasm  of  a 
gardener,  and  I  can  pity  her  under  her  disap. 
pointment,  having  so  large  a  share  0f  tliat 
commodity  myself. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  affectionately, 

w.  o. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM   UIIW1N. 

OIiiey«  Nor.  SB,  T7BL 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  wrote  to  you  by  the 
last  post,  supposing  you  at  StocK ;  but,  lest 
that  letter  should  not  follow  you  to  Laytoo- 
stone,  and  you  should  suspect  me  of  unrea- 
sonable delay,  and  lest  the  frank  you  have 
sent  me  should  degenerate  uito  waste  paper 
and  perish  upon  my  hands,  I  write  again. 
The  former  letter,  however,  containing  all 
my  present  stock  of  intelligence,  it  is  taotk: 
than  possible  that  this  may  prove  a  blank,  or 
but  little  worthy  your  acceptance.  Yon  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  suppose  that,  if  I  could 
be  very  entertaining  I  would  be  so,  l)ecause. 
by  giving  me  credit  for  such  a  willingui^sa  to 
please,  you  only  allow  me  a  share  of  that 
universal  vanity  which  incljnes  every  man^ 
upon  all  occasions,  to  exhibit  himself  to  the 
best  advantage.  To  say  the  truth,  however, 
when  I  write,  as  I  do  to  you,  not  about 
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bosinesa,  nor  on  any  subject  that  approaches 
to  that  descnption,  I  mean  much  less  my  cor- 
respondent*^  amusement,  which  my  modesty 
will  not  always  permit  me  to  hope  for,  than 
ny  own.  There  is  a  pleasure  annexed  to  the 
communication  of  one^s  ideas,  whether  by 
word  of  mouth  or  by  letter,  which  nothing 
earthly  can  supply  the  place  of;  and  it  is  the 
delight  we  find  in  this  mutual  intercourse  that 
not  only  proves  us  to  be  creatures  intended 
for  social  life,  but,  more  than  anything  else, 
perhaps,  fits  us  for  it  I  have  no  patience 
with  philosophers :  thcv,  one  and  all,  suppose 
(at  least  I  understand  it  to  be  a  prevailing 
opiniou  among  them)  that  mon^s  weakness, 
hL»  necessities,  his  inabilitv  to  stand  alone, 
have  furnished  the  prevaihng  motive,  under 
the  infloence  of  which  he  renounced  at  first 
a  life  of  solitude,  and  became  a  gregarious 
creature.  It  seems  to  me  more  reasonable, 
a»  well  as  more  honorable  to  my  species,  to 
suppose  that  generosity  of  soul  and  a  brother- 
ly attachment  to  our  own  kind,  drew  us,  as 
it  ^  ere,  to  one  common  centre,  taught  us  to 
build  cities  and  inhabit  them,  and  welcome 
every  stranger  that  would  cast  in  his  lot 
amongst  us,  that  we  might  enjoy  fellowship 
with  each  other  aod  the  luxury  of  reciprocal 
endearments,  without  which  a  paradise  could 
alTord  no  comfort.  There  are  indeed  all  sorts 
of  characters  in  the  world ;  there  are  some 
whose  understandings  are  so  sluggish,  and 
whose  hearts  are  such  mere  clods,  that  they 
bve  in  society  without  eithev  contributing  to 
the  sweets  or  it,  or  having  any  relish  for  them. 
A  man  of  this  stamp  passes  by  our  window 
eoatinually ;  1  never  saw  him  conversing  with 
a  neighbor  but  once  in  my  life,  though  I  have 
known  him  by  sight  these  twelve  years ;  he  is 
of  a  very  sturdy  make,  and  has  a  round  protu- 
berance, which  he  evidently  considers  as  his 
heni  friend,  because  it  is  his  only  companion, 
and  it  is  the  labor  of  his  life  to  fill  it  I  can 
easily  conceive  that  it  is  merely  the  love  of 
good  eating  aod  drinkin?,  and  now  and  then 
the  want  or  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  that  attaches 
thi«  man  so  much  to  the  neighborhood  of  his 
fellow  mortals;  for  suppose  these  exigencies 
and  others  of  a  like  kind  to  subsist  no  longer, 
mnd  what  is  there  that  could  ^ve  society  the 
preference  in  his  esteem?  He  might  strut 
about  with  his  two  thumbs  upon  his  hips  in 
the  wilderness ;  he  could  hardly  be  more  si- 
lent than  he  is  at  Olney ;  and,  for  any  advan- 
tage of  comfort  of  firiendship,  of  brotherly 
auction,  he  could  not  be  more  destitute  of 
■Qch  blessings  there  than  in  his  present  situa- 
tioiL  But  other  men  have  something  more  to 
•atisfjr ;  there  arc  the  yearnings  of  the  heart, 
wfasch,  let  the  philoitphers  say  what  they  will, 
are  more  importunate  than  all  the  necessities 
of  the  body,  that  will  not  suffer  a  creature 
worthy  to  be  called  human  to  be  content  with 
insnlated  life,  or  to  look  for  his  friends 


among  the  beasts  of  the  forest*  Yourself 
for  instance  1  It  is  not  because  there  are  no 
tailors  or  pastrycooks  to  be  found  upon  Solis- 
bury  plain,  that  you  do  not  choose  it  for  your 
abode,  but  because  you  are  a  philanthropist ; 
because  you  are  susceptible  of  social  impres- 
sions ;  and  have  a  pleasure  of  doing  a  kind- 
ness when  you  can.  Now,  upon  tne  word 
of  a  poor  creature,  I  have  said  all  that  I  have 
said,  without  the  least  intention  to  say  one 
word  of  it  when  I  began.  But  thus  it  is  with 
my  thoughts — when  you  shake  a  crab-tree 
the  fruit  Sdls ;  good  for  nothing  Indeed  when 
you  have  ^ot  it  but  still  the  best  that  is  to  be 
expected  ^om  a  crab-tree.  You  are  welcome 
to  them,  such  as  they  are;  and,  if  you  ap- 
prove my  sentiments,  tell  the  philosophers  of 
the  day  that  I  have  outshot  them  all,  and  have 
discovered  the  true  origin  of  society  when  I 
least  looked  for  it  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN  NEWTOH.f 

Olney,  Nov.  27, 178L 

My  dear  Friend, — ^First  Mr.  Wilson,  then 
Mr.  Teedon,  and  lastly  Mr.  Whitford,  each 
with  a  cloud  of  melancholy  on  his  brow  and 
with  a  mouth  wide  open,  have  just  announced 
to  us  this  unwelcome  intelligence  from  Amer- 
ica.|  We  are  sorry  to  hear  it  and  should  be 
more  cast  dftwn  than  we  are,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  this  catastrophe  was  ordained  be- 
forehand, and  that  therefore  neither  conduct 
nor  courage,  nor  any  means  that  can  possibly 
be  mentioned,  could  have  prevented  it  If 
the  king  and  his  ministry  can  be  contented  to 
close  the  business  here,  and,  taking  poor  Dean 
Tucker's  advice,  resign  the  Americans  into  the 
hands  of  their  new  masters,  it  may  be  well 
for  Old  England.  But  if  they  will  still  per- 
severe,  they  will  find  it  I  doubt,  a  hopeless 
contest  to  the  last  Domestic  murmurs  will 
grow  louder,  and  the  hands  of  faction,  bein^ 
strengthened  by  this  late  miscarriage,  will  find 
it  easy  to  set  fire  to  the  pile  of  corabustiblen 
they  have  been  so  long  employed  in  building. 
These  are  my  politics,  and,  for  aught  I  can 
see,  you  and  we,  by  our  respective  firesides, 
though  neither  connected  mth  men  in  power, 
nor  professing  to  possess  any  share  of  that 
sagacity  which  thinks  itself  qualified  to  wield 
the  affiiirs  of  kingdoms,  can  make  as  probable 
conjectures,  and  look  forward  into  futurity 
with  as  clejir  a  sight  as  the  greatest  man  in 
the  cabinet. 

*  ^  There  is  a  solitude  of  the  goda,  and  there  to  fbe 
aolltnde  of  wild  beastB.*^ 

t  Private  corrospondence. 

t  The  surrender  of  the  army  of  Lord  ComwalHs  to  the 
combined  forces  of  America  and  Fnuioe>  Oct.  18th,  1781. 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  eveut  occurred  precisely  four 
years  aAer  the  surrender  of  Genenil  Burguyue,  at  9ara- 
to(<a,  in  the  same  month,  and  almost  on  the  same  day. 
This  disastrous  occurrence  decided  the  fate  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  which  cost  Great  Britain  au  expenditure  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions,  and  drained  it  of  ila  beil 
tklood,  and  exhausted  its  vital  resourcea. 
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Thongh,  when  I  wrote  the  passage  in  qnes- 
tion,  I  was  not  at  all  aware  of  any  impropri- 
ety in  it,  and  though  I  have  frequently,  since 
that  time,  both  read  and  recollected  it  with 
the  same  approbation,  I  lately  became  uneasy 
upon  the  subject^  and  had  no  rest  ra  my  mind 
for  three  days,  till  I  resolved  to  submit  it  to 
a  trial  at  your  tribunal,  and  to  dispose  of  it 
ultimately  according  to  your  sentence.  I  am 
glad  you  have  condemned  it,  and,  though  I  do 
not  feel  as  if  I  could  presently  snpply  its 
place,  shall  be  willing  to  attempt  the  task, 
whatever  labor  it  may  cost  me,  and  rejoice 
that  it  will  not  h0  in  the  power  of  the  critics, 
whatever  else  they  may  charge  me  with,  to 
accuse  me  of  bigotry  or  a  design  to  make  a 
certain  denomination  of  Christians  odious,  at 
the  hazard  of  the  public  peace.  I  had  rather 
my  book  were  burnt  than  a  single  line  of  such 
a  tendency  should  escape  me. 

We  thank  you  for  two  copies  of  your  Ad- 
dress to  your  Parishioners.  The  first  I  lent 
to  Mr.  Scott,  whom  I  have  not  seen  since  1 
put  it  into  his  hands.  You  have  managed 
your  subject  well ;  have  applied  yourself  to 
despisers  and  absentees  of  every  description, 
in  terms  so  expressive  of  the  interest  you  take 
in  their  welfare,  that  the  most  wrongheaded 
person  cannot  be  offended.  We  both  uish  it 
may  have  the  effect  you  intend,  and  that, 
prejudices  and  groundless  apprehensions  be- 
ing removed,  the  immediate  objects  of  yottt 
ministry  may  make  a  more  considerable  part 
of  your  congregation. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  as  ever, 

W.C. 


TO  THE   KEY.  JOHN  HEWTON.* 
FRAGMENT. 

Smmedate. 

My  dear  Friend,— -A  visit  from  Mr.  Whit- 
ford  shortened  one  of  your  letters  to  me; 
and  now  the  cause  has  operated  with  the 
same  effect  upon  one  of  mine  to  you.  He 
is  just  gone,  desired  me  to  send  his  love,  and 
talks  of  enclosing  a  letter  to  you  in  my  next 
cover. 

Literas  tuas  irato  Sacerdoti  scriptas,  legi, 
perlegi,  et  ne  verbum  quidem  mutandum  cen- 
seo.  Gratias  tibi  acturum  si  sapiat,  existimo ; 
sin  aliter  eveniat,  amici  tamen  officium  pne- 
stitistj,  et  te  coram  te  vindicasti. 

I  have  not  written  in  Latin  to  show  my 
scholarship,  nor  to  excite  Mrs.  Newton's  cu- 
riosity, nor  for  any  other  wise  reason  what- 
ever ;  but  merely  because,  just  at  Ihat  mo- 
ment, it  came  into  my  head  to  do  so. 

I  never  wrote  a  copy  of  Mary  and  John 
in  my  life,  except  that  which  I  sent  to  you. 
It  was  one  of  those  bagatelles  which  some- 
times spring  up  like  mushrooms  in  my  ima- 
gination, either  while  I  am  writing  or  just 

*  PriTBte  oorrespoodeoM. 


before  I  begin.  I  sent  it  to  vou,  beeause  to 
you  I  send  anything  that  I  thmk  may  raise  a 
smile,  but  should  never  have  thought  of  muU 
tiplying  the  impression.  Neither  did  I  ever 
repeat  them  to  any  one  except  Mrs.  Unwin, 
The  inference  is  fair  and  easy,  that  you  have 
some  friend  who  has  a  good  memory.* 

This  afternoon  the  maid  opened  the  par- 
lor-door, and  told  us  there  was  a  lady  in  the 
kitchen.  We  desired  she  might  be  intro- 
duced, and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Mrs. 
Jones.  But  it  proved  to  be  a  lady  unknown 
to  us,  and  not  Mrs.  Jones.  She  walked  di- 
rectly up  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  never  drew 
back  till  their  nosed  were  almost  in  contact. 
It  seemed  as  if  she  meant  to  salute  her.  An 
uncommoi^  degree  of  familiarity,  accompanied 
with  an  air  of  most  extraordinary  gravity, 
made  me  think  her  a  little  crazy.  I  was 
alarmed,  and  so  was  Mrs.  Unwin.  She  had 
a  bundle  in  her  hand — a  silk  handkerchief 
tied  up  at  the  four  comers.  Wljen  I  found 
she  was  not  mad,  I  took  her  for  a  smuggler, 
and  made  no  doubt  bat  she  had  brought 
samples  of  contraband  goods.  But  our  sur- 
prise, considering  the  lady's  appearance  and 
deportment,  was  tenfold  what  it  had  been, 
when  we  found  that  it  wjv  Mary  Philip«'s 
daughter,  who  had  brougllt  us  a  few  apples 
by  way  of  a  specimen  of  a  quantity  she  had 
for  sale. 


TO  JOSEPH  HUX,  ESQ.f 

Olnoy,  Dec  %  17B1. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  thank  you  for  tlie  note. 
There  is  some  advantage  in  having  a  tenant 
who  is  irregular  in  his  payments :  Uie  lon^fer 
the  rent  is  withheld,  the  more  considerable 
the  sum  when  it  arrives ;  to  which  we  may 
add,  that  its  arrival,  being  unexpected,  a  cir- 
cumstance that  obtains  always  in  a  degree 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  badness  of  the 
tenant,  is  always  sure  to  be  the  occasion  of 
an  agreeable  surprise ;  a  sensation  lliat  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  among  tJie  pleasantest 
that  belong  to  us. 

I  gave  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for 
the  chambers.  Mr.  Ashurst's  n^ceipt,  and 
the  receipt  of  the  person  of  whom  he  pur- 
chased, are  both  among  my  papers ;  and 
when  wanted,  as  I  suppose  they  will  be  in 
case  of  a  sale,  shall  be  forllicoraing  at  your 
order. 

The  conquest  of  America  seems  to  go  on 
but  slowly.    Our  ilf  success  in  that  quarter 

*  The  lines  aHudod  to  are  the  foUowbtg.  which  «pp«i«m| 
afterwarda,  aomewhat  varied.  In  ttra  El«gant  BxtrwiK  im 
Verse: 

If  John  marries  Mary,  and  Mary  alone, 

*TIs  a  very  Kuod  match  t>etwoen  Muy  and  John. 

Should  John  wed  a  soure,  oh  I   tha  dawa  and  Um 

scratches  t 
It  canH  be  a  match:  His  a  bnndlo  of  matcbca.^ — En. 
t  Private  conreapondenoe. 
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wOl  oblige  me  to  suppress  two  pieces  that  I 
was  rather  proad  of.  They  were  written 
two  or  three  years  ago ;  not  long  after  the 
double  repulse  sustained  by  Mr.  D^Estaing 
at  Lneia  and  at  Savannah,  and  when  our 
operations  in  the  western  world  wore  a  more 
promising  aspect  Presuming  upon  such 
promises  that  I  might  venture  to  prophesy 
an  illustrious  consummation  of  the  wai^  I 
did  so.  But  my  predictions  proving  false, 
the  verse  in  which  they  were  express^  must 
perish  with  them. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,         W.  C. 


TO  THB  REV.  JOHN  KKWTON.* 

OlMy,  Dec  4,  ITSU 

IJv  dealt  Friend, — ^The  present  to  ^e  queen 
qC  France,  *nd  the  piece  addressed  to  Sir 
JcMt^iaa  Keyoftlds,  my  only  two  political  ef- 
fort-*, being  of  the  predictive  kind,  and  both 
taisiHed,  or  likely  to  be  so,  by  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  royal  cause  in  America,  were 
alreaify  condemned  when  I  received  your 
Ustf  I  have  a  poetical  epistle  which  I 
wrot«  lust  summer,  and  another  poem  not 
yet  finished,  in  stanzas,  with  which  I  mean 

*  Piirste  oofTMpoiidcnctik. 

t  An  the  reader  may  vlHb  to  see  the  lines  to  Sir  JoshoA, 
ftM^  art  h»te  supplied  trom  the  docunents  left  by  Dr. 
iohiMoo.    Those  to  the  Queen  of  Fraoce  are  not  found. 

TO  SIR  JOBHCA  RKTNOtiOS. 

Dear  Fnesident,  whose  art  sublime 
iiirw  perpetuity  to  Ume, 
And  bwla  iraoaactions  of  a  day, 
Thai  daeting  houni  would  waA  away 
Tu  dark  futurity,  survives 
And  in  oafisdin^  beauty  live, — 
Tou  cannot  witl^  a  t;nte  do«liae 
A  ffpedal  mandate  of  the  Nine — 
YourseU;  whatever  task  yon  choose, 
80  much  Indebted  to  the  Muse. 

llitts  says  the  Sisterhood  i—Vfe  come — 
Fix  well  voor  pallet  on  your  thumb. 
Prepare  tne  pencil  and  the  tints— 
We  come  to  furnish  you  with  liintv 
Fnneh  disappointment.  British  glory. 
Most  be  the  subject  of  my  story. 

FliaC  strike  a  curve«  a  (p^iceful  bow, 

Then  slope  it  tr>  9  point  below ; 

Toar  outline  «uuiy«  airy*  lit^ht, 

PIUM  np,  becomes  a  paper  kite. 

Let  Independenre,  san  ;uine,  horrid, 

Blaxe  like  a  meteor  on  the  forehead : 

Beneath  (but  lay  aside  your  (O'accA) 

Draw  fix  and  tttentf  rur/nl  fnccs^ 

Each  with  a  atarinff,  stedfut  cve^ 

FlK*d  on  hi«  icrent  and  good  ally. 
\  Frajkce  0 W  the  kite— H  b  on  the  wing— 

r  Brftiumi«*M  Itt^tntng  outs  the  string. 

*  llie  wind  that  raised  it*  rtt  ft  ceases, 

Jual  rends  U  Into  thirteen  pl0e(*«. 

Takes  charge  of  every  llutl  rlnix^eet, 

And  layH  them  all  at  George's  feet. 

Iberia,  trembtinir  ttom  afar. 
Seoooaecw  the  confbd'rate  war. 
Der  eObrta  and  her  arts  o*ercome, 
France  calls  bcr  shatter^  navies  home : 
Krpentioif  lloUirad  learns  to  mourn 
The  sacred  tnaties  she  haa  torn  1 
Astooiilkment  and  awe  profound 
Are  sUmp*d  upon  the  nations  round  * 
WlttHMit  one  fHend,  above  all  foes, 
Brtt—nia  firei  the  world  repose. 


to  supply  their  places.  Henceforth  I  have 
done  with  politics.  The  stage  of  national 
affairs  is  such  a  fluctuating  scene  that  an 
event  which  appears  probable  to-day  be- 
comes impossible  to-morrow ;  and  unless  a 
man  were  indeed  a  prophet,  he  cannot,  but 
with  the  greatest  hazard  of  losing  his  labor, 
bestow  his  rhymes  upon  future  contingen- 
cies, which  perhaps  are  never  to  take  place 
but  in  lis  own  wishes  and  in  the  reveries  of 
his  own  fancy.  1  learned  when  I  was  a  boy, 
being  the  son  of  a  staunch  Whig,  and  a  man 
that  loved  his  country,  to  glow  with  that  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm  whk:h  is  apt  to  break  forth 
into  poetry,  or  at  least  to  prompt  a  person,  if 
he  has  any  inclination  that  way,  to  poetical 
endeavors.  Prior's  pieces  of  that  sort  were 
recommended  to  my  particular  notice ;  and, 
as  that  part  of  the  present  century  was  a 
season  when  clubs  of  a  political  character, 
and  consequently  political  songs,  were  much 
in  fashion,  the  best  in  that  style,  some  writ- 
ten by  Rowe,  and  I  think  some  by  Congreve, 
and  many  by  other  wita  of  the  day,  were 
proposed  to  my  admiration.  Being  grown 
up,  I  became  desirous  of  imitating  such 
bright  examples,  and  while  I  lived  in  the 
Temple  produced  several  half-penny  ballads, 
two  or  three  of  which  had  the  honor  to  be 
popular.  What  we  learn  in  childhood  we 
retain  long;  and  the  successes  we  met  with 
about  three  years  ago,  when  D'Estaing  was 
twice  repulsed,  once  in  America  and  once  in 
the  West  Indjes,  having  set  fire  to  my  patri- 
otic zeal  once  more,  it  discovered  itself  by 
the  same  symptoms,  and  produced  effects 
much  like  those  it  had  produced  before.  But, 
unhappily,  the  ardor  I  felt  upon  the  occasion, 
disdaining  to  be  confined  within  the  bounds 
of  fact,  pushed  me  upon  uniting  the  prophet- 
ical with  the  poetical  character,  and  defeated 
its  own  purpose. — I  am  glad  it  did.  The 
less  tiiere  is  of  that  sort  in  my  book  the 
better;  it  will  be  more  consonant  to  your 
character,  who  patronize  the  volume,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  constant  tenor  of  my  own 
thoughts  upon  public  matters,  that  I  should 
exhort  my  countrymen  to  repentance,  than 
that  I  should  Hatter  their  pride— that  vice 
for  which,  perhaps,  they  are  even  now  bo 
severely  punished. 

We  are  glad,  for  Mr.  Barham's  sake,  that 
he  has  been  happily  disappointed.  How  lit- 
tle does  the  world  suspect  what  passes  in  it 
every  day! — that  true  religion  is  working 
the  same  wonders  now  as  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  church — ^that  parents  surrender  up 
their  children  into  the  hands  of  God,  to  die 
at  his  own  appointed  moment,  and  by  what 
death  he  pleases,  without  a  murmur,  and  re- 
ceive them  again  as  if  by  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead !  The  world,  however,  would  be 
more  justly  chargeable  with  wilful  blindness 
than  it  is,  if  all  professors  of  the  truth  ezem- 
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plified  its  power  in  tbeir  conduct  as  conspic- 
uously as  Mr.  Barham. 

Easterly  winds  and  a  state  of  confinement 
within  our  own  walls  suit  neither  me  nor 
Mrs.  Unwin ;  though  we  are  both,  to  use  the 
Irish  term,  rather  unwell  than  ilL 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 

Mrs.  Madan  is  happy. — She  will  be  found 
ripe,  fall  when  she  may. 

We  are  sorry  you  speak  doubtfully  about 
a  spring  visit  to  Olney.  Those  doubts  must 
not  outlive  the  winter.  W.  C. 

We  now  conclude  this  portion  of  our  work. 
The  hicidents  recorded  in  it  cannot  fail  to  ex- 
cite interest,  and  to  awaken  a  variety  of  re- 
flections. Remarks  of  this  kind  will,  how- 
ever, appear  more  suitable,  when  all  the 
details  of  the  poet's  singular  history  are 
brought  to  a  close,  and  presented  in  a  con- 
nected series.  In  the  meantime  we  cannot 
but  admire  that  divine  wisdom  and  mercy, 
which  often  so  remarkably  overrules  the 
darkest  dispensations — 

From  teeming  evil  still  educing  good. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the  mor- 
bid temperament  of  Cowper  would  either 
have  unfitted  him  for  intellectual  exertion,  or 
that  his  productions  would  have  been  tin^d 
with  all  the  colors  of  distempered  mind :  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  Whether  he  com- 
posed in  poetry  or  prose,  the  effect  upon  his 
mind  seems  to  have  been  similar  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  harp  of  David  over  the  spirit  of 
Saul.  The  inward  struggles  of  the  soul 
Yielded  to  the  magic  power  of  song ;  and  the 
mimitable  letter-writer  forgot  his  sorrows  in 
the  sallies  of  his  own  sportive  imagination. 
The  peculiarity  of  his  temperament,  so  far 
from  restraining  his  powers,  seems  from  his 
own  account  to  have  quickened  them  into 
action.  "  I  write,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, "to  amuse  and  forget  myself;  and  yet 
always  with  the  desire  of  benefiting  others." 
His  object  in  writing  was  twofold,  and  so 
was  his  success;  for  he  wrote  and  forgot 
himself;  and  yet  wrote  in  such  a  manner,  as 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  others. 


We  have  now  conducted  Cowper  to  the 
threshhold  of  fame,  with  all  its  attendant 
hopes,  fears,  and  anxieties;  a  fame  resting 
on  the  noblest  foundation,  the  application  of 
the  powers  of  gjenius  to  improvement  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  The  circumstances 
under  which  he  commenced  his  career  as  an 
Author  are  singular.  They  form  a  profitable 
subject  of  inquiry  to  those  who  analyze  the 
operations  of  the  human  mind ;  for  he  wrote 
in  the  moments  of  depression  and  sorrow, 


under  the  influence  of  a  morbid  tempera* 
ment,  and  with  an  imagination  assailed  by 
the  most  afflicting  images.  In  the  midst  oi 
these  discouragements  nis  mind  burst  forth 
from  its  prison-house,  arrayed  n  all  the 
charms  of  wit  and  humor,  sportive  without 
levity,  and  never  provoking  a  smile  at  the 
expense  of  virtue. 

A  mind  so  constituted  furnishes  a  remark- 
able proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
God ;  for  it  shows  that  the  greatest  trials  are 
not  without  their  al1cviationS|iind  that  in  the 
bitterest  cup  are  to  be  found  the  ingredients 
flCmercy.  Who  can  tell  how  often  the  mind 
inlght  lose  its  equilibrium,  or  sink  under  the 
■[Sessure  of  its  woes,  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
terposition of  that  Almighty  Power  which 
guides  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  says  to 
the  great  water,  ^  Hitherto  shalt  thou  conie« 
but  no  further;  and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed."    Job  xxxviii.  11. 

We  now  resume  the  correspondence  of 
Cowper  which  contains  some  meidental  no-- 
tices  of  liis  admired  Poems  of  Friendship 
and  Retirement 

TO  THE   BEV.  JOHN  NEWTON.'* 

Olney,  Dec  tf,  1781. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^The  poem  I  had  in  hand 
when  I  wrote  last  is  on  the  subject  of  Friend- 
ship.   By  the  following  post  I  received  a 
packet  from  Johnson.    The  proof-sheet  it 
contained  brought  our  business  down  to  the 
latter  part  of  ^Retirement;"  the  next  will 
consequently  introduce  the  first  of  the  smaller 
pieces.    The  volume  consisting,  at  least  four- 
fifths  of  it,  of  heroic  verse  as  it  is  called,  and 
graver  matter,  I  was  desirous  to  displace  the 
**  Burning  Mountain"!  frt>m  the  post  it  held 
in  the  van  of  the  light  infantry,  and  throw  it 
into  the  rear.    Having  finished  "  Friendship,** 
and  fearing  that,  if  I  delayed  to  send  it,  the 
press  would  get  the  start  of  my  intention^ 
and  knowing  perfectly  that,  with  respect  to 
the  subject  and  the  subject  matter  of  it,  it 
contained  nothing  that  you  would  think  ex- 
ceptionable, I  took  the  liberty  to  transmit  it 
to  Johnson,  and  hope  that  the  next  post  will 
return  it  to  me  printed.     It  consists  of  be- 
tween  thirty  and  forty  stanzas :  a  length  that 
qualifies  it  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two 
cancelled  pieces,  without  the  aid  ot  the  epis- 
tle I  mentioned.    According  to  the  present 
arrangement,  thewjfore,  **  Friendship,   wliieh 
is  rather  of  a  liv^y  cast,  though  quite  sober, 
will  follow  next    after  "Retirement,"  and 
"  ^tna"  will  close  the  volume.    Modem  nat- 
uralists, I  think,  tell  us  that  tlie  volcano  forms 
the  mountain.    I  shall  be  charged  therefore, 
perhaps,  with  an   unphilosopbical  error  in 
supposing  tliat  ^tna  was  once  unconscious 

*  Private  corrMpoodvooe. 

t  Th«  poem  aoerwutifl  entitled  **  Herolaa.**— Vkto 
Poems. 
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of  intoBtine  fire*,  and  as  lofty  as  at  present 
before  the  commencement  or  the  eruptions. 
It  is  p0i«»ible,  however,  that  the  rule,  though 
JQst  in  some  instances,  may  not  be  of  univer. 
sal  application ;  and,  if  it  be,  I  do  not  know 
that  a  poet  is  obliged  to  write  with  a  philo- 
sopher at  his  elbow,  prepared  always  to  bend 
dtfWn  his  imagination  to  mere  matters  of  fact. 
Yrm  will  oblige  me  by  your  opinion;  and 
titU  me,  if  you  please,  whether  you  think  an 
Apologetical  note  may  be  necessary;  for  I 
would  not  appear  a  dunce  in  matters  that 
every  Review  reader  must  needs  be  apprized 
of.  I  say  a  note,  because  an  alteration  of  the 
piece  is  mipracticable ;  at  least  without  cut- 
ting off  ita  head,  and  setting  on  a  new  one ; 
a  task  I  should  not  readily  undertake,  b^ 
caoM  the  lines  which  must,  in  that  case,  be 
tlirown  out,  are  some  of  the  moat  poetical  in 
the  performance. 

PoH^esstng  greater  advantages,  and  being 
eqaally  dissolute  with  the  most  abandoned 
of  the  neighboring  nations,  we  are  certainly 
more  criminal  thain  they.  They  cannot  see, 
and  we  triZ/  not  It  is  to  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  when  judgment  is  walking  through 
the  earth,  it  will  come  commissioned  with  the 
heaviest  tidings  to  the  people  chargeable  with 
the  most  perverseness.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  Dake  of  Newcastle's  administration,  all 
feces  ^thered  blackness.  The  people,  as 
they  walked  the  streets,  had,  every  one  of 
them,  a  countenance  like  what  we  may  sup- 
pose to  have  been  the  prophet  Jonah's,  when 
be  cried,  "  Yet  forty  days,  and  Nineveh  shall 
be  de.Htroyed.''  But  our  Nineveh  too  re- 
pented, that  is  to  say,  she  was  affected  in  a 
minoer  somewhat  suitable  to  her  condition. 
She  was  dejected ;  she  learned  an  humbler 
language,  and  seemed,  if  she  did  not  trust  in 
God,  at  least  to  have  renounced  her  confi- 
dence in  herself.  A  respite  ensued;  the 
expected  ruin  was  averted ;  and  her  prosper- 
ity becauMi  greater  than  ever.  Again  she 
became  selfU'onceited  and  proud,  as  at  the 
fir«it;  and  how  stands  it  wnth  our  Nineveh 
now?  Even  as  you  say ;  her  distress  is  infi- 
nite, her  dentruction  appears  inevitable,  and 
her  heart  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone. 
Thus,  I  suppose,  it  was  when  ancient  Nine- 
veh found  herself  agreeably  disappointed; 
•be  tamed  the  grace  of  God  into  lascivious- 
ness,  and  that  tiagrant  abuse  of  mercy  ex- 
posed her,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  years,  to 
the  complete  execution  of  a  sentence  she 
had  only  been  threatened  with  before.  A 
limilarity  of  events,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
■ifflihuity  of  conduct,  seems  to  justify  our 
cipeetJitions  that  the  catastrophe  will  not  be 
^ry  difierent  But,  after  all,  the  designs  of 
Providence  are  inscrutable,  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  iodividoals,  so  in  that  of  nations,  the  aame 
eaoaea  do  not  always  produce  the  same  ef- 
feeta.    'nie  country  indeed  cannot  be  saved 


in  its  present  state  of  profligacy  and  profane- 
ness,  out  may,  nevertheless,  be  led  to  re- 
pentance by  means  we  are  little  aware  of, 
and  at  a  time  when  we  least  expect  it. 

Our  best  love  attends  yourself  and  Mrs. 
Newton,  and  we  rejoice  that  you  feel  no  bur- 
thens but  those  you  bear  in  common  with 
tlie  liveliest  and  most  favored  Christians.  It 
is  a  happiness  in  poor  Peggy's  case,  that  she 
can  swallow  five  shillings' worth  of  phyek  in 
a  day,  but  a  person  must  be  in  her  case  to  be 
duly  sensible  of  it 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM   UNWm.* 

Olney,  Dec.  19, 1781. 

My  dear  William, — ^I  dare  say  I  de  not  en- 
ter exactly  into  your  idea  of  a  present  theo- 
cracy, because  mine  amounts  to  no  more  than 
the  common  one,  that  all  mankind,  though 
few  are  really  aware  of  it,  act  under  a  provi- 
dential direction,  and  that  a  gracious  superin- 
tendence in  particular  is  the  lot  of  those  who 
trust  in  God.  Thus  I  think  respecting  indi- 
viduals, and  with  respect  to  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  that,  perhaps,  by  his  own  immedi- 
ate operation,  though  more  probably  by  the 
intervention  of  angels,  (vide  Daniel,)  the 
great  Governor  manages  and  rules  them,  as- 
signs them  their  origin,  duration,  and  end, 
appoints  them  prosperity  or  adversity,  glory 
or  disgrace,  as  their  virtue  or  their  vices,  their 
regard  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  his 
word,  or  their  prevailing  neglect  of  both,  may 
indicate  and  require.  But  in  this  persuasion, 
as  I  said,  I  do  not  at  all  deviate  from  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  those  who  believe  a  Provi- 
dence, at  least  who  have  a  scriptural  belief  of 
it  I  suppose,  therefore,  you  mean  something 
more,  and  shall  be  glad  to  be  more  particu- 
larly informed. 

I  see  but  one  feature  in  the  face  of  our  na- 
tional concerns  that  pleases  me; — the  war 
\vith  America,  it  seems,  is  to  be  conducted  on 
a  different  plan.  This  is  something,  when 
a  long  series  of  measures,  of  a  certain  d^ 
scription,  has  proved  unsuccessful,  the  adop- 
tion  of  others  is  at  least  pleasing,  as  it  en- 
courages a  hope  that  they  may  possibly  prove 
wiser  and  more  effectual :  but,  indeed,  with- 
out discipline,  all  is  lost  Pitt  himself  could 
have  done  nothing  with  such  tools ;  but  he 
would  not  have  been  so  betrayed ;  he  would 
have  made  the  traitors  answer  with  their 
heads  for  their  cowardice  or  supineness,  and 
their  punishment  would  have  made  survivort 
active.  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHK  HEWTON.* 

Olnej.    The  shortest  day,  1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  might  easily  make  this 
*  PriTftie  oorretpondenoe. 
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letter  a  continuation  of  my  last,  another  na^ 
tional  miscarriage  having  famished  flie  with 
a  fresh  illustration  of  the  remarks  we  have 

both  been  making.     Mr.  S -,♦  wbo  has 

most  obligingly  supplied  me  with  franks 
throughout  my  whole  concern  with  Johnson, 
accompanied  the  last  parcel  he  sent  me  with 
a  note  dated  irom  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  he  seemed  happy  to  give  me  the  earli- 
est intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the  French 
transports  by  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  and  of  a 
close  engagement  between  the  two  fleets,  so 
much  to  be  expected.  This  note  was  written 
on  Monday,  and  reached  me  by  Wednesday's 
post;  but,  alas  J  the  same  post  brought  us 
the  newspaper  that  informed  us  of  his  being 
forced  to  fly  before  a  much  superior  enemy, 
and  glad  to  take  shelter  in  the  port  he  had 
left  so  lately.  This  event,  I  suppose,  will 
have  worse  consequences  than  the  mere  dis- 
appointment ;  will  furnish  Opposition,  as  all 
our  ill  success  has  done,  with  the  fuel  of  dis- 
seotion,  and  with  the  means  of  thwarting 
and  perplexing  administration.  Thus,  all  we 
purchase  with  the  many  millions  expended 
yearly  is  distress  to  ourselves,  instead  of  our 
enemies,  and  domestic  quarrels  instead  of 
victories  abroad.  It  takes  a  great  many  blows 
to  knock  down  a  great  nation ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  poor  England,  a  great  many  heavy 
ones  have  not  been  wanting.  They  make  us 
reel  and  stagger  indeed,  but  the  blow  is  not 
yet  struck  that  is  to  make  us  fall  upon  our 
knees.  That  fall  would  save  us ;  but,  if  we 
fall  upon  our  side  at  last,  we  are  undone. 
So  much  for  politics. 

I  enclose  a  few  lines  on  a  thought  which 
struck  me  yesterday.f  If  you  approve  of 
them,  you  know  what  to  do  with  them.  I 
should  think  they  might  occupy  the  place  of 
an  introduction,  and  should  call  them  by  that 
name,  if  I  did  not  judge  the  name  I  have 
given  them  necessary  for  the  information  of 
3ie  reader.  A  flatting-mill  is  not  met  with  in 
every  street,  and  my  book  will,  perhaps  fall 
into  the  hands  of  many  who  do  not  know 
that  such  a  mill  was  ever  invented.  It  hap- 
pened to  me,  however,  to  spend  much  of  my 
time  in  one,  when  I  was  a  boy,  when  I  fre- 
quently amused  myself  with  watching  the 
operation  I  describe. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,        W.  C. 

The  reader  will  admire  the  sublimity  of 
the  following  letter  in  allusion  to  England 
and  America. 

TO  THE   REV.  JOHK  KEWTOW.J 

Olney.    The  last  daj  of  1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Yesterday's  post,  which 

•  Mr.  Sv  \th,  afterwards  Lord  Garringtoo. 
t  The  lines  alloded  to  are  entiUed  ""The  Flattinff-lIiU, 
ui  Dlttstration.*^ 
X  PriTate  corraqraDdence. 


brought  me  yours,  brought  me  a  packet  from 
Johnson.  We  have  reached  the  middle  of 
the  Mahometan  Hog.  By  the  way,  your 
lines,  which,  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  here,  you  said  you  would  furnish 
him  with,  are  not  inserted  in  it  I  did  not 
recollect,  till  after  I  had  finished  the  ^  Flat^ 
ting-Mill,**  that  it  bore  any  affinity  to  tlie 
motto  taken  from  Caraccioli.  The  resem- 
blance, however,  did  not  appear  to  me  to  give 
any  impropriety  to  the  verses,  as  the  thoi^i 
is  much  enlarged  upon,  and  enlivened  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  comparison.  But  ii  it  is 
not  wanted,  it  is  superfluous,  and  if  super- 
fluous, better  omitted.  I  shall  not  bumble 
Johnson  for  finding  fault  with  **  Friendship,** 
though  I  have  a  better  opinion  of  it  myself; 
but  a  poet  is  of  all  men  the  most  unfit  to  be 
judge  in  \m  own  cause.  Partial  to  all  his 
productions,  he  is  always  most  partial  to  the 
youngest  But,  as  there  is  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity without  it,  let  that  sleep  too.  If  I  should 
live  to  write  again,  I  may  possibly  take  op 
that  subject  a  second  time,  and  clothe  it  in  a 
diflerent  dress.  It  abounds  with  excellent 
matter,  and  much  more  than  I  could  find 
room  for  in  two  or  three  pages. 

I  consider  England  and  America  as  once 
one  country.  They  were  so,  in  respect  of 
interest  intercourse,  and  affinity.  A  great 
earthquake  has  made  a  partition,  and  now 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  flows  between  them.  He 
that  can  drain  that  ocean,  and  shove  the  two 
shores  together,  so  as  to  make  them  aptly 
coincide,  and  meet  each  other  in  every  part, 
can  unite  them  acfain.  But  this  is  a  work  for 
Omnipotence  and  nothing  less  than  Omnipo- 
tence can  heal  the  breach  between  us.  This 
dispensation  is  evidently  a  scourge  to  Eng- 
land ;  but  is  it  a  blessing  to  America  ?*    Time 

*  Cowper,  though  a  Whig,  rindicates  the  AmcTfcaoft 
war,  keeiUy  as  he  censures  the  inefficiency  with  which  it 
wad  conducted.  The  subject  haa  now  Iu9t  much  of  its 
interest,  and  is  become  raither  a  matter  of  historicxU  rec- 
ord. Such  is  the  influence  of  the  lapse  of  lime  on  the 
intenscness  of  political  feeling !  The  coiMiiM  of  Fnuiccs 
at  this  crisis,  is  exhibited  with  a  happy  poignancy  of  wiu 

**Triie  we  have  lost  an  empire— let  it  pMa. 
True ;  we  may  thimk  the  perfidy  of  France, 
That  pickM  the  jewel  out  tif  England^  crown. 
With  all  the  cunning  of  an  envioua  shrew. 
And  let  that  pass— Hwas  but  a  trick  of  state.^ 

TMikfbouktt. 

Cowper  snbseauentir  raisea  the  qneation  how  f^  the 
attainment  of  Independence  was  likely  to  exerciae  a  nlo- 
tary  influence  on  the  failure  proapvcta  of  America.  He 
anticipates  an  unfavorable  issue.  Events,  however,  haw 
not  fulfilled  this  prediction.  MThat  country  haa  wmdm 
such  rapid  strides  towards  Impe-rial  greatnonT  Wberw 
shall  we  And  a  more  boundlois  extent  uf  tcuritory,  a  mare 
rapid  Increase  of  population,  or  ampler  resource*  tor  a 
commerce  that  promises  to  make  the  whole  world  tribu- 
tary to  its  support?  ResideSi,  why  shoukl  not  the  de- 
scendants prove  worthv  of  thoir  sires  Y  Why  shonhl  a. 
great  experiment  In  legislation  and  guvemraent  suspend 
the  natural  course  of  poHUcal  and  moral  cause*  Y  Hmj 
the  spiritual  iroprovemont  of  her  religious  privi)eg«a 
keep  pace  with  the  career  of  her  national  greatneast 
What  we  most  apprehend  for  America  Is  the  dangor  of 
intertial  dicsemiion.  If  corruption  be  thediMMiM!  of  moi»> 
archies,  faction  is  the  bane  of  republics.  We  add 
more  reflection,  with  aentimenta  of  prolbond  regret, 
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DUiy  prove  it  one,  but  at  present  it  does  not 
feem  to  wear  an  aspect  favorable  to  their 
privileges,  either  cifU  or  religious.  I  cannot 
aoubt  the  truth  of  Dr.  W/s  assertion ;  but 
the  French,  who  pay  but  little  regard  to  trea- 
ties that  clash  with  their  convenience,  with- 
out a  treaty,  and  even  in  direct  contradiction 
to  verbal  engagements,  can  easily  pretend  a 
claim  to  a  country  which  they  have  both  bled 
and  paid  for;  and,  if  the  validity  of  that 
claim  be  disputed,  behold  an  army  ready 
landed,  and  well-appointed,  and  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  most  fruitiful  provinotfe,  pre- 
pared to  prove  it.  A  scourge  is  a  scourge 
at  one  end  only.  A  bundle  of  thunderbolts, 
such  as  you  have  seen  in  the  talons  of  Jupi- 
ter*s  eagle,  is  at  both  ends  equally  tremen- 
dous, and  can  inflict  a  judgment  upon  the 
West,  at  the  same  moment  that  it  seems  to 
mtend  only  the  chastisement  of  the  East 
Yours,  my  dear  Sir,        W.  C. 

Dr.  Johnson's  celebrated  work,  **  The  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"'  had  at  this  lime  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  some  of  the  following  letters 
refer  to  that  subject 

TO  THE   BEV.   \VTLLUM   TTITWIN. 

OIney,  Jan.  5, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Did  I  allow  myself  to 
plead  the  common  excuse  of  idle  correspond- 
eata,  and  esteem  it  a  suificient  reason  for 
not  wriilng  that  I  have  nothing  to  write 
about,  I  certainly  should  not  write  now.  But 
I  have  so  often  found,  on  similar  occasions, 
when  a  great  penury  of  matter  has  seemed 
to  threaten  me  with  an  utter  impossibility  of 
hatching  a  letter,  that  nothing  is  necessary 
but  to  pat  pen  to  paper,  and  go  on,  in  order 
to  conquer  all  difficulties;  that,  availing  my- 
self of  past  experience,  I  now  begin  with  the 
most  assured  persuasion  that,  sooner  or  later, 
one  idea  naturally  suggesting  another,  I  shall 
come  to  a  most  prosperous  conclusion. 

In  the  last  "  Review,"  I  mean  in  the  last  but 
ooe,  I  aaw  Johnson's  critique  upon  Prior  and 
Pope.  I  am  bound  to  acquiesce  in  his  opin- 
ion of  the  latter,  because  it  has  always  been 
my  own.  I  could  never  agree  with  those 
who  preferred  him  to  Dryd«B,  nor  with  others 
(I  have  known  such,  and  persons  of  taste 
and  discernment  too)  who  could  not  allow 
him  to  be  a  poet  at  all.  .  He  was  eei-tainly  a 
mechanical  maker  of  verses,  and,  in  every 
hue  he  ever  wrote,  we  see  indubitable  marks 


iw  the  muge  of  Cowper  to  convey  our  meaning  and 

**  1  vould  not  have  a  rtave  to  tUl  my  ground, 
T»  carry  m«*,  to  fkn  mo  while  I  alof*p, 
ADd  tfvmbl«  whon  I  wakn.  Tor  all  tho  wealth 
That  «iiM5W«  bought  and  field  have  ever  cam*d. 
No ;  d«ar  aa  flroodom  i«,  and  in  my  heart's 
Jtwt  csUmation  prtzM  above  all  prico, 
1  h«d  much  rather  be  »iy»elf  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bouda,  than  ra»teu  them  on  him." 

TVuTii:,  book  ii 


of  most  indefatigable  industry  and  labor 
Writers,  who  iind  it  necessary  to  make  such 
strenuous  and  painful  exertions,  are  generally 
as  phlegmatic  as  they  are  correct;  but  Pop* 
was,  in  this  respect,  exempted  from  the  com* 
raon  lot  of  authors  of  that  class.    With  th^ 
unwearied  application  of  a  plodding  Flemish 
painter,  who  draws  a  shrimp  with  the  most 
minute  exactness,  he  had  all  the  genius  of 
one  of  the  first  masters.     Never,  f  believe, 
were  &mk  talents  and  such  drudgery  united. 
But  I  admire  Dryden  most,  who  nas  suc- 
ceeded by  mere  dint  of  genius,  anti  in  spite 
of  a  laziness  and  carelessness  almost  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  His  faults  are  nu^nbe/less,  and 
80  are  his  beauties.    His  fanltu  are  those  of 
a  great  man,  and  his  beauties  are  such  (at 
least  sometimes)  as  Pope,  with  ail  his  touch- 
ing and  retouching,  could  never  equal     So 
far,  therefore,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  Johnson. 
But  I  cannot  subscribe  to  what  he  says  of 
Prior.     In  the  first  place,  though  my  memory 
may  fail  me,  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  takes 
any  notice  of  his  Solomon,  in  my  mind  the 
best  poem,  whether  wc  consider  the  subject 
of  it  or  the  execution,  that  he  ever  wrote.* 
In  the  next  place,  he  condemns  him  for  in- 
troducing Venus  and  Cupid  into  his  love 
verses,  and  concludes  it  impossible  his  pas- 
sion  could  be  sincere,  because  when  he  would 
express  it,  he  has  recourse  to  fables.     But, 
when  Prior  wrote,  those  deities  were  not  so 
obsolete  as  they  are  at  present    His  cotem- 
porary  writers,  and  some  that  succeeded  him, 
did   not  think  them  beneath   their  notice. 
Tibullus,  in  reality,  disbelieved  their  existence 
as  much  as  we  do ;  yet  Tibullus  is  allowed 
to  be  the  prince  of  all  poetical  inamoratos, 
though  he  mentions  them  in  almost  every 
page.     There  is  a  fashion  in  these  things 
which  the  Doctor  seems  to  have  forgotten. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  rusty-fusty  re- 
marks upon  Henry  and  Emma  ?    I  agree  with 
him,  that,  morally  considered,  both  the  km'ght 
and  his  lady  are  bad  characters,  and  that  each 
exhibits  an  example  which  ought  not  to  be 
followed.     The  man  dissembles  in  a  way 
that  would  have  justified  the  woman  had  she 
renounced  him,  and  the  woman  resolves  to 
follow  him  at  the  expense  of  delicacy,  pro- 
priety, and  even  modesty  itself.    But  when 
the  critic  calls  it  a  dull  dialogue,  who  but  a 
critic  will  believe  him  ?    There  are  few  read- 
ers of  poetry  of  either  sex  in  this  country 
who  cannot  remember  how  that  enchanting 
piece  has  bewitched  them,  who  do  not  know 
that,  instead  of  finding  it  tedious,  they  have 
been  so  delighted  wilh  the  romantic  turn  of 

♦  This  remark  la  inaccurate.  Prior'a  Solomon  is  dlft- 
tincUy  mentioned,  though  Johnson  observes  that  it  faib 
in  excitimr  inten3St.  His  concluding  remarks  are,  how- 
ever, iilifhiy  houunible  to  the  merit  of  thai  work.  "  He 
that  shall  peruse  it  will  be  able  to  mark  many  paaaagea, 
to  which  he  may  recur  for  instrucUon  or  dplight ;  many 
flrom  which  the  poet  may  learn  to  write,  and  the  philoso' 
pher  to  reason."— X.</e  of  Prior.— Editor. 
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it  as  to  have  overlooked  all  its  defects,  and 
to  have  given  it  a  consecrated  place  in  their 
memories  without  ever  feeling  it  a  burthen. 
[  wonder  almost,  that,  as  &e  bacchanals 
served  Orpheus,  the  boys  and  girls  do  not 
tear  this  husky,  dry  commentator,  limb  from 
limb,  in  resentment  of  such  an  injury  done 
to  their  darling  poet  I  admire  Johnson  as  a 
man  of  great  erudition  and  sense,  but,  when 
he  sets  himself  up  for  a  judge  of  writers 
upon  the  subject  of  love,  a  passiou  which  I 
suppose  hfi  never  felt  in  his  life,  he  might  as 
well  thiflic  himself  qualified  to  pronounce 
upon  a  treatise  on  horsemanship,  or  the  art 
of  fortification. 

The  next  packet  I  receive  will  bring  me,  I 
imagine,  the  last  proof-sheet  of  my  volume, 
which  will  consist  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  honestly  printed.  My  public 
entree  therefore  is  not  far  distant 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEV.  JOHN   KEWTON.* 

Olney,  Jan.  13, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  believe  I  did  not  thank 
you  for  your  anecdotes,  either  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, in  my  last,  therefore  I  do  it  now ;  and 
still  feel  myself,  as  I  did  at  the  time,  truly 
obliged  to  you  for  them.  More  is  to  be 
learned  from  one  matter  of  fact  than  from 
a  thousand  speculations.  But  alas!  what 
course  can  Government  take  ?  I  have  heard 
(for  I  never  made  the  experiment)  that  if  a 
man  grasp  a  red-hot  iron  with  his  naked  hand, 
it  will  stick  to  him,  so  that  he  cannot  pres- 
ently disengage  himself  from  it  Such  are 
the  colonies  in  the  hands  of  administration. 
While  they  hold  them  they  burn  their  fingers, 
and  yet  they  must  not  quit  them.  I  know 
not  whether  your  sentimenta  and  mine  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject  exactly  coincide, 
but  you  will  know  when  you  understand 
what  mine  are.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
King  is  bound,  both  by  the  duty  he  owes  to 
himself  and  to  his  people,  to  consider  him- 
self, with  respect  to  every  inch  of  his  terri- 
tories, as  a  trustee  deriving  his  interest  in 
them  from  God,  and  invested  with  them  by 
divine  authority  for  the  benefit  of  his  sud- 
jectA.  As  he  may  not  sell  them  or  waste  them, 
so  he  may  not  resign  them  to  an  enemy,  or 
transfer  his  right  to  govern  them  to  any,  not 
even  to  themselves,  so  long  as  it  is  possible 
for  him  to  keep  it  If  he  does,  he  betrays 
at  once  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his  other 
dominions.  It  may  be  Baid,  suppose  Provi- 
dence  has  ordained  that  they  shall  be  wrested 
from  him,  bow  then  t  I  answer,  that  cannot 
appear  to  be  the  case,  till  God's  purpose  is 
actually  accomplished ;  and  in  the  meantime 
the  most  probable  prospect  of  such  an  event 

*  Printe  oorresiKnideooe. 


does  not  release  him  from  his  obligation  to 
hold  them  to  the  last  moment  forasmuch  as 
adverse  appearances  are  no  infallible  indica- 
tion of  God's  designs,  but  may  give  place  to 
more  comfortable  symptoms,  when  we  least 
expect  it  Viewing  the  thing  in  this  light,  if 
I  sat  on  his  Majesty's  throne,  I  should  be  as 
obstinate  as  he,*^  because,  if  I  quitted  the 
contest  while  I  had  any  means  of  canying  it 
on,  I  should  never  know  that  I  had  not  re- 
linquished what  I  might  have  retained,  or  be 
able  to  render  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
doubfii  and  inquiries  of  my  own  conscience. 
Yours,  my  dear  Sir,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM   UKWIH. 

Olney,  Jan.  17,  ITBSL 

My  dear  William, — ^I  am  glad  we  agree  io 
our  opinion  of  king  critic,f  and  the  writers  on 
whom  he  has  bestowed  his  animadversiona. 
It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether  I 
think  with  the  world  at  large  or  not  but  I 
wish  my  friends  to  be  of  my  mind.  The 
same  work  will  wear  a  difierent  appearance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  same  man,  according  to  the 
different  views  with  which  he  reads  it;  if 
merely  for  his  amusement  his  candor  bein^ 
in  less  danger  of  a  twist  from  interest  or 
prejudice,  he  is  pleased  with  what  is  really 
pleasing,  and  is  not  over-curious  to  discover 
a  blemish,  because  the  exercise  of  a  minute 
exactness  is  not  consistent  with  his  purpose. 
But  if  he  once  becomes  a  critic  by  trade,  the 
case  is  altered.  He  must  then,  at  any  rate, 
establish,  if  he  can,  an  opinion  in  every  mind 
of  his  uncommon  discernment  and  his  ex- 
quisite taste.  This  great  end  he  can  never 
accomplish  by  thinking  in  the  track  that  has 
been  beaten  under  the  hoof  of  public  judg- 
ment He  must  endeavor  to  convince  the 
world  that  their  favorite  authors  have  more 
faults  than  they  are  aware  of,  and  such  as 
they  have  never  suspected.  Having  marked 
out  a  writer  universally  esteemed,  whom  he 
finds  it  for  that  very  reason  convenient  lo  de- 
preciate and  traduce,  he  will  overlook  some 
of  his  beauties,  he  will  faintly  praise  others, 
and  in  such  a  maoner  as  to  make  thousands, 
more  modest  tboii^h  quite  as  judicious  &s 
himself,  question  whether  tliey  are  beauties 
at  all.  Can  there  be  a  stronger  illustration 
of  all  that  I  have  'Said  than  the  severity  of 
Johnson's  remarks  upon  Prior — I  might  nave 
said  the  injustice  ?  His  reputation  as  an  a<K 
thor,  who,  with  much  labor  indeed,  but  witii 
admirable  success,  has  embellished  all  bia 
poems  with  the  most  charming  ease,  stood 


*  The  retentioa  of  the  Ameriaui  eoloDies 
to  be  a  (kvoritp  project  with  Georgv  111. ;  but  the  henan 
of  the  nation  waa  oppoaed  to  the  var,  and  th#  eipenoa 
and  revonies  attending  ila  proaocutioo  InerMtod  the  pub- 
lic diecontent 

t  Dr.  Johnaoo. 
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ttnahaken  till  Johnson  thrust  his  head  against 
it.     And  how  does  he  attack  him  in  this  his 
principal  fort?    I  cannot  recollect  his  very 
^v-ordis  l>ut  I  am  much  mistaken  indeed,  if  my 
memory  fails  me  with  respect  to  the  purport 
of  them.    "  His  words,"  he  says,  "  appear  to 
he  forced  into  tlieir  proper  places.    There 
indeed  we  find  them,  but  find  likewise  that 
tbeir  arrangement  has  been  the  effect  of  con- 
sfraint,  ana  that  without  violence  they  would 
eeriainly  have  stood  in  a  different  order."* 
Bj  your  leave,  most  learned  Doctor,  this  is 
tlie  most  disingenuous  remark  I  ever  met 
^vitli,  and  would  have  come  with  a  better 
grace  from  Curl  or  Dennis.    Every  man  con- 
versant with  verse-writing  knows,  and  knows 
by  paunful  experience,  that  the  familiar  style 
is  of  all  styles  the  most  difficult  to  succeed 
in.     To  make  verse  speak  the  language  of 
prose,  without  being  prosaic,  to  marshal  the 
words  of  it  in  such  an  order  as  they  might 
naturally  take  in  falling  from  the  lips  of  an 
extemporary  speaker,  yet  without  meanness, 
harmoniously,  elepintly,  and  without  seeming 
to  displace  a  syllable  for  the   sake  of  the 
rhyme,  is  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  a 
poet  can  undertake.    He  that  could  accom- 
pluih  this  task  was  Prior ;  many  have  imitated 
aU  evcelleace  in  this  particular,  but  the  best 
eoptee  ha\e  fallen  i&t  short  of  the  original. 
And  aow  to  tell  us,  after  we  and  our  fathers 
bave  Admired  him  for  it  so  long,  that  he  is  an 
eai^y  writer  indeed,  but  that  his  ease  has  an 
air  of  stiffness  in  it;  in  short,  that  his  ease  is 
not  eaj*e,  but  only  something  like  it,  what  is 
It  but  a  self-contradiction,  an  observation  that 
grantA  what  it  is  just  going  to  deny,  and  de- 
nies what  it  has  just  granted,  in  the  same 
aeoteoce,  and  in  the  same  breath  ? — But  I 
have  filled  the  greatest  part  of  my  sheet  with 
a  very  uninteresting  subject.     I  will  only  sav 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  not  much  indebted, 
in  point  of  poetical  credit,  to  this  too  sago- 
doas  and  unmerciful  judge ;  and  that,  for  my- 
•elf  in  particular,  I  have  reason  to  rejoice  that 
he  entered  upon  and  exhausted  the  labors  of 
hts  office,  before  my  poor  volume  could  pos- 
■ibly  become  an  object  of  them. 

[That  Johnnon^  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Poets," 
ha.M  exhibited  many  instances  of  erroneous 
criticiMn,  and  that  he  sometimes  censures 
where  he  might  lutve  prai»od,  ia  we  believe 
very  generally  admitted.  His  treatment  of 
Swift,  Gay,  Prior,  and  Gray,  has  excited  re- 
gret ;  and  Milton,  though  justly  extolled  as  a 
soblime  poet,  is  lashed  as  a  republican,  with 
OfiTekntiug  severity.f    Few  will  concur  in 


_  _  In  the  oHgliial  I0  m  (bUows :  "*  HIb  ex- 
'mry  mark  of  Uborioos  ttady ;  Uie  line  wl- 
(o  luive  been  (bmMd  lU  0000 ;  the  word*  did 

■Dl  c<MM  UU  they  were  oallod,  mnd  wore  then  put  by  con- 

aniat  Into  ibHr  pUctM,  where  they  do  their  auty«  but  do 

k  ■lOealy,'* — Sve  Lrott  o/  IM  Poet*. 
t  Tht>  d»vvTtty  of  John«on*8  ■trioiurea  on  Milton,  in  his 

SJnm  ot  the  PoeU,  Bwak«ned  ft  keen  sense  of  lodlgnaUon 


Johnson*8  remarks  on  Gray's  celebrated 
"  Progress  of  Poetry ;"  and  Murphy,  in  speak, 
ing  of  his  critique  on  the  well-known  and 
acknired  opening  of  **  The  Bard," 

"  Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king,"  &c., 

expresses  a  wish  that  it  had  been  blotted 
out*  But  Johnson  was  the  Jupiter  Tonans 
of  literature,  and  not  unfrequently  hurls  his 
thunder  and  darts  his  lightning  with  an  air 
of  conscious  superiority,  which,  though  it 
awakens  terror  by  its  power,  does  not  alwa3rs 
command  respect  for  its  judgment 

With  all  these  deductions,  t^  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets"  is  a  work  abounding  hi  inimitable 
beauties,  and  is  a  lasting  memorial  of  John- 
son's fame.  It  has  been  justly  charficterized 
as  ^the  most  brilliant,  and,  certainly,  the 
most  popular,  of  all  his  writings.^f  The  most 
splendid  passage,  among  many  that  might  be 

in  the  breast  of  Gowper,  which  he  has  recordod  In  the 
marginal  remarks,  written  in  his  own  copy  of  that  work. 
They  are  characteristic  of  the  generous  ardor  of  his 
mind,  in  behalf  of  a  man  whose  poliUcal  views,  however 
strong,  were  at  least  sincere  and  conscientious ;  and  the 
splendor  of  whose  name  ought  to  have  dissipated  the 
animosiUes  of  party  feeling.  From  these  curious  and  in- 
teresting comments  we  extract  the  following  :— 

JoAiwon— **  I  know  not  any  of  the  ArUcles  which  seem 
to  thwart  his  opinions,  but  the  thoughts  of  obedience, 
whether  canonical  or  civiL  roused  his  indignation.^ 
Qiw/>cr— "Candid." 

Johnson—^  Of  these  Italian  testimonies,  poor  as  they 
are,  he  was  proud  enough  to  publish  them  before  his 
poems ;  though  he  says  ho  cannot  be  suspected  but  to 
have  known  that  they  were  said,  ^Tan  tam  de  «e,  quam 
aupra  #e."    Cowper—^  He  did  well." 

Johnson—^  1  have  transcribed  this  title  to  show,  by  his 
contemptuous  mention  of  Usher,  that  ho  had  now  adopted 
a  puritanical  savagenes;}  of  manners."  Cowper—^  Why 
is  it  contemptuous  1    EHpecially,  why  is  it  savage  V" 

Johnson—'^  From  this  time  it  is  observed,  that  he  be- 
came an  enemy  to  the  Presbyterians,  whom  he  had  fa- 
vored before.  He  that  changes  his  party  by  his  humor, 
is  not  more  virtuous  than  he  that  changes  it  by  his  in- 
terest. He  loves  himself  rather  than  truth."  i'vwprr— 
"  You  should  have  proved  that  he  was  influenced  by  his 
humor." 

Johnson—^  It  were  ii\Jurious  to  omit,  that  Milton  after- 
wards rec4*ived  her  father  and  her  brothers  in  his  own 
house,  when  they  were  distressed,  with  other  Royali!>la." 
C'«ip/ier—"  Strong  proof  of  a  temper  both  forgiving  a»id 
liberal." 

Johnson^'*  But,  as  ftu^ion  seldom  leaves  a  man  hon* 
est,  however  it  may  find  him,  Milton  is  tuspreted  of  hav- 
ing interpolate<l  the  book  called  Mkon  Basilike,*  &.c." 
Cowper — **  A  strange  proof  of  your  propoeitlou !" 

Johnson — **  I  cannot  but  remark  a  kind  of  respect,  per- 
haps miconsciously  paid  to  this  great  man  by  hi:^  bio;^ra- 
phers.  £very  house  in  which  he  resided  is  histuriciUy 
mentioned,  as  if  it  were  an  injury  to  neglect  naiuttit;  any 

EUiCP  th»t  ho  hunonxl  by  his  presence."  Coicper — "  They 
ave  all  paid  him  more  than  vou." 

Joknton^^  If  he  considered  the  Latin  Secretary  as  ex- 
ercising any  of  the  powers  of  Government,  ho  that  hod 
Bhuwcd  authority  either  wiUi  the  Parliament  or  with 
Cromwell,  might  have  forborne  to  talk  verv  loudlv  of  his 
honesty."  Cowper — ^  He  mitfht  if  he  acted  on  principle, 
talk  as  loudly  as  he  pleased." 

JoAn^on— "This  darkness,  had  his  eyes  been  better 
employed,  had  undoubtedly  deserved  compassion." 
Ci>»/»«—"  Brute  r* 

Johnson — "That  his  own  daughters  might  not  break 
the  ranks,  he  suflbred  them  to  be  depressed  by  a  mean 
and  penurious  education.  He  thought  women  made 
only  for  obedience,  and  man  only  for  rebellion."  Cowper 
— ^And  could  you  write  this  without  blushing  T  O9 
homtnisP* 

Johnson—^  Such  Is  his  malignity,  that  hell  grows  darker 
at  his  frown."    Cowper — "  And  at  thisk  !" 

*  See  Murphy  *B  "Essay  on  the  Genius  of  Dr.  Johnson.* 

t  Ibid. 
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quoted,  is  perhaps  the  eloquent  comparison 
instituted  between  the  relative  merits  of  Pope 
and  Dryden.  A»  Cowper  alludes  to  this 
critique  with  saliafaction,  we  insert  an  ex- 
tract from  it,  10  gratify  those  who  are  not 
familiar  wilh  its  existence.  SpeAkJng  of  Dry- 
den, Johnson  observes:  "His  mind  has  a 
lai^^r  range,  and  he  collects  his  images  and 
illuslralions  from  a  more  extensive  circum- 
ference of  sc'  —      .        .  ^^^   ^j. 

formed   by  c<  )n;  and 

those  of  Pop  There 

is  mure  digiw  Dryden, 

and  more  cert  Again : 

"Drj'dcn  is  bc  I  rapid; 

Pope  is  always  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle. 
Dryden'e  ps^  is  a  natural  iield,  rising  into 
Inequalities,  and  diveisilied  by  the  varied  exa- 
bcronfe  of  abundant  vegetation ;  Pope's  is  a 
velvet  lawn,  shaven  by  the  scythe,  and  lev- 
elled by  the  roller." 

"Of  genius,  that  power  which  coostilutes 
a  poet;  that  quality  without  which  judgment 
is  cold,  and  knowledge  is  inert ;  that  energy 
which  collects,  combines,  omplilies,  and  ani- 
mates ;  tlie  superiority  must,  with  some  hesl. 
tation,  be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It  is  not  to  be 
inferred  that  of  this  poetical  vigor  Pope  had 
only  a  little,  because  Dryden  had  more ;  for 
every  other  writer  since   Milton  must  give 

Cl:u;e  to  Pope;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must 
e  suid  that,  if  he  has  brighter  paragraphs,  he 
has  not  better  poems." 

He  concludes  [his  brilliant  comparison  in 
the  following  words.  "  If  ihe  flights  of  Dry- 
den, therefore,  are  higher.  Pope  continues 
iongvr  ou  the  wing ;  if  of  Dryden's  fire  the 
blaze  is  brighter,  of  Pope's  the  beat  is  more 
regul.tr  ana  constant  Dryden  often  sur- 
passes expectation,  and  Pope  never  falls  be- 
low It.  Dryden  is  re.id  wiili  frequent  aston- 
ishment, and  Pope  with  perpetual  delight."* 

We  now  insert  the  sequel  of  the  preceding 
letter  to  Mr.  Unwin.] 

You  have  already  furnished  John's  memory 
wilh  by  fiir  the  greatest  port  of  what  a  parent 
would  n-ish  to  store  it  with.  If  all  that  is 
merely  trivial,  and  all  that  has  an  immoral 
tendency,  were  expunged  from  our  English 
poets,  how  would  they  shrink,  and  how  would 
some  of  them  completely  vanish  I  I  believe 
there  are  some  of  Dryden's  Fables,  which  he 
would  find  very  entertaining;  they  arc  for 
the  most  part  fine  compositions,  and  not 
above  his  apprehension ;  but  Dryden  has 
written  few  things  that  are  not  blotted  here 
and  there  with  an  unchaste  allusion,  so  that 
you  must  pick  his  way  for  him,  lesl  he  should 
trend  in  the  dirt.  You  did  not  mention  Mil- 
ton's "Allegro"  and  " Penseroso,"  which  1 


remember  being  so  cbanned  with  when  ft 
boy,  that  I  was  never  weary  of  them.  There 
are  even  passages  in  Ihe  paradisiacal  port  of 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  which  he  ntight  study  witlt 
advantage.  And  to  teach  him,  as  you  can,  to 
deliver  some  ofibe  fine  orations  made  in  the 
Pandsmoiiium,  and  those  between  Satan, 
Ithnriel,  and  Zephon,  with  emphasis,  dignity, 
and  propriety,  might  be  of  great  u^e  to  him 
hereafter.  The  sooner  the  ear  is  formed. 
and  the  organs  of  speech  ore  accustoued  to 
the  various  loflectioDS  of  the  voice,  whkh  tbe 
rehearsal  of  those  passage*  demands,  the 
better.  I  should  tliink  t«o  that  Thomson's 
"  Seasons"  might  afibrd  him  some  useful  les- 
sons. At  least  they  would  have  a  tendency 
to  give  his  mind  an  observing  and  a  philo- 
sophical turn.  I  do  not  forget  that  he  is  but 
a  child,  but  I  remember  that  he  is  a  child  (W 
vored  with  talents  superior  to  his  years.  We 
were  much  pleased  with  his  remarks  on  your 
alms-giving,  and  doubt  not  but  it  will  b« 
verified  with  respect  to  the  two  guineas  you 
sent  us,  which  have  made  four  Christian 
people  happy.  Ships  1  have  none,  nor  have 
touched  a  pencil  these  three  years  ;  if  ever  I 
lake  it  up  again,  which  I  rather  suspect  I 
shall  not  (the  emplormenl  requiring  Mrongrr 
eyes  than  mine,)  it  shall  be  at  John  s  servieu. 
Yours,  my  dear  friend,       W.  C. 


Olner,  Jan.  31,  r^HS. 

My  dear  Friend, — Having  thanked  you  for 

a  barrel  of  very  fine  ovsters,  I  should   have 

notlilng  more  to  say,  if  1  did  not  delermine  to 


subjects  at  present,  nor  am  I  soDicienil^'  cor 
versant  with  it  to  do  justice  to  so  mognilieent 
a  theme,  if  it  did.  A  man  that  lives  as  I  do, 
whose  chief  occupation  at  this  season  of  tbe 
year,  is  to  walk  ten  times  in  a  day  from  the 
fire-side  to  his  cucumber  frame  arid  back 
again,  cannot  show  his  wisdom  more,  if  be 
baa  any  wisdom  to  show,  than  by  leaving  Ihe 
mysteries  of  government  to  the  mana^'i'menl 
of  persons  in  point  of  situation  odd  iiifonna- 
liou,  much  butter  qualillcd  fur  the  buriness. 
Suppose  not,  however,  that  I  am  perfi.'^lly  an 
unconcerned  spectator,  or  that  1  take  no  in- 
terest at  all  in  llie  affairs  of  the  country  ;  far 
from  il — 1  read  (be  news — I  see  tliat  ihlnga 
go  wrong  in  every  quarter.  I  meet,  now  and 
then,  with  an  account  of  some  disaster  (hat 
seems  to  be  the  indisputable  pro^'eny  of 
treachery,  cowardice,  or  a  spirit  of  r:u.-lion ;  I 
recollect  that  in  those  happier  Aavi.  W'hen 
you  and  I  could  spend  our  evening  in  enume- 
rating victories  and  acijui&ilionH.  Itut  •eemed 
to  follow  each  other  m  a  continued  acriu^ 
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there  was  some  pleasure  in  hearing  a  politi- 
cian ;  and  a  man  might  talk  away  upon  so 
entertaining  a  subject,  without  danger  of  be- 
eoQilbg  tiresome  to  others,  or  incurring  weari- 
ness himself.  When  poor  Bob  White  Brought 
me  tlie  news  of  Boscawen's  success  off  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  how  did  I  leap  for  joy ! 
When  Hawke  demolished  Conflans,  I  was 
still  more  transported.  But  nothing  could 
express  my  rapture,  when  Wolfe  made  the 
coaquest  of  Quebec.  I  am  not,  therefore,  I 
sappose.  destitute  of  true  patriotism;  but 
the  course  of  public  events  has,  of  late,  af- 
forded me  no  opportunity  to  exert  it.  I  can- 
not rejoice,  because  I  see  no  reason ;  and  I 
win  not  murmur,  because  for  that  I  can  find 
no  good  one.  And  let  me  add,  he  that  has 
seen  both  sides  of  fifty,  has  lived  to  little 
purj>08e,  if  he  has  not  other  views  of  the 
world  than  he  had  when  he  was  much 
younger.  He  finds,  if  he  reflects  at  all,  thai  it 
will  be  to  the  end  what  it  has  been  from  the 
beginning,  a  shifting,  uncertain,  fluctuating 
icene;  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
bare  their  seasons  of  infancy,  youth,  and  age. 
If  he  be  an  Englishman,  he  will  observe  that 
ours,  in  particular,  is  affected  with  every 
symptom  of  decay,  and  is  already  sunk  into 
a  stale  of  decrepitude.  I  am  reading  Mrs. 
Maeaulay^a  History.  I  am  not  quite  such  a 
superannuated  simpleton  as  to  suppose  that 
mankiod  were  wiser  or  much  better  when  I 
was  young  than  they  are  now.  But  I  may 
teotore  to  assert,  without  exposing  myself 
to  the  charge  of  dotage,  that  the  men  whose 
tepity,  courage,  and  wisdom,  broke  the 
iMBds  of  tyranny,  establislied  our  constitu- 
tion upon  Its  true  basis,  and  gave  a  people 
u^erwhelmed  with  the  scorn  of  all  countries 
»n  opportunity  to  emerge  into  a  state  of  the 
highest  respect  and  estimation,  make  a  better 
figure  in  history  than  any  of  the  present  day 
ire  likely  to  do,  when  their  petty  harangues 
are  forgotten,  and  nothing  shall  survive  but 
the  remembrance  of  the  views  and  motives 
with  which  they  made  them. 

My  dear  friend,  I  have  written  at  random, 
m  every  sense,  neither  knowing  what  senti- 
ments I  should  broach  when  1  began,  nor 
whether  thev  would  accord  with  yours.  Ex- 
cuse a  rustic,  if  he  errs  on  such  a  subject, 
and  believe  me  sincerely  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHK  NEWTON. 

OIney,  Feb.  2, 1782. 

My  dear  FrietuL — ^Though  I  value  your 
coTTwpondenee  highly  on  its  own  account,  I 
certainly  value  it  the  more  in  consideration 
of  the  many  difiieulties  under  which  you 
carry  it  on.  Having  «o  many  other  engage- 
ments, and  engagements  so  mucli  more  wor- 
fliy  your  attention,  I  ought  to  esteem  it,  as 


I  do,  a  singular  proof  of  your  friendship  that 
you  80  often  make  an  opportunity  to  bestow 
a  letter  upon  me ;  and  Uiis  not  only  because 
mine,  which  I  write  in  a  state  of  mind  not 
very  favorable  to  religious  contemplations, 
are  never  worth  your  reading,  but  especially 
because  while  you  consult  my  gratification, 
and  endeavor  to  amuse  my  melancholy,  your 
thoughts  are  forced  out  of  the  only  channel 
in  which  they  delight  to  flow,  and  constrained 
into  another  so  different,  and  so  little  inter- 
esting to  a  mind  like  yours,  that,  but  for  me, 
and  for  my  sake,  they  would  perhaps  never 
visit  it.  Though  I  should  be  glad  therefore 
to  hear  from  you  every  week,  J  do  not  com- 
plain that  I  enjoy  that  privelege  but  once  in 
a  fortnight,  but  am  rather  happy  to  be  in- 
dulged in  it  so  often. 

I  thank  you  for  the  jog  you  gave  John- 
son^s  elbow ;  communicated  from  him  to  the 
printer,  it  has  produced  me  two  more  sheets, 
and  two  more  will  bring  the  business,  I  sup- 
pose, to  a  conclusion.  1  sometimes  feel  such 
a  perfect  indifference,  with  respect  to  the 
public  opinion  of  my  book,  that  1  am  ready 
lo  flatter  myself  no  censure  of  reviewers  or 
other  critical  readers  would  occasion  me  the 
smallest  disturbance.  But  not  feeling  my- 
self constantly  possessed  of  this  desirable 
apathy,  I  am  sometimes  apt  to  suspect  that 
it  is  not  altogether  sincere,  or  at  least  that  I 
may  lose  it  just  at  the  moment  when  I  may 
happen  most  to  want  it  Be  it,  however, 
as  it  may,  I  am  still  persuaded  that  it  is 
not  in  their  power  to  mortify  me  much. 
I  have  intended  well,  and  performed  to  the 
best  of  my  ability :  so  far  was  right,  and  this 
is  a  boast  of  which  they  cannot  rob  me.  If 
they  condemn  my  poetry,  I  must  even  say 
with  Cervantes,  "  Let  tliem  do  better  if  they 
can !" — ^if  my  doctrine,  they  judge  that  which 
they  do  not  understand;  I  shall  except  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  plead  Coram 
non  judice.  Even  Horace  could  say  he 
should  neither  be  the  plumper  for  the  praise 
nor  the  leaner  for  the  commendation  of  his 
readers;  and  it  will  prove  me  wanting  to 
myself  indeed,  if,  supported  by  so  many  sub- 
timer  considerations  than  he  was  master  of,  I 
cannot  sit  loose  to  popularity,  which,  like  the 
wind,  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  is  equally 
out  of  our  command.  If  you,  and  two  or 
three  more  such  as  you  are,  say,  well  done, 
it  ought  to  give  me  more  contentment  than 
if  I  could  earn  Churchill's  laurels,  and  by  the 
same  means. 

I  wrote  to  Lord  Dartmouth  to  apprise  him 
of  my  intended  present,  and  have  received  a 
most  affectionate  and  obliging  answer. 

I  am  rather  pleased  that  you  have  adopted 
other  sentiments  respecting  our  intended 
present  to  the  critical  Doctor.*  I  allow  him 
to  be  a  man  of  gigantic  talents  and  most 

*  Dr.  JohoKMi. 
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profound  learning,  nor  have  I  any  doubU 
about  the  universality  of  his  knowledge :  but, 
by  what  I  have  seen  of  his  animadversions 
on  the  poets,  I  feel  myself  much  disposed  to 

Question,  in  many  instances,  either  his  can* 
or  or  his  taste.  He  finds  fault  too  often, 
like  a  man  that,  having  sought  it  very  indus- 
triously, is  at  last  obliged  to  stick  it  on  a 
pin^s  point,  and  look  at  it  through  a  micro- 
scope ;  and,  I  am  sure,  I  could  easily  convict 
him  of  having  denied  many  beauties  and 
overlooked  more.  Whether  his  judgment 
be  in  itself  defective,  or  whether  it  be  warped 
by  collateral  considerations,  a  writer  upon 
such  subjects  as  I  have  chosen  would  proba- 
bly find  but  little  mercy  at  his  hands. 

No  winter,  since  we  knew  Olney,  has  kept 
us  more  confined  than  the  present  We 
have  not  more  than  three  times  escaped  into 
the  fields  since  last  autumn.  Man,  a  change- 
able creature  in  himself,  seems  to  subsist 
best  in  a  state  of  variety,  as  his  proper  ele- 
ment:— a  melancholy  man,  at  least,  is  apt 
to  grow  sadly  weary  of  the  same  walks 
and  the  same  pales,  and  to  find  that  the 
same  scene  will  suggest  the  same  thoughts 
perpetually. 

Though  I  have  spoken  of  the  utility  of 

changes,  we  neither  feel  nor  wish  for  any  in 

our  friendships,  and  consequently  stand  just 

where  we  did  with  respect  to  your  whole  self. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEV.  WILLIAM   UKWIK. 

Olney,  Feb.  9, 1782. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  thank  you  for  Mr. 
Lowtfa^s  verses.  They  are  so  good  that,  had 
I  been  present  when  he  spoke  them,  I  should 
have  trembled  for  the  boy,  lest  tlie  man 
should  disappoint  the  hopes  such  early  genius 
had  given  birth  to.  It  is  not  common  to  see 
so  lively  a  fancy  so  correctly  managed,  and 
80  free  from  irregular  exuberance,  at  so  un- 
experienced an  age,  fruitful,  yet  not  wan- 
ton, and  gay  without  being  tawdry.  When 
achool-boys  write  verse,  if  they  have  any  fire 
at  all,  it  generally  spends  itself  in  flashes  and 
transient  sparks,  which  may  indeed  suggest 
an  expectation  of  something  better  hercSfter, 
but  deserve  not  to  be  much  commended  for 
any  real  merit  of  their  own.  Their  wit  is 
generally  forced  and  false,  and  their  sublim- 
ity,  if  they  affect  any,  bombast  I  remember 
well  when  it  was  thus  with  me,  and  when  a 
turgid,  noisy,  unmeaning  speech  in  a  tragedy, 
which  I  should  now  laugh  at,  afforded  me 
natures,  and  filled  me  with  wonder.  It  is 
not  in  general  till  reading  and  observation 
have  settled  the  taste  that  we  can  give  the 
prize  to  the  best  writing  in  preference  to  the 
worst  Much  less  are  we  able  to  execute  what 
is  good  ourselves.    But  Lowth  seems  to  have 


stepped  into  excellence  at  once,  and  to  ha^e 
gained  by  intuition  what  we  little  folks  are 
happy  if  we  can  learn  at  last,  after  mgch  la- 
bor of  our  ouTi  and  instruction  of  others. 
The  compliments  he  pays  to  the  memory  of 
King  Charles  he  would  probably  now  retract, 
though  he  be  a  bishop,  and  nis  majesty's 
zeal  for  episcopacy  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
his  ruin.  An  age  or  two  must  pass  before 
some  characters  can  be  properly  understood. 
The  spirit  of  party  employs  itself  in  veiling 
their  faults  and  ascribing  to  them  virtues 
which  they  never  possessed.  See  Charles's 
face  drauTi  by  Clarendon,  and  it  is  a  hand- 
some portrait  See  it  more  justly  exhibits 
ed  by  Mrs.  Macaulay,  and  it  is  deformed  to 
a  degree  that  shocks  us.  Every  feature 
expresses  cunning,  employing  itself  in  the 
maintaining  of  tyranny ;  and  dissimulation, 
pretending  itself  an  advocate  for  truth. 

My  letters  have  already  apprized  you  of 
that  close  and  intimate  connexion  that  took 
place  between  the  lady  you  visited  in  Queen 
Anne's  street  and  us.*  Nothing  could  be 
more  promising,  though  sudden  in  the  com- 
mencement She  treated  us  with  as  much 
unreservedness  of  communication  as  if  we 
had  been  bom  in  the  same  house  and  edu- 
cated together.  At  her  departure,  she  her- 
self proposed  a  correspondence,  and  because 
writing  does  not  agree  with  your  mother, 
proposed  a  correspondence  with  me.  By  her 
own  desire,  I  wrote  to  her  under  the  assumed 
relation  of  brother,  and  she  to  me  as  mv 
sister. 

I  thank  you  for  the  search  you  have  m«de 
after  my  intended  motto,  but  I  no  longer 
need  it 

Our  love  is  always  with  yourself  and 
family. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 

Lady  Austen  returned  in  the  following 
summer  to  tlie  house  of  her  sister,  situated 
on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  the  foot  of  which  is 
washed  by  the  river  Ouse,  as  it  flows  between 
Clifton  and  Olney.  Her  benevolent  ingenuity- 
was  exerted  to  guard  the  spirit  of  Cowper 
from  sinking  again  into  that  hypochondriacal 
dejection  to  which,  even  in  her  company,  he 
still  sometimes  discovered  an  alarming  ten- 
dency. To  promote  his  occu{mtion  and 
amusement,  she  furnished  him  with  a  small 
portable  printing  press,  and  he  gratefully  sent 
her  the  following  verses  printed  by  himself, 
and  enclosed  in  a  billet  that  alludes  to  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  composed — a 
very  unseasonable  flood,  that  interrupted  tho 
communication  between  Clifton  and  Olney. 

To  watch  the  storms,  and  bear  the  tky 
Give  all  our  almanacks  the  lie ; 
To  shako  with  cold,  and  see  the  plaina 
Ip  autumn  drown'd  with  wintiy  rains; 
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lis  thus  I  spend  my  moments  here, 
And  wish  myself  a  Dutch  mynheer; 
I  Ihen  should  have  no  need  of  wit ; 
For  lumpish  Hollander  unfit ! 
Nor  should  I  then  repine  at  mud, 
Or  meadows  deluged  with  a  flood ; 
But  in  a  bog  live  well  content, 
And  find  it  just  my  element; 
Should  be  a  clod,  and  not  a  man  ; 
Nor  wish  in  vain  for  Sister  Ann, 
With  charitable  aid  to  drag 
My  mind  out  of  its  proper  quag ; 
Should  have  the  genius  of  a  boor, 
And  no  ambition  to  have  more. 

My  dear  Sister,— You  see  my  beginning— 
I  do  not  know  but  in  time,  I  may  proceed 
even  to  the  printing  of  halfpenny  ballads- 
excuse  the  coarseness  of  my  paper — 1  wasted 
such  a  quantity  before  I  could  accomplish 
anything  legible  that  I  could  not  afford  finer. 
I  iotefld  to  employ  an  ingenious  mechanic  of 
the  town  to  make  me  a  longer  case :  for  you 
m:^  observe  that  my  lines  turn  up  their  tails 
like  Dutch  mastiflfs,  so  difficult  do  I  find  it  to 
make  the  two  halves,  exactly  coincide  with 
each  other. 

We  wait  with  impatience  for  the  departure 
of  this  maiieaaonable  flood.  We  think  of  you, 
uad  talk  of  you,  but  we  can  do  no  more  till 
tite  waters  shall  subside.  I  do  not  think  our 
f  orri^ondence  should  drop  because  we  are 
uithiii  a  mile  of  each  other.  It  is  but  an 
hnagrnary  approximation,  the  flood  having  in 
reality  as  effectually  parted  us  as  if  the  Brit- 
ish channel  rolled  between  us. 

Yours,  my  dear  sister,  with  Mrs.  Unwin's 
best  love,  W.  C. 

A  flood  that  precluded  him  from  the  con- 
versation of  such  an  enlivening  friend  was  to 
Cowper  a  serious  evil ;  but  he  was  happily 
relieved  from  the  apprehension  of  such  disap- 
poiotment  in  future,  by  seeing  the  friend  so 
pleasing  and  so  use^l  to  him  venr  comfort- 
ably settled  as  his  next^oor  neighbor.  An 
event  so  agreeable  to  the  poet  was  occasioned 
by  cireumstances  of  a  painful  nature,  related 
m  a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin,  which,  though  it 
bears  no  date  of  month  or  year,  seems  pro- 
perly to  claim  insertion  in  this  place. 

TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM  UITWIK. 

My  dear  William, — ^The  modest  terms  in 
which  you  express  yourself  on  the  subject  of 
Lady  Aosten^s  Commendation  embolden  me 
to  add  my  sufTraffe  to  hers,  and  to  confirm  it 
by  assuring  you  that  I  think  her  just  and  well- 
founded  in  her  opinion  of  you.  The  compli- 
ment indeed  glances  at  myself;  for,  were  you 
less  than  she  accounts  you,  I  ought  not  to 
afford  you  that  place  in  my  esteem  which  you 
bave  held  so  long.  My  own  sagacity,  there- 
fore, and  discernment  are  not  a  little  con- 
cerned upon  the  occasion,  for  either   you 


resemble  the  picture,  or  I  have  strangely 
mistaken  my  man,  and  formed  an  erroneous 
judgment  of  his  character.  With  respect  to 
your  face  and  figure,  indeed,  there  I  leave  the 
ladies  to  determine,  as  being  naturally  best 
qualified  to  decide  the  point;  but  whether 
you  are  perfectly  the  man  of  sense  and  the 
gentleman,  is  a  question  in  which  I  am  as 
much  interested  as  they,  and  which,  you  be- 
ing my  friend,  I  am  of  course  prepared  to 
settle  m  your  favor.  The  lady  (whom,  when 
you  know  her  as  well,  you  will  love  her  aa 
much,  as  we  do)  is,  and  has  been,  during  the 
last  fortnight,  a  part  of  our  family.  Before 
she  was  perfectly  restored  to  health,  she  re- 
turned to  Clifton.  Soon  after  she  came  back, 
Mr.  Jones  had  occasion  to  go  to  London. 
No  sooner  was  he  gone  than  the  chateau^  be- 
ing left  without  a  garrison,  was  besieged  aa 
regularly  as  the  ni^t  came  on.  Villains  were 
both  heard  and  seen  in  the  garden,  and  at  the 
doors  and  windows.  The  kitchen  window  in 
particular  was  attempted,  from  which  they 
took  a  complete  pane  of  glass,  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  iron  by  which  it  was  fastened,  but 
providentially  the  window  had  been  nailed  to 
the  wood-work  in  order  to  keep  it  close,  and 
that  the  air  might  be  excluded ;  thus  they  were 
disappointed,  and,  being  discovered  by  the 
maid,  withdraw.  The  ladies,  being  worn  out 
with  continual  watching  and  repeated  alarms, 
were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  take  refuge 
with  us.  Men  furnished  with  firearms  were 
put  into  the  house,  and  the  rascals,  having 
intelligence  of  this  circumstance,  beat  a  re- 
treat. Mr.  Jones  returned ;  Mrs.  Jones  and 
Miss  Green,  her  daughter,  left  us,  but  Lady 
Austen's  spirits  having  been  too  much  dis- 
turbed to  be  able  to  repose  in  a  place  where 
she  had  been  so  much  terrified,  she  was  left 
behind.  She  remains  with  us  till  her  lodg- 
ings at  the  vicaraee  can  be  made  ready  for 
her  reception.  I  nave  now  sent  you  what 
has  occured  of  moment  in  our  history  since 
my  last 

I  say  amen  with  all  my  heart  to  your  ob- 
servation on  religious  characters.  Men  who 
profess  themselves  adepts  in  mathematical 
knowledge,  in  astronomy,  or  jurisprudence, 
are  generally  as  well  qualified  as  they  would 
appear.  The  reason  may  be,  that  they  are 
always  liable  to  detection  should  they  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  mankind,  and  therefore 
take  care  to  be  what  they  pretend.  In  re- 
ligion alone  a  profession  is  often  slightly 
^en  up  and  slovenly  carried  on,  because, 
forsooth,  candor  and  charity  require  us  to 
hope  the  best,  and  to  judge  favorably  of  our 
neighbor,  and  because  it  is  easy  to  deceive 
the  ignorant^  who  are  a  great  majority,  upon 
this  subject  Let  a  man  attach  himself  to 
a  particular  party,  contend  furiously  for  what 
are  properly  called  evangelical  doctrines,  and 
enlist  himself  under   the  banner  of  some 
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popular  preacher,  and  the  business  is  done. 
Behold  a  Christian !  a  saint !  a  phoenix !  In 
the  meantime,  perhaps,  his  heart  and  his 
temper,  and  even  his  conduct,  are  unsancti- 
fied ;  possibly  less  exemplary  than  those  of 
some  avowed  infidels.  No  matter — he  can 
talk — he  has  the  Shibboleth  of  the  true 
church — ^tho  Bible  in  his  pocket,  and  a  head 
well  stored  with  notions.  But  the  quiet, 
humble,  modest,  and  peaceable  person,  who 
is  in  his  practice  what  the  other  is  only 
in  bis  profession,  who  hates  a  noise,  and 
therefore  makes  none,  who,  knowing  the 
snares  that  are  in  the  world,  keeps  himself  as 
much  out  of  it  as  he  can,  and  never  enters  it 
but  when  duty  calls,  and  even  then  with  fear 
and  trembling — is  the  Christian,  that  will  al- 
ways stand  highest  in  the  estimation  of  those 
who  bring  all  characters  to  the  test  of  true 
wisdom,  and  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruit 

You  are  desirous  of  visiting  the  prisoners ; 
you  wish  to  administer  to  their  necessities, 
and  to  give  them  instruction.  This  task  you 
will  undertake,  though  you  expect  to  en- 
counter many  things  in  the  performance  of 
it  that  will  give  you  pain.  Now  this  I  can 
understand-i-you  will  not  listen  to  the  sensi- 
bilities that  distress  yourself,  but  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  others.  Therefore,  when  I  meet 
with  one  of  the  specious  praters  above  men- 
tioned, I  will  send  him  to  Stock,  that  by  your 
diffidence  he  may  be  taught  a  lesson  of  mod- 
esty ;  by  your  generosity,  a  little  feeling  for 
others ;  and  by  your  general  conduct,  in  short, 
to  chatter  less  and  do  more. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEY.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Olney,  Feb.  16, 178B. 

Carraccioli  says — ^"  There  is  something 
very  bewitching  in  authorship,  and  that  he 
who  has  once  written  will  write  again."  It 
may  be  so;  I  can  subscribe  to  the  former 
part  of  his  assertion  from  my  own  experience, 
having  never  found  an  amusement,  among 
the  many  I  have  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to,  that  so  well  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  I  used  it  The  quieting  and  com- 
posing effect  of  it  was  such,  and  so  totally 
absorbed  have  I  sometimes  been  in  my  rhym- 
ing occupation,  that  neither  the  past  nor  the 
future  (those  themes  which  to  me  are  so  fruit- 
ful in  regret  at  other  times)  had  any  longer 
a  share  in  my  contemplation.  For  this 
reason,  I  wish,  and  have  often  wished,  since 
the  fit  left  me,  that  it  would  seize  me  again ; 
but  hitherto  I  have  wished  it  in  vain.  I  see 
no  want  of  subjects,  but  I  feel  a  total  dis- 
ability to  discuss  them.  Whether  it  is  tiius 
with  other  writers  or  not  I  am  ignorant,  but 
I  should  suppose  my  case  in  this  respect  a 
little  peculiar.    The  voluminous  writers,  at 


least,  whose  vein  of  fancy  seems  always  to 
have  been  rich  in  proportion  to  their  oc- 
casions, cannot  have  been  so  unlike  and  so 
unequal  to  themselves.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence between  my  poetship  and  the  generalitv 
of  them — they  have  been  ignorant  now  much 
they  have  stood  indebted  to  an  Almighty 
power  for  the  exercise  of  those  talents  they 
have  supposed  their  own.  Whereas  I  know, 
and  know  most  perfectly,  and  am  perhaps  to  be 
taught  it  to  the  last,  that  my  power  to  think, 
whatever  it  be,  and  consequently  my  power 
to  compose,  is,  as  much  as  my  outward  form, 
afforded  to  me  by  the  same  hand  that  makea 
me  in  any  respect  to  differ  from  a  brute. 
This  lesson,  if  not  constantly  inculcated, 
might  perhaps  be  foi^otten,  or  at  least  too 
slightly  remembered. 


TO  THE   BEV.   WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

CHoey,  Feb.  ii,  iTtt. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^If  I  should  receive  a 
letter  from  you  to-morrow,  you  must  still 
remember,  that  I  am  not  in  your  debt,  hav- 
ing paid  you  by  anticipation.  Knowing  that 
you  take  an  interest  in  my  publication,  and 
that  you  have  waited  for  it  with  mme  im- 
patience, I  write  to  inform  you,  tliat,  tf  it  in 
possible  for  a  printer  to  be  punctual,  I  ehall 
come  forth  on  the  first  of  March.  I  havo 
orderexi  two  copies  to  Stock;  one  for  Mr, 
John  Unwin.  It  is  possible,  after  all,  that 
my  book  may  come  forth  without  a  preface. 
Mr.  Newton  has  written  (he  could  indeed 
write  no  other)  a  very  sensible,  as  well  as  a 
very  friendly  one :  and  it  is  printed.  But  the 
bookseller,  who  knows  him  well,  and  es- 
teems him  highly,  is  anxious  to  have  it  can- 
celled, and,  with  my  consent  first  obtained, 
has  offered  to  negotiate  that  matter  ^ith  the 
author.  He  judges,  that,  though  it  would 
serve  to  recommend  the  volume  to  the  re- 
ligious, it  would  disgust  the  profane,  and 
that  there  is  in  reality  no  need  of  a  preface 
at  all.  I  have  found  Johnson  a  very  judi- 
cious man  on  other  occasions,  and  am  there- 
fore willing  that  he  should  determine  for  me 
upon  this. 

There  are  but  few  persons  to  whom  I  pre- 
sent my  book.  The  Lord  Chancellor  is  one, 
I  enclose  in  a  packet  I  send  by  this  post  to 
Johnson  a  letter  to  his  lordship,  which  will 
accompany  the  volume;  and  to  you  I  en- 
close a  copy  of  it,  because  I  know  you  will 
have  a  friendly  curiosity  to  see  it.  An  au- 
thor is  an  important  character.  Whatever 
his  merits  may  be,  the  mere  circumstance  of 
authorship  warrants  his  approach  to  persona 
whom  otherwise  perhaps  he  could  hardly  ad- 
dress without  being  deemed  impertinent  Ho 
can  do  me  no  good.  If  I  should  happen  to 
do  him  a  little,  I  shall  be  a  greater  matt  than 
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hm,     I  have  ordered  a  copy  likewise  to  Mc 
Smtth. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LORD   THITRLOW. 

(enclosed  to   MR.   UNWIN.) 

Olney,  Bnclu,  Feb.  35, 1782. 

My  Lordi — I  make  no  apology  for  what  I 
account  a  duty.  I  should  otfend  against  the 
eordiaJity  of  our  former  friendship  should  I 
send  a  volume  into  the  world,  and  forget 
how  much  I  am  bound  to  puy  my  particular 
reHp<H:ts  to  your  lordship  upon  that  occasion. 
Wht^n  we  parted,  you  little  thought  of  hear- 
ing from  me  again ;  and  I  as  little  that  I 
f^ould  live  to  write  to  you,  still  less  that  I 
nhouid  wait  on  you  in  the  capacity  of  an 
author. 

Aruong  the  pieces  I  have  the  honor  to 
send  there  is  one  for  which  I  must  entreat 
^oor  pardon ;  I  mean  that  of  which  your 
lord^ip  is  the  subject  The  best  excuse  I 
can  nuike  is,  that  it  do  wed  almost  spontane- 
ously from  the  affectionate  remembrance  of 
a  connexion  that  did  me  so  much  honor. 

Aij  to  the  rest,  their  merits,  if  they  have 
any,  and  their  defects,  which  are  probably 
more  than  I  am  aware  of,  will  neither  of 
thern  e<»cnpe  your  notice.  But  where  there 
b  much  discernment,  there  is  generally  much 
candor :  and  I  commit  myself  into  your  lord- 
siiip's  hands  with  the  less  aniiety,  being  well 
ac^oainted  with  yours. 

If  my  first  visit,  after  so  long  an  interval, 
bhouM  prove  neither  a  troublesome  nor  a  dull 
one.  but  especially,  if  not  altogether  an  un- 
profitable one,  omne  iulit  punctum, 

1  hnve  the  honor  to  be,  though  with  very 
iCSerent  impressions  of  some  subjects,  yet 
with  the  same  sentiments  of  atfection  and 
e»ieem  as  ever,  your  lordship's  fiiithful  and 
ouMt  obedient,  humble  servant, 

W.  C. 

TO   THE   KBV.   JOHH  NEWTOIC. 

Olney,  Feb.,  1782. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  enclose  Johnson's  let- 
ter upon  the  subject  of  the  Preface,  and 
would  send  you  my  reply  to  it,  if  I  had  kept 
a  copy.  This  however  was  the  purport  of 
it.  That  Mr.  — -,  whom  I  described  as  you 
dewribod  him  to  roe,  had  made  a  similar  ob- 
ieetion,  but  that,  being  willing  to  hope  that 
two  or  three  pages  of  sensible  matter,  well 
wprensed,  might  possibly  go  down,  though 
of  a  religious  oast,  I  was  resolved  to  believe 
him  mi<)taken,  and  to  pay  no  regard  to  it. 
That  kis  judgment,  however,  who  by  his 
occupation  is  bound  to  understand  what  will 
promote  the  sale  of  a  book,  and  what  will 
kndisr  it,  mtemtd  to  deserve  more  attention. 
That  therefore,  according  to  his  own  offer, 


written  on  a  small  slip  of  paper  now  lost,  1 
should  be  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  state 
his  difficulties  to  you;  adding,  I  need  not 
inform  Aim,  who  is  so  well  acquainted  with 
you,  that  he  would  find  you  easy  to  be  per- 
suaded to  sacrifice,  if  necessary,  what  you 
had  written,  to  the  interests  of  the  book.  I 
find  he  has  had  an  interview  with  you  upon 
the  occasion,  and  your  behavior  in  it  has 
verified  my  prediction.  What  course  he  de- 
termines upon,  I  do  not  know,  nor  am  I  at 
all  anxious  about  it  It  is  impossible  for 
me,  however,  to  be  so  insensible  of  your 
kindness  in  writing  the  Preface,  as  not  to  be 
desirous  of  defying  all  contingencies,  rather 
than  entertain  a  wish  to  suppress  it.  It  will 
do  me  honor  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  good 
opinion  is  indeed  an  honor ;  and  if  it  hurts 
me  in  the  estimation  of  others,  I  cannot  help 
it ;  the  fault  is  neither  yours,  nor  mine,  but 
theirs.  If  a  minister's  is  a  more  splendid 
character  than  a  poet's,  and  I  think  nobody 
that  understands  their  value  can  hesitate  in 
deciding  that  question,  then  undoubtedly  the 
advantage  of  having  our  names  united  in  the 
same  volume  is  all  on  my  side. 

We  thank  you  for  the  Fast-sermon.  I  had 
not  read  two  pa^s  before  I  exclaimed — ^the 
man  has  read  Expostulation.  But  though 
there  is  a  strong  resemblance  between  the 
two  pieces,  in  point  of  matter,  and  some- 
times the  very  same  expressions  are  to  be 
met  with,  yet  I  soon  recollected  that,  on 
such  a  theme,  a  striking  coincidence  of  both 
might  happen  without  a  wonder.  I  doubt 
not  that  it  is  the  production  of  an  honest 
man,  it  carries  with  it  an  air  of  sincerity  and 
zeal  that  is  not  easily  counterfeited.  But, 
though  I  can  see  no  reason  why  kings 
should  not  hear  sometimes  of  their  faults 
as  well  as  other  men,  I  think  I  see  many 
good  ones  why  they  should  not  be  reproved 
80  publicly.  It  can  hardly  be  done  with  that 
respect  which  is  due  to  their  ofiice,  on  the 
part  of  the  author,  or  without  encouraging  a 
spirit  of  unmannerly  censure  in  his  readers. 
His  majesty  too,  perhaps,  might  answer — ray 
own  personal  feelings,  knd  offences,  I  am 
ready  to  confess,  but  were  I  to  follow  your 
advice,  and  cashier  the  profligate  from  my 
service,  where  must  I  seek  men  of  faith  and 
true  Christian  piety,  qualified  by  nature  and 
by  education  to  succeed  them?  Business 
must  be  done,  men  of  business  alone  can  do 
it,  and  good  men  are  rarely  found,  under  that 
description.  When  Nathan  reproved  David, 
he  did  not  employ  a  herald,  or  accompany 
his  charge  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ; 
nor  can  I  tliink  the  writer  of  this  sermon 
quite  justifiable  in  exposing  the  king's  faults 
in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

Your  answer  respecting  iEtna  is  quite  sat* 
isfactory,  and  gives  me  much  pleasure.  I 
hate  altering,  though  I  never  refuse  the  task 
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when  propriety  seems  to  enjoin  it ;  and  an 
alteration  in  this  instance,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, would  have  been  singularly  difficult. 
Indeed,  when  a  piece  has  been  finished  two 
or  three  years,  and  an  author  finds  occasion 
to  amend  or  make  an  addition  to  it,  it  is  not 
easy  to  fall  upon  the  very  vein  from  which 
he  drew  his  ideas  in  the  first  instance,  but 
either  a  different  turn  of  thought  or  expres- 
sion will  betray  the  patch,  and  convince  a 
reader  of  discernment  that  it  has  been  cob- 
bled and  varnished. 

Our  love  to  you  both,  and  to  the  young 
Euphrosyne ;  the  old  lady  of  that  name  be- 
ing long  since  dead,  if  she  pleases,  she  shall 
fill  her  vacant  office,  and  b€  my  muse  here- 
after. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   KEV.   JOHM   NEWTON. 

Oloey,  Msrch  &  1782. 

Is  peace  the  nearer  because  our  patriots 
have  resolved  that  it  is  desirable  ?  Will  the 
victory  they  have  gained  in  the  House  of 
Commons  be  attended  with  any  other  ?  Do 
they  expect  the  same  success  on  other  occa- 
sions, and,  having  once  gained  a  majority,  are 
they  to  be  the  majority  forever  ?*  These  are 
the  questions  we  agitate  by  the  fire-side  in 
an  evening,  without  befng  able  to  come  to 
any  certain  conclusion,  partly,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause the  subject  is  in  itself  uncertain,  and 
partly,  because  we  are  not  furnished  with 
the  means  of  understanding  it  I  find  the 
politics  of  times  past  more  intelligible  than 
those  of  the  present  Time  has  thrown  light 
upon  what  was  obscure,  and  decided  what 
was  ambiguous.  The  characters  of  great 
men,  which  are  always  mysterious  while 
they  live,  are  ascertained  by  the  faithful  his- 
torian, and  sooner  or  later  receive  the  wages 
of  fame  or  infiuny,  according  to  their  true 
deserts.  How  have  I  seen  sensible  and 
learned  men  bum  inccttse  to  the  memory  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  ascribing  to  him,  as  the 
greatest  hero  in  the  world,  the  dignity  of 
the  British  empire,  during  the  interregnum. 
A  century  passed  before  that  idol,  which 
seemed  to  he  of  gold,  was  proved  to  be  a 
wooden  one.  The  fallacy,  however,  was  at 
length  detected,  and  the  honor  of  that  detec- 
tion has  fallen  to  the  share  of  a  woman.  I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  read  Mrs. 
Macaulay's  history  of  that  period.  She  has 
handled  him  more  roughly  that  the  Scots  did 
at  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  He  would  have 
thought  it  little  worth  his  while  to  have 
broken   through  all   obligations  divine  and 

•  Thfc  nation  was  (nt>winB  weanr  of  Uie  American  war, 
especiallT  ilnce  the  sarrender  of  Lord  ComwaJUs's  army 
at  York  Town,  and  theprevious  capture  of  General  Bur- 
goyne's  at  Saratoga.  The  ministrr  at  thin  time  were  fre- 
qnenUy  outvoted,  and  Lord  Norths  administration  was 
ttltimataly  diswlred. 


human,  to  have  wept  crocodile's  tears,  and 
Wrapped  himself  up  in  the  obscurity  of 
speeches  that  nobody  could  auderstaod, 
could  he  have  foreseen  that,  in  the  ensuing 
century,  a  lady's  scissors  would  clip  his  lau- 
rels close,  and  expose  his  naked  villainy  to 
the  scorn  of  all  posterity.  This  however 
has  been  accompbshed,  and  so  effectually, 
that  I  suppose  it  is  not  in  the  power  cf  the 
most  artificial  management  to  make  them 
grow  again.  Even  the  sagacious  of  man- 
kind are  blind,  when  Providence  leaves  them 
to  be  deluded ;  so  blind,  that  a  tyrant  shall 
be  mistaken  for  a  true  patriot :  true  patriots 
(such  were  the  long  Parliament)  shall  be  ab- 
horred as  tyrants,  and  almost  a  whole  nation 
shall  dream  that  they  have  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  liberty,  for  years  after  such  a  com- 
plete knave  as  Oliver  shall  have  stolen  it 
completely  from  them.  I  am  indebted  for 
all  this  show  of  historical  knowledge  to  Mr. 
Bull,  who  has  lent  me  five  volumes  of  the 
work  I  mention.  I  was  willing  to  dis|)lay 
it  while  I  have  it ;  in  a  twelvemonth's  time, 
I  shall  remember  almost  nothing  of  the 
matter.  W.  C. 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  Cromwell  to  be 
praised  too  little  or  too  much.  Of  his  politi- 
cal delinquencies,  and  gross  hypocrisy,  there 
can  be  only  one  opinion.  But  thohe  who 
are  conversant  with  that  period  well  know 
how  the  genius  pf  Mazarine,  the  minister  of 
Louis  Xni.,  was  awed  by  the  decision  and 
boldness  of  Cromwell's  character ;  that  Spain 
and  Holland  experienced  a  signal  humilia- 
tion, and  that  the  victories  of  Admiral  Blxike 
at  that  crisis  are  among  the  most  brilliant 
records  of  our  naval  fame.  It  was  in  allu* 
sion  to  these  triumphs  that  Waller  remarks, 
in  his  celebrated  panegj'ric  on  tlie  Lord  Pro- 
tector,. 

"The  seas  our  own,  and  now  all  nations  greet, 
With  bending  sails,  each  veasei  of  our  fleet. 
Your  power  extends  as  fhr  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  saib  upon  the  globe  may  go."* 

We  add  the  following  anecdote  recorded  of 
Waller,  though  it  is  probably  familiar  to 
many  of  our  readers.  On  Charles's  resto- 
ration the  poet  presented  that  prince  with  a 
congratulatory  copy  of  verses,  when  the  king 
shortly  afterwards  observed,  *'You  wrote 
better  verses  on  Cromwell ;"  to  which  Wal- 
ler replied,  **  Please  your  majesty,  we  poets 
always  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in  truth.** 

TO  THE   REV.   WM.   imWUI. 

Olncjr,  Mmreb  7,  ITW. 
My  dear  Friendy— We  have  great  pleasmv 
in  the  contemplation  of  your  northern  jour- 
ney, as  it  promises  us  a  sight  of  yon  and 
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Toiira  by  the  way,  and  are  only  sorry  Miss 
ShatUe  worth  cannot  be  of  the  party.  A  line 
to  ascertain  the  hour  when  we  may  expect  you, 
by  the  next  preceding  post,  will  be  welcome. 

It  is  not  much  for  my  advantage  that  the 
printer  delays  so  long  to  gratify  your  ex- 
pectation. It  is  a  state  of  mind  that  is  apt 
to  tire  and  disconcert  us;  and  there  are  but 
few  pleasures  that  make  us  amends  for  the 
pain  of  repeated  disappointment  I  take  it 
for  granted  you  have  not  received  the  vol- 
Dine,  not  having  received  it  myself,  nor  in- 
deed heard  firom  Johnson,  since  he  fixed  the 
first  of  the  month  for  its  publication. 

Whiit  a  medley  are  our  public  prints !  Half 
the  page  filled  with  the  ruin  of  the  country, 
and  the  other  half  filled  with  the  vices  and 
pleajiures  of  it — ^here  is  an  island  taken,  and 
there  a  new  comedy — here  an  empire  lost, 
and  tJiere  an  Italian  opera,  or  a  lord's  rout 
on  a  8und«iy ! 

"May  it  please  your  lordship!  I  am  an 
Eagliahman,  and  must  stand  or  fall  with  the 
nation.  Religion,  its  true  palladium,  has 
been  stolen  away ;  and  it  is  crumbling  into 
dost  Sin  ruins  us,  the  sins  of  the  great 
especially,  and  of  their  sins  especially  the 
violation  of  the  sabbath,  because  it  is  natu- 
rxlly  productive  of  all  the  rest.  If  you  wish 
well  to  our  arms,  and  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  kingdom  emerging  from  her  ruins,  pay 
more  respect  to  an  oniinance  that  deserves 
the  deepest !  I  do  not  say,  pardon  this  short 
remonstrance!  The  concern  I  feel  for  my 
coontry,  and  the  interest  I  have  in  its  pros- 
perity, give  me  a  right  to  make  it  I  am,  ^c." 

Thus  one  might  write  to  his  lordship,  and 
(I  sappose)  might  be  as  profitably  employed 
b  wiustling  the  tune  of  an  old  ballad. 

I  have  no  copy  of  the  Preface,  nor  do  I 
know  at  present  how  Johnson  and  Mr.  New- 
ton have  settled  it  In  the  matter  of  it  there 
was  nothing  offensively  peculiar.  But  it 
wss  thought  too  pious. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 

It  in  impossible  to  read  this  passage  with- 
out very  painful  emotions.  How  low  must 
have  been  the  state  of  religion  at  that  period, 
when  the  introduction  of  a  Preface  to  the 
Poems  of  Cowper,  by  the  Rev.  John  New- 
ton, was  sufficient  to  endanger  their  popu- 
larity. We  are  at  the  same  time  expressly 
tstsured,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Pref- 
ice  offensively  peculiar;  and  Siat  the  only 
charge  allegea  against  it  was  that  of  its  be- 
ing **  too  pious.  What  a  melancholy  pic- 
tore  does  this  single  fact  present  of  the  state 
of  religion  in  those  days ;  and  with  what 
sentiments  of  gratitude  ought  we  to  Iwil  the 
ZrtMi  moral  revolution  that  has  since  oc- 
ttirred !  Witness  the  assemblage  of  so  many 
Christian  charities,  our  Bible,  Missionary, 
ieviih,  and  Tract  Societies,  whi«h,  to  use 


the  emphatic  language  of  Burke,  "like  so 
many  non-conductors,  avert  the  impending 
wrath  of  heaven  !*'  Witness  the  increasing 
instances  of  rank  ennobled  by  piety,  and 
consecrated  to  its  advancement!  Witness 
too  the  entrance  of  religion  into  our  seats  of 
learning,  and  into  some  of  our  public  schools, 
thus  presenting  the  delightful  spectacle  of 
classic  taste  and  knowledge  in  alliance  with 
heavenly  wisdom.  To  these  causes  of  pious 
gratitude  we  may  add  the  revival  of  religion 
among  our  clergy,  and  generally  among  the 
ministers  of  the  sanctuary,  till  we  are  con- 
strained to  exclaim,  "How  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bring- 
eth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,  that 
saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth  !"♦  We 
trust  that  we  are  indulging  in  no  vain  ex- 
pectation, when  we  express  our  firm  persua- 
sion, that  the  dawn  ot  a  brighter  day  is  ar- 
rived ;  and  though  we  see,  both  at  home  and 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  much  over  which 
piety  may  weep  and  tremble,  while  idolatry 
and  superstition  spread  their  thick  veil  of 
darkness  over  the  largest  portion  of  the 
globe,  still,  notwithstanding  all  these  impedi- 
ments and  discouragements,  we  believe  that 
the  materials  for  the  moral  amelioration  of 
mankind  are  all  prepared ;  and  that  nothing 
but  the  fire  of  the  Eternal  Spirit  is  wanting, 
to  kindle  them  into  flame  and  splendor. 


TO  THE    KEV.   JOHN   NEWTON. 

Olney,  March  14, 1782. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  can  only  repeat  what 
I  said  some  time  since,  that  the  world  is 
grown  more  foolish  and  careless  than  it  was 
when  I  had  the  honor  of  knowing  it  Though 
your  Preface  was  of  a  serious  cast,  it  was 
yet  free  from  everything  that  might  with 
propriety  expose  it  to  the  charge  of  Method- 
ism, being  guilty  of  no  offensive  peculiari- 
ties, nor  containing  any  of  those  obnoxious 
doctrines  at  which  the  world  is  apt  to  be  an- 
gry, and  which  we  must  give  her  leave  to  be 
angry  at,  because  we  know  she  cannot  help  it 
It  asserted  nothing  more  than  every  rational 
creature  must  admit  to  be  true — ^'*  that  divine 
and  earthly  things  can  no  longer  stand  in 
competition  with  each  other,  in  Sie  judgment 
of  any  man,  thun  while  he  continues  igno- 
rant of  their  respective  value ;  and  that  the 
moment  the  eyes  are  opened,  the  latter  are 
always  cheerfully  relinquished  for  the  sake 
of  the  former."  Now  I  do  most  certainly 
remember  the  time  when  such  a  proposition 
as  this  would  have  been  at  least  supportable, 
and  when  it  would  not  have  spoiled  the  market 
of  any  volume  to  which  it  had  been  prefixed; 
ergo — ^the  times  are  altered  for  the  worse. 

I  have  reason  to  be  very  much  satisfied 
with  my  publisher — he  marked  such  lines  as 

•  Isaiah  111.  7. 
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did  not  please  him,  and,  as  often  as  I  could, 
I  paid  all  possible  respect  to  bis  animadver- 
sions. You  will  accordingly  find,  at  least  if 
you  recollect  how  they  stood  in  the  MS., 
that  several  passages  are  better  for  having 
undergone  h's  critical  notice.  Indeed  I  know 
not  where  I  could  have  found  a  bookseller 
who  could  have  pointed  out  to  me  my  de- 
fects with  more  discernment ;  and  as  I  find 
it  is  a  fashion  for  modem  bards  to  publish 
the  names  of  the  literati  who  have  favored 
their  works  with  a  revisal,  would  myself 
most  willingly  have  acknowledged  my  obli- 
gations to  Johnson,  and  so  I  told  him.  I 
am  to  thank  you  likewise,  and  ought  to  have 
done  it  in  the  first  place,  for  having  recom- 
mended to  me  the  suppression  of  some  lines, 
which  I  am  now  more  than  ever  con\inced 
would  at  least  have  done  me  no  honor. 

W.  C. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Olney,  March  14, 1782. 

My  dear  Friend, — As  servant-maids,  and 
such  sort  of  folks,  account  a  letter  good  for 
nothing,  unless  it  begins  with — ^This  comes 
hoping  you  are  well,  as  I  am  at  this  present : 
so  I  should  be  chargeable  with  a  great  omis- 
sion, were  I  not  to  make  frequent  use  of  the 
following  grateful  exordium — ^Many  thanks 
for  a  fine  cod  and  oysters.  Your  bounty 
never  arrived  more  seasonably.  I  had  just 
been  observing  that,  among  other  deplorable 
eftects  of  the  war,  the  scarcity  of  fish  which 
it  occasioned  was  severely  felt  at  Olney ;  but 
your  plentiful  supply  immediately  reconciled 
me,  though  not  to  the  war,  yet  to  my  small 
share  in  the  calamities  it  produces. 

I  hope  my  bookseller  has  paid  due  atten- 
tion to  the  order  I  gave  him  to  furnish  you 
with  my  books.  The  composition  of  those 
pieces  afforded  me  an  agreeable  amusement 
at  intervals,  for  about  a  twelvemonth ;  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  devote  the  leisure  hours 
of  another  twelvemonth  to  the  same  occu- 
pation; at  least,  if  my  lucubrations  should 
meet  with  a  favorable  acc(;ptance.  But  I 
cannot  write  when  I  would ;  and  whether  I 
shall  find  readers  is  a  problem  not  yet  decided. 
So  the  Muse  and  I  are  parted  for  the  present. 

I  sent  Lord  Thurlow  a  volume,  and  the 
following  letter  with  it,  which  I  communicate 
because  you  will  undoubtedly  have  some  cu- 
riosity to  see  itf 

Yours,        W.  C. 

TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM   UKWDf. 

Olney,  March  18, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Nothing  has  given  me  so 
much  pleasure,  since  the  publication  of  m^ 
volume,  as  your  favorable  opinion  of  it 

*  Private  oorreBpondenos. 

t  This  letter  has  been  Inserted  tn  the  preceding  pagea. 
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may  possibly  meet  with  acceptance  from  hnn- 
dreds,  whose  commendation  would  afibrd  oie 
no  other  satisfaction  than  what  I  should  find 
in  the  hope  that  it  might  do  them  good.  I 
have  some  neighbors  in  this  place,  who  say 
they  like  it;  doubtless  1  had  rather  they 
should  than  that  they  should  not,  but  I  know 
them  to  be  persons  of  no  more  taste  in  poetry 
than  skill  in  the  mathematics;  their  applause, 
therefore,  is  a  sound  that  has  no  muj^ic  in  it 
for  me.  But  my  vanity  was  not  »o  entirely 
quiescent  when  I  read  your  friendly  account 
of  the  manner  it  had  aifected  yoiL  It  was 
tickled,  and  pleased,  and  told  me  in  a  pretty 
loud  whisper,  that  others,  perhaps,  of  whose 
taste  and  judgment  I  had  a  high  opinion, 
would  approve  it  too.  As  a  giver  of  good 
counsel,  I  wish  to  pleirse  all ;  as  an  anthor,  I 
am  perfectly  indifierent  to  the  judgment  of 
all,  except  the  few  who  are  indeed  judicious. 
The  circumstance,  however,  in  your  letter 
which  pleased  me  most  was,  that  you  wrote 
in  high  spirits,  and,  though  you  said  much, 
suppressed  more,  lest  you  should  hurt  my 
delicacy ;  my  delicacy  is  obliged  to  you,  but 
you  observe  it  is  not  so  sfjueamish  but  ihat» 
after  it  has  feasted  upon  praise  expressed,  it 
can  find  a  comfortable  dessert  in  tlie  contem- 
plation of  praise  implied.  I  now  feel  a*  if  I 
should  be  glad  to  begin  another  volume,  but 
from  the  will  to  the  power  is  a  step  too  wide 
for  me  to  take  at  present,  and  the  season  of 
the  year  brings  with  it  so  many  avocations 
into  the  garden,  where  I  am  ray  own /ac-/ort/m, 
that  I  have  little  or  no  leisure  for  the  quill. 
I  should  do  myself  much  wrong,  were  I  to 
omit  mentioning  the  great  complacency  with 
which  I  read  your  narrative  of  Mrs.  Unwin'a 
smiles  and  tears ;  persons  of  much  sensibility 
are  always  persons  of  taste ;  and  a  tast*?  for 
poetry  depends  indeed  upon  that  very  article 
more  than  upon  any  other.  If  site  had  Aris- 
totle by  heart,  I  should  not  esteem  her  judg* 
ment  so  highly,  were  she  defective  in  point 
of  feeling,  as  I  do  and  must  esteem  it  know- 
ing her  to  have  such  feelings  as  Arij*lo!le 
could  not  communicate,  and  as  half  the  read- 
ers in  the  world  are  destitute  of.  This  it  is 
that  makes  me  set  so  high  a  price  upon  your 
mother's  opinion.  She  is  a  critic  by  nature 
and  not  by  rule,  and  has  a  perception  of  what 
is  good  or  bad  in  composition  that  1  neier 
knew  deceive  her,  insomuch  that  when  two 
sorts  of  expression  have  pleaded  eqti2.ily  for 
the  precedence  in  my  own  esteem,  and  I  ha^e 
referred,  as  in  such  cases  I  always  did.  iHe 
decision  of  tho  point  to  her,  I  never  knew  her 
at  a  loss  for  a  just  one. 

Whether  I  shall  receive  any  answer  from 
his  Chancellorship*  or  not,  is  at  present  tn 
ambigtio,  and  wilt  probably  continue  in  the 
same  state  of  ambiguity  much  longer.  He  ia 
BO  busy  a  man,  and  at  tliis  time,  if  the  papers 

•  •  Lord  Tbuttoir. 
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may  be  credited,  so  particularly  busy,  that  I 
am  forced  to  mortify  myself  with  the  thought, 
ihat  both  my  book  and  my  letter  may  be 
thrown  into  a  comer,  as  too  insignificant  for  a 
tttatesman^s  notice,  and  never  Found  till  his 
executor  finds  them.  This  affair,  however,  is 
neither  at  my  libUum  nor  his.  I  have  sent 
him  Uie  truth.  He  that  put  it  into  the  heart 
of  a  certain  eastern  monarch  to  amuse  himself, 
one  sleepless  night,  with  listening  to  the  rec- 
ords of  his  kingdom,  is  able  to  give  birth  to 
»ueU  another  occasion,  and  inspire  his  lord- 
ship witli  a  curiosity  to  know  what  he  has 
received  from  a  friend  he  once  loved  and 
valued.  If  an  answer  comes,  however,  you 
frhall  not  long  be  a  stranger  to  the  contents 
of  it 

1  have  read  your  letter  to  their  worships, 
und  much  approve  of  it  May  it  have  the  de- 
sired effect  it  ought !  If  not,  still  you  have 
acicd  a  humane  and  becoming  part,  and  the 
poor  aching  toes  and  fingers  of  the  prisoners 
will  not  appear  in  judgment  against  you.  I 
have  made  a  slight  alteration  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, which  perhaps  you  will  not  disapprove. 

Yours  ever,        W .  C. 

The  conclusion  of  the  preceding  letter  al- 
ludes to  an  application  made  by  Mr.  Unwin  to 
the  magistrates,  for  some  warmer  clothing  for 
the  prisoners  in  CheUnsford  gaol. 

It  is  a  OTatifyinff  reflection,  that  the  whole 
sy^»tem  of  prison  discipline  has  undergone  an 
entire  revision  since  the  above  period.  This 
reformation  first  commenced  under  the  great 
jHulaiiUiropist  Howard,  who  devoted  his  life 
t4»  the  prosecution  of  so  benevolent  an  object, 
ADd  finally  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal.  Subse- 
quently, and  in  our  own  times,  the  system  has 
been  extended  still  further ;  and  the  names  of 
a  Gumey,a  Buxton,  a  Hoare,and  others,  will 
long  be  remembered  with  gratitude,  as  the 
friends  and  benefactorj*  of  tliese  outcasts  of 
hociety.  One  more  effort  was  still  wanting  to 
compkte  this  humane  enterprise,  viz.,  to  en- 
deavor to  eradicate  the  habits  of  vice,  and  to 
implant  the  sced^  of  virtue.  This  attempt 
bax  been  made  by  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  excellent 
female  associates  in  the  prison  of  Newgate ; 
wid  the  result,  in  some  instances,  Ims  proved 
tliat  no  one,  however  depraved,  is  beyond  the 
rcjuih  of  mercy ;  and  that  divine  truth,  con- 
veyed with  zeal,  and  in  the  accents  of  Chris- 
tian love  and  kindness,  seldom  fails  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  and  conscience. 

The  unwillingness  with  which  tlie  mind 
reccivea  the  consolations  of  religion,  when 
Laboring  nnder  an  illusion,  ia  painfully  evinced 
in  the  Allowing  letter: — 

TO  THE    BIV.  iOHN   NEWTON.* 

Olner,  March  ^  1782. 

11/  dear  Friendy >I  was  not  unacquainted 
*  Piivat*  eorretpondonce. 


with  Mr.  B *s  extraordinary  case,*  before 

you  favored  me  with  his  letter  and  his  in- 
tended dedication  to  the  Queen,  though  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  a  sight  of  those  two  curi- 
osities, which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever 
seen  till  you  sent  them.  I  could,  however, 
were  it  not  a  subject  that  would  make  us  all 
melancholy,  point  out  to  you  some  essential 
differences  between  his  state  of  mind  and  my 
own,  which  would  prove  mine  to  be  by  far 
the  most  deplorable  of  the  two.  I  suppose 
no  man  would  despair,  if  he  did  not  apprehend 
something  singular  in  the  circumstances  of 
his  own  story,  something  that  discriminates 
it  from  that  of  every  other  man,  and  that  in- 
duces despair  as  an  inevitable  consequence. 
You  may  encounter  his  unhappy  persuasion 
with  as  many  instances  as  you  please  of  per- 
sons who,  like  him,  having  renounced  all  hope, 
were  yet  restored ;  and  may  thence  infer  that 
he,  like  them,  shall  meet  with  a  season  of 
restoration — but  it  is  in  vain.  Every  such 
individual  accounts  himself  an  exception  to  all 
rules,  and  therefore  the  blessed  reverse  that 
others  have  experienced  aflbrds  no  ground  of 
comfortable  expectation  to  him.  But,  you 
will  say,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  as 
all  your  predecessors  in  this  vale  of  misery 
and  horror  have  found  themselves  delightful- 
ly disappointed  at  last,  so  will  you: — ^I  grant 
the  reasonableness  of  it ;  it  would  be  sinful, 
perhaps,  because  uncharitable,  to  reason  oth- 
erwise ;  but  an  argument,  hypothetical  in  its 
nature,  however  rationally  conducted,  may 
lead  to  a  false  conclusion;  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, so  will  yours.  But  I  forbear.  For 
the  cause  above  mentioned,  I  will  say  no 
more,  though  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  could 
write  more  than  the  mail  would  carry.  I 
must  deal  with  you  as  I  deal  with  poor  Mrs. 
Cnwin,  in  all  our  disputes  about  it,  cutting 
all  controversy  short  by  an  appeal  to  the 
event  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM   UNWIN. 

Olney,  April  1,  1783. 

^ly  dear  Friend, — I  could  not  have  found  a 

*  Ttic  pi<nMjn  here  alluded  to  is  Simon  Browne,  a 
learned  DisHciilini?  miiiisier,  bum  at  Shepton  Mallet, 
about  th«  yci!"  lo"*).  Ho  libt^red  under  a  most  extraor- 
dinary 8p*H!i(>^  of  mental  deriin^emont,  which  led  him  to 
believe  ^Mhut  (*(xl  had  in  a  gradual  manner  annihilated 
in  him  the  ihinkin;;  substance,  and  utterly  diveetod  him 
of  coDAciouMicA't;  and  tlmU  althutmh  he  retained  the  hu- 
man ^hucMJi  and  the  Taculty  uf  speaking,  in  a  manner  that 
appear  chI  toothers  nuional^he  had  all  the  while  no  more 
nuiiun  of  what  he  said  than  a  purroL**  His  Intellectual 
faculties  wf  re  nut  in  any  way  atl«!>cted  by  this  singular 
alienation  uf  mind,  in  proof  of  which  he  pubUuhod  many 
theological  works,  written  with  (creat  cleamem  and 
vifror  of  thought.  He  aildressed  a  Dedication  to  Queen 
Caroline^  ifx  which  he  details  the  peculiarities  of  hto  ex- 
traordinary caite,  but  his  friends  prevented  its  publica- 
Uon.  It  was  sub»equonlly  inserted  in  No.  88  of  the  **  Ad- 
venturer.^ Buch  wi»  the  force  of  his  delusion,  that  be 
considcrtHi  himstMf  im  lonc:er  to  bt* a  moral  agent;  be  d»* 
sistod  from  hi^  niinisierial  functions,  and  could  nerer  be 
inducud  to  engage  in  any  act  of  worehip,  public  or  pri- 
vate. In  this  state  he  died,  in  Uy*  year  1733,  aged  (1^- 
flve/eart. 
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better  trumpeter.  Your  zeal  to  serve  the  in- 
terest of  my  volume,  together  with  your  ex- 
tensive acquaintance,  qualify  you  perfectly  for 
that  most  useful  office.  Methinks  I  see  you 
with  the  long  tube  at  your  mouth,  proclaim- 
ing to  your  numerous  connexions  my  poetical 
merits,  and  at  proper  intervals  levelling  it  at 
Olney,  and  pouring  into  my  ear  the  welcome 
sound  of  their  approbation.  I  need  not  en- 
coura^  you  to  proceed;  your  breath  will 
never  fail  in  such  a  cause ;  and,  thus  encour- 
aged, I  myself  perhaps  may  proceed  also,  and, 
when  the  versifying  fat  returns,  produce  anoth- 
er volume.  Alas!  we  shall  never  receive  such 
commendations  from  him  on  the  woolsack 
as  your  good  friend  has  lavished  upon  us. 
Whence  I  learn  that,  however  important  I 
m:;y  be  in  my  own  eyes,  I  am  very  insignifi- 
cant in  his.  To  make  me  amends,  however, 
for  this  mortification,  Mr.  Newton  tells  me 
that  my  book  is  likely  to  run,  spread,  and  pros- 
per ;  that  the  grave  cannot  help  smiling,  and 
the  gay  are  struck  with  the  truth  of  it ;  and 
that  it  is  likely  to  find  its  way  into  his  Ma- 
jesty's hands,  being  put  into  a  proper  course 
for  that  purpose.  Now,  if  the  King  should 
fall  in  love  with  my  muse,  and  with  you  for 
her  sake,  such  an  event  would  make  us  am- 
ple amends  for  the  Chancellor's  indifference, 
and  you  might  be  the  first  divine  that  ever 
reached  a  mitre,  from  the  shoulders  of  a  poet. 
But  (I  believe)  we  must  be  content,  I  with 
my  gains,  if  I  gain  anything,  and  you  with 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  I  am  a  gainer. 

\Ve  laughed  heartily  at  your  answer  to  lit- 
tle John's  question;  ana  yet  I  think  you 
might  have  given  him  a  direct  answer — 
"  There  are  various  sorts  of  cleverness,  my 
dear. — ^I  do  not  know  that  mine  lies  in  the 
poetical  way,  but  I  can  do  ten  times  more 
towards  the  entertainment  of  company  in  the 
way  of  conversation  than  our  friend  at  Olney. 
He  can  ryhme  and  I  can  rattle.  If  he  had  my 
talent,  or  I  had  his,  we  should  be  too  charm- 
ing, and  the  world  would  almost  adore  us." 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO   THE    REV.  WILLIAM   UNWIN. 

Olney,  April  97,  1782. 

My  dear  William, — ^A  part  of  Lord  Har- 
rington's new-raised  corps  have  taken  up 
their  quarters  at  Olney,  since  you  left  us. 
They  have  the  regimental  music  with  them. 
The  men  have  been  drawn  up  this  morning 
upon  the  Market-hill,  and  a  concert,  such  as 
we  have  not  heard  these  many  years,  has 
been  performed  at  no  great  distance  from  our 
window.  Your  mother  and  I  both  thrust  our 
heads  into  the  coldest  east  wind  that  ever 
blew  in  April,  that  we  might  hear  them  to 
greater  advantage.  The  band  acquitted  them- 
selves with  taste  and  propriety,  not  blairine, 
like  trumpeters  at  a  £ur,  but  producing  gentle 


and  elegant  symphony,  such  as  charmed  our 
ears  and  convmced  us  that  no  length  of  time 
can  wear  out  a  taste  for  harmony,  and  thai 
though  plays,  balls,  and  masquerades,  have 
lost  all  their  power  to  please  us,  and  we 
should  find  them  not  only  insipid  but  insup- 
portable,  yet  sweet  music  is  sure  to  find  a 
corresponding  faculty  in  the  soul,  a  sensi- 
bility that  lives  to  the  last,  which  even  re- 
ligion itself  does  not  extinguish. 

When  we  objected  to  your  coming  for  a 
single  night,  it  was  only  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment, and  in  hopes  to  prevail  on  you  to  coiw 
trive  a  longer  abode  with  us.  But  rather 
than  not  see  you  at  all,  we  should  be  glad  of 
you  though  but  for  an  hour.  If  the  paths 
should  be  clean  enough,  and  we  are  able  to 
walk,  (for  you  know  we  cannot  ride,)  we  wUl 
endeavor  to  meet  you  in  Weston-park.  But 
I  mention  no  particular  hour,  that  I  may  not 
lay  you  under  a  supposed  obligation  to  be 
punctual,  which  might  be  difficult  at  the  end 
of  so  long  a  journey.  Only,  if  the  weather 
be  favorable,  you  shall  find  us  there  in  the 
evening.  It  is  winter  in  the  south,  perhaps 
therefore  it  may  be  spring  at  least,  if  not 
summer,  in  the  north ;  for  I  have  read  that  it 
is  warmest  in  Greenland  wiien  it  is  coldest 
here.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  hope  at  the 
latter  end  of  such  an  April,  that  the  first 
change  of  wind  will  improve  the  season. 

The  curate's  simUe  Latinized — 

Sors  adversa  ^rit  atimolum,  sed  tendit  et  alas  : 
Pongit  api  siinilis,  fed  velut  ista  fbgit. 

What  a  dignity  there  is  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage ;  and  what  an  idea  it  gives  us  of  the 
good  sense  and  masculine  mind  of  the  people 
that  spoke  it!  The  same  thought  whicli, 
clothed  in  English,  seems  childish  and  even 
foolish,  assumes  a  difierent  air  in  Latin,  and 
makes  at  least  as  good  an  epigram  as  some 
of  Martial's. 

I  remember  your  making  an  observation, 
when  here,  on  the  subject  of  **  parentheses," 
to  which  I  acceded  without  limitation ;  bat  a 
little  attention  will  convince  u^  both  that  they 
are  not  to  be  universally  condemned.  When 
they  abound,  and  when  they  are  long,  they 
boUi  embarrass  tiie  sense,  and  are  a  proof  that 
the  writer's  head  is  cloudy ;  that  he  has  not 
properly  arranged  his  matter,  or  is  not  weO 
skilled  in  the  graces  of  expression.  Bnt^  as 
parenthesis  is  ranked  by  grammarians  among 
the  figures  of  rhetoric,  we  may  suppose  they 
had  a  reason  for  conferring  that  honor  QpoD 
it.  Accordingly  we  shall  find  that,  in  the  use 
of  some  of  our  finest  writers,  as  well  as  Id 
the  hands  of  the  ancient  poets  and  orators,  R 
has  a  peculiar  elegance,  and  imparts  a  beauty 
which  the  period  would  want  without  kL 

''Hoc  nemus,  hunc,  ioquit,  frondoio  veitice  ooUem 
(Q,uis  deus  incertum  e«t)  habitat  deu*." 

ViBO.  JBo.  a. 
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Ib  thi»  instance,  the  first  that  occurred,  it  is 
graceful.  I  have  not  time  to  seeic  for  more, 
nor  room  to  insert  them.  But  your  own  oh- 
aervatioD,  I  believe,  will  confirm  my  opinion. 

Yours  ever,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEV.   WILLIAM    UKWIN. 

Olney,  May  27, 1782. 

My  dear  Friend, — Rather  ashamed  of  having 
been  at  all  dejected  by  the  censure  of  the 
Critical  Reviewers,  who  certainly  could  not 
read  without  prejudice  a  ho6k  replete  with 
opinions  and  doctrines  to  which  they  cannot 
sttbttcribe,  I  liave  at  present  no  little  occai»ion 
to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  my  vanity,  lest  it 
should  be  too  much  flattered  by  the  following 
euJogiom.  I  send  it  to  you  for  the  reasons! 
gave,  when  I  imparted  to  you  some  other 
anecdotes  of  a  similar  kind,  while  we  were 
together.  Our  interests  in  the  success  of  this 
same  volume  are  so  closely  united,  that  you 
must  share  with  mo  in  the  praise  or  blume 
that  attends  it ;  and,  sympathizing  with  me 
under  the  burden  of  injurious  treatment, 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  with  me  the  cordials  I 
DOW  and  then  receive,  as  I  happen  to  meet 
with  more  candid  and  favorable  judges. 

A  merchant,  a  fViend  of  ours*  (you  will 
•oon  guess  him,)  sent  my  Poems  to  one  of 
the  first  philosophers,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent literary  characters,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
mo^st  important  in  the  political  world,  that  the 
present  age  can  boat^t  of.  Now  perhaps  your 
conjocturinff  faculties  are  puzzled,  and  you 
begin  to  ai3c  "  who,  where,  and  what  is  he  ? 
ftpeak  out,  for  I  am  all  impatience."  I  will 
not  say  a  word  more :  the  letter  in  which  he 
returns  his  thanks  for  the  present  shall  speak 
for  him.f 

We  may  now  treat  the  critics  as  the  arch- 
btshon  of  Toledo  treated  Gil  Bias,  when  he 
founa  fault  with  one  of  his  sermons.  His 
gnct  gave  him  a  kick  and  said,  ^  Begone  for 
a  jackanapes,  and  furnish  yourself  with  a 
better  taste,  if  you  know  where  to  find  it." 

We  are  fflad  that  you  are  safe  at  home 
again.  Could  we  see  at  one  glance  of  the 
eye  what  is  passing  every  day  upon  all  the 
road*!  in  the  kingdom,  how  many  are  terrified 
and  hurt,  how  many  nlundered  and  abused, 
we  fthould  indeed  nna  rea^^on  enough  to  be 
thankful  for  journeys  performed  in  safety, 
and  for  deliverance  from  dangers  we  are  not 
perhaps  even  permitted  to  see.  When,  in 
some  of  the  high  southern  latitudes,  and  in  a 
dark  tempestuous  night,  a  flash  of  lightning 
diseovered  to  Captain  Cook  a  vessel,  which 
glaoced  along  close  by  his  side,  and  which 
tot  for  the  lightning  he  must  have  run  foul 

*  Mm  Tborntoo,  Esq. 

f  Uvra  CowMr  tnuwnribed  the  letter  written  from 
^>»y.  hr  ibu  AnMrican  ambaMndor,  Fraoklin,  in  pnfiiie 


of,  both  the  danger  and  the  transient  light 
that  showed  it  were  undoubtedly  designed  to 
convey  to  him  this  wholesome  instruction, 
that  a  particular  Providence  attended  him, 
and  that  he  was  not  only  preserved  from  evils 
of  which  he  had  notice,  but  from  many  more 
of  which  he  had  no  information,  or  even  the 
least  suspicion.  What  unlikely  contingencies 
may  nevertheless  take  place  !  How  improb- 
able that  two  ships  should  dash  against  each 
other,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  that,  steering  contrary  courses  from  parts 
of  the  world  so  immensely  distant  from  each 
other,  they  should  yet  move  so  exactly  in  a 
line  as  to  clash,  fill,  and  go  to  the  bottom,  in 
a  sea,  where  all  the  ships  in  the  world  might 
be  so  dispersed  as  that  none  should  see 
another !  Yet  this  must  have  happened  but 
for  the  remarkable  interference  which  he  has 
recorded.  The  same  Providence  indeed  might 
as  easily  have  conducted  them  so  wide  of 
each  other  that  they  should  never  have  met 
at  all,  but  then  this  lesson  would  have  been 
lost ;  at  least,  the  heroic  voyager  would  have 
encompassed  the  globe,  without  having  had 
occasion  to  relate  an  incident  that  so  naturally 
suggests  it 

I  am  no  more  delighted  with  the  season 
than  you  are.  The  absence  of  the  sun,  which 
has  graced  the  spring  with  much  less  of  his 
presence  than  he  vouchsafed  to  the  winter, 
has  a  very  uncomfortable  effect  upon  my 
frame;  I  feel  an  invincible  aversion  to  em- 
ployment, which  I  am  yet  constrained  to  fly 
to  as  my  only  remedy  against  something 
worse.  If  I  do  nothing  I  am  dejected,  if  I  do 
anything  I  am  weary,  and  that  weariness  is 
best  described  by  the  word  lassitude,  which  of 
all  weariness  in  the  world  is  the  most  op- 
pressive. But  enough  of  myself  and  the 
weather. 

The  blow  we  have  struck  in  the  West  In- 
dies* will,  I  suppose,  be  decisive,  at  least  for 
the  present  year,  and  so  far  as  that  part  of 
our  possessions  is  concerned  in  the  present 
conflict.  But  the  news-wTiters  and  their  cor- 
respondents disgust  me  and  make  me  sick. 
One  victory,  after  such  a  long  series  of  ad- 
verse occurrences,  has  filled  them  with  self- 
conceit  and  impertinent  boasting ;  and,  while 
Rodney  is  almost  accounted  a  Methodist  for 

*  This  Alludes  to  the  celebrated  victory  ^ned  by  Sir 
GeonCB  Rodney  over  Count  de  Grasfle,  April  12,  1782. 
On  this  occAsioDf  eight  sail  of  the  line  were  captured 
from  the  French,  three  foundered  at  sea.  two  were  for- 
ever disabled,  and  the  FVench  Admiral  was  taken  in  the 
Ville  de  Paris,  which  had  been  presented  by  the  city  of 
Paris  to  Louis  XV.  lioni  Robert  Manners  fell  in  this 
engagement  It  was  the  first  instance  where  the  attempt 
was  ever  made  of  breaking  the  line,  a  system  adopted 
afterwards  with  great  success  by  Lord  Nelson.  Lord 
Rodney,  on  receiving  the  thanks  of  Parliament  on  this 
occasion,  addressed  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  to  the 
speaker,  conveyed  in  the  following  terms.  ^TofUlfll,** 
he  observed,  **  the  wishes,  and  execute  the  commands  of 
my  Sovereign,  was  my  duty.  To  command  a  fleet  so 
well  appointed,  both  in  ofDcera  and  men,  was  my  g(K>d 
fortune;  as  by  their  undaunted  spirit  and  valor,  under 
Divine  Providence,  the  glory  of  that  day  was  acquired." 
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ascribing  his  success  to  Providence,*  men 
who  have  renounced  all  dependence  upon 
such  a  friend,  without  whose  assistance 
nothing  can  be  done,  threaten  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  the  sea,  laugh  at  the  Spaniards, 
sneer  at  the  Dutch,  and  are  to  carry  the  world 
before  them.  Our  enemies  are  apt  to  brag, 
and  we  deride  them  for  it ;  but  we  can  sing 
as  loud  as  they  can,  in  the  same  key ;  and  no 
doubt,  wherever  our  papers  go,  shall  be  de- 
rided in  our  turn.  An  Englishman's  true 
glory  should  be,  to  do  his  business  well  and 
say  little  about  it ;  but  he  disgraces  himself 
when  he  puffs  his  prowess,  as  if  he  had  tin- 
ifihed  his  ta^ik,  when  he  has  but  just  begun  it 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO   THE    REV.    WILLIAM   UKWIN. 

Olney,  June  IS,  1788. 

My  dear  FViend, — ^Every  extraordinary  oc- 
currence in  our  lives  afifords  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn,  if  we  will,  something  more  of  our 
own  hearts  and  tempers  than  we  were  before 
aware  of  It  is  easy  to  promise  ourselves 
beforehand  that  cur  conduct  shall  be  wise,  or 
moderate,  or  resolute,  on  any  given  occasion. 
But  when  that  occasion  occurs,  we  do  not 
always  find  it  easy  to  make  good  the  promise : 
such  a  difference  there  is  between  theory  and 
practice.  Perhaps  this  is  no  new  remark: 
but  it  is  not  a  whit  the  worse  for  being  old, 
if  it  be  true. 

Before  I  hod  published,  I  said  to  myself— 
you  and  I,  Mr.  Cowper,  will  not  concern  our- 
selves much  about  what  the  critics  may  say 
of  our  book.  But,  having  once  sent  my  wits 
for  a  venture,  I  goon  became  anxious  about 
the  issue,  and  found  that  I  could  not  be  satis- 
fied  with  a  warm  place  in  my  own  good 
graces,  unless  my  friends  were  pleased  with 
me  as  much  as  I  pleased  myself.  Meeting 
with  their  approbation,  I  began  to  feel  the 
workings  of  ambition.  It  is  well,  said  I,  that 
my  friends  are  pleased ;  but  friends  are  some- 
times partial,  and  mine,  I  have  reason  to  think, 
are  not  altosrether  free  from  bias.  Methinks 
I  should  like  to  hear  a  stranger  or  two  speak 
well  of  me.  I  was  presently  gratified  by  the 
approbation  of  the  **  London  Slagazine"  and 
the  "  Gentleman's,"  particularly  tyy  that  of 
the  former,  and  by  the  plaudit  of  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. By  the  way,  magazines  are  publications 
we  have  but  little  respect  for  till  we  ourselves 
are  chronicled  in  them,  and  then  they  assume 
an  importance  m  our  esteem  which  before  we 
could  not  allow  them.  But  the  "  Monthly 
Review,"  the  most  formidable  of  all  my 
judges,  is  still  behind.     What  will  that  criti- 

*  IxTrd  Rodney^s  despatches  commenced  in  Uie  follow- 
ing woitis:  ^It  has  pleased  God^out  of  his  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  i^rant  to  nis  Mirtosty*8  arms,"  &>c.  This  was 
more  relit^ous  than  the  nation  at  that  time  could  tolerate. 
Lord  Nel^m  aftcrwiuxb  was  the  first  British  Admiral 
Out  adopted  the  same  language. 


cal  Rhadamanthus  say,  when  my  shivering 
ffenius  shall  appear  before  him?  Still  he 
Keeps  me  in  hot  water,  and  1  must  wait  an- 
other month  for  his  award.  Alas !  when  I 
wish  for  a  favorable  sentence  from  that  quar* 
ter  (to  confess  a  weakness  that  I  should  not 
confess  to  all,)  I  feel  myself  not  a  little  in- 
fluenced by  a  tender  regard  to  my  reputation 
here,  even  among  my  neighbors  at  Olney. 
Here  are  watchmakers,  who  themselves  are 
wits,  and  who  at  present,  perhaps  think  me 
one.  Here  is  a  carpenter,  and  a  baker,  and 
not  to  mention  others,  here  is  your  idol,  Mr. 

,  whose  smile  is  fame.     All  these  read 

the  "Monthly  Review,"  and  all  these  will 
set  me  down  for  a  dunce,  if  those  terrible 
critics  should  show  them  the  example.  But 
oh !  wherever  else  I  am  accounted  dull,  dear 
Mr.  Griffith,  let  me  pass  for  a  genius  at 
Olney. 

We  are  sorry  for  little  William's  illness. 
It  is,  however,  the  privilege  of  infancy  to  rew 
cover  almost  immediately  what  it  has  lost 

by  sickness.    We  are  sorry  too  for  Mr. ^» 

dangerous  condition.  But  he  that  is  well 
prepared  for  the  great  journey  cannot  enter 
on  it  too  soon  for  himself,  though  his  friends 
will  weep  at  his  departure. 

Yours,  W.  C. 

The  immediate  success  of  his  first  volume 
was  very  far  from  being  equal  to  its  extraor- 
dinary merit.  For  some  time  it  seemed  to 
be  neglected  by  the  public,  although  the  first 
poem  in  the  collection  contains  such  a  pow- 
erful image  of  its  author  aa  migiit  be  thought 
sufiicient  not  only  to  excite  attention  but  to 
secure  attachment:  for  Cowper  had  unde- 
signedly executed  a  masterly  portrait  of  him- 
self in  describing  the  true  poet :  we  allude  to 
the  following  verses  in  "  Table  Talk." 

Nature,  exerting  an  unwearied  power, 
Forms,  opens,  and  gives  scent  to  every  flower ; 
Spreads  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  field,  and  leads 
The  dancing  Naiads  thro'  the  dewy  meads : 
She  fills  proftise  ten  thousand  little  throats 
With  music,  modulating  all  their  notes ;  [known. 
And  charms  the  woodland  scenes,  and  wilds  on- 
With  artless  airs  and  concerts  of  her  own ; 
Bur  seldom  (as  if  fearful  of  expense) 
Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  just  pretence — 
Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thotmht. 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisitely  sought: 
Fancy,  that  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  akj 
Brings  colors,  dipt  in  heaven,  that  never  die  \ 
A  soul  exalted  above  earth,  a  mind 
Skill'd  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind ; 
And,  as  the  sun  in  rising  beauty  drest 
Looks  from  the  dappled  orient  to  the  west, 
And  marks,  whatever  clouds  may  interpose, 
Ere  yet  his  race  begins,  its  glorious  close — 
An  eye  like  his  to  catch  the  distant  goal — 
Or,  ere  the  wheels  of  verse  begin  to  roll. 
Like  his  to  shed  illuminating  rays 
On  every  scene  and  subject  it  surveys: 
Thus  grac'd  the  man  a^grrtx  n  poet  s  name, 
And  the  world  cheenully  admits  the  claim. 
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The  concluding  lines  may  be  considered 
as  an  omen  of  that  celebrity  which  such  a 
writer,  in  the  process  of  time,  could  not  fail 
to  obtain.  How  just  a  subject  of  surprise 
and  admiration  is  it,  to  behold  an  author 
starling  under  such  a  load  of  disadvantages, 
and  displaying  on  the  sudden  such  a  variety 
of  excellence !  For,  neglected  as  it  was  for 
a  few  years,  the  first  volume  of  Cowper  exhib- 
its 8uch  a  diversity  of  poetical  powers  as  have 
very  rarely  indeed  been  known  to  be  united 
in  the  same  individual.  He  is  not  only  great 
in  passages  of  pathos  and  sublimity,  but  he 
is  equally  admirable  in  wit  and  humor.  Af- 
ter descanting  most  copiously  on  sacred  sub- 
jects, with  the  animation  oi  a  prophet  and 
the  simplicity  of  an  apostle,  he  paints  the 
ludicrous  characters  of  common  life  with  the 
comic  force  of  a  Moliere,  particularly  in  his 
poem  on  Conversation,  and  his  exquisite  por- 
trait of  a  fretful  temper ;  a  piece  of  moral 
painting  so  highly  finished  and  so  happily  cal- 
culated to  promote  good  humor,  that  a  tran- 


script of  the  verses  cannot  but  interest  the 
reader. 

Some  fVetful  tempers  wince  at  eveiy  touch ; 
You  always  do  too  little  or  too  much : 
You  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain  ; 
Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain : 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key ; 
That 's  worse  the  drone-pipe  of  an  humble  bee ! 
The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light ; 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain : — now  it's  night. 
He  shakes  with  cold ; — ^you  stir  the  fire  and  striva 
To  make  a  blaze : — that  'a  roasting  him  alive. 
Serve  him  with  ven'son,  and  he  chooses  fish  ; 
With  sole,  that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not 

wish. 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  profess'd  to  loath ; 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both ; 
Yet,  still  overclouded  with  a  constant  frown, 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan, 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can. 
Alas!  his  efforts  double  his  distress; 
He  likes  yours  Uttle  and  his  own  still  less. 
Thus,  always  teazing  others,  always  teaz'd. 
His  only  pleasure  is — to  be  displeas'd. 


PART   THE    SECOND. 


Mr,  Bull,  to  whqm  the  following  poetical 
epistle  is  addressed,  has  already  been  mention- 
ed as  the  person  who  suggested  to  Cowper 
the  translation  of  Madame  Guion's  Hymns. 
Cowper  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  the 
master  of  a  fine  imagination,  or,  rather,  that 
be  was  not  master  of  it 

TO  THE  KEV.   WSLLUM  BULL.* 

Olney,  June  Sfi,  1782. 
My  dear  Friend, 

If  reading  verse  be  your  delight, 
'TIS  mine  as  much,  or  more,  to  write ; 
But  what  we  would,  so  weak  is  man, 
Lies  o(l  remote  from  what  we  can. 
For  instance,  at  this  very  time, 
I  fe^l  a  wish,  by  cheerful  rhyme, 
To  soothe  my  firiend,  and  had  I  power, 
To  cheat  him  of  an  anxious  hour; 
Not  mcaninof  (for  I  must  confess, 
It  were  but  folly  to  suppress  ) 
Hw  pleasure  or  his  good  alone, 
But  8(]ointing  partly  at  my  own. 
But  though  the  sun  is  flaming  high 
r  th'  cf  ntre  of  yon  arch  the  sky, 
And  he  had  once  (and  who  but  hel) 
The  name  for  setting  genius  free ; 
Yet  whether  poets  of  past  days 
Yielded  htm  undeserved  praise, 
And  he  by  no  uncommon  lot 
Was  famed  for  virtues  he  had  not; 
Or  whether  which  is  like  enough. 
His  Highness  may  have  taken  nutf, 

*  PiinUe  currespondonoe. 


So  seldom  sought  with  invocation, 

Since  it  has  been  the  reigning  fashion 

To  disregard  his  inspiration, 

I  seem  no  brighter  in  my  wits, 

For  all  the  radiance  he  emits, 

Than  if  I  saw  through  midnight  vapor 

The  glimm'ring  of  a  farthing  taper. 

O  for  a  succedaneum,  then, 

T'  accelerate  a  creeping  pen, 

O  for  a  ready  succedaneum, 

Quod  caout.  cerebrum,  et  cranium 

Pondere  liberet  exoso, 

Et  morbo  jam  caliainoso ! 

'Tis  here ;  this  oval  box  well  fill'd 

With  best  tobacco,  finely  mill'd. 

Beats  all  Anlicyra's  pretences 

To  disengage  the  encumber'd  senses. 

O  Nvmph  of  Transatlantic  fame, 
Where  er  thine  haunt  whate'cr  thy  name, 
Whether  reposing  on  the  side 
Of  Oroonoquo's  spacious  tide. 
Or  list'ning  with  delight  not  small 
To  Niagara's  distant  fall, 
'Tis  thine  to  cherbh  and  to  feed 
The  pungent  nose-refreshing  weed, 
Which,  whether,  pulverized  it  gain 
A  speedy  passage  to  the  brain. 
Or,  whether  touch'd  with  fire,  it  rise 
In  circling  eddies  to  the  skies, 
Does  thought  more  quicken  and  refine 
Than  all  the  breath  of  all  the  Nine — 
Forgive  the  Bard,  if  Bard  be  he, 
Who  once  too  wantonly  made  free 
To  touch  with  a  Svitiric  wipe 
That  symbol  of  thy  power,  the  pipe ; 
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So  may  no  blight  infest  thy  plains, 

And  no  unseasonable  rains, 

And  so  may  smiling  Peace  once  more 

Visit  America's  sadshore ; 

And  thou,  secure  from  all  alanns 

Ol'  thund  rinj;  drums  and  gUtt'rin^  arms, 

Rove  unconnned  beneath  the  shade 

Thy  wide-expanded  leaves  have  made ; 

So  may  thy  votaries  increase, 

And  fumigation  never  cease. 

May  Newton,  with  renew'd  delights, 

Perform  thine  odorif  rous  rites. 

While  clouds  of  incense  half  divine 

Involve  thy  disappearing  shrine ; 

And  so  may  smoke-inheding  Bull 

Be  always  filling,  never  fiul. 

w.c. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM   UHWIN. 

Olney,  July  16, 1782. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Though  some  people 
pretend  to  be  clever  in  the  way  of  propheti- 
cal forecast,  and  to  have  a  peculiar  talent  of 
sagacity,  by  which  they  can  divine  the  meaning 
of  a  providential  dispensation  while  its  conse- 
quences are  yet  in  embryo,  I  do  not  There 
18  at  this  time  to  be  found,  I  suppose,  in  the 
cabinet,  and  in  both  houses,  a  greater  assem- 
blage of  able  men,  both  as  speakers  and 
counsellors,  than  ever  were  contemporary  in 
the  same  land.  A  man  not  accustomed  to 
trace  the  workings  of  Providence,  as  record- 
ed in  Scripture,  and  that  has  given  no  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  subject,  while  employed 
in  the  study  of  profane  history,  would  assert 
boldly,  that  it  is  a  token  for  good,  that  much 
may  be  expected  from  them,  and  that  the 
country,  though  heavily  afflicted,  is  not  yet 
to  be  despaired  of,  distinguished  as  she  is  by 
80  many  characters  of  the  highest  class.  Thus 
he  would  say,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  the 
event  might  justify  his  skill  in  prognostics. 
God  works  by  means :  and,  in  a  case  of  great 
national  perplexity  and  distress,  wisdom  and 
political  ability  seem  to  be  the  only  natural 
means  of  deliverance.  But  a  mind  more  re- 
ligiously inclined,  and  perhaps  a  little  tinc- 
tured with  melancholy,  might  with  equal  prob- 
ability of  success  hazard  a  conjecture  di- 
rectly opposite.  Alas  I  what  is  the  wisdom 
of  man,  especially  when  he  trusts  in  it  as  the 
only  god  of  his  confidence?  When  I  con- 
sider the  general  contempt  that  is  poured 
upon  all  things  sacred,  the  profusion,  the  dis- 
sipation, the  Knavish  cunning,  of  some,  the 
rapacity  of  others,  and  the  impenitence  of  all, 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  fear  that  God,  who 
honors  himself  by  bringing  human  glory  to 
shame,  and  by  disappointing  the  expectations 
of  those  whose  trust  is  in  creatures,  has  sig- 
nalized the  present  day  as  a  day  of  much  hu- 
man  sufficiency  and  strength,  has  brought 
together  from  all  quarters  of  the  land  the 
most  illustrious  men  to  be  found  in  it,  only 
that  he  may  prove  the  timity  of  idols,  and 


that,  when  a  great  empire  is  falling,  and  be 
has  pronounc^  a  sentence  of  ruin  against  it, 
the  inhabitants,  be  they  weak  or  strong,  wise 
or  foolish,  must  fall  with  it  I  am  rather  eon- 
firmed  in  this  persuasion  by  observing  that 
these  luminaries  of  tbe  state  had  no  sooner 
fixed  themselves  in  the  political  heaven,  than 
the  fall  of  the  brightest  of  them  shook  all 
the  rest  The  arch  of  their  power  was  no 
sooner  struck  than  the  key-stone  slipped  otit 
of  its  place,  those  that  were  closest  in  con- 
nexion with  it  followed,  and  the  whole  build- 
ing, new  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  already  a  rain. 
If  a  man  should  hold  this  language,  who 
could  convict  him  of  absurdity  ?  The  Mar- 
quis of  Rockingham  Is  minister — all  the  world 
rejoices,  anticipating  success  in  war  and  a 
glorious  peace.  The  Marquis  of  Rocking, 
ham  is  dead — all  the  world  is  afflicted,  and 
relapses  into  its  former  despondence.  What 
does  this  prove,  but  that  the  Marquis  was 
their  Almighty,  and  that,  now  he  is  gone^  they 
know  no  other?  But  let  us  wait  a  little, 
they  will  find  another.     Perhaps  the  Duke  of 

Portland,  or  perhaps  the    unpopular  ^ 

whom  they  now  represent  as  a  devil,  may  ol>- 
tain  that  honor.  Thus  God  is  forgot,  and 
when  he  is,  his  judgments  are  generally  his 
remembrancers. 

How  shall  I  comfort  you  qpon  the  subject 
of  your  present  distress  ?  Pardon  me  that  I 
find  myself  obliged  to  smile  at  it,  because, 
who  but  yourself  would  be  distressed  upon 
such  an  occasion?  You  have  behaved  po- 
litely, and,  like  a  gentleman,  you  have  hosu 
pitafcly  offered  your  house  to  a  stranger,  who 
could  not,  in  your  neighborhood  at  least,  hare 
been  comfortably  accommodated  anywhere 
else.  He,  by  neither  refusing  nor  accepting- 
an  offer  that  did  him  too  much  honor,  has 
disgraced  himself,  but  not  you.  I  think  for 
the  future  you  must  be  more  cautious  of  lay- 
ing yourself  open  to  a  stranger,  and  never 
again  expose  yourself  to  incivilities  ^om  an 
archdeacon  you  are  not  acquainted  with. 

Though  I  did  not  mention  it  I  felt  with 
you  what  you  suffered  by  the  loss  of  3Uss 
;  I  was  only  silent  because  I  could  min- 
ister no  consolation  to  you  on  such  a  subject, 
but  what  I  knew  your  mind  to  be  already 
stored  with.  Indeed,  the  application  of  com- 
fort in  such  cases  is  a  nice  business,  and  per- 
haps when  best  managed  might  a^  well  be 
let  alone.  I  remember  reading  many  years 
ago  a  long  treatise  on  the  subject  of  conso- 
lation, written  in  French,  the  author^  name  I 
forgot  but  I  wrote  these  words  in  tlie  mar- 
gin. Special  consolation!  at  least  for  a 
Frenchman,  who  is  a  creature  tlie  most  easily 
comforted  of  any  in  the  world ! 

We  are  as  happy  in  Lady  Austen,  and  ^e 
in  us,  as  ever — having  a  lively  imagination^ 
and  being  passionately  desirous  of  consolida- 
ting all  into  one  family  (for  she  has  taken 
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her  leave  of  London),  she  has  just  sprung  a 
project  wliich  serves  at  least  to  amuse  us  and 
to  make  us  laugh ;  it  is  to  hire  Mr.  SmalFs 
house,  on  the  top  of  Clifton-hill,  which  is 
large,  commodious,  and  handsome,  will  hold 
OS  conveniently,  and  any  friends  who  may 
occasionally  favor  us  with  a  visit ;  the  house 
is  fumisheo,  but,  if  it  can  be  hired  without 
the  furniture,  will  let  for  a  trifle— your  sen- 
thneata  if  you  please  upon  this  demarche ! 

I  send  you  n»y  last  frank — our  best  love 
attends  you  individually  and  all  together.  I 
give  you  joy  of  a  happy  change  in  the  season, 
and  myftelf  also.  1  have  filled  four  sides  in 
less  time  than  two  would  have  cost  me  a 
week  ago;  such  is  the  effect  of  sunshine 
upon  such  a  butterfly  as  I  am. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THB   REV.  WILLIAM   UNWIN. 


Olney,  Aug.  3, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — Entertaining  some  hope 
that  Mr.  Newton's  next  letter  would  furnish 
me  with  the  means  of  satisfying  your  inquiry 
on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion,  I 
have  till  now  delayed  my  answer  to  your 
last;  but  the  information  is  not  yet  come, 
Mr.  Newton  having  intermitted  a  week  more 
than  usual,  since  his  last  writing.  When  1 
receive  it,  favorable  or  not,  it  shall  be  com- 
munic-ited  to  you ;  but  I  am  not  over-san- 
guine in  my  expectations  from  that  quarter. 
Very  learned  and  very  critical  heads  are  hard 
to  plewe.  He  may  perhaps  treat  me  with 
lemty  for  tlie  sake  of  the  subject  and  design, 
but  the  composition,  I  think,  will  hardly  es- 
cape his  censure.  But  though  all  doctors 
may  not  be  of  the  same  mind,  there  is  one 
doctor  at  least,  whom  I  have  lately  discovered, 
my  professed  admirer.*  He  too,  like  John- 
son, was  with  difliculty  persuaded  to  read, 
having  an  aversion  to  all  poetry,  except  the 
**  Nigl»t  Thoughts,"  which,  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, when  being  confined  on  board  a  ship 
he  had  no  other  employment,  he  got  by  heart. 
He  wa.s  however  prevailed  upon,  and  read  me 
several  times  over,  so  that  if  my  volume  had 
sailed  with  him  instead  of  Dr.  Young's,  I 
perhaps  mi<;ht  have  occupied  that  .shelf  in  his 
memory  which  he  then  allotted  to  the  Doctor. 
It  IS  a  sort  of  paradox,  but  it  is  true :  we 
are  never  more  in  danger  than  when  we  think 
oumelves  most  secure,  nor  in  reality  more 
secure  than  when  we  seem  to  be  most  in 
danger.  Both  sides  of  this  apparent  contra- 
dk;tion  were  lately  verified  in  my  experience : 
passing  firom  the  greenhouse  to  the  barn,  I 
saw  three  kittens  (for  we  have  so  many  in 
OMT  retinue)  looking  with  fixed  attention  on 
■omething  which  lay  on  the  threshold  of  a 
door  nailed  up.    I  took  but  little  notice  of 

*  Dr.  Fninklin. 


them  at  first,  but  a  loud  hiss  engaged  me  to 
attend  more  closely,  when  behold — a  viper ! 
the  largest  that  I  remember  to  have  seen, 
rearing  itself,  darting  its  forked  tongue,  and 
ejaculating  the  aforesaid  hiss  at  the  nose  of  a 
kitten,  almost  in  contact  with  his  lips.  I  ran 
into  the  hall  for  a  hoe  with  a  long  handle, 
with  which  I  intended  to  assail  him,  and  re- 
turning in  a  few  seconds,  missed  him:  he 
was  gone,  and  I  feared  had  escaped  me.  Still, 
however,  the  kitten  sat  watching  immoveably 
on  the  same  spot  I  concluded,  therefore,  that 
sliding  between  the  door  and  the  threshold, 
he  had  found  his  way  out  of  the  garden  into 
the  yard.  •  I  went  round  immediately,  and 
there  found  him  in  close  conversation  with 
the  old  cat,  whose  curiosity  being  excited  by 
so  novel  an  appearance,  inclined  her  to  pat 
his  head  repeatedly  with  her  fore  foot,  with 
her  claws  however  sheathed,  and  not  in  anger, 
but  in  the  way  of  philosophic  inquiry  and  ex- 
amination. To  prevent  her  falling  a  victim 
to  so  laudable  an  exercise  of  her  talents,  I 
interposed  in  a  moment  with  the  hoe,  and 
performed  upon  him  an  act  of  decapitation, 
which,  though  not  immediately  mortal,  proved 
80  in  the  end.  Had  he  slid  into  the  passages, 
where  it  is  dark,  or  had  he,  when  in  the  yard, 
met  with  no  interruption  from  the  cat,  and 
secreted  himself  in  any  of  the  out-houses,  it 
is  hardly  possible  but  that  some  of  the  family 
must  have  been  bitten ;  he  might  have  been 
trodden  upon  without  being  perceived,  and 
have  slipped  away  before  the  sufferer  could 
have  distinguished  what  foe  had  wounded 
him.  Three  years  ago  we  discovered  one  in 
the  same  place,  which  the  barber  slew  with 
a  trowel. 

Our  proposed  removal  to  Mr.  Small's  was, 
as  you  may  suppose,  a  jest,  or  rather  a  joco- 
serious  matter.  We  never  looked  upon  it  as 
entirely  feasible,  yet  we  saw  in  it  something 
so  like  practicability  that  we  did  not  esteem 
it  altogether  unworthy  of  our  attention.  It 
was  one  of  those  projects  which  people  of 
lively  imaginations  play  with  and  admire  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  break  in  pieces.  Lady 
Austen  returned  on  Thursday  from  London, 
where  she  spent  the  last  fortnight,  and 
whither  she  was  called  by  an  unexpected  op- 
portunity to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  her 
lease.  She  has  therefore  no  longer  any  con- 
nexion with  the  great  city,  and  no  house  but 
at  Olney.  Her  abode  is  to  be  at  the  vicarage, 
where  she  has  hired  as  much  room  as  she 
wants,  which  she  will  embellish  with  her  own 
furniture,  and  which  she  will  occupy  as  soon 
as  the  minister's  wife  has  produced  another 
child,  which  is  expected  to  make  its  entry  in 
October. 

Mr.  Bull,  a  dissenting  minister  of  New- 
port, a  learned,  ingenious,  good-natured,  pious 
friend  of  ours,  who  sometimes  visits  us,  and 
whom  we  visited  last  week,  put  into  my 
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hands  three  volumes  of  French  poe&y,  com- 
posed by  Madame  Guion — a  quietUt,  say 
you,  aftd  a  fanatic,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her. — ^*Ti3  very  well,  you  are  welcome 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  her  verse  is  the  only  French  verse 
I  ever  read  that  I  found  agreeable ;  there  is  a 
neatness  in  it  equal  to  that  which  we  applaud, 
with  so  much  reason,  in  the  compositions  of 
Prior.  I  have  translated  several  of  them, 
and  shall  proceed  in  my  translations  till  I 
have  filled  a  Lilliputian  paper-book  I  happen 
to  have  by  me,  which,  when  filled,  I  shall  pre- 
sent to  Mr.  Bull  He  is  her  passionate  ad- 
mirer ;  rode  twenty  miles  to  see  her  picture 
in  the  house  of  a  stranger,  which  stranger 
politely  insisted  on  his  acceptance  of  it,  and 
it  now  hangs  over  his  chimney.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing portrait,  too  characteristic  not  to  be  a 
strong  resemblance,  and,  were  it  encompassed 
with  a  glory,  instead  of  being  dressed  in  a 
nun^s  hood,  might  pass  for  the  face  of  an 
angeL 

Yours,  W.  C. 

To  this  letter  we  annex  a  very  lively  lustis 
poeiicus  from  the  pen  of  Cowper,  on  the  sub- 
ject mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding letter. 

THE   COLUBRIAD. 

Close  by  the  threshold  of  a  door  nail'd  fast, 

Three  kittens  sat ;  each  kitten  look'd  aghast. 

I,  passing  8wil\  and  inattentive  by, 

At  the  three  kittens  cast  a  careless  eye ;     [there. 

Not  much  concerned  to   know  what  they  did 

Not  deeming  kittens  worth  a  poet's  care. 

But  presently  a  loud  and  furious  hiss 

Caus'd  me  to  stop  and  to  exclaim, "  What's  this  1" 

When,  lo!  upon  the  threshold  met  my  view, 

>\  ith  head  erect,  and  eyes  of  fiery  hue, 

A  viper,  long  as  Count  de  Grasse's  queue. 

Forth  from  bis  head  his  forked  tongue  he  throws, 

Darting  it  full  against  a  kitten's  nose; 

Who,  having  never  seen,  in  field  or  house, 

Tlie  likp  sat  still  and  silent  as  a  mouse: 

Only  projecting,  with  attention  due,  [you?" 

Her  whisker'd  face,  she  ask'd  him,  "Wno  are 

On  to  the  hall  went  I,  with  pace  not  slow, 

But  swill  as  lightning,  for  a  long  Dutch  hoe: 

With  which  well  arm  d  I  hastened  to  the  spot, 

To  find  the  viper,  but  I  found  him  not. 

And  turning  up  the  leaves  and  shrubs  around, 

Found  only — that  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

But  still  the  kittens,  sitting  as  before, 

Sat  wate.hinir  close  the  bottom  of  the  door. 

'•  I  hope."  said  I,  ''the  villian  I  would  kill 

Has  slipt  between  the  door  and  the  door  s  sill ; 

And.  if  I  make  despatch  and  follow  hard. 

No  doubt  but  I  shall  find  bun  in  the  yard  ;" 

For  long  ere  now  it  should  have  been  rehearsed, 

'Twas  in  the  garden  that  I  found  him  first. 

Ev'n  there  I  tbund  him,  there  the  fViU-grown  cat 

His  head  with  velvet  paw  did  gently  pat: 

As  curious  as  the  kittens  erst  had  been 

To  learn  what  this  phenomenon  might  mean. 

Pill'd  with  heroic  ardor  at  the  sight, 

And  fearing  every  moment  he  would  bite, 


And  rob  oar  household  of  cor  only  cat, 
That  was  of  age  to  combat  with  a  rat ; 
With  outstretched  hoe  I  slew  him  at  the  door, 
And  taught  him  never  to  come  there  no  mors. 

Lady  Austen  became  a  tenant  of  the  vi- 
carage at  Olney.  When  Mr.  Newton  occu- 
pied that  parsonage,  he  had  opened  a  door  in 
the  garden-wall,  which  admitted  him  in  the 
most  commodious  manner  to  visit  the  se- 
questered poet,  who  resided  in  the  next 
house.  Lady  Austen  had  the  advantage  of 
this  easy  intercourse ;  and  so  captivating  was 
her  society,  both  to  Cowper  and  to  Mra. 
Unwin,  that  these  intimate  neighbors  might 
be  almost  said  to  make  one  family,  as  it  be- 
came their  custom  to  dine  always  together, 
alternately  in  the  houses  of  the  two  ladies. 

The  musical  talents  of  Lady  Austen  in- 
duced Cowper  to  write  a  few  songs  of  pecu- 
liar sweetness  and  pathos,  to  suit  particular 
airs  that  she  was  accustomed  to  play  on  the 
harpsichord.  We  insert  three  of  these,  as 
proofs  that,  even  in  his  hours  of  social 
amusement,  the  poet  loved  to  dwell  on  ideas 
of  tender  devotion  and  pathetic  solemnity. 

BONO   WRITTEN  IN  THE  SUMMER  OP  1733,  AT  THB 
REQ,nEST  OP  LAOT  AUSTEN. 

AiR — "  My  fond  ahepfurds  of  late"  Ac 

No  longer  I  follow  a  sound ; 
No  longer  a  dream  I  pursue : 

0  happiness !  not  to  be  found, 
Unattainable  treasure,  adieu ! 

1  have  sought  thee  in  splendor  and  dress, 

In  the  regions  of  pleasure  and  taste ; 

I  have  sought  thee,  and  seem'd  to  possess 

Rut  have  proved  thee  a  vision  at  last 

An  humble  ambition  and  hope 
The  voice  of  true  wisdom  inspires ! 

^TiB  sufficient,  if  peace  be  the  scope 
And  the  summit  of  all  our  desires. 

Peace  may  be  the  lot  of  the  mind 
That  seeks  it  in  meekness  and  love ; 

But  rapture  and  bliss  are  confined 
To  the  glorified  spirits  above ! 

BONO. 

AiR— "  TTulassqf  PattU'*  mitf." 

When  an  within  is  peace, 

How  nature  seems  to  smile ! 
Delights  that  never  cease. 

The  live-lona  day  beguile. 
From  mom  to  dewv  eve. 

With  open  band  she  showers 
Fresh  blessings  to  deceive 

And  soothe  the  silent  boon. 

It  is  content  of  heart 

Gives  Nature  power  to  please ; 
The  mind  that  feels  no  smart 

Enlivens  all  it  sees ; 
Can  make  a  wint'iy  sky 

Seem  bright  as  smiling  May, 
And  evening's  closing  eye 

As  peep  of  early  day. 
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The  rast  majestic  globe, 

So  beauteously  array'd 
In  Nature 'fi  various  robe. 

With  wond'rous  skill  display'd, 
Is  to  a  mourner's  heart 

A  dreary  wild  at  best; 
It  flutters  to  depart, 

And  longs  to  be  at  rest. 

The  following  song,  adapted  to  the  march 
in  Scipio,  obtained  too  great  a  celebrity  not 
to  merit  insertion  in  this  place.  It  relates  to 
the  h>fts  of  the  Royal  George,  the  flag-ship 
of  Admiral  Kempenfelt,  which  went  down 
with  nine  hundred  persons  on  board,  (among 
whom  was  Rear-Admiral  Kempenfelt,)  at 
Spithead,  August  29,  1782.  The  song  was 
a  &vorite  production  of  the  poet*8 ;  so  much 
80,  that  he  amused  himself  by  translating  it 
into  Latin  verse.  We  take  the  version  from 
one  of  his  subsequent  letters,  for  the  sake  of 
looexing  it  to  the  original. 

•ONO,  ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  BOTAL  OEOBOS. 

Toll  for  the  brave  t 

The  brave  that  are  no  more  I 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore ! 

Eight  hundred  of  the  brave, 
Wliose  courage  well  was  tried, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 
And  laid  her  on  her  side. 

A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset ; 
Down  went  the  Royal  George, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 
His  last  sea-fight  is  fought ; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

It  was  not  m  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up, 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes ! 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 

The  tear  that  Englana  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound. 

And  she  may  float  again, 
Pull-char;jed  with  England's  thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  main.* 

But  Kempentt:lt  b  gone. 

His  victories  are  o'er ; 
And  he  and  his  ei^ht  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 

*  AttempU  bsTe  reopntly  IxM'n  mado  u>  rrcnrer  this 
I:  itfid  mme  of  t^ie  i^uni  have  boea  roiitedi  auU 
~  10  be  in  exeelleot  ordur. 


IN  8I7BMER8I0NEM  NAVIQII,  GUI  GE0R0IU8,  RBOALB 
NOMEN,  INDITUM. 

Plangimus  fortes.    Periere  fortes, 
Patrium  propter  periere  littus 
Bis  quat^r  centum ;  subito  sub  alto 
.£quore  mersi. 

Navb,  innitens  lateri,  jacebat, 
Malus  ad  summas  trepidabat  undas, 
Gum  levis,  funes  quatiens,  ad  imum 
Depulit  aura. 

Plangimus  fortes.    Nimis,  heu,  caducam 
Fortious  vitam  voluere  parce, 
Nee  sinunt  ultra  tibi  nos  recentes 
Nectere  laurus. 

Magne,  qui  nomen,  licdt  incanomm, 
Trauitum  ex  multis  atavis  tulisti  I 
At  tuos  ollm  memorabit  svum 
Omne  triumphos. 

Non  hyems  illos  furibunda  mersit, 
Non  rnari  in  clauso  scopuh  latentes, 
Fissa  non  rimis  abies,  nee  atrox 
Abstuht  ensis. 

Navits  sed  tum  nimium  jocosi 
Voce  fallebant  hilari  laborem, 
Et  quiescebat,  calamoque  dextram  un- 
pleverat  heVM. 

Vos,  (]uibu8  cordi  est  grave  opus  piumque, 
Humidum  ex  alto  spoTium  levate, 
Et  putrescentea  sub  a^uis  amicos 
Reddite  amicis ! 

Hi  quidem  (sic  diis  placuit)  fuere  : 
Sed  ratis,  nondum  putris,  ire  possit 
Rursus  in  helium,  Britonumque  nomen 
Tollere  ad  astra. 

Let  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  impress  on 
his  mind  a  just  idea  of  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  Cowper'a  poetical  powers,  contract 
this  heroic  ballad  of  exquisite  pathos  with 
his  diverting  history  of  John  Gilpin! 

That  admirable  and  highly  popular  piece 
of  pleasantry  was  composed  at  the  period  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking.  An  elegant 
and  judicious  writer,  who  has  favored  the 
public  with  three  interesting  volumes  relating 
to  the  early  poets  of  our  country,*  conjec- 
tures, that  a  poem,  written  by  the  celebrated 
Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  youth,  (the  merry 
jest  of  the  Serjeant  and  Frere)  may  have 
suggested  to  Cowper  his  tale  of  John  Gilpin ; 
but  this  singularly  amusing  ballad  had  a  dif- 
ferent origin;  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  that,  full  of  gayety  and  humor  as  this 
favorite  of  the  public  has  abundantly  proved 
itself  to  be,  it  was  really  composed  at  a  time 
when  the  spirit  of  the  poet  was  very  deeply 
tinged  with  his  depressive  malady.  It  hap- 
pened one  afternoon,  in  those  years  when  his 
accomplished  friend,  Lady  Austen,  made  a 
p.irt  of  his  little  evening  circle,  that  she  ob- 
served him  sinking  into  increasing  dejection. 

*  See  Ellin's  »  Si»eciinons  of  the  early  Eoglish  Poets, 
with  an  histurical  nketch  of  the  riae  and  progroaa  of  Eog- 
Uab  poetry  and  language.^ 
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It  was  her  castom  on  these  occasions,  to  try 
all  the  resources  of  her  sprightly  powers  for 
his  immediate  relief.  She  told  him  the  story 
of  John  Gilpin  (which  had  been  treasured  in 
her  memory  from  her  childhood)  to  dissipate 
the  gloom  of  the  passing  hour.  Its  effect  on 
the  fancy  of  Cowper  had  the  air  of  enchant- 
ment: he  informed  her  the  next  morning, 
that  convulsions  of  laughter,  brought  on  by 
his  recollection  of  her  story,  had  Kept  him 
waking  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night, 
and  that  he  had  turned  it  into  a  ballad.---So 
arose  the  pleasant  poem  of  John  Gilpin.  It 
was  eagerly  copied,  and,  finding  its  way  rap- 
idly to  the  newspapers,  it  was  seized  by  the 
lively  spirit  of  Henderson  the  comedian,  a 
man,  like  the  Yorick  described  by  Shakspeare, 
"  of  infinite  jest  and  most  excellent  fancy." 
By  him  it  was  selected  as  a  proper  subject  for 
the  display  of  his  own  comic  powers,  and,  by 
reciting  it  in  his  public  readings.,  he  gave  un- 
common celebrity  to  the  ballad,  before  the 
public  suspected  to  what  poet  they  were  in- 
debted for  the  sudden  burst  of  ludicrous 
amusement  Many  readers  were  astonished 
when  the  poem  made  its  first  authentic  ap- 
pearance in  the  second  volume  of  Cowper. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Olney,  SepL  «,  1732. 

My  dear  Friend, — Yesterday,  and  not  be- 
fore, I  received  your  letter,  dated  the  11th  of 
June,  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Small.  I  should 
have  been  happy  to  have  known  him  sooner ; 
but  whether  being  afraid  of  that  homed  mon- 
ster, a  Methodist,  or  whether  from  a  principle 
of  delicacy,  or  deterred  by  a  flood,  which  has 
rolled  for  some  weeks  between  Clifton  and 
Olney,  I  know  not, — he  has  favored  me  only 
with  a  taste  of  his  company,  and  will  leave 
me  on  Saturday  evening,  to  regret  that  our 
acquaintance,  so  lately  bemin,  must  be  so 
soon  suspended.  He  will  dine  with  us  that 
day,  which  I  reckon  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
as  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  introduce 
him  to  the  liveliest  and  most  entertaining 
woman  in  the  country.f  I  have  seen  him 
but  for  half  an  hour,  yet,  without  bojisting  of 
much  discernment,  I  see  that  he  is  polite,  easy, 
cheerful,  and  sensible.  An  old  man  thus 
qualified,  cannot  fail  to  charm  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion.  As  to  his  religion,  I  leave  it — I  am 
neither  his  bishop  nor  his  confessor.  A  man 
of  his  character,  and  recommended  by  you, 
would  be  welcome  here,  were  he  a  Gentoo 
or  a  Mahometan. 

I  learn  from  him  that  certain  friends  of 
mine,  whom  I  have  been  afraid  to  inquire 
about  by  letter,  are  alive  and  well.  The  cur- 
rent of  twenty  years  has  swept  away  so  many 
whom  I  once  knew,  that  I  aoubt^  whether 

*  Private  correBpondenoe. 
t  Lady  Austen. 


it  might  be  advisable  to  send  my  love  to  youj 
mother  and  your  sisters.  They  may  have 
thought  my  silence  strange,  but  they  have 
here  the  reason  of  it.  Assure  them  of  my 
affectionate  remembrance,  and  that  nothing" 
would  make  me  happier  than  to  receive  you 
all  in  my  greenhouse,  your  own  Mrs.  Hill 
included.  It  is  fronted  with  myrtles,  and 
lined  with  mats,  and  would  just  hold  us,  for 
Mr.  Small  informs  me  your  dimensions  are 
much  the  same  as  usual. 

Yours,  my  dear  Friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WnjJAM   U5Wni. 

Olney,  Not.  4,  IT®. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  are  too  modest ; 
though  your  last  consisted  of  three  sides  only, 
I  am  certainly  a  letter  in  your  debt  It  is 
possible  that  this  present  writing  may  prove 
as  short  Yet,  short  as  it  may  be,  it  will  be 
a  letter,  and  make  me  creditor,  and  you  my 
debtor.  A  letter,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  length  of  it,  but  by  the  con- 
tents, and  how  can  the  contents  of  any  letter 
be  more  agreeable  than  your  last 

You  tell  me  that  John  Gilpin  made  you 
laugh  tears,  and  that  the  ladies  at  court  are 
delighted  with  my  poems.  Much  good  may 
they  do  them !  May  they  become  as  wise  as 
the  writer  wishes  them,  and  they  will  be 
much  happier  than  he !  I  know  there  is  in 
the  book  that  wisdom  which  cometh  from 
above,  because  it  was  from  above  that  I  re- 
ceived it  May  they  receive  it  too!  For, 
whether  they  drink  it  out  of  the  cistern,  or 
whether  it  falls  upon  them  immediately  from 
the  clouds,  as  it  did  on  me,  it  is  all  one.  It 
is  the  water  of  life,  which  whosoever  drinketh 
shall  thirst  no  more.  As  to  the  famous  honiew 
man  above  mentioned,  he  and  his  fcits  are  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  merriment  At  le.m 
we  find  him  so,  and  seldom  meet  without  n^- 
freshing  ourselves  with  the  recollection  of 
them.  You  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  de.U 
with  them  as  you  please.  Auciart  tanium 
anonymo^  imprirnarUur ;  and  when  printed 
send  me  a  copy. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  discharge  of  your 
duty  and  your  conscience  by  the  pains  you 
have  taken  for  the  relief  of  the  prisoners. — 
You  proceeded  wisely,  yet  courageously,  and 
deserved  better  success.  Your  labors,  how- 
ever, will  be  remembered  elsewhere,  when 
you  shall  be  forgotten  here;  and,  if  the  poor 
folks  at  Chelmsford  should  never  receive  the 
benefit  of  tliem,  you  will  yourself  receive  it 
in  heaven.  It  is  pity  that  men  of  fortune 
should  be  determined  to  acts  of  benefience, 
sometimes  by  popular  whim  or  prejudice,  and 
sometimes  by  motives  still  more  unworthy. 
The  liberal  subscription,  niised  in  behalf  of 
the  widows  of  seamen  lost  io  the  Royal 
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George  was  an  inetanee  of  the  former.    At 
least  a  plain,  short  and  sensible  letter  in  the 
iiewspa|>er,  convinced  me  at  the  time  that  it 
was  an  unneceitsary  and  injudicious  collec- 
tion: and  the  dirticulty  you  found  in  effectu- 
ating your  benevolent  intentions  on  this  occa- 
sion, conHtroins  me  to  think  that^  had  it  been 
an  affiiir  of  more  notoriety  than  merely  to  fur- 
iu.<3b  a  few  poor  fellows  with  a  little  fuel  to 
preserve  their  extremities  from  the  frost,  you 
would  liave  succeeded  better.     Men  really 
piou^<  delight  in  doing  good  by  stealth.     But 
noihing  less  than  an  ostentatious  display  of 
bounty  will  satisfy  mankind  in  general.     I 
ice\  myself  disposed  to  furnish  you  with  an 
opportunity  to  shine  in  secret.     We  do  what 
we  can.     But  that  can  is  little.    You  have 
rich  friends,  are  eloquent  on  all   occasions, 
and  know  how  to  be  pathetic  on  a  proper  one. 
The  winter  will  be  severely  felt  at  Olney  by 
many,  whose  sobriety,  industry,  and  honesty, 
recommended  them  to  charitable  notice ;  and 
we  tlnnk  we  could  tell  such  persons  as  Mr. 
^  or  Mr. ,  half  a  dozen  tales  of  dis- 
tress, that  would  tind  their  way  into  hearts  as 
feeling  as  theirs.     You  will  do  as  you  see 
good  ;   and  we  in  the  meantime  shall  remain 
convinced  that  you  will  do  your  best.    Lady 
Austen  will,  no  doubt,  do  something,  for  she 
h&s  great  sensibility  aud  compassion. 

Yours,  my  dear  Unwin,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM  BULL.* 

Olney,  Nov.  5, 1782. 
CbariMime  Taurorum — 

Uaot  sunt,  vel  fuerunt,  vd  posthac  aliis  enmt  in 
anaiit, 

We  shall  rejoice  to  see  you,  and  I  just  write 
to  tell  you  80.  Whatever  else  I  want,  1 
have,  at  least,  this  quality  in  common  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  that  1  love  those  that 
love  me,  and  for  that  reason,  you  in  particular. 
Your  warm  and  affectionate  manner  demands 
il  of  me.  And,  though  I  consider  your  love 
as  growing  out  of  a  mistaken  expectation  that 
jou  tihall  see  me  a  spiritual  man  hereafter,  I 
do  not  love  you  much  the  less  for  it.  I  only 
regret  that  1  did  not  know  you  intimately  in 
those  happier  days,  when  the  frame  of  my 
heart  ana  mind  was  such  as  might  have  made 
a  connexion  with  me  not  altogether  imworthy 

of  you. 

1  add  only  Mrs.  Unwin's  remembrances, 
and  that  I  am  gUd  you  believe  me  to  be, 
wbitt  I  truly  am. 

Your  faithful  and  affectionate,     W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Olney,  Not.  U,  1782. 

My  dear  Friend^ — Your  allocking  scrawl, 
•  Privftte  corrapondenoe. 


as  you  term  it,  was  however  a  very  welcome 
one.  The  character  indeed  has  not  quite  the 
neatness  and  beauty  of  an  engraving;  but 
if  it  cost  me  some  pains  to  decipher  it,  they 
were  well  rewarded  by  the  minute  informa- 
tion it  conveyed.  I  am  glad  your  health  is 
such  that  you  have  nothing  more  to  complain 
of  than  may  be  expected  on  the  down-hill 
side  of  life.  If  mine  is  better  than  yours,  it 
is  to  be  attributed,  I  suppose,  principally  to 
the  constant  enjoyment  of  country  air  and 
retirement;  the  most  perfect  regularity  in 
matters  of  eating,  di-inking,  and  sleeping ;  and 
a  happy  emancipation  from  everything  that 
wears  the  face  of  business.  I  lead  the  life  I 
always  wished  for,  and,  the  single  circum- 
stance of  dependence  excepted,  (which,  be^ 
tween  ourselves,  is  very  contrary  to  my  pre- 
dominant humor  and  disposition,)  have  no 
want  left  broad  enough  for  another  wish  to 
stand  upon. 

You  may  not,  perhaps,  live  to  see  your 
trees  attain  to  the  dignity  of  timber :  I  never- 
theless approve  of  your  planting,  and  the  dis- 
interested spurit  that  prompts  you  to  it.  Few 
people  plant  when  they  are  young ;  a  thou- 
sand other  less  profitable  amusements  divert 
their  attention ;  and  most  people,  when  the 
date  of  youth  is  once  expired,  think  it  too  late 
to  begin.  I  can  tell  you,  however,  for  your 
comfort  and  encouragement,  that  when  a 
grove  which  Major  Cowper  had  planted  was 
of  eighteen  years'  growth,  it  was  no  small 
ornament  to  his  grounds,  and  afforded  as 
complete  a  shade  as  could  be  desired.  Were 
I  as  old  as  yorur  mother,  in  whose  longevity 
I  rejoice,  and  the  more  because  I  consider  it 
as  in  some  sort  a  pledge  and  assurance  of 
yours,  and  should  come  to  the  possession  of 
land  worth  planting,  I  would  begin  to-mor- 
row, and  even  without  previously  insisting 
upon  a  bond  from  Providence  that  I  should 
live  five  years  longer. 

I  saw  last  week  a  gentleman  who  was 
lately  at  Hastings.  I  asked  him  where  he 
lodged.    He  replied  at  P ^'s.    I  next  in- 


quired after  the  poor  man's  wife,  whether 
alive  or  dead.  He  answered,  dead.  So  then, 
said  I,  she  has  scolded  her  last ;  and  a  sensi- 
ble old  man  will  go  down  to  his  grave  in 

peace.    Mr.  P ,  to  be  sure,  is  of  no  great 

consequence  either  to  you  or  to  me;  but, 
havinff  so  fair  an  opportunity  to  inform  my- 
self ^out  him,  I  could  not  neglect  it.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  learn  somewhat  of  a 
man  I  knew  a  little  of  so  many  years  since, 
and  for  that  reason  merely  I  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance to  you. 

I  find  a  single  expression  in  your  letter 
which  needs  correction.  You  say  I  carefully 
avoid  paying  you  a  visit  at  Wargrave.  Not 
so ;  but  connected  as  I  happily  am,  and  rooted 
where  I  am,  and  not  having  travelled  these 
twenty  years — being  besides  of  an  indolent 
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temper,  and  having  spirits  that  cannot  bear  a 
bustle— -all  these  are  so  many  insuperables  in 
the  way.  They  are  not  however  in  yours; 
and  if  you  and  Mrs.  Hill  will  make  the  ex- 
periment, you  shall  find  yourselves  as  wel- 
come here,  both  to  me  and  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  as 
it  is  possible  you  can  be  an3rwhere. 

Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Olney,  Not.,  1782. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  am  to  thank  you  for  a 
very  fine  cod,  which  came  most  opportunely 
to  make  a  figure  on  our  table,  on  an  occa- 
sion that  made  him  singularly  welcome.  I 
write,  and  you  send  me  a  fish.  This  is  ver)' 
well,  but  not  altogether  what  I  want  1 
wish  to  hear  from  you,  because  the  fish, 
though  he  serves  to  convince  me  that  you 
have  me  still  in  remembrance,  says  not  a 
word  of  those  that  sent  him ;  and,  with  re- 
spect to  your  and  Mrs.  Hill's  health,  pros- 
perity, and  happiness,  leaves  me  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  before.  You  are  aware,  like- 
wise, that  where  there  is  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters it  is  much  easier  to  wnrite.  But  I  know 
the  multiplicity  of  your  affairs,  and  therefore 
perform  my  pait  of  the  correspondence  as 
well  as  I  can,  convinced  that  you  would  not 
omit  yours,  if  you  could  help  it. 

Three  days  since  I  received  a  note  from 
old  Mr.  Small,  which  was  more  than  civil — 
it  was  warm  and  friendly.  The  good  vet- 
eran excuses  himself  for  not  calling  upon 
me,  on  account  of  the  feeble  state  in  which 
a  fit  of  the  gout  had  left  him.  He  tells  me 
however  that  he  has  seen  Mrs.  Hill,  and 
your  improvements  at  Wargrave,  which  will 
soon  become  an  ornament  to  the  place.  May 
they,  and  may  you  both  live  long  to  enjoy 
them !  I  shall  be  sensibly  mortified  if  the 
season  and  his  gout  together  should  deprive 
me  of  the  pleasure  of  receiving  him  here ; 
for  he  is  a  man  much  to  my  taste,  and  quite 
an  unique  in  this  country. 

My  eyes  are  in  general  better  than  I  re- 
member them  to  have  been  since  I  first  opened 
them  upon  this  sublunary  stage,  which  is 
now  a  little  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
We  are  growing  old;  but  this  is  between 
ourselves:  the  world  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Small  tells  me  you  look  much 
as  you  did ;  and  as  for  me,  being  grown  rather 
plump,  the  ladies  tell  me  I  am  as  young  as 
ever.  Yours  ever,         W.  C 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  XTSWVt. 

OIncjr,  Nov.  18,  1780. 

My  dear  William, — On  the  part  of  the 
poor,  and  on  our  part,  be  pleased  to  make 

*  PriTftto  oorrespoDdeooe. 


acknowledgements,  such  as  the  occasion  calls 

for,  to  our  beneficent  friend,  Mr.  I 

call  him  ours,  because,  having  experienced 
his  kindness  to  myself,  in  a  former  instance, 
and  in  the  present  his  disinterested  readiness 
to  succor  the  distressed,  my  ambition  will 
be  satisfied  with  nothing  less.  He  may  de- 
pend upon  the  strictest  secrecy ;  no  creature 
shall  hear  him  mentioned,  either  now  or 
hereafter,  as  the  person  from  whom  we  have 
received  this  bounty.  But  when  I  speak  of 
him,  or  hear  him  spoken  of  by  others,  which 
sometimes  happens,  I  shall  not  forget  what 
is  due  to  so  rare  a  character.  I  w  ish,  and 
your  mother  wishes  too,  that  he  could  some. 

times  take  us  in  his  way  to :  be  will 

find  us  happy  to  receive  a  person  whom  we 
must  needs  account  it  an  honor  to  kuow. 
We  shall  exercise  our  best  discretion  in  the 
disposal  of  the  money;  but  in  this  town, 
where  the  gospel  has  lleen  preached  so  many 
years,  where  the  people  have  been  fa\ored 
so  long  with  laborious  and  conscientious 
ministers,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  find 
those  who  make  no  profession  of  religion  at 
all,  and  are  yet  proper  objects  of  charity. 
The  profane  are  so  profane,  so  drunken,  dis- 
solute,  and  in  eveiy  respect  w^orthless,  that 
to  make  them  partakers  of  his  bounty  would 
be  to  abuse  it  We  promise,  however,  that 
none  shall  touch  it  but  such  as  are  miserably 
poor,  yet  at  the  same  time  industrious  and 
honest,  two  characters  frequently  united  here, 
whore  the  most  watchful  and  unremitting 
labor  will  hardly  procure  them  bread.  We 
make  none  but  the  cheapest  laces,  and  the 
price  of  them  is  fallen  almost  to  nothing. 
Thanks  are  due  to  yourself  likewise,  and 
are  hereby  accordingly  rendered,  for  waiving 
your  claim  in  behalf  of  your  own  parishion- 
ers. You  are  always  with  them,  and  tlioy 
are  always,  at  least  some  of  tliem,  the  better 
for  your  residence  among  them.  Olney  is  a 
populous  place,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  half- 
starved  and  the  ragged  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 
not  possible  for  our  small  party  and  small 
ability  to  extend  their  operations  so  far  aa  to 
be  much  felt  among  such  numbers.  Accept, 
therefore,  your  shjire  of  their  gratitude,  and 
be  convinced  that,  when  they  pray  for  a 
blessing  upon  those  who  relieved  their  wants, 
he  that  answers  that  prayer,  and  when  he 
answers  it,  will  remember  his  8er\'ant  at 
Stock. 

I  little  thought  when  I  was  writing  the 
history  of  John  Gilpin,  tliat  he  would  appear 
in  print — I  intended  to  laugh,  and  to  make 
two  or  three  others  laugh,  of  whom  you 
were  one.  But  now  all  the  world  laugh,  at 
least  if  they  have  the  same  reliUi  for  a  tale 
ridiculous  in  it«<'lf,  and  quaintly  told,  as  we 
have.  Well,  they  do  not  always  laugh  so 
innoconily.  and  at  so  small  an  expi'iise,  for 
in  a  world  like  thi)i,  abounding  with  subjecta 
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for  satire,  and  with  satirical  wits  to  mark 
them,  a  lau^h  that  hurts  nobody  has  at  least 
the  grace  of  novelty  to  recommend  it  Swift's 
darling^  motto  was,  Vive  la  bagalelle !  a  good 
wi-ih  for  a  philosopher  of  his  complexion, 
the  greater  part  of  whoso  wisdom,  whence- 
soever  it  came,  most  certainly  came  not  from 
above.  La  bagatelle  has  no  enemy  in  me, 
though  it  has  neither  so  warm  a  friend  nor 
so  able  a  one  as  it  had  in  him.  If  I  trifle, 
and  merely  trifle,  it  is  because  I  am  reduced 
to  it  by  necessity — ^a  melancholy  that  noth- 
ing else  so  effectually  disperses  engages  me 
sometimes  in  the  ^irduous  task  of  being  mer- 
TV  by  force.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
the  most  ludicrous  lines  I  ever  wrote  have 
been  written  in  the  saddest  mood,  and  but 
for  that  saddent  mood,  perhaps,  had  never 
been  written  at  ulL 

I  hear  from  Mr**.  Newton  that  some  great 
persons  have  spoken  with  great  approbation 
of  a  certain  book — who  they  are,  and  what 
they  have  said,  I  am  to  be  told  in  a  future 
letter.  The  Monthly  Reviewers,  in  the  mean- 
time, have  satisfied  me  well  enough. 
Yours,  my  dear  William, 

W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEV.   WILLIAM  URWIN. 

My  dear  William, — Dr.  Beattie  is  a  re- 
tpectable  character.*  I  account  him  a  man 
of  «*nse,  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  a  person 
of  distinguished  genius,  and  a  good  writer. 
I  believe  him  too  a  Christian;  with  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  the  scripture,  with  great 
zeal  and  ability  to  enforce  the  belief  of  it, 
botli  which  he  exerts  with  the  candor  and 
good  manners  of  a  gentleman:  he  seems 
well  entitled  to  that  allowance;  and  to  deny 
it  him,  would  impeach  one's  right  to  the  ap- 
pelUtion.  With  all  these  good  things  to 
recommend  him,  there  can  be  no  dearth  of 
sufficient  reasons  to  read  his  writings.  You 
favored  me  some  years  since  with  one  of  his 
volumes;  by  which  I  was  both  pleased  and 
histrnctt'd:  and  I  beg  you  will  send  me 
the  new  one,  when  you  can  conveniently 
spire  it,  or  rather  bring  it  yourself,  while 
the  swallows  are  yet  upon  the  wing:  for  the 
summer  is  going  down  apace. 

You  tell  me  you  have  oeen  asked,  if  I  am 
intent  upon  another  volume?  I  reply,  not 
at  present,  not  being  convinced  that  I  have 
met  with  sufficient  encouragement,  I  ac- 
count myself  happy  in  having  pleased  a  few, 
bat  am  not  rich  enough  to  despise  the  many. 
f  do  not  know  what  sort  of  market  my  com- 
modify  has  found,  but,  if  a  slack  one,  I  must 
beware  liow  I  make  a  second  attempt.  My 
bookseller  will  not  be  willing  to  incur  a  cer- 
tain loss ;  and  I  can  as  little  afford  it  Not- 
withstanding what  I  have  said,  I  \^Tite,  and 

•  TUB  irolHaMiwn  anUior  of  "^Tbe  Minstrel."* 


am  even  now  writing,  for  the  press.  I  told 
you  that  I  had  translated  several  of  the 
poems  of  Madame  Guion.  I  told  you  too, 
or  I  am  mistakeu,  that  Mr.  Bull  designed  to 
print  them.  That  gentleman  is  gone  to  the 
sea-side  with  Mrs.  Wilberforce,  and  will  be 
absent  six  weeks.  My  intention  is  to  sur- 
prise him  at  his  return  with  the  addition  of 
as  much  more  translation  as  I  have  already 
given  him.  This,  however,  is  still  less  likely 
to  be  a  popular  work  than  my  former.  Men 
that  have  no  religion  would  despise  it ;  and 
men  that  have  no  religious  experience  would 
not  understand  it.  But  the  strain  of  simple 
and  unaffected  piety  in  the  original  is  sweet 
beyond  expression.  She  sings  like  an  angel, 
and  for  that  very  reason  has  found  but  few 
admirers.  Other  things  I  write  too,  as  you 
will  see  on  the  other  side,  but  these  merely 
for  my  amusement* 


TO  BIRS.   NEWTON.f 

Olney,  Nov.  23, 1782. 

My  dear  Madam, — Accept  my  thanks  for 
the  trouble  you  take  in  vending  my  poems, 
and  still  more  for  the  interest  you  take  in 
their  success.  My  authorship  is  undoubt^ 
edly  pleased,  when  1  hear  that  they  are  ap- 
proved  either  by  the  great  or  the  small ;  but 
to  be  approved  by  tJie  great,  as  Horace  ob- 
served many  years  ago,  is  fame  indeed.  Hav- 
ing met  with  encouragement,  I  consequently 
wish  to  write  again ;  but  wishes  are  a  very 
small  part  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for 
such  a  purpose.  Many  a  man,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded tolerably  well  in  his  first  attempt, 
has  spoiled  all  by  the  second.  But  it  just 
occurs  to  me  that  I  told  you  so  once  before, 
and,  if  my  memory  had  served  me  with  the 
intelligence  a  minute  sooner,  I  would  not 
have  repeated  the  observation  now. 

The  winter  seta  in  with  great  severity. 
The  rigor  of  the  season,  and  the  advanced 
price  of  grain,  are  very  threatening  to  the 
poor.  It  is  well  with  those  that  can  feed 
upon  a  promise,  and  wrap  themselves  up 
warm  in  the  robe  of  salvation.  A  good  fire- 
side and  a  well-spread  table  are  but  very  in- 
different substitutes  for  these  better  accom- 
modations ;  80  very  indifferent,  that  I  would 
gladly  exchange  them  both  for  the  rags  and 
the  unsatisfied  hunger  of  the  poorest  crea- 
ture that  looks  forward  with  hope  to  a  bet- 
ter world,  and  weeps  tears  of  joy  in  the 
mitfst  of  penury  and  distress.  What  a  world 
is  this !  How  mysteriously  governed,  and  in 
appearance  left  to  it«*elf !  One  man,  having 
squandered  thousands  at  a  gaming-table, 
finds  it  convenient  to  travel ;  gives  his  estate 
to  somebody  to  manage  for  him;   amuses 

*  This  letter  closed  with  the  English  and  Latin 
on  the  \(yM  of  the  Royal  Geor^,  Inserted  before. 
t  Private  correspondence. 
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himself  a  few  years  in  France  and  Italy  ;  re-  to  josefh  hill,  esq.* 

turns,  perhaps,  wiser  than  he  went,  having  .  Oloey,  Dec  7,  ITBJ, 

acquired  knowledjre  which,  but  for  his  follies,  ,  My  dear  Friend, — At  seven  o'clock  this 
he  would  never  have  acquired ;  again  makes  evening,  being  the  seventh  of  December,  I 
a  splendid  figure  at  home,  shines  in  the  sen-  imagine  I  see  you  in  your  box  at  the  coffee- 
ate,  governs  his  country  as  its  minister,  is  house.  No  doubt  the  waiter,  an  ingenious 
admired  for  his  abilities,  and,  if  successful,  |  and  adroit  as  his  predecessors  were  before 
adored  at  least  by  a  party.  When  he  dies  him,  raises  the  tea-pot  to  the  ceiling  with  his 
he  is  pniised  as  a  demi-god,  and  his  monu-  right  hand,  while  in  his  left  the  tea-cup  de- 
ment records  everything  but  his  vices.  The  scending  almost  to  the  floor,  receives  a  limpid 
exact  contrast  of  such  a  picture  is  to  be  stream ;  limpid  in  its  descent,  but  no  sooner 
found  in  many  cottages  at  Olney.  I  have  |  has  it  reached  its  destination,  than  frothing 
no  need  to  describe  them ;  you  know  the  ,  and  foaming  to  the  view,  it  becomes  a  roaring 
characters  I  mean.  They  love  God,  they  syllabub.  This  is  tlie  nineteenth  winter  wncc 
trust  him,  they  pray  to  him  in  secret,  and,    '  *      * '      •—  -- —    -j  :^  ~: — *^ — 


though  he  means  to   reward  them  openly. 


I  saw  you  in  this  situation ;  and  if  nineteen 
more  pass  over  me  before  I  die,  I  shall  still 


the  day  of  recompense  is  delayed.    In  the  j  remember  a  circumstance  we    have    oAen 
meantime  they  suffer  everything  that  infirmi-  |  laughed  at 

ty  and  poverty  can  inflict  upon  them.  Who  How  different  is  the  complexion  of  your 
would  suspect,  tliat  has  not  a  spiritual  eye  i  evenings  and  mine  I — ^youra,  spent  amid  the 
to  discern  it,  that  the  fine  gentleman  was  ceaseless  hum  that  proceeds  from  the  inside  of 
one  whom  his  Maker  had  in  abhorrence,  and  I  fifty  noisy  and  busy  periwigs ;  mine,  by  a  do- 
the  wretch  last^mentioned  dear  to  him  as  the  |  mestic  fire-side,  in  a  retreat  as  silent  as  retire- 
apple  of  his  eye !  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  |  ment  can  make  it,  where  no  noise  is  made  but 
world,  who  are  not  in  the  secret,  find  them-  .  what  we  make  for  our  own  amusement.  For 
selves  obliged,  some  of  them,  to  doubt  a  instance,  here  are  two  rustics  and  your  hum- 
Providence,  and  others  absolutely  to  deny  it,  ble  servant  in  company.  One  of  the  ladies 
when  almost  all  the  real  virtue  there  is  in  it  ,  has  been  playing  on  the  harpi>ichord,  wliile  I 
is  to  be  found  living  and  dying  in  a  state  of  |  with  the  other  have  been  pUiying  at  battledore 
neglected  obscurity,  and  all  the  vices  of  '  and  shuttlecock.  A  little  dog,  in  the  mean- 
others  cannot  exclude  them  from  the  privi-  time,  howling  under  the  chair  of  the  former, 
lege  of  worship  and  honor !  But  behind  the  performed  in  the  vocal  way  to  admiration, 
curtain  the  matter  is  explained ;  very  little.  This  entertainment  over,  I  began  my  letter, 
however,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  great. 

If  you  ask  me  why  I  have  written  thus,  and 
to  you  especially,  to  whom  there  was  no  need 
to  write  thus,  I  can  only  reply,  that,  having  a 
letter  to  write,  and  no  news  to  communicate, 
I  picked  up  the  first  subject  I  found,  and  pur- 
sued it  as  far  as  was  convenient  for  my 
purpose. 

Mr.  Newton  and  I  are  of  one  mind  on  the 
subject  of  patriotism.  Our  dispute  was  no 
sooner  begun  than  it  ended.  It  would  be  well, 
perhaps,  if,  when  two  disputants  begin  to  en- 
gage, their  friends  would  hurry  each  into  a 
separate  chaise,  and  order  them  to  opposite 


and,  having  nothing  more  important  to  com- 
municate, have  given  you  an  account  of  it.  I 
know  you  love  dearly  to  bo  idle,  when  you 
can  find  an  opportunity  to  be  so ;  but,  as  such 
opportunities  are  rare  with  you,  I  thought  it 
possible  that  a  short  description  of  the  idle- 
ness I  enjoy  might  give  you  ple-asure.  The 
happiness  we  cannot  call  our  own  we  yet 
seem  to  possess,  while  we  sympatiiize  with 
our  friends  who  can. 

The  papers  tell  me  that  peace  is  at  hand« 
and  that  it  is  at  a  great  distance ;  that  the 
siege  of  Gibralter  is  abandoned,  and  that  it  is 
to  be  still  continued.  It  is  happy  for  roe, 
points  of  the  compass.  Let  one  travel  twenty  1  that,  though  I  love  my  country,!  have  but 
miles  east,  the  other  as  many  west ;  then  let  j  little  curiosity.  There  was  a  time  when 
them  write  their  opinions  by  the  post.  Much  ',  these  contradictions  would  have  distressed 
altercation  and  chafing  of  tne  spirit  would  be  ,  me ;  but  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  it 
prevented ;  they  would  sooner  come  to  a  i  is  best  for  little  people  like  myself  to  be  pa- 
right  understanding,  and  running  away  from  i  tient,  and  to  wait  till  time  affords  the  intellU 
each  other,  would  carry  on  the  combat  more  '  gence  which  no  speculations  of  theurs  ean 
judiciously,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  dis-    ever  furnish. 

tance.  I  thank  you  for  a  fine  cod  with  oystern^ 

My  love  to  that  gentleman,  if  you  please ;  and  hope  that  ere  long  I  shall  have  to  thank 
and  tell  him  that,  like  him,  though  I  love  my  you  for  procuring  me  Elliott's  medicines, 
country,  I  hate  its  follies  and  its  sins,  and  had  Every  time  I  feel  the  least  uneasiness  in 
rather  see  it  scourged  in  mercy  than  judi-  either  eye,  I  tremble  lest,  my  iEsculapius  U^- 
cially  hardened  by  prosperity.  ing  departed,  mv  infallible  remedy  should  be 

Yoitfs,  dear  Madam,  as  ever,  lost  forever.     Adieu.     My  respects  to  Mr^ 

W.  C.        Hilh  Yours,  faitlifully,        W.  C. 


LIFE   OP   COWPER. 
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TO  THB   REV.   WILLIAM   UlfWIK. 

Oloey,  Jan.  19, 17B3. 

My  dear  William, — Not  to  retaliate,  but  for 
want  of  opportunity,  I  have  delayed  writing. 
From  a  scene  of  most  uninterrupted  retire- 
ment, we  huve  passed  at  once  into  a  state  of 
constant  engagement,  not  that  our  society  is 
much  multiplied.  The  addition  of  an  indi- 
vidual has  made  all  this  difference.  Lady 
Austen  and  we  pass  our  days  alternately  at 
each  other's  chateau.  In  the  momincf  I  walk 
with  one  or  other  of  the  ladies,  and  in  the 
afternoon  wind  thread.  Thus  did  Hercules 
and  Sampson,  and  thus  do  I ;  and,  were  both 
those  heroes  living,  I  should  not  fear  to  chal- 
lenge them  to  a  trial  of  skill  in  that  business, 
or  doubt  to  beat  them  both.  As  to  killing 
lions,  and  other  amusements  of  that  kind, 
with  wliich  thev  were  so  delighted,  I  should 
be  their  hamble  servant,  and  beg  to  be  ex- 
cused. 

Having  no  iVank,  I  cannot  send  you  Mr. 
^'s  two  letters,  as  I  intended.  We  corre- 
sponded OS  long  as  the  occasion  required,  and 
then  ceased.  Charmed  with  his  good  sense, 
politeness,  and  liberality  to  the  poor,  I  was  in- 
deed ambitious  of  continuing  a  correspond- 
ence with  liim,  and  told  him  so.  Perhaps  I 
had  done  more  prudently  had  I  never  proposed 
it  But  worm  hearts  are  not  famous  for  wis- 
dom,  and  mine  was  too  warm  to  be  very  con- 
siderate on  such  an  occasion.  I  have  not 
heard  fk-om  him  since,  and  have  long  given  up 
all  expectation  of  it  I  know  he  is  too  busy 
a  man  to  have  leisure  for  me,  and  I  ought  to 
have  rtscollected  it  sooner.  He  found  time  to 
do  much  good,  and  to  employ  us,  as  his  agents, 
in  doin^  it^  and  that  might  have  satisfied  me. 
Though  laid  under  the  strictest  injunctions  of 
secrecy,  both  by  him  and  by  you  on  his  be- 
half, 1  consider  myself  as  under  no  obligation 
to  conceal  A'om  you  the  remittances  he  made. 
Only,  ill  my  turn,  I  beg  leave  to  request  se- 
crecy on  your  part,  because,  intimate  as  you 
are  with  him,  and  highly  as  he  values  you,  I 
cannot  yet  be  sure,  that  the  communication 
would  please  him,  his  delicacies  on  this  sub- 
ject being  as  singular  as  his  benevolence.  He 
sent  forty  pounds,  twenty  at  a  time.  Olney 
has  not  had  such  a  friend  as  this  many  a  day ; 
nor  has  there  been  an  instance,  at  any  time, 
of  a  few  families  so  effectually  relieved,  or  so 
fompletely  encouraged  to  the  pursuit  of  that 
honest  industry,  by  which,  their  debts  being 
paid,  and  the  parents  and  children  comforta- 
bly cJothed,  thev  are  now  enabled  to  maintain 
tbennetves.  Their  labor  was  almost  in  vain 
before ;  but  now  it  answers :  it  earns  them 
bread,  and  all  their  other  wants  are  plentiful- 
ly supplied.* 

I  wish  that,  by  Mr. 's  assistance,  your 

purpose  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  may  be 

*  Th0  bMievolcoi  chsracter  here  ftUtutod  to  is  John 


effectuated.  A  pen  so  formidable  as  his 
migtit  do  much  good,  if  properly  directed. 
The  dread  of  a  bold  censure  is  ten  times 
more  moving  than  the  most  eloquent  persua- 
sion. They  that  cannot  feel  for  others  are 
the  persons  of  all  the  world  who  feel  most 
sensibly  for  themselves. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend, 

W.C. 


TO  THE   BEV.  JOHM  HBWTOH.* 

Jan.  26, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^It  is  reported  among  per- 
sons of  the  best  intelligence  at  Olney — ^the 
barber,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  drummer  of 
a  corps  quartered  at  this  place — ^that  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  are  at  last  reconciled,  the  ar- 
ticles of  the  treaty  adjusted,  and  that  peace  is 
at  the  door.f  I  saw  this  morning,  at  nine 
o'clock,  a  group  of  about  twelve  figures,  very 
closely  engaged  in  a  conference,  as  I  suppose, 
upon  the  same  subject  The  scene  of  con- 
sultation was  a  blacksmith's  shed,  very  com- 
fortably screened  from  the  wind,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  morning  sun.  Some  held 
their  hands  behind  them,  some  had  theui 
folded  across  their  bosom,  and  others  had 
thrust  them  into  their  breeches  pockets. 
Every  man's  posture  bespoke  a  pacific  turn 
of  mmd ;  but,  the  distance  being  too  great  for 
their  words  to  reach  me,  nothing  transpired. 
I  am  willing,  however,  to  hope  that  the  secret 
will  not  be  a  secret  long,  and  that  you  and 
I,  equally  interested  in  the  event,  though  not 
perhaps  equally  well  informed,  shall  soon  have 
an  opportunity  to  rejoice  in  the  completion  of 
it  The  powers  of  Europe  have  clashed  \vith 
each  other  to  a  fine  purpose  :t  that  the  Amer- 
icans, at  length  declared  independent,  may 
keep  themselves  so,  if  they  can ;  and  that 
what  the  parties,  who  have  thought  proper  to 
dispute  upon  that  point  have  wrested  from 
each  other  in  the  course  of  the  conflict  may 
be,  in  the  issue  of  it,  rentored  to  the  proper 
owner.  Nations  may  be  guiltv  of  a  conduct 
that  would  render  an  individual  infamous  for- 
ever; and  yet  carry  their  heads  high,  talk 
of  their  glory,  and  despise  their  neighbors. 
Your  opinions  and  mine.  I  mean  our  political 
ones,  are  not  exactly  of  a  piece,  yet  I  cannot 
think  otherwise  upon  this  subject  than  I  have 
always  done.  England,  more  perhaps  through 
the  fault  of  her  generals  than  her  councils, 
has,  in  some  instances,  acted  with  a  spirit  of 
cruel  animosity  slie  was  never  chargeable  M'ith 
till  now.  But  this  is  the  worst  Siat  can  be 
said.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Americans,  who, 
if  they  had  contented  themselves  with  a  strug- 
gle for  lawful  liberty,  would  have  deserved 

*  Private  correspondeDce. 

t  Proliminane«  of  pfacti  with  Ainciica  and  Fraaos 
were  si((ued  ut  Versaiuuii,  Jan.  SOlh,  1783. 

X  Fmnco,  Hpain,  und  Holland,  all  of  whom  united  vUk 
America  ugjiiiMl  Elngland. 
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applause,  seem  to  me  to  have  incoired  Uie 

failt  of  parrioide,  by  renouncing  their  parent, 
y  making  her  ruin  their  favorite  object,  and 
by  associating  themselves  with  her  worst  en- 
emy for  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose. 
Fiaoce,  and  of  course  Spain,  have  acted  a 
treacherous,  a  thievish  part  They  have  sto- 
len America  from  England;  and,  whether  they 
are  able  to  possess  themselves  of  that  jewel  or 
not  hereafter,  it  was  doubtless  what  they  in- 
tended. Holland  appears  to  me  in  a  meaner 
light  than  any  of  them.  They  quarrelled  with 
a  friend  for  an  enemy's  sake.  The  French 
led  them  by  tlie  nose,  and  the  English  have 
thrashed  them  for  suffering  it.  My  views  of 
the  contest  being,  and  having  been  always, 
such,  I  have  consequently  brighter  hopes  for 
England  than  her  situation  some  time  since 
seemed  to  justify.  She  is  the  only  injured 
party.  America  may  perhaps  call  her  the  ag. 
gressor;  but,  if  she  were  so,  America  has  not 
only  repelled  tlie  injury,  but  done  a  greater. 
As  10  the  rest,  if  perfidy,  treachery,  avarice, 
and  ambition,  can  prove  their  cause  to  have 
been  a  rotten  one,  those  proofs  are  found 
upon  them.  I  think,  therefore,  that,  what- 
ever scourge  may  be  prepared  for  England  on 
some  future  day,  her  ruin  is  not  yet  to  be 
expected. 

Acknowledji^e  now  that  I  am  worthy  of  a 
place  under  the  shed  I  described,  and  that  I 
should  make  no  small  figure  among  the  quid- 
nuncs of  Olney. 

I  wish  the  society  you  have  formed  may 
prosper.  Your  subjects  will  be  of  greater 
importance,  and  discussed  with  more  suffi- 
ciency.* The  earth  is  a  grain  of  sand,  but 
tlie  spiritual  interests  of  man  are  commensu- 
rate wilJi  the  heavens. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  as  ever, 

W.  C. 

The  humor  of  the  following  letter  in  refer- 
ence to  the  peace,  is  ingenious  and  amusing. 

TO  THE   RBV.   WILLIAM   UKWDI.f 

Olney,  Feb.  2,  1783. 

I  give  you  joy  of  the  restoration  of  that 
sincere  and  firm  friendship  between  the  kings 
of  England  and  France,  that  has  been  so  long 
interrupted.  It  is  a  great  pity  when  hearts 
so  cordially  united  are  divided  by  trifles. 
Thirteen  pitiful  colonies,  which  the  king  of 
England  chose  to  keep,  and  the  king  of 
France  to  obtain,  if  he  could,  have  disturbed 
that  harmony  which  would  else  no  doubt 
have  subsisted  between  those  illustrious  per- 
sonages to  this  moment  If  the  king  of 
France,  whose  greatness  of  mind  is  only 

*  Thin  paffiage  alludes  to  ttie  formation  of  what  was 
calhxl  ^the  KclccUc  Society,"  consisting  of  aeveral  pious 
ministers,  who  statedly  met  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
edUfcaUon.  It  consinnd  of  Newtoo,  Scott,  Cecil,  Footer, 
'  4L    It  ia  still  in  existence. 

t  Phrale  correapoodenoa. 


equalled  by  that  of  his  queen,  had  regarded 
them,  unworthy  of  his  notice  as  they  were, 
with  an  eye  of  suitable  indifference ;  or,  had 
he  thought  it  a  matter  deserving  in  any  de- 
gree his  princely  attention,  that  ihey  were  io 
reality  the  property  of  his  good  friend  the 
king  of  England ;  or,  had  the  latter  been  le«s 
obstinately  delermined  to  hold  fast  his  inter- 
est in  them,  and  could  he  with  tliat  civility 
and  politeness  in  which  monarchs  are  ex* 
pected  to  excel,  have  entreated  his  majesty 
of  France  to  accept  a  bagatelle,  for  which  m 
seemed  to  have  conceived  so  strong  a  predi- 
lection, all  this  mischief  had  been  prevenled. 
But  monarchs,  alas!  crowned  and  sceptred 
as  they  are,  are  yet  but  men ;  they  fall  out, 
and  are  reconciled,  just  like  the  meanest  of 
their  subjects.  I  cannoti  however,  sufficient- 
ly admire  the  moderation  and  magnanimity 
of  the  king  of  England.  His  dear  friend  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel  has  not  indeed 
taken  actual  possession  of  the  colonies  in 
question,  but  he  has  effectually  wrested  them 
out  of  the  hands  of  Ibeir  original  owner,  who 
nevertheless,  letting  fall  the  extinguisher  of 
patience  upon  tlie  flame  of  his  resentment, 
and  glowing  with  no  other  flame  than  that  of 
the  sincerest  affection,  embraces  the  king  of 
France  again,  gives  him  Senegal  and  Goree 
in  Africa,  gives  him  the  islands  he  had  taken 
from  him  in  the  West,  gives  him  his  con- 
quered territories  in  the  East,  gives  him  a 
fishery  upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
and,  as  if  all  this  were  too  little,  merely  be- 
cause he  knows  that  Louis  has  a  partiality 
for  the  king  of  Spain,  gives  to  the  latter  an 
island  in  the  Mediierranean,  which  thousands 
of  English  had  purchased  with  their  livcis; 
and  in  America  all  tliat  he  wanted,  at  least 
all  that  he  could  ask.  No  doubt  there  will 
be  great  cordiality  between  this  royal  trio  for 
the  future :  and,  though  wars  may  peHiaps  he 
kindled  between  their  posterity  i»ome  ages 
hence,  the  present  generation  shall  never  be 
witnesses  of  such  a  calamity  again.  I  ex- 
pect soon  to  hear  that  the  queen  of  France, 
who  just  before  this  rupture  happened,  mad« 
the  queen  «)f  England  a  present  of  a  waieh, 
has,  in  acknowledgment  of  all  these  acts  of 
kindness,  sent  her  also  a  seal  whexewith  to 
ratify  the  treaty.     Surely  she  can  do  no  Icsa, 

W.  C\ 


TO  THE    REV.   JOHH   ITKWTOIf.* 

Obiey,  Feb.  a,  1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^When  I  consider  the 
peace  as  the  work  of  our  ministers,  and  re* 
fleet  that,  with  more  wisdom,  or  more  spirit, 
they  might  perhaps  liave  procured  a  better,  I 
confess  it  does  not  please  me.f     Such  ano- 

•  IMrate  corrmpoadvmce. 

t  Lord  Shelbum<v  who  made  tttia  peace,  ww  tavolad 
in  the  House  of  0>nirouQs  hx  Ur.  Fox  wiUi  baTiu  b««a 
provioua!/  averao  to  tt,  and  «v«a  of  hAviag  aan  ihas» 
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other  peace  would  ruin  us,  I  suppose,  as  ef- 
fectuAlly  as  a  war  protracted  to  the  extremcst 
inch  of  our  ability  to  bear  iL     I  do  not  think 
it  juat  that  the  French  should  plunder  us  and 
be  paid  for  doing  it ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  me 
that  there  was  absolute  necessity  for  such 
tamcnesa  on  ou*  part  as  we  discover  in  the 
present  treaty.     We  give  away  all  that  is 
demanded,  and  receive  nothing  but  what  was 
our  own  before.     So  far  as  this  stain  upon 
our  national  honor,  and  this  diminution  of 
our  national  property,  are  a  judgment  upon 
our  iniquities,  I  submit,  and  have  no  doubt 
but  that  ultimately  it  will  be  found  to  be 
judgment  mixed  with  mercy.    But  so  fiw  as 
I  ^ee  it  to  be  the  effect  of  French  knavery 
and  British  despondency,  I  feel  it  as  a  dis- 
grace, and  grumble  at  it  as  a  wrong.     I  dis- 
like it  the  more,  because  the  peacemaker  has 
been  so  immoderately  praised  for  his  per- 
furmaiice,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  con- 
trf'mptible   one  enough.    Had  he  made  the 
French  smart  for  their  baseness,  I  would  have 
praised   liim  too ;   a  minister  should  have 
fchown  his  wisdom  by  securing  some  points, 
at  lea-st  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.    A 
*^hoolboy   might    have   made    concessions. 
After  all  perhaps  the  worse  consequence  of 
thin  awkward  business  will  be  dissension  in 
the  two  Houses,  and  dissatisfaction  through- 
out   the   kingdom.      They  that    love  their 
country  will  be  grieved  to  see  her  trampled 
a|>on ;  and  they  that  love  iHtechief  will  have 
a  fur  opportunity  of  making  it.     Were  I  a 
member   of  the   Commons,  even   with   the 
same   religious  sentiments  as  impress  me 
now,  I  should  think  it  my  duty  to  condemn  it 

You  will  suppose  me  a  politician ;  but  in 
truth  I  am  nothing  less.  These  are  the 
thoughts  that  occur  to  me  while  I  read  the 
fK«^'Hpaper ;  and,  when  I  have  kid  it  down, 
I  feel  myself  more  interested  in  the  success 
of  my  early  cucumbers  than  in  any  part  of 
this  great  and  important  subject  fr  I  see 
them  droop  a  little,  I  forget  that  we  have 
been  mnny  years  at  war ;  that  we  have  made 
a  humiliating  peace ;  Ihtit  we  are  deeply  in 
debt,  and  unable  to  pay.  All  these  reflec- 
tions are  absorbed  at  once  in  the  anxiety  1 
feel  for  a  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  [  cannot 
eat  when  I  have  procured  it.  How  wise, 
bow  consistent,  how  respectable  a  creature  is 
man! 

Mrs.  Unwin  thanks  Mrs.  Newton  for  her 
bind  letter,  and  for  executing  her  commis- 


tk4  toAtfenienet  «/  jimerie*  should  be  granted,  the 
%w%  *f  Britain  tfsaJd  have  set ;  and  thai  the  recognition 
«f  04  tn4gp€n4tmc*  dftervtd  to  b*  $UUn$d  with  the  blood  of 
th'  nimvtter  itko  should  sign  it.  It  was  in  allunion  to 
tki*  eirctmMMOCB  thai  Mr.  Vox  applied  tu  him  the  ToUow- 
faMT  kiiUerou*  diiAleb : 

TmiHf  dime  a  not>le  deed,  to  Nature^B  spite, 

Tho'  joo  thlak  jou  are  wrong,  yot  I'm  sure  yon  are  right. 

liocd  QN^orae**  dafeooe  was,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
Ae  ■Mwore,  and  not  4o  mucti  the  author  an  the  instm- 
mtm  of  it    See  Pmrliamfntarp  Debafs  of  Uiat  time. 


sions.  We  truly  love  you  both,  think  of  yom 
often,  and  one  of  us  prays  for  you; — ^the 
other  will,  when  he  can  pray  for  himself. 

W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  Feb.  13, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^In  vmting  to  you  I 
never  want  a  subject  Self  is  always  at 
hand,  and  self,  with  its  concerns,  is  always 
interesting  to  a  friend. 

You  may  think  perhaps  that,  having  com- 
menced poet  by  profession,  I  am  always  writ- 
ing verses.  Not  so ;  I  have  written  nothing, 
at  least  finished  nothing,  since  I  published, 
except  a  certain  facetious  history  of  John 
Gilpin,  which  Mrs.  Unwin  wou4d  send  to  the 
"  Public  Advertiser,"  perhaps  you  might  read 
it  Without  suspecting  the  author. 

My  book  procures  me  favors,  which  my 
modesty  will  not  permit  me  to  specify,  ex- 
cept one,  which,  modest  as  I  am,  I  cannot 
suppress,  a  very  handsome  letter  from  Dt. 
Franklin  at  Passy.  These  fruits  it  has 
brought  me. 

I  have  been  refreshing  myself  with  a  walk 
in  the  garden,  where  I  find  that  January  Twho 
according  to  Chaucer  was  the  husbana  of 
May)  being  dead,  February  has  married  the 
widow. 

Yours,  &c..        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  Feb.  20, 1783. 

Suspecting  that  I  should  not  have  hinted 
at  Dr.  Franklin's  encomium  under  any  other 
influence  than  that  of  vanity,  I  was  several 
times  on  the  point  of  burninff  my  letter  for 
that  very  reason.  But,  not  having  time  to 
write  another  by  the  same  post,  and  believing 
that  you  would  have  the  grace  to  pardon  a 
little  self-complacency  in  an  author  on  so 
trying  an  occiision,  I  let  it  pass.  One  sin  nat- 
urally leads  to  another  and  a  greater,  and  thus 
it  happens  now,  for  I  have  no  way  to  gratify 
your  curiosity,  but  by  transcribing  the  fltter 
in  question.  It  is  addressed,  by  the  way,  not 
to  me,  but  to  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  who 
had  transmitted  the  volume  to  him  without 
my  knowledge. 

"Paasy,*  Mays,  1788. 

"  Sir,  I  received  the  letter  you  did  me  the 
honor  of  writing  to  me,  and  am  much  obliged 
by  your  kind  present  of  a  book.  The  relish 
for  reading  of  poetry  had  long  since  left  me, 
but  there  is  something  so  new  in  the  man- 
ner, so  easy,  and  yet  so  correct  in  the  lao* 
guage,  so  clear  in  the  expression,  yet  coneise, 

*  A  beautlfol  Tillage  near  Paria,  on  the  rottd  to  Vei^ 
saiUei. 
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and  80  just  in  the  sentiments,  that  I  have  read 
the  whole  with  great  pleasure,  and  some  of 
the  pieces  more  than  once.  I  beg  you  to  ac- 
cept my  thankful  acknowledgmenta,  and  to 
present  my  respects  to  the  author. 

**■  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

«  B.  Frahklih." 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

My  dear  Friend, — Great  revolutions  happen 
in  this  ants*  nest  of  ours.  One  emmet  of  il- 
lustrious character  and  great  abilities  pushes 
out  another ;  parties  are  formed,  they  range 
themselves  in  formidable  opposition,  they 
threaten  each  other's  ruin,  they  cross  over  and 
are  mingled  together,*  and  like  the  corusca- 
tions of  the  Northern  Aurora  amuse  the  spec- 
tator, at  the  same  time  that  by  some  they  are 
supposed  to  be  forerunners  of  a  general  dis- 
solution. 

There  are  political  earthquakes  as  well  as 
natural  ones,  the  former  less  shocking  to  the 
eye^  but  not  always  less  fatal  in  their  influ- 
ence than  the  latter.  The  image  which  Ne- 
buchadnezzar saw  in  his  dream  was  made 
up  of  heterogeneous  and  incompatible  ma- 
terials, and  accordingly  broken.  Whatever  is 
so  formed  must  expect  a  like  catastrophe. 

I  have  an  etching  of  the  late  Chancellor 
hanging  over  the  parlor  chimney.  I  often 
contemplate  it,  and  call  to  mind  the  day  when 
I  was  intimate  with  the  original.  It  is  very 
like  him,  but  he  is  disguised  by  his  hat^ 
which,  though  fashionable,  is  awkward;  by 
his  great  wig,  the  tie  of  which  is  hardly  dis- 
cernible in  profile,  and  by  his  band  and  gown, 
which  give  him  an  appearance  clumsily  sacer- 
dotal. Our  friendship  is  dead  and  buried; 
yours  is  the  only  surviving  one  of  all  with 
which  I  was  once  honored. 

Adieu.        W.  C. 

The  sarcasm  conveyed  in  the  close  of  this 
letter,  and  evidently  pointed  at  Lord  Thur- 
low,  is  severe,  and  yet  seems  to  be  merited. 
It  >*'ill  be  remembered,  that  Lord  Thurlow 
and  Cowper  were  on  terms  of  great  intimacy 
wh^  at  Westminster  school,  though  separ- 
ated in  after  Hfe ;  that  Cowper  subsequently 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  his  poems,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter,  reminding  him  of  their 
former  friendship;  and  that  his  lordship 
treated  him  with  forgetfulness  and  neglect. 
It  is  due,  however,  to  the  memory  of  l^rd 
Thurlow,  to  state  that  instances  are  not  want- 
ing to  prove  the  benevolence  of  his  character. 
When  the  south  of  Europe  was  recommended 
to  Dr.  Johnson,  to  renovate  his  declining 
strength,  he  generously  ofl*ered  to  advance  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  for  that  purpose.f 

*  Htls  expresnon.  as  woH  as  the  allosion  to  Nebtichad- 
■eaiar^  iniaire.  refers  to  the  flunous  coalilioo  miniatry, 
voder  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Pox. 

r  See  Morphy'a  Life  of  Johnaon. 


Nor  ought  we  to  forgot  Lord  Tburiow's 
treatment  of  the  poet  Crabbe.  Tlie  latter 
presented  to  him  one  of  his  poems.  **•  I  have 
no  time,"  said  Lord  Thurlow, •*  to  read  verses; 
my  avocations  do  not  permit  it"  •'There  was 
a  time,"  retorted  the  poet,  **  when  the  eneour 
agement  of  liteniture  was  eonsidered  to  be  a 
duty  appertaining  to  the  illustrious  station 
which  your  lordship  holds."  Lord  ThorIo\! 
frankly  acknowledged  his  error,  and  noWy 
redeemed  it  **  I  ought,"  he  observed,  **  lb 
have  noticed  your  poem,  and  I  heartily  for- 
give your  rebuke :"  and  in  proof  of  his  em- 
cerity  he  generously  transmitted  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  subsequently  gave 
him  preferment  in  the  church. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHH   XEWTOW.* 

Oiney,  Febu  M.  I78S. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^A  weakness  in  one  of 
my  eyes  may  possibly  shorten  my  letter,  but 
I  mean  to  make  it  as  long  as  my  present 
materials,  and  my  ability  to  write,  can  suffice 
for. 

I  am  almost  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  reeon* 
ciled  to  the  peace,  being  reconciled  to  it  not 
upon  principles  of  approbation  but  necessity. 
The  deplorable  condition  of  the  country,  in- 
sisted on  by  the  friends  of  administration, 
and  not  denied  by  their  adversaries,  convinces 
me  that  our  onty  refuge  under  Heaven  was 
in  the  treaty  with  which  I  quarrelled.  Tbe 
treaty  itself  I  find  less  objectionable  than  I 
did.  Lord  Shelbume  having  given  a  color  to 
some  of  the  articles  that  imike^  them  lei** 
painful  is  the  contemplation.  But  my  opinion 
upon  the  whole  afl^r  is,  that  now  is  the  time 
(if  indeed  there  is  salvation  for  the  country) 
for  Providence  to  interpose  to  save  it  A 
pe^ice  with  the  greatest  political  advantages 
would  not  have  healed  us ;  a  peace  with  none 
may  procrastinate  our  ruin  for  a  season,  but 
cannot  ultimately  prevent  it  The  prospect 
may  make  all  tremble  who  have  no  tiust  in 
God,  and  even  they  that  trust  may  tremble. 
The  peace  will  probably  be  of  short  duration : 
and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  another 
war  must  end  us.  A  great  country  in  roinf^ 
will  not  be  beheld  with  eyes  of  indiflerence, 
even  by  those  who  have  a  better  country  to 
look  to.  But  with  them  all  will  be  well  at 
last. 

As  to  the  Americans,  perhaps  1  do  not 
forgive  them  as  I  ought;  perhaps  I  shall 
always  think  of  them  with  some  reaentment* 
as  the  destroyers,  intentionally  the  destroyers^ 
of  this  country.  They  have  pushed  that  point 
farther  than  tlie  house  of  Bourbon  could  h«v« 
carried  it  in  half  a  century.  I  may  be  preju- 
diced against  them,  but  I  do  not  tnink  them 
equal  to  the  task  of  establishing  an  empirs^ 

•  Prtrmle 
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Great  men  are  necessary  for  such  a  purpose : 
and  their  great  men,  I  believe,  are  yet  un- 
born.* They  have  hod  passion  and  obstinacy 
enough  to  do  us  much  mischief;  but  whether 
the  event  will  be  salutary  to  tiiemselves  or 
not,  muHt  wait  for  proof.  I  a^ee  with  you 
that  it  is  possible  America  mayuecome  a  land 
of  extraordinary  evangelical  light.,f  but  at  the 
Mine  time,  I  cannot  discover  anvtiiing  in  their 
new  Mtuotion  peculiarly  favorable  to  such  a 
supposition.  They  cannot  have  more  liberty 
of  consMsience  than  they  had ;  at  least,  if  that 
liberty  was  under  any  restraint,  it  was  a  re- 
straint of  their  own  making.  Perhaps  a  new 
settlement  in  church  and  state  may  leave 
them  less. — Well — all  will  be  over  soon.  The 
time  is  at  hand  when  an  empire  will  be  es- 
tablished that  shall  fill  the  earth.  Neither 
statesmen  nor  generals  will  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  it,  but  it  shall  rise  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet 

I  am  well  in  body,  but  with  a  mind  that 
would  wear  out  a  frame  of  adamant;  yet, 
upon  my  frame,  which  is  not  very  robust,  its 
etfects  are  not  discemable.  Mrs.  Unwm  is  in 
health.  Accept  our  unalienable  love  to  you 
both. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  truly,     W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM   BULL.J 

OIney,  March  7, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — When  will  you  come  and 
tetl  us  what  ^ou  think  of  the  peace  ?  Is  it  a 
good  peace  m  itself,  or  a  good  peace  only  in 
reference  to  the  ruinous  condition  of  our 
country  ?  I  quarrelled  most  bitterly  with  it  at 
first,  finding  nothing  in  the  terms  of  it  but 
disgrace  and  destruction  to  Great  Britain. 
But,  having  learned  since  that  we  are  already 
destroyed  and  disgraced,  as  much  as  we  can 
be,  I  like  it  better,  and  think  myself  deeply 
indebted  to  the  King  of  France  for  treating 
oji  with  so  much  lenity.  The  olive-branch 
indeed  has  neither  leaf  nor  fruit,  but  it  is  still 

*  This  BnttdpaUcm  has  not  been  AilfUIcd.  America 
Imp  pffodufied  matrriHlA  (br  DatloniU  in«aloe)»,  that  have 
liiil  Uui  fotuMlaiioo  of  a  mii^hly  empire  ;  ami  l>olh  Uen- 
cnl  Wavhlngton  and  Prankliu  were  groat  men. 

t  Thttm  i0  a  remarkable  passage  in  Herbert**  Sacred 
fonon  vxprmive  of  this  expectaUon,  and  indicating  the 
yntMAbte  period  uf  its  fultllment. 

**  Reti^ioo  stands  on  tiptoe  In  our  land, 
Rflttdy  to  pass  to  the  American  strand. 
When  height  of  malice,  and  prodigious  lasts, 
Impudent  sinning,  witchcralts,  and  distrusts, 
The  marks  of  future  bane^  shall  fill  our  cup 
Unto  the  brim*  and  make  our  measure  up ; 
Whan  HHne  shall  swallow  Tiber,  and  the  Thames, 
By  letting  In  them  both,  pollute  her  streams; 
when  Italy  of  us  shall  have  her  will. 
And  all  her  calendar  of  sins  fulfil ; 
TlMO  shall  RcUglou  to  America  flee ; 
They  have  their  Umes  of  Oospel  ev^n  as  we.** 

O«twlonoclude«  by  predicting  thai  Christianity  shall 
tea  ocM^'l^'l''  ^^  circuit  br  returning  once  roure  to  the 
EiMi,  the  original  source  of  Empire*  of  the  Arts,  and  of 
Isligloo.  and  so  prepare  the  way  for  the  lloal  ooasumma- 
ttoaufanihlogt. 

2  Piim«  comepomlenee. 


an  olive-branch.  Mr.  Newton  and  I  have  ex- 
changed several  letters  on  the  subject ;  some- 
times considering,  like  grave  politiciiins  as  we 
are,  the  state  of  Europe  at  large ;  sometimes 
the  state  of  England  in  particular ;  sometimes 
the  conduct  of  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  some- 
times that  of  the  Dutch ;  but  most  especially 
that  of  the  Americans.  We  have  not  differed 
perhaps  very  widely,  nor  even  so  widely  as 
we  seemed  to  do ;  but  still  we  have  differed. 
We  have  however  managed  our  dispute  with 
temper,  and  brought  it  to  a  peaceable  conclu- 
sion. So  far  at  least  we  have  given  proof  of 
a  wisdom  which  abler  politicians  than  myself 
would  do  well  to  imitate. 

How  do  you  like  your  northern  mountain- 
eers ?*  Can  a  man  be  a  good  Christian  that 
foes  without  breeches  1  You  are  better  quail- 
ed to  solve  me  this  question  than  any  man  I 
know,  having,  as  I  am  informed,  preached  to 
many  of  them,  and  conversed,  no  doubt,  with 
some.  You  must  know  I  love  a  Highlander, 
and  think  I  can  see  in  them  what  Englishmen 
once  were,  but  never  will  be  again.  Such  have 
been  the  effects  of  luxury ! 

You  know  that  I  kept  two  hares.  I  have 
written  nothing  since  I  saw  you  but  an  epi- 
taph on  one  of  them,  which  died  last  week. 
I  send  you  theirs/  impression  of  it. 

Here  lies,  Acj* 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  affectionately 
yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   JOHN   irEWT0N.| 

Olney,  March  7, 1783L 
My  dear  Friend, — ^Were  my  letters  com- 
posed of  materials  worthy  of  your  acceptance, 
they  should  be  longer.  There  is  a  subject 
upon  which  they  who  know  themselves  inter- 
ested in  it  are  never  weary  of  writing.  That 
subject  is  not  within  my  reach  ;  and  there  are 
few  others  that  do  not  soon  fatigue  me. 
Upon  these,  however,  I  might  possibly  be 
more  diffuse,  could  I  forget  that  I  am  writing 
to  you,  to  whom  I  think  it  just  as  improper 
and  absurd  to  send  a  sheet  full  of  trifles,  as 
it  would  be  to  allow  myself  that  liberty,  were 
I  writing  to  one  of  the  four  evangelists.  But, 
since  you  me:isure  ms  with  so  much  exact- 
ness, give  me  leave  to  requite  you  in  your  own 
way.  Your  manuscript  indeed  is  close,  and 
I  do  not  reckon  mine  very  lax.  You  make 
no  margin,  it  is  true  ;  if  you  did,  you  would 
have  need  of  their  Lilliputian  art,  who  can 
enclose  the  creed  within  the  circle  of  a  shil- 
ling ;  for,  upon  the  nicest  comparison,  I  find 
your  paper  an  inch  smaller  every  way  than 
mine.  Were  my  writing  therefore  as  com- 
pact as  yours,  my  letters  unih  a  margin  would 

*  Scotch  Highlanders,  quartered  at  Newport  Pi^uel* 
whore  Mr.  Bull  lived, 
t  Vide  Cowper's  Poems. 
t  Private  oorrespondenoe. 
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be  as  long  as  yours  without  one.  Let  this 
consideration,  added  to  that  of  tJiefr  futility, 
prevail  with  you  to  think  them,  if  not  long, 
yet  long  enough. 

Yesterday  a  body  of  Highlanders  passed 
through  Olney.  They  are  part  of  that  regi- 
ment which  lately  mutinied  at  Portsmouth. 

Convinced  to  a  man  that  General  had 

sold  them  to  the  East  India  Company,  they 
breathe  nothing  but  vengeance,  and  swear 
they  will  pull  down  his  house  in  Scotland, 
as  soon  as  they  arrive  here.  The  rest  of 
them  are  quartered  at  Dunstable,  Wobum, 
and  Ne%vport;  in  all  eleven  hundred.  A 
party  of  them,  it  is  said,  are  to  continue 
some  days  at  Olney.  None  of  their  principal 
officers  are  with  them ;  either  conscious  of 
guilt,  or  at  least  knowing  themselves  to  be 
suspected  as  privy  to  and  partners  in  the  in- 
iquitous bargain,  they  fear  the  resentment  of 
the  corps.  The  design  of  government  seems 
to  be  to  break  them  into  small  divisions,  that 
they  may  find  themselves,  when  they  reach 
Scotland,  too  weak  to  do  much  mischief. — 
Forty  of  them  attended  Mr.  Bull,  who  found 
himself  singularly  happy  in  an  opportunity  to 
address  himself  to  a  flock  bred  upon  the 
Caledonian  mountains.  He  told  them  he 
would  walk  to  John  O'Groat's  house  to  hear 
a  soldier  pray.  They  are  in  general  so  far 
religious  that  they  will  hear  none  but  evan- 
gelical preaching ;  and  many  of  them  are  said 

to  be  truly  so.     Nevertheless,  General ^'s 

skull  was  in  some  danger  among  them  ;  for 
he  was  twiced  felled  to  the  ground  with  the 
butt  end  of  a  musket  The  sergeant-major 
rescued  him,  or  he  would  have  been  forever 
rendered  incapable  of  selling  Highlanders  to 
the  India  Company.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  extract  from  Mr.  Bowman*a  letter. 
I  feel  myself  sensibly  pleased  by  the  appro- 
bation of  men  of  taste  and  learning ;  but  that 
my  vanity  may  not  get  too  much  to  windward, 
my  spirits  are  kept  under  by  a  total  inability 
to  renew  my  enterprises  in  the  poetical  way. 

We  are  tolerably  well,  and  love  you  both. 
Yours,  my  dear  Friend,         W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHK  KEWTON. 

Olney,  April  5, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — When  one  has  a  letter 
to  write,  there  is  nothing  more  useful  than 
to  make  a  beginning.  In  the  first  place,  be- 
cause unless  it  be  begun,  there  is  no  good 
reason  to  hope  it  will  ever  be  ended ;  and 
secondly,  because  the  beginning  is  half  the 
business,  it  being  much  more  difficult  to  put 
the  pen  in  motion  at  first,  than  to  continue 
the  progress  of  it  when  once  moved. 

Mrs.  C 's  illness,  likely  to  prove  mortal, 

and  seizing  her  at  such  a  time,  has  excited 
much  compassion  in  my  breast,  and  in  Mrs. 
Unwin's,  both  for  her  and  her  daughter.    To 


have  parted  with  a  child  she  loves  so  modi; 
intending  soon  to  follow  her ;  to  find  herself 
arrested  before  she  could  set  out^  and  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  her  most  valued  rela- 
tions ;  her  daughter's  life  too  threatened  bjr 
a  disorder  not  often  curable,  are  circumstaiv- 
ces  truly  affecting.  She  has  indeed  much 
natural  fortitude,  and,  to  make  her  condition 
still  more  tolerable,  a  good  Christian  hope 
for  her  support  But  so  it  is,  that  the  di^ 
tresses  of  those  who  least  need  our  pity  ex- 
cite it  most ;  the  amiableness  of  the  character 
engages  our  sympathy,  and  we  mourn  for 
persons  for  whom  perhaps  we  might  more 
reasonably  rejoice.  There  is  still  however  a 
possibility  that  she  may  recover;  an  event 
we  must  wish  for,  though  for  her  to  depart 
would  be  far  better.  Thus  we  would  alwajra 
withhold  from  the  skies  those  who  alone  can 
reach  them,  at  least  till  we  are  ready  to  bear 
them  company. 

Present  our  love,  if  you  please,  to  Misa 
C .*  I  saw  in  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,** for  last  month,  an  account  of  a  physi- 
cian who  has  discovered  a  new  method  of 
treating  consumptive  cases,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded wonderfully  in  the  trial.  He  finds 
the  seat  of  the  distemper  in  the  stomaclu 
and  cures  it  principally  by  emetics.  The 
old  method  of  encountering  the  disorder  has 
proved  so  unequal  to  the  task,  that  1  should 
be  much  inclined  to  anv  new  practice  that 
comes  well  recommended.  He  is  spoken  of 
as  a  sensible  and  judicious  man,  but  his  name 
I  have  forgot 

Our  love  to  all  under  your  roof,  and  in 
particular  to  Miss  Catlett,  if  she  is  with  you. 
Yours,  my  dear  Friend,        W.  fc. 


TO   THB  REV.  JOHH  KBWTQir.t 

Olney,  April  St  1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^My  device  was  intended 
to  represent,  not  my  own  heart  but  the 
heart  of  a  Christian,  mourning  and  yet  re- 
joicing, pierced  with  thorns,  yet  wreathed 
about  with  roses.  I  have  the  thorn  without 
the  rose.  My  briar  is  a  wintry  one;  the 
flowers  are  withered,  but  the  thorn  remains. 
My  days  are  spent  in  vanity,  and  it  is  impoAsi. 
ble  for  me  to  spend  them  otherwise.  No 
man  upon  earth  is  more  sensible  of  the  un- 
profitableness of  a  life  like  mine  than  I  an^ 
or  groans  more  heavily  under  the  burden. 
The  time  when  I  seem  to  be  most  rationailj 
employed  is  when  I  am  reading.  Mr  studies 
however  are  very  much  confined,  and  of  little 
use,  because  I  have  no  books  but  w^hat  1  bor- 
row, and  nobody  will  lend  me  a  memciry. 
My  own  is  almost  worn  out  I  read  the  fii- 
ographia  and  the  Review.  If  all  th#readen 
of  the  former  had  memories  like  mine,  tha 

*  Xf iw  ('utmiogliaai. 
t  Pnrate  oorrespoodflBoe. 
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eompilers  of  that  work  would  in  vain  have 
labored  to  reacae  the  great  names  of  past 
ages  from  oblivion,  for  what  I  read  to  day  I 
forget  to-morrow.  A  by-stander  might  say, 
TUi^  is  rdther  an  advantage,  the  book  is 
always  new ; — but  I  beg  the  by-slander's  par- 
don ;  I  can  recollect,  though  I  cannot  remem- 
ber, and  with  the  book  in  my  hand  I  recog- 
nizee chone  passages  which,  without  the  book, 
1  sbould  never  have  thought  of  more.  The 
Review  pleases  me  moat,  because,  if  the  con- 
tents escape  me,  I  regret  them  less,  being 
a  very  su))ercilious  reader  of  most  modern 
writers.  Either  I  dislike  the  subject^  or  the 
manner  of  treating  it ;  the  style  is  affected,  or 
the  matter  is  disgusting. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  see (though  he  was  a  learned  man,  and 

sometimes  wrote  like  a  wise  one,)  laboring 
under  invincible  prejudices  against  the  truth 
and  its  professors ;  heterodox  in  his  opinioi» 
upon  some  religious  subjects,  and  reasoning 
most  weakly  in  suppo^  of  them.  How  has 
he  toiled  to  prove  that  the  perdition  of  the 
wicked  is  not  eternal,  that  there  may  be  re- 
pentance in  hell,  and  that  the  devils  may  be 
saved  at  last:  thus  establishing,  as  far  as  in 
him  lies,  the  belief  of  a  purgatory.  When  I 
think  of  him,  I  think  too  of  some  who  shall 
say  hereafter,  **  Have  we  not  prophesied  in 
thy  name,  and  in  thy  name  done  many  won- 
drous works?  Then  shall  he  say  unto  them, 
Depart  from  me,  for  I  never  knew  you." 
But  perhaps  he  might  be  enlightened  in  his 
last  moments,  and  saved  in  the  very  article 
of  dissolution.  It  is  much  to  be  wished,  and 
indeed  hoped,  that  he  was.  Such  a  man 
reprobated  in  the  great  day  would  be  the 
most  melancholy  spectacle  of  all  that  shall 
fttand  at  the  left  hand  hereafter.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  many^  or  indeed  any,  will  be 
found  there,  who  in  their  lives  were  sober, 
virtuous,  and  sincere,  truly  pious  in  the  use 
of  their  little  light,  and,  though  ignorant  of 
God,  in  comparison  with  some  others,  yet,  suf- 
ficiently informed  to  know  that  He  is  to  be 
feared,  loved,  and  trusted.  An  operation  is 
ofien  performed  within  the  curtains  of  a  dy- 
ing be^  in  behalf  of  such  men.  that  the  nurse 
and  the  doctor  (1  mean  the  doctor  and  the 
nun^)  have  no  suspicion  of  The  soul 
makes  but  one  step  out  of  darkness  into 
bVht,  and  makes  that  step  without  a  witness. 
My  brother  s  cose  has  made  me  very  charita- 
ble in  my  opinion  about  the  future  state  of 
such  men. 

Yours,  my  dear  Friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  RBV.  JOHN   NBWTO^. 

^  OInojr,  May  5, 1783. 

You  may  auppo^e  that  I  did  not  hear  Mr. 
—  preach,  but  1  heard  of  him.  How  dif- 
ferent is  that  ploinnoKS  of  speech  which  a 


spiritual  theme  requires,  from  that  vulgar  di- 
alect which  this  gentleman  has  mistaken  for 
it !  Affectation  of  every  sort  is  odious,  es- 
pecially in  a  minister,  and  more  especially  an 
affectation  that  betrays  him  into  expressions 
fit  only  for  the  mouths  of  the  illiterate. 
Truth  indeed  needs  no  ornament,  neither 
does  a  beautiful  person;  but  to  clothe  it 
therefore  in  rags,  when  a  decent  habit  was  at 
hand,  would  be  esteemed  preposterous  and 
absurd.  The  best-proportioned  figure  may 
be  made  offensive  by  beggary  and  filth,  and 
even  truths,  which  came  down  from  heaven, 
though  they  cannot  forego  their  nature,  may 
be  disguised  and  disgraced  by  unsuitable  hn- 
guage.  It  is  strange  that  a  pupil  of  yours 
should  blunder  thus.  You  may  be  consoled 
however  by  reflecting,  that  he  could  not  have 
erred  so  grossly  if  he  had  not  totally  and 
wilfully  departed  both  from  your  instruction 
and  example.  Were  I  to  describe  your  style 
in  two  words,  I  should  call  it  plain  and  neat, 
simplicem  munditiis,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
I  could  give  it  juster  praise,  or  pay  it  a  greater 
compliment  He  that  speaks  to  be  under- 
stood by  a  congregation  of  rustics,  and  yet 
in  terms  that  would  not  offend  academical 
ears,  has  found  the  happy  medium.  This  is 
certainly  practicable  to  men  of  taste  and 
judgment,  and  the  practice  of  a  few  proves 
it.     Haclenus  de  concionaTido, 

We  are  truly  glad  to  hear  that  Miss  Cat- 
lett  is  better,  and  heartily  wish  you  more 
promising  accounts  from  Scotland.  Debe- 
mur  morti  nos  nostraque.  We  all  acknowl- 
edge the  debt,  but  are  seldom  pleased  when 
those  we  love  are  required  to  pay  it.  The 
demand  will  find  you  prepared  for  it 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM   URWIN. 

Olney,  May  IS,  1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^A  letter  written  from 
such  a  place  as  this  is  a  creation ;  and  crea- 
tion is  a  work  for  which  mere  mortal  man  is 
very  indifferently  qualified.  Ex  nihilo  nihil 
Jit,  is  a  maxim  that  applies  itself  in  every 
case,  where  Deity  is  not  concerned.  With 
this  view  of  the  matter,  I  should  charge  my- 
self with  extreme  folly  for  pretending  to 
work  without  materials,  did  I  not  know  that 
although  nothing  could  be  the  result,  even 
that  nothing  will  be  welcome.  If  I  can  tell 
you  no  news,  I  can  tell  you  at  least  that  I 
esteem  you  highly;  that  my  friendship  with 
you  and  yours  is  the  only  balm  of  my  life ;  a 
comfort  sufficient  to  reconcile  me  to  an  ex- 
istence destitute  of  any  other.  This  is  not 
the  language  of  to-day,  only  the  effect  of  a 
transient  cloud  suddenly  brought  over  me, 
and  suddenly  to  be  removed,  but  punctually 
expressive  of  my  habitual  frame  of  mino, 
such  OS  it  has  been  these  ten  years. 
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In  the  "  Review^  of  last  month,  I  met  with 
an  account  of  a  sermon  preached  by  Mr. 
Paley,  at  the  consecration  of  his  iriend, 
Bi:ihop  L.*  The  critic  admires  and  extols  the 
preacher,  and  devoutly  prays  the  Lord  of  the 
harvest  to  send  forth  more  such  laborers 
uito  his  vineyard.  I  rather  difier  from  him 
in  opinion,  not  being  able  to  conjecture  in 
what  respect  the  vineyard  will  be  benefited 
by  such  a  measure.  He  is  certainly  in- 
genious, and  has  stretched  his  ingenuity  to 
ttie  uttermost,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  church 
estiblished,  consisting  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  in  the  most  favorable  point  of  view. 
I  lay  it  down  for  a  rule  that  when  much  in- 
genuity is  necessary  to  gain  an  argument 
credit,  that  argument  is  unsound  at  bottom. 
So  is  his,  and  so  are  all  the  petty  devices  by 
which  he  seeks  to  enforce  it  He  says  first, 
"  that  the  appointment  of  various  orders  in 
the  church  is  attended  with  this  good  con- 
sequence, that  each  class  of  people  is  sup- 
plied with  a  clergy  of  their  own  level  and 
description,  with  whom  they  may  live  and 
associate  on  terms  of  equality.  But,  in 
order  to  eflect  this  good  purpose,  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  three  parsons  in  every 
parish,  one  for  the  gentr)%  one  for  traders 
and  mechanics,  and  one  for  the  lowest  of  the 
vulgar.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  find  many  par- 
ishes, where  the  laity  at  large  have  any  so- 
ciety with  their  minister  at  all.  This  there- 
fore is  fanciful,  and  a  mere  invention  :  in  the 
next  place  he  says  it  gives  a  dignity  to  the 
ministry  itself,  and  the  clergy  share  in  the 
respect  paid  to  their  superiors.  Much  good 
may  such  participation  do  them!  They 
themselves  know  how  little  it  amounts  to. 
The  dignity  a  parson  derives  from  the  lawn 
sleeves  and  square  cap  of  his  diocesan  will 
never  endanger  his  humility. 

Pope  says  truly — 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the  fellow, 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunella. 

Again — ^  Rich  and  splendid  situations  in 
the  church  have  been  justly  regarded  as 
prizes,  held  out  to  invite  persons  of  good 
hopes  and  ingenuous  attainments."  Agreed. 
But  the  prize  held  out  in  the  Scripture  is  of 
a  very  ditferent  kind ;  and  our  ecclesiastical 
baits  are  too  often  snapped  by  the  worthless, 
and  persons  of  no  attainments  at  all.  They 
are  indeed  incentives  to  avarice  and  ambition, 
^ut  not  to  those  acquirements,  by  which  only 
the  ministerial  function  can  be  adorned — zeal 
for  the  salvation  of  men,  humility,  and  self- 
denial.  Mr.  Paley  and  I  therefore  cannot 
agree. 

Yomrs,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 

We  think  Cowper  has  treated  Paley,  aa 
well  as  his  subject,  with  no  small  portion  of 

*  Dr.  Law,  Biihop  of  Ouliale. 


severity.  What  Paley's  argamentB  may  hare 
been,  m  establishing  his  first  pos^on,  we 
know  not,  but  we  should  have  exp«ieted  that 
the  poet  would  have  admitted  the  principle, 
however  he  might  have  disapproved  of  the 
comment  There  was  a  time  when  the  proper 
constitution  of  a  Christian  Church  furnished 
a  subject  of  inquiry  that  engaged  the  coun- 
cils of  princes,  convalsed  this  empire  to  its 
basis,  and  left  the  traces  of  an  awful  desohu 
tion  behind.  We  allude  to  the  times  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  to  the  momentous 
events  that  characterized  that  period.  In  the 
present  age,  the  matters  in  dispute  are  greatly 
changed.  The  important  question  now  agita- 
ted  is  the  lawfulness  of  the  union  of  church 
and  state,  so  far  as  that  lawfulness  is  decided 
by  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
Upon  this  subject  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
enter.  For  able  and  masterly  argument,  in 
defence  of  establishments,  we  beg  to  refer  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers,*  and  to  the  two 
last  Visitation  Charges  of  Chancellor  Dealtry. 
We  trust,  however,  thAt  we  may  be  allowed 
to  express  our  deep  conviction  that  the  timely 
removal»of  abuses  is  not  only  essential  to 
the  efficiency  and  preservation  of  the  church 
of  England,  but  also  imperatively  due  to  our 
own  honor  and  credit,  to  the  glory  of  God, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  true  religion. 

In  the  meantime  we  would  appeal  to  every 
intelligent  observer,  whether  there  has  ever 
been  a  period  in  the  annals  of  our  church, 
more  characterized  by  an  acknowledged  in- 
crease of  true  piety  than  in  the  era  in  which 
we  are  now  writing? — ^vvhether  there  is  not  a 
perceptible  revival  of  sound  doctrine  in  our 
pulpits,  and  of  devotedness  and  zeal  in  the 
lives  of  the  clergy  ?  Appealing  then  to  these 
facts,  which  he  that  runneth  may  read,  may 
we  not,  though  in  the  spirit  of  profound  hu- 
miliation, exclaim  with  the  wife  of  Manoah, 
"  If  the  Lord  were  pleased  to  kill  us,  he  would 
not  have  received  a  bumt-ofi*ering  and  a  meat- 
offering at  our  hands ;  neither  would  he  have 
showed  us  all  these  things;  nor  would,  a»  at 
this  time,  have  told  us  such  things  as  thet^.**! 

Let,  then,  the  sacred  edifice  be  suffered  to 
remain,  built  as  it  is  on  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself 
being  the  chief  comer-stone;  but  let  what 
time  hath  impaired,  or  infirmity  bath  dis- 
figured, be  restored  and  amendeo.  And  let 
this  be  the  language  of  her  friends,  as  well  as 
of  every  honorable  and  conscentious  oppo- 
nent, which  was  once  expressed  by  the  cele- 
brated  Beza :  "  If  now  the  reformed  churches 
of  England,  administered  by  the  authority  of 
bishops  and  archbishops,  do  hold  on,  as  this 
hath  happened  to  thai  church  in  our  memory* 
that  she  hath  had  men  of  that  calling,  not 
only  most  notable  martyrs  of  (9od,  but  also 

•  See  Dr.  Ouhncci  <m  KrtabliAmwrtft. 
t  Jodget  xiU.  S3. 
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excellent  pastors  and  doctors;  let  ber,  in 
God's  name,  enjoy  this  singular  bounty  of 
God,  which  I  wiah  she  may  hold  forever."* 


TO  JOSEFH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Oloey,  May  96, 1783. 

I  feel  for  my  uncle,  and  do  not  wonder 
that  his  loss  afflicts  him.  A  connexion  that 
has  subsisted  so  many  years,  could  not  be 
rent  asuDder  without  great  pain  to  the  sur- 
vivor. I  hope,  however,  and  doubt  not,  but 
when  he  has  had  a  little  more  time  for  recol- 
lection, he  will  find  that  consolation  in  his 
own  fiunily,  which  it  is  not  the  lot  of  every 
father  to  be  blessed  with.  It  seldom  happens 
that  married  persons  live  together  so  long,  or 
so  happily;  but  this,  which  one  feels  one's 
self  ready  to  suggest  as  matter  of  alleviation, 
is  the  very  circumstance  that  aggravates  his 
distress;  therefore  he  misses  her  the  more 
and  feels  that  he  can  but  ill  spare  her.  It  is, 
however,  a  necessary  tax,  which  all  who  live 
long  must  pay  for  their  longevity,  to  lose 
many  whom  they  would  be  rlad  to  detain 


(perhaps  those  in  whom  all  their  happii^i 
is  centred),  and  to  see  them  step  inta^i 
grave  before  them.  In  one  respect,  at  le-ast, 
this  is  a  merciful  appointment  When  life 
has  lost  that  to  which  it  owed  its  principal 
relish,  we  may  ourselves  the  more  cheerfully 
resign  it.  I  beg  you  would  present  him  with 
my  most  affectionate  wmembrance,  and  tell 
hhn,  if  you  think  fit,  how  much  I  wish  that 
the  evening  of  his  long  day  may  be  serene 
and  happy.  ^-  C* 

TO  THE  KEV.  JOHH  NEWTON. 

Olney,  May  31, 1783. 

We  rather  rejoice  than  mourn  with  you  on 

the  occasion  of  Mrs  C 's  death.     In  the 

case  of  believers,  death  has  lost  his  sting,  not 
only  with  respect  to  those  he  takes  away,  but 
with  rvspect  to  sur\'ivors  also.     Nature  in- 
deed will  always  suggest  some  causes  of  sor- 
row, when  an  amiable  and  Christian  friend 
departs,  but  the  Scripture  so  many  more  and 
•o  much  more  important  reasons  to  rejoice, 
that,  on   such   occasions,  perhaps  more  re- 
markably than  on  any  other,  sorrow  is  turned 
mto  joy.     The  law  of  our  land  is  affronted  if 
we  say  the  king  dies,  and  insists  on  it  that  he 
only  demises.     This,  which  is  a  fiction  where 
a  monarch  only  is  in  question,  in  the  case  of 
a  Christian  is  reality  and  tnith.    Ho  only  lavs 
aaide  a  body  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  be 
enc^umbered  with  no  longer ;  and  instead  of 
dying,  in  that  moment  he  begins  to  live. 
BatUiis  the  world  does  not  understand,  there- 
fore the  kings  of  it  must  go  on  demising  to 
the  end  of  v\e  chapter.  W.  C. 

*  '^FniaCar  tan^  isti  slrumlari  Det  beneflcentiA,  quas 
Mbam  lUi  ^1  jwrpelua."— BriT,  He»p.  eul  Sarav.  p.  111. 
t  Aahte/  Cowper*  Eoq.,  who  bad  rooeoUy  lost  bla  wife. 


TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM   BULL.* 

Olney,  June  3, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^My  greenhouse  fronted 
with  myrtles,  and  where  1  hear  nothing  but 
the  pattering  of  a  fine  shower  and  the  sound 
of  distant  thunder,  wants  only  the  fumes  of 
your  pipe  to  make  it  perfectly  delightful. 
Tobacco  was  not  known  in  the  golden  age. 
So  much  the  worse  for  the  golden  age.  This 
age  of  iron  or  lead  would  be  insupportable 
without  it ;  and,  therefore,  we  may  leasonably 
suppose,  that  the  happhiess  of  those  better 
days  would  have  been  much  improved  by  the 
use  of  it  We  hope  that  you  and  your  son 
are  perfectly  recovered.  The  season  has 
been  most  unfavorable  to  animal  life ;  and  I, 
who  am  merely  animal,  have  suffered  much 
by  it. 

Though  I  should  be  glad  to  write,  I  write 
little  or  nothing.  The  time  for  such  fruit  is 
not  yet  come ;  but  I  expect  it,  and  I  wish  for 
it.  I  want  amusement,  and,  deprived  of  that, 
have  nothing  to  supply  the  place  of  it  I 
send  you,  however,  according  to  my  promise 
to  send  you  everything,  two  stanzas,  com- 
posed at  the  request  of  Lady  Austen.  She 
wanted  words  to  a  tune  she  much  admired, 
and  I  wrote  her  the  following, — 

ON   PEACE. 

No  longer  I  follow  a  sound,  &c.t 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

Olney,  June  8, 1783. 
My  dear  William, — Our  severest  winter, 
commonly  called  the  spring,  is  now  over,  and 
I  find  myself  seated  in  my  favorite  recess,  the 
greenhouse.  In  such  a  situation,  so  silent, 
so  shady,  where  no  human  foot  is  heard,  and 
where  only  my  myrtles  presume  to  peep  in 
at  the  window,  you  may  suppose  I  have  no 
interruption  to  complain  of,  and  that  my 
thoughts  are  perfectly  at  my  command.  But 
the  beauties  of  the  spot  are  themselves  an 
interruption,  my  attention  being  called  upon 
by  those  very  myrtles,  by  a  double  row  of 
grass  pinks,  just  beginning  to  blossom,  and 
by  a  bed  of  beans  already  in  bloom ;  and  you 
are  to  consider  it,  if  you  please,  as  no  snufll 
proof  of  my  regard,  that,  though  you  ]^ve  so 
many  powerful  rivals,  1  disengage  myself 
from  them  all,  and  devote  this  hour  entirely 

to  you. 

You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bull  of  Newport — ^perhaps  it  is  as  well  for 
you  that  you  are  not.  You  would  regret 
still  more  than  you  do,  that  there  are  so 
many  miles  interposed  between  us.  He 
spends  part  of  the  day  with  us  to-morrow. 

*  Privoto  cnrrespondonce. 
%  Vide  Poems. 
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A  dissenter,  but  a  libera]  one ;  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  of  genius ;  master  of  a  fine  imagi- 
nation, or  rather  not  master  of  it — an  imagi- 
nation which,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the 
company  he  loves,  and  can  confide  in,  runs 
away  with  him  into  such  fields  of  s^culation, 
as  amuse  and  enliven  every  other  imagination 
that  has  the  happiness  to  be  of  the  party ! 
at  other  times  he  has  a  tender  and  delicate 
sort  of  melancholy  in  his  disposition,  not  less 
agreeable  in  its  way.  No  men  are  better 
qualified  for  companions  in  such  a  world  as 
this  than  men  of  such  a  temperament  Every 
scene  of  life  has  two  sides,  a  dark  and  a 
bright  one,  and  the  mind  that  has  an  equal 
mixture  of  melancholy  and  vivacity  is  best  of 
all  qualified  for  the  contemplation  of  either. 
He  Ciin  be  lively  without  levity,  and  pensive 
without  dejection.  Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Bull. 
But — he  smokes  tobacco — ^nothing  is  per- 
fect  

Nihil  est  ab  omni 
Parte  beatum. 

On  the  other  side  I  send  you  a  something, 
a  9ong  if  you  please,  composed  last  Thurs- 
day :  the  incident  happened  the  day  before.* 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  HEWTON. 

Olney,  June  13, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  thank  you  for  your 
Dutch  communications.  The  suflVage  of 
such  respectable  men  must  have  given  you 
much  pleasure,  a  pleasure  only  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  consciousness  you  had  before 
of  having  published  truth,  and  of  having 
served  a  good  master  by  doing  so. 

I  have  always  regretted  that  your  ecclesi- 
astical history  went  no  further :  I  never  saw 
a  work  that  I  thought  more  likely  to  serve 
the  cause  of  truth,  nor  history  applied  to  so 
good  a  purpose.f  The  facts  incontestable, 
tlio  grand  observation  upon  them  nil  irrefra- 
gible,  and  the  style,  in  my  judgment,  incom- 
parably better  than  that  of  Robertson  or 
Gibbon.  I  would  give  you  my  reasons  for 
thinkinjr  so,  if  I  hod  not  a  very  urgent  one 
for  deelininjj  it  You  have  no  ear  for  such 
music,  whoever  may  be  the  performer.  What 
yon  added,  but  never  printed,  is  quite  equal 
to  who^  has  appeared,  which  I  think  might 
have  encouraged  you  to  proceed,  though  you 

•  Here  followed  hw  song  of  **  The  Rose.** 
t  Nt'WU)n'»  "  Review  of  Ecclesiastical  Ulatory,**  so  far 
an  II  priKi'eded,  was  mach  esteemed  ,bul  was  Incomplete. 
It  had  the  merit,  however,  of  auKgetiUng  to  the  Rer. 
Joseph  Miluer  the  first  idea  of  his  own  more  onlarKed 
and  valuable  undertaking,  on  the  same  subject,  lu  this 
work  the  excellent  authctr  pursued  the  design  executed 
in  part  by  Newton.  Insteaa  of  exhibiting  the  historj  of 
Cbrisiiiui'ily  as  a  mere  record  of  facts  and  eventa,  he 
traced  the  ri«»  and  pn>«^ress  of  true  rellGrion,  and  its  pre- 
aervation  through  successive  ages ;  and  thus  aObrdea  an 
incouu^stable  evidence  of  the  superintending  power  and 
fiathfulneMofGod. 


missed  that  freedom  in  writing  whieh  jovl 
found  before.  While  you  were  at  01ney» 
this  was  at  least  possible ;  in  a  state  of  r^ 
tirement  you  had  leisure,  without  whieh  I 
suppose  Paul  himself  could  not  have  written 
his  epistles.  But  those  days  are  fied,  &Dd 
every  hope  of  a  continuation  is  fled  with 
them. 

The  day  of  judgment  is  spoken  of  not 
only  as  a  surprise,  but  a  snare,  a  snare  upon 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  A  differ* 
ence  indeed  will  obtain  in  favor  of  the  godly, 
which  is,  that  though  a  snare,  a  sodden,  in 
some  sense  an  unexpected,  and  in  every  sense 
an  awful,  event,  yet  it  will  find  th^m  prepared 
to  meet  it  But,  the  day  being  thus  cbanic> 
terized,  a  wide  field  is  consequently  open  to 
conjecture ;  some  will  look  for  it  at  one  pe- 
riod, and  some  at  another ;  we  shall  most  of 
us  prove  at  last  to  have  been  mistaken,  and 
if  any  should  prove  to  have  guessed  aright, 
they  will  reap  no  advantage,  the  felicity  of 
their  conjecture  being  incapable  of  proo^  till 
the  day  itself  shall  prove  it  My  own  senti- 
ments upon  the  subject  ippear  to  me  per- 
fectly scriptural,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  difl^er  totally  from  those  of  all  who  have 
ever  thought  about  it,  being  however  so  sin- 
gular, and  of  no  importance  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  and  being  moreover  difficult  to 
swallow  just  in  proportion  as  they  are  pecu- 
liar, I  keep  them  to  myself. 

I  am  and  always  nave  been  a  gjeat  ob- 
server of  natural  appearances,  but  I  think  not 
a  superstitious  one.  The  fallibility  of  those 
speculations  which  lead  men  of  fanciful  minds 
to  interpret  scripture  by  the  contingencies  of 
the  day,  is  evident  from  this  consideration, 
that  what  the  God  of  the  scriptures  has  seen 
fit  to  conceal  he  will  not  as  the  God  of  nature 
publish.  He  is  one  and  the  same  in  both  ca> 
pacities,  and  consistent  with  himself  and  his 
purpose,  if  he  designs  a  secret  impenetrable 
in  whatever  way  we  attempt  to  open  it  It 
is  impossible  however  for  an  obser>'cr  of  wrt- 
ural  phenomena  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  the  present  season.  The  fogB 
I  mentioned  in  my  last  still  continue,  thoagh 
till  yesterday  the  earth  was  as  dry  as  intense 
heat  could  make  it  The  sun  continues  to 
rise  and  set  without  his  rays,  and  hardly 
shines  at  noon,  even  in  a  cloudless  sky.  At 
eleven  last  night  the  moon  was  a  dull  red; 
she  was  nearly  at  her  highent  elevation,  and 
had  the  color  of  heated  brick.  She  wonld 
naturally,  I  know,  have  such  an  appearance 
looking  through  a  misty  atmosphere,  but  th^t 
such  an  atmosphere  should  obtain  for  ^o  long 
a  time,  in  a  country  where  it  has  not  hap- 
pened in  my  remembrance,  even  in  winter, 
is  rather  remarkable.  We  have  had  more 
thunder-storms  th;in  have  consisted  well  wilh 
the  pejice  of  the  fearful  maidens  in  Olney, 
though  not  so  many  as  have  happened 
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places  at  no  great  distance,  nor  so  violent 
Yesterday  morning  however,  at  seven  o'clocfti 
two  fire-balls  burst  either  on  the  steeple  or 
elo!»e  to  it  William  Andrews  saw  them 
meet  at  that  point  and  immediately  after  saw 
soch  a  smoke  issue  from  the  apertures  in  the 
steeple,  as  soon  rendered  it  invisible;  the 
noi^e  of  the  explosion  surpassed  all  the 
noises  I  ever  heard ;  you  would  have  thought 
tliAt  a  thousand  sledge-hammers  wero  batter- 
ing great  stones  to  powder,  all  in  the  same 
instant  The  weather  is  still  as  hot  i^nd  the 
air  is  full  of  vapor,  as  if  there  had  been 
neither  rain  nor  thunder  all  the  summer. 

There  was  once  a  periodical  paper  pub- 
lished, called  Mist*s  Journal:  a  name  well 
adapted  to  the  sheet  before  you.  Misty  how- 
ever as  I  am,  I  do  not  mean  to  be  mystical, 
but  to  be  understood,  like  an  almanac-maker, 
according  to  the  letter.  As  a  poet  neverthe- 
less, I  claim,  if  any  wonderful  event  should 
follow,  a  right  to  apply  all  and  every  such 
post-prognostic  to  the  purposes  of  the  tragic 

muse. 

Yours,  W.  C. 

[t  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  that  these 
stngular  appearances  presented  by  the  atmo- 
sphere and  heavens,  with  accompanying  thun- 
(l^r-5dorms,  were  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
England.  At  Dover,  the  fog  was  of  such 
long  continuance,  that  the  opposite  shore 
could  not  be  discerned  for  three  weeks.  In 
other  places  the  storms  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning were  awful,  and  destructive  both  to  life 
and  property.  But  this  phenomenon  was 
not  confined  to  England  only ;  it  extended  to 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  Spain,  and 
even  to  some  parts  of  Africa.     In  Paris,  the 

3>pearttnees  were  so  portentous,  and  the 
arm  so  considerable,  that  the  great  astron- 
omer Lalande  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of 
the  journals,  m  order  to  compose  the  public 
mind.  We  subjoin  it  in  a  note  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  reader,  and  as  illustrating  his 
views  on  the  subject*    In  the  preceding  reb- 

•  *Ml  i«  loiotni  to  you  thiU  for  some  dajra  past  people 
btre  boeo  inoenanUv  Inquiring  what  is  the  occasion  of 
the  thick  dry  fo)(  which  almoot  constantly  covers  tho 
baiTeas  T  And,  as  this  question  is  particularly  put  to 
litraDomerai  I  think  myself  obligod  to  say  a  few  words 
bo  Uw  «ubjrct,  more  oapedally  since  a  kind  of  terror 
bcma*  to  spr^ul  In  society.  It  is  said  by  some,  that  the 
dWMii!>n  in  i^^alabrla  were  preceded  by  similar  weather ; 
saj  by  others*  that  a  dangerous  comot  ruisms  ut  present. 
In  1773  1  experienced  h>>w  fast  conjecture.^  of  this  kind, 
which  lirurln  aroonfTst  the  ignorant,  even  in  the  most  en- 
Ikcltttiied  a^e*,  pHxysxl  ttom  mouth  to  mnuth,  till  they 
KM-h  the  t»e«4  surictit^  and  And  their  way  orn  to  the 
puUk:  irrinU.  The  miUtltude,  then>fure,  mav  0-j.^ily  be 
sufifH^wd  in  draw  strange  conclu^^ions,  whon  they  hch  tho 
suD  of  a  bldud  color,  shed  u  melancholy  light,  and  cause 
a  mart  sultry  brat. 

*Thi«.  however.  Is  nothing  more  than  a  very  natural 
afltrt  frmn  a  hot  siln.  ntWr  a  long  8ucc<*Mion  of  heavy 
ram  The  ftmt  lmprtMc*ion  of  luMit  bus  ut  cosKUily  and 
ittldenly  rarefhsd  a  supembundance  of  wiery  paritclt*s 
with  which  thw  earth  wan  deeply  impn.'(;niiteU,and  given 
tkem.  as  tbf)}  rone«  a  dimness  and  ruri^fucMon  not  us;iul 
kfOOffiiBCMi  ioipt,  ^^Dk  La  LahokJ" 

Tte  daii8«r  to  which  meo  of  philosophical  minds  seem 


ruary  occurred  the  calamitous  earthquakes  in 
Calabria  and  Sicily  ;*  by  which  solemn  catas- 
trophe the  city  oi  Messina  was  overthrown, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  its  population, 
consisting  of  thirty  thousand  souls,  wholly 
destroyed.  This  awful  event  was  preceded 
by  an  horizon  full  of  black  intense  fog,  the 
earthquake  next  followed,  with  two  succesive 
shocks,  and  subsequently  a  whirlpool  of  fire 
issued  from  the  earth,  which  completed  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  noble  and  great  ed- 
ifices that  still  remained.  We  refer  the 
reader  for  the  terrible  details  of  this  afi^icting 
calamity  to  the  narrative  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  which  cannot  be  read  without 
alarm  and  terror.  Nor  can  we  omit  the  fol- 
lowing just  and  impressive  moral  from  the 
pen  ot  Cowper. 

What  then !  were  they  the  wicked  above  all, 
And  we  the  righteous,  whose  fast  anchor'd  isle 
Mov'd  not.  while  theirs  was  rock'd,  like  a  Ugh: 

skiff. 
The  sport  of  every  wave  1    No :  none  are  clear, 
And  none  than  we  more  ^ilty.     But,  where  all 
Stand  chargeable  with  guilt,  and  to  the  shaHs 
Of  wrath  obnoxious  Ood  may  choose  his  mark; 
May  punish,  if  he  please,  the  less  to  warn 
The  more  malignant.     If  he  spar'd  not  them, 
Tremble  and  be  amaz'd  at  thine  escape, 
Far  guiltier  England,  lest  he  spare  not  thee. 

Thek,  book  ii. 

to  be  peculiarly  exposed  is  the  habit  of  accoanting  for 
the  phenomena  of  nature  too  exclusively  by  the  opera- 
Uon  of  mere  sccondanr  causes:  while  the  supreme 
agency  of  a  first  Great  Cause  Is  too  much  overlooked. 
The  universality  of  these  appearances  occurring  at  the 
same  time  in  Eneland,  France,  Italy,  and  so  many  other 
countries,  awakens  rejections  of  a  more  solemn  cast,  in  a 
mind  imbued  with  Christian  principles.  Ho  who  reads 
Profe««or  Barruers  work,  and  the  concurring  testimony 
adduced  by  Robinson,  as  to  the  extent  of  infidelity  and 
even  atheism,  gathering  at  that  Ume  in  the  different 
states  of  Europe,  might,  we  thinly  see  in  these  signs  in 
the  moon,  and  in  the  stars,  and  in  the  heavens,  sumo  in* 
timations  of  impending  Judgments,  which  followed  so 
shortly  aAer;  and  evidences  of  the  power  and  existence 
of  that  God,  which  many  so  impiously  questioned  and 
defied. 

*  Cowper  has  selected  this  awful  catastrophe  for  the 
exercise  of  his  poetic  powers.  His  mind  seems  to  have 
been  Impregnated  with  the  grandeur  of  the  theme, 
which  he  has  presented  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
with  all  the  accuracy  of  historic  detail.  We  quoto  the 
following  extracts. 

"  Alas  for  Sicily  I  rude  firagments  now 
Lie  scatter^,  where  the  shapely  column  stood. 
Her  palaces  are  dust.    In  all  her  streets 
The  voice  of  singing  and  Uie  sprighUy  chord 
Are  silent.  .... 

The  rocks  fall  headlong,  and  the  valleys  rise~ 

The  sylvan  scene 
Migrates  uplifted ;  and  with  all  its  soil 
Alighting  in  (hr  distant  fields,  finds  out 
A  new  possessor,  and  survives  the  change. 
Ocean  has  caught  the  frenzy,  and,  upwrought 
To  an  enormous  and  overbearing  height, 
Not  bv  a  mighty  wmd,  but  by  that  voice 
Wliich  winds  and  waves  obey,  invades  the  shore 
Re:«lslles8.    Never  such  a  sudden  flood, 
l^pridvM  so  high,  and  sent  on  such  a  charge, 
Pos^eiwed  an  inland  scene.    Where  now  the  throng 
That  pressM  the  beach,  and,  hanly  to  depart. 
Look  d  to  the  s«a  for  safely?— They  are  gone. 
Gone  with  the  refiucut  wave  into  the  deep— 
A  prince  with  half  his  people  V^ 

7\Mi,te>okU. 
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TO  THE   REV.  JOHK  NEWTON. 

Olney.  June  17, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Your  letter  reached  Mr. 

S         while  Mr. was  with  him ;  whether 

it  wrought  any  change  in  his  opinion  of  that 
gentleman,  as  a  preacher,  I  know  not ;  but  for 
my  own  |»rt  I  give  you  full  credit  for  the 
soundness  and  rectitude  of  yours.  No  man 
was  ever  scolded  out  of  his  sins.  The  heart, 
corrupt  as  it  is,  imd  because  it  is  so,  grows 
angry  if  it  be  not  treated  with  some  manage- 
ment and  good  manners,  and  scolds  again. 
A  surly  mastiff  wQl  bear  perhaps  to  be 
stroked,  though  he  will  growl  even  under 
that  operation,  but,  if  you  touch  him  rough- 
ly, he  will  bite.  There  is  no  grace  that  the 
spirit  of  self  can  counterfeit  with  more  suc- 
cess than  a  religious  zeal.  A  man  thinks  he 
is  fighting  for  Christ,  and  he  is  fighting  for 
his  own  notions.  He  thinks  that  he  is  skil- 
fully searching  the  hearts  of  others,  when  he 
is  only  gratifying  the  malignity  of  his  own, 
and  charitably  supposes  his  hearers  destitute 
of  all  grace,  that  he  may  shine  the  more  in 
his  own  eyes  by  comparison.  When  he  has 
performeci  this  notable  task,  he  wonders 
that  they  are  not  converted,  **  he  has  given  it 
them  soundly,"  and  if  they  do  not  tremble 
and  confess  that  God  is  in  him  of  a  truth,  he 
gives  them  up  as  reprobate,  incorrigible,  and 
lost  forever.  But  a  man  that  loves  me,  if  he 
sees  me  in  an  error,  will  pity  me,  and  endeav- 
or calmly  to  convince  me  oi  it,  and  persuade 
me  to  forsake  it  If  he  has  great  and  good 
news  to  tell  me,  he  will  not  do  it  angrily,  and 
in  much  heat  and  discomposure  of  spirit.  It 
is  not  therefore  easy  to  conceive  on  what 
ground  a  minister  can  justify  a  conduct  which 
only  proves  that  he  does  not  understand  his 
errand.  The  absurdity  of  it  would  cer- 
tainly strike  him,  if  he  were  not  himself  de- 
luded. 

A  people  wUl  always  love  a  minister,  if  a 
minister  seems  to  love  his  people.  The  old 
maxim.  Simile  agit  in  simile,  is  in  no  case 
more  exactly  verified;  therefore  you  were 
beloved  at  Olney,  and,  if  you  preached  to 
the  Chicksaws  and  Chactaws,  would  be 
equally  beloved  by  them. 

W.C. 

Tenderness  in  a  minister  is  a  very  impor- 
tant qualification,  and  indispensable  to  his 
success.  The  duty  of  it  is  enjoined  in  an 
apostolical  precept,  and  the  wisdom  of  it  in- 
culcated in  another  passage  of  scripture. 
"Speaking  the  truth  in  love."  "He  that 
uinneth  souls  is  wise."  We  have  often 
thought  that  one  reason  why  a  larger  portion 
of  divine  blessing  fiiils  to  accompany  the 
ministrations  of  die  sanctuary,  is  t[  s  want 
of  more  affectionate  expostulation,  more 
earnest  entreaty,  and  more  tenderness  and 
sympathy  in  the  preacher.    The  heart  that  is 


unmoved  by  our  reproof  may  periiaps  yield 
iD  the  persuasiveness  of  our  app^.  We 
fully  admit  that  it  is  divine  grace  alone  thai 
can  subdue  the  power  of  sin  in  the  soul ;  but 
in  the  whole  economy  of  grace,  as  well  as  of 
Providence,  there  is  always  perceptible  a  wise 
adaptation  of  means  to  the  eud.  Who  is 
not  impressed  by  the  tenderness  and  earnest 
solicitations  of  St  Paul  i  Who  can  contem- 
plate the  Saviour  weeping  over  Jenibalem, 
without  emotions  of  the  profoundest  admi- 
ration ?  And  who  does  not  know  that  the 
spectacle  of  man^s  misery  and  guilt  first  sug. 
gested  the  great  plan  of  redemption,  and  that 
the  scheme  of  mercy  which  divine  love  de- 
vised in  heaven  dying  love  accomplished  on 
earth? 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Olaey,  Jnoe  19, 1781 
My  dear  Friend, — ^The  translation  of  vour 
letters*  into  DxUch  was  news  that  pleasp^  me 
much.  I  intended  plain  prose,  but  a  rhyorte 
obtruded  itself,  and  I  became  poetical  \vh«rn 
I  least  expected  it  When  you  wrote  those 
letters,  you  did  not  dream  Uiat  you  were  de- 
signed for  an  apostle  to  the  Dutch.  Yet,  ko 
it  proves,  and  such  among  many  other*  sltv 
the  advantages  we  derive  from  the  art  of 
printing — an  art  in  which  indisputably  man 
was  instructed  by  the  same  great  Teacher, 
who  taught  him  to  embroider  for  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  which  amounts  almost 
to  as  great  a  blessing  as  the  gift  of  tongues 
The  summer  is  passing  away,  and  hitherto 
has  hardly  been  either  seen  or  felt  Perpetual 
clouds  intercept  the  influence  of  the  sun,  and 
for  the  most  part  there  is  an  auUinuuU  cold- 
ness in  the  weather,  though  we  aic  almost 
upon  the  eve  of  the  longest  day. 

We  are  well,  and  always  mindful  of  you : 
be  mindful  of  us,  and  assured  that  we  love 
you. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   NEWTON. 

Olney,  July  S7,  IT8X 

My  dear  Friend. — You  cannot  have  more 
pleasure  in  receiving  a  letter  from  me  than  I 
should  find  in  WTiting  it,  were  it  not  almost 
impossible  in  such  a  place  to  find  a  subject 

I  live  in  a  worid  abounding  with  incidents, 
upon  which  many  grave  and  perhaps  some 
profitable  observations  might  be  made ;  but, 
those  incidents  never  reaching  my  unfortn. 
nate  ears,  both  the  entertaining  narrative,  aiid 
the  reflection  it  might  suggest,  are  to  me  an- 
nihilated  and  lost  I  looK  back  to  the  past 
week  and  say,  what  did  it  produce?     I  ask 

*  Npwton*B  ""  CmrdiphontA.**  •  Work  of  gresA  aarfi  «■< 


•  Newton  B  **^«raiunoniA,' 
inlenat,  and  full  of  vtiUiculMa. 
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the  EAtnc  question  of  the  week  preceding, 
ftnd  duly  receive  the  same  answer  from  boui 
— nothing !  A  situation  b'ke  this,  in  which  I 
am  as  unknown  to  the  world  as  I  am  igno- 
rant of  all  that  passes  in  it,  in  which  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  think,  would  exactly  suit 
me,  were  oy  subject  of  meditation  as  agree- 
able as  my  leisure  is  uninterrupted :  my  pas- 
^on  for  retiremeut  is  not  at  all  abated,  after 
eM>  many  years  spent  in  the  most  sequestered 
state,  but  rather  increased.  A  circumstance 
I  should  esteem  wonderful  to  a  degree  not  to 
be  aoconnted  for,  considering  the  condition  of 
my  mind,  did  I  not  know  that  we  think  as  we 
are  made  to  think,  and  of  course  approve  and 
prefer  as  Providence,  who  appoints  the  bounds 
of  our  habitation,  chooses  for  us.  Thus  I 
am  both  free  and  a  prisoner  at  the  same  time. 
The  world  is  before  me ;  I  am  not  shut  up 
in  the  Bastile ;  there  are  no  moats  about  my 
castle,  no  locks  upon  my  gates,  of  which  I 
have  not  the  key — but  an  invisible,  uncon- 
trollable agency,  a  local  attachment,  an  incli- 
nation more  forcible  than  I  ever  felt,  even  to 
the  place  of  mv  birth,  serves  me  for  prison- 
walls,  and  for  bounds  which  I  cannot  pass. 
In  former  years  I  have  known  sorrow,  and 
before  I  had  ever  tasted  of  spiritual  trouble. 
The  effect  was  an  abhorrence  of  the  scene  in 
which  I  had  suffered  so  much,  and  a  weari- 
QCHS  of  those  objects  which  I  had  so  long 
looked  at  with  an  eye  of  despondency  and 
dejection.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  me  now. 
The  same  cause  subsisting,  and  in  a  much 
more  powerful  degree,  fails  to  produce  its 
natural  effect  The  very  stones  in  the  gar- 
den-walls are  my  intimate  acquaintance.  I 
should  miss  almost  the  minutest  object,  and 
be  disagreeably  affected  bv  its  removal,  and 
am  persoaded  that,  were  it  possible  I  could 
leave  this  incommodious  nook  for  a  twelve- 
month, I  should  return  to  it  again  with  rap- 
ture, and  be  transported  with  the  sight  of  ob- 
jects, which  to  all  the  world  beside  would  be 
at  least  indifferent ;  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
such  as  the  ragged  thatch  and  the  tottering 
walls  of  the  neighboring  cottages,  disgusting. 
But  so  it  is,  and  it  is  so,  because  here  is  to  be 
my  abode,  and  because  such  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  Him  that  placed  me  in  it 

Iste  terrarum  mihi  prster  omnes 
Angulus  ridet. 

It  is  the  place  of  all  the  world  I  love  the 
most  not  for  any  happiness  it  affords  me,  but 
because  here  I  can  be  miserable  with  most 
convenience  to  myself,  and  with  the  least  dis- 
tDTbance  to  others. 

You  wonder,  and  (I  dare  say)  unfeignedly, 
becauN*  you  do  not  think  yourself  entitled 
to  such  praise,  that  I  prefer  your  style,  as  an 
historian,  to  that  of  thv  two  most  renowned 
writers  of  history  the  present  day  Uha  seen. 
That  you  may  not  suspect  me  of  having  said 


more  than  my  real  opinion  will  warrant  I 
will  tell  you  why.  In  your  style  I  see  no 
affectation,  in  every  line  of  theirs  I  see  noth- 
ing else.  They  disgust  me  always ;  Robert- 
son with  his  pomp  and  his  strut  ^nd  Gibbon 
with  his  finical  and  French  manners.  You 
are  as  correct  as  they.  You  express  your- 
self with  as  much  precision.  Your  words 
are  ranged  with  as  much  propriety,  but  you 
do  not  set  your  periods  to  a  tune.  They  dis- 
cover a  perpetual  desire  to  exhibit  themselves 
to  advantage,  whereas  your  subject  engrosses 
you.  They  sing,  and  you  say ;  whiib,  as  his- 
tory is  a  thing  to  be  said  and  not  sung,  is  in 
my  judgment  very  much  to  your  advantage. 
A  writer  that  despises  their  tricks,  and  is  yet 
neither  inelegant  nor  inharmonious,  proves 
himself,  by  that  single  circumstance,  a  man 
of  superior  judgment  and  ability  to  them 
both.  You  have  my  reasons.  I  honor  a 
manly  character,  in  which  good  sense  and  a 
desire  of  doing  good  are  the  predominant 
features — but  lUfectation  is  an  emetic. 

W.  C. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  former  part  of 
the  preceding  letter  without  emotion.  Who 
has  not  felt  the  force  of  local  associations, 
and  their  power  of  presenting  affecting  recol- 
lections to  the  mind? 

"  I  could  not  bear,"  says  Pope,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  **  to  have  even  an  old  post  removed 
out  of  ihe  way  with  which  my  eyes  had  been 
familiar  from  my  youth." 

Among  the  Swiss,  the  force  of  association 
is  so  strong,  that  it  is  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  the  "  maladie  du  pays ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  on  hearing  one  of  their  national 
airs  in  a  foreign  land,  so  overpowering  was 
the  effect  that,  though  engaged  in  warfare  at 
the  time,  they  threw  down  Uieir  arms  and  re- 
turned to  their  own  country.  The  emotions 
awakened  by  some  of  the  Swiss  airs,  such  as 
the  "  Rantz  des  Vaches,"  and  the  affecting 
pathos  of  **  La  Suissesse  au  bord  du  lac, 
when  heard  on  their  native  lakes,  are  always 
remembered  by  the  traveller  with  delight 
The  feelings  of  a  still  higher  kind  connected 
with  local -associations  are  expressed  with 
so  much  grace  and  eloquence  in  Dr.  John- 
son's celebrated  allusion  to  this  subject  that 
we  close  our  remarks  by  inserting  the  pas- 
sage,— 

"We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious 
island,  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions,  whence  savage  clans  and 
roving  barbarians  derived  the  oenefits  of 
knowledge  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To 
abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
would  be  impossible,  if  it  were  endeavored, 
and  would  be  foolish  if  it  were  possible. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of 
our  senses,  whatever  m  ikes  the  past,  the 
distant,  or  the  future,  predominate  over  the 
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present,  advances  ns  in  the  dignity  of  think- 
ing beings.  Far  from  me  and  far  from  my 
friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as  may 
conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over 
any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wis- 
dom, bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little 
to  be  envied,  wlitse  patriotism  would  not 
gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or 
whose  piety  w^ould  not  grow  warmer  among 
the  ruins  of  lona."* 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM  TTNWm. 

OIney,  Aug.  4, 1783. 

My  dear  William, — I  feel  myself  sensibly 
obliged  by  the  interest  you  take  in  the  suc- 
cess of  my  productions.  Your  feelings  upon 
the  subject  are  such  as  I  should  have  my- 
self, had  I  an  opportunity  of  calling  Johnson 
aside  to  make  the  inquiry  you  propose.  But 
I  am  pretty  well  prepared  for  the  worst,  and 
80  long  as  I  have  the  opinion  of  a  few  cnpa^ 
ble  judges  in  my  favor,  and  am  thereby  con- 
vinced that  I  have  neither  disgraced  myself 
nor  my  subject,  shall  not  feel  myself  dis- 
posed to  any  extreme  anxiety  about  the  sale. 
To  aim,  with  success,  at  the  spiritual  good 
of  mankind,  and  to  become  popular  by  writ- 
ing on  scriptural  subjects,  were  an  unreason- 
able ambition,  even  for  a  poet  to  entertain  in 
days  like  these.  Verse  may  have  many 
charms,  but  has  none  powerful  enough  to  con- 
quer the  aversion  of  a  dissipated  age  to  such 
instruction.  Ask  the  question  therefore  bold- 
ly, and  be  not  mortified,  even  though  he 
should  shake  his  head,  and  drop  his  chin; 
for  it  is  no  more  than  we  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect. We  will  lay  the  fault  upon  the  vice 
of  the  times,  and  we  will  acquit  the  poet 

I  am  glad  vou  were  pleased  with  my  Latin 
ode,  and  indeed  with  my  English  dirge  as 
much  as  I  was  myself.  The  tune  laid  me 
under  a  disadvantage,  obliging  me  to  write 
in  Alexandrines;  which,  1  suppose,  would 
suit  no  ear  but  a  French  one ;  neither  did  I 
intend  anything  more  than  that  the  subject 
and  the  words  should  be  sufficiently  accom- 
modated to  the  music.  The  ballad  is  a  spe- 
cies of  poetry,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this 
country,  equally  adapted  to  the  drollest  and 
the  most  tragical  subjects.  Simplicity  and 
ease  are  its  proper  characteristics.  Our  fore- 
fathers excelled  in  it ;  but  we  modems  have 
lost  the  art.  It  is  observed,  that  we  have 
few  good  English  odes.  But,  to  make  amends, 
we  have  many  excellent  ballads,  not  inferior, 
perhaps,  in  true  poetical  merit  to  some  of 
the  very  best  odes  that  the  Greek  or  Latin 
languages  have  to  boast  of.  It  is  a  sort  of 
composition  I  was  ever  fond  of,  and,  if  graver 
matters  had  not  called  me  another  way, 
should  have  addicted  myself  to  it  more  than 
to  any  other.     I  inherit  a  taste  for  it  from 

*  Bee  hiajoaraej  to  the  Western  IdaodB. 


my  father,  who  succeeded  well  in  it  himself 
and  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  best  pieces 
in  that  way  were  produced.  What  can  be 
prettier  than  Gay's  ballad,  or  rather  Swift's, 
Arbuthnof  8,  Pope's,  and  Gray's,  in  the  What 
do  ye  call  it — ^'^Twas  when  the  beas  were 
roarinff.**  I  have  been  well  informed  that 
they  all  contributed,  and  that  th*biost  cele- 
brated association  of  clever  fellows  this  coun- 
try ever  saw,  did  not  think  it  beneath  them 
to  unite  their  strength  and  abilities  in  the 
composition  of  a  song.  The  success,  how- 
ever, answered  their  wishts.  The  ballnds 
that  Bourne  has  translated,  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, are  still  more  beautiful  in  his  version 
of  them,  infinitely  surpassing  in  my  judg- 
ment all  that  Ovid  or  Tibullus  have  left  be- 
hind them.  They  are  quite  as  elegant,  and 
far  more  touching  and  pathetic,  than  the 
tenderest  strokes  of  either. 

So  much  for  ballads  and  ballad-writers. — 
"A  worthy  subject,"  you  will  say,  "for  a 
man  whose  head  might  be  filled  with  better 
things  f — and  it  is  filled  with  better  things, 
but  to  so  ill  a  purpose,  that  I  thrust  into  it 
all  manner  of  topics  that  may  prove  more 
amusing ;  as,  for  instMipe,  I  have  two  gold- 
finches, which  in  the  summer  occupy  iJie 
greenhouse.  A  few  days  since,  being  en>- 
ployed  in  cleaning  out  their  cages,  I  placi*d 
that  which  I  had  in  hand  upon  the  table, 
while  the  other  hung  against  tlie  wall :  the 
windows  and  the  doors  stood  wide  open.  I 
went  to  fill  the  fountain  at  the  pump,  and, 
on  my  return,  was  not  a  little  surpri&ed  to 
find  a  goldfinch  sitting  on  the  top  of  tX\e 
cage  I  had  been  cleaning,  and  singing  to  and 
kissing  the  goldfinch  within.  I  approached 
him,  and  he  discovered  no  fear ;  still  nearer, 
and  he  discovered  none.  I  advanced  my 
hand  towards  him,  and  he  took  no  notice  of 
it  I  seized  him,  and  supposed  I  had  caught 
a  new  bird,  but,  casting  my  eye  upon  the 
other  cage,  perceived  my  mistake.  \\a  in- 
habitant, during  my  absence,  had  contrived 
to  find  an  opening,  where  the  wh^  had  been 
a  little  bent,  and  made  no  other  use  of  the 
escape  it  afforded  him  tiiau  to  salute  his 
friend,  and  to  converse  with  him  more  inti- 
mntely  than  he  had  done  before.  I  returned 
him  to  his  proper  mansion,  but  in  vain.  In 
less  tJian  a  minute,  he  had  thrust  his  little 
person  through  the  aperture  again,  and  again 
perched  upon  his  neighbor's  cage,  kissing 
him,  as  at  the  first,  and  singing,  as  if  trans- 
ported with  the  fortunate  adventure,  I  could 
not  but  respect  such  friendship,  as  for  the 
sake  of  its  gratification,  had  twice  declined 
an  opportunity  to  be  free,  and  con.senting  to 
their  union,  resolved  that  for  the  future  one 
cage  should  hold  them  both.  I  am  glad  of 
such  incidents.  For  ut  a  pim/h,  and  when  I 
i.eed  entertainnient.  the  versification  of  them 
^e^ve3  to  divert  me. 
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I  transcribe  for  you  a  piece  of  Madam 
Gaion,  not  as  the  best,  but  as  being  sliorter 
than  many,  and  as  good  as  most  of  them. 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 

The  following  letter  contains  a  judicious 
and  excellent  critique  on  the  writings  of 
Ifadame  Quion,  and  on  the  school  of  mys- 
tic?* to  which  she  belonged.  The  defect  a.U 
tributed  to  that  school  is  too  much  famil- 
iarity of  address,  and  a  warmth  of  devotional 
fervor  in  their  approach  to  the  Deity,  ex- 
cee«iing  the  bounds  of  just  propriety.  There 
ia,  however,  much  to  quicken  piety,  and  to 
elevate  the  affections  of  the  heart 

TO  THE   BEV.  WILLIAM   UKWIH. 

OIney,  Sept.  7, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — So  long  a  silence  needs 
an  apology.  I  have  been  hindered  by  a 
three-wecKs*  visit  from  our  Hoxton  friends,* 
and  by  a  cold  and  feverish  complaint  which 
are  but  just  removed. 

The  French  poetess  is  certainly  charge- 
sMu  with  the  fault  you  mention,  though  I 
thought  it  not  so  glaring  in  the  piece  I  sent 
you.  1  have  endoavoKd  indeed,  in  all  the 
tr.inslations  I  have  made,  to  cure  her  of  that 
eviU  either  by  the  suppression  of  passages 
exceptionjible  upon  that  account,  or  by  a 
mort*  sober  and  respectful  manner  of  expres- 
MorL  Still,  however,  she  will  be  found  to 
have  conversed  familiarly  with  God,  but  I 
hope  not  fulsomely,  nor  so  as  to  give  rea- 
i«Ofiible  disj^ust  to  a  religious  reader.  That 
God  should  deal  familiarly  with  man,  or, 
which  is  the  name  thing,  that  he  should  per- 
mit man  to  deal  familiarly  with  him,  seems 
Dot  very  difficult  to  conceive,  or  presump- 
taous4  to  suppose,  when  some  things  are 
taken  into  consideration.  Woe  to  the  sin- 
ner, that  shall  dare  to  take  a  liberty  with 
him  that  is  not  warranted  by  his  word,  or  to 
wfiich  he  himself  has  not  encouraged  him. 
When  he  assumed  min's  nature,  he  revealed 
hinnelf  a.s  the  friend  of  man,  as  the  brother 
of  every  soul  that  loves  him.  He  conversed 
freely  with  m.tn  while  he  was  on  earth,  and 
a*»  freely  with  him  after  his  resurrection.  I 
doubt  not,  therefore,  that  it  is  possible  to 
enjoy  an  access  to  him  even  now,  unincum- 
bered with  ceremonious  awe,  easy,  delightful, 
and  without  constraint  This,  however,  can 
only  be  the  lot  of  those  who  make  it  the 
ba<«ine«s  of  their  lives  to  please  him,  and  to 
euitivate  communion  with  him.  And  then  I 
presume  there  can  be  no  danger  of  offence, 
because  anch  a  h»bit  of  the  soul  is  of  his 
own  creation,  and,  near  as  we  come,  we 
cotne  no  nearer  to  him  than  he  is  pleased  to 
a«.  If  we  address  him  as  children,  it  is 
he  tells  as  be  is  our  father.     If  we 
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unbosom  ourselves  to  him  as  to  a  friend,  it  is 
because  he  calls  us  friends,  and  if  we  speak  to 
him  in  the  language  of  love,  it  is  because  he 
first  u»ed  it,  thereby  teaching  us  that  it  is  the 
language  hq  delights  to  hear  from  his  peo- 
ple. But  I  confess  that,  through  the  weak- 
ness, the  folly,  and  corruption  of  human 
nature,  this  privilege,  like  all  other  Christian 
privileges,  is  liable  to  abuse.  There  is  a 
mixture  of  evil  in  everything  we  do ;  indul- 
gence encourages  un  to  encroiich ;  and,  while 
we  exercise  the  rights  of  children,  we  be- 
come childish.  Here  I  think  is  the  point  in 
which  my  authoress  failed,  and  here  it  is  that 
I  have  particularly  guarded  my  translation, 
not  afraid  of  representing  her  as  dealing  with 
God  .  familiarly,  but  foolishly,  irreverently, 
and  without  due  attention  to  his  majesty,  of 
which  she  is  somewhat  guilty.  A  wonderful 
fault  for  such  a  woman  to  fall  into,  who 
spent  her  life  in  the  contemplation  of  his 
glory,  who  seems  to  have  been  alway  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  it,  and  sometimes 
quite  absorbed  by  the  views  she  had  of  it 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

OIney,  Sept.  8, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — Mrs.  Unwin  would  have 
answered  your  kind  note  from  Bedford,  had 
not  a  pain  in  her  side  prevented  her.  1, 
who  am  her  secretary  upon  such  occasions, 
should  certainly  have  answered  it  for  her, 
but  was  hindered  by  illness,  having  been 
myself  seized  with  a  fever  immediately  at\er 
your  departure.  The  account  of  your  re- 
covery gave  us  great  pleasure,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  you  will  teel  yourself  repaid  by 
the  information  that  1  give  you  of  mine. 
The  reveries  your  head  was  filled  with,  while 
your  disorder  was  most  prevalent,  though 
they  were  but  reveries,  and  the  offspring  of 
a  heated  imagination,  afforded  you  yet  a 
comfortable  evidence  of  the  predominant  bias 
of  your  heart  and  mind  to  the  best  subjects. 
I  had  none  such — ^indeed  I  was  in  no  degree 
delirious,  nor  has  anything  less  than  a  fever 
really  dangerous  ever  made  me  so.  In  tliis 
respect,  if  in  no  other,  I  may  be  said  to  have 
a  strong  head,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  same 
reason  that  wine  would  never  make  me 
drunk,  an  ordinary  degree  of  fever  has  no 
effect  upon  my  understanding.  The  epi- 
demic begins  to  be  more  mortal  as  the  au- 
tumn comes  on,  and  in  Bedfordshire  it  is 
reported,  how  truly  I  cannot  siy,  to  be 
nearly  as  fatal  as  the  plague.  I  heard  lately 
of  a  clerk  in  a  public  office,  whose  chief  em- 
ployment it  was  for  many  years  to  admin- 
ister oaths,  who  being  light-headed  in  a 
fever,  of  which  he  died,  spent  the  last  week 
of  his  life,  in  cryin/j  day  and  night — ^''So 
help  you  God — kiss  the  book — ^give  me  a 
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shilling,"      What   a  wretch   in  comparison 
wijh  you  I 

Mr.  Scott  h«s  been  ill  almost  ever  since 
you  left  us,  and  last  Saturday,  as  on  many 
fore<roii)g  Saturdays,  was  obliged  to  clap  on 
a  blister  by  way  of  preparation  for  his  Sun- 
day labors.  He  cannot  draw  breath  upon  any 
other  terms.  If  holy  orders  were  always 
conferred  upon  such  conditions,  I  question 
but  even  bishoprics  themselves  would  want 
an  occupant     But  he  is  easy  and  cheerful. 

I  beg  you  will  mention  me  kindly  to  Mr. 
Bacon,  and  make  him  sensible  that  if  I  did  not 
write  the  paragraph  he  wished  for,  it  was  not 
owing  to  any  want  of  respect  for  the  desire  he 
expressed,  but  to  mere  inability.  If;  in  a 
state  of  mind  that  almost  disqualifies  me  for 
society,  I  could  possibly  wish  to  form  a  new 
connexion,  I  should  wish  to  know  him ;  but  I 
never  shall,  and,  things  being  as  they  are,  I 
do  not  regret  it  You  are  my  old  friend, 
therefore  I  do  not  spare  you;  having  known 
you  in  better  days,  I  make  you  pay  for  any 
pleasure  I  might  then  afford  you  by  a  com- 
munication of  my  present  pains.  But  I  have 
no  claims  of  this  sort  upon  Mr.  Bacon. 

Be  pleased  to  remember  us  both,  with 
much  affection,  to  Mrs.  Newton,  and  to  her 

and  your  Eliza :  to  Miss  C ,*  Ukewise,  if 

she  is  with  you.  Poor  Eliza  droops  and  lan- 
guishes; but  in  the  land  to  which  she  is  go- 
ing, she  will  hold  up  her  head  and  droop  no 
more.  A  sickness  that  leads  the  way  to  ev- 
eriasting  life  is  better  than  the  health  of  an 
antediluvian.  Accept  our  united  love. 
My  dear  friend,  sincerely  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  RBV.  JOES  KEWTON.t 

Olney,  Sept  15, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  have  been  lately  more 
dejected  and  more  distressed  than  usual ; 
more  h:irassed  by  dreams  in  the  night  and 
more  deeply  poisoned  by  them  in  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  know  not  what  is  portended  by 
an  alteration  for  the  worse  after  eleven  years 
of  misery ;  but  firmly  believe  that  it  is  not 
designed  as  the  introduction  of  a  change  for 
the  better.  You  know  not  what  I  suffered 
while  you  were  here,  nor  was  there  any  need 
you  should.  Your  friendship  for  me  would 
have  made  you  in  some  degree  a  partaker  of 
my  woes;  and  your  share  in  them  would 
have  been  increased  by  your  inability  to  help 
me.  Perhaps,  indeed,  they  took  a  keener 
edi,M!from  the  consideration  of  your  presence. 
The  friend  of  my  heart  the  person  with 
whom  I  had  formerly  taken  sweet  counsel, 
no  longer  useful  to  me  as  a  minister,  no  Ion- 
ger  pleasant  to  me  as  a  Christian,  was  a  spec- 


tacle that  must  necessarily  add  the  bittemeaa 
of  mortification  to  the  sadness  of  despair.  I 
now  see  a  long  winter  beibre  me,  and  am  to 
get  through  it  as  I  con.  I  know  the  ground 
before  I  tread  upon  it  It  is  hollow ;  it  is 
agitated ;  it  suffers  shocks  in  efery  direction ; 
it  is  like  the  soil  of  Calabria — all  whlrtpool 
and  undulation. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   KEWTOH. 

Olney,  Sept.  33, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^We  are  glad  that  having 
been  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  has  ofren 
proved  fatal,  and  almost  always  leaves  the 
sufferer  debilitated  to  the  last  degree,  you 
find  yourself  so  soon  restored  to  health,  and 
your  strength  recovered.  Your  health  and 
strength  are  useful  to  others,  and,  in  thai 
view,  important  in  his  accoimt  who  dispense^* 
both,  and  by  your  means  a  more  precious  gift 
than  either.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  have 
not  been  laid  up,  I  fiave  never  been  perfectly 
well  since  you  left  us.  A  smart  fever,  which 
lasted  indeed  but  a  few  hours,  succeeded  by 
lassitude  and  want  of  spirits  that  seemed  still 
to  indicate  a  feverish  habit,  has  made  for  some 
time,  and  still  makes  me  very  unfit  for  my  fa- 
vorite occupations,  writing  and  reading ;  so 
thai  even  a  letter,  and  even  a  letter  to  you,  i« 
not  without  its  burden. 

John has  had  the  epidemic,  and  has  it 

still,  but  grows  better.  When  he  was  first 
seized  with  it,  he  gave  notice  that  he  ithuuld 
die,  but  in  this  only  instance  of  prophetic  ex- 
ertion he  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  :  ho 
has,  however,  been  very  near  it  I  nhould 
have  told  you  that  poor  John  has  been  verj* 
ready  to  depart,  and  much  comforted  through 
his  whole  illness.  He,  you  know,  though  a 
silent  has  been  a  very  steady  professor.  He 
indeed  fights  battles  and  gains  victories  but 
makes  no  noise.  Europe  is  not  astonished  at 
his  feats,  foreign  academies  do  not  ^eek  hita 
for  a  member,  he  will  never  discover  the  art 
of  flying,  or  send  a  globe  of  taffeta  up  to 
heaven.    But  he  will  go  thither  himself. 

Since  you  went,  we  dined  with  Mr. 


*  Jbo  joQmr  lady  here  aUnded  to  is  Mifls  Eliza  Con- 
Ditu^am,  a  nu'cc  ot  Mr.  Newton^ 
t  Private  oorrespoadence. 


I  had  sent  him  notice  of  our  visit  a  week  be- 
fore, which,  like  a  contemplative  atudioo^ 
man  as  he  is,  he  put  in  his  pocket  and  forgot 
When  we  arrived,  the  parlor  windows  were 
shut,  and  the  house  had  the  appearance  of  Uv 
ing  uninhabited.  After  waiting  some  time, 
however,  the  maid  opened  the  door.  ;ind  tin* 
master  presented  himself  It  is  liardly  wt#rih 
while  to  observe  so  repeatedly,  that  his  g^.r- 
den  seems  a  spot  contrived  only  for  the 
growth  of  melancholy,  but  being  aJw^y9  ai^ 
fected  by  it  in  the  same  way,  I  eannot  h«;lp 
it  He  showed  me  a  nook,  in  which  Ite  imd 
placed  a  beiK-h,  and  where  he  said  ht  fouiid 
it  very  refreshing  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  me^ 
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4||ftt«.  Here  hffttto  with  hia  bock  a^ai nst  one 
lliek  wall  and  Ms  nose  against  another,  which 
must,  you  know,  be  very  refreshing,  and 
greatly  flnsist  meditation.  He  rejoices  the 
more  in  this  nichet  because  it  is  on  acquisi- 
U6n  made  at  some  expense,  and  with  no  small 
labor;  stneral  loads  of  earth  were  removed  in 
order  to  make  it,  which  loads  of  earth,  liad 
[  the  management  of  them,  I  should  carry 
thither  again,  and  fill  up  a  place  more  fit  in 
appearance  to  be  a  repository  for  the  dead 
than  the  living.  I  would  on  no  account  put 
say  man  out  of  conceit  with  bis  innocent  en- 
joyment^ and  therefore  never  tell  liim  my 
thoughts  upon  iWm  subject;  but  he  is  not 
seMom  low-spirited,  and  I  cannot  but  suspect 
that  his  situation  helps  to  make  him  so. 

I  duill  be  obligea  to  you  for  Hawkes- 
worth  «  Voyages  when  it  can  be  sent  conve- 
niently. The  long  evenings  are  beginning, 
and  nothing  shortens  them  so  effeotuolly  as 
reading  alofuL 

Yotirs,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THB   REV.  WILUAM  UFWIN. 

Olney,  Sept  39, 1783. 

My  dear  William, — We  are  sorry  that  you 
and  your  household  partake  so  largely  of  the 
ill  enbcts  of  this  unhealthy  season.  You  are 
happy,  however,  in  having  hitherto  escaped 
the  epidemic  fever  which  has  prevailed  much 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdoiOi  and  carried  many 
ofH  Your  mother  and  I  are  well.  After 
more  than  a  fortnight's  indisposition,  which 
slight  appellation  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
description  of  all  I  sufi*ered,  I  am  at  length 
restored  by  a  grain  or  two  of  emetic  tartar. 
ft  U  a  tax  I  generally  pay  in  autumn.  By 
(his  tinae,  I  hope,  a  purer  ether  than  we  have 
4een  fbr  months,  and  these  brighter  suns  than 
the  sammer  had  to  boast,  have  cheered  yonr 
^nrits,  and  made  your  existence  more  com- 
(ortaWe.  We  are  rational :  but  we  are  animal 
too ;  and  therefore  subject  to  the  influences 
of  the  weather.  The  cattle  in  the  fields  show 
evident  symptoms  of  lassitude  and  disgust  in 
an  Dflpieasant  season;  and  we,  their  lords 
and  masters,  are  constrained  to  sympathize 
with  them :  the  only  diflerencc  between  us  is, 
that  they  know  not  the  cause  of  their  dejec- 
tion, and  we  do,  but,  for  our  humiliation,  are 
equally  at  a  loss  to  cure  it  Upon  this  ac- 
eoont  I  liave  8ometimes  wished  myself  a  phi- 
losopher. How  happy,  in  comparison  with 
myijelf,  does  the  siigacious  investigator  of 
nature  «eem,  whose  fancy  is  ever  employed 
m  the  inviwtiou  of  hypothespxy  and  his  reason 
in  tbe  support  of  them !  Wliile  he  is  account- 
m;  for  the  origin  of  the  winds,  he  has  no 
ievcms  to  attend  to  their  influence  upon  him- 
m\f;  aruL  while  he  considers  what  the  sun  is 
oi*,  forgvLs  that  he  has  not  shone  for  a 


month.  One  project,  indeed,  supplants  an- 
other. The  vortices  of  Descartes  gave  way 
to  the  gravitation  of  Newton,  and  uiis  again 
is  threatened  by  the  electrical  fluid  of  a  mod- 
em.* One  generation  blows  bubbles,  and 
the  next  breaks  them.  But  in  the  meantime 
your  philosopher  is  a  happy  man.  He  es- 
capes a  thousand  inquietudes  to  which  the  in- 
dolent are  subject,  and  finds  his  occupation, 
whether  it  be  the  pursuit  of  a  butterfly  or  a 
demonstration,  the  wholesomest  exercise  in 
the  world.  As  he  proc<»eds,  he  applauds  him- 
self. His  discoveries,  though  eventually  per- 
haps they  prove  but  dreams,  are  to  him  real- 
ities. The  world  gaze  at  him  as  he  does  at 
new  phenomena  in  the  heavens,  and  perhaps 
understand  him  as  little.  But  this  doea  not 
prevent  their  praises,  nor  at  all  disturb  him  in 
the  enjoyment  of  that  3elf-«ompIacence,  to 
which  his  imaginary  success  entitles  him. 
He  wears  his  honors  while  he  lives,  and,  if 
another  strips  them  ofl*  when  he  has  been  dead 
a  century,  it  is  no  great  matter ;  he  can  then 
make  shift  without  them. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  upon  this  subject, 
and  know  not  what  it  all  amounts  to.  I  did 
not  intend  a  syllable  of  it  when  I  began. 
But,  currenle  calamoj  I  stumbled  upon  it. 
My  end  is  to  amuse  myself  and  you.  The 
former  of  these  two  points  is  secured.  I  shall 
be  happy  if  I  do  not  miss  the  latter. 

By  the  way,  what  is  your  opinion  of  these 
air  balloons  ?  I  am  quite  charmed  with  the 
discovery.  Is  it  not  possible  (do  you  sup- 
pose ?)  to  convey  such  a  quantity  of  inflam- 
mable air  into  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  that 
the  philosopher,  no  longer  gravitating  to  a 
centre,  shall  ascend  by  his  own  comparative 
levity,  and  never  stop  till  he  has  reached  the 
medium  exactly  in  equilibrio  with  himself? 
May  he  not,  by  the  help  of  a  pasteboard  rud- 
der attached  to  his  posteriors,  steer  himself 
in  that  purer  element  with  ease,  and  again  by 
a  slow  and  gradual  discharge  of  his  aerial 
contents,  recover  hte  former  tendency  to  the 
earth,  and  descend  without  the  smallest  dan- 
ger or  inconvenience?  These  things  are 
worth  inquiry,  and  (I  dare  say)  they  will  bo 
inquired  after  as  they  deserve:  the  pennx 
rum  homini  datxc  are  likely  to  be  less  regret- 
ted ^an  they  were ;  and  perhaps  a  flight  of 
academicians  and  a  covey  of  fine  ladies  may 
be  no  uncommon  spect^iclc  in  the  next  gen- 
eration. A  letter  which  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lic prints  last  week  convinces  me  that  the 
learned  are  not  without  hopes  of  some  such 
improvement  upon  this  discovery.  The  au- 
thor is  a  sensible  and  ingenious  man,  and, 
under  a  reasonnblo  apprehension  that  the  ig- 
norant may  feel  themselves  inclined  to  laugh 
upon  a  subject  that  aflects  himself  with  the 
utmost  seriousness,  with  much  good  mannen 
and   management  bespeaks  their  patieooe, 

«  Dr.  FiraiikllB. 
t  11 
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suggesting  many  good  consequences  that 
may  result  from  a  course  of  experiments 
upon  this  machine,  and  amongst  others,  that 
it  may  be  of  use  in  ascertaining  the  shape  of 
continents  and  islands,  and  the  face  of  wide- 
extended  and  far  distant  countries,  an  end 
not  to  be  hoped  for,  unless  by  these  means 
of  extraordinary  elevation,  the  human  pros- 
pect may  be  immensely  enlarged,  and  the 
philosopher,  exalted  to  the  skies,  attain  a  view 
of  the  whole  hemisphere  at  once.  But  whe- 
ther he  is  to  ascend  by  the  mere  inflation  of 
his  person,  as  hinted  above,  or  whether  in  a 
sort  of  band-box,  supported  upon  balloons,  is 
not  yet  apparent,  nor  (I  suppose)  even  in  his 
own  idea  perfectly  decided. 

Yours,  my  dear  William, 

W.C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHK   ITEWTON. 

Olney,  Oct.  6, 1783. 

M^  dear  Friend, — It  is  indeed  a  melancholy 
consideration,  that  the  gos]>el,  whose  direct 
tendency  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  life  to 
come,  and  which  so  effectually  answers  the 
design  of  its  autlior,  whenever  it  is  well  under- 
stood and  sincerely  believed,  should,  through 
the  ignorance,  the  bigotry,  the  superstition  of 
its  professors,  and  the  ambition  of  popes,  and 
princeA,  the  tools  of  popes,  have  produced  in- 
cidenUilly  so  much  mischief;  only  furnishing 
the  world  with  a  plausible  excuse  to  w^orry 
each  other,  while  tliey  ftanctitied  the  worst 
cause  with  the  specious  pretext  of  zeal  for 
tlie  furtlierance  of  the  best 

Aiififcls  descend  from  heaven  to  publish 
peace  uetween  man  and  his  Maker — the  Prince 
of  Peace  himself  comes  to  contirm  and  estab- 
lish  it,  and  war,  hatred,  and  desolation,  are 
the  consequence.  Thousands  quarrel  about 
the  interpretation  of  a  book  which  none  of 
them  understand.  He  that  is  slain  dies  lirmly 
per>uuded  that  the  crown  of  martyrdom  ex- 
pects him,  and  he  that  slew  him  is  equally 
convinced  diat  he  has  done  God  service.*  In 
reality,  they  are  both  mistaken,  and  equally 
unentitled  to  the  honor  they  arrogiite  to 
themselves.  If  a  multitude  of  blind  men 
should  set  out  for  a  certain  city,  and  dispute 
about  the  right  road  till  a  b.attle  ensued  be- 
tween them,  the  probable  elTeet  would  be, 
that  none  of  them  would  ever  reach  it ;  and 
such  a  fray,  preposterous  and  shocking  in  the 

*  The  bitter  dinensiom  of  professing  Christliini  hmve 
always  afford^  Kronnd  for  the  ridicule  and  scoff  of  the 
Infldel.  Voltaire  parodied  those  well-known  wunle,  ^  See 
bow  these  Christians  love  one  another,^  in  the  following 
sarcastic  manner,—**  See  how  these  <  'hristians  kaU  one 
another.**  It  b  related  of  Charles  the  FiOh,  that,  after 
hia  voluntary  abdication  of  the  throne,  he  amused  him- 
self by  the  aecapaUoo  of  making  watchea;  and*  finding 
that  be  never  oouM,  by  any  contrivance,  make  two 
watchea  to  agree  together,  be  exclaimed  against  his  own 
•dlly,  In  having  spent  ao  large  a  porUon  of  his  life  in  eD> 
to  malw  nto  ifreo  oo  ibe  aai^^eei  oC  religkto. ' 


extreme,  would  exhibit  a  pielare  in  some  db* 
gree  resembling  the  original  of  w^bioh  we  hare 
been  speaking.  And  why  is  cot  the  world 
thus  occupied. at  present?  even  becau^  they 
have  exchanged  a  zeal  that  was  no  better  than 
madness  for  an  indifference  eouHlly  pliable 
and  absurd.  The  Holy  Sepulchru  ha«  \oA 
its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  natioiki^  c^led 
Christian,  not  because  the  light  of  true  wis- 
dom has  delivered  them  from  a  auperstitioos 
attachment  to  the  spot,  but  because  he  thai 
was  buried  in  it  is  no  longer  remded  by  them 
as  the  Savior  of  the  world.  The  ex€jvi>«  of 
reason,  enlightened  by  philosophy,  has  cured 
them  indeed  of  the  misery  of  an  abused  under- 
standing ;  but,  together  with  the  delusion,  they 
have  lost  the  substance,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
the  lies  that  were  goifted  npon  it,  have  quar- 
relled with  the  truth  itself.  Here  tlit*n  we 
see  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  human  wisdom,  at  legist 
in  affairs  of  religion.  It  enlightens  the  mind 
with  respect  to  non-essentials,  Uiti  with  re- 
spect to  that  in  which  the  esseucd  of  Chris- 
tianity consists,  leaves  it  perfectly  in  the  dark. 
It  can  discover  many  errors  that  in  differeut 
ages  have  disgraced  the  (aith,  but  it  is  only  to 
make  way  for  the  admission  of  one  more  fatal 
than  them  all,  which  repreoeots  that  faith  it- 
self as  a  delusion.  Why  those  evils  have 
been  permitted  shall  be  known  hcreaf^e^. 
One  thing  in  the  mean  time  is  certain  ;  that 
the  folly  and  frenzy  of  the  profeased  di^nriplee 
of  the  gospel  have  been  more  dangerous  to 
its  interests  than  all  the  avowed  hostilities  ol 
its  adversaries,  and  perhaps  for  this  eau<« 
these  mischiefs  might  be  suffered  to  prevail 
for  a  season,  that  ils  divine  original  aiid  na- 
ture might  be  the  more  illustratct^  when  it 
should  appear  that  it  was  able  to  stand  its 
ground  for  ages  against  that  most  formidable 
of  all  attacks,  the  indiscretion  of  its  fnenda. 
The  outrages  that  have  followed  this  por\t*r- 
sion  of  the  truth  have  proved  indeed  a  f^tum- 
bling-block  to  individuals;  the  wise  of  this 
world,  with  all  their  wisdom,  have  not  been 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  blrssinn-  and 
abuse  of  it  v  oltaire  was  cffended,  and  GiIk 
bon  has  turned  his  back;  but  the  flock  of 
Christ  is  still  nourished  and  still  inrrfiaM^ 
notwithstanding  the  unbelief  of  a  philoso^Oier 
is  able  to  convert  bread  into  a  stone  aud  a 
fish  into  a  serpent, 

I  am  much  obli<^  to  you  for  the  AToya^ies, 
which  I  received*  and  began  to  re.-id  lust 
night  My  imagination  is  so  captivaied  upov 
these  occasions,  that  I  seem  to  partake  vnth 
the  navigators  in  all  the  danger^  they  encouiw 
tered.t    I  lose  my  anclior;  my  main-aail  ie 

♦  HawkesworthV. 

t  "^He  travels,  and  I  loo.    I  tread  his  deck, 
A<«end  hi»  Viproast«  Ihmiij^  h»  peeriiwt  tfim 
Discover  ooontri««,  with  a  kindrvd  beaft 
8ii{fer  his  wuee,  and  share  fn  Ms  eacApea; 
While  fancy,  like  th»  fintor  ot  a  ckiek, 
aoos  the  grtat  dreoil,  and  ia  icill  »i  bosne.* 

7bs4,beoli|«. 
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rent  into  shreds ;  I  kill  a  shark,  and  by  signs 
ronverse  with  a  Patagonian,  and  all  this  with- 
out movini*  from  the  fireside.  The  principal 
fruits  of  tliese  circuits  that  have  been  made 
roimd  the  globe  seem  likely  to  be  the  amuse- 
ment of  those  tbat  stayed  at  home.  Discov- 
eries have  been  made,  but  such  discoveries  as 
will  hardly  satisfy  the  expense  of  such  under- 
takings. We  brought  away  an  Indian,  and, 
having  debauched  him,  we  sent  him  home 
a^ain  to  communicate  the  infection  to  his 
country — fine  sport  to  be  sure,  but  such  as 
will  not  defray  the  cost  Nations  that  live 
upon  bread-fruit,  and  have  no  mines  to  make 
them  worthy  of  our  acquaintance,  will  be  but 
little  \iBited  for  the  future.  So  much  the 
better  for  them ;  their  poverty  is  indeed  their 
mercy. 

Yours,  my  dear  tiiend,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

•       OlDoy,  Oct  10, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — 1  have  nothing  to  say  on 
political  subjects,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  be- 
cause I  know  none  that  at  present  would 
prove  very  amusing,  especially  to  you,  who 
love  your  country;  and,  secondly,  because 
there  are  none  that  I  have  the  vanity  to  think 
myneif  qualified  to  discuss.  I  must  oe^  leave, 
iMiwre^'er,  to  rejoice  a  little  at  the  failure  of 
th^  Caisse  d^Escomptos,  because  I  think  the 
French  have  well  dcHcrved  it ;  and  to  mourn 
«(]fiAlIy  that  the  Royal  George  cannot  be 
virighed;  the  rather,  becanse  I  wrote  two 
p<iems,  one  Latin  and  one  English,  to  encour- 
age the  attempt f  The  former  of  these  only 
having  been  published,  which  the  sailors 
would  understand  but  little  of,  may  be  the 
reaaoo,  perhaps,  why  they  have  not  succeeded. 
Believe  me,  my  friend. 

Affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 

•  Private  corrpfpondence. 

r  An  elee»ot  monument,  erected  above  tbe  frrave  of 
Ifairty-otiie  aBilort,  whose  bodies  were  subsequently 
fotUMl  WII9  erected  In  the  churchyivd  of  Portsea,  to  com- 
mKsnifnim  tbe  meUuicholy  Iuim  uf  tbe  Royal  George.  We 
«40oui  tbe  UUereetlng  epitApb,  which  is  inscribed  on 
kJkck  aurble.  In  gold  letters. 

WITH    SOLKMN  TUODOIIT 

SITRVBT  TDIS  ORAVK, 

AWD  SIFLKCT 

ON  TUX  VjrriMKI.Y  PEATR 

or  TttT  TKhiMW   mortals; 

AVD  WHILST 

JkM  A  KAV,  A  BRITOJt,  AJID  A  PATRIOT, 

TMOO   RRADR8T 

TMR  VRLANCUOLV   KARRATtVB, 

PROP  A  TRAR 

rOR  THY   COUMTRY*S 


n 


LOSS. 

Al  (he  bcittoB  of  (be  monoment,  tn  «  oompartmont  by 
petfi  Rre  U»#  followlQg  Unee,  tn  Hilusloo  to  the  brave 
4Amlrml  Kctnptufislt : 

*^  n\s  not  this  fltooei  regretted  chief,  thy  nRToe, 
lliy  worth  tod  merit  shnll  extend  to  (kme : 
BtuUroI  RohleTements  liavr  thy  name  imprest, 
Ir  laatlflg  cbaractera,  oo  AlMai*N  breast.*^ 


TO  TBE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Ofaiey,  Oct.  13, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  much  obliged  to 
you  for  your  American  anecdotes,  and  feel 
the  obligation  perhaps  more  sensibly,  the  la- 
bor of  transcribing  being  in  particular  that  to 
which  I  myself  have  the  greatest  aversion. 
The  loyalists  are  much  to  oe  pitied :  driveo 
from  all  the  comforts  that  depend  upon,  and 
are  intimately  connected  with,  a  residence  in 
their  native  land,  and  sent  to  cultivate  a  dia> 
tant  one,  without  the  means  of  doing  it, 
abandoned  too  through  a  deplorable  neces- 
sity, by  the  government  to  which  they  sacri- 
fice^ all,*  they  exhibit  a  spectacle  of  distress, 
which  one  cannot  view,  even  at  this  distance, 
without  participating  in  what  they  feel.  Why 
could  not  some  of  our  useless  wastes  and 
forests  have  been  allotted  to  their  support  ? 
To  have  built  them  houses  indeed,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  implements  of  husbandry, 
would  have  put  us  to  no  small  expense ;  but 
I  suppose  the  increase  of  population  and  the 
improvement  of  the  soil,  would  soon  have 
been  felt  as  a  national  advantage,  and  have 
indemnified  the  state  if  not  enriched  it  We 
are  bountiful  to  foreigners,  and  neglect  those 
of  our  own  household.  I  remember  that, 
compassionating  the  miseries  of  the  Portu- 
guese, at  the  time  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake,! 
we  sent  them  a  ship-load  of  tools  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish  with,  and  to  assist  them  in 
rebuilding  the  city.  I  remember  too  it  was 
reported  at  the  time  that  the  court  of  Portu- 
gal accepted  our  wheelbarrows  and  spades 
with  a  very  ill  grace,  and  treated  our  bounty 
with  contempt  An  act  like  this  in  behalf  of 
oiir  brethren,  carried  only  a  little  farther, 
might  possibly  have  redeemed  them  from  ruin, 
have  resulted  in  emolument  to  ourselves,  have 
been  received  with  joy  and  repaid  with  grati- 
tude. Such  are  my  speculations  upon  the 
subject,  who,  not  bemg  a  politician  by  profes- 
sion, and  very  seldom  giving  my  attentien  for 
a  moment  to  such  a  matter,  may  not  be  aware 
of  difficulties  and  objections,  which  they  of 
the  cabinet  can  disctm  with  half  an  eye. 
Perhaps  to  have  taken  nnder  our  protection 
a  race  of  men  proscribed  by  the  Congress, 
might  be  thought  dangerous  to  the  interests 
we  hope  to  have  hereafter  in  their  high  and 
mighty  regards  and  afiections.  It  is  ever  the 
way  of  those  who  rule  the  earth,  to  leave  out 
of  their  reckoning  Him  who  rules  the  uni- 
verse. They  forget  that  the  poor  have  a 
friend  more  powerful  to  avenge  than  they 
can  be  to  oppress,  and  that  treachery  and 
perfidy  must  therefore  prove  bad  policy  in  the 
end.     The  Americans  themselves  appear  to 

*  In  the  terms  of  peace  concluded  with  America,  the 
loyalists,  who  Adhered  in  their  allegiance  to  Great  Brit> 
ain,  were  not  suflflclently  remembered,  considering  tbe 
sacrilices  they  had  made,  and  thus  bad  the  misfortune  of 
beiiig  persecuted  by  America,  aitd  neglected  by  g»>giy«Mf. 

t  This  event  occurred  in  ttie  year  1756. 
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me  to  be  in  a  situation  litle  less  pitinble  than 
that  of  the  deserted  loyalists.  Their  fears 
of  arbitrary  imposition  were  certainly  well 
founded.  A  struggle  therefore  might  be  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  prevent  it,  and  this  end 
might  surely  have  been  answered  without  a 
renunciation  of  dependence.  But  the  pas- 
sions of  a  whole  people,  once  put  in  motion, 
are  not  soon  quieted.  Contests  beget  aver- 
non,  a  little  success  inspires  more  ambitious 
bopes,  and  thus  a  slight  quarrel  terminates  at 
liast  in  a  breach  never  to  be  healed,  and  per- 
haps in  the  ruin  of  both  parties.  It  does  not 
anem  likely  that  a  country  so  distinguished 
by  the  Creator  with  everything  that  can  make 
it  desirable  should  be  given  up  to  desolation 
forever;  and  they  possibly  have  reason  on 
their  side,  who  suppose  that  in  time  it  will 
have  the  pre-eminence  over  all  others ;  but 
the  day  of  such  prosperity  seems  far  distant 
— Omnipotence  indeed  can  hasten  it,  and  it 
may  dawn  when  it  is  least  expected.  But 
we  govern  ourselves  in  all  our  reasonings 
by  present  appearances.  Persons  at  least 
no  better  informed  than  myself  are  con- 
strained to  do  so. 

I  intended  to  have  taken  another  subject 
when  I  began,  and  I  wish  I  had.  No  man 
livinff  is  less  qualified  to  settle  nations  than  I 
im ;  but  when  I  write  to  you,  I  talk,  that  is  I 
write  as  fast  as  my  pen  can  run,  and  on  this 
occasion  it  ran  away  with  me.  I  acknowledge 
myself  in  your  debt  for  your  last  favor,  but 
cannot  pay  you  now,  unless  you  will  accept 
as  payment,  what  I  know  you  value  more 
than  all  I  can  say  beside,  the  most  unfeigned 
assurances  of  my  affection  for  you  and  yours. 

Yours,  &c.,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  »EV.  JOHH   NEWTON.* 

Olnejr,  Oct.  90, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend^ — I  have  made  a  point  of 
■ftjring  no  fine  things  to  Mr.  Bacon,f  upon  an 
occasion  that  would  well  have  justified  them ; 
deterred  by  a  caceal  he  entered  in  his  letter. 
Nothing  can  be  more  handsome  than  the  pre^ 
ent,  nor  more  obliging  than  tiie  manner  in 
which  he  has  made  it.  I  take  it  for  granted 
thai  the  plate  is,  line  for  line,  and  stroke  for 
stroke,  an  exact  representation  of  his  per- 
fbrmance,  as  nearly,  at  least,  as  light  and 
shade  can  exhibit,  upon  a  flat  surface,  the  ef- 
fect of  a  piece  of  statuary.  I  may  be  allowed 
therefore  to  say  that  I  admire  itl  My  situa- 
tion affords  me  no  opportunity  to  cultivate 
the  science  of  connoisseurship ;  neither  would 
there  be  much  propriety  in  my  speaking  the 
language  of  one  to  you,  who  disclaim  the 
character.     But  we  both  know  when  we  are 

*  PriTkle  oofTcspoodoDoe. 

t  TIm  oetobratod  statuary  who  executed  the  noble 
monument  to  the  memoir  ^  ^^ord  Chatham,  In  West* 
vlnatar  Abbey. 


pleased.  It  oecors  to  me^  however,  that  I 
ought  to  say  what  it  is  that  pleases  me,  for  a 
general  commendation,  where  there  are  ae 
many  particular  beauties,  would  be  insipi4 
and  unjust 

I  think  the  figure  of  Lord  Chatham  slngo. 
larly  graceful,  and  his  countenance  full  of  the 
character  that  belongs  to  him.  It  speaks  not 
only  great  ability  ai^  consummate  skill,  but 
a  tender  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  charge  committed  to  him.  In  the  figure 
of  the  City,  there  is  all  that  emprasemtnt, 
(pardon  a  French  term,  it  expresses  my  idea 
better  than  any  English  one  that  occurs.)  that 
the  importance  of  her  errand  calls  for;  and  it 
is  noble  in  its  air,  though  in  a  posture  of  sap. 
plication.  But  the  figure  of  Commerce  is  in- 
deed a  perfect  beauty.  It  is  a  litenl  troth, 
that  I  felt  the  tears  flush  into  my  eyes  while 
I  looked  at  her.  The  idea  of  so  much  elegance 
and  grace  having  found  so  powerful  a  protec- 
tion, was  irresistible.  There  is  a  complacency 
and  serenity  in  the  air  and  countenance  oi 
Britannia,  more  sirfled  to  her  dignity  than 
that  exultation  and  triumph  which  a  less  jo- 
dicious  hand  might  have  dressed  her  in.  She 
seems  happy  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  her  delireivr. 
I  have  most  of  the  monuments  in  the  Abb^ 
by  heart,  but  I  recollect  none  that  ever  ffave 
me  so  much  pleasure.  The  faces  are  tiT  ex- 
pressive, and  the  figures  are  all  graceAiL  If 
you  think  the  opinion  of  so  tmleamed  a  spec- 
tator worth  commonicating,  and  that  I  have 
not  said  more  than  Mr.  Bacon's  modesty  can 
bear  without  offence,  you  are  welcome  to 
make  him  privy  to  my  sentiments.  I  know 
not  why  he  should  be  hurt  by  jnst  praise; 
his  fine  talent  is  a  gif),  and  all  the  ment  of  H 
is  His  property  who  pve  it 
Believe  me,  my  dear  friend. 

Sincerely  and  affectionately  yoon, 

iV,  C 

I  am  out  of  your  debt 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olnej,  Oct  90,  nsx 

I  should  not  have  been  thus  long  silc^nC, 
had  I  known  with  certainty  where  aletter  of 
mine  might  find  you.  Your  summer  excur- 
sions however  are  now  at  an  end,  and,  ad- 
dressing a  line  to  you  in  the  centre  of  the 
busy  scene,  in  which  you  spend  your  winter, 
I  am  pretty  sure  of  my  mark. 

I  see  the  winter  approacJiing  without  much 
concern,  though  a  pa.Hsionate  lover  of  fine 
weather,  and  the  pleasant  scenes  of  summer; 
but  the  long  eveninsrs  have  their  comforts  too, 
and  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  upon  earth,  I 
suppose,  so  snu^  a  creature  as  an  Englishman 
by  his  fire-side  m  the  winter.  I  mean,  how- 
ever, an  Englishman  that  lives  in  the  country, 
for  in  London  it  is  not  very  easy  to  avoid  Id- 
tnision.    I  have  two  ladies  to  read  to,  some> 
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times  more,  bat  never  leaa — at  present  we 
ire  cirouinnavigating  the  globe,  and  I  find  the 
old  story  with  whieh  I  amused  myself  some 
years  since,  through  the  great  felicity  of  a 
memory  not  very  ruJtentive,  almost  new.  I 
acn  however  sadly  at  a  loss  for  Cook's  Voy- 
^e^-can  you  send  it?  I  shall  be  glad  of 
^»ster'B  too.  These  together  will  make  the 
winter  pass  merrily,  and  you  will  much  oblige 
me.  W.  C. 

The  Last  letter  contains  a  slight  sketch  of 
thoM  happy  winter  evenings,  which  the  poet 
baa  painted  so  exquinitely  in  verse.*  The  two 
ladioA  whom  ho  mentions  as  his  constant 
aaditors,  were  Mrs.  Unwin  and  Lady  Austen. 
The  public,  already  indebted  to  the  friendly 
and  cheerful  spirit  of  the  latter,  for  the 
pleasant  ballad  of  John  Grilpin,  had  soon  to 
thank  her  inspiring  benevolcnee  for  a  work 
of  superior  djgnity,  the  masterpiece  of  Cow- 
per*s  rich  and  fertile  imagination. 

.  *tii}n  lady  happened,  as  an  admirer  of  Mil- 
kd^lo  be  partbl  to  blank  verse,  and  often 
aolieited  her  poetical  friend  to  try  his  powers 
in  that  species  of  composition.  Alter  re- 
peated solicitation,  he  promised  her,  if  she 
would  furnish  the  subject,  to  comply  with 
her  reouest  "Oh!"  she  replied,  **you  can 
never  be  in  want  of  a  subject: — you  can 
write  tnpn  any:  write  upon  this  sofaT  The 
poet  m^wd  lier  command,  and  from  the 
itvely  repartee  of  £uni)iar  conversation  arose 
a  poi'm  of  many  thousand  verses,  unexampled 
perhaps  both  in  its  origin  and  excellence — 
a  poem  of  such  infinite  variety,  tliat  it  seems 
to  include  every  subject  and  every  style  with- 
out any  violation  of  harmony  and  order; 
which  delineates  nature,  under  her  most  at^ 
tractive  forms,  and  breathes  a  spirit  of  the 
porest  and  most  exalted  morality. 

A  great  part  of  the  "  Task  **  appears  to  have 
been  composed  in  the  winter — a  circumstance 
tlie  more  remarkable,  as  the  wintry  months 
were  generally  unfavorable  to  the  health  of 
the  poet.  In  tJie  commencement  of  the  poem, 
he  marks  both  the  season  and  the  year,  in  the 
tender  address  to  his  companion. 

"  Wlio«c  arm  thi«  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fait  lock'd  in  mine." 

Any  circumstances  which  tend  to  illustrate 
the  origin  and  proffress  of  this  poem  deserve 
to  be  recorded  with  minute  attention.  We 
fteloct  a  series  of  passages  from  Cowper^s 
Letters  to  Mr.  Bull,  as  afibrding  this  interest^ 
ing  information. 

August  3. 1783.—^  Your  sea-side  situation, 
your  beootiful  prospects^  vour  fine  rides,  and 
tte  aigbt  of  the  palaces  which  you  have  seen, 
m0  hare  not  envied  you ;  but  we  are  glad  that 
foo  have  enjoyed  them.  Why  should  we  envy 
tiEjr  iD^^^  ^  1^0^  ^ui*  greenhouse  a  cabinet 
•  flett  TadL,  book  Iv. 


of  perfhmes  ?  It  is  at  this  moment  fronted 
'  with  carnations  and  balsams,  with  mignonette 
and  roses,  with  jessamine  and  woodbine,  and 
wants  nothing  but  your  pipe  to  make  it  truly 
Arabian ; — ^a  wilderness  of  sweets !  The  *  Sofa' 
is  ended,  but  not  finished ;  a  paradox^  which 
your  natural  acumen,  sharpened  by  iiabits  of 
logical  attention,  will  enable  you  to  reconcile 
in  a  moment.  Do  not  imagine  however  that 
I  lounge  over  it— on  the  contrary  I  find  it 
severe  exercise  to  mould  and  fashion  it  to  my 
mind !" 

February  22, 1784. — ^'*  I  congratulate  you  on 
the  thaw :  I  suppose  it  is  an  universal  bles- 
sing, and  probably  felt  all  over  Europe.  I 
myself  am  the  better  for  it  who  wanted  noth- 
ing that  might  make  the  frost  supportable : 
what  reason,  therefore,  have  they  to  rejoice, 
who,  being  in  want  of  all  things,  were  ex- 
posed to  its  utmost  rigor?  The  ice  in  my 
ink  however  is  not  yet  dissolved.  It  was 
long  before  the  frost  seized  it,  but  it  at  last 
prevailed.  The  *  Sofa'  has  consequently  re- 
ceived little  or  no  addition  since.  It  consists 
at  picsent  of  four  books  and  part  of  a  fifth: 
when  the  sixth  is  finished,  the  work  is  accom- 
plished ;  but,  if  I  may  judge  by  ray  present 
inability,  that  period  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance." 

The  following  extract,  not  only  mentions 
the  completion  of  his  great  work,  but  gives 
a  particular  account  of  his  next  production. 

November  8,  1784.— "'The  Task,'  as  yoa 
know,  is  gone  to  the  press ;  since  it  went  I 
have  been  employed  in  writing  another  poem, 
which  I  am  now  transcribing,  and  which  in  a 
short  time  I  design  shall  follow.  It  is  enti- 
tled *  Tirocinium,  or  a  Review  of  Schools ;' 
the  business  and  purpose  of  it  are  to  censure 
the  want  of  discipline,  and  the  scandalous 
inattention  to  morals,  that  obtain  in  them,  es- 
pecially in  the  largest;  and  to  reeommend 
private  tuition  as  a  mode  of  education  prefer- 
able on  all  accounts ;  to  call  upon  fathers  to 
become  tutors  to  their  own  sons,  where  that 
is  practicable ;  to  take  home  a  domestic  tu- 
tor, where  it  is  not;  and,  if  neither  can  be 
done,  to  place  them  under  the  care  of  such 
a  man  as  he  to  whom  I  am  writing ;  some 
rural  parson,  whose  attention  is  limited  to  a 
few." 

The  reader  will  find  the  poet  himself  relat- 
ing, in  more  than  one  letter  of  the  next  year, 
some  particulars  of  the  time  in  which  hit 
great  work,  "The  Task,"  was  composed 
Writing  to  Mr.  Newton,  on  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1784,  Cowper  says  of  his  "Task," 
then  in  the  press,  "  I  began  it  about  this  time 
twelvemonth."  These  words  of  hasty  and 
imperfect  recollection  might  give  rise  to  a 
persuasion,  that  this  extensive  and  admirable 
production  was  completed  in'  a  year.  But, 
as  it  is  proved  by  the  first  extract  from  the 
poet's  letters  to  Mr.  Bull,  that  the  first  book 
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(entitled  the  **  Sofk'O  was  ended  on  the  3rd 
of  Au^st,  1783,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  this  interesting  poem  was  begun  in  June 
or  Jaly.  It  was  not  imparted,  as  it  advanced, 
to  any  of  the  poet's  confidential  friends,  ex- 
cept to  the  two  ladies  with  whom  he  lived  at 
the  time  of  its  commencement,  and  to  his 
kind  and  sympathizing  neighbor,  Mr.  Bull, 
who  had  shown  his  benevolent  zeal  in  en- 
couraging the  spirit  of  Cowper  to  cheer  and 
amuse  itself  in  poetical  studies.  The  final 
verses  of  "  The  Task"  were  probably  written 
in  September,  1784,  as  Cowper  sent  a  tran- 
script of  the  poem  for  the  press  to  his  favor- 
ite young  friend,  Mr.  Unwin,  early  in  October. 
His  modest  reserve  appears  very  remarkable 
in  his  not  having  communicated  this  compo- 
sition even  to  Mr.  Unwin,  till  it  was  abso- 
lutely finished,  and  his  tender  delicacy  of  re- 
gard and  attention  to  that  young  friend  was 
amiably  displayed  in  assigning  to  him  the 
honorable  office  of  revising  and  consigning 
to  the  press  a  work  so  important 

TO  THE   REV.  JOHH  NEWTON.* 

Olney,  Nor.  3, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — My  time  is  short,  and 
my  opportunity  not  the  most  favorable.  My 
letter  will  consequently  be  short  likewise, 
and  perhaps  not  very  intelligible.  I  find  it 
no  very  easy  matter  to  bring  my  mind  into 
that  degree  of  composure,  which  is  necessary 
to  the  arrangement  either  of  words  or  matter. 
You  will  naturally  expect  to  receive  some 
account  of  this  confusion  that  I  describe, 
some  reason  given  for  it  On  Saturday  night, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  when  I  had  not  been  in  bed 
five  minutes,  I  was  alarmed  by  a  cry  of  fire, 
announced  by  two  or  three  shrill  screams  upon 
our  staircase.  Our  servants,  who  were  going 
to  bed,  saw  it  from  their  wiudows;  and,  in 
appearance,  so  near,  that  they  thought  our 
house  in  danger.  I  immediately  rose,  and 
putting  by  the  curtain,  saw  sheets  of  fire 
rising  above  the  ridge  of  Mr.  Palmer's  house, 
opposite  to  ours.  The  deception  was  such 
that  I  had  no  doubt  it  had  begun  with  hiniy 
but  soon  found  that  it  was  rather  farther  oS. 
In  &ct,  it  was  at  three  places.  Having  broke 
out  in  three  different  parts,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  maliciously  kindled.  A  tar-barrel 
and  a  quantity  of  tallow  made  a  most  tre- 
mendous blaze;  and  the  buildings  it  had 
seized  upon  being  all  thatched,  the  appear- 
ance became  every  moment  more  formidable. 
Providentially  the  night  was  perfectly  calm, 
80  calm  that  candles,  without  lanterns,  of 
which  there  were  multitudes  in  the  street, 
burnt  as  steadily  as  in  the  house.  By  four 
in  the  morning  it  was  so  far  reduced  tnat  all 
danger  seemed  to  be  over ;  but  the  confusion 
H  haid  occasioned  was  almost  infinite.    Every 

*  Private  eorraspondoioe. 


man  who  supposed  bis  dwelling-house  in 
'jeopardy,  empiied  H  as  Ihst  as  he  could,  and 
convevealiis  moveables  to  the  house  of  Eotxie 
neighbor,  supposed  to  be  more  secure,  Oors» 
in  the  space  of  two  hours  was  so  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  lumber,  thai  we  had  not  even 
room  for  a  chair  by  the  fire-«ide.    George 

is  the  principal  sufferer.     He  gave  ei|^ 

teen  guineas,  or  neariy  that  sum,  to  a  woman, 
whom,  in  his  hurry,  he  mistook  fur  his  wife; 
but  the  supposed  wife  walked  off  with  the 
money,  and  he  will  probably  never  recover  it 
He  has  likewise  lost  forty  pounds'  worth  of 
wool.  London  never  exhibited  a  scene  of 
greater  depredation,  drunkenness  and  riot 
Everything  was  stolen  that  could  be  got  at* 
and  every  drop  of  liquor  drunk  that  was  not 
guarded.    Only  one  thief  has  yet  been  de- 

tected ;  a  woman  of  the  name  of  J ^  who 

was  stopped  by  yonug  Uand%K;omb  with  an 
apron  full  of  plunder.  He  was  forced  to 
strike  her  down,  before  he  could  wrest  it 
from  her.  Could  you  visit  the  place,  yon 
would  see  a  most  striking  proof  of  a  Provi- 
dence interposing  to  stop  the  progress  of  tha 
flames.  They  had  almost  reached,  that  is  to 
say,  within  six  yards  of  Daniel  Rabon's  wood- 
pile, in  which  were  fifty  pounds'  worth  of 
faggots  and  furze;  and  exactly  there  ther 
were  extinguished;  otherwise,  especially  if 
a  breath  of  air  had  happened  to  roovejall  that 
side  of  the  town  must  probabW  have  been 
consumed.  After  nil  this  dreadnil  eonfkgn^ 
tion,  we  find  nothii^  burnt  but  the  out- 
houses ;  and  the  dweUinga  to  which  they  be- 
longed have  sufiered  only  the  damage  of 
being  unroofed  on  that  side  next  the  fii«. 
No  lives  were  lost,  nor  any  limbs  broken. 
Mrs.  Unwin,  whose  spirits  served  her  while 
the  hubbub  lasted,  and  the  dav  after,  beguss 
to  feel  the  effect  of  it  now.  But  I  hope  ste 
will  be  relieved  from  it  soon,  being  better  this 
evening  than  I  expected.  As  for  me,  I  am 
impregnable  to  all  such  assaults.  I  have 
nothing,  however,  but  this  subject  in  my 
mind,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  I  invite  any  other 
into  it  Having,  therefore,  exhaustea  this,  I 
finish,  assuring  you  of  our  united  love,  and 
hoping  to  find  myself  in  a  frame  of  mind 
more  suited  to  my  employment  when  I  write 
next 

Yours,  my  dear  Friend,        W,  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  wnjjAM  mrwm. 

OtoitSt  Not.  IQ^  HBX 

My  dear  Friend^ — I  have  lost  and  wasted 
almost  all  my  writing  time,  in  making  an  al* 
terution  in  the  verses  I  either  enclose  orsab* 
join,  for  I  know  not  which  will  be  the  eaae 
at  present  If  prose  comes  readily,  1  shall 
transcribe  them  on  anotlier  sheet,  otherwise 
on  this.     You  will  understand  before  yon 
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have  read  many  of  them,  that  they  are  not  fiir 
the  press.  1  lay  you  under  no  other  injunc- 
tions. The  unkind  behavior  of  our  aeqnaint- 
ance,  thought  it  is  possible  that  in  some  in- 
Btauces  it  may  not  much  affect  our  happiness, 
n<'r  engage  many  of  our  thoughts,  will  some- 
tiIn<^s  obtrude  Haelf  upon  us  with  a  degree 
of  importunity  not  easily  resisted,  and  then, 
BerKips,  though-  almost  insensible  of  it  be- 
to  re>  we  feel  m^re  than  the  occasion  will 
jusUly.  In  such  a  moment  it  was  that  I  con- 
ceived this  poem,  and  gave  loose  to  a  degree 
of  resentment  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  not  to 
have  indulged,  but  which  in  a  cooler  hour  I 
eunnot  altogether  condemn.  My  former  in- 
timacy with  the  two  characters  was  such,  that 
I  cdnld  not  but  feel  myself  provoked  by  the 
neglect  with  which  they  both  treated  me  on 
m  Lite  occasion.*  So  much  by  way  of  pre- 
fiice. 

Vou  on^t  not  to  have  supposed  that,  if 
you  had  visited  us  last  summer,  the  pleasure 
of  the  interview  would  have  been  all  your 
own.  By  such  an  imagination  you  wrong 
both  yourself  and  us.  Do  you  suppose  we 
do  not  love  you  ?  You  cannot  suspect  your 
moth(!r  of  coldness,  and  as  to  me,  iissure 
yourx^f  I  have  no  friend  in  the  world  with 
whom  I  communicate  without  the  Idast  re- 
serve, yourself  exeepted.  Take  heart  then, 
mnd  when  you  find  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  come,  assure  yourself  of  such  a  welcome 
from  us  both  as  you  have  a  right  to  look  for. 
But  I  have  observed  in  your  two  last  letters 
somewhat  of  a  dejection  and  melancholy,  that 
1  am  afraid  you  do  not  sufficiently  strive 
Againfll  I  suspect  you  of  being  too  seden- 
tary. **  You  cannot  walk."  Why  you  can- 
not is  be^t  known  to  yourself.  I  am  sure 
vour  legs  are  lon^  enough,  and  your  person 
does  not  overload  them.  But  I  beseech  you 
rkle,  and  ride  often.  I  think  I  have  heard 
you  say  you  cannot  even  do  that  without  an 
object.  Is  not  health  an  object?  Is  not  a 
new  prospect,  which  in  most  countries  is 
gained  at  the  end  of  every  mile,  an  object? 
Assure  yourself  that  easy  chairs  are  no 
friends  to  cheerfulness,  and  that  a  long  win- 
ter f^pent  by  the  fireside  is  a  prelude  to  an 
nnhealthy  spring.  Everything  I  see  in  the 
fields  is  to  me  an  object ;  and  I  can  look  at 
the  same  ri  /ulet^  or  at  a  handsome  tree,  every 
day  of  my  life  with  new  pleasure.  This  in- 
de<*d  is  prirtly  the  effect  of  a  natural  taste  for 
runl  beauty,  and  partly  the  effect  of  habit, 
for  I  ne^er  in  all  my  life  have  let  slip  the  op- 
portunity of  breathmg  fresh  air,  and  convers- 
ing with  nature,  when  I  could  fairly  catch  it. 
I  earnestly  recommend  a  cultivation  of  the 
«ame  taste  to  you,  suspecting  that  you  have 
Defected  it,  and  suffer  for  doing  so. 

Lust  Saturday  se'nnight,  the  moment  I  had 

*  Ijord  Thuriow  nod  Co1roan«  U)  whom  he  proaented 
kki  int  ToUnne,  and  received  oq  ockaowledgmoat. 


composed  myself  in  my  bed,  your  mother 
too  having  just  got  into  hers,  we  were 
alarmed  by  a  cry  of  fire,  on  the  staircase.  I 
immediately  rose,  and  saw  sheets  of  flame 
above  the  roof  of  Mr.  Palmer's  house,  our 
opposite  neighbor.  The  mischief,  however, 
was  not  80  near  to  him  as  it  seemed  to  be, 
having  begun  at  a  butcher's  yard,  at  a  little 
distance.  We  made  all  haste  down  stairs, 
and  soon  threw  open  the  street  door,  for  the 
reception  of  as  much  lumber,  of  all  sorts,  as 
our  house  would  hold,  brought  into  it  by 
several  who  thought  it  necessary  to  move 
their  furniture.  In  two  hours'  time  we  had 
so  much  that  we  could  hold  no ,  more,  even 
the  uninhabited  part  of  our  building  being 
filled.  Not  that  we  ourselves  were  entirely 
secure — an  adjoining  thatch,  on  which  fell 
showers  of  sparks,  being  rather  a  dangerous 
neighbor.  Providentially,  however,  the  night 
was  perfectly  calm,  and  we  escaped.  By  four 
in  the  morning  it  was  extinguished,  having 
consumed  many  out-buildings,  but  no  dwell- 
ing-house. Your  mother  suffered  a  little  in 
her  health,  from  the  fatigue  and  bustle  of 
the  night,  but  soon  recovered ;  as  for  me,  it 
hurt  me  not  The  slightest  wind  would  have 
carried  the  fire  to  the  very  extremity  of  the 
town,  there  being  multitudes  of  thatched 
buildings,  and  faggot-piles  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  they  must  have  proved  inikUible 
conductors. 

The  balloons  prosper ;  I  congratulate  you 
upon  it.  Thanks  to  Montgolfier,  we  shall  fly 
at  last 

Yours,  my  dear  Friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   KEV.  JOHlf  NEWTON.* 

Olney,  Nor.  17, 1783. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^The  country  around  us 
is  much  alarmed  with  apprehensions  of  fire, 
two  have  happened  since  that  of  Olney.  One 
at  Hitchin,  where  the  damage  is  said  to 
amount  to  eleven  thousand  pounds,  and  an- 
other at  a  place  not  far  from  Hitchin,  of 
which  I  have  not  learned  the  name.  Letters 
have  been  dropped  at  Bedford,  threatening  to 
burn  the  town;  and  the  inhabitants  have 
been  so  intimidated  as  to  have  placed  a  guard 
in  many  parts  of  it,  several  nights  past 
Since  our  conflagration  here,  we  nave  sent 
two  women  and  a  boy  to  the  justice  for  dep- 

redation ;  S R— - — ,  for  stealing  a  piece 

of  beef,  which,  in  her  excuse  she  said  she  in- 
tended to  take  care  of  This  lady,  whom 
you  well  remember,  escaped  for  want  of  evi- 
dence ;  not  that  evidence  was  indeed  want- 
ing, but  our  men  of  Gotham  judged  it 
unnecessary  to  send  it.  With  her  went  the 
woman  whom  I  mentioned  before,  who,  it 
seems,  has  made  some  sort  of  profession,  but 

*  Priyate  oorreapondeooe. 
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QpoQ  this  occasion  allowed  herself  a  latitude 
of  conduct  rather  inconsistent  with  it,  having 
filled  her  apron  with  wearing  apparel,  which 
she  likewise  intended  to  take  ciire  of.  She 
would  have  gone  to  the  county  gaol,  had 
William  Eabau,  the  l>aker's  son,  who  proseoB- 
ted,  insisted  upon  it ;  but  he  good-naturedly, 
though,  I  think,  weakly,  interposed  in  her 
fiivor,  and  begged  her  off.  The  young  gen- 
tleman who  accompanied  these  fair  ones  is 
the  junior  son  of  Molly  Boswell.  He  had 
stolen  some  iron-work,  the  property  of 
Griggs,  the  butcher.  Being  convicted,  he  was 
orderiid  to  be  whipped,  which  operation  he 
underwent  at  the  cartas  tail,  from  the  stone- 
house  to  the  high  arch  and  back  again.  He 
seemed  to  show  great  fortitude,  but  it  was 
all  an  imposition  upon  the  public.  The  bea- 
dle, who  performed  it,  had  tilled  his  left  hand 
with  red  ochre,  through  which  after  every 
stroke  he  drew  the  lash  of  his  whip,  leaving 
the  appearance  of  a  wound  upon  the  skin, 
but  in  reality  not  hurting  him  at  all.    This 

being  perceived  by  Mr.  Constable  H , 

who  followed  the  beadle,  he  applied  his 
cane,  without  any  such  management  or  pre- 
caution, to  the  shoulders  of  the  too  merciful 
executioner.  The  scene  immediately  became 
more  interesting.  The  beadle  could  by  no 
means  be  prevailed  npon  to  strike  hard, 
which  provoked  the  constable  to  strike 
harder;  and  thia  double  flog«jing  continued, 
till  a  lass  of  Silver-end,  pitting  the  pitiful 
beadle  thus  suffering  under  the  hands  of  the 
pitiless  constable,  joined  tlie  procession,  and 
phicing  herself  immediately  behind  the  latter 
seized  him  by  his  capillary  club,  and  pulling 
him  backwards  by  the  same,  slapped  his  face 
with  a  most  Amazonian  fury.  This  concate- 
nation of  events  has  taken  up  more  of  my 
paper  than  I  intended  it  should,  but  I  could 
noi  forbear  to  inform  you  how  the  beadle 
thrashed  the  thief,  the  constable  the  beadle, 
and  the  lady  the  constable,  and  how  the  thief 
was  the  only  person  concerned  who  suffered 
nothing.  Mr.  Teedon  has  been  here,  and  is 
gOine  again.  He  came  to  thank  me  for  some 
lefl-off  elothes.  In  answer  to  our  inquiries 
after  his  healtli,  he  replied  that  he  had  a  slow 
fever,  which  made  him  take  all  possible  care 
not  to  inflame  his  blood.  I  admitted  his  pru- 
dence, but  in  his  particular  instance  could  not 
very  clearly  discern  the  need  of  it.  Pump 
w.iter  will  not  heat  him  much ;  and,  to  speak 
a  little  in  his  own  style,  more  inebriating 
fluids  are  to  him,  I  fancy,  not  very  attainable. 
He  brought  us  news,  the  truth  of  which, 
however,  I  do  not  vouch  for,  that  the  town 
of  Bedford  was  actually  on  tire  yesterday, 
and  the  flames  not  extinguished  when  the 
bearer  of  the  tidings  left  it* 


*  A  ooniMerable  Are  oocarred  at  this  time  In  the  town 
of  Bedford,  and  thIrty-oiDe  buuaes  were  cootomed,  but 
it  is  Bald  (hnn  aocktental 


Swift  observes,  when  he  »  giviiig  liia 
sons  why  the  preacher  is  elevated  alvrays 
above  his  hearers,  that,  let  the  crowd  be  as 
great  as  it  will  below,  there  is  always  roocb 
enough  overhead  If  the  French  philoso- 
phers can  carry  their  «rt  of  flying  to  the  per- 
fection they  desire,  (he  obMtvation  may  be 
reversed,  the  crowd  will  hh.  overhead,  and 
they  will  have  mcAUt  room  who  stay  below. 
I  can  assure  you,  however,  jnpon  my  own  ex-« 
perience,  that  this  way  of  travelling  is  \tty 
delightful.  I  dreamt  a  night  or  two  ftince, 
that  I  drove  myself  through  the  upper  re- 
gions in  a  balloon  and  pair,  with  the  greatest 
ease  and  security.  Having  finished  the  tour 
I  intended,  I  made  a  short  turn,  and  with  one 
flourish  of  my  whip  descended;  mv  horses 
prancing  and  curvetting  with  an  infimte  share 
of  spirit,  and  without  the  least  danger  either 
to  me  or  my  vehicle.  The  time,  we  may  sup- 
pose, is  at  hand,  and  seems  to  be  prognosti- 
cated by  my  dream,  when  tliese  airy  excar- 
sions  will  be  universal,  when  judges  will  fly 
the  circuit  and  bishops  their  visitations ;  and 
when  the  tour  of  Europe  will  be  performed 
with  much  greater  speed,  and  with  equal  ad- 
vantage, by  all  who  travel  merely  wr  the 
sake  of  having  it  to  say,  that  they  have  made 
t.* 

I  beg  you  will  accept  for  yourself  and 
yours  our  unfeigned  love,  and  remember  me 
affectionately  to  Mr.  Bacon,  when  you  see 
him. 

Yours,  my  dear  Friend,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.f 

OlQojt  Not.  93, 178X 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Your  opinion  of  voyages 
and  travels  would  spoil  an  appetite  less  keeit 
than  mine ;  but  being  pretty  much,  perhttps 
more  than  any  man  who  can  be  said  to  enjoy 
his  liberty,  contined  to  a  spot,  and  being  very 
desirous  of  knowing  all  that  can  be  known 
of  this  same  planet  of  ours  while  I  have  the 
honor  to  belong  to  it — and  having,  besides;* 
no  other  means  of  information  at  my  com- 
mand— I  am  constrained  to  be  sati^iitic^d  with 
narratives,  not  always,  indeed,  to  be  implicitly 
depended  upon,  but  which,  being  subjected 
to  the  exercise  of  a  little  consideration,  can- 
not materially  deceive  us.  Swinbunrs  is  a 
book  I  had  tixed  ui>on,  and  determined  if 
possible  to  procure,  being  pleased  with  some 
extracts  from  it  which  I  found  in  the  Review. 
I  need  hardly  add,  that  I  shall  be  much  ob- 
liged to  Mrs.  Hill  for  a  sight  of  iU  I  ac- 
count myself  truly  and  much  iudebt<^  to 
that  lady  for  the  trouble  she  is  so  kind  aa  to 
take  upon  my  account,  and  shall  esteem  nay. 

*  The  ditcorery  of  balloon*  bad  attneled  tbe  atlontiott 
of  the  public  at  this  period,  and  rarioui  apeculMioaa 
were  indulged  as  to  the  prubabte  reattlt. 

t  Prirate  correapondanoe. 
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mtlf  her  debtor  for  all  the  amusement  I  meet 
with  in  the  southern  hemiz^phepQ,  should  I  be 
•o  fortunate  &s  to  get  there.  My  reading  is 
pretty  much  circumscribed  both  by  want  of 
Dooks  and  tJie  influence  of  pajcticular  reasons. 
Politics  are  my  abhorrence,  being  almost  al- 
ipe&ys  hypothetical,  fluctuating',  and  unpractica- 
ble.  Philosophy — I  should  have  said  natural 
phXlo^^ophy,  mathematically  studied,  does  not 
suit  me ;  and  such  exhibitions  of  that  subject 
mB  are  calculated  for  less  learned  readersi  I 
hAve  read  in  former  days  and  remember  in 
the  present.  Poetry,  English  poetry,  I  iiftrer 
touch,  beinj^  pretty  much  addicted  to  the 
writing  of  it,  and  Knowing  that  much  inter- 
course with  those  gentlemen  betrays  us  una- 
voidably into  a  habit  of  imitation,  which  I 
hate  ana  despise  most  cordially. 

If  ft^  be  the  happiest  man  who  has  least 
mon^y  in  the  funds,  there  are  few  upon 
eartl)  whom  I  have  any  occasion  to  envy.  I 
would  conHent,  however,  to  have  my  pounds 
multiplied  into  thousands,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  all  I  might  feel  frpm  that  tormenting  pas- 
<uon.  I  send  nothing  to  the  papers  myself, 
but  Unwin  sometime*  sends  for  me.  His  re- 
ceptacle of  my  bquibs  is  the  Public  Adver- 
tis^r ;  but  they  are  very  few,  and  my  present 
occupations  are  of  a  kind  that  will  still  have 
a  tendency  to  make  them  fewer. 

Voura,  my  dear  Friend,        W.  C. 

The  neglect  which  Cowper  had  experienced 
from  a  high  quarter  seems  deeply  to  have 
wounded  his  nensitive  spirit,  and  to  have  dic- 
tated M(»me  of  tlie  remarks  to  be  found  in  the 
following  letter. 

TO  THE   BEV.  WILLUM  UHWIN. 

Oiney,  Nov.  34,  1783. 

My  dejir  Friend,— An  evening  unexpect- 
edly retired,  and  which  your  mother  and  I 
Kpend  without  company  (an  occurrence  far 
from  frequent),  affords  me  a  favorable  op- 
portunity to  write  by  to-morrow*s  post, 
vrbich  ehe  I  could  not  have  found.  You  are 
very  good  to  consider  my  literary  necessities 
with  *<»  raueh  attention,  and  I  feel  propor- 
tionably  grateful.  Blair^s  Lectures  (though 
I  Huppo^e  they  must  make  a  part  of  my  pri- 
rate  studie^s,  not  being  ad  captum  fa minarum) 
wfll  be  perfectly  welcome.  You  say  you  felt 
my  ver^s;  I  aa«arc  you  that  in  this  you  fol- 
lowed my  example,  for  I  felt  them  nrst  A 
iDao*s  lord.^ip  is  nothing  to  me,  gny  farther 
than  in  connexion  with  qualities  that  entitle 
him  to  my  respect  If  he  thinks  hkuself 
priiiUged  by  it  to  treat  me  with  neglect,  I 
am  hia  humble  servant,  and  ahall  never  be  at 
a  Ion  to  render  him  an  equivalent  I  will 
not  however  belie  my  knowledge  of  mankind 
•o  much  an  to  aeem  surprised  at  a  treatment 
wbi^A  1  had  abundant  reason  to  expect    To 


these  men,  with  whom  I  vras  once  intimate, 
and  for  many  years,  I  am  no  longer  neces- 
sary, no  longer  convenient,  or  in  any  respect 
an  object.  They  think  of  me  as  of  the  man 
in  tiie  moon,  and,  whether  I  have  a  lantern, 
or  a  dog  and  faggot,  or  whether  I  have  nei- 
ther of  these  desirable  accommodations,  is  to 
them  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference :  upon 
that  point  we  are  agreed ;  our  indifference  is 
mutual;  and,  were  I  to  publish  again,  which 
is  not  possible,  1  should  give  them  a  proof 
of  it 

L'Estrangp's  Josephus  has  lately  furnished 
us  with  evening  lectures.  But  the  historian, 
is  so  tediously  circumstantial,  and  tlie  trans- 
lator so  insupportably  coarse  and  vulgar,  that 
we  are  all  three  weary  of  him.  How  would 
Tacitus  have  shone  upon  such  a  subject, 
great  master  as  he  was  of  the  art  of  descrip* 
tion,  concise  without  obscurity,  and  affecting 
witiiout  being  poetical.  But  so  it  was  or- 
dered, and  for  wise  reasons  no  doubt,  that 
the  OTcatest  calamities  any  people  ever  suf- 
fered, and  an  accomplishment  of  one  of  the 
most  signal  prophecies  in  the  scripture, 
should  l^  recorded  by  one  of  the  worst  ^Ti- 
ters. The  man  was  a  temporizer  too,  and 
courted  the  fiivor  of  hie  Roman  masters  at 
the  expense  of  his  own  creed,  or  else  an  in^ 
fidel  and  absolutely  disbelieved  it  You  will 
think  me  very  difficult  to  please ;  I  quan^al 
with  Josephus  for  the  want  of  elegance,  and 
with  some  of  our  modem  historians  for  hav- 
ing too  much — with  him  for  mnning  right 
forward  like  a  gazette,  without  stopping  to 
make  a  single  observation  by  the  way,  and 
with  them  for  pretending  to  delineate  char- 
acteES  that  existed  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  to  discover  the  motives  by  which  they 
were  influenced,  with  the  same  prceisioii  as  if 
they  had  been  their  contemporaries.  Sim- 
plicity is  become  a  very  rare  qiisHty  in  a  wri- 
ter. In  the  decline  of  great  kinj^doms,  and 
where  refinement  in  all  the  arts  is  carried  to 
an  excdivS,  I  suppose  it  is  always  rare.  The 
latter  Roman  writers  are  remarkable  for  lalso 
ornament,  they  were  yet  no  donbt  admired 
by  the  readers  of  their  own  daf ;  and  with 
respect  to  authors  of  the  present  era,  the 
most  popular  among  them  appear  to  me 
equally  censurable  on  the  same  account 
Swifl  and  Addison  were  simple. 

Your  mother  wants  room  for  a  postscript, 
so  my  lecture  must  conclude  abruptly. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN  NEWTON.* 

Olney,  Nov.  30, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend^ — ^I  have  neither  long  visits 
to  pay  nor  to  receive,  nor  ladies  to  spend 
hours  in  telling  me  that  which  might  be  told 

*  Prirate  ooiTMpoikdtoee. 
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in  five  minutes,  yet  often  find  myself  obliged 
to  be  an  economist  of  time,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  a  short  opportunity.  Let  our  sta- 
tion be  as  retired  as  it  may,  there  is  no  want 
3f  phijrthing^  and  avocations,  nor  much  need 
to  seek  them,  in  this  world  of  ours.  Busi- 
ness, or  what  presents  itself  to  us  under 
that  imposing  character,  will  find  us  out, 
even  in  the  stillest  retreat,  and  plead  its  im- 
portance, however  trivial  in  reality,  as  a  just 
demand  upon  our  attention.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how,  by  means  of  such  real  or  seeming 
necessities,  my  time  is  stolen  aWby.  I  have 
just  time  to  observe  that  time  is  short,  and, 
by  the  time  I  have  made  the  observation, 
time  is  gone.  I  have  wondered  in  former 
days  at  the  patience  of  the  antediluvian 
world,  that  tbey  could  endure  a  life  almost 
millenary,  with  so  little  variety  as  seems  to 
have  fallen  to  their  share.  It  is  probable 
that  tiiey  had  much  fewer  employments  than 
we.  Their  affairs  lay  in  a  narrower  com- 
pass; their  libraries  were  indifferently  fur- 
nished ;  pl^sophical  researches  were  carried 
on  with  much  less  industry  and  ncuteness 
of  penetration,  and  fiddles,  perhaps,  were  not 
even  invented  How  then  could  seven  or 
eight  hundred  years  of  life  be  supportable  ? 
I  have  asked  this  question  formerly,  and 
been  at  a  loss  to  resolve  it ;  but  I  think  I 
can  answer  it  now.  I  will  suppose  myself 
bom  a  thousand  years  before  Noah  was 
bom  or  thought  of  I  rise  with  the  sun ;  I 
worsiiip ;  I  prepare  my  breakfast ;  I  swallow 
a  bucket  of  goats*  milk,  and  a  dozen  good 
sizeable  cakes.  I  fasten  a  new  string  to  my 
bow,  and  my  youngest  boy,  a  lad  of  about 
thirty  years  of  age^  hanng  played  with  my 
arrows  till  he  has  stripped  off  all  the  feath- 
ers, I  find  myself  obliged  to  repair  them. 
The  morning  is  thus  spent  in  preparing  for 
the  chase,  and  it  is  become  necessary  that  I 
should  dine.  I  dig  up  mv  roots;  I  wash 
4htin ;  I  boil  them ;  I  find  them  not  done 
eiiou^Hi,  1  boil  them  again;  my  wife  is  an- 
gry ;  we  dispute ;  we  settle  the  point ;  but 
in  I  he  meantime  the  fire  goes  out,  and  must 
be  kindled  iif^ain.  All  this  is  very  amusing. 
1  hunt ;  I  bring  home  the  prey ;  with  the 
skin  of  it  I  mend  an  old  coat,  or  I  make  a 
new  one.  By  this  time  the  day  is  far  spent ; 
I  feel  ravself  fatiffued,  and  retire  to  rest. 
Thus,  what  with  tilling  the  ground,  and  eat- 
ing the  fmit  of  it,  hunting,  and  walking,  and 
running,  and  mending  old  clothes,  and  sleep- 
ing and  rising  again,  I  can  suppose  an  in- 
habitant of  the  primceval  world  so  much 
occupied  as  to  sigh  over  the  shortness  of 
life,  and  to  find,  at  the  end  of  many  centu- 
ries, that  they  had  all  slipped  through  his 
fingers,  and  were  pnssed  away  like  a  shadow. 
What  wonder  then  that  1,  who  live  in  a  day 
of  so  much  greater  refinement,  when  there 
is  80  much  more  to  be  wanted,  and  wished, 


and  to  be  enjoyed,  should  feel  myself  now 
and  then  pinched  in  point  of  opportunity, 
and  at  some  loss  for  leisure  to  fill  four  sides 
of  a  sheet  like  this  ?  Thus,  however,  it  is, 
and,  if  the  anotoot  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
have  referred,  and  their  complaints  of  the 
disproportion  of  time  to  the  occasions  the* 
had  for  it,  will  not  serve  me  as  an  excuse,  I 
must  even  plead  guilty,  and  confess  that  I 
am  often  in  haste,  when  I  have  no  good  rea- 
son for  being  so. 

This  by  way  of  introduction  ;  now  for  my 
letter.  Mr.  Scott  is  desired  by  Mr.  De  Coet- 
logon  to  contribute  to  the  "Theological 
Review,**  of  which  I  suppose  that  genthman 
is  a  manager.  He  says  he  has  «nsared  your 
assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  desires 
mine,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  He  did  well 
to  apply  to  you,  because  you  can  afford  liim 
substantial  help;  but  as  for  mt^  had  he 
known  me  better,  he  would  never  have  tmn- 
pected  me  for  a  theologian,  either  in  rhyme 
or  otherwise. 

Lord  Dartmouth's  Miv  Wright  spent  m^T 
two  hours  with  me  this  morning ;  a  rcnpect- 
able  old  man,  whom  I  alwavs  see  with 
pleasure,  both  for  his  master's  sake  and  for 
his  own.  1  was  glad  to  learn  from  him  that 
his  lordship  has  better  health  than  he  has 
enjoyed  for  some  years. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

Your  affectionate        W.  C. 


TO  THE  BEV.  JOHN  KEWTOH.* 

Olney,  Dec  15,  I7BX 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  know  not  how  it  faree 
with  you,  at  a  time  when  philosophy  hate 
just  brought  forth  her  most  extradordinary 
production,  not  excepting,  perhaps,  that  prod- 
igy,  a  ship,  in  all  respects  complete,  and 
equal  to  the  task  of  drconuHtfiffating  the 
globe.  My  mind,  however,  is  frequently 
getting  into  the^e  balloons,  and  is  bu»y  in 
multiplying  speculations  a9  airy  as  the  re- 
gions through  which  they  pass.  The  Inat 
account  from  France,  which  seems  so  well 
authenticated,  has  changed  my  jocularity 
upon  this  occasion  into  serious  expectation. 
The  invention  of  these  new  vehicles  h  yet 
in  its  infancy,  yet  already  they  seem  to  have 
attained  a  degree  of  perfection  which  navi- 
gation did  not  reach,  till  ages  of  experience 
had  matured  it,  and  science  hod  exliausted 
both  her  industry  and  her  ftkill  in  its  tm^ 
provement  I  am  aware,  indeed*  that  the 
first  boat  or  canoe  that  was  ever  formed, 
though  rade  in  its  conHtructton — perhaps 
not  constructed  at  all,  being  only  a  hullow 
tree  that  had  fallen  casually  into  the  water, 
and  which,  though  furnished  with  neither 
soils  nor  oars,  might  yet  be  guided  by  a 
pole— was  a  more  perfect  creature  in  its 
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kind  than  a  balloon  at  present;  the  single 
eircamstanee  of  its  niina£;eable  nature  giv- 
ing it  a  clear  Hoperiority  Both  in  respect  of 
safety  and  convenience.  But  the  atmosphere, 
tiioagh  a  much  thinner  medium,  we  well 
know,  reiiuits  the  impression  made  upon  it 
by  tbe  tail  of  a  bird,  as  effectually  as  the 
water  that  of  a  ship's  rudder.  Pope,  when 
inculcating  one  of  his  few  useful  lessons, 
aad  directing  mankind  to  the  providence  of 
God,  as  the  true  source  of  all  their  wisdom, 
6ays  beantifully— 

L.eam  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

It  is  easy  to  parody  these  lines,  so  as  to 
give  them  an  accommodation  and  suitable- 
Dea»  to  the  present  purpose. 

Learn  of  the  drcle-making  kite  to  fly, 
Spread  tbe  fan-tail,  and  wheel  about  the  sky. 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  nothing  within 
the  reach  of  human  ingenuity  will  be  left 
anAtteropted  to  accomplish  and  add  all  that 
is  wanting  to  this  last  effort  of  philosophical 
contrivance.*  The  approximating  powers  of 
thi^  tele^ope,  and  the  powers  by  which  the 
tliunder-fitorm  is  delivered  of  its  contents 
peatreably  and  without  mischief,  were  once 
perhaps  in  appearance  more  remote  from 
disNKivery,  and  seemed  less  practicable,  than 
we  may  now  suppose  it  to  give  direction  to 
ibrnX  which  is  already  buoyant;  especially 
po^A«ssed  as  we  are  of  such  consummate 
mechanical  skill,  already  masters  of  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
apply,  of  which  we  have  already  availed  our- 
BeJvea  in  the  similar  case  of  navigation,  and 
having  in  every  fowl  of  the  air  a  pattern, 
whieh  now  at  length  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
imitate.  Wings  and  a  tail  indeed  were  of 
little  use,  while  the  body,  so  much  heavier 
dian  the  space  of  air  it  occupied,  was  sure 
to  Kink  by  its  own  wtight,  and  could  never 
be  held  in  equipoise  by  any  implements  of 
the  kind  which  human  strength  could  man^ 
age.  But  now  we  float ;  at  random  indeed, 
pretty  much,  and  as  the  wind  drives  us ;  for 
want  of  nothing,  however,  but  that  steerage 
whieh  invention,  the  conqueror  of  many 
eqmtd^  if  not  superior,  ditficulties  may  be  ex- 
pec  t«d  to  supply.  Should  the  point  be  car- 
lied*  and  man  at  last  become  an  familiar  with 
the  air  a^  he  has  long  been  with  the  ocean, 
will  it  in  its  conneaueuccs  prove  a  mtrcy  or  a 
jad^pneot*  I  HiinK,  a  judi^ment.  First,  be- 
CAUi^  if  H  power  to  convey  himself  frofn  place 
to  plac«,  like  a  bird,  would  have  been  good  for 
htSL,  his  Maker  would  have  formed  him  with 
such  a  capacity.     But  he  has  been  a  grovel- 

*  What  wooM  Oowjiur  b«ve  thou'<ht,  tr  be  hud  )Ivo<l  to 
1*0  tb«  modoni  InviiaUen  ur  rnilruads  itnd  the  piM^iUUity 
•r  HwillUuf  thlrtx  milM  lu  uno  hour  and  twuuly  min- 
bjr  neaas  of  Ute  opemiuo  of  alMun  ? 


ler  upon  the  earth  for  six  thousand  years, 
and  now  at  last,  when  the  close  of  this  pres- 
ent state  of  things  approaches,  begins  to 
exalt  himiftlf  above  it  So  much  the  worse 
for  Aim.  lake  a  truant  school-boy,  he  breaks 
his  bounds,  and  will  have  reason  to  repent 
of  his  presumption.  Secondly,  I  think  it 
will  prove  a  judgment,  because  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  very  Tittle  foresight,  it  is  easy  to 
prognosticate  a  thousand  evils,  which  the 
project  must  necessarily  bring  after  it; 
amounting  at  last  to  the  confusion  of  all  or- 
der, the  annihilation  of  all  authority,  with 
dangers  both  to  property  and  person,  and 
impunity  to  the  offenders.  Were  I  an  abso- 
lute legislator,  I  would  therefore  make  it 
death  for  a  man  to  be  convicted  of  firing, 
the  moment  he  could  be  caught;  and  to 
bring  him  down  from  his  altitude  by  a  bullet 
sent  through  his  head  or  his  carriage  should 
be  no  murder.  PhiUophers  would  call  me  a 
Vandal ;  the  scholar  would  say  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  me,  the  fable  of  Daedalus  would 
have  been  realized;  and  historians  would 
load  my  memory  with  reproaches  of  phlegm, 
and  stupidity,  and  oppression;  but  in  the 
meantime  the  world  would  go  on  quietly, 
and,  if  it  enjoyed  less  liberty,  would  at  least 
be  more  secure. 

I  know  not  what  are  your  sentioronts 
upon  the  subject  of  the  East  India  bill.* 
This,  too,  has  frequently  afforded  me  matter 
of  speculation.  1  can  easily  see  that  it  is 
not  without  it9  blemishes ;  but  its  beauties, 
in  my  eye,  are  much  predominant  What- 
ever may  be  its  author's  views,  if  he  delvers 
80  large  a  portion  of  mankind  from  such 
horrible  tyranny  as  the  East  has  so  long 
suffered,  he  deserves  a  statue  much  more 
than  Montgolfier,f  who,  it  seems,  is  to  re- 

*  As  repeated  aUosion  is  made  to  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company,  by  Cowper,  in  the  fullowing  leUvr?,  fbr 
the  infurmatiun  of  thode  who  may  not  bo  conversant 
with  this  subject,  we  add  tbe  following  information. 

The  great  abuses  that  were  imputed  to  the  8y:iie{n  of 
government  established  in  that  country,  where  a  com- 
pany of  merchants  exercised  ihe  supreme  sway,  led  Mr. 
Fox,  io  J783,  (the  period  in  which  he  was  a  member 
of  administration.)  to  introduce  his  celebrated  East 
India  Bill,  in  which  he  proposed  to  annihilate  the  char- 
ter of  tbe  Company,  and  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
power.  The  measure  oaated  in  me  Commons,  but  was 
thrown  out  by  the  Loras ;  and  royal  influence  was  said 
to  have  been  exerted  to  procure  its  rejection.  The  fail- 
ure of  this  bill  led  to  tbe  dissoluUon  of  that  administra- 
tion, in  the  December  of  the  same  vear.  In  the  succeed- 
ing January  of  1764,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  no  less  cele- 
brated bill.  loflteal  of  going  the  leni^h  of  vijlatlng  the 
charter,  granted  in  the  time  of  William  ifl.,  (the  great 
defect  aUributed  to  Mr.  Fox^s  procnding  bill,)  his  object 
was  to  prei^rve  it  Inviolate,  but  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. The  main  feature  in  his  plan  was  to  separate  the 
commorcial  from  the  territorial  concerns  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  to  vest  the  hitter  in  a  board,  nominated  by 
.Q:';vemment ;  thus  withdrawing  from  the  East  India 
dmpany  the  exercise  of  powers  belonging  only  to  the 
supreme  authority.     This  bill,  thoutrh  more  Jtist  and 

Eopulur  than  the  preceding,  was  nevertheless  rejected 
y  a  majority  of  eight ;  but  it  was  subsequenUy  renewed, 
and  corriiMl,  and  b  the  origin  of  that  Board  cf  Control 
which  in  now  so  well  known,  as  superintendiag  wul 
regulating  the  concerns  of  our  Indian  emplru. 
T  The  inrentor  of  balloons. 
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oeive  that  honor.  Perhaps  he  oitry  bring  his 
own  ttoedom  into  j'copnray ;  but  to  do  this 
for  the  sake  oT  emuncijialiug'  naliona  bo 
much  more  nuiuerouB  iIi^lo  ouraeJvea  is  at 
least  f^nerous,  und  a  design  th:it  should 
have  mj  encourage  me  iit,  if  i  hod  any  ea- 
eonragemeiit  to  afford  iL 

We  lire  well,  and  lovi;  you.  Remember  us, 
ts  I  doubt  not  you  do,  with  the  name  HlTeo- 
tioD,  and  be  content  with  my  senlimenta  upon 
subjects  such  ilb  [hese,  till  1  caD  send  you,  if 
that  day  stioald  ever  come,  a  letter  more 
worthy  of  your  reception. 

Nous  somiocs  les  litres, 

GuiLLitiME  ET  Uakie. 


01iHi>,  D«.  37,  T7S3. 

My  dear  Friend, — Thanks  to  the  patriotic 
jnnlo  whose  efforts  have  staved  otf  the  ct- 
pecled  dissolution,  franks  have  not  yel  lost 
their  currency.  Ignorant  as  they  wore  that 
my  writing  by  this  poat  depended  upon  tlie 
existence  of  the  present  parliament,  they  have 
conducted  their  deliberations  with  ■  slurdi- 
ness  and  magnanimity  Ihat  would  almost 
tempt  one  to  suppose  that  they  had  known 
it.  So  true  it  is  ihat  the  actions  of  men  nre 
connected  with  consequences  Ihey  arc  little 
awnre  of;  and  that  events,  comparatively  in- 
vial  in  themselves,  may  give  birth  to  llie  most 
imporunU 

Aly  thoughts  of  ministers  and  men  in  pow- 
er are  neariy  akin  to  yours.  U  is  well  for  the 
public,  when  the  rulers  of  a  state  are  actuated 
by  principles  that  may  happen  to  coincide 
■  with  lis  interesla.  The  ambition  of  an  indi- 
vidiial  has  often  been  made  subservient  to 
the  general  good;  and  many  a  man  has  served 
his  country  merely  for  the  soke  of  imuortul- 
iziag  himeelf  by  doing  it.  So  far,  it  seems 
to  me,  the  natural  man  is  to  be  (rusted,  and 
no  farlher.  Self  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  his 
conduct.  If  self  can  be  pleased,  llatlcred, 
enriched,  exalted  by  his  exertions,  and  his 
talents  ore  such  as  qu.tlify  him  fur  great  use- 
fulness, his  country  shall  be  the  better  for  him. 
And  this,  perhaps,  is  alt  the  patriotism  we 
have  ft  right  lo  look  for.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  I  cannot  but  think  such  a  man  in 
■ome  degree  a  respectable  character,  and  am 
willing  at  least  to  do  him  honor  so  far  as  1 
feel  myself  benefited  by  him.  Ambition  and 
the  love  of  fame  are  certainly  no  Christian 

E:nciples,  but  they  are  such  as  commonly 
long  to  men  of^  superior  minds,  and  the 
fruits  they  produce  may  often  plead  their 
apology.  Tne  great  men  of  the  world  arc  of 
a  piece  with  the  world  to  which  they  beloi^; 
they  are  raised  up  lo  govern  it,  and  in  tne 
government  of  it  are  prompted  by  worldly 


molivea ;  but  it  prospers  perhaps  nndn  Adr 
Duinageuient ;  and,  when  il  doea,  tlie  Chha- 
lion  world,  which  is  tutulty  a  distinct  crcalieii, 
partaking  of  the  udvunliigc,  has  caukc  to  hv 
thankful.  The  sun  is  a  glorious  tMUure:  h« 
does  much  good,  but  wjihuut  inleiidiug  iu 
I,  however,  who  am  conscious  of  the  good  he 
does,  though  I  kuow  not  what  rEligion  he  is 
of,  nr  whether  he  has  any  or  none,  rejoice  hi 
his  effects,  admire  him,  und  am  rcnsible  lltat 


In  this  sentiment 
for  I  believe  bo  hi 
yourself. 

We  say  the  ki 
welt  ft 


"kful  for  him. 
ive  u  iih  me, 
'  voiaqr  tluin 


he  cannot     In  m  ;icr,  he  has 

lately  been  within  lOftiat  pre- 

dicament.*    His  I  ,  ure  guilty, 

and  not  he ;  but  iie  win  |>ruuiiuiy  find,  bon- 
ever  hard  it  may  seem,  tliut  (f  he  can  do  no 
w*rong,  he  may  yel  suffer  the  conse(fuence>  of 
the  wrong  he  cannot  do.  He  has  disnii^-sed 
his  servants,  but  not  disgraced  tliem ;  they 
trinmph  in  their  degradation,  and  no  man  is 
willing  lo  supply  their  places.  Muil  their 
ollices  remain  unoccupied,  or  must  Ihey  be 
courted  to  resume  them  ?  Never  was  suoh  a 
distracted  state  of  things  witbin  my  remem- 
brance; and  I  much  fear  tlml  Ibis  is  but  the 
beginning  of  sorrown.  It  is  not  a  lime  of  day 
for  a  king  to  take  liberties  with  the  people : 
ihne  is  a  spirit  in  the  Commons  that  will  not 
endure  it :  and  his  Majesty's  odviseni  niusi  be 
less  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  limes 
than  it  is  passible  to  suppose  them,  if  thev 
imagine  that  such  slridea  of  prerogative  will 
notl>e  reEicnted.  The  oddres-t  will  gull  bim. 
I  am  sorry  that  he  has  csposed  himself  lo 
such  a  reprehension,  but  I  think  it  wansntt^ 
by  the  occasion.  I  pity  him ;  but,  king  as  be 
is,  and  much  as  1  have  ulways  liuuored  bitn, 
had  I  been  a  member,  I  should  have  voted 
for  it. 

I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Bacon  for  thinking  of 
me.  That  expression,  honever,  does  not  dv 
;n  St  ice  to  my  feelings.  Even  with  the  lillt^ 
knowledge  !  have  of  him,  I  should  love  him, 
hod  I  no  reason  to  supp<>'««  mvself  at  siiv 
lime  an  object  of  his  aUcniion ;  but,  knon  in^ 
ihat  1  am  so  happy  a»  to  have  a  share  in  hia 
remembrance,  1  certainly  love  him  the  nion-. 
Truly,  I  aw  not  in  his  debt:  I  cannot  say 
wherefore  it  is  so,  but  ccrtainlv  few  d«y!>  pas« 
in  which  I  do  not  remember  him.  The  print, 
indeed,  with  which  he  favored  me. and  wlurli 
is  always  in  my  view^musl  often  sngi^rst  lh« 
recollection  of  nim;  W  tliough  (greatly  i^. 
ue  it,  I  do  not  believe  !t  is  my  only  prvmpler. 

•  TtiliaDndnlDllMlnaiHaa  H(lpllHd  lolwwbHa 
•e  »utat  at  Hi.  Koi^ 

iin-fiirmi«  LunI  B ■ 
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I  finish  with  what  I  wiih  may  make  you 
iMigh.aH  ildid  me.  Mr. ISi!alt,cxh(irIinn  the 
people  to  frequent  prayer,  clo^  hU  address 
thus: — "  You  have  nolliing  to  do  but  to  ask 
and  you  will  ever  find  hitn  ready  lo  be- 
stow. Open  your  wide  mouths,  and  he  will 
aU  thpin." 

MrH.  Univia  ia  well.  Accept  an  old  but  a 
true  cfineluHion — oar  united  love  lo  vou  and 
ynara,  and  believe  me,  my  dear  friend. 

Your  ever  aifeutionale        W.  C. 


TO  na  REV,  WILLIAM  DNWIir. 

NodiUL 
My  dear  Friend, — It  ia  hard  upon  us  strip- 
ling who  have  uncleH  atill  living  (N.  B.  I 
loyiHilf  have  an  uncle  still  alive)  that  those 
venerable  geDtlemen  should  stand  iu  our  way, 
even  when  the  ladies  arc  in  qnestion;  that  1, 
for  instance,  should  lind  in  one  page  of  your 
letter  a  hope  that  Miss  Shuttleworth  would 
br  of  ynur  party,and  be  told  in  the  next  that 
she  h  engaged  to  your  uncle.  Well,  we  may 
perliapn  never  be  uncles,  but  we  may  reaiion* 
ably  hope  tliat  the  time  is  comtn^jTi  when 
olh«rs,  ua  young  as  we  are  now,  sh.ill  envy 
UH  the  privilege  of  old  age,  and  see  us  engVom 
that  shore  in  the  attenlJon  of  the  Lidies,  to 
which  theiryoulh  muat  nnpireinvnin.    Make 

Eliu.  and  tell  her  tiiat  we  are'bnth  mortilied 
at  having  missed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her. 

Balloons  ore  so  much  the  mode,  tliat  even 
in  this  country  we  liare  atlempted  a  bnlli 


OWy.  Uiere  lives  a  family  whose  name  is 
ThrtK-iaanrton.  The  present  posacMsor  is  a 
youn^  man,  whom  I  remember  a  boy.  He  has 
a  wife,  who  is  youne,  genteel.and  niuidiomo. 
They  BTti  Papists,  but  much  more  amiable 
than  many  Protestants.  We  never  hid  any 
intercourse  with  the  family,  though  ever  since 
we  lived  here,  we  have  enjoyed  the  range  of 
their  pleasure  grounds,  Imving  been  favored 
with  a  key,  which  admiU  us  into  all.  Wlien 
this  man  Bu(^ceeded  to  ^e  estate,  on  the  death 
of  hi«  elder  brother,  and  came  to  settle  at 
Wanton,  I  sent  him  a  complimentary  card, 
requesting  the  continuance  of  that  pnvilwe, 
havine  till  then  enjoyed  it  by  favor  of  nis 
mother,  who  on  that  occasion  went  to  finish 
hrr  days  at  B:tth.  You  may  conclude  that  he 
granted  it,  and  for  about  two  years  nothing 
more  pa*-«ed  butweon  us.  A  fortnight  ago,  I 
nrtfived  an  invitation,  in  Uie  civilest  tonus,  in 
wMPh  he  told  me  that  Ihe  next  day  he  hIiouM 
attempt  to  (ill  n  balloon,  and  if  it  would  be 
any  plei»ur«  to  me  t")  be  preicut,  sliKiild  be 
happv  to  KCc  me.  Your  mollier  and  1  w^nl. 
Thu  whole  couniC}-  wi-re  thi'n-,  but  the  bal- 
loon conld  not  be  filled.     Tlic  endeavor  w.is. 


1  IftlieTC,very  pbiloMphicnlly  made,  but  such 
a  process  depends,  for  its  Buccess,  upon  such 
niceties  as  make  it  very  precarious.  Our  re- 
ception was,  however.  Mattering  to  a  great 
degree,  insomuvli  that  more  notice  Hcemcd  to 
be  taken  of  ns  than  we  eould  possibly  have 
expected,  indeed  rather  more  than  of  any  of 
his  other  guests.  They  even  seemed  anx ions 
to  recommend  themselves  to  our  regards. 
We  drank  eliooolate,  and  were  asked  to  dine, 
bat  were  engaged.  A  day  or  two  afterwards 
Mrs.  Unwiu  and  I  walked  that  way,  and  were 
overtaken  in  a  shower.  I  found  a  tree  that  I 
thought  would  shelter  us  both,  a  large  elm,  in 
a  grove  that  fronts  tlie  man^'iou.  Mrs.T.  ob- 
served us,and,  running  towards  us  in  the  rain, 
insisted  on  our  walking  In.  He  was  gone  ouL 
We  sat  chatting  with  her  till  the  weather 
<:leared  up,  and  then  at  lier  instance  took  a 
walk  with  her  in  the  garden.  The  ^rden  is 
almost  their  only  walk,  and  is  certainly  their 
only  retrc.tt  in  which  they  are  not  liable  to 
interruption.  She  offerea  us  a  key  of  it,  in 
a  manner  that  made  it  impossible  not  to  ac 
eept  it,  and  said  she  would  send  us  one.  A 
few  days  allerwards,  in  the  cool  of  the  even 
ing,  we  walked  that  way  again.  We  saw 
them  going  towards  the  house,  and  exchanged 
bows  and  courtesies  at  a  distance,  but  did  no) 
join  them.  In  a  few  mini 
passed  the  house,  and  had  i 
^te  that  opens  out  of  tht 
joining  Hela,  I  heard  the  ir 
to  the  court-yard  riiuf,  an 
vancing  hastily  towards  us. 
haste  to  meet  him;  he  pi 
key,  which  1  (old  him  I  cst«eiaed  a  singular 
favor;  and,  after  a  few  such  speeches  as  are 
made  on  such  occasions,  we  parted.  This 
happened  about  a  week  ago.  I  concluded 
nothing  less  than  that  all  this  civility  and  at- 
tention was  designed,  on  their  part,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  a  nearer  acquaintance ;  but  here  at 
present  the  matter  rests.  1  should  like  ex- 
ceedingly to  be  on  an  easy  footing  there,  to 
give  a  morning  call  now  and  then,  and  to  re- 
ceive one,  but  nothing  more.  For,  though 
he  is  one  of  the  most  agTee.ible  men  I  ever 
saw,  I  could  not  wish  to  visft  him  iu  any 
other  way;  neither  our  house,  fhrniture,  ser- 
vants, nor  income,  being  snch  as  qualify  ua 
to  ro^e  entertainments;  neither  would  I  OB 
any  account  be  introduced  lo  Ihe  nelghboriog 
gentry.  Mr.  T.  is  altogether  a  man  of  fashion, 
and  respartable  on  every  account.* 

I  have  told  you  a  long  story.  FarewelL 
We  number  the  days  as  tiiey  pass,  and  are 
glad  that  we  shall  see  you  and  your  aiat«r 


W.  C. 


The  year  1784  w 


im  arable  period  in 
I  U*  UUe  or  sir  Joka 


n* 
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the  life  of  the  poet,  not  only  a«  it  witnessed 
the  eoniplcUon  of  ooe  extensive  perforinaiicei, 
and  lilt!  rommencement  of  loother  ^ia  InD» 
ktion  of  Homer,)  but  ns  it  tenninated  liis  in- 
terconrsc  with  Ihit  liighly  pleasing  niid  vnln- 
abie  friend,  whose  unn^miiting  otlentJon  and 
wusonable  advice  had  iuduced  hiio  to  eognge 

Dvli^litftil  and  advantageous  as  his  friend- 
ship with  Iddy  Auaten  had  proved,  he  now 
feel  thai  it  ctgw  impussible  to  pr«- 
t  triple  coni  wliii'h  his  own  pure 
led  him  to  suppose  not  speedily  to 
I.    Mrs.  Unu'in,  lhauc;h  by  no  m 
of   mentil   aecomplishments, 
l)y  the  brilliancy  of  the  poet's 
d  naturally  became  npprehensi' 
it  influence  which  she  had  so  long 
od  over  a  nan  of  genius  and  virtue, 
honoruble   f'hare  in  his  affections 
which  she  had  previously  enjoyed  without  the 
fear  of  witftessing  its  diminution. 

Cov^*pcr  perceived  (he  painful  necestiity  of 
sacrilicing  a  great  portion  of  bis  present  grati- 
Mentions.  He  felt  tbat  he  must  relinquish 
thai  loiig.«stubiished  friendship  which  had 
formed  the  delight  and  happiness  of  his  past 
lile,  or  the  new  associate,  whom  he  cherished 
as  a  sister,  and  whose  heart  and  mind  were  so 
peculiarly  congenial  with  hia  own.  His  gmti- 
tude  for  past  services  of  unexampled  magni. 
tude  and  weight  would  not  allow  him  to  hesi- 
tite :  with  a  resolution  and  delicacy  tbat  do 
the  liigliesl  honor  to  his  feelings,  he  wr( 
fnri^wet)  letter  to  Lady  Austen,  explai 
and  lamenting  the  circumstances  that  forced 
him  to  renounce  the  society  of  a  friend,  whose 
enchiinting  talents  and  kindness  had  proved 
BO  agreeaoly  instrumental  to  the  revival  of 
bis  spirits  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  fancy. 

As  rinyley's  further  account  of  this  event 
is  minute  and  particalar,  we  shall  present  it 
to  the  reader  in  his  own  words. 

"In  those  very  interesting  conversations 
with  which  i  was  honored  by  Lady  Austen,  1 
was  irresistibly  led  to  express  an  anxious  de- 
rire  fbr  the  sight  of  a  letter  written  by  Cow- 
|)er  in  a  situation  that  must  have  call&d  forth 
«U  the  Rneet  powers  of  his  eloquence  as  a 
monitor  and  a  friend.  The  lady  confiniied 
me  JD  mv  opinion  that  a  more  adinirable  let- 
lar  could  not  be  written;  and,  had  it  existed 
■t  that  time,  1  am  persuaded  from  her  noble 
frouhness  and  seal  for  the  honor  of  the  de- 

Krted  poet,  she  would  have  given  me  a  copy ; 
:t  she  ingenuously  confeswd  that  in  a  mo- 
ment of  natural  mortiScation  she  burnt  this 
very  tender  yet  resolute  letter.  I  mention 
the  circumstance,  becsuse  a  literary  corres- 
pondent wham  I  have  great  reason  to  esteem, 
has  recently  expreased  to  me  ■  wish  (which 
mny  perhaps  be  general)  that  I  eould  intro- 
duce into  this  compilation  the  letter  in  qucs- 
lion,    tiad  It  Iwen  confided  to  my  care,  1  am 


proper  for  publication,  as  it  disptayed  b 
the  tenderness  and  the  magnanimilf  of  Covr- 
per ;  nor  could  1  have  deeined  It  a  want  of 
delicacy  towards  !he  memory  of  L^y  Aust«n, 
to  exhibit  a  proof  that,  animated  by  Uie  warm- 
est admiration  of  the  great  poet,  whose  fattCf 
she  could  so  successfully  call  forth,  she  wu 
willing  to  devote  her  lite  and  forlnne  to  his 
sen-ice  and  protection.  The  sentiment  is  to 
be  regarded  as  honorable  to  the  lady;  it  ii 
still  more  honorable  to  the  po«t,  that  with 
such  feelings  as  rendered  him  perfectly  s«iw 
sible  of  all  Lady  Austen's  fosdnating  powers, 
lie  could  return  her  tenderness  with  innocent 
regard,  and  yet  resolutely  preclude  himaalf 
from  her  society  when  he  could  no  longer 
enjoy  it  without  compromising  what  he  o»ed 
to  the  compassionulo  and  generous  guardian 
of  his  sequestered  life.  No  person  con  justly 
blame  Mrs.  Unwin  for  feeling  apprehenMve 
that  Cowper's  intimacy  with  a  lady  of  such 
extraordinary  talents  might  lead  him  into  per- 
pleidties  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  aware. 
This  remark  was  suggested  by  a  few  ele- 
gant and  tender  verses,  addressed  by  the 
poet  to  Ijidy  Austen,  and  shown  to  dm  by 
that  lady. 

"Those  1^0  were  acquainted  with  the  dd- 
suspeeting  ionocenoe  and  sportive  gayety  of 
Cowper  would  readily  allow,  if  they  had  seftn 
tlic  verses  to  which  I  allude,  that  they  ore 
such  as  he  might  have  addressed  to  a  real 
sisteri  but  a  lady  only  colled  by  that  endear- 
ing name  may  be  easily  pardoned  if  she  was 
induced  by  them  to  hope  tliat  they  migf)t  pos- 
sibly be  a  prelude  to  a  still  dearer  nllianec; 
To  me  they  appeared  expressive  of  that  pe- 
culiarity iu  his  chanu-t«r,  a  gay  and  tender 
g^lantry,  perfectly  distinct  from  th*  attach^ 
ment  of  love.  If  the  lady  who  was  the  sob- 
jeel  of  the  verses,  had  given  them  to  me  whh 
a  permission  to  print  tliem,  I  should  have 
thougtil  the  poet  himself  might  have  approved 
of  their  uppenrtince,  accompanied  with  such  a 

"In  the  whole  coarse  of  this  work  1  have 
endeavored  to  recollect,  on  every  doubtfbl 
occasion,  the  feelings  of  Cowper,  and  made  it 
a  rule  to  reject  whatever  my  perfect  intimacy 
with  those  feelings  could  lead  me  to  suppose 
the  spirit  of  the  depart«d  poet  might  wiUi  me 
■"  lily  aside  as  unfit  for  publicr '    -      '  -   - 


editi 


;o  the  dead  who  ai  ,  

volumes  of  an  author,  whom  he  professes  to 
and  admire,  any  composition  which  his 
conscience  informs  him  thai  aulhor,  if  be 
could  "peak  from  the  tomb,  would  dirrct'lbi 
to  suppress.  On  Ibis  principle  I  havederlinnd 
to  print  some  letters  which  entered,  more 
than  I  think  the  public  ought  to  enler,  mto 
the  history  of  a  triHing  leniTiiiiie  ditcord  tiial 
disturbed  tlic  perfect  barttiony  of  the  happy 
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tdo  at  Olney,  when  Lady  Aitetop  and  Mrs. 
tJnwin  were  the  united  inspirers  of  the  poet 
Yet  as  the  brief  and  trae  account  which  I  gave 
of  their  separation  has  been  thought  to  cast  a 
shade  of  censure  on  the  temper  of  Mrs.  Unwin, 
which  I  was  far  from  intending,  in  justice  to 
the  memory  of  that  exemplary  and  sublime 
female  friend,  I  here  introduce  a  passage  from 
a  letter  of  Cowper  to  tlie  Rev.  William  Un- 
wm,  honorable  to  both  the  ladies  in  question, 
am  fideHcribes  them  in  a  moment  of  generous 
reconciliatioo. 

^'1  enclose  a  letter  from  Lady  Austen, 
which  I  beg  yott  to  return  me  in  your  next. — 
We  are  reconciled.  She  seized  the  first  op- 
portunity to  embrace  y(^ur  mother  with  tears 
of  tlie  tenderest  affection,  and  I  of  course  am 
satisfied.  We  were  all  a  little  awkward  at 
first,  but  now  are  as  easy  as  ever.' 

**  This  letter  happens  to  have  no  date,  but 
the  expressions  I  have  cited  from  it  are  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  Mrs.  Unwin,  instead  of 
having  shown  an  envious  infirmity  of  temper 
on  tiurt  occasion,  must  hive  conducted  herself 
with  a  delicate  Kberality  of  mind.*^ 

We  now  enter  upon  the  correspondence  of 
the  year. 

TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM  tmWIN. 

Olooy,  Jan.  3, 1784. 

My  dear  William, — ^Your  silence  began  to 
be  distressing  to  both  your  mother  and  me, 
and  had  I  not  received  a  letter  from  you 
last  night,  I  should  have  written  by  this 
po'it  to  iriqurre  afier  your  health.  How  can 
It  he  that  yot>,  who  are  not  stationary  like 
me^  but  often  change  your  situation,  and  mix 
with  a  Tariety  of  company,  should  suppose 
me  furof'^hed  with  such  abundant  materials 
and  yoarself  destitute?  I  assure  vou  faith- 
fully that  I  do  not  find  the  soil  of  Olney  pro- 
lific in  the  growth  of  such  articles  as  make 
letter-writing  a  desirable  employment  No 
pljice  contributes  less  to  the  catalomie  of  in- 
cidents, or  is  more  scantily  sapplied  with  an- 
ecdotes worth  Dotice. 

We  have 

One  parvon.  one  po«t,  one  bellman,  qne  cryer, 
And  the  poor  poet  is  our  only  'squire. 

Guera  then  if  I  have  not  more  reason  to  ex- 
pect two  letters  fVom  you  than  you  one  from 
me.  The  principal  occurrence,  and  that  which 
•fie^^ts  me  most  at  present,  canie  to  pasM  this 
moment.  The  stair-foot  door  being  swelled 
by  the  thaw  would  do  anything  better  than  it 
would  open.  An  attempt  to  force  it  upon 
that  offie*  has  been  attended  with  such  a  hor- 
rible dissolution  of  its  parts  that  we  were  im- 
mrdbtely  obliged  to  introduce  a  chirurgeon, 
rommonly  called  a  carpenter,  whose  npplica- 
tiooM  we  have  some  hope  will  cure  it  of  a 
locked  jaw,  and  heal  its  numerous  fVactures. 


His  medicines  are  powerful  chalybeates  and 
a  certain  glutinous  salve,  which  he  tells  me 
is  made  of  the  tails  and  ears  of  animals. 
The  consequences  however  are  rather  unfa- 
vorable to  my  present  employment,  which 
does  not  well  brook  noise,  bustle,  and  inter- 
ruption. 

This  being  the  case,  I  shall  not  perhaps  be 
either  so  perspicuous  or  so  diffuse  on  the 
subject  of  which  you  desire  my  sentiments  as 
I  should  be,  but  I  will  do  my  best  Know 
then  that  I  have  learned  long  since^  of  Abbe 
Raynal,  to  hate  all  monopolies  as  injurious, 
howsoever  managed,  to  the  interests  of  com- 
merce at  large ;  consequently  the  charter  in 
question  would  not  at  any  raie  be  a  favorite 
of  mine.  This  however  is  of  itself  I  confess 
no  sufficient  reason  to  justify  the  resumption 
of  it  But  such  reasons  I  think  are  not  wnnt^ 
ing.  A  grant  of  that  kind,  it  is  well  known, 
is  always  forfeited  by  the  non-performance  of 
the  conditions.  And  why  not  equally  for- 
feited if  those  conditions  are  exceeded ;  if  the 
de'^ign  of  it  be  perverted,  and  its  operation 
extended  to  objects  which  were  never  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  donor  ?  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  no  misrepresentation  of  their 
case,  whose  charter  is  supposed  to  be  in  dan- 
ger. It  constitutes  them  a  trading  company, 
and  gives  them  an  exclusive  right  to  traffic  in 
the  East  Indies.  But  it  does  no  more.  It  in- 
vests them  with  no  sovereignty ;  it  does  not 
convey  to  them  the  royal  prerogative  of 
making  war  and  peace,  which  the  Ring  can- 
not alienate  if  he  would.  But  this  preroga- 
tive they  have  exercised,  and,  forgetting  the 
terras  of  their  institution,  have  possessed 
themselves  of  an  immense  territory,  which 
they  have  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  to  which 
it  is  impossible  they  should  even  have  a  ri?ht, 
unless  such  a  one  as  it  is  a  disgrace  to  plead— 
the  right  of  conquest  The  potentates  of  this 
country  they  dash  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  ves- 
sel, as  often  as  they  please,  making  the  hap- 
piness of  thirty  millions  of  mankind  a  con- 
sideration subordinate  to  that  of  their  own 
emolument,  oppressing  them  as  often  as  it 
may  serve  a  lucrative  purpose,  and  in  no  in- 
stance, that  I  have  ever  heard,  consulting  their 
interest  or  advantage.  That  government 
therefore  is  bound  to  interfere  and  to  unking 
these  tyrants  is  to  me  self-evident  And  i^ 
having  subjugated  so  much  of  this  miserable 
world,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  we  must 
keep  possession  of  it,  it  appears  to  me  a  duty 
so  binding  on  the  legislature  to  resume  it  from 
the  hands  of  those  usurpers,  that  I  should 
think  a  curse,  and  a  bitter  one,  must  follow 
tlie  neglect  of  it  But  suppose  this  were 
done,  can  they  be  legally  deprived  of  their 
charter  ?  In  truth  I  think  so.  ^f  the  abuse 
and  perversion  df  a  charter  can  amount  to  a 
defeasmce  of  it,  never  were  they  so  grossly 
palpable  as  in  this  instance ;  never  was  char- 
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ter  so  justly  forfeited.  Neither  am  I  at  all 
afraid  tliat  such  a  measure  should  be  drawn 
into  pre<?edent,  unles^s  it  couid  be  alleged,  as 
a  sufHcient  reason  for  not  hanging  a  rogue, 
that  perhaps  ma^stracy  might  grow  wanton 
in  the  exercise  oi  such  a  power,  and  now  and 
then  han^  up  an  honest  man  for  its  amaae> 
menl  When  the  Grovemors  of  the  Bank 
shall  have  deserved  the  same  severity,  I  hope 
they  will  meet  with  it  In  the  meantime  I 
do  not  think  them  a  whit  more  in  jeopardy 
becauae  a  corporation  of  plunderers  have  been 
brought  to  justice. 

We  are  well  and  love  you  all.  I  never 
wrote  in  such  a  hurry,  nor  in  such  disturb- 
ance. Pardon  the  effects,  and  believe  me 
yours  affectionately,  W.  C. 


TO  MBS.   HILL.* 

Gtu&f,  Jan.  S,  1784. 

Dear  Madam,— You  will  readily  pardon  the 
trouble  I  give  you  by  this  line,  when  I  plead 
my  attention  to  your  husband's  convenience 
in  my  excuse.  I  know  him  to  be  so  busy  a 
man,  that  I  cannot  in  cooacience  trouble  him 
with  a  commission,  which  I  know  it  is  im- 
possible he  hhould  have  leisure  to  execute. 
After  aU,  the  labor  would  devolve  upon  you, 
and  therefore  I  may  as  well  address  you  in 
the  first  instance. 

I  have  read  and  return  the  books  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  procure  for  me.  Mr.  HHl  gave 
me  hopes,  in  his  last,  that  from  the  library,  to 
which  I  have  subscribed^  I  might  still  be  sup- 
plied with  more.  I  have  not  many  more  to 
wish  for,  nor  do  I  mean  to  make  any  un- 
reasonable use  of  your  kindness.  In  about 
A  fortnight  I  shall  oe  favored,  by  a  friend  in 
Essex,  vnth  as  many  as  will  serve  me  during 
the  rest  of  the  winter.  In  summer  I  read  but 
little.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you  for  Forster's  NarratiAC  of  the 
same  voyage,  if  your  librarian  has  it;  and 
likewise  for  •*  Swinbum's  Travels"  which  Mr. 
Hill  mentioned.  If  they  can  be  sent  at  once, 
which  perhaps  the  terras  of  subscription  may 
not  allow,  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  them  so. 
If  not,  then  Forster's  first,  and  Swinbum 
afterwards  :  and  Swinbum,  at  any  rate,  if 
Forster  is  not  to  be  procured. 

Rending  over  what  I  have  written,  I  find  it 
perfectly  free  and  easy ;  so  much  indeed  in 
that  style,  that  had  I  not  had  repeated  proofs 
of  your  good-nature  in  other  instjmces,  I 
should  have  modesty  enough  to  suppress  it, 
and  attempt  something  more  civil,  and  becom- 
ing a  person  who  has  never  had  the  hap- 
piness of  seeing  you.  But  I  have  always  ob- 
served tlmt  sensible  people  are  best  pleased 
with  what  is  natumi  and  unaffected.  Nor 
can  I  tell  you  a  plainer  truth,  than  that  I  am, 

*  Priraie  fprmpoadeiioe. 


without  the  least  dlsaimolation,  and  wHh 
warm  remembrance  of  past  filvors, 
My  dear  Madam, 
Your  affeetionftte  humble  servant, 

W.C. 

I  beg  to  be  remembered  to  Mr.  IBSL 


TO  JOSEFH  HILL,  ESQ.^ 

01nBr,iULS.n8t 

My  dear  Friend^ — ^I  wish  you  had  more 
leisure,  that  you  might  of^ener  fiivor  me  with 
a  page  of  politics.  The  authority  of  a  news- 
paper is  not  of  sufficient  wei|^t  to  determine 
my  opinions,  and  I  have  no  other  documents 
to  be  set  down  by.  I  therefore  on  this  sub* 
ject  am  suspended  in  a  state  of  conatant 
scepticism,  the  most  uneasy  condition  in 
which  the  judgment  can  find  itself.  But  yt/ur 
politics  have  weight  with  me,  because  I  know 
your  independent  spirit,  the  justness  of  your 
reasonings,  and  the  opportunities  you  have 
of  information.  But  I  know  likev\'ise  the 
urgency  and  the  multiplicity  of  your  con- 
cerns ;  and  therefore,  like  a  neglected  clock« 
must  be  contented  to  go  wrong,  except  when 
perhaps  twice  in  the  year  you  shall  come  to 
set  ine  right. 

Public  credit  is  indeed  shaken,  and  the 
funds  at  a  low  ebb.  How  can  they  be  other* 
wise  when  our  western  wing  is  already  dip- 
ped to  the  stumps,  and  the  shears  at  this 
moment  threaten  our  eastern.  Low  however 
as  our  public  stock  is,  it  is  not  k^wer  than  my 
private  one ;  and  this  being  the  article  thai 
touches  me  most  nearly  at  present,  1  shall  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  will  have  recourse  to 
such  ways  and  means  for  the  replenishment 
of  my  exchequer  as  your  wisdom  may  sug- 
gest and  your  best  ability  suffice  to  execute. 
The  experience  I  have  had  of  your  readiness 
upon  all  similar  occasions  has  been  very 
agreeable  to  me ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  upon 
the  present  I  afaAll  find  you  equally  prompt  to 
serve  me.     So, 

Yotnrs  ever,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   iOHH   ITCWTON. 

Oiney,  Jaa.  I^  ITM. 
Mv  dear  Friend, — I  too  have  taken  leave  of 
the  old  year,  and  parted  with  it  just  when  yon 
did,  but  with  very  different  sentiments  and 
feelings  upon  the  occasion.  I  iac^ked  beck 
upon  all  the  passages  and  occurrences  of  it 
as  a  traveller  looks  back  upon  a  wiWerne^^s*. 
through  which  he  has  passed  with  we^irfne^^. 
and  sorrow  of  heart,  reaping  no  other  fruit  of 
his  labor  than  the  poor  consolation  that, 
dreary  as  the  desert  was,  he  hos  left  it  all  be- 

*  PriTtle  corre^toodoooeb 
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hind  him.  The  traveller  would  find  even  this 
comfort  considerably  lessened,  if,  as  soon  as 
he  hod  passed  one  wilderness,  another  of 
equjil  length  and  equally  desolate  should  ex. 
pect  him.  In  this  particular,  his  experience 
and  mine  would  exactly  tally.  I  should  re- 
joice indeed  that  the  old  year  is  over  and 
gx>nef  if  I  had  not  every  reason  to  prophesy 
«  new  one  similar  to  it. 

I  am  glad  you  have  found  so  much  hidden 
trettsare ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin  desires  me  to  tell 
yea,  that  you  did  her  no  more  than  justice  in 
believing  that  she  would  rejoice  in  it  It  is 
not  easy  to  snrmise  the  reason  why  the 
Reverend  Doctor,  your  predecessor,  concealed 
it.  Being  a  subject  of  a  free  government, 
ajod  I  suppose  full  of  the  divinity  most  in 
IftAhion,  he  could  not  fear  lest  his  great  riches 
flhould  expose  him  to  persecution.  Nor  can 
I  snppose  that  he  hela  it  any  disgrace  for  a 
dignitary  of  the  church  to  be  wealthy,  at  a 
time  when  churchmen  in  general  spare  no 
paiDs  to  become  so.  But  the  wisdom  of 
some  men  has  a  droll  sort  of  knavishness  in 
it,  much  like  that  of  the  magpie,  who  hides 
what  he  finds  with  a  deal  of  contrivance, 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  doing  it 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

Olney,  Jan^  1784. 

My  dear  William, — ^When  I  first  resolved 
to  write  an  answer  to  your  last  this  evening, 
I  had  no  thought  of  anything  more  sublime 
than  prose.  But  before  I  began  it  occured 
to  me  that  perhaps  you  would  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  an  attempt  to  give  a  poetical 
translation  of  the  lines  you  sent  me.  They 
are  so  beautiful,  that  1  felt  the  temptation  ir- 
resistible. At  least,  as  the  French  say,  it  was 
pius  forte  qtw  moi ;  and  I  accordingly  com- 
plied. Bv  this  means  I  have  lost  an  hour; 
and  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  fill  my  sheet 
before  supper  is  as  yet  doubtful.  But  I  will 
do  my  best 

For  your  remarks,  I  think  them  perfectly 
jost.  You  liave  no  reason  to  distrust  your 
taste,  or  to  submit  the  trial  of  it  to  me.  You 
andffr^tand  the  use  and  the  force  of  language 
aa  well  as  any  man.  You  have  quick  feel- 
togs  and  you  are  fond  of  poetry.  How  is  it 
possible  then  that  you  should  not  be  a  judge 
of  it  f  I  venture  to  hazard  only  one  alter- 
ation, which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  would 
amount  to  a  little  improvement  The  seventh 
aod  eighth  lines  I  think  I  should  like  better 
tho*— 

Asptrantr  levi  xephyro  et  redeunte  seren^ 
Aoni  lemperie  fcBcundo  h  cespite  surgunt. 

My  reason  is,  that  the  word  cum  is  re- 
poUed  too  soon.  At  least  my  ear  does  not 
mat  it,  and  when  it  can  be  done  without  in- 


jury to  the  sense,  there  seems  to  be  an  ele- 
gance in  diversifying  the  expression,  as  much 
as  possible,  upon  similar  occasions.  It  dis- 
covers a  command  of  phrase,  and  gives  a 
more  masterly  air  to  the  piece.  If  extincla 
stood  unconnected  with  telis^  I  should  prefer 
your  word  micanty  to  the  doctor's  visenL 
But  the  latter  seems  to  stand  more  in  mrect 
opposition  to  that  sort  of  extinction  which 
is  effected  by  a  shaft  or  arrow.  In  the 
daytime  the  stars  may  be  said  to  die,  and  in 
the  night  to  recover  their  strength.  Perhaps 
the  doctor  had  in  his  eye  that  noble  line  of 
Gray's, 

Hyperion's  march  they  spy,  and  glitt'ring  shafts 
of  war ! 

But  it  is  a  beautiful  composition.  It  is  ten- 
der, touching  and  elegant.  It  is  not  easy  to 
do  it  justice  in  English,  as  for  example.* 

Many  thanks  for  the  books,  which  being 
most  admirably  packed  came  safe.  They 
will  furnish  us  with  many  a  winter  evening^ 
amusement  We  are  fflad  that  you  intend  to 
be  the  carrier  back. 

We  rejoice  too  that  your  cousin  has  re- 
membered you  in  her  will.  The  money  she 
left  to  those  who  attended  her  hearse,  would 
have  been  better  bestowed  upon  you :  and  by 
this  time  perhaps  she  thinks  so.  Alas !  what 
an  inquiry  does  that  thought  suggest,  and 
how  impossible  to  make  it  to  any  purpose ! 
What  are  the  employments  of  the  departed 
spirit?  and  where  does  it  subsist?  Has  it 
any  cognizance  of  earthly  things  ?  Is  it  trans- 
ported to  an  immeasurable  distance ;  or  is  it 
still,  though  imperceptible  to  us,  conversant 
with  the  same  scene,  and  interested  in  what 
passes  here  ?  How  little  we  know  of  a  state 
to  which  we  are  all  destined ;  and  how  does  the 
obscurity  that  hanffs  over  that  undiscovered 
country  increase  the  anxiety  we  sometimes 
feel  as  we  are  journeying  towards  it !  It  is 
sufficient  however  for  such  as  you  and  a  few 
more  of  my  aquaintance  to  know  that  in  your 
separate  state  you  will  be  happy.  Provision 
is  made  for  your  reception;  and  you  will 
have  no  cause  to  regret  aught  that  you  have 
left  behind. 

I  have  written   to  Mr. .     My  letter 

went  this  morning.  How  I  love  ana  honor 
that  man  !  For  many  reasons  I  dare  not  tell 
him  how  much.  But  I  hate  the  frigidity  of 
the  style  in  which  I  am  forced  to  address  him. 
That  line  of  Horace, 

Dii  tibi  divitias  dederunt  artemque  fruendi, 

was  never  so  applicable  to  the  poet's  friend, 
as  to  Mr. .  My  bosom  bums  to  immor- 
talize him.  But  prudence  says,  "  Forbear !" 
and,  though  a  poet,  I  pay  respect  to  her  injunc- 
tion8.f 

*  The  yeraes  ftppe«ing  agsin  with  the  orlgtnal  in  the 
next  letter,  are  omitted, 
t  John  Thornton,  Esq.,  Is  the  person  here  alladed  to. 
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I  sincerely  give  you  joy  of  the  good  you 
have  unconsciously  done  by  your  example 
and  conversation.  That  you  seem  to  your- 
self not  to  deserve  the  acknowledgment 
your  friend  makes  of  it,  is  a  proof  that  you 
do.  Grace  is  blind  to  its  own  beauty,  where- 
as such  virtues  as  men  may  reach  without 
it  are  remarkable  self-admirers.  May  you 
make  such  impressions  upon  many  oi  your 
order !     I  know  none  that  need  them  more. 

You  do  not  want  my  praises  of  your  con- 
duct towards  Mr. .     It  is  well  for  him 

however,  and  still  better  for  yourself,  that 
you  are  capable  of  such  a  part.  It  was  said 
of  some  good  man  (my  memory  does  not 
serve  me  with  his  name)  "  do  him  an  ill  turn 
and  you  make  him  your  friend  forever." 
But  It  is  Christianity  only  that  forms  such 
friends.  I  wish  his  father  may  be  duly  af- 
fected by  this  instance  and  proof  of  your 
superiority  to  those  idejis  of  you  which  he 
has  so  unreasonably  harbored.  He  is  not  in 
my  favor  now,  nor  will  be  upon  any  other 
terras. 

I  laughed  at  the  comments  you  make  on 
your  own  feelings,  when  the  subject  of  them 
was  a  newspaper  eulogium.  But  it  was  a 
laugh  of  pleasure,  and  approbation :  such  in- 
deed is  the  heart,  and  so  is  it  made  up. 
There  are  few  that  can  do  good,  and  keep 
their  own  secret,  none   perhaps   without  a 

strugjjle.     Yourself  and  your  friend are 

no  very  common  instances  of  the  fortitude 
that  is  necessary  in  such  a  conflict  In  for- 
mer days  I  have  felt  my  lieart  beat  and  every 
vein  throb  upon  such  an  occasion.  To  pub- 
lish my  own  deed  was  wrong.  I  knew  it  to 
be  so.  But  to  conceal  it  seemed  like  a  vol- 
untary injury  to  myself.  Sometimes  I  could 
and  sometimes  I  could  not  succeed.  My  oc- 
casions for  such  conflicts  indeed  were  not 
very  numerous. 


Yours, 


W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   JOHIC   ISEWTON. 

Olney,  Jan.  25, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^This  contention  about 
East  Indian  patronage  seems  not  unlikely  to 
avenge  upon  us  by  its  consequences  the  mis- 
chiefs we  have  done  there.  The  matter  in 
dispute  is  too  precious  to  be  relinquished  by 
either  party ;  and  each  is  jealous  of  the  influ- 
ence the  other  would  derive  from  the  posses- 
sion of  it.  In  a  country  whose  politics  have  so 
long  rolled  upon  the  wheels  of  corruption,  an 
aff'.iir  of  such  value  must  prove  a  weight  in 
either  scale,  absolutely  destructive  of  the  very 
idea  of  a  balance.  Every  man  has  his  senti- 
ments upon  this  subject,  and  I  have  mine. 
Were  I  constituted  umpire  of  this  strife,  with 
MX  powers  to  decide  it,  I  would  tie  a  talent 
of  lead  about  the  neck  of  this  patronage,  and 


plunge  it  into  the  deptiis  of  the  sea.    To 
speak  less  figuratively,  I  would  abandon  all 
territorial  interest  in  a  country  to  which  we 
can  have  no  right,  and  which  we  cannot  gov- 
ern with  any  security  to  the  happiness  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  without  the  danger  of  incur- 
ring either  perpetual  broUs,  or  the  most  in- 
supportable tyranny  at  home.     That  sort  of 
tyranny  I  mean,  which  flatters  and  tantalizes 
the  subject  with  a  show  of  freedom,  and  in 
reality  allows  him  nothing  more,  bribing  to 
the  right  and  left,  rich  enough  to  aflbrd  the 
purchase   of   a  tliousand    consciences,  and 
consequently  strong  enough,  if  it  happen  to 
meet  with  an  incorruptible  one,  to  render  all 
the  efforts  of  that  man,  or  of  twenty  such 
men,  if  they  could  be  found,  romantic  ajid 
of  no  eflfect.     I  am  the  king*s  most  loyal  sub> 
ject,  and  most  obedient  humble  servant  Bat, 
by  his  majesty's  leave,  I  must  acknowledgt*  I 
am  not  altogether  convinced  of  the  rectitude 
even  of  his  own  measures,  or  of  the  i^impH^ 
ity  of  his  views ;  and,  if  I  were  satisfied  thai 
he  himself  is  to  be  trusted,  it  is  nevertheless 
palpable  that  he  cannot  answer  for  his  suc- 
cessors.   At  the  same  time  he  is  my  king, 
and  I  reverence  him  as  such.     I  account  his 
prerogative  sacred,  and  shall  never  wish  pro». 
perity  to  a  party  that  invades  it,  and  under 
that  pretence  of  patriotism,  would  annihilate 
all  the  consequence  of  a  character  essential 
to  the  very  being  of  the  constitution.     For 
these  reasons  I  am  sorry  that  we  have  any 
dominion  in  the  East ;  that  we  have  any  such 
emoluments  to  contend  about.    Their  im- 
mense value  will  probably  prolong  the  dis- 
pute, and  such  struggles  having  been  already 
made  in  the  conduct  of  it  as  have  shaken  out 
very  foundations,  it  seems  not  nnrensonable 
to  suppose  that  still  greater  eflbrls  and  more 
fatal  are  behind;  and,  after  all,  the  decision 
in  favor  of  either  side  may  be  niinous  lo  the 
whole.     In  the  meantime,  that  the  Company 
themselves  are  but  indifterently  qualified  for 
the   kingship    is    most    deplor.ibly   evident. 
What  shall  I  8.\v  thert»f<>re  ?     I  diisfrusi  the 
court,  I  suspet*t  the  patriots ;  I  put  th(  Com- 
pany entirely   a>iide,  as  having  lVirfciii*d  all 
claim  to  contidence  in  sueh  a  bu'tinass,  aiid 
see  no  remedy  of  course,  but  in  the  annihi- 
lation, if  that  could  be  aceompli»^hed.  of  the 
very  existence  of  our  authority  in  tlie  Ea^t 
Indies. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C, 

It  was  natural  for  Cow*per  to  indulge  in 
such  a  reflection,  if  we  consider,  tliat  in  hift 
time  India  pn^sented  a  melancholy  seeue  of 
rapine  and  corruption.  It  used  to  be  said  by 
Mr.  Burke,  that  every  man  became  unbaptized 
in  going  to  India,  and  that,  should  it  pleaae 
Providence,  by  some  unforeseen  di^pensaltoD, 
to  deprive  Great  Britain  of  her  Indian  «npire« 
she  would  leave  behind  no  memorial  bat  Um 
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«Tidence8  of  her  ambition,  and  the  traces  of 
her  desolating^  wars. 

Happily  we  have  lived  to  see  a  great  moral 
revolution,  and  England  has  at  length  re- 
deemed her  character.  She  has  ennobled  the 
triamphs  of  her  arms,  by  making  them  sub- 
•er\'ient  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  i^eems  evidently  destined  by  Providence 
to  be  the  honored  instrument  of  evangelizing 
the  nations  of  the  East  Already  the  sacred 
Scriptures  have  been  translated,  in  whole  or 
in  port,  into  nearly  forty  of  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages or  dialects.  Schools  have  been  ea- 
tablished,  and  are  rapidly  multiplying  in  the 
thr<»e  presidencies.  The  apparently  insur- 
mountable barrier  of  caste  is  giving  way,  and 
the  great  fabric  of  Indian  superstition  is 
crumbling  into  dust,  while  on  its  ruins  will 
arise  the  everlasting  empire  of  righteousness 
and  truth. 

The  following  lines,  written  by  Dr.  Jortin, 
to  which  we  subjoin  Cowper^s  translation, 
were  inclosed  in  the  last  letter. 

ts  BaavrTATEM  tits  spatfi,  bobcinibus 

C0NC£8SI. 

Hei  mihi !     Lege  ratd  sol  occidit  atque  resurgit, 
Lunaquc  mutats  reparat  dispendia  forme, 
Astraque,  purpurei  telis  extincta  diei, 
Rufsa«  nocte  vigent.    Humiles  telluris  alumni, 
Oratuinia  herba  virens,  et  florum  picta  propago, 
iiuoe  cnidclis  hyeois  lethali  tabe  peredit, 
Cum  sfphyri  vox  blanda  vocat,  rediitque  sereni 
Tcmpenen  anni  foecundo  h  cespite  surgunt. 
N^M  iJo:otiii  renim.  nos,  magna  et  pulchra  minati, 
Cu'ii  brcvc  ver  vita  robustuque  transiit  etaa, 
Defirimut* ;  nee  nos  ordo  revolubilis  auras 
Keddit  in  atherias,  tumuli  neque  claustra  resolvit. 

on  thr  shortnrss  op  human  Lire. 

Suns  that  set,  and  moons  that  wane, 
Rise,  and  are  restored  aj^ain. 
Stan,  that  orient  day  subdues. 
Night  at  her  return  renews. 
Herbs  and  flowers,  the  beauteous  birth 
Of  the  genial  womb  of  earth, 
Suder  but  a  transient  death 
From  the  winter's  cruel  breath. 
Zephyr  spcaLa ;  screiier  skies 
Warm  the  glebe,  and  they  arise. 
Wc,  alas !  earth's  haughty  kings, 
We,  that  promise  mighty  things. 
Losing  soon  life's  happv  prime, 
Droop,  and  (ade,  in  uttle  time. 
Spring  returns,  but  not  our  bloom, 
Still  'tis  winter  in  the  tomb. 


TO  THX  B£V.  JOHN  REWTON. 

Olney,  Feb.,  1784. 

My  dear  Friend^— I  am  glad  that  you  have 
fioifthed  a  work,  of  which  I  well  remember 
the  beginning,  and  which  I  was  sorry  you 
thoogbt  it  expedient  to  discontinue.*  Your 
f»Mon  for  not  proceeding  was,  however,  such 

•  TW  **  Rfto^  of  B«ieslsstiosl  History.^ 


as  I  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in,  being  sug- 
gested by  a  jealousy  you  felt,  "lest  your 
spirit  should  be  betrayed  into  acrimony,  in 
writing  upon  such  a  subject"  I  doubt  not 
you  have  sufficiently  guarded  that  point ;  and 
mdeed,  at  the  time  I  could  not  discover  that 
you  had  failed  in  it  I  have  busied  myself 
this  morning  in  contriving  a  Greek  title,  and 
in  seeking  a  motto.  The  motto  you  mention 
is  certainly  apposite.  But  I  think  it  an  ob- 
jection that  it  has  been  so  much  in  use ;  al- 
most every  writer  that  has  claimed  a  liberty 
to  think  for  himself,  upon  whatever  subject, 
having  chosen  it  I  therefore  send  you  one 
which  I  never  saw  in  that  shape  yet,  and  which 
appears  to  me  equally  apt  and  proper.  The 
Greek  word  Stvftds^  which  signifies  literally  a 
shackle,  may  figuratively  serve  to  express 
those  chains  which  bigotiy  and  prejudice  cast 
upon  the  mind.  It  seems  therefore,  to  speak 
like  a  lawyer,  no  misnomer  of  your  book  to 
call  it>-— 

The  following  pleases  me  most  of  all  the 
mottos  I  have  thought  of  But  with  respcM^t 
both  to  that  and  the  title  you  will  use  your 
pleasure. 

Querelis 
Hand  justis  assurgis,  et  irrita  jurgia  jactas. 

Ms.  X.  94. 

From  the  little  I  have  seen,  and  the  much 
I  have  heard,  of  the  manager  of  the  Review 
you  mention,  I  cannot  feel  even  the  smallest 
push  of  a  desire  to  serve  him  in  the  capacity 
of  a  poet.  Indeed  I  dislike  him  so  much, 
that,  hod  I  a  drawer  full  of  pieces  fit  for  his 
purpose,  I  hardly  think  I  should  contribute 
to  his  collection.  It  is  possible  too  that  I 
may  live  to  be  once  more  a  publisher  myself; 
in  whicti  case,  I  should  be  glad  to  find  myself 
in  possession  of  any  such  original  pieces  as 
might  decently  make  their  appearance  in  a 
volume  of  my  own.  At  present,  however,  I 
have  nothing  that  would  oe  of  use  to  him, 
nor  have  I  many  opportunities  of  composing, 
Sunday  being  the  only  day  in  the  week  which 
we  spend  alone, 

I  am  at  this  moment  pinched  for  time,  but 
was  desirous  of  proving  to  you  with  what 
alacrity  my  Greek  and  Latin  memory  are  al- 
ways ready  to  obey  you,  and  therefore,  by 
the  first  post,  have  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
complied  with  your  request 
Believe  me,  my  dear  friend, 

Affectionately  yours,    W.  C. 


TO  THE   REy.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Oliiey,  Feb.  M,  17B4. 
My   dear  Friend, — ^The  morning  is   my 
writing  time,  and  in  the  morning  I  have  no 
spirits.    So  much  the  worse  for  my  oocre- 
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spondents.  Sleep,  that  refreshes  my  body, 
seems  to  cripple  me  in  every  other  respect 
As  the  evening  approaches,  I  grow  more 
alert,  and  when  I  am  retiring  to  b^  am  more 
fit  for  mental  occupation  Uian  at  any  other 
time.  So  it  fares  with  us  whom  they  call 
nervous.  By  a  strange  inversion  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  we  are  ready  to  sleep  when 
we  have  most  need  to  be  awaJce,  and  go  to  bed 
just  when  we  might  sit  up  to  some  purpose. 
The  watch  is  irregularly  wound  up,  it  goes 
in  the  niffht  when  it  is  not  wanted,  and  in  the 
day  stands  still.  In  many  respects  we  have 
the  advantage  of  our  forefathers,  the  Picts. 
We  sleep  in  a  whole  skin,  are  not  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  painful  operation  of  puncturing 
ourselves  from  head  to  foot  in  order  that  we 
may  be  decently  dressed,  and  fit  to  appear 
abroad.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
reason  enough  to  envy  them  their  tone  of 
nerves,  and  that  flow  of  spirits  which  eflfect- 
ually  secured  them  from  all  uncomfortable  im- 
pressions of  a  gloomy  atmosphere,  and  from 
every  shade  of  melancholy  from  every  other 
cause.  They  understood,  I  suppose,  the  use 
of  vulnerary  herbs,  having  frequent  occasion 
for  some  skill  in  surgery,  but  physicians  I  pre- 
sume they  had  none,  having  no  need  of  any. 
Is  it  possible  that  a  creature  like  myself  can 
be  descended  from  such  progenitors,  in  whom 
there  appears  not  a  single  trace  of  family  re- 
semblance 1  What  an  alteration  have  a  few 
ages  made !  They,  without  clothing,  would 
defy  the  severest  season,  and  I,  wim  all  the 
accommodations  that  art  has  since  invented, 
am  hardly  secure  even  in  the  mildest  If  the 
¥and  blows  upon  me  when  my  pores  are 
open,  I  catch  cold.  A  cough  is  the  conse- 
quence. I  suppose,  if  such  a  disorder  could 
have  seized  a  Pict,  his  friends  would  have 
concluded  that  a  bone  had  stuck  in  his 
throat,  and  that  he  was  in  some  danger  of 
choking.  They  would  perhaps  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  cure  of  his  cough 
by  thrusting  their  fingers  into  his  gullet, 
which  would  only  have  exasperated  the  ciise. 
But  they  would  never  have  thought  of  ad- 
ministering laudanum,  my  only  remedy.  For 
this  difference  however  that  hsis  obtained  be- 
tween me  and  my  ancestors,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  luxurious  practices  and  enfeebling 
self-indulgence  of  a  long  line  of  grandsires, 
who  from  generation  to  generation  have 
been  employed  in  deteriorating  the  breed,  till 
at  last  the  collected  effects  of  all  their  follies 
have  centred  in  my  puny  self — a  man,  in- 
deed, but  not  in  the  image  of  those  that 
went  before  me — a  man  who  sighs  and 
groans,  who  wears  out  life  in  dejection  and 
oppression  of  spirits,  and  who  never  thinks 
of  the  aborigines  of  the  country  to  which  I 
belong,  without  wishing  that  I  had  been  born 
among  them.  The  evil  is  without  a  remedy, 
unless  the  ages  that  are  passed  could  be  re- 


called, my  whole  pedigree  be  permitted  to 
live  again,  and  being  properly  admonished  to 
beware  of  enervating  sloth  and  refinement* 
would  preserve  their  hardiness  of  nature  uiw 
impaired,  and  transmit  the  desirable  quality 
to  their  posterity.  I  once  saw  Adam  in  m 
dream.  We  sometimes  say  of  a  picture  that 
we  donbt  not  its  likeness  to  the  original, 
though  we  never  saw  him ;  a  judgment  we 
have  some  reason  to  form,  when  the  &ce  la 
strongly  charactered,  and  the  features  full  of 
expression.  So  I  think  of  my  visionary 
Adam,  and  for  a  similar  reason.  His  figure 
was  awkward  indeed  in  the  extreme.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  never  been  taught  by  a 
Frenchman  to  hold  his  head  erect,  or  to  torn 
out  his  toes ;  to  dispose  of  his  arms,  or  to 
simper  without  a  meaning.  But,  if  Mr.  Ba- 
con was  called  upon  to  produce  a  statue  of 
Hercules,  he  need  not  wish  for  a  juster  pat- 
tern. He  stood  like  a  rock ;  the  size  of  his 
limbs,  the  prominence  of  his  muscles,  and  the 
height  of  his  stature,  all  conspired  to  bespeak 
him  a  creature  whose  strength  had  suffered 
no  diminution,  and  who,  being  the  first  of  hid 
race,  did  not  come  into  the  world  under  a 
necessity  of  sustaining  a  load  of  infinsities, 
derived  to  him  from  the  intemperance  of 
others.  He  was  as  much  stouter  than  a  Pict, 
as  I  suppose  a  Pict  to  be  than  L  Upon  my 
hypothesis,  therefore,  there  has  been  a  graduiU 
declension  in  point  of  bodily  vigor,  from 
Adam  down  to  me ;  at  least,  if  my  dream 
were  a  just  representation  of  that  gentleman, 
and  deserve  the  credit  I  cannot  help  giWn|^ 
it,  such  must  have  been  the  case. 

Yours,  my  dear  fnend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV,  JOHH   HEWTON. 

Olney,  Feb.,  ITSA. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^I  give  you  joy  of  a  thaw 
that  has  put  an  end  to  a  frost  of  nine  weeks* 
continuance  with  very  little  interruption ;  the 
longest  that  has  happened  since  the  year 
1739.  May  I  presume  that  you  feel  yourself 
indebted  to  me  for  intelligence,  which  per- 
haps no  other  of  your  correspondents  will 
vouchsafe  to  commuaicatc,  though  they  are 
as  well  apprised  of  it,  and  as  much  conviotcij 
of  the  truth  of  it,  as  myself^  It  is  I  sup- 
pose everywhere  felt  as  a  blessing,  but  do- 
where  more  sensibly  than  at  Olney ;  tboogfa 
even  at  Olney  the  severity  of  it  has  been  al- 
leviated in  behalf  of  many.  THe  fame 
benefactor,  who  befriended  them  last  year, 
has  with  equal  liberality  administered  a  sup. 
ply  to  their  nece:^sities  in  tlie  present.  Like 
the  subterraneous  flue  that  warms  my  myr^ 
ties,  he  does  good  and  is  unseen.  His  m- 
junctions  of  secrecy  are  still  as  rigorous  as 
ever,  and  must  therefore  be  observed  with 
the  same  attention.  He  however  is  a  happy 
man,  whose  philanthropy  is  not  like  mine,  aa 
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impoteot  principle,  spending  itself  in  fruitlesa 
wishes.  At  the  same  time  I  confess  it  is  a 
consolation,  and  I  feel  it  an  honor,  to  be  em- 
ployed H8  the  conductor,  and  to  be  trusted  as 
the  dispenser,  of  another  man^s  bounty. 
Some  have  been  saved  from  perishing,  and 
all  that  could  partake  of  it  from  the  most 
pitiable  distreds. 

1  will  not  apologize  for  my  politics,  or 
au8pect  them  of  error,  merely  because  they 
are  taken  up  ft'om  the  newspapers.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  those  reporters  of  the  wis- 
dom of  our  representatives  are  tolerably  cor- 
rect and  faithful.  Were  they  not,  and  were 
they  guilty  of  frequent  and  gross  misrepre- 
sentation, assuredly  they  would  be  chastised 
by  the  rod  of  parliamentary  criticism.  Could 
I  be  present  at  the  debates,  I  should  indeed 
have  a  better  opinion  of  my  documents.  But 
if  Che  House  of  Commons  be  the  best  school 
of  British  politics,  which  I  think  an  undeni- 
able assertion,  then  he  that  reads  what  passes 
there  has  opportunities  of  information  infe- 
rior only  to  theirs  who  hear  for  themselves, 
and  can  be  present  upon  the  spot  Thus 
qualified,  I  take  courage;  and  when  a  certain 
reverend  neighbor  of  ours  curls  his  nose  at 
me,  and  holds  my  opinions  cheap,  merely  be- 
cause he  has  passed  through  London,  I  am 
not  al  toother  convinced  that  he  has  reason 
on  his  side.  I  do  not  know  that  the  air  of 
the  metropolis  has  a  power  to  brighten  the 
intellects,  or  that  to  sleep  a  night  in  the  great 
city  ia  a  necessary  cause  of  wisdom.  He  tells 
me  that  Mr.  Fox  is  a  rascal,  and  that  Lord 
Nortli  is  a  villain ;  that  every  creature  execrates 
them  both,  and  that  I  ought  to  do  so  too. 
But  I  beg  to  be  excused,  villain  and  rascal 
are  appellations  which  we,  who  do  not  converse 
with  great  men,  are  rather  sparing  in  the  use 
of  f  can  conceive  them  both  to  be  most  en- 
tirely persuaded  of  the  rectitude  of  their 
conduct,  and  the  rather  because  I  feel  myself 
much  inclined  to  believe  that,  being  so,  they 
are  not  mistaken.  I  cannot  think  that  secret 
influence  is  a  bugbear,  a  phantom  conjured 
up  to  serve  a  purpose,  the  mere  shibbo- 
leik  of  a  party  J*  and  being,  and  having  al- 
ways been,  somewhat  of  an  enthusiast  on 
the  subject  of  British  liberty,  I  am  not  able 
to  withhold  my  reverence  and  good  wishes 
from  the  man,  whoever  he  be,  that  exerts 
himself  in  a  constitutional  way  to  oppose  it. 

CaraceioU  upon  the  subject  of  self-ac- 
qnaintance  was  never  I  believe  translated.  I 
nave  sometimes  thought  that  the  Theological 
HiHcellany  might  be  glad  of  a  chapter  of  it 
monthly.     It  is  a  work  which  I  much  admire. 

*  Th»  teeret  influenoe,  here  meDtioned,  was  at  this 
fiiiMs  and  otUtn  afterwardt,  itaid  to  be  employed  by  the 
Court ;  aad  bcW  hlghlr  unconaUtutionol,  was  Trequeotly 
adfarted  to,  in  siroog  uuHpiage  of  reprebeusion,  lu  the 
Boow  of  OrmmooB.  Mr.  Pow>'b,  aflerwnrdH  Lord  Lil- 
f  *d«  callnd  U  **4  ftmrtk  MUUe  in  Ike  realm  ;*'  and  Mr. 
Burttf  denomtDali'tl  It  **  a  pitiow  behind  the  throne  grctUer 
mm  U$  ar0n»  iu*if7* 


You,  who  are  master  of  their  plan,  can  tell 
me  whether  such  a  contribution  would  be 
welcome.  If  you  think  it  would,  I  would 
be  punctual  in  my  remittances ;  and  a  labor 
of  that  sort  would  suit  me  better  in  my 
present  state  of  mind  than  original  composi- 
tion on  religious  subjects. 

Remember  us  as  those  that  love  you,  and 
are  never  unmindful  of  you. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO   THE   REV.  WILLIAM   BULL.* 

Olney,  Feb.  33, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  owe  you  thanks  for 
your  kind  remembrance  of  me  in  your  letter 
sent  me  on  occasion  of  vour  departure,  and 
as  many  for  that  which  1  received  last  night 
I  should  have  answered,  had  I  known  where 
a  line  or  two  from  me  might  find  you ;  but, 
uncertain  whether  you  were  at  home  or 
abroad,  my  diligence  I  confess  wanted  the 
necessary  spur. 

It  makes  a  capital  figure  among  the  com- 
forts we  enjoyed  during  the  long  severity  of 
the  season,  that  the  same  incognito  to  all  ex- 
cept ourselves  made  us  his  almoners  this 
year  likewise,  as  he  did  the  last,  and  to  the 
some  amount.  Some  we  have  been  enabled 
I  suppose  to  save  from  perishing,  and  cer- 
tainly many  from  the  most  pinching  neces- 
sity. Are  you  not  afraid,  Tory  as  you  are, 
to  avow  your  principles  to  me,  who  am  a 
Whig  ?  Know  that  I  am  in  the  opposition ; 
that,  though  I  pity  the  king,  I  do  not  wish 
him  success  in  the  present  contest.f  But 
this  is  too  long  a  battle  to  fight  upon  paper. 
Moke  haste,  that  we  may  decide  it  face  to 
face. 

Our  respects  wait  upon  Mrs.  Bull,  and  our 
love  upon  the  young  Hebnean.J  I  wish  you 
joy  of  his  proficiency,  and  am  glad  that  you 
can  say,  witli  the  old  man  in  Terence, 

Omnes  continuo  laudare  fortunas  meas, 
Qui  natum  habeam  tali  ingenio  prsditum. 

Yours,         W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM   UlTWIH. 

Olney,  Feb.  S9, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — We  are  glad  that  you 
have  such  a  Lord  Petre  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. He  must  be  a  man  of  a  liberal  turn  to 
employ  a  heretic  in  such  a  service.  I  wish 
you  a  further  acquaintance  with  him,  not 
doubting  that  the  more  he  knows  you,  he  will 
find  you  the  more  agreeable.     You  despair 

•  Prirate  correapondenoe. 

t  This  alludes  to  Mr.  Pitt  being  retaUied  in  ofltoa« 
though  Areaiiontly  outvoted  in  Parliament. 

X  Mr.  BuIPa  son,  who  afterwards  succeeded  his  father, 
both  in  tho  ministerial  ofl9ce,  and  also  in  the  seminary 
c8tabUsh«*d  Ai  Nt>wport  Pagnel,  and  with  no  teas  claim 
to  re<*pcct  and  estvem. 
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of  becoming  a  prebendary,  for  want  of  cer- 
tain rhythmical  talents,  which  you  suppose 
me  possessed  of.  But  what  think  you  of  a 
cardinal's  hati  Perhaps  his  lordship  may 
have  interest  at  Rome,  and  that  greater  honor 
may  await  you.  Seriously,  however,  I  re- 
spect his  character,  and  should  not  be  sorry 
if  there  were  many  such  Papists  in  the  land. 

Mr. has  given  free  scope  to  his  gene- 
rosity, and  contributed  as  largely  to  the  relief 
of  Olney  as  he  did  last  year.  Soon  atYer  I 
had  given  you  notice  of  his  first  remittance, 
we  received  a  second  to  the  same  amount,  ac- 
companied indeed  with  an  intimation  that  we 
were  to  consider  it  as  an  anticipated  supply, 
which,  but  for  the  uncommon  severity  of  the 
present  winter,  he  should  have  reserved  for 
the  next  The  inference  is  that  next  winter 
we  are  to  expect  nothing.  But  the  man,  and 
his  beneficent  turn  of  mind  considered,  there 
is  some  reason  to  hope  that,  logical  as  the  in- 
ference seems,  it  may  yet  be  disappointed. 

Adverting  to  your  letter  again,  J  perceive 
that  you  wish  for  my  opinion  of  your  answer 
to  his  lordship.  Had  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  I  approve  of  it,  I  know  you  well  enough 
to  be  aware  of  the  misinterpretation  you 
would  have  put  upon  my  silence.  I  am  glad 
therefore  that  I  happened  to  cast  my  eye  upon 

Jrour  appeal  to  my  opinion,  before  it  was  too 
ate.  A  modest  man,  however  able,  has 
always  some  reason  to  distrust  himself  upon 
extraordinary  occasions.  Nothing  is  so  apt 
to  betray  us  into  absurdity  as  too  great  a 
dread  oi  it;  and  the  application  of  more 
strength  than  enough  is  sometimes  as  fatal  as 
too  little :  but  you  have  escaped  very  well. 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  write  to  a  stranger, 
I  feel  myself  deprived  of  half  my  intellects. 
I  suspect  that  1  shall  write  nonsense,  and  I 
do  so.  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  an  inac- 
curacy, and  become  absolutely  ungrammati- 
cal.  I  feel  m  vself  sweat  I  have  recourse  to 
the  knife  and  the  pounce.  I  correct  half  a 
dozen  blunders,  which  in  a  common  case  1 
should  not  have  committed,  and  have  no 
sooner  despatched  what  I  have  written,  than 
1  recollect  how  much  better  I  could  have 
mode  it;  how  easily  and  genteelly  1  could 
have  relaxed  the  stiflhess  of  the  phrase,  and 
have  cured  the  insufierable  awkwardness  of 
the  whole,  had  they  struck  me  a  little  earlier. 
Thus  we  stand  in  awe  of  we  know  not  what, 
and  miscarry  through  mere  desire  to  excel. 

I  read  Johnson's  Prefaces  every  night,  ex- 
cept when  the  newspaper  calls  me  off.  At  a 
time  like  the  present,  what  author  can  stand 
in  competition  with  a  newspaper;  or  who, 
that  has  a  spark  of  patriotism,  does  not  point 
all  his  attention  to  the  present  crisis. 

W.  C. 


I  am  BO  disgusted  with , 

ing  himself  to  be  silent,  when  so  loudly  called 


',  for  allow- 


upon  to  write  to  you,  that  I  do  not  choose  to 
express  my  feelings.  Woe  to  the  man  whom 
kindness  cannot  soften  1 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHH  NEWTOH. 

Olney,  March  8, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  thank  yon  for  the  two 
first  numbers  of  the  Theological  Miscellany. 
I  have  not  read  them  regulu'ly  through,  bat 
sufiiciently  to  observe  that  they  are  much  in- 
debted to  Omicron.*  An  essay,  signed  Par- 
vulus,  pleased  me  likewise;  and  1  shall  be 
glad  if  a  neighbor  of  ours,  to  whom  I  have 
lent  them,  should  be  able  to  apply  to  his  own 
use  the  lesson  it  inculcates.  On  farther  con- 
sideration, I  have  seen  reason  to  forego  my 
furpose  of  translating  Caraccioli.  Though 
think  no  book  more  calculated  to  teach 
the  art  of  pious  meditation,  or  to  enforce  a 
conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  pursuits  that 
have  not  the  soul's  interests  for  their  object, 
I  can  yet  see  a  flaw  in  his  manner  of  instruct- 
ing, that  in  a  country  so  enlightened  as  ours 
would  escape  nobody's  notice.  Not  enjoying 
the  advantage  of  evangelical  ordinances  and 
Christian  communion,  he  falls  into  a  mistake, 
natural  in  his  situation,  ascribing  always  the 
pleasures  he  found  in  a  holy  life,  to  his  own 
industrious  perseverance  in  a  contemplative 
course,  and  not  to  the  immediate  agency  of 
the  great  Comforter  of  his  people,  and  direct- 
ing the  eye  of  his  readers  to  a  spiritual  prin- 
ciple within,  which  he  supposes  to  subsiht  in 
the  soul  of  every  man,  as  the  source  of  all 
divine  enjoyment,  and  not  to  Christ,  as  be 
would  gladly  have  done,  had  he  fallen  under 
Christian  teachers.  Allowing  for  these  de- 
fects, he  is  a  charming  writer,  and  by  those 
who  know  how  to  make  such  allowances 
may  be  read  with  great  delight  and  improve- 
ment. But,  with  these  defects  in  his  man- 
ner, though,  I  believe,  no  man  ever  had  a  heart 
more  devoted  to  God,  he  does  not  seem 
dressed  with  sufficient  exactness  to  be  fit  for 
the  public  eye,  where  man  is  known  to  be 
nothing,  and  Jesus  all  in  all.  He  must  there- 
fore be  dismissed,  as  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  a  place  in  this  Miscellany,  and  will 
be  less  mortified  at  being  rejected  in  the  first 
instance  than  if  he  had  met  with  a  refusal 
from  the  publisher.  I  can  only  therefore  re- 
peat what  I  said  before,  that,  when  I  find  a 
proper  subject,  and  myself  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue it,  I  will  endeavor  to  contribute  my 
quota.  W.  C. 

TO  THE   BEV.  JOHH  NEWTON. 

Olney,  March  11,  1784. 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  Apol- 
o^f  which  I  liave  read  with  great  pleasure^ 
You  know  of  old  that  your  style  always 

*  The  ilgnature  unun«d  bjr  Mr.  N«wtaa. 
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pleases  me ;  and  having,  in  a  former  letter, 
given  you  ttie  reasons  for  whicii  I  like  it,  I 
spare  you  now  the  pain  of  a  repetition.  The 
spirit  too  in  which  you  write  pleases  me  as 
much.  But  I  perceive  that  in  some  cases  it 
la  possible  to  be  severe,  and  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  good-tempered ;  m  all  cases,  I  sup- 
po^ie,  where  we  sulier  by  an  injurious  and  un- 
reasonable attack,  and  can  justify  our  conduct 
by  a  plain  and  simple  narrative.  On  such  oc- 
casions truth  itself  seems  a  satire,  because  by 
implication  at  least  it  convicts  our  adversaries 
of  the  want  of  charity  and  candor.  For  this 
reason  perhaps  you  will  find  that  you  have 
made  many  angry,  though  you  ore  not  so ;  and 
ii  is  possible  they  may  be  the  more  angry  upon 
that  \try  account  To  assert  and  to  prove 
that  an  enlightened  minister  of  the  gospel 
may,  witliout  any  violation  of  his  conscience, 
and  even  upon  the  ground  of  prudence  and 
propriety,  continue  in  the  Establishment,  and 
to  do  Una  with  the  most  absolute  composure, 
mu^t  be  very  provoking  to  the  dignity  of 
ftome  dis»enting  doctors ;  and,  to  nettle  them 
aiill  more,  you  in  a  manner  impose  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  being  silent,  by  declaring  that 
you  will  be  so  yourself.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  Apology 
will  do  good.  If  it  should  irritate  some  who 
have  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  and  more  of 
bigutry  tlum  of  either,  it  may  serve  to  enlarge 
the  views  of  others,  and  to  convince  them 
that  there  may  be  grace,  truth,  and  efficacy 
in  the  ministry  of  a  church  of  which  they  are 
not  members.  I  wish  it  success,  and  all  that 
attention  to  which,  both  from  the  nature  of 
tiie  subject  and  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  treated  it,  it  is  so  well  entitled. 

The  patronage  of  the  £ast  Indies  will  be 
A  dangerous  weapon,  in  whatever  hands.  I 
have  no  prospect  of  deliverance  for  this 
country,  but  the  same  that  I  have  of  a  possi- 
hilhy  that  we  may  one  day  be  disencumbered 
of  our  ruinous  possessions  in  the  East 

Our  good  neighbors,*  who  have  so  success- 
fully knocked  away  our  western  crutch  from 
Dnder  us,  seem  to  design  us  the  same  favor 
on  the  opposite  side,  in  which  case  we  shall 
be  poor,  but  I  think  we  shall  stand  a  better 
chance  to  be  free;  and  I  had  rather  drink 
water  gruel  for  breakfast,  and  be  no  man^s 
slave,  tnan  wear  a  chain,  and  drink  tea. 

1  have  just  room  to  add  that  we  love  you 
as  usual,  and  are  your  very  affectionate 
WilUam  and  Mary.  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   JOHN  NEWTOK.t 

Olney,  March  15, 1784. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^I  converHC,  you  say,  upon 
other  subjects  than  that  of  despair,  and  may 

*  Tb«*  Frvneh  nallun,  who  aided  America  in  her  strug- 
gle  fur  iiidepiiaiifluee. 
t  Private*  ooiTcspamleiico. 


therefore  write  npon  others.  Indeed,  my 
friend,  I  am  a  man  of  very  little  conversation 
upon  any  subject  From  that  of  despair  I 
abstain  as  much  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
my  company  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  j 
it  is  never  out  of  my  mind  one  minute  in  the 
whole  day.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  am 
never  cheerful.  I  am  often  so ;  always  in- 
deed when  my  nights  have  been  undisturbed 
for  a  season.  But  the  efiect  of  such  contin- 
ual listening  to  the  language  of  a  heart  hope- 
less and  deserted  is  that  I  can  never  give 
much  more  than  half  my  attention  to  what  is 
started  by  others,  and  very  rarely  start  any- 
thing myself.  My  silence,  however,  and  my 
absence  of  mind,  make  me  sometimes  as  en- 
tertaining as  if  I  had  wit  TJiey  furnish  an 
occasion  for  friendly  and  good-natured  rail- 
lery ;  they  raise  a  laugh,  and  I  partake  of  it. 
But  you  will  easily  perceive  that  a  mind  thus 
occupied  is  but  indifferently  qualified  for  the 
consideratiou  of  theological  matters.  The 
most  useful  and  the  most  delightful  topics 
of  that  kind  are  to  me  forbidden  fruit; — ^I 
tremble  if  I  approach  them.  It  has  happened 
to  me  sometimes  that  I  have  found  myself 
imperceptibly  drawn  in,  and  made  a  party  in 
such  discourse.  The  consequence  has  been, 
dissatisfaction  and  self-reproach.  You  wil! 
tell  me,  perhaps,  that  I  have  written  upon 
these  subjects  in  verse,  and  may  therefore,  if 
I  please,  in  prose.  But  there  is  a  difference. 
The  search  after  poetical  expression,  the 
rhyme,  and  the  numbers,  are  all  affairs  of 
some  difficulty ;  tliey  amuse,  indeed,  but  are 
not  to  be  attained  without  study,  and  en- 
gross, perhaps,  a  larger  share  of  the  attention 
than  the  subject  itself.  Persons  fond  of 
music  will  sometimes  find  pleasure  in  the 
tune,  when  the  words  afford  them  none. 
There  are,  however,  subjects  that  do  not 
always  terrify  me  by  their  importance ;  such 
I  mean  as  relate  to  Christian  life  and  man- 
ners ;  and  when  such  a  one  presents  itself, 
and  finds  me  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  does  not 
absolutely  forbid  the  employment,  1  shall 
most  readily  give  it  my  attention,  for  the 
sake,  however,  of  your  request  merely. — 
Verse  is  my  favorite  occupation,  and  what  I 
compose  in  that  way  I  reserve  for  my  own 
use  hereafter. 

I  have  lately  finished  eight  volumes  of 
Johnson*s  Prefaces,  or  Lives  of  the  Poets 
In  all  tliat  number  I  observe  but  one  man — 
a  poet  of  no  great  fame — of  whom  I  did  not 
know  that  he  existed  till  I  found  him  there, 
whose  mind  seems  to  have  had  the  slightest 
tincture  of  religion;  and  he  was  hardly  in 
his  senses.  His  name  was  Collins.  He 
sank  into  a  stite  of  melancholy,  and  died 
young.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  was 
found  at  his  lodgings  in  Islington,  by  his 
biographer,  with  the  New  Testament  in  hia 
hand.     He  said  to  Johnson,  *^  I  have  but  one 
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book,  but  it  is  the  best"  Of  him,  therefore, 
there  are  some  hopes.  But  from  the  lives 
of  all  the  rest  there  is  but  one  inference  to 
be  drawn — that  poets  are  a  very  worthless, 
wicked  set  of  people. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  truly, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  RBV.  JOHH  NEWTON. 

Olney,  March  10, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  wish  it  were  in  my 
power  to  give  you  any  account  of  the  Mar- 
quis Caraccioli  Some  years  since  I  saw  a 
short  history  of  him  in  the  *  Review,'  of 
which  I  recollect  no  particulars,  except  that 
he  was  (and  for  aught  I  know  may  be  still) 
an  officer  in  the  Prussian  service.  I  have 
two  volumes  of  his  works,  lent  me  by  Lady 
Austen.  One  is  upon  the  subject  of  seli- 
acquaintance,  and  the  other  treats  of  the  art 
of  conversing  with  the  same  gentleman. 
Had  I  pursu^  my  purpose  of  translating 
him,  my  design  was  to  have  furnished  my- 
self, if  possible,  with  some  authentic  account 
of  him,  which  I  suppose  may  be  procured  at 
any  bookseller's  who  deals  in  foreign  publi- 
cations. But  for  the  reasons  given  in  my 
last  I  have  laid  aside  the  design.  There  is 
something  in  his  style  that  touches  me  ex- 
ceedingly, and  which  I  do  not  know  how  to 
descrilfc.  I  should  call  it  pathetic,  if  it  were 
occasional  only,  and  never  occurred  but  when 
his  subject  happened  to  be  particularly  affect- 
ing. But  it  is  universal ;  he  has  not  a  sen- 
tence that  is  not  marked  with  it.  Perhaps 
therefore  I  may  describe  it  better  by  saying 
that  his  whole  work  has  an  air  of  pious  and 
tender  melancholv,  which  to  me  at  least  is 
extremely  agreeable.  This  property  of  it, 
which  depends  perhaps  altogether  upon  the 
arrangement  of  his  words,  and  the  modula- 
tion of  his  sentences,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  preserve  in  a  translation.  I  do  not 
know  that  our  language  is  capable  of  being 
80  managed,  and  rather  suspect  that  it  is 
not,  and  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  French,  be- 
cause it  is  not  unfrequent  among  their  writ- 
ers, and  I  never  saw  anything  similar  to  it  in 
our  own. 

My  evenings  are  devoted  to  books.  I 
read  aloud  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
party,  thus  making  amends  by  a  vociferation 
of  two  hours  for  my  silence  at  other  times. 
We  are  in  good  health,  and  waiting  as  pa- 
tiently as  we  can  for  the  end  of  this  second 
winter. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 

The  following  letter  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest as  expressing  Cowper's  sentiments  on 
Dr.  Johnson's  **  Lives  of  the  Poets." 


TO  THE  EEV.  WM.   UNWIN.* 

Olziey,  Mareb  91, 1784. 

My  dear  William, — ^I  thank  you  for  the 
entertainment  you  have  afforded  me.  I  oftcsi 
wish  for  a  library,  often  regret  my  folly  in 
selling  a  good  collection,  but  I  have  one  in 
Essex.  It  is  rather  remote  indeed,  too  dis- 
tant for  occasional  reference;  but  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  amusement,  and  a  wagon  be- 
ing a  very  suitable  vehicle  for  an  author,  I 
find  myself  commodiously  supplied.  Last 
night  I  made  an  end  of  reading  ^  Johnson's 
Prefaces;"  but  the  number  of  poets  whom 
he  has  vouchsafed  to  chronicle  being  fiily- 
six,  there  must  be  many  with  whose  history 
I  am  not  vet  acquainted.  These,  or  some 
of  these,  if  it  suits  you  to  give  them  a  part 
of  your  chaise  when  you  come,  will  be  heart* 
ily  welcome.  I  am  verv  much  the  biogr^ 
pher's  humble  admirer.  His  uncommon  share 
of  good  sense,  and  his  forcible  expression, 
secure  to  him  that  tribute  from  all  his  reod^ 
ers.  He  has  a  penetrating  insight  into  char> 
acter,  and  a  happy  talent  of  correcting  the 
popular  opinoin  upon  all  occasions  where  it 
is  erroneous;  and  this  he  does  with  the 
boldness  of  a  man  who  will  think  for  him* 
self,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  justness  of 
sentiment  that  convinces  us  he  does  not  dif- 
fer from  others  through  affectation,  but  be- 
cause he  has  a  sounder  judgment.  This 
remark,  however,  has  his  narrative  for  its 
object  rather  than  his  critical  performance. 
In  the  latter  I  do  not  think  him  always  just, 
when  he  departs  from  the  general  opinion. 
He  finds  no  beauties  in  Milton^s  Lycidasw 
He  pours  contempt  upon  Prior,  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  were  he  really  as  undeserving 
of  notice  as  he  represents  him,  he  ought  no 
longer  to  be  numbered  among  the  poets. 
These  indeed  are  the  two  capital  instances 
in  which  he  has  offended  me.  There  are 
others  less  important,  which  1  have  not  room 
to  enumerate,  and  in  which  I  am  le&s  con- 
fident that  he  is  wrong.  What  suggested  to 
him  the  thought  that  the  Alma  was  written 
in  imitation  of  Hudibras,  I  cannot  conceive. 
In  former  years,  they  were  both  favorites  of 
mine,  and  I  often  read  them ;  but  never  saw 
in  them  the  least  resemblance  to  each  othe^ ; 
nor  do  I  now,  except  that  they  are  composed 
in  verse  of  the  same  measure.  AfUtr  all,  it 
is  a  melancholy  observation,  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  make,  a^er  ha\ing  ran 
through  this  series  of  poetical  livcss  that 
where  there  were  such  shining  talents  there 
should  be  so  little  virtue.  Theise  Innunarie^ 
of  our  country  seem  to  have  been  kindled 
into  a  brighter  blaze  than  others  only  that 
their  spots  might  be  more  noticed!  So 
much  can  nature  do  for  our  intellectual  part., 
and  so  little  for  our  moral    What  Tanity, 
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what  pctQlaQce  in  Pone!  How  painfully 
senaible  of  censure,  ana  yet  how  restless  in 
provocation !  To  what  mean  artifices  could 
Addison  stoop,  in  hopes  of  injuring  the  repu- 
tation of  his  friend !  Savage,  how  sordidly 
Ticious!  and  the  more  condemned  for  the 
pains  that  are  taken  to  palliate  his  vices. 
Offensive  as  they  appear  through  a  veil,  how 
would  they  disgust  without  one !  What  a 
STCopbant  to  the  public  taste  was  Dryden; 
amning  against  his  feelings,  lewd  in  his  writ- 
ings, thouffh  chaste  in  his  conversation.  I 
know  not  but  one  might  search  these  eight 
Tolomes  with  a  candle,  as  the  prophet  says, 
to  find  a  man,  and  not  find  one,  unless  per- 
b^>s  Arbuthnot  were  he.  I  shall  begin 
Beattie  this  evening,  and  propose  to  myself 
much  satisfaction  in  reading  him.  In  him  at 
least  I  shall  find  a  man  whose  faculties  have 
now  and  then  a  glimpse  from  heaven  upon 
them:  a  man,  not  indeed  in  possession  of 
much  evangelical  light,  but  faithful  to  what 
be  had,  and  never  neglecting  an  opportunity 
to  use  it!  How  much  more  respectable 
such  a  character  than  that  of  thousands  who 
woald  call  him  blind,  and  yet  have  not  the 
grace  to  practise  half  his  virtues !  He  too  is 
a  poet  and  wrote  the  Minstrel.  The  speci- 
mens which  I  have  seen  of  it  pleased  me 
much.  If  you  have  the  whole,  I  should  be 
glad  to  read  it  I  may  perhaps,  since  you 
allow  roe  the  liberty,  indulge  myself  here 
and  there  with  a  marginal  annotation,  but 
shall  not  use  that  allowance  wantonly,  so  as 
to  deface  the  volumes. 

Yours,  my  dear  William,       W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHll  NEWTON. 

Olney,  March  90, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^It  being  his  majesty's 
pleasure  that  I  should  yet  have  another  op- 
portunity to  write  before  he  dissolves  the 
parliament,  I  avail  myself  of  it  with  all  pos- 
sible alacrity.  I  thank  you  for  your  last, 
which  \va»  not  the  less  welcome  for  coming, 
like  an  extraordinary  gazette,  at  a  time  when 
it  waii  not  expected. 

As,  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  agitated, 
th^  water  finds  its  way  into  creeks  and  holes 
of  rocks,  which  in  its  calmer  state  it  never 
reichf  s,  in  like  manner  the  effect  of  these 
torbulent  times  is  felt  even  at  Orchard-side, 
where  in  general  we  live  as  undisturbed  by 
the  political  element  as  shrimps  or  cockles, 
that  have  been  accidentally  deposited  in 
•ome  hollow  beyond  the  water-mark,  by  the 
luaal  dojihing  of  the  waves.  We  were  sit- 
ting yesterday  after  dinner,  the  two  ladies 
aaa  myself,  very  composedly,  and  vrithout 
the  least  apprehension  of  any  such  intrusion 
in  our  #nug  parlor,  one  lady  knitting,  the 
other  netting,  and  the  gentleman  winding 
worsted,  when,  to  our  unspeakable  snrpriso, 


a  mob  appeared  before  the  window ;  a  smart 
rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  the  boys  hallooed, 

and  the  maid  announced  Mr.  G .     Puss* 

was  unfortunately  let  out  of  her  box,  so  that 
the  candidate,  with  all  his  good  friends  at 
his  heels,  was  refused  admittance  at  the 
grand  entry,  and  referred  to  the  back-door, 
as  the  only  possible  way  of  approach. 

Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  suscep- 
tible of  affronts,  and  would  rather,  I  sup- 
pose, climb  in  at  a  window  than  be  abso- 
lutely excluded.  In  a  minute,  the  yard,  the 
kitchen,  and  the  parlor  were  filled.     Mr. 

G ,  advancing  toward  me,  shook  me  by 

the  hand  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was 
extremely  seducing.  As  soon  as  he  and  as 
many  more  as  could  find  chairs  were  seated, 
he  began  to  open  the  intent  of  his  visit.  I 
told  him  I  had  no  vote,  for  which  he  readily 
gave  me  credit  I  assured  him  I  had  no 
influence,  which  he  was  not  equally  inclined 
to  believe,  and  the  less,  no  doubt,  because 

Mr.  A ,  addressing  himself  to  me  at  that 

moment,  informed  me  that  I  had  a  great 
deal.  Supposing  that  I  could  not  be  pos- 
sessed of  such  a  treasure  without  knowing 
it,  I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  assertion,  by 
saying  that  if  I  had  any,  I  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  where  it  could  be,  or  wherein 
it  consisted.    Thus  ended  the  conference. 

Mr.  G squeezed  me  by  the  hand  again, 

kissed  the  ladies,  and  withdrew.  He  kissed 
likewise  the  maid  in  the  kitchen,  and  seemed 
upon  the  whole  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman.  He  is  very  young,  gen- 
teel, and  handsome.  He  has  a  pair  of  very 
good  eyes  in  his  head,  which  not  being  sufli- 
cient  as  it  should  seem  for  the  many  nice 
and  difficult  purposes  of  a  senator,  he  has  a 
third  also,  which  he  wore  suspended  by  a 
ribbon  from  his  button-hole.  The  boys  hal- 
looed, the  dogs  barked.  Puss  scampered,  the 
hero,  with  his  long  train  of  obsequious  fol- 
lowers, withdrew.  We  made  ourselves  very 
merry  with  the  adventure,  and  in  a  short 
time  settled  into  our  former  tranquillity, 
never  probably  to  be  thus  interrupted  m(»re. 
I  thought  myself  however  happy  in  being 
able  to  affirm  truly  that  I  had  not  that  influ- 
ence for  which  he  sued,  and  for  which,  had  I 
been  possessed  of  it,  with  my  present  views 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Commons,!  I  must  have  refused  him,  for  he 
is  on  the  side  of  the  former.  It  is  comfort- 
able to  be  of  no  consequence  in  a  world, 
where  one  cannot  exercise  any  without  dis- 
obliging somebody.  The  town  however 
seems  to  be  much  at  his  service,  and,  if  he 
be  equally  successful  throughout  the  county, 
he  will  undoubtedly  gain  his  election.  Mr. 
A ,  perhaps,  was  a  little  mortified,  be- 

*  Hi4  tamo  hare. 

t  Wo  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Pitt  waa  f^tienUy 
outvoUKl  at  thifl  time  in  the  Houm  of  Commons,  but, 
being  supported  by  the  king,  did  not  cbooae  to  realgn. 
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cause  it  wns  evident  that  I  owed  ihe  honor 
of  this  visit  to  his  misrepreaentation  of  my 
importance.    But  had  he  thoufi^ht  proper  to 

assure  Mr.  G that  I  had  mree  heads,  I 

should  not  I  suppose  have  been  bound  to 
produce  them. 

Mr.  S y  who  you  say  was  so  much  ad- 
mired in  your  pulpit,  would  be  equally  ad- 
mired in  his  own,  at  least  by  all  capable 
judges,  were  he  not  so  apt  to  be  angry  with 
his  congregation.  This  hurts  him,  and,  had 
he  the  understanding  and  eloquence  of  Paul 
himself,  would  still  hurt  him.  He  seldom, 
hardly  ever,  indeed,  preaches  a  gentle,  well- 
tempered  sermon,  but  I  hear  it  highly  com- 
mended: but  warmth  of  temper,  indulged  to 
a  degree  that  may  be  called  scolding,  defeats 
the  end  of  preaching.  It  is  a  misapplication 
of  his  powers,  which  it  also  cripples,  and  teases 
away  his  hearers.  But  he  is  a  good  man,  and 
may  perhaps  outgrow  it 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  BEV.  JOHN  HEWTON. 

Olney,  April,  1784. 

People  that  are  but  little  acquainted  with 
the  terrors  of  divine  wrath,  are  not  much 
afraid  of  trifling  with  their  Maker.  But,  for 
my  own  part,  I  would  sooner  take  Empedo- 
cle's  leap,  and  fling  myself  into  Mount  i£tna 
than  I  would  do  it  in  the  slightest  instance, 
were  I  in  circumstances  to  make  an  election. 
In  I  he  scripture  we  find  a  broad  and  clear  ex- 
hibition of  mercy;  it  is  displayed  in  every 
page.  Wrath  is,  in  comparison,  but  slightly 
touched  upon,  because  it  is  not  so  much  a 
discovery  of  wrath  as  of  forgiveness.  But, 
had  the  displeasure  of  God  been  the  principal 
subject  of  tlie  book,  and  had  it  circumstan- 
tially set  forth  that  measure  of  it  only  which 
may  be  endured  even  in  this  life,  the  Chris- 
tian world  perhaps  would  have  been  less 
coiiifortable ;  but  I  believe  presumptuous 
mtddlers  with  the  gospel  would  have  been 
less  frequently  met  with.  The  word  is  a 
flaming  sword ;  and  he  that  touches  it  with 
unhallowed  fingers,  thinking  to  make  a  tool 
of  it,  will  find  that  he  has  burned  them. 

What  havoc  in  Calabria !  Every  house  is 
built  upon  the  sand,  whose  inhabitants  have 
no  God  or  only  a  false  one.  Solid  and  fluid 
are  such  in  respect  to  each  other;  but  with 
retVrence  to  the  divine  power  they  are  equal- 
ly fixed  or  equally  unstable.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  a  rock  shall  sink,  while  a  cock-boat 
shall  save  a  man  alive  in  the  midst  of  the 
fathomless  ocean.  The  Pope  grants  dispen- 
sations for  folly  and  madness  during  the  car- 
nival. But  it  seems  they  are  as  offensive  to 
him,  whose  vicegerent  he  pretends  himself,  at 
that  season  as  at  any  other.  Were  I  a  Cala- 
brian,  I  would  not  give  my  papa  at  Rome  one 
farthing  for  his  amplest  indulgence,  from  this 


time  forth  forever.  There  is  a  word  that 
makes  this  world  tremble;  and  the  Pope 
cannot  countermand  it  A  fig  for  such  a 
conjurer!  Pharaoh's  conjurers  had  twice 
his  ability. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  fHend, 

Aflectionately  yours,        W.  C 

We  have  already  alluded  to  this  awfnl 
catastrophe,  which  occurred  Feb.  5,  1783, 
though  the  shocks  of  earthquake  continued 
to  be  felt  sensibly,  but  less  violently,  tiH 
May  23rd.  The  motions  of  the  earth  are  de- 
scribed as  having  been  various,  either  whirl- 
ing like  a  vortex,  horizontally,  or  by  pulsa- 
tions and  beatings  fh>m  the  bottom  upwards ; 
the  rains  continual  and  violent,  often  accom- 
panied with  lightning  and  irregular  and  fusU 
ous  gusts  of  wind.  The  sum  total  of  the 
mortality  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  by  the  earth- 
quakes alone,  as  returned  to  the  Secretary  of 
State's  oflice,  in  Naples,  was  32,367;  and, 
including  other  casualties,  was  estimated  at 
40,000.* 


TO  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  UHWIW. 

Olney,  April  S,  1784. 

My  dear  William, — ^I  thanked  you  in  my 
last  for  Johnson ;  I  now  thank  you  with  more 
emphasis  for  Beattie,  the  most  agreeable  and 
amiable  writer  I  ever  met  with — the  only  au- 
thor I  have  seen  whose  critical  and  philo- 
sophical researches  are  diversified  and  en>beU 
lished  by  a  poetical  imagination,  that  mukes 
even  the  driest  subject  and  the  leanest  a  feast 
for  an  epicure  in  books.  He  is  so  much  at 
his  ease,  too,  that  his  own  character  appears 
in  every  page,  and,  which  is  very  rare^  >^  e  see 
not  only  the  writer  but  the  man ;  and  that 
man  so  gentle,  so  well-tempered,  so  happy  in 
his  religion,  and  so  humane  in  his  philo^uphy, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  love  him  if  one  has  any 
sense  of  what  is  lovely.  If  you  have  not  his 
poem  called  the  Minstrel,  and  cannot  borrow 
it,  I  must  beg  you  to  buy  it  for  me;  for, 
though  I  cannot  aflbrd  to  deal  largely  in  so 
expensive  a  commodity  as  books,  I  must  af- 
ford to  purchase  at  least  the  poetical  works 
of  Beattie.  I  have  read  six  of  BlairV  Leew 
tures,  and  what  do  I  say  of  Blair  1  That  he 
is  a  sensible  man,  master  of  his  subji*ct,  and« 
excepting  here  and  there  a  Scotticism,  a  good 
writer,  so  far  at  least  as  perspicuity  of  expres- 
sion and  method  contribute  to  make  one. 
But,  O  the  sterility  of  that  man*s  fancy  I  if 
indeed  he  has  any  such  faculty  belonging  to 
him.  Perhaps  philosophers,  or  men  de^^gned 
for  such,  are  sometimes  bom  without  one; 
or  perhaps  it  withers  for  want  of  exervise. 
However  that  may  be,  Dr.  Blair  han  such  a 
brain  as  Shak.^peare   somewhere   describee 

*  See  Sir  WUliom  UamUton^a  acootml  of  Uiia  ntsA 
eTeuL 
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— **  dry  as  the  remftinder  biscuit  after  a  voy- 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  these  good  men 
are  philosophically  correct  (for  they  are  both 
agreed  upon  the  subject)  in  their  account  of 
the  origin  of  language ;  and,  if  the  Scripture 
had  ^eh  as  in  the  dark  upon  that  article,  I 
should  very  readily  adopt  their  hypothesis  for 
want  of  letter  information.  I  should  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  tliat  man  made  his  first  ef- 
fort in  speech,  in  the  way  of  an  interjection, 
and  that  ah  I  or  oh!  being  uttered  with  won- 
derful gesticulation,  and  variety  of  attitude, 
must  have  left  his  powers  of  expression  quite 
exliausted :  that  in  a  course  of  time  he  would 
invent  many  names  for  many  things,  but  first 
for  the  objects  of  his  daily  wants.  An  apple 
would  consequently  be  called  an  apple,  and 
perhaps  not  many  years  would  elapse  before 
the  appellation  would  receive  the  sanction  of 
general  use.  In  this  case,  and  upon  this  sup- 
position, seeing  one  in  the  hand  of  another 
man,  be  would  exclaim,  with  a  most  moving 
pathos,  **  Oh  apple !" — well  and  good^-oh  ap- 
ple! is  a  very  affecting  speech,  but  in  the 
meantime  it  profits  him  nothing.  The  man 
that  holds  it,  eats  it,  and  he  goes  away  with 
Oh  apple  in  his  mouth,  and  with  nothing  bet- 
ter. Reflecting  on  his  disappointment,  and 
that  perhaps  it  arose  from  his  not  being  more 
explicit,  he  contrives  a  term  to  denote  his  idea 
of  transfer  or  gratuitous  communication,  and, 
the  next  occasion  that  offers  of  a  similar  kind, 
performs  his  part  accordingly.  His  speech 
now  stands  thus,  **  Oh  give  apple !"  The  ap- 
ple-holder perceives  himself  called  on  to  part 
with  his  fruit,  and  having  satisfied  his  own 
hunger,  is  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  do  so. 
But  unfortunately  there  is  still  room  for  a 
mistake,  and  a  third  person  being  present  he 
gives  the  apple  to  him.  Again  disappointed, 
and  again  perceiving  that  liis  language  has 
not  all  the  precision  that  is  requisite,  the  ora- 
tor retires  to  his  study,  and  there,  after  much 
deep  thinking,  conceives  that  the  insertion  of 
a  pronoun,  whose  otfice  shall  be  to  signify 
that  he  not  only  wants  the  apple  to  be  given, 
bat  given  to  himself,  will  remedy  all  defects, 
he  u<e*  it  the  next  opportunity,  and  succeeds 
to  a  wonder,  obtains  the  apple,  and  by  his  suc- 
ce*!*,  such  credit  to  his  invention,  that  pro- 
nouQA  continue  to  be  in  great  repute  ever  after. 

Now,  as  my  two  syllable-mongers,  Beattie 
and  Bbir,  both  agree  that  lan^niaire  was  ori- 
EiniUly  innpired,  and  that  the  great  variety  of 
Lngnage-i  we  find  upon  earth  at  present  took 
ilj«  n»e  from  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 

•  ThU  criUcbMn  on  Blair'*  L«:turea  »<H>tn»  to  bo  too  ' 
■rrwr.    "Hjeru  wa*  a  periijct  wlwn  hi*  .STiiiona  witc 
mmntm  tht  m*tfi  admired  pr<Mliictlon»  of  tho  <!ny ;  J»ixt y 
(hoQMml  coplfj*.  tl  wan  Mid,  were  mUU    Th«y  formed 
1h*  •uaanrd  uf  dtvlulty  llfiy  yciir't  i>i;o :  Uiit  thi'y  inv  now  I 
Jo^y  coi»idf»n>d  to  Ih»  di-^cioul,  in   ii«tt  exhibiting  the  ; 
^mi  and  rtnulamontal  truth)*  of  thi*  (ionpt^U  ami  to  be 
Btnrfy  f<nUUtNi  Va  thv  praise  of  being  a  beautiful  •ystom 
«r>ftkki. 


Babel,  I  am  not  perfectly  convinced  that  there 
is  any  just  occasion  to  invent  this  very  inge- 
nious solution  of  a  difficulty  which  Scripture 
has  solved  already.  My  opinion,  however,  is, 
if  I  may  presume  to  have  an  opinion  of  my 
own,  so  different  from  theirs,  who  are  so 
much  wiser  than  myself,  that,  if  a  man  hod 
been  "his  own  teacher,  and  had  acquired  his 
words  and  his  phrases  only  as  necessity  or 
convenience  had  prompted,  his  progress  must 
have  been  considerably  slower  than  it  was, 
and  in  Homer's  days  the  production  of  such 
a  poem  as  the  Iliad  impossible.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  doubt  not  Adam,  on  the  very  day  of 
his  creation,  was  able  to  express  himself  in 
terms  both  forcible  and  elegant,  and  that  he 
was  at  no  loss  for  sublime  diction  and  logical 
combination,  when  he  wanted  to  praise  his 
Maker. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEV.  JOHK  HEWTOH. 

Olney,  April  15, 1784. 

My  dear  William, — ^I  wish  I  had  both  burn- 
ing words  and  bright  thoughts.  But  I  have 
at  present  neither.  My  head  is  not  itself. 
Having  had  an  unpleasant  night  and  a  melan- 
choly day,  and  having  already  written  a  long 
letter,  I  do  not  find  myself  in  point  of  spirits 
at  all  qualified  either  to  burn  or  shine.  The 
post  sets  out  early  on  Tuesday.  The  morn- 
ing is  the  only  time  of  exercise  with  me.  In 
order  therefore  to  keep  it  open  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  to  comply  with  your  desire  of  an 
immediate  answer,  1  give  you  as  much  as  I 
can  spare  of  the  present  evening. 

Since  I  despatched  my  last,  Blair  has  crept 
a  little  farther  into  my  favor.  As  his  subjects 
improve,  he  improves  with  them ;  but  upon 
the  whole  I  account  him  a  dry  writer,  useful 
no  doubt  as  an  instructor,  but  as  little  enter- 
taining as,  with  so  much  knowledge,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  be.  His  language  is  (except  Swifl*s) 
the  least  figurative  I  remember  to  have  seen, 
and  the  few  figures  found  in  it  are  not  always 
happily  employed.  I  take  him  to  be  a  critic 
very  little  animated  by  what  he  reads,  who 
rather  reasons  about  the  beauties  of  an  au- 
thor than  really  tastes  them,  and  who  finds 
that  a  passage  is  praiseworthy,  not  because 
It  charms  him,  but  because  it  is  accommo- 
dated to  the  laws  of  criticism  in  that  case 
made  and  provided.  I  have  a  little  complied 
with  your  desire  of  marginal  annotations, 
and  should  have  dealt  in  them  more  largely 
had  I  read  the  books  to  myself;  but,  being 
reader  to  the  ladies,  I  have  not  always  time 
to  settle  my  own  opinion  of  a  doubtful  ex- 
pression, much  less  to  suggest  an  emenda- 
tion. I  have  not  censured  a  particular  ob- 
servation in  the  book,  though,  when  I  met 
with  it,  it  displeased  me.  I  this  moment 
recollect  it,  and  may  as  well  therefore  note 
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it  here.  He  is  commending,  and  deservedly, 
that  most  noble  description  of  a  thunder- 
storm in  the  first  Gieorgic,  which  ends  with 

....  Ingeminant  austri  et  densissimus  imber. 

Being  in  haste,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  volume 
for  his  very  words,  but  my  memory  will  serve 
mi3  with  the  matter.  When  poets  describe, 
he  says,  they  should  always  select  such  cir- 
cumstances of  the  subject  as  are  least  obvi- 
ous, and  therefore  most  striking.  He  there- 
fore admires  the  effects  of  the  thunderbolt, 
splitting  mountains,  and  filling  a  nation  with 
astonishment,  but  quarrels  with  the  closing 
member  of  the  period,  as  containing  particu- 
lars of  a  storm  not  worthy  of  Virgil's  notice, 
because  obvious  to  the  notice  of  all.  But 
here  I  differ  from  him ;  not  being  able  to  con- 
ceive that  wind  and  rain  can  be  improper  in 
the  description  of  a  tempest,  or  how  wind 
and  rain  could  possibly  be  more  poetically 
described-  Virgil  is  indeed  remarkable  for 
finishing  his  periods  well,  and  never  comes 
to  a  stop  but  with  the  most  consummate  dig- 
nity of  numbers  and  expression,  and  in  the 
instance  in  question  I  think  his  skill  in  this 
respect  is  remarkably  displayed.  The  line  is 
perfectly  majestic  in  its  march.  As  to  the 
>*ind,  it  is  such  only  as  the  word  ingeminant 
could  describe  and  the  words  densissimus  im^ 
her  give  one  an  idea  of  a  shower  indeed,  but 
of  such  a  shower  as  is  not  very  common,  and 
such  a  one  as  only  Virgil  could  have  done 
justice  to  by  a  single  epithet  Far  therefore 
from  agreeing  with  the  Doctor  in  his  stricture, 
I  do  not  think  the  iEneid  contains  a  nobler 
line,  or  a  description  more  magnificently  fin- 
ished. 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  C has  singled 

you  out  upon  this  occasion.  Your  perform- 
ance we  doubt  not  will  justify  his  choice: 
fear  not,  you  have  a  heart  that  can  feel  upon 
charitable  occasions,  and  therefore  will  not 
fail  you  upon  this.  The  burning  words  will 
come  fast  enough  when  the  sensibility  is 
such  as  yours. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,         W.  C. 

The  ingenuity  and  humor  of  the  following 
verses  as  well  as  their  poetical  merit,  give 
them  a  just  claim  to  admiration. 

TO  THB   REV.    WILLIAM   URWIN.* 

Oiney,  April  25, 1784. 

My  dear  William, — ^Thanks  for  the  fish, 
with  its  companion,  a  lobster,  which  we  mean 
to  eat  to-morrow. 

TO  THE  IiaCORTAL  MEMORY  OP  THB  HALTBUTT  ON 
WHICH  I  DINED  THIS  DAT,  MONDAY,  APRIL  26, 
1784. 

Where  hast  thou  floated,  in  what  seat  purraed 
Thy  paadmel    when  wast  ihoa  an  egg  new- 
^Miwn'd 

*  Flivatfe  oorrespoodeooe. 


Lost  in  th'  immensity  of  ocean's  waste  ? 
Roar  as  they  might,  the  overbearing  winds 
That  rock'd  the  deep  thy  cradle,  thou  wast  safe. 
And  in  thy  minikin  and  embryo  state, 
Attach'd  to  the  firm  leaf  of  some  salt  weed, 
Didst  outlive  tempt'sts  such  as  ytrung  and  rack*d 
The  joints  of  many  a  stout  and  gallant  bark. 
And  whelm'd  them  in  the  unezpfored  abyss. 
Indebted  to  no  magnet  and  no  chart. 
Nor  under  guidance  of  the  polar  fire,  , 

Thou  wast  a  voyager  on  many  coasts, 
Grazing  at  large  in  meadows  submarine. 
Where  flat  Batavia,  just  emermn^,  peeps 
Above  the  brine — where  Caledonia's  rocks 
Beat  back  the  surge — and  where  Hibemia  shoots 
Her  wondrous  causeway  far  into  the  main. 
— Wherever  thou  hast  fed,  thou  little  thought'st. 
And  I  not  more,  that  I  should  feed  on  thee. 
Pef^,  therefore,  and  good  health,  and  moch 

good  fish, 
To  him  who  sent  thee !  and  success  as  oft 
As  it  descends  into  the  billowy  gulf,  [well ! 

To  the  same  drag  that  caught  mee ! — Fare  thee 
Thy  lot,  thy  brethren  of  the  slimy  fin  [doom'd 
Would  envy,  could  they  know  that  thou 
To  f^  a  baid,  and  to  be  praised  in  vexse. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHH  WEWTOH. 

Olnoj,  AprU  90, 1784. 

We  are  glad  that  yonr  book  runs.  It  will 
not  indeed  satisfy  tliose  whom  nothing  could 
satisfy  but  your  accession  to  their  party  ;  bat 
the  liberal  will  say  you  do  well,  and  it  is  in 
the  opinion  of  such  men  only  thai  you  can 
feel  yourself  interested. 

I  have  lately  been  employed  in  reading 
Beattie  and  BlmVs  Lectures.  The  latter  I 
have  not  yet  finished.  I  find  the  former  the 
most  agreeable  of  the  two,  indeed  the  most 
entertaining  wTiter  upon  dry  subjects  1  ever 
met  with.  His  imagination  is  highly  poetical, 
his  language  easy  and  elegant,  and  his  man- 
ner so  familiar  that  we  seem  to  be  converidng 
with  an  old  friend  upon  terms  of  the  most 
sociable  intercourse  while  we  read  him. 
Blair  is  on  the  contrary  rather  stiff,  not  that 
his  style  is  pedantic,  but  his  air  is  formal.  He 
is  a  sensible  man,  and  understands  his  sub- 
jects, but  too  conscious  that  he  is  addres^ng 
the  public,  and  too  solicitous  about  his  suc- 
cess, to  indulge  himself  for  a  moment  in  that 
play  of  fancy  which  makes  Uie  other  so 
agreeable.  In  Blair  we  find  a  scholar,  in 
Beattie  both  a  scholnr  and  an  amiable  man, 
indeed  so  amiable  that  I  have  i^ished  for  Ws 
acquaintance  ever  since  I  read  his  book. 
Having  never  in  my  life  perused  a  paffe  of 
Aristotle,  I  am  glad  to  have  had  an  opporto- 
nity  of  learning  more  than  (I  suppow)  he 
would  have  taught  me,  from  the  writings  of 
two  modem  critics.  I  felt  myself  too  a  HttJe 
disposed  to  compliment  my  own  acumen  upon 
the  occasion.  For,  though  the  art  of  writinc 
and  composing  wai*  never  much  my  study,  i 
did  not  find  that  they  had  any  great  news  to 
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tell  me.  They  have  assisted  me  in  patting 
my  observations  into  some  method,  but  have 
not  suggested  many  of  which  I  was  not  by 
some  means  or  other  previously  apprized.  In 
fact,  critics  did  not  originally  beget  authors, 
but  authors  made  critics.  Common  sense 
dictated  to  writers  the  necessity  of  method, 
connexion,  and  thoughts  congruous  to  the 
nature  of  their  subject;  genius  prompted 
theni  with  embellishments,  and  then  came  the 
critica.  Observing  the  good  effects  of  an  at- 
tention to  these  items,  they  enacted  laws  for 
the  obser^'ance  of  them  in  time  to  come,  and, 
having  drawn  their  rules  for  good  writing 
from  what  was  actually  well  written,  boasted 
themselves  the  inventors  of  an  art  which  yet 
the  authors  of  the  day  had  already  exempli- 
fied. They  are  however  useful  in  their  way, 
giving  us  at  one  view  a  map  of  the  bounda- 
ries which  propriety  sets  to  fancy,  and  serv- 
ing as  judges  to  whom  the  puolic  may  at 
ODce  appeal,  when  pestered  with  the  vagaries 
of  those  who  have  had  the  hardiness  to  trans- 
gress them. 

The  canditodes  for  this  county  have  set  an 
example  of  economy  which  other  candidates 
woula  do  well  to  follow,  having  come  to  an 
agreement  on  both  sides  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  their  voters,  but  to  open  no  houses 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  rabble ;  a  reform 
however,  which  the  rabble  did  not  at  all  ap- 
prove of^  and  testified  their  dislike  of  it  by  a 
riot,  A  stage  was  built,  from  which  the  ora- 
tors had  designed  to  harangue  the  electors. 
This  became  the  first  victim  of  their  fury. 
Having  very  little  curiosity  to  hear  what 
gentlemen  could  say  who  would  give  them 
nothing  better  than  words,  they  broke  it  in 
pieces,  and  threw  the  fragments  upon  the 
Dustings.  The  sheriff,  the  members,  the 
lawyers,  the  voters,  were  instantly  put  to 
flight  They  rallied,  but  were  again  routed 
by  a  second  assault  like  the  former.  They 
then  proceeded  to  break  the  windows  of  the 
inn  to  which  they  had  fled ;  and  a  fear  pre- 
vailing tliat  at  night  they  would  fire  the  town, 
a  proposal  was  made  by  the  freeholders  to 
face  about,  and  endeavor  to  secure  them.  At 
Uut  instant  a  rioter,  dressed  in  a  merry  An- 
drew V  jacket,  stepped  forward  and  challenged 
the  best  man  among  them.  Olney  sent  the 
hero  to  the  field,  who  made  him  repent  of  his 

presumption:   Mr.  A was  he.    Seizing 

him  by  the  throat,  he  shook  him — he  threw 
him  to  the  earth,  he  made  the  hollowness  of 
hvi  scull  resound  by  the  application  of  his 
fists,  and  dragged  hmi  into  custody  without 
the  least  damage  to  his  person.  Animated 
by  this  example,  the  other  freeholders  fol- 
lowed it,  and  in  five  minutes  twenty-eight 
oat  of  thirty  ragamuliins  were  safely  lodged 
io  gaol    Adieu  my  dear  friend. 

We  love  you,  and  are  yours, 

W.  &  M. 


TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM  UlTWnf. 

Olney,  May  3, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — The  subject  of  face- 
painting  may  be  considered  (I  think)  in  two 
points  of  view.  First,  there  is  room  for  dis- 
pute with  respect  to  the  consistency  of  the 
practice  with  good  morals;  and,  secondly, 
whether  it  be  on  the  whole  convenient  or  not 
may  be  a  matter  worthy  of  agitation.  I  set 
out  with  all  the  formality  of  logical  disquisi- 
tion, but  do  not  promise  to  observe  the  same 
regularity  any  farther  than  it  may  comport 
with  my  purpose  of  writing  as  ftist  as  I  can. 

As  to  the  immorality  of  the  custom,  were 
Ifin  France,  I  should  see  none.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  in  that  country  to  be  a  symp- 
tom of  modest  consciousness  and  a  tacit  con- 
fession of  what  all  know  to  be  true,  that 
French  faces  have  in  fact  neither  red  nor 
white  of  their  own.  This  humble  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  defect  looks  the  more  like  a 
virtue,  being  found  among  a  people  not  re- 
markable for  humility.  Again,  before  we 
can  prove  the  practice  to  he  immoral,  we 
must  prove  immorality  in  the  design  of  those 
who  use  it ;  either,  that  they  intend  a  decep- 
tion or  to  kindle  unlawful  desires  in  the  be- 
holders. But  the  French  ladies,  as  far  as 
their  purpose  comes  in  question,  must  be  ac- 
quitted of  both  these  charges.  Nobody  sup- 
poses their  color  to  be  natural  for  a  moment, 
any  more  than  if  it  were  blue  or  green :  and 
this  unambiguous  judgment  of  the  matter 
is  owing  to  two  causes ;  first,  to  the  universal 
knowledge  we  have  that  French  women  are 
naturally  brown  or  yellow,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  and,  secondly,  to  the  inartificial 
manner  in  which  they  paint :  for  they  do  not, 
as  I  am  satisfactorily  informed,  even  attempt 
an  imitation  of  nature,  but  besmear  them- 
selves hastily  and  at  a  venture,  anxious  only 
to  lay  on  enough.  Where,  therefore,  there 
is  no  wanton  intention  nor  a  wish  to  deceive, 
I  can  discover  no  immorality.  But  in  Eng- 
land (I  am  afraid)  our  painted  ladies  are  not 
clearly  entitled  to  the  same  apology.  They 
even  imitate  nature  with  such  exactness  that 
the  whole  public  is  sometimes  divided  into 
parties,  who  litigate  with  great  warmth  the 
question,  whether  painted  or  not    This  was 

remarkably  the  case  with  a  Miss  B , 

whom  I  well  remember.  Her  roses  and  lilies 
were  never  discovered  to  be  spurious  till  she 
attained  an  age  that  made  the  supposition  of 
their  being  natural  impossible.  This  anxiety 
to  be  not  merely  red  and  white,  which  is  all 
they  aim  at  in  France,  but  to  be  thought  very 
beautiful  and  much  more  beautiful  than  na- 
ture has  made  them,  is  a  symptom  not  very 
favorable  to  the  idea  we  would  wish  to  en- 
tertain of  the  chastity,  purity,  and  modesty  of 
our  countrywomen.  That  they  are  guilty  of 
n  design  to  deceive  is  certain ;  otherwise,  why 
so  much  art?  and  if  to  deceive,  wherefore 
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acd  with  what  purpose !  Certainly  either  to 
gratify  vanity  of  the  silliest  kind,  or,  which 
is  still  more  criminal,  to  decoy  and  inveigle, 
and  carry  on  more  successfully  the  business 
of  teinptiilion.  Here  therefore  my  opinion 
splits  itself  into  two  opposite  sides  upon  the 
same  question.  I  can  suppose  a  French  wo- 
man, though  painted  an  inch  deep,  to  be  a 
virtuous,  discreet,  excellent  character,  and  in 
no  instance  bhould  1  think  the  worse  of  one 
because  she  was  painted.  But  an  English 
belle  must  pardon  me  if  I  have  not  the  same 
charity  for  her.-  She  is  at  least  an  impostor, 
whether  she  cheats  me  or  not,  because  she 
means  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  well  if  that  be  all 
the  censure  she  deserves. 

Tiiis  brings  me  to  my  second  class  of  ideas 
upon  this  topic  :  and  here  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  fearfully  puzzled  were  I  called  upon  to  re- 
commend the  practice  on  the  score  of  conve- 
nience. If  a  husband  chose  that  his  ^ife 
should  point,  perhaps  it  might  be  her  duty  as 
well  as  her  interest  to  comply ;  but  I  think  he 
would  not  much  consult  his  own  for  reasons 
that  will  follow.  In  the  first  place  she  would 
admire  herself  the  more,  and,  in  the  next,  if 
she  managed  the  matter  weU,  she  might  be 
more  admired  by  others;  an  acquisition  that 
might  bring  her  virtue  under  trials  to  which 
otherwise  it  might  never  have  been  exposed. 
In  no  other  case,  however,  can  I  imagine  the 
practice  in  this  country  to  be  either  expedient 
or  convenient  As  a  general  one,  it  certainly 
is  not  expedient,  because  in  general  English 
women  have  no  occasion  for  it  A  swarthy 
complexion  is  a  rarity  here,  and  the  sex,  es- 
pecially since  inoculation  has  been  so  much 
in  use,  have  very  little  cause  to  complain  that 
nature  has  not  been  kind  to  them  in  the  article 
of  complexion.  They  may  hide  and  spoil  a 
good  one,  but  they  cannot  (at  least  they 
hardly  can)  give  themselves  a  better.  But, 
even  if  they  could,  there  is  yet  a  tragedy  in 
the  sequel,  which  should  make  them  tremble. 
I  understand  that  in  France,  though  the  use 
of  rouge  be  general,  the  use  of  white  paint  is 
far  from  being  so.  In  England,  she  that  uses 
one  commonly  uses  both.  Now  all  white 
paints,  or  lotions,  or  whatever  they  be  called, 
are  mercurial,  consequently  poisonous,  con- 
sequently ruinous  in  time  to  the  constitution. 
The  Miss  B above  mentioned,  was  a  mis- 
erable witness  of  this  truth,  it  being  certain 
that  her  flesh  fell  from  her  bones  before  she 

died.     Lady  C was  hardly  a  less  melan- 

choly  proof  of  it ;  and  a  London  physician 
perhaps,  were  he  at  liberty  to  blab,  could 
publish  a  bill  of  female  mortality  of  a  length 
that  would  astonish  us. 

For  these  reasons  I  utterly  condemn  the 
practice  as  it  obtains  in  England ;  and  for  a 
reason  superior  to  all  these  I  must  disapprove 
it  I  cannot  indeed  discover  that  Scripture 
forbids  it  in  so  many  words.   But  that  anxious 


solicitude  about  the  person  which  such  an  ar* 
tifice  evidently  betrays  is,  I  am  sure,  contrary 
to  the  tenor  and  spirit  of  it  throughout  Show 
me  a  woman  with  a  painted  &ce,  and  I  will 
I  show  you  a  woman  whose  heart  is  set  oa 
things  of  the  earth,  and  not  on  things  above. 
I  But  this  observation  of  mine  applies  to  it  only 
,  when  it  is  an  imitative  art :  for,  in  the  use  of 
,  French  women,  I  think  it  as  innocent  as  in 
I  the  use  of  the  wild  Indian,  who  draws  a  clr* 
I  cle  round  her  face,  and  makes  two  spots,  per- 
haps blue,  perhaps  white,  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Such  are  my  thoughts  upon  the  matter. 
Vivc^  raleque. 

Yours,  my  dear  Friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   R£V.   WIIXLUf   XJlfWVf. 

Ofawj,  M»j  S.  1764. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  do  well  to  make 
your  letters  merry  ones,  though  not  very 
merry  yourself,  and  that  both  for  my  sake 
and  your  own ;  for  your  own  sake,  because  it 
sometimes  happens  that,  by  assuming  an  air 
of  cheerfulness,  we  become  cheerful  in  re- 
ality; and  for  mine,  because  I  have  always 
more  need  of  a  laugh  than  a  cry,  being  some- 
what disposed  to  melancholy  by  natimd  tem^ 
perament,  as  well  as  by  other  causes. 

It  was  long  since,  and  even  in  the  infkoey 
of  John  Gilpin,  recommended  to  me  by  a  lady, 
now  at  Bristol,  to  write  a  sequeL  But,  having 
always  observed  that  authors,  elated  with  the 
success  of  a  first  part,  have  fallen  below  tbem- 

I  selves  when  they  have  attempted  a  second,  I 
had  more  prudence  than  to  take  her  coan«eL 
I  want  you  to  read  the  history  of  thai  hero 
published  by  Bladon,  and  to  tell  me  what  it 

';  is  made  of.  But  buy  it  not  For,  puOTed  ms 
it  is  in  the  papers,  it  can  be  but  a  bookseiler^s 
job,  and  must  be  dear  at  the  |mce  of  two 
shillings.  In  the  last  packet  but  one  th^t  I 
received  from  Johnson,  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
any  improvements  of  John  Gilpin  in  hand,  or 
if  I  designed  any ;  for  that  to  print  only  the 
original  again  would  be  to  publish  what  has 
been  hackneyed  in  every  magazine,  in  every 
newspaper,  and  in  every  street  I  answered 
that  the  copy  which  I  sent  htm  contained  two 
or  three  small  variations  from  the  first,  ex* 
cept  which  I  had  none  to  propose ;  and  if  he 
thought  him  now  too  trite  to  make  a  part  of 
my  volume,  I  should  willingly  acquiesce  in 
his  judgment  I  take  it  for  granted  therefore 
that  he  will  not  bring  up  the  rear  of  my 
Poems  according  to  my  first  intentioD,  and 
shall  not  be  sorry  for  the  omisjdon.  It  may 
Hpring  from  a  principle  of  pride ;  but  spring 
from  what  it  may,  I  feel  and  have  long  telt  m 
disinclination  to  a  public  avowal  that  be  i« 
mine ;  and  since  he  became  bo  popular,  1  have 
felt  it  more  than  ever;  not  that  I  should  eser 
have  expressed  a  scruple,  if  Johnson  had  uot. 
But  a  fear  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  that  I 
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might  expose  myself  to  a  charge  of  vanity  by 
admitting  him  into  my  book,  and  that  some 
people  would  impute  it  to  me  as  a  crime. 
Consider  what  the  world  is  made  of,  and  you 
will  not  Und  my  suspicions  chimerical.  Add 
to  this,  that  when,  on  correcting  the  latter 
port  of  the  fifth  book  of  «  The  Task,"  I  came 
to  consider  the  solemnity  and  sacred  nature 
of  the  subjects  there  handled,  it  seemed  to 
me  an  incongruity  at  the  least,  not  to  call  it 
by  a  harsher  name,  to  follow  up  such  premi- 
ses with  such  a  conclusion.  1  am  well  con- 
tent therefore  with  having  laughed,  and  made 
others  laugh ;  and  will  build  my  hopes  of  suc- 
cess OS  a  poet  upon  more  important  matter. 

In  our  printing  business  we  now  jog  on 
merrily  enough.  The  coming  week  will  I 
hope  bring  me  to  an  end  of  **  The  Task,"  and 
the  next  ^rtnight  to  an  end  of  the  whole.  I 
am  glad  to  have  Paley  on  my  side  in  the 
aSaxr  of  education.  He  is  certainly  on  all 
subjects  a  sensible  man,  and,  on  such,  a  wise 
one.  But  I  am  mistaken  if  **  Tirocinium^'  do 
not  make  some  of  my  friends  angry,  and  pro- 
care  me  enemies  not  a  few.  There  is  a  sting 
in  verse  that  prose  neither  has  nor  can  have ; 
and  I  do  not  know  that  schools  in  the  gross, 
and  ef)p4H^ially  public  schools,  have  ever  been 
so  pointedly  condemned  before.  But  they 
are  become  a  nuisance,  a  pest,  an  abomina- 
tion ;  and  it  is  fit  that  the  eyes  and  noses  of 
mankind  should  if  possible  be  opened  to  per- 
ceive it 

This  is  indeed  an  author's  letter ;  but  it  is 
an  author's  letter  to  his  friend.  If  you  will 
be  the  friend  of  an  author,  you  must  expect 
such  letters.  Come  July,  and  come  yourself, 
witli  OA  many  of  your  exterior  selves  as  can 
possibly  come  with  you ! 

Your%  my  dear  William,  affectionately,  and 
with  your  mother's  remembrances.    Adieu, 

W.  C. 

TO  THE  EEV.  JOHN  NEWTON.* 

Olney,  May  10, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^VVe  rejoice  in  the  ac- 
count you  give  us  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His  con- 
versi»>n  will  indeed  be  a  singular  proof  the 
omnipotence  of  grace ;  and  the  more  singular, 
the  more  decided.  The  world  will  set  his 
age  against  his  wisdom,  and  comfort  itself 
with  the  thought  that  he  must  be  superannu- 
ated. Perhaps  therefore  in  order  to  refute  the 
ftUoder,  and  do  honor  to  the  cause  to  which 
be  betcomes  a  convert,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  devote  his  great  abilities,  and  a  consid- 
emble  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  years,  to 
ibe  prodnction  of  some  importimt  work,  not 
Immediately  connected  with  the  interests  of 
religion.  He  would  thus  give  proof  that  a 
man  of  profound  learning  and  the  best  sense 
nuy  become  a  child  without  being  a  fool; 

*  PsrtTMto  oorrMpondtmoe. 


and  that  to  embrace  the  gospel  is  no  evidence 
either  of  enthusiasm,  infirmity,  or  insanity. 
But  He  who  calls  him  will  direct  him. 

On  Friday,  by  particular  invitation,  we  at- 
tended an  attempt  to  throw  off  a  balloon  at 
Mr.  Throckmorton's,  but  it  did  not  succeed. 
We  expect  however  to  be  summoned  again 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week.  Mrs.  (Jn- 
win  and  I  were  the  party.  We  were  enter- 
tained with  the  utmost  politeness.  It  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  a  more  engaging  and 
agreeable  character  than  the  gentleman's,  or  a 
more  consummate  assemblage  of  all  that  is 
called  good-nature,  complaisance,  and  inno- 
cent cheerfulness,  than  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
lady.  They  have  lately  received  many  gross 
affronts  from  the  people  of  this  place,  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  We  thought  it  there- 
fore the  more  necessary  to  treat  them  with 
respect. 

Best  love  and  best  wishes,      W.  C. 

We  think  there  must  be  an  error  of  date 
in  this  letter,  because  the  period  of  time  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  the  fact  recorded  in  the 
former  part  of  it,  occurred  in  the  last  illness 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  was  in  December, 
1784.  A  discussion  has  arisen  respecting 
the  circumstances  of  this  case,  but  not  as  to 
the  fact  itself  As  regards  this  latter  point, 
it  is  satisfactorily  established  that  Dr.  Jolin- 
son,  throughout  a  long  life,  had  been  pecu- 
liarly harassed  by  fears  of  death,  from  which 
he  was  at  length  happily  delivered,  and  en- 
abled to  die  in  peace.  This  happy  change  of 
mind  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Latrobe  ha\'ing  attended  him  on  his  dying 
bed,  and  directed  him  to  the  only  sure  ground 
of  acceptance,  viz.,  a  reliance  upon  God's 
promises  of  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  rests  on  the  testimony 
of  the  Rev.  Christian  Ignatius  Latrobe,  who 
received  the  account  from  his  own  father. 
Some  again  assign  the  instrumentality  to  an- 
other pious  individual,  Mr.  Winstanley.*  We 
do  not  see  why  the  services  of  both  may  not 
have  been  simultaneously  employed,  and 
equally  crowned  with  success.  It  is  the  fact 
itself  which  most  claims  our  own  attention. 
We  here  see  a  man  of  profound  learning  and 
great  moral  attainments  deficient  in  correct 
views  of  the  grand  fundamental  doctrine  of 
the  gospel,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ; 
and  consequently  unable  to  look  forward  to 
eternity  without  alarm.  We  believe  this 
state  of  mind  to  be  peculiar  to  many  who  are 
distin^ished  by  genius  and  learning.  The 
gospel,  clearly  understood  in  its  design,  as  a 
revelation  or  mercy  to  every  penitent  and 
believing  sinner,  and  cordially  received  into 
the  heart,  dispels  these  fears,  and  by  directing 
the  eye  of  faith  to  the  Lamb  of  God  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  will  in- 

*  See  **  CairisUun  Obwrrer,**  Jan.,  1835. 
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fiillibly  lill  the  mind  with  that  blessed  hope 
wlilch  is  full  of  life  and  immortality. 

TO   THE   KEY.  JOHlf   HEWT05. 

Olney,  May  23, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend. — I  am  glad  to  have  re- 
ceived at  last  an  account  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
favorable  opinion  of  my  book.  I  thought  it 
wanting,  and  had  long  since  concluded  that, 
not  having  the  happiness  to  please  him,  I 
owed  my  ignorance  of  his  sentiments  to  the 
tenderness  of  my  friends  at  Hoxton,  who 
would  not  mortiiy  me  with  an  account  of  his 
disapprobation.  It  occurs  to  me  that  I  owe 
him  thanks  for  interposing  between  me  and 
the  resentment  of  the  Reviewers,  who  sel- 
dom show  mercy  to  an  advocate  for  evangel- 
ical truth,  whether  in  prose  or  verse.  I  there- 
fore enclose  a  short  acknowledgment,  which, 
if  you  see  no  impropriety  in  the  measure, 
you  can,  I  imagine,  without  much  difficulty, 
convey  to  him  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Latrobe.  If  on  any  account  you  judge  it  an 
inexpedient  step,  you  can  very  easily  sup- 
press the  letter. 

I  pity  Mr.  Bull.  What  harder  task  can  any 
man  undertake  than  the  management  of  those 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  manhood  with- 
out having  ever  felt  the  force  of  authority,  or 
passed  through  any  of  the  preparatory  parts 
of  education  ?  I  had  either  forgot,  or  never 
adverted  to  the  circumstance,  that  his  disci- 
ples were  to  be  men.  At  present,  however, 
I  am  not  surprised  that,  being  such,  they  are 
found  disobedient,  untractable,  insolent,  and 
conceited ;  qualities  that  generally  prevail  in 
the  minds  of  adults  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  ignorance.  He  dined  with  us  since  I 
received  your  last  It  was  on  Thursday  that 
he  was  here.  He  came  dejected,  burthened, 
full  of  complaints.  But  we  sent  him  away 
cheerful.  He  is  very  sensible  of  the  pru- 
dence, delicacy,  and  attention  to  his  charac- 
ter, which  the  Society  have  discovered  in 
tiieir  conduct  towards  him  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  indeed  it  does  them  honor ;  for  it  were 
past  all  enduring,  if  a  charge  of  insufficiency 
should  obtain  a  moment's  regard,  when 
brought  by  live  such  coxcombs  against  a 
man  of  his  erudition  and  ability.*  Lady 
Austen  is  gone  to  Bath. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Olney,  Jnoo  5, 1784. 
When  you  told  me  that  the  critique  upon 
my  volume  was  ^Titten,  though  not  by  Doc- 
tor Johnson  himself,  yet  by  a  friend  of  his, 
to  whom  he  recommended  the  book  and  the 
business,  I  inferred  from  that  expression  that 

*  A  spirit  of  Insubordination  had  manlDssted  itself  at 
the  Theolui^cul  tieminary  at  Newport,  under  tbo  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  BolL 


I  was  indebted  to  him  for  an  active  interpo>* 
sition  in  «y  favor,  and  consequently  that  he 
had  a  right  to  thanks.  But  now  I  concur 
entirely  in  sentiment  with  you,  and  heartilj 
second  your  vote  for  the  suppression  of 
thanks  which  do  not  seem  to  be  much  cjdled 
for.  Yet  even  now,  were  it  possible  that  I 
could  fall  into  his  company,  I  should  not 
think  a  slight  acknowledgment  misapplied. 
I  was  no  other  way  anxious  about  his  opin- 
ion, nor  could  be  so,  after  you  and  soma 
others  had  given  a  favorable  one,  than  it  was 
natural  I  should  be,  knowing  as  I  did  that 
his  opinion  had  been  consulted. 

I  am  affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEV.  JOHN  KEWTON.* 

Olsey,  Jone  21, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — We  are  much  pleased 
with  your  designed  improvement  of  the  late 
preposterous  celebration,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  in  good  hands  the  foolish  occasion  will 
turn  to  good  account  A  religious  service, 
instituted  in  honor  of  a  musician,  snd  per- 
formed in  the  house  of  God,  is  a  subject  that 
calls  loudly  for  the  animadversion  of  an  en- 
lightened minister;  and  would  be  no  mean 
one  for  a  satirist,  could  a  poet  of  that  de- 
scription be  found  spiritual  enough  to  fee) 
and  to  resent  the  profanation.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  in  the  next  yearns  alma- 
nac we  shall  find  the  name  of  Handel  among 
the  red-lettered  worthies,  for  it  would  surely 
puzzle  the  Pope  to  add  anything  to  his  can- 
onization. 

This  unpleasant  summer  makes  me  wish 
for  winter.  The  gloominess  of  that  sea»on 
is  the  less  felt,  both  because  it  is  expected, 
and  because  the  days  are  short  But  such 
weather,  when  the  days  are  longest,  maken  a 
double  winter,  and  my  spirits  feel  that  it 
does.  We  have  now  frosty  mornings,  and 
so  cold  a  wind  that  even  at  high  noon  we 
have  been  obliged  to  break  off  our  walk  in 
tlie  southern  side  of  the  garden,  and  seek 
shelter,  1  in  the  greenhouse,  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
by  the  fireside.  Haymaking  begins  here  lo- 
morrow,  and  would  have  begun  sooner,  had 
the  weather  permitted  it 

Mr.  Wright  called  upon  us  last  Sunday. 
The  old  gentleman  seems  happy  in  being  ex- 
empted from  the  effects  of  time  to  such  a 
degree  that,  though  we  meet  but  once  in  th« 
year,  I  cannot  perceive  that  the  twelve  montha 
that  have  elapsed  have  made  any  cl.:iKir«'  in 
him.  It  seems,  however,  that  aa  much  as*  he 
loves  his  m.i8ter,  and  as  easy  as  I  suppo**e  He 
has  always  found  his  service,  he  now  and 
then  heaves  a  sigh  for  liberty,  and  wishes  to 
taste  it  before  he  dies.  But  his  wife  is  not 
so  minded.    She  cannot  leave  a  family,  the 
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•oos  and  dauffhters  of  which  seem  all  to  be 
her  own.  Her  brother  died  lately  in  the 
East  Indies,  leaving  twenty  thousand  pounds 
behind  him,  and  half  of  it  to  her;  but  the 
ship  that  was  bringing  home  this  treasure  is 
supported  to  be  lost.  Her  husband  appears 
pericctlv  unaffected  by  the  misfortune,  and 
she  perhaps  may  even  be  glad  of  it  Such 
an  acquisition  would  have  forced  her  into  a 
state  of  independence,  and  made  her  her  own 
mistress,  whether  she  would  or  not  I  charged 
him  with  a  petition  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  to 
send  me  CooVa  last  Voyage,  which  I  have  a 
great  curiosity  to  see,  and  no  other  means  of 
procuring.  I  dare  say  I  shall  obtain  the 
&vor,  aim  have  great  pleasure  in  taking  my 
Lut  trip  with  a  voyager  whose  memory  I  re- 
spect so  much.  Farewell,  my  dear  friend: 
our  affectionate  remembrance^  are  faithful  to 
you  and  yours.  W.  C. 


TO  THE   BBV.  WILLIAM  tJNWllf.* 

Olney,  JtUy  3,  fprobably  1784.] 

My  dear  Friend^ — ^I  am  writing  in  the 
greenbousQ  for  retirement's  sake,  where  I 
shiver  with  cold  on  this  present  3d  of  July. 
Saofmer  and  winter  therefore  do  not  depend 
on  the  position  of  the  sun  with  respect  to 
the  earth,  but  on  His  appointment  who  is 
•overeign  in  all  things.    Last  Saturday  night 
the  cold  was  so  severe  that  it  pinched  olT 
naoy  of  the  young  shoots  of  our  peach-trees. 
The  nurseryman  we  deal  with  informs  me 
that  thu  wail-trees  are   almost  everywhere 
eat  off;  and  that  a  friend  of  his,  near  Lon- 
don, has  lost  all  the  full-grown  fruit-trees  of 
in  cjcteosive  garden.     The  very   walnuts, 
which  are  now  no  bigger  than  small  hazel- 
OQtis  drop  to  the  ground,  and  the  flowers, 
thimj^  they  blow,  seem  to  have  lost  all  their 
odors.     I  walked  with  your  mother  yester- 
day in  the  garden,  wrapped  up  in  a  winter 
•nrtout,  and  found  myself  not  at  all  incum- 
bered by  it ;  not  more  indeed  than  I  was  in 
January.      Cucumbers    contract    that    spot 
which  la  seldom  found  upon  them  except  late 
in  the  autumn ;  and  melons  hardly  grow.    It 
i«  a  comfort  however  to  reflect  that,  if  we 
cannot  have  these  fruits  in  perfection,  neither 
do  we  want  them.    Our  crops  of  wheat  are 
iaid  to  be  very  indifferent ;  the  stalks  of  an 
QBeqaa]  height,  so  that  some  of  the  ears  are 
m  danger  of  being  smothered  by  the  rest ; 
and  the  ears,  in  general,  lean  and  scanty.    I 
aever  knew  a  summer  in  which  we  had  not 
BOW  and  then  a  cold  day  to  conflict  with ; 
bni  «uch  a  wintry  fortnight  as  the  last,  at 
th»  season  of  the  year,  I  never  remember. 
I  feir  you  have  made  the  discovery  of  the 
wtbf  you  mention  a  day  too  late.    The  ver- 
ma  have  probably  by  this  time  left  them, 

*  PHrale  ourreapODdeaoe. 


and  may  laugh  at  all  human  attempts  to  de- 
stroy them.  For  every  web  they  have  hung 
upon  the  trees  and  bushes  this  year,  yoti  wiU 
nest  year  probably  find  fifty,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred. Their  increase  is  almost  infinite ;  so 
that,  if  Providence  does  not  interfere,  and 
man  see  fit  to  neglect  them,  the  laughers  you 
mention  may  live  to  be  sensible  of  their  mis- 
take.   Love  to  all. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEV.  JOHH  NEWTON. 

Olney,  July  S,  1784. 

My  dear  Friend,— A  dearth  of  materials,  a 
consciousness  that  my  subjects  are  for  Uie 
most  part,  and  must  be,  uninteresting  and 
unimportant,  but  above  all,  a  poverty  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  that  makes  writing  much  a  great 
fatigue  to  me,  have  occasioned  my  choice  of 
sm^ler  paper.  Acquiesce  in  the  justice  of 
these  reasons  for  the  present ;  and,  if  ever  the 
times  should  mend  with  me,  I  sincerely  prom- 
ise to  amend  with  them. 

Homer  says,  on  a  certain  occasion,  that  Ju- 
piter, when  he  was  wanted  at  home,  was  gone 
to  partake  of  an  entertainment  provided  for 
him  by  the  ^Ethiopians.  If  by  Jupiter  we 
understand  the  weather,  or  the  season,  as  the 
ancients  frequently  did,  we  may  say  that  our 
English  Jupiter  has  been  absent  on  account 
of  some  such  invitation:  during  the  whole 
month  of  June  he  left  us  to  experience  al- 
most the  rigors  of  winter.  This  fine  day, 
however,  affords  us  some  hope  that  the  feast 
is  ended,  and  that  we  shall  enjoy  his  company 
without  the  interference  of  his  .Ethiopian 
friends  again. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  wise  men  of  antiqui- 
ty could  entertain  a  real  reverence  for  the 
fabulous  rubbish  which  they  dignified  with 
the  name  of  religion  ?  We,  who  have  been 
favored  from  our  infancy  with  so  clear  a  light, 
are  perhaps  hardly  competent  to  decide  the 
question,  and  may  strive  in  vain  to  imagine 
the  absurdities  that  even  a  good  understand- 
ing may  receive  as  truths,  when  totally  un- 
aided by  revelation.  It  seems,  however,  that 
men,  whose  conceptions  upon  other  subjects 
were  often  sublime,  whose  reasoning  powers 
were  undoubtedly  equal  to  our  own,  and 
whose  management  in  matters  of  jurispru- 
dence, that  required  a  very  industrious  exam- 
ination of  eviaence,  was  as  acute  and  subtle 
as  that  of  a  modern  Attorney-general,  could 
not  be  the  dupes  of  such  imposture  as  a  child 
among  us  would  detect  and  laugh  at.  Juve- 
nal, I  remember,  introduces  one  of  his  Sat- 
ires with  an  observation  that  there  were 
some  in  his  day  who  had  the  hardiness  to 
Uugh  at  the  stories  of  Tartarus  and  Styx, 
and  Charon,  and  of  the  frogs  that  croak  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Lethe,  giving  his  reader,  at 
the  same  time,  cause  to  suspect  that  he  was 
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himself  one  of  that  profane  nnmber.  Horace, 
on  the  other  hand,  declares  m  sober  sadness, 
that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  get  into  a 
boat  with  a  man  who  had  divulged  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries.  Yet  we  know  that  those 
mysteries,  whatever  they  might  be,  were  al- 
together as  unworthy  to  be  esteemed  divine, 
as  the  mythology  of  the  vulgar.  How,  then, 
must  we  determine  ?  If  Horace  were  a  good 
and  orthodox  heathen,  how  came  Juvenal  to 
be  such  an  ungracious  libertine  in  principle 
as  to  ridicule  the  doctrines  which  the  other 
held  as  sacred?  Their  opportunities  of  in- 
formation, and  their  mental  advantages,  were 
equal.  I  feel  myself  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  Juvenal's  avowed  infidelity  was  sincere, 
and  that  Horace  was  no  better  than  a  canting, 
hypocritical  professor.* 

You  must  grant  me  a  dispensation  for  say- 
ing anything,  whether  it  be  sense  or  nonsense, 
upon  the  subject  of  politics.  It  is  truly  a 
matter  in  which  I  am  so  little  interested,  that, 
were  it  not  that  it  sometimes  serves  me  for  a 
theme  when  I  can  find  no  other,  I  should  nev- 
er mention  it  I  would  forfeit  a  large  sum, 
if,  after  advertising  a  month  in  the  Gazette, 
the  minister  of  the  day,  whoever  he  may  be, 
could  discover  a  man  who  cares  about  him  or 
his  measures  so  little  as  I  do.  When  I  say 
that  I  would  forfeit  a  large  sum,  I  mean  to 
have  it  understood  that  I  would  forfeit  such  a 
sum  if  I  had  it  If  Mr.  Pitt  be  indeed  a  vir- 
tuous man,  as  such  I  respect  him.  But,  at  the 
best,  I  fear  he  will  have  to  say  at  last  with 
iEneas, 

Si  Per^ama  dextrfi 
Defendi  possent,  etiam  hfic  defensa  fVuMent 

Be  he  what  he  may,  I  do  not  like  his  taxes. 
At  least,  I  am  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
some  of  them.  The  additional  duty  upon 
candles,  by  which  the  poor  will  be  much  af- 
fected, hurts  me  most«  He  says  indeed  that 
they  will  but  little  feel  it,  because  even  now 
they  can  hardly  afford  the  use  of  them.  He 
had  certainly  put  no  compassion  into  his 
budget,  when  he  produced  from  it  this  tax, 
and  such  an  argument  to  support  it  Justly 
translated,  it  seems  to  amount  to  this — 
"  Make  the  necessaries  of  life  too  expensive 
for  the  poor  to  reach  them,  and  you  will  save 
their  money.  If  they  buy  but  few  candles, 
they  will  pay  but  little  tax ;  and  if  they  buy 
none,  the  tax,  as  to  them,  will  be  annihila- 
ted." True.  But  in  the  meantime  they 
will  break  their  shins  against  their  furni- 
ture, if  they  have  any,  and  will  be  but  little 
the  richer  when  the  hours  in  which  they 
might  work,  if  they  could  see,  shall  be  de- 
ducted. 
I  have  bought  a  great  dictionary,  and  want 

*  Some  of  the  levned  taave  been  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Eleudniaa  mysteries  inculcated  a  rqjectioo  of 
the  abeord  mythology  of  those  times,  and  a  benef  in  one 
flrMt  Suprame  Being. 


nothing  but  Latin  authors  to  fumiah  me  with 
the  use  of  it  Had  I  purchased  them  first, 
I  had  begun  at  the  right  end;  but  I  could 
not  affora  it  I  beseech  you  admire  my 
prudence. 

Vivite,  valete,  et  mementote  nostnLm. 
Yours  affectionately,        W.  C. 

TO  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  UHWni. 

Olney,  July  13, 1784. 
My  dear  William^ — ^I  think  with  you  that 
Vinny*s*  line  is  not  pure.  If  he  knew  any 
authority  that  would  have  justified  his  8iib> 
stitution  of  a  participle  for  a  substantive,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  noted  it  in  the 
margin ;  but  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that 
he  did  not  Poets  are  sometimes  exposed  to 
difficulties  insurmountable  by  lawful  means, 
whence  I  imagine  was  originally  derived  thai 
indulgence  that  allows  them  the  use  of  what 
is  called  the  fjoetica  licenlia.  But  that  liber- 
ty, I  believe,  contents  itself  with  the  abbre- 
viation or  protraction  of  a  word,  or  an  alter- 
ation in  the  quantity  of  a  syllable,  and  never 
presumes  to  trespass  upon  grammatical  pro- 
priety. I  have  dared  to  attempt  to  correct 
my  master,  but  am  not  bold  enough  to  say 
that  I  have  succeeded.  Neither  am  I  sure 
that  my  memory  serves  me  correctly  with  the 
line  that  follows ;  but  when  I  recollect  the 
English,  am  persuaded  that  it  cannot  difier 
much  from  the  true  one.  This  therefore  ia 
my  edition  of  the  passage— 

Basia  amatori  tot  tum  permiasa  beato ; 

Or, 

Basia  qus  juveni  induLnt  Susanna  beato 
Navarcha  optaret  maximus  eeae  sua. 

The  preceding  lines  I  have  utterly  for- 
gotten, and  am  cons^cquently  at  a  loas  to 
know  whether  the  distich,  thus  managed, 
will  connect  itself  with  them  easily,  and  aa 
it  ought 

We  thank  you  for  the  drawing  of  your 
house.  I  never  knew  my  idea  of  what  I  had 
never  seen  resemble  the  original  so  Ihuch. 
At  some  time  or  other  you  have  doubtie.ss 
given  me  an  exact  account  of  it  and  1  have 
retained  the  faithful  impression  made  bv  your 
description.  It  is  a  comfortable  abode,  and 
the  time  I  hope  will  come  when  I  shall  ci^'oy 
more  than  the  mere  representatiou  of  it. 

I  have  not  yet  read  the  last  **  Review."  but, 
dipping  into  it,  I  accidentally  feU  upon  their 
account  of  "  Hume's  Essay  on  Suicide.**  1  am 
slad  that  they  have  liberality  enough  to  con- 
demn the  licentiousness  of  an  author,  whom 
they  so  much  admire.  I  say  liberality,  for 
there  is  as  much  bigotry  in  the  world  to  thai 
man's  errors,  as  there  is  in  the  hearts  of  some 

*  Vinc«Bt  Bourae. 
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sectaries  to  their  peculiar  modes  and  tenets. 
He  is  the  Pope  of  thousands,  as  hlind  and 
presumptuous  as  himself.  God  certainly  in- 
fatuates  those  who  will  not  see.  It  were 
otherwise  impossible,  that  a  man,  naturally 
shrewd  and  sensible,  and  whose  understand- 
ing has  had  all  the  advantages  of  constant 
exercise  and  cultivation,  could  have  satisfied 
himself,  or  have  hoped  to  satisiy  others,  with 
soch  palpable  sophistry  as  has  not  even  the 
grace  of  fallacy  to  recommend  it  His  silly 
assertion,  that,  because  it  would  be  no  sin  to 
divert  the  course  of  the  Danube,  therefore  it 
is  none  to  let  out  a  few  ounces  of  blood  from 
an  artery,  would  justify  not  suicide  only,  but 
homicide  also.  For  the  lives  of  ten  thousand 
men  are  of  less  consequence  to  their  country 
than  the  course  of  that  river  to  the  regions 
through  which  it  flows.  Population  would 
soon  make  society  amends  for  the  loss  of  her 
ten  thousand  members,  but  the  loss  of  the 
D:iuube  would  be  felt  by  all  the  millions  that 
dwell  upon  its  banks,  to  all  generations, 
fiut  the  life  of  a  man  and  the  water  of  a  river 
can  never  come  into  competition  with  each 
other  in  point  of  value,  unless  in  the  estima- 
tion of  sax  unprincipled  philosopher. 

I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  the  classics. 
When  I  want  I  will  borrow.  Horace  is  my 
own.  Homer,  with  a  clavis,  I  have  had  pos- 
session of  for  some  years.  They  are  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Jones.  •A  Virgil,  the  property  of 

Mr.  8 ,  I  have  had  as  long.    I  am  nobody 

in  the  affair  of  tenses,  unless  when  you  are 
preseot 

Yours  ever,  W.  C. 


TO  THB   REV.  WILLIAM  UFWIH. 

Olney,  July  13,  Y7BL 

My  dear  William, — ^We  rejoice  that  you 
had  a  safe  journey,  and,  though  we  should 
have  rejoiced  still  more  had  you  had  no  oc- 
casion for  a  physician,  we  are  glad  that,  hav- 
ing had  neea  of  one,  you  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  him — Icl  us  hear  soon  that  his 
advice  has  proved  effectual,  and  that  you  are 
delivered  from  all  ill  symptoms. 

Thanks  for  the  care  you  have  taken  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a  dictionary :  it  is  rather  strange 
that,  at  my  time  of  life,  and  after  a  youth 
spent  in  classical  pursuits,  I  should  want  one; 
aiid  stranger  still  that,  being  possessed  at 
present  of  only  one  Latin  author  in  the  world, 
1  •diould  think  it  worth  while  to  purchase  one, 
I  say  that  it  is  strange,  and  indeed  I  think  it 
•o  mysel£  But  I  have  a  thought  that,  when 
my  present  labors  of  the  pen  are  ended,  I 
may  go  to  school  again,  and  refresh  my  spirits 
br  a  little  intercourse  with  the  Mantuan  and 
toe  Sabine  bard,  and  perhaps  by  a  re-perusal 
•f  some  others,  whose  works  we  generally 
laj  by  at  that  period  of  life  when  we  are  best 


qualified  to  read  them,  when,  the  judgment 
and  the  taste  being  formed,  their  beauties  are 
least  likely  to  be  overlooked. 

This  change  of  wind  and  weather  comforts 
me,  and  I  should  have  enjoyed  the  first  fine 
morning  I  have  seen  this  month  with  a  pecu- 
liar relish,  if  our  new  tax-maker  had  not  put 
me  out  of  temper.  I  am  angry  with  him,  not 
only  for  the  matter,  but  for  the  manner  of  his 
proposal.  When  he  lays  his  impost  upon 
horses  he  is  jocular,  and  laughs,  though,  con- 
sidering that  wheels,  and  miles,  and  grooms 
were  taxed  before,  a  graver  countenance  upon 
the  occasion  would  have  been  more  decent 
But  he  provoked  me  still  more  by  reasoning 
as  he  does  on  the  justification  of  the  tax  upon 
candles.  Some  families  he  says  will  suffer 
little  by  it  Why?  because  they  are  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  afford  themselves  more  than 
ten  pounds  in  the  year.  Excellent !  They 
can  use  but  few,  therefore  they  will  pay  but 
little,  and  consequently  will  be  but  little  bur- 
dened :  an  argument  which  for  its  cruelty  and 
effrontery  seems  worthy  of  a  hero ;  but  he  does 
not  avail  himself  of  the  whole  force  of  it,  nor 
with  all  his  wisdom  had  sagacity  enough  to 
see  that  it  contains,  when  pushed  to  its  ut- 
most extent,  a  free  discharge  and  acquittal  of 
the  poor  from  the  payment  of  any  tax  at  all : 
a  commodity  being  once  made  too  expensive 
for  their  pockets,  will  cost  them  nothing,  for 
they  will  not  buy  it  Rejoice,  therefore,  O 
ye  penniless !  the  minister  will  indeed  send 
vou  to  bed  in  the  dark,  but  your  remaining 
halfpenny  will  be  safe ;  instead  of  being  spent 
in  the  useless  luxury  of  candle-liffht,  it  will 
buy  you  a  roll  for  breakfast,  which  you  will 
eat  no  doubt  with  gratitude  to  the  man  who 
so  kindly  lessens  uie  number  of  your  dis- 
bursements, and,  while  he  seems  to  threaten 
your  money,  saves  it  I  wish  he  would  re- 
member  that  the  halfpenny  which  government 
imposes,  the  shopkeeper  will  swell  to  two- 
pence, I  wish  he  would  visit  the  miserable 
huts  of  our  lacemakers  at  Olney,  and  see 
them  working  in  the  winter  months,  by  the 
light  of  a  farthing  candle,  from  four  in  the 
afternoon  till  midnight :  I  wish  he  had  laid 
his  tax  upon  the  ten  thousand  lamps  that  il- 
luminate the  Pantheon,  upon  the  flambeaux 
that  wait  upon  ten  thousand  chariots  and  se- 
dans in  an  evening,  and  upon  the  wax  candles 
that  give  liffht  to  ten  thousand  card-tables. 
I  wish,  in  short,  that  he  would  consider  the 
pockets  of  the  poor  as  sacred,  and  that  to  tax 
a  people  already  so  necessitous  is  but  to  dis- 
courage the  little  industry  that  is  left  among 
us,  by  driving  the  laborious  to  despair. 

A  neighbor  of  mine  in  Silver-ena  keeps  an 
ass ;  the  ass  lives  on  the  other  side  of  the 
garden-wall,  and  I  am  writing  in  the  green- 
house. It  happens  that  he  is  tiUs  morning 
most  musically  disposed,  whether  cheered  by 
the  fine  weather,  or  some  new  tone  which  he 
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has  just  acquired,  or  by  finding  his  voice 
more  hannonious  than  usuoL  It  would  be 
cruel  to  mortify  so  fine  a  singer,  therefore  I 
do  not  tell  him  that  he  interrupts  and  hinders 
me;  but  I  venture  to  tell  you  so,  and  to 
plead  his  performance  in  excuse  for  my  ab- 
rupt conclusion. 

I  send  you  the  goldfinches,  with  which 
you  will  do  as  you  see  good.  We  have  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  your  late  visit, 
and  of  all  our  friends  at  Stock. 

Believe  me  ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHH  MEWTQlf. 

Oloey,  July  14, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Notwithstanding  the  just- 
ness of  the  comparison  bv  which  you  illus- 
trate the  folly  and  wickedness  of  a  congre- 
gation assembled  to  pay  divine  honors  to  the 
memory  of  Handel,  1  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  picture  you  have  drawn  of  the 
musical  convicts.  The  subject  indeed  is 
awful,  and  your  manner  of  representing  it  is 
perfectly  just ;  yet  I  laughed,  and  must  have 
utughed  had  I  been  one  of  your  hearers. 
But  the  ridicule  lies  in  the  preposterous  con- 
duct wliich  you  reprove,  and  not  in  your  re- 
proof of  it  A  people  so  musically  mad  as 
to  make  not  only  their  future  trial  the  sub- 
ject of  a  concert,  but  even  the  message  of 
mercy  from  their  King,  and  the  only  one  he 
will  ever  send  them,  must  excuse  me  if  I  am 
merry  where  there  is  more  cause  to  be  sad ; 
for,  melancholy  as  their  condition  is,  their 
behavior  under  it  is  too  ludicrous  not  to  be 
felt  as  such,  and  would  conquer  even  a  more 
settled  gravity  than  mine. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 

The  Commemoration  of  Handel,  men- 
tioned in  the  above  letter,  which  was  per- 
formed with  great  pomp  in  a  place  of  re- 
ligious worship,  and  accompanied  by  his 
celebrated  oratorio  of  the  Mes!!<iah,  was  con- 
sidered by  many  pious  minds  to  resemble  an 
act  of  canonization,  and  therefore  censured 
as  profane.  Mr.  Newton,  being  at  that  time 
rector  of  St  Mary  Woolnoth,  in  tlio  city, 
preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  oratorios  generally,  but  with  such 
originality  of  thought  in  the  following  pas- 
sage that  we  insert  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
to  whom  it  may  be  unknown.  It  is  intro- 
duced in  the  beginning  of  his  fourth  sermon 
from  Malachi  iii  1 — 3. 

***Whereunto  shall  we  liken  the  people 
of  this  generation,  and  to  what  are  they 
like  V  I  represent  to  myself  a  number  of 
persons,  of  various  characters,  involved  in 
one  common  charge  of  high  treason.  They 
are  already  in  a  state  of  confinement,  but 
not  yet  brought  to  their  trial    The  iacts. 


however,  are  so  plain,  and  the  evidence  against 
them  so  strong  and  pointed,  that  there  is 
not  the  least  doubt  of  their  guilt  being  fully 
provsA,  and  that  nothing  but  a  pardon  can 
preserve  them   from   punishment.     In   tikis 
situation,  it  should  seem   their  wi^om  to 
avail  themselves  of  every  expedient  in  their 
power  for  obtaining  mercy.    But  they  are 
entirely  regardless  of  their  danger,  and  wholly 
taken  up  with  contriving  metnods  of  amov- 
ing themselves,  that  they  may  pass  awsr 
the  term  of  their  imprisonment  with  as  much 
cheerfulness  as  possible.    Among  other  re- 
sources, they  call  in  the  assistance  of  music 
And,  amidst  a  great  variety  of  subjects  in 
this  way,  they  are  particularlv  ple^ised  with 
one :  they  choose  to  make  the  solemnities 
of  tlieir  impending  trial,  the  character  of 
their  judge,  the  methods  of  his  procedure, 
and  the  sLwfnl  sentence  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  the  groundwork  of  a  musical  enter- 
tainment ;  and,  as  if  they  were  quite  uncon- 
cerned in  the  event,  their  attention  is  chiefiy 
fixed  upon  the  skill'  of  the  composer,  in 
adapting  the  style  of  his  music  to  the  very 
solemn  language  and  subject  with  which 
they  are  trifling.    Tlie  King,  however,  out 
of  his  great  clemency  and  compassion  to- 
wards those  who  have  no  pitv  for  themselves^ 
presents  them  with  his  goodness :  undesired 
by  them,  he  sends  them  a  gracious  message : 
he  assures  them,  that  h%  is  unwilling  they 
should  suffer :  he  requires,  yea,  he  entreata 
them  to  submit:  he  points  out  a  way  in 
which  their  confession  and  submission  shall 
be  certainly  accepted :  and,  in  this  way,  which 
he  condescends  to  prescribe,  he  offere  them 
a  free  and  full  pardon.    But,  instead  of  tak- 
ing  a  single  step  towards  a  compliance  with 
his  goodness,  they  set  his  message  likewit^e 
to  music :  and  this,  together  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  present  state,  and  of  the  fearful 
doom  awaiting  them  if  they  continue  obsti- 
nate, is  sung  for  their  diversion:   accom- 
panied with  the  sound  of  comet,  flute,  harpv 
sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of 
instruments.    Surely,  if  sucli  a  ca.^  as  I 
have  supposed  could  be  found  in  real  life, 
though  I  might  admire  the  musical  taste  of 
these  people,  I  should  commiserate   their 
insensibility." 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHH  HEWTOil. 

Oliiey,  Jttlf  n,  V»L 

In  those  days  when  Bedlam  was  open  to 
the  cruel  curiosity  of  holiday  ramblers,  I 
have  been  a  visitor  there.  Though  a  boy,  I 
was  not  altogether  insensible  of  the  mit^ery 
of  the  poor  captives,  nor  destitue  of  feeling 
for  them.  But  the  madness  of  sooie  of 
them  had  such  a  humorous  air,  and  displayed 
itself  in  so  many  whimsical  freaks,  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  be  entertained,  at  th« 
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ftUDe  time  that  I  was  angry  with  myself  for 
being  so.  A  line  of  Bourne's  is  very  ex- 
pnsssive  of  the  spectacle  which  this  world 
exhibits,  tragi-comical  as  the  incidents  of  it 
are,  absurd  in  themselves,  but  terrible  in 
their  consequences ; 

Sunt  res  humano  flebile  hxdibrium. 

An  instance  of  this  deplorable  merriment 
has  occanred  in  the  course  of  the  last  week 
at  Olney.  A  feast  ^ve  the  occasion  to  a 
catastrophe  truly  shocking.^ 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  R£V.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Qbiey,  July  28, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend^ — ^I  may  perhaps  be  short, 
bat  am  not  willing  that  you  should  go  to 
Lymington  without  first  having  had  a  line 
from  me.  I  know  that  place  well,  having 
spent  six  weeks  Hiere  above  twenty  years 
ago.  The  town  is  neat  and  the  country  de- 
lightful. You  walk  well,  and  will  conse- 
quently find  a  part  of  the  coast,  called  Hall- 
cliff,  within  the  reach  of  your  ten  toes.  It 
was  a  favorite  walk  of  mine ;  to  the  best  of 
my  remembrance  about  three  mil^s  distant 
from  Lymington.  There  you  may  stand 
upon  the  beach  and  contemplate  the  Needle- 
rock  ;  at  least,  you  might  have  done  so 
twenty  years  ago;  but  since  that  time  I 
think  Jt  is  fallen  from  its  base  and  is  drowned, 
and  is  no  longer  a  visible  object  of  con- 
templation. I  wish  you  may  pass  your  time 
ftwre  happily,  as  in  all  probability  you  will, 
perhaps  usefully  too  to  others,  undoubtedly 
•0  to  yourself. 

The  manner  in  which  you  have  been  pre- 
viously made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gilpin 
pve*  a  providential  air  to  your  journey,  and 
affords  reason  to  hope  that  you  may  be 
charged  with  a  message  to  him.  I  ocunire 
him  as  a  biographer.  But,  as  Mrs.  Unwin 
and  I  were  Uiking  of  him  last  night,  we 
could  not  but  wonder  that  a  man  should  see 
80  much  excellence  in  the  lives,  and  so 
much  glory  and  beauty  in  the  death,  of  the 
mMTiyn  whom  he  has  recorded,  and  at  the 
sam^  time  disapprove  the  principles  that 
produeod  the  very  conduct  he  admired.  It 
teems  however  a  step  towards  the  truth  to 
applaud  the  fruits  of  it;  and  one  cannot 
hap  thinking  that  one  step  more  would  put 
toim  io  pomteasion  of  the  truth  itself  By 
your  means  may  he  be  enabled  to  take  it ! 

We  are  obliged  to  you  for  the  preference 
yon  would  have  given  to  Olney,  had  not 
Providence  determined  your  course  another 
way.  Bat  as,  when  we  saw  you  last  sum- 
ner,  you  gave  us  no  reason  to  expect  you 

*  Wfl  prMume  Uint  this  la  the  tame  drcniOHtAnoe 
•f  which  more  pwtltmlar  in«ntlon  is  OMde  in  Uie  begin- 
»i^  of  the  \eUer  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Unwin,  Aug.  14,  lltiA, 


this,  we  are  the  less  disappointed.  At  your 
age  and  mine^  biennial  visits  have  such  a 
gap  between  them,  that  we  cannot  promise 
ourselves  upon  those  terms  very  numerous 
future  intervieiiB.  But,  whether  ours  are 
to  be  many  or  few,  you  will  always  be  wel- 
come to  me  for  the  sake  of  the  comfortable 
days  that  are  past  In  my  present  state  of 
mind,  my  friendship  for  you  indeed  is  as 
warm  as  ever :  but  I  feel  myself  very  indif- 
ferently qualified  to  be  your  companion. 
Other  days  than  these  inglorious  and  un- 
profitable ones  are  promised  me,  and  when  I 
see  them  I  shall  rejoice. 

I  saw  the  advertisement  of  your  adversary's 
book.  He  is  happy  at  least  in  this,  that, 
whether  he  have  brains  or  none,  he  strikes 
without  the  danger  of  being  stricken  again. 
He  could  not  wish  to  enm^e  in  a  contro- 
versy upon  easier  terms.  The  other,  whose 
publication  is  postponed  till  Christmas,  is  re- 
solved I  suppose  to  do*somethhig.  But,  do 
what  he  will,  he  cannot  prove  that  you  have 
not  been  aspersed,  or  that  you  have  not  re- 
futed the  charge ;  which,  unless  he  can  do,  I 
think  he  will  do  little  to  the  purpose. 

Mrs.  Unwin  thinks  of  you,  and  always  with 
a  grateful  recollection  of  yours  ana  Mrs. 
Newton's  kindness.  She  has  had  a  nervous 
fever  lately ;  but  I  hope  she  is  better.  The 
weather  forbids  walking,  a  prohibition  hurt- 
ful to  us  both. 

We  heartily  wish  you  a  good  journey,  and 
are  affectionately  yours, 

W.  C.  &  M.  U. 


TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

Olney,  August  14, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  give  you  joy  of  a  jour- 
ney performed  without  trouble  or  danger. 
You  hnve  travelled  five  hundred  miles  with- 
out having  encountered  either.  Some  neigh- 
bors of  ours  about  a  fortnight  since,  made 
an  excursion  only  to  a  neighboring  village, 
and  brought  home  with  them  fractured  sciUls 
and  broken  limbs,  and  one  of  them  is  dead. 
For  mv  own  part,  I  seem  pretty  much  ex- 
empted from  the  dangers  of  the  road. — 
Thanks  to  that  tender  interest  and  concern 
which  the  legislature  takes  in  my  security ! 
Having,  no  doubt,  their  fears  lest  so  precious 
a  life  should  determine  too  soon  and  oy  some 
untimely  stroke  of  misadventure,  they  have 
made  wheels  and  horses  so  expensife  that  I 
am  not  likely  to  owe  my  death  to  either. 

Your  mother  and  I  continue  to  visit  Wes- 
ton daily,  and  find  in  those  agreeable  bowers 
such  amusement  as  leaves  us  but  little  room 
to  regret  that  we  can  go  no  farther.  Having 
touched  that  theme,  I  cannot  abstain  from  the 
pleasure  of  telling  you  that  our  neighbors  in 
that  place  being  about  to  leave  it  for  some 
time,  and  meeting  us  there  but  a  few  evenings 
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before  their  departure,  entreated  us,  during 
their  absence,  to  consider  tha  garden  and  all 
lis  contents  as  our  own,  and  to  gather  what- 
ever we  liked  without  the  least  scruple.  We 
accordingly  picked  strawberries  as  often  as 
we  went,  and  brought  home  as  many  bundles 
of  honeysmckles  as  served  to  perfume  our 
dwelling  till  they  returned. 

Once  more,  by  the  aid  of  Lord  Dartmouth, 
I  find  myself  a  voyager  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
In  our  last  night's  lecture  we  made  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  island  of  Hapaee,  where 
we  had  never  been  before.  The  French  and 
Italians,  it  seems,  have  but  little  cause  to 
plume  themselves  on  account  of  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  dancing  way,  and  we  may  here- 
ai^r,  without  much  repining  at  it,acknowl. 
edge  their  superiority  in  that  art  They 
are  equalled,  perhaps  excelled,  by  savages. 
How  wonderful  that,  without  any  intercourse 
with  a  politer  world,  and  having  made  no 
proficiency,  in  any  other  accomplishment, 
they  should  in  this  however  have  made  them- 
selves such  adepts,  that  for  regularity  and 
grace  of  motion  they  might  even  be  our 
masters !  How  wonderful  too  that  with  a 
tub  and  a  stick  they  should  be  able  to  produce 
such  harmony,  as  persons  accustomed  to  the 
sweetest  music  cannot  but  hear  with  pleas- 
ure !  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  account  for 
the  striking  difference  of  character  that  ob- 
tains among  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands ! 
Many  of  them  are  near  neighbors  to  each 
other;  their  opportunities  of  improvement 
much  the  same ;  vet  some  of  them  are  in  a 
degree  polite,  discover  symptoms  of  taste, 
and  have  a  sense  of  elegance ;  while  others 
are  as  rude  as  we  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
people  who  have  never  had  any  communica- 
tion with  the  northern  hemisphere.  These 
volumes  furnish  much  matter  of  philosophi- 
cal speculation,  and  often  entertain  me,  even 
while  I  am  not  employed  in  reading  them. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain the  doubtful  intelligence  I  have  re- 
ceived on  the  subject  of  cork  shirts  and 
bosoms.  I  am  now  every  day  occupied  in 
giWng  all  the  grace  I  can  to  my  new  produc- 
tion and  in  transcribing  it;  I  shaU  soon 
arrive  at  the  passage  that  censures  that  folly, 
which  I  shaD  be  loath  to  expunge,  but  which 
I  must  not  spare  unless  the  criminals  can  be 
convicted.  The  world,  however,  is  not  so 
unproductive  of  subjects  of  censure,  but  that 
it  may  probably  supply  me  with  some  other 
^at  may  serve  as  welL 

If  you  know  anybody  that  is  writing,  or 
intends  to  write,  an  epic  poem  on  the  new 
regulation  of  frankSy  you  may  give  him  my 
compliments,  and  these  two  lines  for  a  be- 
ginning— 

Heu  quot  amatores  nunc  torquet  epistola  rara ! 
Vectigal  certum  perituraque  gratia  Frakki  ! 

Yours  faithfuUy,        W.  C. 


We  have  elsewhere  stated  that  the  mode 
originally  used  in  franking,  was  for  the  mem- 
ber to  sign  his  name  at  the  left  comer  of  the 
letter,  with  the  word  "free"  attached  to  it, 
leaving  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  add  the  su- 
perscription at  his  own  convenience.  Bat 
instances  of  forgery  having  become  frequent, 
by  persons  erasing  the  word  "free,  and 
using  the  name  of  me  member  for  fraudulent 
purposes,  a  new  regulation  was  adopted  at 
this  time  to  defeat  so  gross  an  abuse.  In 
August,  1784,  under  the  act  of  the  24th  of 
George  IIL,  chap.  37,  a  new  enactment  passed, 
prescribing  the  mode  of  franking  for  the 
future  as  it  is  now  practised. 


TO  THE  £EV.  JOHN  HEWTOH. 

Olney,  Aogoii  Itti  1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Had  you  not  expressed 
a  desire  to  hear  fVom  me  before  you  take 
leave  of  Lymington,  I  certainly  should  not 
have  answered  you  so  soon.  Knowing  the 
place  and  the  amusements  it  affords,  I  should 
have  had  more  modesty  than  to  suppose  my- 
self capable  of  adding  anything  to  yonr 
present  entertainments  worthy  to  rank  with 
them.  I  am  not,  however,  totally  destitute 
of  such  pleasures  as  an  inland  country  may 
pretend  to.  If  my  windows  do  not  command 
a  view  of  the  ocean,  at  least  they  look  oat 
upon  a  profusion  of  mignonette ;  which,  if  it 
be  not  80  grand  an  object,  is,  however,  quite 
as  fragrant ;  and,  if  1  have  not  an  hermit  in 
a  grotto,  I  have,  nevertheless,  myself  in  a 
greenhouse,  a  less  venerable  figure  perhaps, 
but  not  at  all  less  animated  than  he :  nor  are 
we  in  this  nook  altogether  unfurnished  witii 
such  means  of  philosophical  experiment  and 
speculation  as  at  present  the  world  rings 
with.  On  Thursday  morning  last,  we  sent 
up  a  balloon  from  Emberton  meadow. — 
Thrice  it  rose  and  as  oft  descended,  and  in 
the  evening  it  performed  another  flight  at 
Newport,  where  it  went  up  and  came  down 
no  more.  Like  the  arrow  discharged  at  the 
pigeon  in  the  Trojan  games,  it  kindled  in  the 
air  and  was  consumed  in  a  moment*  I  have 
not  heard  what  interpretation  the  soothsayers 
have  given  to  the  omen,  but  shall  wonder  a 
little  if  the  Newton  shepherd  prognosticate 
anything  less  from  it  than  the  most  bloody 
war  that  was  ever  waged  in  Europe. 

I  am  reading  Cook's  last  Voyage,  and  am 
much  pleased  and  amused  with  it.  Il  seems 
that  in  some  of  the  Friendly  Ules  they  excel 
so  much  in  dancing,  and  perform  that  opera- 
tion with  such  exquisite  delicacy  and  grace, 
that  they  are  not  surpa.*wed  even  upon  oar 
European  stages.  Oh !  that  Vestris  had  been 
in  the  ship,  that  he  might  have  seen  himself 
outdone  by  a  savage  I  The  paper  indeed 
tells  us,  that  the  queen  of  France  baa  clapped 
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this  king  of  capers  up  in  prison,  for  declin- 
ing to  dance  before  her  on  a  pretence  of 
sickness,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  in  perfect 
hcsalth.  If  this  be  true,  perhaps  he  may,  by 
this  time,  be  prepared  to  second  such  a  wish 
as  mine,  and  to  think,  that  the  durance  he 
suffers  would  be  well  exchanged  for  a  dance 
at  Annamooka.  I  should,  however,  as  little 
have  expected  to  hear  that  these  islanders 
had  such  consummate  skill  in  an  art  that  re- 
quires so  much  taste  in  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
son, as  that  they  were  good  mathematicians 
and  astronomers.  Defective  as  they  are  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  in  every  other 
species  of  refinement,  it  seems  wonderful 
that  they  should  arrive  at  such  perfection  in 
the  dance,  which  some  of  our  English  gentle- 
men, with  all  the  assistance  of  French  in- 
struction, find  it  impossible  to  learn.  We 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  particular  na- 
tions have  a  genius  for  particular  feats,  and 
that  our  neighoors  in  France,  and  our  friends 
in  the  South  Sea,  have  minds  very  nearly 
akin,  though  they  inhabit  countries  so  very 
remote  from  each  other. 

Mrs.  Unwin  remembers  to  have  been  in 
company  with  Mr.  Gilpin  at  her  brother's. 
She  thought  him  very  sensible  and  polite, 
and  consequently  very  agreeable. 

We  are  truly  glad  that  Mrs.  Newton  and 
yourself  are  so  well,  and  that  there  is  reason 
to  huye  that  Eliza  is  better.  You  will  learn 
firom  this  letter  that  we  are  so,  and  that  for 
my  own  part  I  am  not  quite  so  low  in  spirits 
as  at  dome  times.  Learn  too,  what  you  knew 
before,  that  we  love  you  all,  and  that  I  am 
your— 

Affectionate  fiiend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  BEY.  WILLUM  UlTWTN. 

Olney,  Sept.  11, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  have  my  thanks  for 
the  inquiries  you  have  made.  Despairing, 
however,  of  meeting  with  such  confirmation 
of  that  new  mode  as  would  warrant  a  general 
stricture,  I  had,  before  the  receipt  of  your 
Inst,  discarded  the  passage  in  which  I  had 
e«nsured  it  I  am  proceeding  in  my  tran- 
■cript  with  all  possible  despatch,  having 
nearly  finished  the  fourth  book,  and  hoping, 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  to  have  completed 
the  work«  When  finished,  that  no  time  may 
be  lost,  I  purpose  taking  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  transmit  it  to  Leman  Street,  but  must 
beg  that  you  will  give  me  in  your  next  an 
exact  direction,  that  it  may  proceed  to  the 
mark  without  any  hazard  of  a  miscarriage. 
A  second  transcript  of  it  would  be  a  labor 
I  should  very  reluctantly  undertake;  for, 
though  I  have  kept  copies  of  all  the  material 
alterations,  there  are  many  minutiw  of  which 
1  have  made  none ;  it  is  besideH  slavish  work, 
atid  of  ail  occupations  that  which  1  dislike 


the  most  I  know  that  you  will  lose  no  time 
in  reading  it,  but  I  must  beg  you  likewise  to 
lose  none  in  conveying  it  to  Johnson,  that, 
if  he  chooses  to  print  it,  it  may  go  to  the 
press  immediately ;  if  not,  that  it  may  be 
offered  directly  to  your  friend  Longman,  or 
any  other.  Not  tliat  I  doubt  Johnson's  ac- 
ceptance of  it,  for  he  will  find  it  more  ad 
captum  populi  than  the  former.  I  have  not 
numbered  the  lines,  except  of  the  four  first 
books,  which  amount  to  three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-six.  I  imagine,  there- 
fore, that  the  whole  contains  about  five  thou- 
sand. I  mention  this  circumstance  now,  be- 
cause it  may  save  him  some  trouble  in  casting 
the  size  of  the  book,  and  I  might  possibly 
forget  it  in  another  letter. 
About  a  fortnight  since,  we  had  a  visit  from 

Mr. ,  whom  I  had  not  seen  many  years. 

He  introduced  himself  to  us  very  politely, 
with  many  thanks  on  his  own  part,  and  on 
the  part  of  his  family,  for  the  amusement 
which  my  book  has  afforded  them.  He  said 
he  was  sure  that  it  must  make  its  way,  and 
hoped  that  I  had  not  laid  down  the  pen.  I 
only  told  him,  in  general  terms,  that  the  use 
of  the  pen  was  necessary  to  my  well  being, 
but  gave  him  no  hint  of  this  last  production. 
He  said  that  one  passage  in  particular  had  ab- 
solutely electrified  him,  meaning  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Briton  in  Table  Talk.  He  seemed, 
indeed,  to  emit  some  sparks,  when  he  men- 
tioned it  I  was  glad  to  have  that  picture 
noticed  by  a  man  of  a  cultivated  mind,  because 
I  had  always  thought  well  of  it  myself,  and 
h^d  never  heard  it  distinguished  before. 
Assure  yourself,  my  William,  that  though  I 
would  not  write  thus  freely  on  the  subject  of 
me  or  mine,  to  any  but  yourself,  the  pleasure 
I  have  in  doing  it  is  a  most  innocent  one,  and 
partakes  not  in  the  least  degree,  so  far  as  my 
conscience  is  to  be  credited,  of  that  vanity 
with  which  authors  are  in  general  so  justly 
chargeable.  Whatever  I  do,  I  confess  that  1 
most  sincerely  wish  to  do  it  well ;  and  when 
I  have  reason  to  hope  that  I  have  succeeded, 
am  pleased  indeed,  but  not  proud;  for  He 
who  has  placed  everything  out  of  the  reach 
of  man,  except  what  he  freely  ^ves  him,  has 
made  it  impossible  for  a  reflecting  mind  that 
knows  this,  to  indulge  so  silly  a  passion  foi 
a  moment 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  Sept  11, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  have  never  seen  Doc- 
tor Cotton's  book,  concerning  which  your 
sisters  question  me,  nor  did  I  know,  till  you 
mentioned  it,  that  he  had  written  anything 
newer  than  his  Visions ;  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  so  far  worthy  of  him  as  to  be  pious  and 
I  sensible,  and  I  believe  no  man  living  is  better 
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qualified  to  write  on  such  subjects  as  his  title 
seems  to  announce.  Some  years  have  passed 
since  I  heard  from  him,  and  considering  his 
great  age  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  hear  from 
him  no  more ;  but  I  shall  always  respect  him. 
He  is  truly  a  philosopher,  according  to  my 
judgment  of  the  character,  every  titUe  of  his 
knowledge  in  natural  subjects  being  con- 
nected in  his  mind  with  the  firm  belief  of  an 
Omnipotent  agent. 

Yours,  &jc,y        W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  HEWTCW. 

Oloey,  Sept  18, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Following  your  good 
example,  I  lay  before  me  a  sheet  oi  my 
largest  paper.  It  was  this  moment  fair  and 
unblemished,  but  I  have  begun  to  blot  it,  and 
having  begun,  am  not  likely  to  cease  till  I 
have  spoiled  it.  I  have  sent  }rou  many  a 
sheet  that,  in  my  judgment  of  it,  has  been 
very  unworthy  of  your  acceptance,  but  my 
conscience  was  in  some  measure  satisfied  by 
reflecting  that,  if  it  were  good  for  nothing,  at 
the  same  time  it  cost  you  nothing,  except  the 
trouble  of  reading  it  But  the  case  is  altered 
now.*  You  must  pay  a  solid  price  for  frothy 
matter,  and  though  I  do  not  absolutely  pick 
your  pocket,  yet  you  lose  your  money,  and, 
as  the  saying  is,  are  never  the  wiser. 

My  greenhouse  is  never  so  pleasant  as 
when  we  are  just  upon  the  point  of  beii^ 
turned  out  of  it  The  gentleness  of  the  au- 
tumnal suns,  and  the  calmness  of  this  latter 
season,  make  it  a  much  more  agreeable  re- 
treat than  we  ever  find  it  in  the  summer ; 
when,  the  winds  being  generally  brisk,  we 
cannot  cool  it  by  admitting  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  air,  without  being  at  the  same  time 
incommoded  by  it  But  now  I  sit  with  all 
the  windows  and  the  door  wide  open,  and 
am  regaled  with  the  scent  of  every  flower,  in 
a  garden  as  full  of  flowers  as  I  have  known 
how  to  make  it  We  keep  no  bees,  but  if  I 
lived  in  a  hive,  I  should  hardly  hear  more  of 
their  music.  AH  the  bees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood resort  to  a  bed  of  mignonette,  opposite 
to  the  window,  and  pay  me  for  the  honey 
they  get  out  of  it  by  a  hum,  which,  though 
rather  monotonous,  is  as  agreeable  to  my  ear 
as  the  whistling  of  my  linnets.  All  the 
sounds  that  nature  utters  are  delightful,  at 
least  in  this  country.  I  should  not  perhaps 
find  the  roaring  of  lions  in  Africa  or  of  bears 
in  Russia  very  pleasing,  but  I  know  no  beast 
in  England  whose  voice  I  do  not  account 
musical,  save  and  except  always  the  braying 
of  an  ass.  The  notes  of  all  our  birds  and 
fowls  please  me  without  one  exception.  I 
should  not  indeed  think  of  keeping  a  goose 
in  a  cage,  that  I  might  hang  him  up  in  the 

*  Be  aOaflm  to  the  new  mode  of  fruking. 


parlor  for  the  sake  of  hia  melody,  but «  goosm 
upon  a  common  or  in  a  fiirmyanl  is  no  bad 
performer:  and  as  to  insects,  if  the  black 
beetle,  and  beetles  indeed  of  all  hues,  will 
keep  out  of  my  way,  I  have  no  objection  to 
any  of  the  rest ;  on  the  contrary,  in  whatever 
key  they  sing,  from  the  gnat's  fine  treble  to 
the  bass  of  the  humble  Dee,  I  admire  them 
all  Seriously,  however,  it  strikes  me  as  a 
very  observable  instance  of  providential  kind- 
ness to  man,  that  such  an  exact  accord  haa 
been  contrived  between  his  ear  and  tiie 
sounds  with  which,  at  least  in  a  rural  situa- 
don,  it  is  almost  every  moment  visited.  AU 
the  world  is  sensible  of  the  uncomfortable 
effect  that  certain  sounds  have  upon  the 
nerves,  and  consequently  unon  the  spirita. 
And  if  a  sinful  world  had  been  filled  with 
such  as  would  have  curdled  the  blood,  and 
have  made  the  sense  of  hearing  a  perpetual 
inconvenience,  I  do  not  know  that  we  should 
have  had  a  right  to  complain.  But  now  the 
fields,  the  woods,  the  gardens,  have  each 
their  concert,  and  the  ear  of  man  is  forever 
regaled  by  creatures  who  seem  only  to  please 
themselves.  Even  the  ears  that  are  deaf  to 
the  Gospel  are  continually  entertained,  though 
without  knowing  it,  by  sounds  for  wh^ 
they  are  solely  indebted  to  its  Author.  There 
is  somewhere  in  infinite  space  a  world  that 
does  not  roll  within  the  precincts  of  mercy* 
and  as  it  is  reasonable,  and  even  scripiurd, 
to  suppose  that  there  is  music  in  heaven,  in 
those  dismal  regions  perhaps  the  revenue  of 
it  is  found ;  tones  so  dismal,  as  to  roali^  woe 
itself  more  insupportable,  and  to  acuminate 
even  despair,  ^ut  my  paper  admoni^e^  me 
in  good  time  to  draw  the  reins,  and  to  check 
the  descent  of  my  fancy  into  deeps  with 
which  she  is  but  too  familiar. 

Our  best  love  attends  you  both. 

Yours,        W.  a 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UlCWIN. 

Oloegr,  Oct  2, 1784. 

My  dear  William,^-A  poet  can  but  ill  spare 
time  for  prose.  The  truth  is,  I  am  in  haste 
to  finish  my  transcript,  that  you  may  receive 
it  time  enough  to  give  it  a  leisurely  reading 
before  you  go  to  town ;  which,  whether  1 
shall  be  able  to  aocomplisli,  is  at  present  un- 
certain. I  have  the  whole  punctuation  to 
settle,  which  in  blank  verse  is  of  the  last  im* 
portance,  and  of  a  species  peculiar  to  that 
composition ;  for  I  know  no  use  of  points* 
unless  to  direct  the  voice,  the  management 
of  which,  in  the  reading  of  blank  verse,  bein|^ 
more  difficult  than  in  the  reading  of  any 
other  poetry,  requires  perpetual  hints  and 
notices  to  regulate  the  inflexions,  cadencea* 
and  pauses.  This  however  is  an  aflair  that* 
in  spite  of  grammarians,  moat  be  left  pretiy 
much  ad  libilum  $eriptoris.    For,  I  suppoae» 
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I  etj  author  pofeilip  according  to  his  own 
I  «djng.  If  I  can  send  the  parcel  to  the 
>  ^on  by  one  o'clock  next  Wednesday,  you 
^iU  have  it  on  Saturday  the  ninth.  But  this 
in  more  than  I  expect  Perhaps  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  despatch  it  tiH  the  eleventh,  in 
which  case  it  will  not  rejvch  you  till  the  thir- 
teenth. I  the  rather  thinJc  that  the  latter.of 
these  two  periods  will  obtain,  because,  be- 
sides the  punctuation,  I  have  the  argument 
of  each  book  to  transcribe.  Add  to  t£is  that, 
in  writing  for  the  printer,  I  am  forced  to  write 
uiy  best,  which  makes  slow  woric.  The  motto 
01  the  whole  is — 

Fit  suicolos  arbor. 

If  yoQ  can  put  the  author^s  name  under  it,  do 
so,  if  not,  it  must  go  without  one ;  for  I  know 
not  to  whom  to  ascribe  it.  It  was  a  motto 
taken  by  a  certain  prince  of  Orange,  in  the 
year  1733,  but  not  to  a  poem  of  his  own 
writing,  or  indeed  to  any  poem  at  all,  but,  as 
I  think,  to  a  medal. 

Mr. is  a  Cornish  member ;  but  for 

what  place  in  Cornwall  I  know  not.  All  I 
know  of  him  is,  that  I  saw  him  once  clap  his 
two  hands  upon  a  rail,  meaning  to  leap  over 
it  But  he  aid  not  think  the  attempt  a  safe 
one,  and  therefore  took  them  off  again.  He 
was  in  company  with  Mr.  Throckmorton. 
With  that  gentleman  we  drank  chocolate, 
since  I  wrote  last  The  occasion  of  our  visit 
waA,  as  usual,  a  balloon.  Your  mother  in- 
vited her,  and  I  him,  and  they  promised  to 
return  the  visit,  but  have  not  yet  performed. 
Tout  le  rtwnde  se  trouvoU  Zd,  as  you  may  sup- 
pose, among  the  rest  Mrs.  W .   She  was 

oriven  to  the  door  by  her  son,  a  boy  of  seven- 
twn,  in  a  phaeton,  drawn  by  four  horses  from 
lilliput  This  is  an  ambiguous  expression, 
and,  e^hould  what  I  write  now  be  legible  a 
thoufiand  years  hence,  might  puzzle  commen- 
tators. Be  it  known  therefore  to  the  Alduses 
and  the  Stevenses  of  ages  yet  to  come,  that 

1  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  Mrs.  W 

hen<elf  came  from  Lilliput  that  morning,  or 
ind<H?d  that  she  ever  was  there,  but  merely 
to  describe  the  horses,  as  being  so  diminu- 
tive, that  they  might  be  with  propriety  said 
to  be  Lilliputian. 

The  privilege  of  franking  having  been  so 
cropped,  I  know  not  in  what  manner  I  and 
my  bookseller  are  to  settle  the  conveyance 
01  proof  sheets  hither  and  back  a^ain.  They 
must  travel  I  imagine  by  coach,  a  large  quan- 
titj  of  them  at  a  time ;  ior,  like  other  authors, 
I  nnd  myself  under  a  poetical  necessity  of 
being  frugal. 

We  love  you  all,  jointly  and  separately,  as 
BnaL  W.  C. 

I  have  not  seen,  nor  shall  see,  the  Dissent- 
9^9  anifwer  to  Mr.  Newton,  unless  you  can 
ftnush  me  with  it 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHH  NEWTON. 

Olney,  Oct  9, 1791. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^The  pains  you  have  taken 
to  disengage  our  correspondence  from  the  ex- 
pense with  which  it  was  threatened,  convinc- 
ing me  that  my  letters,  trivial  as  they  are,  are 
yet  acceptable  to  you,  encourage  me  to  ob- 
serve my  usual  punctuality.     You  complain 
of  unconnected  thoughts.    I  believe  there  is 
not  a  head  in  the  world  but  might  utter  the 
same  complaint,  and  that  all  would  do  so,  were 
they  all  as  attentive  to  their  own  vagaries  and 
as  honest  as  yours.    The  description  of  your 
meditations  at  least  suits  mine ;  perhaps  I  can 
go  a  step  beyond  you,  upon  the  same  ground, 
and  assert  with  the  strictest  truth  that  I  not 
only  do  not  think  with  connexion,  but  that  I 
frequently  do  not  think  at  all.    I  am  much 
mistaken  if  I  do  not  often  catch  myself  nap- 
ping in  this  way ;  for,  when  I  ask  myself,  what 
was  the  last  idea  (as  the  ushers  at  Westmin- 
ster ask  an  idle  boy  what  was  the  last  word,) 
I  am  not  able  to  answer,  but,  like  the  boy  in 
question,  am  obliged  to  stare  and  say  nothing. 
This  may  be  a  very  unphilosophical  account 
of  myself,  and  may  clash  very  much  with  the 
general  opinion  of  the  learned,  that,  the  soul, 
being  an  active  principle,  and  her  activity  con- 
sisting in  thought,  sne  must  consequently 
always  think.    But  pardon  me,  messieurs  les 
philosophes,  there  are  moments  when,  if  I 
think  at  all,  I  am  utterly  unconscious  of  doing 
so,  and  the  thought  and  the  consciousness  of 
it  seem  to  me  at  least,  who  am  no  philoso- 
pher, to  be  inseparable  from  each  other.    Per- 
haps, however,  we  may  both  be  right ;  and,  if 
you  will  grant  me  that  I  do  not  always  think, 
I  will  in  return  concede  to  you  the  activity 
you  contend  for,  and  will  qualify  the  differ- 
ence between  us  by  supposing  that,  though 
the  soul  be  in  herself  an  active  principle,  the 
influence  of  her  present  union  with  a  prtnci- 
ple  that  is  not  such  makes  her  often  dormant, 
suspends  her  operations,  and  affects  her  with 
a  sort  of  deliquium,  in  which  she  suffers  a 
temporary  loss  of  all  her  functions.     I  have 
related  to  you  my  experience  truly  and  with- 
out disguise ;  you  must  therefore  either  ad- 
mit my  assertion,  that  the  soul  does  not  ne^ 
cessarily  always  act,  or  deny  that  mine  is  a 
human  soul :  a  negative,  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  easily  prove.     So  much  for  a  dis- 
pute which  I  little  thought  of  being  engaged 
in  to-day. 

Last  night  I  had  a  letter  from  Lord  Dart- 
mouth. It  was  to  apprise  me  of  the  safe  ar- 
rival of  Cook's  last  Voyage,  which  he  was  so 
kind  as  to  lend  me,  in  Saint  James's  Square. 
The  reading  of  these  volumes  afforded  me 
much  amusement,  and  I  hope  some  instruc- 
tion. No  observation  however  forced  itself 
upon  me  with  more  violence  than  one,  that 
I  could  not  help  making  on  the  death  of  Cap- 
tain  Cook.    God  Is  a  jealous  God,  and  at 
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Owhyhee  the  poor  man  was  content  to  be 
worshipped.   From  that  moment,  the  remark- 
able interposition  of  Providence  in  his  favor 
was  converted  into  an  opposition  that  thwart- 
ed all  his  purposes,    lie  left  the  scene  of  his 
deification,  but  was  driven  back  to  it  by  a 
most  violent  storm,  in  which  he  suffered  more 
than  in  any  that  had  preceded  it    When  he 
departed,  he  left  his  worshippers  still  infatu- 
ated with  an  idea  of  his  godship,  consequently 
well  disposed  to  serve  hiuL    At  his  return, 
be  found  them  sullen^  distrustful,  and  myste- 
rious.   A  trifling  theft  was  committed^  which, 
by  a  blunder  of  his  own  in  pursuing  the  thief 
atfler  the  proper^  had  been  restored,  was 
magnified  to  an  affair  of  the  last  importance. 
One  of  their  &vorite  chiefs  was  killed  too  by 
a  blunder.    Nothin|r  in  short  but  blunder  and 
mistake  attended  him,  till  he  fell  breathless 
into  the  water,  and  then  all  was  smooth  again. 
The  world  indeed  will  not  take  notice  or  see 
that  the  dispensation  bore  evident  marks  of 
divine  displeasure ;  but  a  mind,  I  think,  in 
any  degree  spiritual  cannot  overlook  them. 
We  know  from  truth  itself  that  the  death  of 
Herod  was  for  a  similar  offence.    But  Herod 
was  in  no  sense  a  believer  in  God,  nor  had 
enjoyed  half  the  opportunities  with  which 
our  poor  countryman  had  been  favored.    It 
may  be  urged  perhaps  that  he  was  in  jest, 
that  he  meant  nothing  but  his  own  amuse- 
ment, and  that  of  his  companions.    I  doubt 
it.    He  knows  little  of  the  heart,  who  does 
not  know  that  even  in  a  sensible  man  it  is 
flattered  by  every  species  of  exaltation.    But 
be  it  so,  that  he  Was  in  sport — ^it  was  not 
humane,  to  say  no  worse  of  it,  to  sport  with 
the  ignorance  of  his  friends,  to  mock  their 
simplicity,  to  humor  and  acquiesce  in  their 
blind  credulity.     Besides,  though  a  stock  or 
stone  may  be  worshipped  blameless,  a  bap- 
tized man  may  not    He  knows  what  he 
does,  and,  by  suffering  such  honors  to  be 
paid  him,  incurs  the  gmlt  of  sacrilege.* 

.  We  are  glad  that  yau  are  so  happy  in  your 
church,  in  your  society,  and  in  all  your  con- 
nexions. I  have  not  left  myself  room  to  say 
auything  of  the  love  we  feel  for  you. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 

Several  of  the  succeeding  letters  advert  to 
the  poem  of  "  The  Task,"  and  cannot  fail  to 
inspire  interest 

TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM  TTNWIN. 

Olney,  Oct  10, 1784. 

My  dear  William, — ^I  send  you  four  quires 
of  verse,  which,  havin?  sent,  I  shall  dismiss 
from  my  thoughts,  and  think  no  more  of  till 

*  We  subjoin  the  fonowing  note  of  Haylej  on  thb  snb- 
ject:  **  HavinK  enjoyed  In  the  year  1772  the  pleasure  of 
oonTereiucwith  this  iUustrious  seaman,  on  board  his  own 
ship,  the  Resolution,  I  cannot  paia  the  present  letter 
without  observing,  that  I  am  persuaded  my  (Hend  Cow- 
per  utterly  misapprehended  ttMl  behavior  of  Qsptain 


I  see  them  in  print.  I  \mve  not  after  aB 
found  time  or  industry  enough  to  pye  tli6 
last  hand  to  the  points.  I  believe  however 
they  are  not  very  erroneous,  though,  in  ao 
long  a  work,  and  in  a  work  that  requires 
nicety  in  this  ^uticular,  some  inaccuracieft 
will  escape.  Where  you  find  any,  you  will 
oblige  me  by  correcting  them. 

In  some  passages,  especially  in  the  second 
book,  you  will  observe  me  very  satirioaL 
Writing  on  such  subjects  I  could  not  be 
otherwise.  I  can  write  nothing  without  aim- 
ing at  least  at  usefulness.  It  were  beneath 
my  years  to  do  it,  and  still  more  dishononu 
ble  to  my  religion.  I  know  that  a  reforma- 
tion of  such  abuses  as  I  have  censured  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  efforts  of  a  poet; 
but  to  contemplate  the  world,  its  follies,  its 
vices,  its  indifference  to  duty,  and  its  strenu- 
ous attachment  to  what  is  evil,  and  not  to 
reprehend,  were  to  approve  it  From  this 
charge  at  least  I  shall  be  clear,  for  I  have 
neither  tacitly  nor  expressly  flattered  either 
its  characters  or  its  customs.  I  have  paid 
one  and  only  one  compliment,  which  was  so 
justly  due  that  I  did  not  know  how  to  with* 
hold  it,  especially  having  so  fair  an  occasion 
(I  forget  myself,  there  is  another  in  the  first 
book  to  Mr.  Throckmorton,)  but  the  compli- 
ment I  mean  is  to  Mr. .    It  is  however 

so  managed,  that  nobody  but  himself  can 
make  the  application,  and  you  to  whom  I 
disclose  the  secret ;  a  delicacy  on  my  part, 
which  so  much  delicacy  on  his  obliged  me  to 
the  observance  of! 

What  there  is  of  a  religious  cast  in  the 
volume,  I  have  thrown  towards  the  end  of  it» 
for  two  reasons — first,  that  I  mi^ht  not  re- 
volt the  reader  at  his  entrance — and,  secondly, 
that  my  best  impressions  might  be  made  la»t. 
Were  i  to  write  as  many  volumes  as  Ix>pe2 
de  Vega,  or  Voltaire,  not  one  of  them  would 
be  wiSiout  this  tincture.  If  the  world  like 
it  not,  so  much  the  worse  for  them.  I  make 
all  the  concessions  I  can,  that  I  may  please 
them,  but  I  will  not  please  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  conscience. 

My  descriptions  are  all  from  nature ;  not 
one  of  them  second-handed.  My  delineationa 
of  the  heart  are  from  my  own  experience; 
not  one  of  them  borrowed  from  books,  or  in 
the  least  degree  conjectural.  In  my  num- 
bers, which  1  varied  as  much  as  I  could,  (for 
blank  verse  without  variety  of  numbere  is  do 
better  than  bladder  and  string,)  I  have  tmi* 
tated  nobody,  though  sometime«  perhaps 
there  may  be  an  apparent  resemblance ;  be^ 
cause,  at  the  same  time  that  I  would  not 
imitate,  I  have  not  affectedly  differed. 


Cook  in  the  aflkir  alluded  to.  F^om  the  litUe 
acquaintance  which  I  had  myself  with  this  bQmatve  ant 
truly  Christian  navigator,  sutd  fVuro  the  whole  troor  oi 
his  life,  I  cannot  believe  It  poawibh*  fur  tlin  to  hare  actp^ 
under  any  circumstanc4<«,  with  midi  impioos  am^gwko* 
as  might  appear  olfeaslire  tn  the  eym  of  the  Almigtuy.** 
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If  the  work  cannot  boast  a  regular  plan, 
(in  which  respect  howerer  I  do  not  think  it 
altogether  indefensible,)  it  mav  yel  boast 
that  the  reflections  are  naturally  suggested 
always  by  the  preceding  passage,  and  that, 
except  the  fiilh  book,  which  is  rather  of  a 
politacid  aspect,  the  whole  has  one  tendency; 
to  discountenance  the  modem  enthusiasm 
aAer  a  London  life,  and  to  recommend  rural 
ease  and  leisure,  as  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
piety  and  virtue. 

If  it  pleases  you  I  shall  be  happy,  and  col- 
lect from  your  pleasure  in  it  an  omen  of  its 
geoerftl  acceptance. 

Yours,  my  dear  firiend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLUX  UNWIN. 

011107,  Oct.  90, 1784. 

My  dear  William, — ^Your  letter  has  relieved 
me  irom  some  anxiety,  and  given  me  a  good 
deal  of  positive  pleasure.  I  have  faith  in 
your  judgment,  and  an  imphcit  confidence  in 
the  sincerity  of  your  approbation.  The  writ- 
ing of  so  long  a  poem  is  a  serious  business ; 
and  the  author  must  know  little  of  his  own 
heart  who  does  not  in  some  degree  suspect 
himself  of  partiality  to  his  own  production ; 
and  who  is  he  that  would  not  be  mortified 
by  the  discovery  that  he  had  written  five 
thousand  lines  in  vain?  The  poem,  how- 
ever, which  you  have  in  hand,  will  not  of 
itself  make  a  volume  so  large  as  the  last,  or 
ail  a  bookseller  would  wish.  I  say  this,  be- 
cause when  I  had  sent  Johnson  five  thousand 
iierses,  he  applied  for  a  thousand  more.  Two 
rears  since  I  began  a  piece  which  grew  to  the 
length  of  two  hundred,  and  there  stopped.* 
I  have  lately  resumed  it,  and  (I  believe)  shall 
finish  it  Mnt  the  subject  is  fruitful,  and  will 
not  be  comprised  in  a  smaller  compass  than 
seven  or  eight  hundred  verses.  It  turns  on 
the  question  whether  an  education  at  ichool 
or  at  home  be  preferable,  and  I  shall  gfve  the 
preference  to  the  latter.  I  mean  that  it  shall 
porsue  the  track  of  the  former.  That  is  to 
«sy,  that  it  shall  visit  Stock  in  its  way  to 
publication.  My  design  also  is  to  inscribe 
it  to  you.  But  you  must  see  it  first ;  and, 
if«  alter  seeing  it,  you  should  have  any  ob- 
jection, though,  it  should  be  no  bigger  than 
the  tittle  of  an  i,  I  will  deny  myself  that 
pleasure,  and  ^d  no  fault  with  your  refusal. 
t  have  not  been  without  thoughts  of  adding 
John  Gilpin  at  the  tail  of  all.  He  has  made 
a  good  deal  of  noise  in  the  world,  and  per- 
haps it  may  not  be  amiss  to  show  that  though 
I  write  generally  with  a  serious  intention,  I 
kftow  how  to  be  ocqisionally  merry.  The 
Critical  Reviewers  charged  me  with  an  at- 
tempt at  humor.  John,  having  been  more 
Q^orated  upon   the  score  of  humor  than 

*  Tlrodiilaiii.    See  Poeiaft. 


most  pieces  that  have  appeared  ia  modem 
days,  may  serve  to  exonerate  me  from  the 
imputation :  but  in  this  article  I  am  entirely 
under  your  judgment,  and  mean  to  be  sot 
down  by  it.  All  these  together  will  m^Tke 
an  octavo  like  the  last  I  should  have  told 
^ou,  that  the  piece  which  now  employs  me 
IS  in  rhyme.  I  do  not  intend  to  write  any 
more  blank.  It  is  more  difficult  than  rhyme, 
and  not  so  amusing  in  the  composition.  If, 
when  you  make  me  offer  of  my  book  to 
Johnson,  he  should  stroke  his  chin,  and  look 
up  to  the  ceiling,  and  cry,  "  Humph !"  anti- 
cipate him,  I  beseech  vou,  at  once,  oy  saying, 
^  that  you  know  I  should  be  sorry  that  he 
should  undertake  for  me  to  his  own  disad- 
vantage, or  that  my  volume  should  be  in  any 
degree  pressed  upon  him.  I  make  him  the 
oflSr  merely  because  I  think  he  would  have 
reason  to  complain  of  me  if  I  did  nof  But, 
that  punctilio  once  satisfied,  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  me  what  publisher  sends  me 
forth.  If  Longman  should  have  difficulties, 
which  is  the  more  probable,  as  I  understand 
from  you  that  he  does  not  in  these  cases  see 
with  his  own  eyes,  but  will  consult  a  brother 
poet,  take  no  pains  to  conquer  them.  The 
idea  of  being  hawked  about,  and  especially 
of  your  being  the  hawker,  is  insupportable. 
Nichols,  I  have  heard,  is  the  most  learned 
printer  of  the  present  day.  He  may  be  a 
man  of  taste  as  well  as  learning ;  and  I  sup- 
pose that  you  would  not  want  a  gentleman 
usher  to  introduce  you.  He  prints  **The 
Grentleman's  Magazine,"  and  may  serve  us, 
if  the  others  should  decline;  if  not,  give 
yourself  no  farther  trouble  about  the  matter. 
I  may  possibly  envy  authors  who  can  afford 
to  publish  at  their  own  expense,  and  in  that 
case  should  write  no  more.  But  the  mortifi- 
cation should  not  break  my  heart 

I  proceed  to  your  corrections,  for  which  I 
most  unaffectealy  thank  you,  adverting  to 
them  in  their  order. 

Page  140. — Truth  generally  without  the 
article  t/i«,  would  not  be  sufficiently  defined. 
There  are  many  sorts  of  truth,  philosophical, 
mathematical,  moral,  &c.,  and  a  reader  not 
much  accustomed  to  hear  of  religious  or 
scriptural  truth,  might  possibly  and  indeed 
easily  doubt  what  truth  was  particularly  in- 
tended.- I  acknowledge  that  grace,  in  my  use 
of  the  word,  does  not  often  occur  in  poetry. 
So  neither  does  the  subject  which  I  handle. 
Every  subject  has  its  own  terms,  and  relig- 
ious ones  take  theirs  with  most  propriety 
from  the  scripture.  Thence  I  take  the  word 
grace.  The  sarcastic  use  of  it  in  the  mouths 
of  infidels  I  admit,  but  not  their  authority  to 
proscribe  it,  especially  as  God*s  favor  in  the 
abstract  has  no  other  word  in  all  our  lan- 
guage by  wliich  it  can  be  expressed. 

Page  160. — Imvress  the  mind  faintly  or  not 
at  all, — I  prefer  tkis  line,  because  of  the  in- 
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teimpted  ran  of  it,  having  always  observed 
that  a  little  unevenness  of  this  sort,  in  a  long 
work,  has  a  good  effect,  used,  as  I  mean, 
sparingly,  and  with  discretion. 

Paffe  127. — This  shonld  have  been  noted 
first,  but  was  overlooked.  Be  pleased  to  al- 
ter for  me  thus,  with  the  difference  of  only 
one  word,  from  the  alteration  proposed  by 
you — 

We  too  are  friends  to  royalty.    We  lev© 

The  king  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds, 

And  reigns  content  within  them. 

You  observed  probably,  in  your  second 
reading,  that  I  allow  the  life  of  an  animal  to 
be  fairly  taken  away,  when  it  interferes  either 
with  we  interest  or  convenience  of  man. 
Consequently  snails  and  all  reptiles  that 
spoil  our  crops,  either  of  frait  or  grain,  may 
be  destroved,  if  we  can  oatch  them.  It  gives 
me  real  pleasure  that  Mrs.  Unwin  so  R^dily 
understood  me.  Blank  verse,  by  the  un- 
usual arrangement  of  the  words,  and  by  the 
frequent  indPtision  of  one  line  into  another, 
not  less  than  by  the  style,  which  requhres  a 
kind  of  tragical  magnificence,  cannot  be 
chargeable  with  much  obscurity,  must  rather 
be  singularly  perspicuous,  to  be  so  easily 
comprehended.  It  is  my  labor,  and  my  prin- 
cipal one,  to  be  as  clear  as  possible.  You 
do  not  mistake  me,  when  you  suppose  that  I 
have  great  respect  for  the  virtue  that  flies 
temptation.  It  is  that  sort  of  prowess,  which 
the  whole  train  of  scripture  calls  upon  us  to 
manifest,  when  assailed  by  sensual  evil.  In- 
terior  mischiefs  must  be  grappled  with.  There 
is  no  flight  from  them.  But  solicitations  to 
sin,  that  address  themselves  to  our  bodily 
senses,  are,  I  believe,  seldom  conquered  in 
any  other  way. 

I  tan  easily  see  that  you  may  have  very 
reasonable  objections  to  my  dedicatory  pro- 
posal. You  are  a  clergyman,  and  I  have 
Danged  your  order.  You  are  a  child  of  alma 
mater,  and  I  have  banged  her  too.  Lay 
yourself,  therefore,  under  no  constraints  that 
I  do  not  lay  you  under,  but  consider  your- 
self as  perfectly  free. 

With  our  best  love  to  you  all,  I  bid  you 
heartily  farewell.  I  am  tired  of  this  endless 
scribblement    Adieu ! 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  XEV.  JOHN  NEWTON.* 

Oloey,  Oct.  82, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend^ — I  am  now  reading  a 
book  which  you  have  never  read,  and  will 
probably  never  read — ^Knox's  Essays.  Per- 
haps I  should  premise  that  I  am  driven  to 
such  reading  by  the  want  of  books  that 
would  please  me  better,  neither  having  any, 
nor  the  means  of  procuring  any.    I  am  not 

*  PriTsle  oorrespoadenoe. 


sorry,  however,  that  I  have  met  with  him ; 
though,  when  I  ha;ce  allowed  him  the  praise 
of  being  a  sensible  man,  and  in  his  way  a 
good  one,  I  have  allowed  him  all  that  I  can 
afford.  Neither  bin  style  pleases  me,  which 
is  sometimes  insufferably  dry  and  hard,  and 
sometimes  ornamented  even  to  an  Harveian 
tawdriness ;  nor  his  manner,  which  is  never 
lively  without  beinjr  the  worse  for  it;  so 
unhappy  is  he  in  his  attenapta  at  character 
and  narration.  But,  writing  chiefly  on  the 
manners,  vices,  and  follies  of  the  modem 
day,  to  me  he  is  at  least  so  far  useful,  as 
that  he  gives  me  information  upon  points 
which  I  neither  can  nor  xtouli  be  informed 
upon  except  by  hearsay.  Of  such  informa- 
tion, however,  I  have  need,  being  a  writer 
upon  those  sulyects  myself,  and  a  satirical 
writer  too.  It  is  fit,  therefore,  in  order  that 
I  may  find  fault  in  the  right  place,  that  I 
should  know  where  fault  may  properly  be 
found.  \fV.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Olney,  Oct  30,  ITM. 

Mv  dear  Friend^ — ^I  accede  most  readily  to 
the  justice  of  your  remarks,  on  the  subject 
of  the  truly  Roman  heroism  of  the  Sandwich 
islanders.  Proofs  of  such  prowess,  I  be- 
lieve, are  seldom  exhibited  by  a  people  who 
have  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization. 
Refinement  and  profligacy  are  too  nearly  al- 
lied to  admit  of  anything  so  noble ;  and  I 
question  whether  any  instances  of  faithful 
friendship,  like  that  which  so  much  afftM^ted 
you  in  the  behavior  of  the  poor  savage,  were 
produced  even  by  the  Romans  themselves  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  empire.  They  had 
been  a  nation,  whose  virtues  it  is  impossible 
not  to  wonder  at  But  Greece,  which  was 
to  them  what  France  is  to  us,  a  Pandora*a 
box  of  mischief,  reduced  them  to  her  own 
standard,  and  they  naturally  soon  sunk  still 
lower.  Religion  in  this  case  seems  pretty 
much  out  of  the  question.  To  the  produC'- 
tion  of  such  heroism  imdebauched  nature 
herself  is  equal.  When  Italy  was  a  land  of 
heroes,  she  knew  no  more  of  the  true  God 
than  her  cicisbeos  and  her  fiddlers  know 
now ;  and  indeed  it  seems  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference whether  a  man  be  oom  under  a 
tvuth,  which  does  not  influence  him,  or  un- 
der the  actual  influence  of  a  He ;  or,  if  tJure 
be  any  difference  between  the  cases,  it  se^'ms 
to  be  rather  in  favor  of  the  latter;  for  a 
false  persuasion,  such  as  tlie  ^lahometan,  for 
instance,  may  animate  the  courage,  and  fur- 
nish motives  for  the  contempt  of  death, 
while  despisers  of  the  true  religion  are  pun- 
ished for  their  folly,  by  being  abandoned 
to  the  last  degrees  of  depravity.  Accord- 
ingly, we  see  a  Sandwich  islander  sacrificing 
himself  to  his  dead  friend,  and  our  Chrislian 
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seenien  and  mariners,  instead  of  being  im- 
pressed by  a  sense  of  his  generosity,  butch- 
ering him  with  a  persevering  cruelty  that 
will  disgrace  Ihera  forever;  for  he  was  a 
defenceless,  unresisting  enemy,  who  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  ffratify  his  love  for  the 
decea£«ed.  To  slay  nim  in  such  circum- 
stances was  to  muitler  him,  and  with  every 
ag]gfravatton  of  the  crime  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. 

I  am  again  at  Johnson's,  in  the  shape  of  a 
poem  in  blank  verse,  consisting  of  six  books 
and  called  **  The  Task.*'  I  began  it  about 
this  time  twelvemonth,  and  writing  some- 
times  an  hour  in  a  day,  sometimes  half  a  one, 
and  sometimes  two  hours,  have  lately  fin- 
ished  it.  I  mentioned  it  not  sooner,  because 
almost  to  the  last  I  was  doubtful  whether  I 
should  ever  bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  working 
often  in  such  distress  of  mind  as,  while  it 
spurred  me  to  the  work,  at  the  same  time 
threatened  to  disqualify  me  for  it.  My  book- 
seller, I  suppose,  will  be  as  tardy  as  before. 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  born  into  the  world 
till  the  month  of  March,  when  I  and  the  cro- 
txines  shall  peep  together.  You  may  assure 
yourself  that  I  shall  take  my  first  opportu- 
nity to  wait  on  you.  I  mean  likewise  to 
Satify  myself  by  obtruding  my  muse  upon 
r,  Biacon. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend  I  We  are  well,  and 
love  you*  W.  C. 


TO  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  UlfWIH. 

Olney,  Nor.  1, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Were  I  to  delay  my  an- 
swer, I  must  yet  write  without  a  frank  at 
last,  and  may  as  well  therefore  write  without 
one  now,  especially  feeling  as  I  do  a  desire 
to  thank  you  for  your  friendly  offices  so  well 
performed.  I  am  ghid,  for  your  sake  as 
well  as  for  my  own,  that  you  succeeded  in  the 
first  instance,  and  that  t}ie  first  trouble  proved 
the  last.  I  am  willing  too  to  consider  John- 
son's readiness  to  accept  a  second  volume 
of  mine  as  an  argument  that  at  least  he  was 
no  loser  by  the  former.  I  collect  from  it 
some  reasonable  hope  that  the  volume  in 
qaention  may  not  wrong  him  either.  My 
imagination  tells  me  (for  I  know  you  inter- 
est yonrscLf  in  the  success  of  my  produc- 
tion^)  that  your  heart  fluttered  when  you 
approached  Johnson's  door,  and  that  it  felt 
hself  discharged  of  a  burden  when  you  came 
oat  again.     You  did  well  to  mention  it  at 

the  T s ;  they  will  now  know  that  you 

do  not  pretend  to  a  sliare  in  my  confidence, 
wlittever  be  the  value  of  it,  greater  than  you 
actually  possess,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Newton 
by  the  last  post  to  tell  him  that  I  was  jroiie 
to  the  prens  again.  He  will  be  surprised 
and  perhaps  not  plea&ed.    But  I  think  he 


cannot  complain,  for  he  keeps  his  own  an- 
thorly  secrets  without  participating  them 
with  me.  I  do  not  think  myself  in  the  least 
injured  by  his  reserve,  neither  should  I,  if  he 
were  to  publish  a  whole  library  without  fa. 
voring  me  with  any  previous  notice  of  his 
intentions.  In  these  cases  it  is  no  violation 
of  the  laws  of  friendship  not  to  conunu« 
nicate,  though  there  must  be  a  friendship 
where  the  communication  is  made.  But 
many  reasons  may  concur  in  disposing  a 
writer  to  keep  his  work  secret,  and  none  of 
them  imurious  to  his  friends.  The  influence 
of  one  I  have  felt  myself,  for  which  none  ef 
them  would  blame  me-^-I  mean  the  desire 
of  surprising  agreeably.  And,  if  I  have  de- 
nied myself  this  pleasure  in  your  instance,  it 
was  only  to  give  myself  a  greater,  by  era^- 
cating  from  your  mind  any  little  weeds  of 
suspicion  that  might  still  remain  in  it,  that 
any  man  living  is  nearer  to  me  tban  your- 
self. Had  not  this  consideration  forced  up 
the  lid  of  my  strong-box  like  a  lever,  it 
would  have  kept  its  contents  with  an  invis- 
ible closeness  to  the  last :  and  the  first  news 
that  either  you  or  any  of  my  friends  would 
have  heard  of  "  The  Task,"  they  would  h^ve 
received  from  the  public  papers.  But  you 
know  now  that  neither  as  a  poet  nor  a  man 
do  I  give  to  any  man  a  pif^iedence  in  my 
estimation  at  your  expense. 

I  am  proceeding  with  my  new  work  (which 
at  present  I  feel  myself  mucl^  inclined  to  call 
by  the  name  of  Tirocinium)  as  fast  as  the 
muse  permits.  It  has  reached  the  length  of 
seven  Hundred  lines,  and  will  probably  receive 
an  addition  of  two  or  three  hundred  more. 

When  you  see  Mr. perhaps  you  will  not 

find  it  difficult  to  procure  from  him  half-a- 
dozen  franks,  addressed  to  yourself,  and  dated 
the  fifteenth  of  December,  in  which  case  they 
will  all  go  to  the  post,  filled  with  my  lucubra- 
tions,  on  the  evening  of  that  day.  I  do  not 
name  an  earlier,  because  I  hate  to  be  hurried ; 
and  Johnson  cannot  want  it  sooner  than,  thus 
managed,  it  will  reach  him. 

I  am  not  sorry  that  **  John  Gflpin,"  though 
hitherto  he  has  been  nobody's  child,  is  likely 
to  be  owned  at  last  Here  and  there  I  can 
give  him  a  touch  that  I  think  will  mend  him ; 
the  language  in  some  places  not  being  quite 
so  quaint  and  old-fashioned  as  it  should  be ; 
and  in  one  of  the  stanzas  there  is  a  false 
rhyme.  When  I  have  thus,  given  the  finish- 
ing stroke  to  his  figure,  I  mean  to  grace  him 
with  two  mottoes,  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  one, 
which,  when  the  world  shall  see  that  I  have 
only  a  little  one  of  three  words  to  the  vol- 
ume itself,  and  none  to  the  books  of  which 
it  consists,  they  will  perhaps  understand  as 
a  stricture  upon  that  pompous  display  of  lit- 
erature, with  which  some  authors  take  occa- 
sion to  crowd  their  titles.  Knox  in  particu- 
lar, who  is  a  sensible  man  too,  has  not  I 
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think  fewer  than  half-a-dozen  to  his  ^'EZs- 
•ays." 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Oloey,  Nov.,  1784 

My  dear  Friend, — ^To  condole  with  you  on 
the  death  of  a  mother  aged  eighty-seven 
would  be  absurd — rather  therefore,  as  is  rea- 
sonable,  I  congratulate  you  on  the  almost 
singular  felicity  of  having  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany of  so  amiable  and  so  near  a  relation  so 
long.  Your  lot  and  mine  in  this  respect  have 
been  very  different,  as  indeed  in  almost  every 
other.  Your  mother  lived  to  see  you  rise,  at 
least  to  see  you  comfortably  established  in 
the  world.  Mine,  dying  when  I  was  six  years 
old,  did  not  live  to  see  me  sink  in  it  You 
may  remember  with  pleasure  while  you  live 
a  blessing  vouchsafed  to  you  so  long,  and 
I  while  I  live  must  remt  a  comfort,pf  which 
I  was  deprived  so  early.  I  can  truly  say  that 
not  a  week  passes  (perhaps  I  might  with 
eqnal  veracity  say  a  day)  in  which  I  do  not 
think  of  her.  Such  was  the  impression  her 
teodemess  made  upon  me,  though  the  oppor- 
tunity  she  had  for  showing  it  was  so  short 
But  the  ways  of  God  are  equal — and,  when 
I  reflect  on  the  pangs  she  would  have  suf- 
fered had  she  been  a  witness  of  all  mine, 
I  see  more  cause  to  rejoice  than  to  mourn 
that  she  was  hidden  in  the  grave  so  soon. 

We  have,  as  you  say,  lost  a  lively  and  sen- 
sible neighbor  in  Lady  Austen,  but  we  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  a  state  of  retirement 
within  one  degree  of  solitude,  and,  being 
naturally  lovers  of  still  life,  can  relapse  into 
our  former  duality  without  being  unhappy  at 
the  change.  To  me  indeed  a  third  is  not 
necessaiy,  while  I  can  have  the  companion  I 
have  had  these  twenty  years. 

I  am  gone  to  the  press  again ;  a  volume  of 
mine  will  greet  your  hands  some  time  either 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  or  early  in  the 
spring.  You  will  find  it  perhaps  on  the 
whole  more  entertaining  than  the  former,  as 
it  treats  a  greater  variety  of  subjects,  and 
those,  at  least  the  most,  of  a  sublunary  kind. 
It  will  consist  of  a  poem  in  six  books,  called 
"  The  Task."  To  which  will  be  added  an- 
other,  which  I  finished  yesterday,  called  I 
believe  "  Tirocinium,''  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
*    cation. 

You  perceive  that  I  have  taken  your  advice, 
and  given  the  pen  no  rest 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Oiney,  Nor.  37, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — All  the  interest  that  you 
take  in  my  new  publication,  and  all  the  pleas 
that  you  urge  in  behalf  of  your  right  to  my 


confidence,  the  moment  I  had  read  your  let- 
ter, struck  me  as  so  many  proofs  of  your  r^ 
gard ;  of  a  friendship  in  whioh  distance  and 
time  make  no  abatement  But  it  is  difficult 
to  adjust  opposite  claims  to  the  satisfactioa 
of  all  parties.  I  have  done  my  best,  and 
must  leave  it  to  your  candor  to  put  a  just  in* 
terpretation  upon  all  that  has  passed,  and  to 
give  me  credit  for  it  as  a  certain  truth  that, 
whatever  seeming  defects  in  point  of  atten- 
tion and  attachment  to  you  my  conduct  on 
this  occasion  may  have  appeared  to  have  been 
chargeable  with,  I  am  in  reality  as  clear  of 
all  real  ones  as  you  would  wish  to  find  me. 

I  send  you  enclosed,  in  tha  first  place,  a 
copy  of  the  advertisement  to  the  reader,  which 
accounts  for  my  title,  not  otherwise  easily  ac- 
counted for ;  secondly,  what  is  called  an  ar- 
gument, or  a  summary  of  the  contents  of 
each  book,  more  circumstantial  and  difiuse  by 
far  than  that  which  I  have  sent  to  the  presa. 
It  will  give  you  a  pretty  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  my  matter,  though  the  tenons  and 
mortices,  by  which  the  several  passages  are 
connected,  and  let  into  each  other,  cannot  be 
explained  in  a  syllabus :  and  lastly,  an  extract^ 
as  you  desired.  The  subject  of  it  I  am  sore 
will  please  you ;  and,  as  I  have  admitted  into 
my  description  no  images  but  what  are  scrip- 
tural, and  have  aimed  as  exactly  as  I  could 
at  the  plain  and  simple  sublimity  of  the  scri|>- 
ture  language,  I  have  hopes  the  manner  of 
it  may  please  you  too.  As  far  as  the  num- 
bers and  diction  are  concerned,  it  may  serve 
pretty  well  for  a  sample  of  the  whole.  But, 
the  subjects  being  so  various,  no  single  pas- 
sage can  in  all  respects  be  a  specimen  of  the 
book  at  large. 

My  principal  purpose  is  to  allure  the  read- 
er, by  character,  by  scenery,  by  imagery,  and 
such  poetical  emliellishments,  to  the  reading 
of  what  may  profit  him ;  subordinately  to 
this,  to  combat  that  predilection  in  favor  of  a 
metropolis  that  beggars  and  exhausts  the 
country,  by  evacuating  it  of  all  its  principal 
inhabitants ;  and  collaterally,  and,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  this  double  intention,  to 
have  a  stroke  at  \ice,  vanity  and  folly,  wher- 
ever I  find  them.  I  have  not  sputred  the 
Universities.  A  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
**  General  Evening  Post"  of  Saturday,  wud 
to  have  been  received  by  a  general  oflSeer, 
and  by  him  sent  to  the  press  as  worthy  of 
public  notice,  and  which  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  authenticity,  would  alone  justify  the 
severest  censures  of  those  bodies,  if  any'such 
justification  were  wanted.  By  way  of  sup- 
plement to  what  I  have  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  added  a  poem,  called  ••  Tirocini- 
um,'* which  is  in  rhyme.  It  treats  of  the 
scandalous  relaxation  of  discipline  that  ob- 
tains in  almost  all  ttchools  universally,  but  es- 
pecially in  the  largest  which  are  so  negligent 
in  the  article  of  morals  that  boys  are  dew 
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bftoched  in  general  the  moment  they  are  ca- 
pable of  being  so.  It  recommends  the  offiQO 
of  tutor  to  the  father  where  there  is  no  real 
impe<fiment,  the  expedient  of  a  domestic  tu- 
tor where  there  is,  and  the  disposal  of  bojs 
^to  tlie  bands  of  a  respectable  country  cler- 
gyman, who  limits  his  attention  to  two,  in  all 
cases  where  they  cannot  be  conveniently 
educated  at  home.  Mr.  Unwin  happily  af- 
fording me  an  instance  in  point,  the  poem  is 
inacnbed  to  him.  You  will  now  I  hope  com- 
mand your  hunger  to  be  patient,  and  be  satis- 
fied with  the  luncheon,  that  I  send,  till  dinner 
comeii.  That  piecemeal  perusal  of  the  work 
sheet  by  sheets  would  be  so  disadvantageous 
to  the  work  itself,  and  therefore  so  uncom- 
fortdUe  to  me,  that  (I  dare  say)  veti  will  waive 
your  desire  of  it.  A  poem  tnus  disjointed 
cannot  possibly  be  fit  for  anybody^s  inspec- 
tion but  the  author's. 

Tully'jj  rule — Nulla  dies  sine  lined — ^will 
make  a  volume  in  less  time  than  one  would 
suppose.  I  adhered  to  it  so  rigidly  ^hat, 
though  more  than  once  I  found  three  lines  as 
many  as  I  had  time  to  compass,  still  I  wrote ; 
and,  finding  occasionally,  and  as  it  might 
happen  a  more  fluent  vein,  the  abundance  of 
one  day  made  me  amends  for  the  barrenness 
of  another.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  write 
blank  verse  again.  Not  having  the  music  of 
rhyme,  it  requires  so  close  an  attention  to  the 
pau!^  mid  the  cadence,  and  such  a  peculiar 
mode  of  expression,  as  render  it,  to  me  at 
lea^t,  the  most  difficult  species  of  poetry  that 
I  have  ever  meddled  with. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  and  to  Mr.  Bacon  for 
your  kind  remembrance  of  me  when  you 
meet.  No  artist  can  excel,  as  he  does,  with- 
out the  finest  feelings ;  and  every  man  that 
baa  the  finest  feelings  is  and  must  be  amiable. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend ! 

Affectionately  yours,    W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEV.   WILLIAM  UNWDf. 

Oiney,  1781 

My  dear  William, — ^The  slice  which  (you 
ob»er\'e)  has  been  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
sheet,  it  lost  before  I  began  to  write ;  but, 
being  a  part  of  the  paper  which  is  seldom 
Ofeed,  I  thought  it  would  be  pity  to  discard, 
or  to  degrade  to  meaner  purposes,  the  fair 
and  ample  remnant,  on  account  of  so  imma- 
terial a  defect  I  therefore  have  destined  it 
to  be  the  vehicle  of  a  letter,  which  you  will 
accept  AS  entire,  though  a  lawyer  perhaps 
Would,  without  much  difficulty,  prove  it  to  be 
but  a  fragment  The  best  recompense  I  can 
nuke  you  for  writing  without  a  frank,  is  to 
propose  it  to  you  to  take  your  revenge  by 
returning  an  answer  under  the  same  predica- 
nem :  aiYd  the  best  reason  1  can  give  for  do- 
ing it  is  the  occasion  following.  In  my  lost 
I  veeonunended  it  to  you  to  procure  franks 


for  the  conveyance  of  ^^  Tiroeiniim,''  daied 
on  a  day  therem  mentioned  and  the  earliest 
which  at  that  time  I  ccmld  venture  to  appoint. 
It  has  happened,  however,  that  the  poem  is 
finished  a  month  sooner  than  I  expected,  and 
two  thirds  of  it  are  at  this  time  fairly  tran- 
scribed ;  an  accident  to  which  the  riders  of  a 
Parnassian  steed  are  liable,  who  never  know, 
before  they  mount  him,  at  what  rate  he  will 
choose  to  travel.  If  he  be  indisposed  to  de- 
spatch, it  is  impossible  to  accelerate  his  pace ; 
if  otherwise,  equally  impossible  to  stop  him. 
Therefore  my  errand  to  you  at  this  time  is 
to  cancel  the  former  assignation,  and  to  in- 
form you  that  by  whatever  means  you  please, 
and  as  soon  as  you  please,  the  piece  in  ques- 
tion will  be  ready  to  attend  you ;  for,  with- 
out exerting  any  extraordinary  diligence, 
I  shall  have  completed  the  transcript  in  a 
week. 

The  critics  will  never  know  that  four  lines 
of  it  were  composed  while  I  had  a  dose  of 
ipecacuanha  on  my  stomach ;  in  short,  that  I 
was  delivered  of  the  emetic  and  the  verses 
at  the  same  moment  Knew  they  this,  they 
would  at  least  allow  me  to  be  a  poet  of  sin- 
gular industry,  and  confess  that  I  lose  no 
time.  I  have  heard  of  poets  who  have  found 
cathartics  of  sovereign  use,  when  they  had 
occasion  to  be  particularly  brilliant.  Dryden 
always  used  them,  and,  in  commemoration 
of  it,  Bayes,  in  *'  The  Rehearsal,"  is  made  to 
inform  the  audience,  that  in  a  poetical  emer- 
gency he  always  had  recourse  to  stewed 
prunes.  But  I  am  the  only  poet  who  has 
dared  to  reverse  the  prescription,  and  whose 
enterprise,  having  succeeded  to  admiration, 
warrants  him  to  recommend  an  emetic  to  all 
future  bards,  as  the  most  infallible  means  of 
producing  a  fluent  and  easy  versification. 

My  love  to  all  your  family. 

Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM   UKWDT. 

OIney,  Not.  20, 1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  happy  that  you  are 
pleased,  and  accept  it  as  an  earnest  that  I 
shall  not  at  least  disgust  the  public.  For, 
though  I  know  your  partiality  to  me,  I  know 
at  the  same  time  with  what  laudable  tender- 
ness you  feel  for  your  own  reputation,  and 
that,  for  the  sake  of  that  most  delicate  part 
of  your  property,  though  you  would  not 
criticise  me  with  an  unfriendly  and  undue 
severity,  you  would  however  beware  of  being 
satisfied  too  hastily,  and  with  no  warrant- 
able cause  of  being  so.  I  called  you  the  tu- 
tor of  your  two  sons,  in  contemplation  of 
the  certainty  of  that  event :  it  is  a  fact  in  sus- 
pense, not  in  fiction. 

My  principal  errand  to  you  now  is  to  give 
you  information  on  the  following  subject : — 
The  moment  Mr.  Newton  knew  (and  I  took 
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care  that  be  should  leam  it  first  from  me) 
that  I  had  communioated  to  you  what  I  had 
concealed  from  him,  and  that  you  were  my 
authorship's  go-between  with  Johnson  on 
this  occasion,  he  sent  me  a  most  friendlv 
letter  indeed,  but  one  in  every  line  of  which 
I  could  hear  the  soft  murmurs  of  something 
like  mortification,  that  could  not  be  entirely 
suppressed.  It  contained  nothing  however 
that  you  yourself  would  have  blamed,  or 
that  I  hod  not  every  reason  to  consider  as 
oidence  of  his  regard  to  me.  He  concluded 
Hne  subject  with  desiring  to  know  something 
of  my  plan,  to  be  favor^  with  an  extract,  by 
M»y  of  bpecimen,  or  (which  he  should  like 
better  still)  with  wishing  me  to  order  John- 
son to  send  him  a  proof  as  fast  as  they  were 
printed  oif.  Determining  not  to  accede  to 
this  last  request  for  many  reasons  (but  es- 
pecially because  I  would  no  more  show  my 
poem  piecemeal  than  I  would  my  house  if  I 
had  one;  the  merits  of  the  structure  in 
either  case  being  equally  liable  to  suffer  by 
such  a  partial  view  of  it),  I  have  endeavored 
to  compromise  the  difference  between  us, 
and  to  satisfy  him  without  disgracing  myself. 
The  proof-sheets  I  have  absolutely,  though 
civilly  refused.  But  I  have  sent  him  a  copy 
of  the  arguments  of  each  book,  more  dilated 
and  circumstantial  than  those  inserted  in  the 
work ;  and  to  these  I  have  added  an  extract, 
as  he  desired ;  selecting,  as  most  suited  to 
his  taste,  the  view  of  the  restoration  of  all 
things— which  you  recollect  to  have  seen 
near  the  end  of  the  last  book.  I  hold  it 
necessary  to  tell  you  this,  lest,  if  you  should 
call  upon  him,  he  should  startle  you  by  dis- 
covering a  degree  of  information  upon  the 
subject  which  yon  could  not  otherwise  know 
how  to  reconcile  or  to  account  for. 

You  have  executed  your  commissions  d 
merveUk,  We  not  only  approve  but  admire. 
No  apology  was  wanting  for  the  balance 
struck  at  the  bottom,  which  we  accounted 
rather  a  beauty  than  a  deformity.  Pardon  a 
poor  poet,  who  cannot  speak  even  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  but  in  his  own  way. 

I  have  readXiUnardi  with  pleasure.  He  is 
a  lively,  sensible  young  fellow,  and  I  sup- 
pose a  very  favorable  sample  of  the  Italians. 
When  I  look  at  his  picture,  I  can  fancy  that 
I  can  see  in  him  that  good  sense  and  courage 
that  no  doubt  were  legible  in  the  face  of  a 
young  Roman  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Your  affectionate        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Okiey,  Dec  4,  1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  have  my  hearty 
thanks  for  a  very  good  barrel  of  oysters; 
which  necessary  acknowledgment  once  made, 
I  might  perhaps  show  more  kindness  by  cut- 
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ting  short  an  epistle  than  by  continoing  one, 
in  which  you  are  not  likely  to  find  your  ae^ 
count*  either  in  the  way  of  information  or 
amusement  The  season  of  the  year  huked 
is  not  very  friendly  to  such  communicatiom. 
A  damp  atmosphere  and  a  sunless  akj  will 
have  their  effect  upon  ihe  spirits ;  and  wheo 
the  spirits  are  checked,  farewell  to  all  hope 
of  being  good  company,  either  by  letter  or 
otherwise.  I  envy  those  happy  voyag<ers, 
who  with  so  much  ease  ascend  to  regiont 
unsullied  with  a  cloud,  and  date  their  epistles 
from  an  extra-mundane  situation.  No  won- 
der if  they  ontshine  us,  who  poke  aboQt  in 
the  dark  bielow,  in  the  vivacity  of  their  sallies, 
as  much  as  they  soar  above  us  in  their  ex- 
cursions. Not  but  that  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  go  to  the  clouds  for  wit :  on  the  contrary^ 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  discover  more* by  con- 
tinuing where  I  am.  Every  man  to  his  busi- 
ness. Their  vocation  is  to  see  fine  pros- 
pects, and  to  make  pithy  observations  upoa 
the  \vorld  below ;  such  as  these,  for  instance : 
that  the  earth,  beheld  from  a  height  that  one 
trembles  to  think  of,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
circular  plain ;  that  England  is  a  very  rich 
and  cultivated  country,  in  which  every  maai*s 
property  is  ascertained  by  the  hedges  that 
intersect  the  lands;  and  that  London  and 
Westminster,  seen  firom  the  neighborhood  of 
the  moon,  make  but  an  insignificant  figure. 
I  admit  the  utility  of  these  remarks ;  but,  in 
the  mealitime,  I  say  chacun  H  son  ga<U ;  and 
mine  is  rather  to  creep  than  fiy,  and  to  eury 
with  me,  if  possible,  an  unbroken  neck  to  thie 
grave. 

I  remain,  as  ever. 

Your  affectionate        W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHH  IfEWTOK. 

Otney,  Dec  13,  1784. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Having  imitated  no  man, 
I  may  reasonably  hope  tluit  I  shall  not  incur 
the  disadvantage  of  a  comparison  nith  my 
betters.  Milton's  manner  was  peculiar.  So 
is  Thomson^s.  He  that  should  write  like 
either  of  them  would  in  my  judgment  de- 
serve the  name  of  a  copyist,  but  not  a  poec 
A  judicious  and  sensible  reader  therrfore, 
like  yourself,  will  not  say  that  my  manner  is 
not  good,  because  it  does  not  re^semble  theirs, 
but  will  rather  consider  what  it  i»  in  it^^If. 
Blank  verse  is  susceptible  of  a  much  greater 
diversification  of  manner  than  ver^e  in  rfavme : 
and,  why  the  modern  writers  of  it  have  ail 
thought  proper  to  cast  their  numbers  alike,  I 
know  not  Certainly  it  was  not  ncc^vssity 
that  compelled  them  to  it*  I  flatter  my«elf 
however  that  I  have  avoided  that  samejiess 
with  others,  which  would  entitle  mc  to 
nothing  but  a  share  in  one  common  oblivion 
with  them  all.  It  is  possible  that^  &»  a  r^ 
viewer  of  my  former  volume  found  eause  to 
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•ay,  that  he  knew  not  to  what  class  of  writ- 
ers to  refer  me,  the  reviewer  of  this,  who- 
ever he  ahall  be,  may  see  occasion  to  remark 
the  same  singularity.  At  any  rate,  though  as 
little  apt  to  be  sanguine  as  most  men,  and 
fflort*  prone  to  fear  and  despond  than  to 
overrate  my  own  productions,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  I  shall  not  forfeit  anything  by 
thits  volume  that  I  gained  by  the  last  As  to 
the  title,  I  take  it  to  be  the  best  that  is  to  be 
had.  It  is  not  possible  that  a  book  including 
such  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  in  which  no 
particular  one  is  predominant,  should  find  a 
title  adapted  to  them  all.  tn  such  a  case  it 
seemed  almost  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  name  to  the  incident  that  gave  birth  to 
the  poem ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  me  that,  be- 
cause 1  performed  more  than  my  task,  there- 
fore **  The  Task  "  is  not  a  suitable  title.  A 
house  would  still  be  a  house,  though  the 
builder  of  it  should  make  it  ten  times  as  big 
as  he  at  first  intended.  I  might  indeed,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  the  Sunday  news- 
monger, call  it  the  Olio.  But  I  should  do 
myself  wrong :  for,  though  it  have  much  va- 
riety, it  has  1  trust  no  confusion. 

ror  the  same  reason  none  of  the  inferior 
titlen  apply  themselves  to  the  contents  at 
large  of  that  book  to  which  they  belong. 
They  are,  every  one  of  them,  taken  either 
from  the  leading  (I  should  say  the  introduc- 
tory) passage  of  that  particular  book,  or 
from  that  which  makes  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  it.  Had  I  set  oflT  with  a  design  to 
write  upon  a  gridiron,  and  had  I  actually 
written  near  two  hundred  lines  upon  that 
uten-iil,  as  I  have  upon  the  Sofa,  the  gridiron 
should  have  been  my  title*  But  the  Sofa 
being,  as  I  may  say,  the  starting-post,  from 
which  I  addressed  myself  to  the  long  race 
that  I  soon  conceived  a  design  to  run,  it  ac- 
quired a  just  pre-eminence  in  my  account, 
and  was  very  worthily  advanced  to  the  titu- 
lar honor  it  enjoys,  its  right  being  at  least  so 
&r  a  good  one,  that  no  word  in  t^e  language 
could  pretend  a  better. 

The  Time-piece  appears  to  me  (though  by 
some  accident  the  import  of  that  title  has 
eseapod  you)  to  have  a  degree  of  propriety 
beyond  the  most  of  them.  The  book  to 
which  it  belongs  is  intended  to  strike  the 
hour  that  gives  notice  of  the  approaching 
judgment ;  and,  dealing  pretty  largely  in  the 
signs  of  the  times,  seems  to  be  denominated, 
as  it  is,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accommo- 
dation to  the  subject 

As  to  the  word  eronn,  it  is  the  very  appel- 
lation which  Milton  himself,  in  a  certain  pas- 
asge  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  gives  to  the  ser- 
pent Not  having  the  book  at  hand,  I  cannot 
now  refer  to  it,  but  I  am  sure  of  the  fact  I 
am  mistaken,  too,  if  Shakspeare's  Cleopatra 
do  not  call  the  asp  by  whioii  she  thought  fit 
to  destroy  herself  by  the  same  name :  but, 


not  having  read  the  play  these  five-and- 
twenty  years,  I  will  not  afiSrm  it  They 
are  however,  without  all  doubt,  convertible 
terms.  A  worm  is  a  small  serpent,  and  a 
serpent  is  a  large  worm.  And  when  an  epi- 
thet significant  of  the  most  terrible  species  of 
those  creatures  is  adjoined,  the  idea  is  surely 
sufficiently  ascertained.  No  animal  of  the 
vermicular  or  serpentine  kind  is  crested  but 
the  most  formidable  of  all. 

Yours  afifectionately,        W.  C. 

The  passages  alluded  to  by  Cowper  are  as 
follows : 

O  Eve,  in  evil  hour  thou  didst  give  ear 
To  that  false  tDorm,  of  whomsoever  taught 
To  counterfeit  man's  voice ;  &c. 

Paradise  Lost,  book  9. 

Haet  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not  1 

Shakspbarb  8  Anthony  4»  Cleopatra,  Act  5. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UN  WIN. 

Olney,  Dec  18, 1781. 

My  dear  Friend,— I  condole  with  you  that 
you  had  the  trouble  to  ascend  St  Paulas  in 
vain,  but  at  the  same  time  congratulate  you 
that  you  escaped  an  ague*  I  should  be  very 
well  pleased  to  have  a  fair  prospect  of  a  bal- 
loon under  sail,  with  a  philosopher  or  two  on 
board,  but  at  the  same  time  should  be  very 
sorry  to  expose  myself,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  the  rigor  of  the  upper  regions  at  this 
seiison  for  the  sake  of  it  The  travellers 
themselves,  I  suppose,  are  secured  from  all 
injuries  of  the  weather  by  that  fervency  of 
spirit  and  agitation  of  mind  which  must  needs 
accompany  them  in  their  flight ;  advantages 
which  the  more  composed  and  phlegmatic 
spectator  is  not  equally  possessed  of. 

The  inscription  of  the  poem  is  more  your 
own  affair  than  any  other  person's.  You  have 
therefore  an  undoubted  right  to  fashion  it  to 
your  mind,  nor  have  I  the  least  objection  to 
the  slight  alteration  that  you  have  mode  in  it 
I  inserted  what  you  have  erased  for  a  reason 
that  was  perhaps  rather  chimerical  than  solid. 
I  feared  however  that  the  reviewers,  or  some 
of  my  sagacious  readers  not  more  merciful 
than  they,  might  suspect  that  there  was  a  se- 
cret design  in  the  wind,  and  that  author  and 
friend  h^  (Consulted  in  what  manner  author 
might  introduce  friend  to  public  notice  as  a 
clergyman  every  way  qualified  to  entertain  a 
pupil  or  two,  if  peradventure  any  gentleman 
of  fortune  were  in  want  of  a  tutor  for  hia 
children:  I  therefore  added  the  words  **And 
of  his  two  sons  only,"  by  way  of  insinuiMing 
that  you  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  your 
present  charge,  and  that  you  do  not  wish  for 
more;  thus  meaning  to  obviate  an  illiberal 
construction  which  we  are  both  of  as  incapa- 
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ble  of  deserving.  But,  the  same  caution  not 
having  appeared  to  you  to  be  necessary,  I 
am  very  willing  and  ready  to  suppose  that  it 
is  not  so. 

I  intended  in  my  last  to  have  given  vou  my 
reasons  for  the  compliment  that  I  paid  Bishop 
Bagot,  lest,  knowing  that  I  have  no  personal 
connexion  with  him,  you  should  suspect  me 
of  having  done  it  rather  too  much  at  a  ven- 
ture.* In  the  first  place,  then,  I  wished  the 
world  to  know  that  I  have  no  objection  to  a 
bishop,  quia  bishop.  In  the  second  place,  the 
brothers  were  all  five  mv  schoolfellows,  and 
very  amiable  and  valuable  boys  they  were. 
Thirdly,  Lewis,  the  bishop,  had  been  rudely 
and  coarsely  treated  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
on  account  of  a  sermon  which  appeared  to 
me,  when  I  read  their  extract  from  it,  to  de- 
serve the  highest  commendations,  as  exhibit- 
ing explicit  proof  both  of  his  good  sense  and 
his  unfeigned  piety.  For  these  causes,  me 
thereunto  moving,  I  felt  myself  happy  in  an 
opportunity  to  do  public  honor  to  a  worthy 
man  who  had  been  publicly  traduced;  and 
indeed  the  reviewers  themselves  have  since 
repented  of  their  aspersions,  and  have  travelled 
not  a  little  out  of  their  way  in  order  to  retract 
them,  having  taken  occasi<fh,  by  the  sermon 
preached  at  the  bishop's  visitation  at  Nor- 
wich, to  say  everything  handsome  of  his 
lordship,  who,  whatever  might  be  the  merit 
of  the  discourse,  in  that  instance,  at  least, 
could  himself  lay  claim  to  no  other  than  that 
of  being  a  hearer. 

Since  I  wrote,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Newton  that  did  not  please  me,  and  returned 
an  answer  to  it  that  possibly  may  not  have 
pleased  him.  We  shall  come  together  again 
soon  (I  suppose)  upon  as  amicable  terms  as 
usual :  but  at  present  he  is  in  a  state  of  mor- 
tification. He  would  have  been  pleased  had 
the  book  passed  out  of  his  hands  into  yours, 
or  even  out  of  yours  into  his,  so  that  he 
had  previously  had  opportunity  to  advise  a 
measure  which  I  pursued  without  his  recom- 
mendation, and  had  seen  the  poems  in  manu- 
script But  my  design  was  to  pay  you  a 
whole  compliment,  and  I  have  done  it  If  he 
says  more  on  the  subject,  I  shall  speak  free- 
ly, and  perhaps  please  him  less  than  I  have 
Gone  already. 

Yours,  with  our  love  to  you  all, 

W.  C. 

TO  THB  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 

Olii0]r,Chrtetma»«Te,  1784. 
My  dear  Friend, — I  am  neither  Mede  nor 
Persian,  neither  am  I  the  son  of  any  such,  but 
was  bora  at  Great  Berkhamstead,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, and  yet  I  can  neither  find  a  new 
title  for  my  l>ook,  nor  please  myself  with 
any  addition  to  the  old  one.    I  am,  however, 

*  TlroeAxAum, 


willing  to  hope,  that  when  the  volume  shall 
cast  itself  at  your  feet,  you  will  be  in  some 
measure  reconciled  to  the  name  it  bears,  es- 
pecially when  you  shall  find  it  justified  both 
by  the  exordium  of  the  poem  and  by  the  con- 
clusion. But  enough,  as  you  say  ^ith  great 
truth,  of  a  subject  very  unworthy  of  &o  much 
consideration. 

Had  I  heard  any  anecdotes  of  poor  dyin^ 

,  that  would  have  bid  fair  to  desene  your 

attention,  I  should  have  sent  them.  The  Little 
that  he  is  reported  to  have  uttered,  of  a  spir- 
itual import,  was  not  very  striking.  That 
little,  however,  I  can  give  you  upon  good  au- 
thority. His  brother,  asking  him  how  he 
found  himself,  he  replied,  **  I  am  composed^ 
and  think  that  I  may  safely  believe  myself 
entitled  to  a  portion."  The  worid  has  had 
much  to  say  in  his  praise,  and  both  prose  and 
verse  have  oeen  employed  to  celebrate  him  in 
"The  Northampton  Mercury."  But  Chris- 
tians, I  suppose,  have  judged  it  best  to  be 
silent  If  he  ever  drank  at  the  fountain  of 
life,  he  certainly  drank  also,  and  often  too 
freely,  of  certain  other  streams,  which  are  not 
to  be  bought  without  money  and  without 
price.  He  had  virtues  that  dazzled  the  nat- 
ural eye,  and  failings  that  shocked  the  spirit- 
ual one.     But  iste  dies  indicabiL 

W.  C. 

In  reviewing  the  events  in  Cowper*8  Life, 
recorded  in  the  present  volume,  our  remarka 
roust  be  brief.  His  personal  history  contin- 
ues to  present  the  same  afflicting  spectacle  of 
a  man  always  struggling  under  the  pressure 
of  a  load  from  which  no  eflfort,  either  on  hb 
own  part,  or  on  that  of  others,  is  able  to  ex- 
tricate him.  We  know  nothing  more  touch- 
ing than  some  of  the  letters  in  the  private 
correspondence  in  reference  to  this  subject; 
and  we  consider  them  indispensable  to  a 
clear  elucidation  of  the  state  of  his  mind  and 
feelings.  Their  deep  pathos,  their  ingenuous 
disclosure  of  all  that  he  feels,  and  still  more, 
of  all  that  he  dreads;  the  delusion  under 
which  the  mind  evidently  labors,  and  yet  the 
fixed  and  unalternble  integrity  of  principle 
that  reigns  within,  form  a  sublime  scene, 
that  awakens  sympathy  and  commauds  ad- 
miration. 

That  under  circumstances  of  such  deep 
trial,  the  powers  of  his  mind  sliould  retnain 
free  and  unimpaired ;  that  be  should  be  able 
to  produce  a  work  like  **  The  Task,"  destined 
to  survive  so  long  as  taste,  truth,  and  nature 
shall  exercise  their  empire  over  the  heart,  is 
not  only  a  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind,  but  serves  to  show  that  the 
preatest  calamities  are  not  without  their  aJ- 
leviation ;  that  God  knows  how  to  temper  tbt 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  and  that  the  bsafa 
may  be  on  fire  without  being  consumed. 

It  is  by  dispensationa  sudi  aa  these  thai  the 
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Moral  Governor  of  the  world  admonishes  and 
mstrocts  us ;  and  that  we  leorn  to  adore  his 
wisdom  and  overruling  power  and  love.  We 
al40  see  the  value  of  mental  resources,  and 
that  literature,  and  art,  and  science,  when 
consecrated  to  the  highest  ends,  not  only  en- 
noble our  existence,  but  are  a  solace  under  its 
beavieflt  cores  and  disquietudes.  It  was  this 
divine  philosophy,  so  richly  poured  over  the 
pngeii  of  the  Task,  that  strengthened  and 
so  stained  the  mind  of  Cowper.  The  Muse 
was  his  delight  and  refuge,  but  it  was  the 
MvLne  clad  in  the  panoply  of  heaven,  and 
noarin^  to  the  heights  of  Zion.  He  taught 
the  school  of  poets  a  sublime  moral  lesson, 
not  to  debfise  a  noble  art  by  ministering  to 
thtr  corrupt  passions  of  our  nature,  but  to 
make  it  the  vehicle  of  pure  and  elevated 
thought,  the  honorable  ally  of  virtue,  and  the 
handmaid  of  true  religion :  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  c^tivate  t^e  taste,  and  to  lead 
through  the  regions  of  poetic  fancy ; — 


li 


The  still  small  voice  is  wanted." 


It  is  this  characteristic  feature  that  consti- 
tutes the  charm  of  Cowner's  poetry,  and  his 
title  to  immortality.  He  approached  the 
temple  of  fame  through  the  vestibule  of  the 
tonetuary,  and  snatch^  the  live  coal  from  the 
burning  altar.  It  is  his  object  to  reprove  vice, 
to  vindicate  truth  from  error,  to  endear  home, 
by  making  it  the  scene  of  our  virtues,  and  the 
source  of  our  joys,  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of 
simple  and  harmless  pleasure,  to  exhibit  na- 
ture in  all  it8  attractive  forms,  and  to  trace 
God  in  the  works  of  his  Providence,  and  in 
the  mighty  dispensation  of  his  Grace. 


The  completion  of  the  second  volume  of 
Cowper*s  poems  formed  an  important  period 
in  his  literary  history.  It  was  the  era  of  the 
establishment  of  his  poetical  fame.  His  first 
volume  bad  already  laid  the  foundation ;  the 
second  raised  the  superstructure,  which  has 
secured  for  him  a  rcputition  as  honorable  as 
it  is  likely  to  be  lasting.  He  was  more  par- 
ticalarly  indebted  for  tLis  distinction  to  his 
inimitable  production,  "  The  Task,"  a  work 
which  every  succeeding  year  has  increasingly 
Tttauoped  with  the  seal  of  public  approbation. 
If  we  inquire  into  the  causes  of  its  celebrity, 
they  are  to  be  found  not  merely  in  the  multi- 
tade  of  poetical  beauties,  scattered  through- 
oat  the  poem ;  it  is  the  faithful  delineation  of 
iMlare,  and  of  the  scenes  of  real  life ;  it  is  the 
vein  of  pure  and  elevated  morality,  the  ex- 
qii^Qte  sensibility  of  feeling,  and  the  powcr- 
f«l  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  which 
eoo«titute  its  great  charm  and  interent  The 
eoart,  the  town,  and  the  country,  all  united 
in  iU  praise,  because  conscience  and  nature 
BO^  their  rights  to  be  extinguished, 


except  in  minds  the  most  perverted  or  de- 
praved. These  rights  are  coeval  with  our 
birth :  they  grow  with  our  growth,  and  yield 
only  to  that  universal  decree,  which  levels 
taste,  perception,  and  every  moral  feeling 
with  the  dust ;  and  which  will  finally  dissolve 
the  whole  system  of  created  nature,  and 
merge  time  itself  into  eternity. 

Cowper's  second  volume,  containing  his 
"Task,"  and  "Tirocinium,"  to  which  some 
smaller  pieces  were  afterwards  attached,  was 
ready  for  the  press  in  November,  1784,* 
though  its  publication  was  delayed  till  June, 
1785.  The  close  of  a  literary  undertaking 
is  always  contemplated  as  an  event  of  great 
interest  to  the  feelings  of  an  author.  It  is 
the  termination  of  his  labors  and  the  com- 
mencement of  his  hopes  and  fears.  Gibbon 
the  historian  has  thought  proper  to  record 
the  precise  hour  and  day,  in  which  he  con- 
cluded his  laborious  work,  of  the  "  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  with  feelings 
of  a  mingled  and  impressive  character. 

"  I  have  presumed,"  he  says,  **  to  mark  the 
moment  of  conception ;  I  shall  now  com- 
memorate the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance. 
It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th 
of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of  eleven 
and  twelve  that  I  wrote  the  last  lines  of  the 
lust  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several 
turns  in  a  herceau,  or  covered  walk  of  aca- 
cias, which  commands  a  prospect  of  the 
country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The 
air  was  temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the 
silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the 
waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent  I  will  not 
dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the 
recovery  of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the 
establishment  of  my  &me.  But  my  pride 
was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy 
was  spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I 
had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and 
agreeable  companion,  and  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  future  fate  of  my  history,  the 
life  of  the  historian  might  be  short  and  pre- 
carious."! 

These  chastened  feelings  are  implanted  by 
a  Divine  Power,  to  check  the  pride  and  exul- 
tation of  genius,  and  to  maintain  the  mind  in 
lowly  humility.  Nor  is  Pope's  reflection  less 
just  and  affecting  ;  "  The  morning  after  my 
exit,"  he  observes,  "the  sun  will  rise  as 
bright  as  ever,  the  flowers  smell  as  sweet,  the 
plants  spring  as  green,  the  world  will  proceed 
in  its  old  course,  and  people  laugh  ana  marry 
as  they  were  used  to  do.  | 

What  then  is  the  moral  that  is  conveyed  ? 
If  life  be  so  evanescent,  if  its  toils  and  labors, 
its  sorrows  and  joys,  so  quickly  pass  away, 
it  becomes  us  to  leave  some  memorial  behind, 

•  See  p.  168. 

t  Sec  Life  and  WritlngM  of  Edward  Gibbon,  p.  30^ 
fixed  to  hifl  ^  Decline  and  Pall,**  he 
t  See  Pope*a  LeUera. 
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that  we  have  not  lived  unprofitably  either  to 
others  or  to  ourselves ;  to  keep  the  mind  free 
from  prejudice,  the  heart  from  passion,  and 
the  life  fix>m  error ;  to  enlighten  the  ignorant, 
to  raise  the  fallen,  and  to  comfort  the  de- 
pressed; to  scatter  around  us  the  endear- 
ments of  kindness,  and  diffuse  a  spirit  of 
righteousness,  of  benevolence,  and  of  truth ; 
to  enjoj  the  sunshine  of  an  approving  con- 
science,  and  the  blessedness  of  inwara  joy 
and  peace ;  that  thus,  when  the  closing  scene 
shall  at  length  arrive,  the  ebbings  of  the  dis- 
solving frame  may  be  sustained  by  the 
triumph  of  Christian  hope,  and  death  prove 
the  portal  of  immortality. 

TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   HEWTOH.* 

Olnej,  Jan.  5, 178S. 

I  have  observed,  and  you  must  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  it  oftener  than  I,  that 
when  a  man  who  once  seemed  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian has  put  off  that  character  and  resumed 
his  old  one,  he  loses,  together  with  the  grace 
which  he  seemed  to  possess,  the  most  amiable 
part  of  the  character  that  he  resumes.  The 
best  features  of  his  natural  face  seem  to  be 
struck  out,  that  after  having  worn  religion 
only  as  a  handsome  mask  he  may  make  a 
more  disgustin?  appearance  than  he  did  be- 
fore he  assumed  it 

According  to  your  request,  I  subjoin  my 
epitaph  on  Dr.  Johnson ;  at  least  I  mean  to 
do  it,  if  a  drum,  which  at  this  moment  an- 
nounces the  arrival  of  a  giant  in  the  town, 
will  give  me  leave. 

Yours,  W.  C. 

EPITAPH  ON  Dr.  JOHNSON. 

Here  Johnson  lies — a  sage,  by  all  allow'd. 
Whom  to  have  bred  may  well  make  England 

proud; 
Whose  prose  was  eloquence  by  wisdom  taught, 
The  graceAil  vehicle  of  virtuous  thought : 
Whose  verse  may  claim,  grave,  masculine,  and 

strong, 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet's  sonfr : 
Who  many  a  noble  gift  (Vom  Heaven  possess'd, 
And  faith  at  last — alone  worth  all  the  rest. 
O  man  immortal  by  a  double  prize. 
By  fame  on  earth,  by  glory  in  the  skies ! 


TO  THE  KEV.  WILLIAM   UITWIK. 

01ney.»  Jan.  15, 1785. 

My  dear  William, — Your  letters  are  nlways 
welcome.  You  can  always  either  find  some- 
thing to  say,  or  can  amuse  me  and  yourself 
with  a  sociable  and  friendly  way  of  saying  no- 
thing. I  never  found  that  a  letter  was  the 
more  easily  written,  because  the  writing  of  it 
had  been  long  delayed.  On  the  contrary,  ex- 
perience  has  taught  me  to  answer  soon,  that 
I  may  do  it  witliout  difficulty.    It  is  in  vain 

*  PHvste  eonetpoadeaoe. 


to  wait  for  an  accumulation  of  materials  in  a 
sftuation  such  as  yours  and  mine,  productive 
of  few  events.  At  the  end  of  our  expecta- 
tions we  shall  find  ourselves  as  poor  as  at  the 
beginning. 

I  can  hardly  tell  you  \%ith  any  certainty  of 
information,  upon  what  terms  Mr.  Newton 
and  I  may  be  supposed  to  stand  at  present. 
A  month  (I  believe)  has  passed  since  I  heard 
from  him.  But  my  friseur,  having  been  io 
London  in  the  course  of  this  week,  whence 
he  returned  last  night,  and  having  called  at 
Hoxton,  brought  me  bis  love  and  an  excuse 
for  his  silence,  which,  he  said,  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  frequency  of  his  preachingt. 
at  this  season.  He  was  not  pleased  that  uiy 
manuscript  was  not  first  transmitted  to  him, 
and  I  have  cause  to  suspect  that  be  was  even 
mortified  at  being  informed  that  a  certain  in- 
scribed poem  was  not  inscribed  to  himself 
But  we  shall  jumble  together  again,  as  people 
that  have  an  affection  for  each  other  at  hoU 
tom,  notwithstanding  now  and  then  a  slight 
disagreement,  always  do. 

I  know  not  whether  Mr. has  acted  in 

consequence  of  your  hint,  or  whether,  not 
needing  one,  he  transmitted  to  us  his  bounty 
before  he  had  received  it.  He  has  however 
send  us  a  note  for  twenty  pounds;  with 
which  we  have  performed  wonders  in  behalf 
of  the  ragged  and  the  starved.  He  is  a  most 
extraordinary  young  man,  and,  though  I  shall 
probably  never  see  him,  w\\\  always  have  a 
niche  in  the  museum  of  my  reverential  re- 
membrance. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  set  a  thou- 
sand scribbers  to  work,  and  me  among  the 
rest  While  I  lay  in  bed,  waiting  till  I 
could  reasonably  hope  that  the  parlor  miglit 
be  ready  for  me,  I  invoked  the  Muse  and 
composed  the  following  epitaph.* 

It  is  destined,  I  bebeve,  to  the  "Gentle- 
man's Magazine,''  which  I  consider  as  a  re- 
spectable repository  for  small  matters,  which, 
when  entrusted  to  a  newspaper,  can  expect 
but  the  duration  of  a  day.  duU  Nichols  bar. 
ing  at  present  a  small  piece  of  mine  ra  his 
hands,  not  yet  printea,  (it  is  called  the 
Poplar  Field,  and  I  suppose  you  have  it.)  I 
wait  till  his  obstetrical  aid  has  brought  that 
to  light,  before  I  send  him  a  new  one.  In 
his  last  he  published  my  epitaph  upon 
Tiney  ;t  which,  I  Ukewise  imagine,  has  been 
long  in  your  collection. 

Not  a  word  yet  from  Johnson ;  I  am  easy 
however  upon  the  subject,  being  assorod 
that,  so  long  as  his  own  interest  is  at  stake, 
he  will  not  want  a  monitor  to  remind  him  of 
the  proper  time  to  publi&h. 


*  The  same  whicb  hta  been  loMrted  bi  fte 
leUer. 
t  One  ofOowper**  tkrorito  hsre« : 

**  Here  lies,  whom  hoond  did  neVr 
Nor  swiOer  grvyhound  fUkm,^  kc. 
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You  and  your  family  have  our  sincere  love. 
Forget  not  to  present  my  respectful  compli- 
ments to  Miss  Unwin,  and,  if  you  have  not 
done  it  already,  thank  her  on  my  part  for  the 
very  agreeable  narrative  of  Lunardi.  He  is  a 
young  man,  I  presume,  of  great  good  sense 
and  spirit,  (his  letters  at  least  and  his  enter- 
prising turn  bespeak  him  such,)  a  man  quuli- 
fied  to  shine  not  only  among  the  stars,*  but 
in  the  more  useful  though  humbler  sphere  of 
terreiitrial  occupation. 

I  have  been  crossing  the  channel  in  a  bal- 
loon, ever  since  I  read  of  that  achievement 
by  Btanchard.f  I  have  an  insatiable  thirst  to 
know  the  philosophical  reason  why  his  vehicle 
bad  like  to  have  fallen  into  the  sea,  when,  for 
aught  that  appears,  the  gas  was  not  at  all  ex- 
hausted. Did  not  the  extreme  cold  condense 
the  inflammable  air,  and  cause  the  globe  to 
collapse  ?  Tell  me,  and  be  my  Apollo  for- 
ever. 

Affectionately  yours,        W.  C, 

The  incident  connected  with  the  Poplar 
Field,  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  the 
above  letter,  is  recorded  in  the  verses.  The 
place  where  the  poplars  grew  is  called  Laven- 
don  Mills,  about  a  mile  from  Olney ;  it  was 
one  of  Cowper's  favorite  walks.  After  a 
long  absence,  on  revisiting  the  spot,  he  found 
the  greater  part  of  his  beloved  trees  lying 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  Four  only  sur- 
vived, and  they  have  recently  shared  the 
same  late.  But  poetry  can  dignify  the  mi- 
nutest events,  and  convert  the  ardor  of  hope 
or  the  pang  of  disappointment  into  an  oc- 
casion tor  pouring  forth  the  sweet  melody 
of  song.  It  is  to  the  above  incident  that  we 
are  indebted  for  the  following  verses,  which 
unite  the  charm  of  simple  imagery  with  a 
beautiful  and  affecting  moral  at  the  close. 

THE   POPLAR  FIELD. 

The  poplari  are  felled,  farewell  to  the  shade, 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade  ; 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  the  leaves, 
Nor  Oufe  on  m»  bosom  their  image  receives. 

Twelve  years  have  elapsed,  since  I  last  took  a 

▼lew 
Of  my  favorite  field,  and  the  bank  where  they 

grew; 
Aad  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are  laid, 
And   the  tree  is  my  seat,  that  once  lent  me  a 

shade. 

Ttie  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat, 
Where  the  hazels  afford  him  a  screen  fh>m  the 
heat, 

*  LujMnU*!  Dame  Is  aaiociited  with  the  sBroDants  of 
IbsfttiBie. 

t  fnenrhini,  eeoonpenied  by  Dr.  JeflHes^took  hia  de- 
atftitfeftirC\BUi«fyucn  the  castle  at  Dover.  Wbea  within 
eve  or  flix  mtleft  of  the  French  cuaat,  the  balloon  fell 
r«pldlv  lowvtl<i  the  tea,  and,  had  it  not  been  liiKhtened 
aad  a  breexe  •prung  up,  they  must  have  perished  in  the 


And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charm'd  me 

before, 
Resounds  with  his  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more. 

My  fugitive  years  are  hasting  away 
And  I  must  ere  long  tie  as  lowly  as  they. 
With  n  turf  on  my  breast  and  a  stone  at  my  head, 
Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  stead. 

The  change  both  my  heart  and  my  fancy  employs; 
I  reflect  on  the  frailty  of  man  and  his  joys; 
Short-lived  as  we  are,  yet  our  pleasures,  we  see, 
Have  a  still  shorter  date,  and  die  sooner  than  we. 


TO  JOSEFH  HILL,  ESQ.'' 

Ohiey,  Jan.  32, 1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^The  departure  of  the 
long  frost,  by  which  we  were  pinched  and 
squeezed  together  for  three  weeks,  is  a  most 
agreeable  circumstance.  The  weather  is  now 
(to  speak  poetically)  genial  and  jocund ;  and 
the  appearance  of  the  sun,  after  an  eclipse, 
peculiarly  welcome.  For,  were  it  not  that  I 
have  a  gravel  walk  about  sixty  yards  long, 
where  I  take  my  daily  exercise,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  look  at  a  fine  day  through  the 
window,  without  any  other  enjoyment  of  it; 
a  country  rendered  impassable  by  frost,  that 
has  been  at  last  resolved  into  rottenness, 
keeps  roe  so  close  a  prisoner.  Long  live  the 
inventors  and  improvers  of  balloons !  It  is 
always  clear  overhead,  and  by  and  by  we 
shall  use  no  other  road. 

How  will  the  Parliament  employ  them- 
selves when  they  meet? — to  any  purpose,  or 
to  none,  or  only  to  a  bad  one  ?  They  are 
utterly  out  of  my  favor.  I  despair  of  them 
altogether.  Will  they  pass  an  act  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  royal  wilderness?  Will 
they  make  an  eflectual  provision  for  a  north- 
ern fishery  ?  Will  they  establish  a  new  sink- 
ing fund  that  shall  infallibly  pay  off  the  na- 
tional  debt?  I  say  nothing  about  a  more 
equal  representation,!  because,  unless  they 
bestow  upon  private  gentlemen  of  no  prop- 
erty the  privilege  of  voting,  I  stand  no 
chance  of  ever  being  represented  myself. 
Will  they  achieve  all  these  wonders  or  none 
of  them?  And  shall  I  derive  no  other  ad^ 
vantage  from  the  great  Wittena^Gremot  of 
the  nation,  than  merely  to  read  their  debates, 
for  twenty  folios  of  which  I  would  not  give 
one  farthing? 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  BEV.   WttLIAM   UWWUt, 

Ohiey,  Feb.  7, 178S. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^We  live  in  a  state  of 

*  Private  correspondence. 

t  Mr.  Pitt  had  Introduced,  at  this  time,  his  celebrated 
bill  for  eOtecting  a  reform  in  the  national  representation ; 
the  leading  feature  of  which  was  to  transfer  the  elective 
franchise  from  the  smaller  and  decayed  borou^s  to  the 
liu^er  towns.  Thi*  proposition  was,  howerer,  rq|eoted 
by  a  cuusidurable  m^onty. 
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sach  nnintemipted  retiremeDtf  in  which  inci- 
dents worthy  to  be  recorded  occur  so  seldom, 
that  I  always  sit  down  to  write  with  a  dis- 
couraging conviction  that  I  have  nothing  to 
say.  The  event  commonly  justifies  the  pres- 
age. For,  when  I  have  filled  my  sheet,  I 
find  that  I  have  said  nothing.  Be  it  known 
to  you,  however,  that  I  may  now  at  least  com- 
municate a  piece  of  intelligence  to  which  you 
will  not  be  altogether  indifferent ;  that  I  have 
received  and  returned  to  Johnson  the  two 
first  proof-sheets  of  my  new  publication. 
The  business  was  despatched  indeed  a  fort- 
night ago,  since  when  I  have  heard  from  him 
no  further.  From  such  a  beginning,  how- 
ever, I  venture  to  prognosticate  the  progress, 
and  in  due  time  the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 
In  the  last  Gentleman's  Magazine  my  Pop- 
lar Field  appears.  I  have  accordingly  sent 
up  two  pieces  more,  a  Latin  translation  of  it, 
which  you  have  never  seen,  and  another  on 
a  rose-bud,  the  neck  of  which  I  inadvertently 
broke,  which  whether  you  have  seen  or  not 
I  know  not  As  fast  as  Nichols  prints  off 
the  poems  I  send  him,  I  send  him  new  ones. 
My  remittance  usually  consists  of  two ;  and 
he  publishes  one  of  them  at  a  time.  I  may 
indeed  furnish  him  at  this  rate,  without  put- 
ting myself  to  any  great  inconvenience.  For 
my  last  supply  was  transmitted  to  him  in 
August,  and  is  but  now  exhausted. 

I  communicate  the  following  at  your 
mother's  instance,  who  will  suffer  no  part  of 
my  praise  to  be  sunk  in  oblivion.  A  certain 
lord  has  hired  a  house  at  Clifton,  in  our 
neighborhood,  for  a  hunting  seat*  There 
he  lives  at  present  with  his  wife  and  daughter. 
They  are  an  exemplary  family  in  some  re- 
spects, and  (I  believe)  an  amiable  one  in  all. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Jones,  the  curate  of  that 
parish,  who  often  dines  with  them  by  invita^ 
tion  on  a  Sunday,  recommended  my  volume 
to  their  reading;  and  his  lordship,  after  having 
perused  a  part  of  it,  expressed  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  be  acquainted  with  the  author,  from 
motives  which  my  great  modesty  will  not 
suffer  me  to  particularize.  Mr.  Jones,  how- 
ever, like  a  ^ise  man,  informed  his  lordship 
that,  for  certain  special  reasons  and  causes,  I 
had  declined  going  into  company  for  many 
years,  and  that  therefore  he  must  not  hope 
for  my  acquaintance.  His  lordship  most 
civilly  subjoined  that  he  was  sorry  for  it 
'*Ana  is  that  all  ?"  say  you.  Now  were  I  to 
hear  you  say  so,  I  should  look  foolish  and 
say,  "  Yes.''  But,  having  you  at  a  distance,  I 
snap  my  fingers  at  you  and  say,  **  No  that  is 

not  all."    Mr.  ^  who  favors  us  now 

and  then  with  his  company  in  an  evening  as 
usual,  was  not  long  since  discoursing  with 
that  eloquence  whidi  is  so  peculiar  to  him- 
self, on  the  many  providential  interpositions 
that  had  taken  place  in  his  favor.    "  He  had 

*  liOrd  Petortwfuosh. 


wished  for  many  things,"  he  said,  **  which,  at 
the  time  when  he  formed  these  wishes,  seemed 
distant  and  improbable,  some  of  them  indeed 
impossible.  Among  other  wishes  that  he 
had  indulged,  one  was  that  he  might  be  con- 
nected with  men  of  genius  and  ability — and, 
in  my  connexion  vnth  this  worthy  gentleman,** 
said  he,  turning  to  me,  *'  that  wish,  I  am  sore, 
is  amply  gratified."  Yon  may  suppose  that 
I  felt  the  sweat  gush  out  upon  my  forehead 
when  I  heard  this  speech;  and  if  you  do,yoa 
will  not  be  at  all  mistaken.  So  much  waa  I 
delighted  with  the  delicacy  of  that  incense. 

Thus  far  I  proceeded  easily  enough ;  and 
here  I  laid  down  my  pen,  and  spent  some 
minutes  in  recollection,  endeavoring  to  find 
some  subject  with  which  I  might  fill  the  little 
blank  that  remains.  But  none  presents  itself. 
Farewell  therefore,  and  rememoer  these  who 
are  mindful  of  you  I 

Present  our  love  to  all  your  comfortable 
fireside,  and  believe  me  ever  most  affection- 
ately yours,  W.  C. 

They  that  read  Greek  with  the  accents, 
would  pronounce  the « in  ^«Xf4»  as  an  4.  But 
I  do  not  hold  with  that  practice,  though  edu- 
cated in  it  I  should  therefore  utter  it  just 
as  I  do  the  Latin  word  filio,  taking  the  quan- 
tity  for  my  guide. 


TO  THE  RBV.  JOHH  HEWTOH.* 

Olney,  Feb.  tk  1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  obliged  to  yon  for 
apprising  me  of  the  various  occasions  of  de- 
lay to  which  your  letters  are  liable.  Fur- 
nished  with  such  a  key,  I  shall  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  any  accidental  tardiness,  without 
supposing  anjTthing  worse  than  that  you 
yourself  have  been  interrupted,  or  that  your 
messenger  has  not  been  punctual. 

Mr.  Teedon  has  just  left  us.f  He  came  to 
exhibit  to  us  a  specimen  of  his  kinsman's 
skill  in  the  art  of  book-binding.  The  book 
on  which  he  had  exercised  his  ingenuity  waa 
your  life.  You  did  not  indeed  make  a  very 
splendid  appearance;  but,  considering  that 
you  were  dressed  by  an  untaught  artificer, 
and  that  it  was  his  first  attempt,  you  had  no 
cause  to  be  dissatisfied.  The  young  man  has 
evidently  the  possession  of  talents,  by  which 
he  might  shine  for  the  benefit  of  others  and 
for  his  own,  did  not  his  situation  smoth^ 
him.  He  can  make  a  dulcimer,  tune  it  play 
upon  it,  and  with  common  advantages  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  able  to  make  a  harp. 
sicord.  But  unfortunately  he  lives  where 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  at  all  in 
vogue.  He  can  convert  the  shell  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  into  a  decent  drink  ing^up ;  but,  when  ho 

♦  Private  oorrwtioodgnce. 

t  He  was  an  UaidUgeDl  scboolmaaler  al  CNaof  . 
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has  done,  he  most  either  fill  it  at  the  pump, 
or  use  it  merely  as  an  omument  of  his  own 
manteUtree.  ui  like  manner,  he  can  bind  a 
book ;  but,  if  he  would  have  books  to  bind, 
he  most  either  make  them  or  buy  them,  for 
we  have  few  or  no  literati  at  Olney.  Some 
men  have  talents  with  which  they  do  mis- 
chief; and  others  have  talents  with  which  if 
they  do  no  mischief  to  others,  at  least  they 
can  do  but  little  good  to  themselves.  They 
are  however  always  a  blessing,  unless  by  our 
own  folly  we  make  them  a  curse ;  for.  if  we 
cannot  turn  them  to  a  lucrative  account,  they 
may  however  furnish  us,  at  many  a  dull  sea- 
fion,  with  the  means  of  innocent  amusement 
Such  is  the  use  that  Mr.  Killingworth  makes 
of  hi^i ;  and  this  evening  we  nave,  I  think, 
made  him  happy,  having  furnished  him  with 
two  octavo  volumes,  in  which  the  principles 
and  practise  of  all  ingenious  arts  are  incul- 
cated and  explained.  I  make  little  doubt 
that,  by  the  help  of  them,  he  will  in  time  be 
able  to  perform  many  feats,  for  which  he 
will  never  be  one  farthing  the  richer,  but  by 
which  nevertheless  himself  and  his  kin  will 
be  much  diverted. 

The  winter  returning  upon  us  at  this  late 
season  with  redoubled  severity  is  an  event 
unpleasant  even  to  us  who  are  well  furnished 
with  fuel,  and  seldom  feel  much  of  it,  unless 
when  we  step  into  bed  or  get  out  of  it ;  but 
how  much  more  formidable  to  the  poor! 
When  ministers  talk  of  resources,  that  word 
never  fails  to  send  my  imagination  into  the 
mad-wall  cottages  of  our  poor  at  Olney. 
There  I  find  assembled  in  one  individual  the 
miMcnes  of  age,  sickness,  and  tlie  extremest 
penury.  We  have  many  such  instances 
iround  us.  The  parish  perhaps  allows  such 
a  one  a  shilling  a  week ;  but,  being  numbed 
with  cold  and  crippled  by  disease,  she  cannot 
pofuubly  earn  herself  another.  Such  persons 
therefore  suffer  all  that  famine  can  inflict 
upon  them,  only  that  they  are  not  actually 
starved ;  a  catastrophe  which  so  many  of 
them  I  suppose  would  prove  a  happy  release. 
One  cause  of  all  this  misery  is  the  exorbitant 
taxation  with  which  the  country  is  encum- 
bered, BO  that  to  the  poor  the  few  pence  they 
arc  able  to  procure  have  almost  lost  their 
value.  Yet  the  budget  will  be  opened  soon, 
and  soon  we  shall  hear  of  resources.  But  I 
could  conduct  the  statet^man  who  rolls  down 
to  the  House  in  a  chariot  as  splendid  as  that 
of  Photon  into  scenes  that,  if  he  had  any 
sennibility  for  the  woes  of  others,  would 
make  him  tremble  at  the  mention  of  the 
word. — ^This,  however,  is  not  what  I  intended 
when  I  began  this  paragraph.  I  was  going 
to  observe  that,  of  all  the  winters  we  have 
p-isjied  at  Olney,  and  this  is  the  seventeenth, 
the  present  has  confined  us  most.  Thrice, 
and  out  thrice,  since  the  middle  of  October, 
have  we  escaped  into  the  fields  for  a  little 


fresh  air  and  a  little  change  of  motion.  The 
last  time  indeed  it  was  at  some  peril  that  we 
did  it,  Mrs.  Unwin  having  slipped  into  a  ditch, 
and,  though  I  performed  the  part  of  an  active 
'squire  upon  the  occasion,  escaped  out  of  it 
upon  her  hands  and  knees. 

If  the  town  afford  any  other  news  than  I 
here  send  you,  it  has  not  reached  me  yet  I 
am  in  perfect  health,  at  least  of  body,  and 
Mrs.  Unwin  is  tolerably  well.  Adieu  I  We 
remember  you  always,  you  and  yours,  with 
as  much  anection  as  you  can  desire ;  which 
being  said,  and  said  truly,  leaves  me  quite  at 
a  loss  for  any  other  conclusion  than  that  of 

W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Olney,  Feb,  87, 1785 

My  dear  Friend, — I  write  merely  to  in- 
quire after  your  health,  and  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  hear  that  you  are  better.  Horace 
somewhere  advises  his  friend  to  give  his 
client  the  slip,  and  come  and  spend  me  even- 
ing with  him.  I  am  not  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  recommend  the  same  measure  to  you,  be- 
cause  we  are  not  such  very  near  neighbors 
as  a  trip  of  that  sort  requires  that  we  should 
be.  But  I  do  verily  wish  that  you  would  fa- 
vor me  with  just  five  minutes  of  the  time  that 
properly  belongs  to  your  clients,  and  place 
it  to  my  account  Employ  it,  I  mean,  in 
telling  me  that  you  are  better  at  least,  if  not 
recovered. 

I  have  been  pretty  much  indisposed  myself 
since  I  wrote  last ;  but  except  in  point  of 
strength  am  now  as  well  as  before.  My  dis- 
order was  what  is  commonly  called  and  best 
understood  by  the  name  of  a  thorough  cold ; 
which  being  mterpreted,  no  doubt  vou  well 
know,  signifies  shiverings,  aches,  burnings, 
lassitude,  together  with  many  other  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  Jameses  powder  is  my  nos- 
trum on  all  such  occasions,  and  never  fails. 
Yours,  my  dear  Friend,        W.  C. 

The  next  letter  discovers  the  playful  and 
sportive  wit  of  Cowper. 

TO    THE   REV.  J0H2I  NEWTON.* 

Olney,  March  19, 1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — You  will  wonder  no 
doubt  when  I  tell  you  that  I  write  upon  a 
card-table ;  and  will  be  still  more  surprised 
when  I  add  that  we  breakfast,  dine,  sup, 
upon  a  card-table.  In  short,  it  serves  all 
purposes,  except  the  only  one  for  which  it 
was  originally  designed.  The  solution  of 
this  mystery  shall  follow,  lest  it  should  run 
in  your  head  at  a  wrong  time,  and  should 
puzzle  you  perhaps  when  you  are  on  the 
point  01  ascending  your  pulpit:  for  I  have 

*  Privftte  oorreapoodeooe. 
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heard  you  say  that  at  such  seasons  your 
mind  is  often  troubled  with  impertinent  in- 
trusions. The  round  table  which  we  for- 
merly had  in  use  was  unequal  to  the  pressure 
of  my  superincumbent  breast  and  elbows. 
When  I  wrote  upon  it,  it  creaked  and  tilted, 
and  by  a  variety  of  inconvenient  tricks  dis- 
turbed the  process.  The  fly-table  was  too 
slight  and  too  small ;  the  square  dinins^-table 
too  heavy  and  too  large,  occupying,  when  its 
leaves  were  spread,  almost  the  whole  parlor ; 
and  the  sideboard-table,  having  its  station  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  fire,  and  not 
being  easily  shifted  out  of  its  place  and  into 
it  again,  by  reason  of  its  size,  was  equally 
unfit  for  my  purpose.  The  card-table,  there- 
fore, which  had  for  sixteen  years  been  ban- 
ished as  mere  lumber ;  the  card-table,  which 
is  covered  with  green  baize,  and  is  therefore 
preferable  to  any  other  that  has  a  slippery 
surface ;  the  card-table,  that  stands  firm  and 
never  totters, — is  advanced  to  the  honor  of 
assisting  me  upon  my  scribbling  occasions, 
and,  because  we  choose  to  avoid  the  trouble 
of  making  frequent  changes  in  the  position 
of  our  household  furniture,  proves  equally 
serviceable  upon  all  others.  It  has  cost  us 
now  and  then  the  downfall  of  a  glass :  for, 
when  covered  with  a  table-cloth,  the  fish- 
ponds are  not  easily  discerned;  and,  not 
being  seen,  are  sometimes  as  little  thought 
of  But,  having  numerous  good  qualities 
which  abundantly  compensate  that  single  in- 
convenience, we  spill  upon  it  our  coffee,  our 
wine,  and  our  ale,  without  murmuring,  and 
resolve  that  it  shall  be  our  table  still  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others.  Not  to  be  tedious,  I 
will  add  but  one  more  circumstance  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  only  because  it  will  impress 
upon  you,  as  much  as  anything  that  I  have 
said,  a  sense  of  the  value  we  set  upon  its  es- 
critorial  capacity.  Parched  and  penetrated 
on  one  side  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  it  has 
opened  into  a  large  fissure,  which  pervades 
not  the  moulding  of  it  only,  but  the  very 
substance  of  the  plank.  At  the  mouth  of 
this  aperture  a  sharp  splinter  presents  itself, 
which,  as  sure  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
gown  or  an  apron,  tears  it.  It  happens  un- 
fortunately to  be  on  that  side  of  this  excel- 
lent and  never-to-be-forgotton  table  which 
Mrs.  Unwin  sweeps  with  her  apparel,  almost 
as  often  as  she  rises  from  her  chair.  The 
consequences  need  not,  to  use  the  fashionable 
phrase,  be  given  in  detail:  but  the  needle 
ftets  all  to  rights;  and  the  card-table  still 
uolds  possession  of  its  functions  without  a 
rival. 

Clean  roads  and  milder  weather  have  once 
more  released  as,  opening  a  way  for  our  es- 
cape into  our  accustomea  walks.  We  have 
both  I  believe  been  sufierers  by  such  a  long 
eonfinement  Mrs.  Unwin  has  had  a  nervous 
fever  all  the  winter,  and  I  a  stomach  that  has 


quarrelled  with  everything,  and  not  seldom 
even  with  its  bread  and  butter.  Her  com- 
plaint I  hope  is  at  length  removed ;  but  mine 
seems  more  obstinate,  ^ving  way  to  nothing 
that  I  can  oppose  to  it,  except  just  in  tlie 
moment  when  the  opposition  is  made.  I 
ascribe  this  malady — ^both  our  maladies,  in* 
deed — in  a  great  measure  to  our  want  of  ex- 
ercise. We  have  each  of  us  practised  more 
in  other  days  than  lately  we  have  been  able 
to  take ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  till  I  was  more 
than  thirty  years  old,  it  was  almost  essential 
to  my  comfort  to  be  perpetually  in  motion. 
My  constitution  therefore  misses,  I  doubt  not, 
its  usual  aids  of  this  kind ;  and,  unless  for 
purposes  which  I  cannot  foresee,  Providenee 
should  interpose  to  prevent  it,  will  probably 
reach  the  moment  of  its  dissolution  the 
sooner  for  being  so  little  disturbed.  A  vitia- 
ted digestion  I  believe  always  terminates,  if 
not  cured,  in  the  production  of  some  chronic 
cal  disorder.  In  several  I  have  known  it 
produce  a  droosy.  But  no  matter.  Death  is 
inevitable ;  and  whether  we  die  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, a  wateiydeath  or  a  dry  one,  is  of  no 
consequence.  The  state  of  our  spiritual 
health  is  all.  Could  1  discover  a  few  more 
symptoms  of  convalescence  there^  this  body 
might  moulder  into  its  original  dust,  without 
one  sigh  from  me.  Nothing  of  all  this  did  I 
mean  to  say ;  but  I  have  said  it,  and  must  now 
seek  another  subject 

One  of  our  most  &vorite  walks  is  spoiled. 
The  spinney  is  cut  down  to  the  stumps — 
even  the  lilacs  and  the  syringas,  to  the  stumps. 
Little  did  I  think,  (though  indeed  I  might  liave 
thought  it,)  that  the  trees  which  screened  me 
from  the  sun  last  summer  would  this  winter 
be  employed  in  roasting  potatoes  and  boiling 
tea-kettles  for  the  poor  of  Olney.  But  so  it 
has  proved;  and  we  ourselves  have  at  this 
moment  more  than  two  wagon-loads  of  them 
in  our  wood-loft. 

Such  various  serriceii  can  trees  peribnn ; 
Whom  once  they  screen'd  from  heat,  in  time  they 
warm. 

A  letter  from  Manchester  reached  our  town 
last  Sunday,  addressed  to  the  mayor  or  other 
chief  magistrate  of  Olney.  The  purport  of  it 
was  to  excite  him  and  his  uinghbors  to  peti- 
tion Parliament  against  the  concessions  to 
Ireland  that  Government  hai»  in  contempla- 
tion. Mr.  Maurice  Smith,  as  constable,  took 
the  letter.  But  whether  that  most  respects 
ble  personage  amongtit  us  intends  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  it,  or  not,  I  am  ignorant. 
For  myself,  however,  I  can  pretty  well  an- 
swer, that  I  shall  sign  no  petition  of  the  sort ; 
both  because  I  do  not  think  myself  compe- 
tent to  a  right  understanding  of  the  question, 
and  because  it  appears  to  me  that,  whatever 
be  the  event,  no  place  in  England  ean  be  less 
concerned  in  it  than  Olney. 
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We  rejoice  that  you  are  all  well.  Oar  love 
attends  Mrs.  Newton  and  yourself,  and  the 
yoong  ladies. 

I  am  yours,  my  dear  friend,  as  usual, 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  BBV.  WILLIAM  UKWIN. 

Olney,  llarch  SO,  1785. 

My  dear  Williamr— I  thank  you  for  your 
letter.  It  made  me  laugh,  and  there  are  not 
many  things  capable  of  being  contained 
within  the  dimensions  of  a  letter  for  which  I 
see  cause  to  be  more  thankful.  I  was  pleased 
too  to  see  my  opinion  of  his  lordship^s  twiv- 
chakmeey  upon  a  subject  that  you  had  so 
much  at  heart,  completely  verifiea.  I  do  not 
know  that  the  eye  of  a  nobleman  was  ever 
dissected.  I  cannot  help  supposing,  however, 
that  were  that  organ,  as  it  exists  in  the  head 
of  such  a  personage,  to  be  accurately  ex- 
amined, it  would  be  found  to  differ  materi- 
ally in  its  construction  from  the  eye  of  a 
commoner;  so  very  diiferent  is  the  view  that 
men  in  an  elevated  and  in  an  humble  station 
have  of  the  same  object.  What  appears 
great,  sublime,  beautiful,  and  important  to 
YOU  and  to  me,  when  submitted  to  my  lord 
or  his  grace,  and  submitted  too  with  tne  ut- 
most humility,  is  either  too  minute  to  be  visi- 
ble at  all,  or,  if  seen,  seems  trivial  and  of  no 
iccount  My  supposition  therefore  seems 
not  altogether  chimerical. 

In  two  months  I  have  corrected  proof- 
sheets  to  the  amount  of  ninety-three  pages, 
and  no  more.  In  other  words,  I  have  re- 
ceived three  packets.  Nothing  is  quick 
enough  for  impatience,  and  I  suppose  that 
the  impatience  of  an  author  has  the  quickest 
of  all  possible  movements.  It  appears  to  me, 
however,  that  at  this  rate  we  shall  not  pub- 
h«h  till  next  autumn.  Should  you  happen 
therefore  to  pass  Johnson's  door,  pop  in  your 
head  as  you  go,  and  just  insinuate  to  him 
that,  were  his  remittances  rather  more  fre- 
quent, that  frequency  would  be  no  inconve- 
nience to  me.  I  much  expected  one  this 
evening,  a  fortnight  having  now  elapsed  since 
the  arrival  of  tlie  last.  But  none  came,  and 
I  felt  myself  a  little  mortified.  I  took  up  the 
aewspaper,  however,  and  read  it  There  I 
found  tluit  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch  are, 
alW  all  tlieir  negotiations,  going  to  war. 
8aob  reflections  as  these  struck  me.  A  great 
part  of  Europe  is  going  to  be  involved  in  the 
greatest  of  all  calamities :  troops  are  in  mo- 
tion— artillery  is  drawn  together — cabinets 
are  busied  in  contriving  schemes  of  blood 
and  devastation — ^thousands  will  perish  who 
are  incapable  of  understanding  the  dispute, 
aod  thousands  who,  whatever  the  event  may 
be,  are  little  more  interested  in  it  than  my- 
aeU^  will  suffer  unspeakable  hardships  in  the 
eoorae  of  the  quarrel. — ^Well  I  Mr.  Poet,  and 


how  then?  You  have  composed  certain 
verses,  which  you  are  desirous  to  see  in 
print,  and,  because  the  impression  seems  to 
be  delayed,  you  are  displeased,  not  to  say 
dispirited.  Be  ashamed  of  yourself!  you 
live  in  a  world  in  which  your  feelings  may 
find  worthier  subjects — ^be  concerned  for  the 
havoc  of  nations,  and  mourn  over  your  re- 
tarded volume  when  you  find  a  dearth  of 
more  important  tragedies ! 

You  postpone  certain  topics  of  conference 
to  our  next  meeting.  Wnen  shall  it  take 
place  ?  I  do  not  wish  for  you  just  now,  be- 
cause the  garden  is  a  wilderness,  and  so  is 
all  the  country  around  us.  In  May  we  shall 
have  'sparagus,  and  weather  in  which  we 
may  stroll  to  Weston ;  at  least  we  may  hope 
for  it ;  therefore  come  in  May :  you  will  find 
us  happy  to  receive  you  and  as  much  of  your 
fair  household  as  you  can  bring  with  you. 

We  are  very  sorry  for  your  uncle's  indis- 
position. The  approach  of  summer  seems 
however  to  be  in  his  favor,  that  season  being 
of  all  remedies  for  the  rheumatism,  I  believe, 
the  most  efl^ectual. 

I  thank  you  for  your  intelligence  concern- 
ing the  celebrity  of  John  Gilpin.  You  may 
be  sure  that  it  was  agreeable ;  but  your  own 
feelings,  on  occasion  of  that  article,  pleased 
me  most  of  all.  Well,  my  friend,  be  com- 
forted !  You  had  not  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing publicly,  "  I  know  the  author."  But  the 
author  himself  will  say  as  much  for  you 
soon,  and  perhaps  will  feel  in  doing  so  a 
gratification  equal  to  your  own.* 

In  the  affiiir  of  face-painting,  I  am  precisely 
of  your  opinion. 

Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   HEWTON.f 

Olney,  April  9,  1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^In  a  letter  to  the  printer 
of  the  Northampton  Mercury,  we  have  the 
following,  history: — ^An  ecclesiastic  of  the 
name  of  Ziehen,  German  superintendent  or 
Lutheran  bishop  of  Zctterfeldt,  in  the  year 
1779  delivered  to  the  courts  of  Hanover  and 
Brunswick  a  prediction  to  the  following  pur- 
port: that  an  earthquake  is  at  hand,  the 
greatest  and  most  destructive  ever  known ; 
that  it  will  originate  in  the  Alps  and  in  their 
neighborhood,  especially  at  Mount  St.  Goth- 
ard ;  at  the  foot  of  which  mountain  it  seems 
foqx  rivers  have  their  source,  of  which  the 
Rhine  is  onef — ^the  names  of  the  rest  I  have 
forgotten — they  are  all  to  be  swallowed  up ; 

*  He  alludes  to  the  poem  of  *^  Tirocinium,**  which  was 
inscribed  to  Mr.  Unwio. 

t  Private  correspondence. 

I  This  is  a  geographical  error.  The  Rhine  takes  its 
rise  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons.  It  is  the  Rhone  which 
derives  its  source  from  the  western  flank  of  Mount  St. 
Gothard,  where  there  are  three  sprinirs,  which  unite 
their  waters  to  that  torrent.  The  river  Aar  riaea  not  br 
distant,  but  there  ia  no  other  river.— En. 
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that  the  earth  will  open  into  an  immense  fis- 
sure, which  will  divide  all  Europe,  reaching 
from  the  aforesaid  mountain  to  the  states  of 
Holland;  that  the  Zuyder  Sea  will  be  ab- 
sorbed in  the  gulf;  that  the  Bristol  Channel 
will  be  no  more ;  in  short,  that  the  north  of 
Europe  will  be  separated  from  the  south,  and 
that  seven  thousand  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages will  be  destroyed.  This  prediction  he 
delivered  at  the  aforesaid  courts  in  the  year 
seventy-nine,  asserting  that  in  February  fol- 
lowing the  commotion  would  begin,  and  that 
by  Easter  1786  the  whole  would  be  accom- 
plished. Accordingly,  between  the  15th  and 
27th  of  February,  in  the  year  eighty,  the  pub- 
lic gazettes  and  ne^'spapers  took  notice  of 
several  earthquakes  in  the  Alps,  and  in  the 
regions  at  their  foot;  particularly  about 
Mount  St  Gothard.  From  this  partial  ful- 
filment, Mr.  O argues  the  probability  of 

a  complete  one,  and  exhorts  the  world  to 
watch  and  be  prepared.  He  adds  moreover 
that  Mr.  Ziehen  was  a  pious  man,  a  man  of 
science,  and  a  man  of  sense ;  and  that  when 
he  gave  in  his  writing  he  offered  to  swear  to 
it — I  suppose,  as  a  revelation  from  above. 
He  is  since  dead. 

Nothing  in  the  whole  affair  pleases  me  so 
much  as  that  he  has  named  a  short  day  for 
the  completion  of  his  prophecy.  It  is  tedious 
work  to  hold  the  judgment  in  suspense  for 
many  years ;  but  anybody  methinks  may  wait 
with  patience  till  a  twelvemonth  shall  pass 
away,  especially  when  an  earthquake  of  such 
magnitude  is  in  question.  I  do  not  say  that 
Mr.  Ziehen  is  deceived;  but,  if  he  be  not,  I 
will  say  that  he  is  the  first  modem  prophet 
who  has  not  both  been  a  subject  of  deception 
himself  and  a  deceiver  of  others.  A  year 
will  show. 

Our  love  attends  all  your  family.  Believe 
me,  my  dear  friend,  affectionately  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  THE   BEV.  JOHN  KEWTON.* 

Olney,  April  22, 178S. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^When  I  received  your 
account  of  the  great  celebrity  of  John  Gilpin, 
I  felt  myself  both  flattered  and  grieved. 
Being  man,  and  having  in  my  composition 
all  the  ingredients  of  which  other  men  are 
made,  and  vanity  among  the  rest,  it  pleased 
me  to  reflect  that  I  was  on  a  sudden  become 
so  famous,  and  that  all  the  world  was  bifey 
inquiring  after  me:  but  the  ne.xt  moment, 
recollecting  my  former  self,  and  that  thirteen 
years  ago,  as  harmless  as  John's  history  is,  I 
should  not  then  have  written  it,  my  spirits 
sank,  and  I  was  ashamed  of  my  success. 
Your  letter  was  followed  the  next  post  by 
one  from  Mr.  Unwin.    You  tell  me  that  I 

*  PrlTatB  oorrespondeDee. 


am  rivalled  by  Mrs.  Bellamy  ;*  and  he,  that 
I  have  a  competitor  for  fame  not  less  formid* 
able  in  the  Learned  Pig.  Alas !  what  in  an 
author's  popularity  wor£  in  a  world  tiiat  can 
suffer  a  prostitute  on  one  side,  and  a  pig  on 
the  other,  to  eclipse  his  brightest  glones  ?  I 
am  therefore  sufficiently  humbled  by  theae 
considerations;  and,  unless  I  should  here- 
after be  ordained  to  engross  the  pubhc  atten- 
tion by  means  more  magnificent  than  a  bong, 
am  persuaded  that  I  shall  suffer  no  real  de- 
triment by  their  applause.  I  have  produced 
many  things,  under  the  influence  oi  despair, 
which  hope  would  not  have  permitted  to 
spring.  But  if  the  soil  of  that  melancholy 
in  which  I  have  walked  so  lon^,  has  thrown 
up  here  and  there  an  unprofitable  fungus,  it 
is  well  at  least  that  it  is  not  chai^eable  with 
having  brought  forth  poison.  Like  you«  I 
see,  or  think  1  can  see,  that  Gilpin  may  hare 
his  use.  Causes,  in  appearance  trivial,  pro- 
duce often  the  most  beneficial  consequciKres; 
and  perhaps  my  volumes  may  now  travel  to 
a  distance,  which,  if  they  had  not  been  ush- 
ered into  the  world  by  that  notable  horse- 
man, they  would  never  have  reached.  Our 
temper  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
ancient  Jews.  They  would  neither  dance 
nor  weep.  We  indeed  weep  not,  if  a  man 
mourn  unto  us ;  but  I  must  needs  say  that, 
if  he  pipe,  we  seem  disposed  to  dance  with 
the  greatest  alacrity. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REY.  WILLIAM  WWa. 

Olney,  Aprtt  90,  HSSu 
My  dear  Friend, — ^I  return  you  thankn  for 
a  letter  so  warm  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
celebrity  of  John  Gilpin.  I  little  thought, 
when  I  mounted  him  upon  my  Pegasus,  that 
he  would  become  so  famous.  I  have  learned 
also  from  Mr.  Newton  that  he  is  equally  re- 
nowned  in  Scotland,  and  that  a  lady  Uieje 
had  undertaken  to  write  a  second  part,  on 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  Gilpin^s  return  to  Lon- 
don ;  but,  not  succeeding  in  it  as  she  wi:«hed, 
she  dropped  it  He  tells  me  likewi^  tiiat 
the  head  master  of  St  PauPs  school  (who 
he  is  I  know  not)  has  conceived,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  entertainment  thai  John  has  mU 
forded  him,  a  vehement  desire  to  write  to  me. 
Let  us  hope  he  will  alter  his  mind;  for, 
should  we  even  exchange  civilities  on  the 
occasion.  Tirocinium  will  spoil  all.  The 
great  estimation  however  m  which  this 
knight  of  the  stone-bottles  is  held  may  turn 
out  a  circumstance  propitious  to  the  volume, 
of  which  his  history  will  make  a  part  Thoee 
events  that  prove  the  prelude  to  our  greatest 
success  are  often  apparently  trivia]  in  ihem- 

*  A  celebrated  actreae,  who  wrale  ber  nMmein,  vhloih 
were  much  read  at  that  tLmt» 
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selves,  and  such  as  seemed  to  promise  no- 
thing. The  disappointment  that  Horace  men- 
tions is  reversed — We  design  a  mug,  and  it 
pioves  a  hogshead.  It  is  a  little  hard  that  1 
alone  should  be  unfurnished  with  a  printed 
copy  of  this  facetious  story.  When  you 
visit  London  next,  you  must  buy  the  most 
elegant  impression  of  it,  and  bring  it  with 
you.  I  thank  you  also  for  writing  to  John- 
son. I  lik^jwise  wrote  to  him  myself.  Your 
letter  and  mine  together  have  operated  to 
admiration.  There  needs  nothing  more  but 
that  the  effect  be  lasting,  and  the  whole  will 
soon  be  printed.  We  now  draw  towards 
ihe  middle  of  the  fifth  book  of  "The  Task." 
The  main,  Johnson,  is  like  unto  some  vicious 
horses  that  I  have  known.  They  would  not 
budge  till  they  were  spurred,  and  when  they 
were  spurred  they  would  kick.  So  did  he — 
hh  temper  was  somewhat  disconcerted ;  but 
his  pace  was  quickened,  and  I  was  con- 
tented. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  follow- 
ing sentence  in  Mr.  Newton's  last — ^'*I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  your 
proceeding  as  to  the  publication." — Now, 
therefore,  we  are  friends  again.  Now  he 
once  more  inquires  after  the  work,  which, 
till  he  had  disburdened  himself  of  this  ac- 
knowledgment, neither  he  nor  I  in  any  of 
our  letters  to  each  other  ever  mentioned. 
Some  aide-wind  has  wafted  to  him  a  report 
of  those  reasons  by  which  I  justified  my  con- 
duct I  never  made  a  secret  of  them.  Both 
your  mother  and  I  have  studiously  deposited 
them  with  those  who  we  thought  were  most 
likely  to  transmit  them  to  him.  They  wanted 
only  a  hearing,  which  once  obtained,  their 
solidity  and  cogency  were  such  that  they 
were  sure  to  prevail. 

You  mention .    I  formerly  knew  the 

man  you  mention,  but  his  elder  brother  much 
better.  We  were  school-fellows,  and  he  was 
one  of  ft  club  of  seven  Westminster  men,  to 
which  I  belonged,  who  dined  together  every 
Thursday.  Should  it  please  God  to  give  me 
ability  to  perform  the  poet's  part  to  some 
porpone,  many  whom  I  once  called  friends, 
but  who  have  since  treated  me  with  a  most 
magnificent  indifference,  will  be  ready  to 
take  me  by  the  hand  again,  and  some,  whom 
I  never  held  in  that  estimation,  will,  like 
,  who  was  but  a  boy  when  I  left  Lon- 
don, boast  of  ft  connexion  with  me  which 
they  never  had.  Had  I  the  virtues,  and 
mcea,  and  accomplishments  of  St.  Paul 
bim«(elf,  I  might  have  them  at  Olney.  and 
nobody  would  care  a  button  about  me,  your- 
self and  one  or  two  more  excepted.  Fame 
begpts  favor,  and  one  talent,  if  it  be  rubbed 
a  uttle  bright  by  use  and  practice,  will  pro- 
cure ft  man  more  friends  than  a  thousand  vir- 
tues. Dr.  Johnson  (I  believe),  in  the  life  of 
one  of  oar  poets,  says  that  he  retired  from 


the  world  flattering  himself  that  he  should 
be  regretted.  But  the  world  never  missed 
him.  I  think  his  observation  upon  it  is,  that 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  retreat  of  any  indi- 
vidual is  soon  fiUed  up ;  that  a  man  may  al- 
ways be  obscure,  if  he  chooses  to  be  so ;  and 
that  he  who  neglects  the  world  will  be  by  the 
world  neglected. 

Your  mother  and  I  walked  yesterday  in 
the  Wildemes.s.  As  we  entered  the  gate,  a 
glimpse  of  something  white,  contained  in  a 
little  hole  in  the  gate-post,  caught  my  eye. 
I  looked  again,  and  discovered  a  bird's  nest, 
with  two  tiny  eggs  in  it.  By-and-by  they 
will  be  fledged,  and  tailed,  and  get  wing- 
feathers,  and  fly.  My  case  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  parent  bird.  My  nest  is  in 
a  little  nook.  Here  I  brood  and  hatch,  and 
in  due  time  my  progeny  takes  wing  and 
whistles. 

We  wait  for  the  time  of  your  coming  with 
pleasant  expectations. 

Yours  truly,       W.  C. 


The  following  letter  records  an  impressive 
instance  of  the  instability  of  human  life ;  and 
also  contains  some  references,  of  deep  pathos, 
to  his  own  personal  history  and  feelings. 

TO  THE  KEY.  JOHN  NEWTOH.* 

Olney,  May,  178S. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  do  not  know  that  I 
shall  send  you  news;  but,  whether  it  be 
news  or  not,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  re- 
late the  fact,  lest  I  should  omit  an  article  of 
intelligence  important  at  least  at  Olney.  The 
event  took  place  much  nearer  to  you  than  to 
us,  and  yet  it  is  possible  that  no  account  of 
it  may  yet  have  reached  you. — ^Mr.  Ash- 
burner  the  elder  went  to  London  on  Tues- 
day se'nnight  in  perfect  health  and  in  high 
spirits,  so  as  to  be  remarkably  cheerful ;  and 
was  brought  home  in  a  hearse  the  Friday 
following.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  town, 
he  complained  of  an  acute  pain  in  his  elbow, 
then  in  his  shoulder,  then  in  both  shoulders ; 
was  blooded ;  took  two  doses  of  such  medi- 
cine as  an  apothecary  thought  might  do  him 
good ;  and  oied  on  Thursday  in  the  morning 
at  ten  o'clock.  When  I  first  heard  the  ti- 
dings I  could  hardly  credit  them;  and  yet 
have  lived  long  enough  myself  to  have  seen 
manifold  and  most  convincing  proofs  that 
neither  health,  great  strength,  nor  even  youth 
itself,  afford  the  least  security  from  the  stroke 
of  death.  It  is  not  common,  however,  for 
men  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  to  die  so  sud- 
denly. I  saw  him  but  a  few  days  before, 
with  a  bundle  of  gloves  and  hatbands  under 
his  arm,  at  the  door  of  Geary  Ball,  who  lay 
at  that  time  a  corpse.    The  following  dfty  I 

*  Piirmte  oorreepondenoe. 
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saw  him  march  before  the  coffin^  and  lead 
the  procession  that  attended  Geary  to  the 
grave.  He  might  be  truly  said  to  march,  for 
his  step  was  heroic,  his  figure  athletic,  and 
his  countenance  as  firm  and  confident  as  if 
he  had  been  bom  only  to  bury  others,  and 
was  sure  never  to  be  buried  himself.  Such 
he  appeared  to  me,  while  I  stood  at  the  win- 
dow and  contemplated  his  deportment ;  and 
then  he  died. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  .tenderness  and  affec- 
tionate kindness  with  which  you  recollect  our 
past  intercourse,  and  express  your  hopes  of 
my  future  restoration.  I  too,  within  the  last 
eight  months  have  had  my  hopes,  tliough 
they  have  been  of  short  duration,  cut  off  like 
the  foam  upon  the  waters.  Some  previous 
adjustments  indeed  are  necessary,  before  a 
lasting  expectation  of  comfort  can  have  place 
in  me.  There  are  those  persuasions  in  my 
mind  which  either  entirely  forbid  the  en- 
trance of  hope,  or,  if  it  enter,  immediately 
eject  it  They  are  incompatible  with  any 
such  inmate,  and  must  be  turned  out  them- 
selves before  so  desirable  a  guest  can  possi- 
bly have  secure  possession.  This,  you  say, 
will  be  done.  It  may  be,  but  it  is  not  done 
yet ;  nor  has  a  single  step  in  the  course  of 
God^s  dealings  with  me  been  taken  towards 
it  If  I  mend,  no  creature  ever  mended  so 
slowly  that  recovered  at  last  I  am  like  a 
slug  or  snail,  that  has  fallen  into  a  deep  well: 
slug  as  he  is,  he  performs  his  descent  with  an 
alacrity  proportioned  to  his  weight ;  but  he 
does  not  crawl  up  again  quite  so  fast  Mine 
was  a  rapid  plunn^e  ;  but  my  return  to  day- 
light, if  I  am  indeed  returning,  is  leisurely 
enough.  I  \\ish  you  a  swift  progress,  and  a 
pleasant  one,  through  the  great  subject  that 
you  have  in  hand  ;*  and  set  that  value  upon 
your  letters  to  which  they  are  in  themselves 
entitled,  but  which  is  certainly  increased  by 
that  peculiar  attention  which  the  writer  of 
them  pays  to  me.  Were  I  such  as  I  once 
was,  I  should  say  that  I  have  a  claim  upon 
your  particular  notice  which  nothing  ought 
to  supersede.  Most  of  your  other  connex- 
ions you  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  formed 
by  your  own  act;  but  your  connexion  with 
me  was  the  work  of  God.  The  kine  that 
went  up  with  the  ark  from  Bethshemish  left 
what  they  loved  behind  them,  in  obedience  to 
an  impression  which  to  them  was  perfectly 
dark  and  unintelligible.!  Your  journey  to 
Huntingdon  was  not  less  wonderful.  He 
indeed  who  sent  you  knew  well  wherefore, 
but  you  knew  not  That  dispensation  there- 
fore would  furnish  me,  as  long  as  we  can 
both  remember  it,  with  a  plea  for  some  dis- 
tinction at  your  hands,  had  I  occasion  to  use 

*  Mr.  NewUm  was  at  this  time  preparing  two  volumes 
af  Sermons  for  the  press,  on  the  sutMect  of  the  Messiah* 
preaclied  on  the  occasion  of  the  Commemoration  of 
BandeL 

t  See  1  Sam.  tI.  7—10. 


and  urge  it,  which  I  have  not  But  1  am  al- 
tered since  that  time ;  and  if  your  affection 
for  me  has  ceased,  you  might  very  reason- 
ably justify  your  change  by  mine.  I  can  say 
nothing  for  myself  at  present ;  but  this  I  can 
venture  to  foretell,  that,  should  the  restora- 
tion of  which  my  friends  assure  me  obtain,  I 
shall  undoubtedly  love  those  who  have  con- 
tinued to  love  me,  even  in  a  state  of  trans- 
formation from  my  former  self,  much  more 
than  ever.  I  doubt  not  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  friends  in  his  prosperity ;  all  kings  have 
many.  But  when  his  nails  became  like 
eagles'  claws,  and  he  ate  grass  like  an  ox,  I 
suppose  he  had  few  to  pity  him. 

We  are  going  to  pay  Mr.  PomfVet*  a  morn- 
ing visit  Our  errand  is  to  see  a  fine  bed  of 
tulips,  a  sight  tJiat  I  never  saw.  Fine  paint- 
ing, and  God  the  artist  Mrs.  Unwm  has 
something  to  say  in  tlie  cover.  I  leave  her 
therefore  to  make  her  own  courtesy,  and 
only  add  that  I  am  yours  and  Mrs.  Newton's 

Affectionate        W.  C. 


TO  THE   KKV.  JOHN  WEWTON.t 

Olney,  June  4, 1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Mr.  Greatheed  had  your 
letter  the  day  after  we  received  it.J  He  is  a 
well-bred,  agreeable  young  man,  and  one 
whose  eves  have  been  opened,  I  doubt  not, 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  as  well  as  for  hi« 
own.  He  preached  at  Olncy  a  day  or  two 
ago,  and  I  have  reason  to  think  yarn  accept- 
ance and  success.  One  person,  at  least  who 
had  been  in  prison  some  weeks,  received  his 
enlargement  under  him.  I  sliould  have  bten 
glad  to  have  been  a  hearer,  but  that  privilege 
is  not  allowed  me  yet 

My  book  is  at  length  printed,  and  I  re- 
turned the  last  proof  to  Johnson  on  Tuesday. 
I  have  ordered  a  copy  to  Charles  Square,  and 
have  directed  Johnson  to  enclose  one  with  it 
addressed  to  John  Bacon,  Esq.  I  was  obli^r^-d 
to  give  you  this  trouble,  not  being  *urv'  uf 
the  place  of  his  abode.  I  have  taken  tlie 
liberty  to  mention  him,  as  an  artist,  in  tenns 
that  he  well  deserves.  The  pasjuge  was 
written  soon  after  I  received  the  engraving 
with  which  he  favored  me,}  and  while  thr 
impression  that  it  made  upon  me  was  yet 
warm.  He  will  therefore  excuse  the  liberty 
that  I  have  taken,  and  place  it  to  the  account 
of  those  feelings  which  he  himself  excited. 

*  The  rector  at  that  time  of  Bmbertoo,  near  Oloej. 

t  Private  corre8pondi»nce». 

X  The  Rev.  Mr.  GreaUieed  was  a  man  of  piety  and 
talent,  and  much  respected  In  his  day.  Ue  vrote  a  attoit 
and  interesting  memoir  of  Cutrper. 

$  The  engraving  of  Baeon*s  celebrated  monmneiii  oC 
Lcffd  Chatham,  In  Weetminster  Abbey. 

The  passage  alluded  to  ia  aa  ft>Uow•^- 

**  Bacon  there 

Give^  more  tluin  femnle  beauty  lo  a  stone 

And  Chatham^t  eioqoeaoe  to  marble  Upa.^ 

Tkt  TiuL,  Book  L 
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The  walking  season  is  returned.  We 
risit  the  Wilderness  daily.  Mr.  Throckmor- 
ton lant  summer  presented  me  with  the  key 
of  hi«  garden.  The  family  are  all  absent, 
except  the  priest  and  a  servant  or  two ;  so 
that  tlie  honeysuckles,  lilacs,  and  syringas, 
are  all  our  own. 

We  are  well,  and  our  united  love  attends 
yourselves  and  the  young  ladies. 
Vours,  my  dear  friend, 

With  much  affection,    W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  June  35, 1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  write  in  a  nook  that  I 
call  my  boudoir.  It  is  a  summer-house  not 
much  bigger  than  a  sedan-chair,  the  door  of 
which  opens  into  the  garden,  that  is  now 
crowded  with  pinks,  roses,  and  honeysuckles, 
and  the  window  into  my  neighbor's  orchard. 
It  formeriy  served  an  apothecary,  now  dead, 
as  a  smoking-room ;  and  under  my  feet  is  a 
trapdoor  which  once  covered  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  where  he  kept  his  bottles ;  at  pres- 
ent, however,  it  is  dedicated  to  sublimer 
unes.  Having  lined  it  with  garden-mats,  and 
furnished  it  with  a  table  and  two  chairs,  here 
I  write  all  that  I  write  in  summer  time, 
whether  to  my  friends  or  to  the  public.  It 
U  secure  from  all  noise,  and  a  refuge  from 
all  intrusion ;  for  intruders  sometimes  trouble 
me  in  the  winter  evenings  at  Olney:  but 
(thanks  to  my  boudoir !)  I  can  now  hide  my- 
self from  them.  A  poet's  retreat  is  sacred : 
lljcy  acknowledge  the  truth  of  that  proposi- 
tion, and  never  presume  to  viohite  it.* 

The  last  sentence  puts  me  in  mind  to  tell 
you  that  I  have  ordered  my  volume  to  your 
door.  My  bookseller  is  the  most  dilatory  of 
all  his  fraternity,  or  you  would  have  re- 
ceiv^  it  long  since.  It  is  more  than  a  month 
since  I  returned  him  the  last  proof,  and  con- 
sequently, since  the  printing  was  finished.  I 
sent  him  the  manuscript  at  the  beginning  of 
last  November,  that  he  might  publish  while 
the  town  was  full,  and  he  will  hit  the  exact 
moment  when  it  is  entirely  empty.  Patience 
(you  will  perceive)  is  in  no  situation  ex- 
empted from  the  severest  trials;  a  remark 
that  may  servo  to  comfort  you  under  the 

numberless  trials  of  your  own. 

W.  C. 

•  (\>wp«r*ii  ■luniner^ioiiBe  is  stiU  in  existence.  It  is  a 
mnMlU  humble  buildiuXi  wtuale  at  the  back  of  the  prem- 
t»»  which  he  occupied  at  Olney,  and  commanding  a  full 
new  of  th«  church  and  of  the  ricarage-houee.  Humble 
Uaw^fvr  a»  U  appears,  it  ia  approached  with  those  feel- 
ui/to  jf  venonUlon  which  the  scene  of  so  many  Interest- 
tw  rmill*cU4m»  cannot  fall  to  inspire.  There  he  wrote 
•  Tbe  Taak.*'  and  moat  of  his  Poora«,  except  during  the 
rttfuf  of  the  winter  mouths.  Thore  loo  he  earned  on 
that  etrfjitolatory  correxpondoncc,  which  1«  dlallngulJ«hed 
by  n  much  wit,  eaae  and  graceftjlnc*s  «nd  hv  the  over- 
Amiwn  of  a  warm  and  air.-cltoruile  hiart.  No  traveller 
ffvin*  lo  «U»*r  wlUiout  cowiderins?  il  l«  bo  the  nhrUw  of 
Ibe  miuea,  and  leavln?  behind  o  piM'tical  tnbule  to 
yw  maaorf  t^  ao  dinunguiahcd  an  nuthor. 


Cowper  again  feelingly  alludes  in  the  let- 
ter which  follows,  to  that  absence  of  mental 
comfort  under  which  he  so  habitually  la- 
bored. 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON.* 

Olney,  June  35, 1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^A  note  that  we  received 
from  Mr.  Scott,  by  your  desire,  informing  us 
of  the  amendment  of  Mrs.  Newton's  health, 
demands  our  thanks,  having  relieved  us  from 
no  little  anxiety  upon  her  account  The 
welcome  purport  of  it  was  soon  after  con- 
firmed, 80  that  at  present  we  feel  ourselves 
at  liberty  to  hope  that  by  this  time  Mrs. 
Newton's  recovery  is  complete.  Sally's  looks 
do  credit  to  the  air  of  Hoxton.  She  seems 
to  have  lost  nothing,  either  in  complexion  or 
dimensions,  by  her  removal  hence;  and, 
which  is  still  more  to  the  credit  of  your 
great  town,  she  seems  in  spiritual  things 
also  to  be  the  very  same  Sally  whom  we 
knew  once  at  Olney.  Situation  therefore  is 
nothing.  They  who  have  the  means  of  grace 
and  an  art  to  use  them,  will  thrive  anywhere ; 
others,  nowhere.  More  than  a  few,  who 
were  formerly  ornaments  of  this  garden 
which  you  once  watered,  here  flourished,  and 
here  have  seemed  to  wither.  Others,  trans- 
planted into  a  soil  apparently  less  favorable 
to  their  growth,  either  find  the  exchange  an 
advantage,  or  at  least  are  not  impaired  by  it. 
Of  myself,  who  had  once  both  leaves  and 
fruit,  but  who  have  now  neither,  1  say  noth- 
ing, or  only  this— that  when  I  am  over- 
whelmed  with  despair  I  repine  at  my  barren- 
ness, and  think  it  hard  to  be  thus  blighted; 
but  when  a  glimpse  of  hope  breaks  in  upon 
me,  I  am  contented  to  be  the  sapless  thing  I 
am,  knowing  that  He  who  has  commanded 
me  to  wither  can  command  me  to  flourish 
again  when  He  pleases.  My  experiences 
however  of  this  latter  kind  are  rare  and  tran- 
sient The  light  that  reaches  me  cannot  be 
compared  either  to  that  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
moon.  It  is  a  flash  in  a  dark  night,  during 
which  the  heavens  seem  opened  only  to  shut 

again. 

We  inquired,  but  could  not  learn,  that 
anything  memorable  passed  in  the  last  mo- 
ments of  poor  Nathan.  I  listened  in  expec- 
tation that  he  would  at  least  acknowledge 
what  all  who  knew  him  in  his  more  lively 
days  had  so  long  seen  and  lamented,  his 
neglect  of  the  best  things,  and  his  eager  pur- 
suit of  riches.  But  he  was  totally  silent 
upon  that  subject  Yet  it  was  evident  that 
the  cares  of  the  world  had  choked  in  him 
much  of  the  good  seed,  and  that  he  was  no 
longer  the  Nathan  whom  we  have  so  often 
heard  at  the  old  house,  rich  in  spirit,  though 
poor  in  expression :  whose  desires  were  un- 
utterable in  every  sense,  both  because  they 
*  Private  correspondenoe. 
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were  too  big  for  laDguage,  and  because  Na- 
than had  no  language  for  them.  I  believe 
with  you  however  that  he  is  safe  at  home. 
He  had  a  weak  head  and  strong  passions, 
which  He  who  made  him  well  knew,  and  for 
which  He  would  undoubtedly  make  great 
allowance.  The  forgiveness  of  God  is  large 
h'M  absolute ;  so  large,  that  though  in  gen- 
eral He  calls  for  confession  of  our  sins,  He 
sometimes  dispenses  with  that  preliminary, 
and  will  not  suffer  even  the  delinquent  him- 
self to  mention  his  transgression.  He  has 
so  forgiven  it,  that  He  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten it  too,  and  will  have  the  sinner  to  forget 
it  also.  Such  instances  perhaps  may  not  be 
common,  but  I  know  that  there  have  been 
such,  and  it  might  be  so  with  Nathan. 

I  know  not  what  Johnson  is  about,  neither 
do  I  now  inquire.  It  will  be  a  month  to- 
morrow since  I  returned  him  the  last  proof. 
He  might,  I  suppose,  have  published  by  this 
time  without  hurrying  himself  into  a  fever, 
or  breaking  his  neck  through  the  violence  of 
his  despatch.  But  having  never  seen  the 
book  advertised,  I  conclude  that  he  has  not 
Had  the  Parliament  risen  at  the  usual  time, 
he  would  have  been  just  too  late,  and  though 
it  sits  longer  than  usual,  or  is  likely  to  do 
so,  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  were  too  late 
at  last  Dr.  Johnson  laughs  at  Savage  for 
charging  the  still-birth  of  a  poem  of  his 
upon  the  bookseller's  delay ;  yet,  when  Dr. 
Johnson  had  a  poem  of  his  own  to  publish, 
no  man  ever  discovered  more  anxiety  to 
meet  the  market.  But  I  have  taken  thought 
about  it  till  I  am  grown  weary  of  the  subject, 
and  at  last  have  placed  mvself  much  at  my 
ease  upon  the  cushion  of  this  one  resolution, 
that,  if  ever  I  have  dealings  hereafter  with 
my  present  manager,  we  will  proceed  upon 
other  terms. 

Mr.  Wright  called  here  last  Sunday,  by 
whom  Lord  Dartmouth  made  obliging  inqui- 
ries after  the  volume,  and  was  pleased  to  say 
that  he  was  impatient  to  see  it  I  told  him 
that  I  had  ordered  a  copy  to  his  lordship, 
which  I  hoped  he  would  receive,  if  not  soon, 
at  least  before  he  should  retire  into  the 
country.  I  have  also  ordered  one  to  Mr. 
Barham. 

We  sufier  in  this  country  very  much  by 
drought  The  com,  I  believe,  is  in  most 
places  thin,  and  the  hay  harvest  amounts  in 
some  to  not  more  than  the  fifth  of  a  crop. 
Heavy  taxes,  excessive  levies  for  the  poor, 
and  lean  acres,  have  brought  oar  farmers  al- 
most to  their  wits*  end  ;  and  many  who  are 
not  farmers  are  not  very  remote  from  the 
same  point  of  despondency.  I  do  not  de- 
spond, because  I  was  never  much  addicted  to 
anxious  thoughts  about  the  future  in  respect 
of  temporals.  But  I  feel  myself  a  little  an- 
gry with  a  minister  who,  when  he  imposed  a 
tax  upon  gloves,  was  not  ashamed  to  call 


them  a  luxury.  Caps  and  boots  lined  with 
fur  are  not  accounted  a  luxury  in  Russim, 
neither  can  gloves  be  reasonably  deemed 
such  in  a  climate  sometimes  hardly  less  se- 
vere than  that  Nature  indeed  is  content 
with  little,  and  luxury  seems,  in  some  re- 
spect, rather  relative  than  of  any  fixed  con- 
struction. Accordingly  it  may  become  in 
time  a  luxury  for  an  Englishman  to  wear 
breeches,  because  it  is  possible  to  exist  with* 
out  them,  and  because  persons  of  a  moderate 
income  may  find  them  too  expensive,  f 
hope  however  to  be  hid  in  the  dust  before 
that  day  shall  come ;  for,  having  worn  them 
so  many  years,  if  they  be  indeed  a  luxury, 
they  are  such  a  one  as  I  could  very  ill  spare  ; 
yet  spare  them  I  must,  if  I  cannot  afford  to 
wear  them. 

We  are  tolerably  well  in  health,  and  as  to 
spirits,  much  as  usual — seldom  better,  some- 
times worse. 

Yours,  my  dear  fnend,  affectionately, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  BET.  JQHH  UK W  TOW.* 

Oloey,  hOj  %  178Sl 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Yon  wrong  your  own 
judgment  when  you  represent  it  as  not  to  be 
trusted;  and  mine,  if  you  suppose  that  I 
have  that  opinion  of  it  Had  you  disap. 
proved,  I  should  have  been  hurt  and  morti- 
fied.  No  man*s  disapprobation  would  have 
hurt  me  more.  Your  favorable  sentiments 
of  my  book  must  consequently  give  me 
pleasure  in  the  some  proportion.  By  the 
post,  last  Sunday,  I  haa  a  letter  from  Lord 
Dartmouth,  in  which  he  thanked  me  for  mj 
volume,  of  which  he  had  read  only  a  part 
Of  that  part  however  he  expresses  hmiself  in 
terms  with  which  my  authorship  has  abun- 
dant cause  to  be  satisfied ;  and  adds  that  the 
specimen  has  made  him  impatient  for  the 
whole.  I  have  likewise  received  a  letter 
from  a  judicious  friend  of  mine  in  London, 
and  a  man  of  fine  taste,  unknown  to  yon« 
who  speaks  of  it  in  the  same  langua^. 
Fortified  by  these  cordials,  I  feel  mvNelt 
qualified  to  face  the  world  without  much 
anxiety,  and  delivered  in  a  great  measure 
from  those  fears  which  I  suppose  all  men 
feel  upon  the  like  occasion. 

My  first  volume  I  sent,  as  yon  may  remem* 
ber,  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  accompanied  by 
a  friendly  but  respectfnl  epistle.  His  Lord. 
ship  however  thought  it  not  worth  his  while 
to  return  me  any  answer,  or  to  take  the  \esul 
notice  of  my  present  I  sent  it  also  to  Col- 
man,  with  whom  I  once  was  intimate.  He 
likewise  proved  too  great  a  man  to  recollect 
me ;  and,  though  he  has  published  since,  did 
not  account  it  necessary  to  return  the  coid« 
plimcnt    I  have  tillowed  myself  to  be  a  little 

*  PriYKto  «orrBBp<iod«iiee. 
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pleaned  with  an  opportunity  to  show  them 
tiut  I  resent  their  treatment  of  me,  and  have 
sent  this  book  to  neither  of  them.  They  in- 
deed are  the  former  friends  to  whom  I  par- 
ticularly allude  in  mv  epistle  to  Mr.  Hill ; 
tod  it  is  possible  that  they  may  take  to 
themselves  a  censure  that  they  so  well  de- 
lenre.  If  not,  it  matters  not;  for  I  shall 
never  have  any  communication  with  them 
hereafter. 

If  Mr.  Bates  has  found  it  difficult  to  fur- 
nish you  with  a  motto  to  your  volumes  I 
havo  no  reason  to  imagine  that  I  shall  do  it 
easily.  1  shall  not  leave  my  books  unran- 
aacked ;  but  there  is  something^  so  new  and 
peculiar  in  the  occasion  that  suggested  your 
lubject,  that  I  question  whether  in  nil  the 
cUxaics  can  be  found  a  sentence  suited  to  it 
Our  sins  and  follies,  in  this  country,  assume 
a  fhape  that  heathen  writers  had  never  any 
opportunity  to  notice.  They  deified  the 
dead  indeed,  but  not  in  the  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter.* The  new-made  god  had  an  altar  of 
hU  own ;  and  they  conducted  the  ceremony 
without  sacrilege  or  confusion.  It  is  pos- 
sible however,  and  I  think  barely  so,  that 
aomewhat  may  occur  susceptible  of  accom- 
mod;Uion  to  your  purpose ;  and  if  it  should, 
I  »»hall  be  happy  to  serve  you  with  it. 

I  told  you,  I  believe,  that  the  spinney  has 
been  cut  down;  and,  though  it  may  seem 
oatiieient  to  have  mentioned  such  an  occur- 
rence once,  I  cannot  help  recurring  to  the 
melancholy  theme.  Last  night,  at  near  nine 
o'clock,  we  entered  it  for  the  first  time  this 
summer.  We  had  not  walked  many  yards 
ia  it,  before  we  perceived  that  this  pleasant 
retreat  is  destined  never  to  be  a  pleasant  re- 
treat again.  In  one  more  year,  the  whole 
will  bo  a  thicket  That  which  was  once  the 
serpentine  walk  is  now  in  a  state  of  trans- 
formation, and  is  already  become  as  woody 
u)  the  rest  Poplars  and  elms  without  num- 
ber are  springing  in  the  turf.  They  are 
DOW  as  high  as  the  knee.  Before  the  sum- 
mer is  ended  they  will  be  twice  as  high; 
and  the  growth  of  another  season  will  moke 
them  trees.  It  will  then  be  impossible  for 
any  but  a  sportaman  and  his  dog  to  penetrate 
it  The  desolation  of  the  whole  scene  is 
such  that  it  sank  our  spirits.  The  ponds  are 
dry.  The  circular  one,  in  front  of  the  her- 
outage,  is  filled  with  flags  and  rushes;  so 
that  if  it  contains  any  water,  not  a  drop  is 
visible.    The  weeping  willow  at  the  side  of 

*  Oowntr  sllodas  In  this  pMsaffc^  to  Uie  Commenioni- 
tluo  cW  tUadel,  in  WeeUniiuter  Abbey,  and  its  reaein- 
bkaop  lo  an  act  of  coxMinizaiion.  HU  cenimra  b  doubly 
montod ;  la  poetry,  m  well  u  in  prose  :— 

Ten  thousand  alt 
fMratly  preaenl  at  a  mend  aonff* 
Coaunemoniioo  mad ;  content  to  h«ar 
(O  wondHrftil  elRoci  of  iluiiic*a  power !) 
MoMtali'a  tfukMcy  fbr  Handcru  sake. 
Bat  hm»  wirthlnlrai  tliao  sacrilego  mlirht  Benre,**  Ate 
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it,  the  only  ornamental  plant  that  has  es- 
caped the  axe,  is  dead.  The  ivy  and  the 
moss,  with  which  the  hermitage  was  lined, 
are  torn  away ;  and  the  very  mats  that  cov- 
ered the  benches  have  been  stripped  off, 
rent  in  tatters,  and  trodden  under  foot.  So 
farewell,  spinney;  I  have  promised  myself 
that  I  will  never  enter  it  again.  We  have 
both  prayed  in  it :  you  for  me,  and  I  for  you. 
But  it  is  desecrated  from  this  time  forth,  and 
the  voice  of  prayer  will  be  heard  in  it  no 
more.  The  fate  of  it  in  this  respect,  how- 
ever deplorable,  is  not  peculiar.  The  spot 
where  Jacob  anointed  his  pillar,  and,  which 
is  more  apposite,  the  spot  once  honored 
with  the  presence  of  Him  who  dwelt  in  the 
bush,  have  long  since  suffered  similar  dis- 
grace, and  are  become  common  ground. 

There  is  great  severity  in  the  application 
of  the  text  you  mention — ^I  am  their  music. 
But  it  is  not  the  worse  for  that  We  both 
approve  it  highly.  The  other  in  Ezekiel 
does  not  seem  quite  so  pat  The  prophet 
complains  that  his  word  was  to  the  people 
like  a  pleasant  song,  heard  with  delight,  but 
soon  forgotten.  At  the  Commemoration,  I 
suppose  that  the  word  is  nothing,  but  the 
music  all  in  all.  The  Bible  however  will 
abundantly  supply  you  with  applicable  pas- 
sages. All  passages,  indeed,  that  animadvert 
upon  the  profanation  of  God*s  house  and 
worship  seem  to  present  themselves  upon 
the  occasion. 

Accept  our  love  and  best  wishes ;  and  be- 
lieve me,  my  dear  friend,  with  warm  and  true 
affection. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  KEV.   WILLIAM  UlTWIN. 

Olney,  July  37, 1789. 

My  dear  William, — ^You  and  your  party 
left  me  in  a  frame  of  mind  that  indisposed 
me  much  to  company.  I  comforted  myself 
with  the  hope  that  I  should  spend  a  silent 
day,  in  which  I  should  find  abundant  leisure 
to  indulge  sensations,  which,  though  of  the 
melancholy  kind,  I  yet  wished  to  nourish. 
But  that  hope  proved  vain.    In  less  than  an 

hour  after  your  departure,  Mr.  made 

his  appearance  at  the  greenhouse  door.  We 
were  obliged  to  ask  him  to  dinner,  and  he 
dined  with  us.  He  is  an  agreeable,  sensible, 
well-bred  young  man,  but  with  all  his  recom- 
mendations I  felt  that  on  that  occasion  I 
could  have  spared  him.  So  much  better  are 
the  absent,  whom  we  love  much,  than  the 
present  whom  we  love  a  little.  I  have  how- 
ever made  myself  amends  since,  and,  nothing 
else  having  interfered,  have  sent  many  a 
thought  after  you. 

You  had  been  gone  two  days,  when  a  vio* 
lent  thunder-storm  came  over  ns.  I  was 
passing  out  of  the  parlor  into  the  hall,  with 
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Mungo  at  ray  heels,  when  a  flash  seemed  to 
fill  the  room  with  fire.  In  the  same  instant 
came  the  clap,  so  that  the  explosion  was,  I 
suppose,  perpendicular  to  the  roof.  Mango's 
courage  upon  the  tremendous  occasion  con- 
strained me  to  smile,  in  spite  of  the  solemn 
impression  that  such  an  event  never  fails  to 
affect  me  with — ^the  moment  that  he  heard 
the  thunder  (which  was  like  the  burst  of  a 
great  gun)  with  a  wrinkled  forehead,  and 
with  eyes  directed  to  the  ceiling,  whence  the 
sound  seemed  to  proceed,  he  barked ;  but  he 
barked  exactly  in  concert  with  the  thunder. 
It  thundered  once,  and  he  barked  once,  and 
80  precisely  the  very  instant  when  the  thun- 
der happened,  that  both  sounds  seemed  to 
begin  and  end  together.  Some  dogs  will 
clap  their  tails  close,  and  sneak  into  a  comer 
at  such  a  time,  but  Mungo  it  seems  is  of  a 
more  fearless  family.  A  house  at  no  great 
distance  from  ours  was  the  mark  to  which 
the  lightning  was  directed ;  it  knocked  down 
the  chimney,  split  the  building,  and  carried 
away  the  corner  of  the  next  house,  in  which 
lay  a  fellow  drunk  and  asleep  upon  his  bed. 
It  roused  and  terrified  him,  and  he  promises 
to  get  drunk  no  more ;  but  I  have  seen  a 
woeful  end  of  many  such  conversions.  I 
remember  but  one  such  storm  at  Olney  since 
I  have  known  the  place,  and  I  am  glad  that 
it  did  not  happen  two  days  sooner  for  the 
sake  of  the  ladies,  who  would  probably,  one 
of  them  at  least,  have  been  alarmed  by  it.  I 
have  received,  since  ypu  went,  two  very  flat- 
tering letters  of  thanks,  one  from  Mr.  Bacon, 
and  one  from  Mr.  Barham,  such  as  might 
make  a  lean  poet  plump  and  an  humble  poet 
proud.  But,  being  myself  neither  lean  nor 
humble,  I  know  of  no  other  effect  they  had 
than  that  they  pleased  me ;  and  I  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  to  you,  not  without  an 
assured  hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  also. 
We  are  now  going  to  walk,  and  tlius  far  I 
have  written  before  I  have  received  your 
letter. 

Friday. — ^I  must  now  be  as  compact  as 
possible.  When  I  began,  I  designed  four 
sides,  but,  my  packet  being  tranformed  into 
two  single  epistles,  I  can  consequently  afford 
you  but  three.  I  have  filled  a  large  sheet 
with  animadversions  upon  Pope.  1  am  pro- 
ceeding with  my  translation — 

"  VeHs  et  remis,  omnibus  nervis," 

as  Hudibras  has  it;  and  if  God  give  me 
health  and  ability,  will  put  it  into  your  hands 

when  I  see  you  next     Mr. has  just  left 

us.  He  has  read  my  book,  and,  as  if  fearful 
that  I  had  overlooked  some  of  them  myself, 
has  pointed  out  to  me  all  its  beauties.  I  do 
assure  you  the  man  has  a  very  acute  discern- 
ment, and  a  taste  that  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
V  ith.  I  hope  that  you  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
Be  not  sorry  that  your  love  of  Christ  was 


excited  in  you  by  a  picture.  Could  a  dog  or 
a  cat  suggest  to  me  the  thought  that  Christ 
is  precious,  I  would  not  despise  that  thought 
because  a  do^  or  cat  suggested  it  The 
meanness  of  the  instrument  cannot  debase 
the  nobleness  of  the  principle.  He  that 
kneels  before  a  picture  of  Christ  is  an  idola- 
ter. But  he  in  whose  heart  the  sight  of  a 
picture  kindles  a  warm  remembrance  of  the 
Saviour's  sufferings,  must  be  a  Christian. 
Suppose  that  I  dream,  as  Gurdiner  did,  that 
Christ  walks  before  me,  that  he  turns  and 
smiles  upon  me,  and  fills  my  soul  with  inef* 
fable  love  and  joy,  will  a  man  tell  me  that  I 
am  deceived,  that  I  ought  not  to  love  or  re- 
joice in  him  for  such  a  reason,  because  a 
dream  is  merely  a  picture  drawn  upon  the 
imagination !  I  hold  not  with  such  oiviuity. 
To  love  Christ  is  the  greatest  dignity  of  man, 
be  that  affection  wrought  in  him  how  it  may. 
Adieu  !  May  the  blessing  of  God  be  upon 
you  all!  It  is  your  mother's  heart's  wish 
and  mine. 

Yours  ever,        W.  C. 

The  humble  and  unostentatious  spirit  and 
the  fine  tone  of  Christian  feeling  which  per^ 
vade  the  following  letter,  impart  to  it  a  pe- 
culiar interest 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHH   HEWTOH.* 

Olney,  An«. «,  178S. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  found  your  account  of 
what  you  experienced  in  your  slate  of 
maiden  authorship  very  entertaining,  because 
very  natural.  I  suppose  tliat  no  man  e-^er 
made  his  first  sally  from  the  press  without  a 
conviction  that  all  eyes  and  ears  would  be 
engaged  to  attend  him,  at  legist,  without  a 
thousand  anxieties  lest  they  should  not 
But,  however  arduous  and  interesting  such 
an  enterprise  may  be  in  the  first  instance,  it 
seems  to  me  that  our  feeb'ngs  on  the  occa* 
sion  soon  become  obtuse.  I  can  an^wex  at 
least  for  one.  Mine  are  by  no  means  what 
they  were  when  I  published  my  first  volunur. 
I  am  even  so  indifferent  to  the  matter,  thai  I 
can  truly  assert  myself  guiltless  of  the  vrry 
idea  of  my  book,  sometimes  whole  days  to- 
gether. God  knows  that,  my  mind  hating 
been  occupied  more  than  twelve  years  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  distressing  sub- 
jects, the  world,  and  its  opinion  of  what  I 
write,  is  become  as  unimportant  to  me  as  the 
whistling  of  a  bird  in  a  bush.  Despair  madt* 
amusement  necessjiry,  and  I  found  poetr)'  the 
most  agreeable  amusement  Had  1  not  en- 
deavored to  perform  my  best,  it  would  aol 
have  amused  me  at  al).  The  mere  blotting 
of  so  much  paper  would  have  been  but  indif- 
ferent sport  God  gave  me  grace  a]M>  to 
wish  that  I  might  not  unite  in  vain.     Ao- 

♦  Privala  oQffretpondcBW. 
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eordinglj  I  have  mingled  much  truth  with 
mnch  tnfle ;  and  such  truths  as  deserved  at 
lea&t  to  be  clad  as  well  and  as  handsomely  as 
I  could  clothe  them.  If  the  world  approve 
me  not,  bo  much  the  worse  for  them,  but  not 
for  me.  I  have  only  endeavored  to  serve 
them,  and  the  loss  will  be  their  own.  And 
HB  to  their  commendations,  if  I  should  chance 
to  win  them,  I  feel  myself  equally  invulner- 
able there.  The  view  that  I  have  had  of 
myself,  for  many  years,  has  been  so  truly 
humiliating,  that  I  think  the  praises  of  all 
mankind  could  not  hurt  me.  God  knows 
that  I  speak  my  present  sense  of  the  matter 
tt  least  most  truly,  when  I  say  that  the  ad- 
miration of  creatures  like  myself  seems  to 
me  A  weapon  the  least  dangerous  that  my 
worst  enemy  could  employ  against  me.  I 
MD  fortified  against  it  by  such  solidity  of  real 
aelf-alMsemtnt,  that  I  deceive  myself  most 
egregiourtly  if  I  do  not  heartily  despise  it. 
TOi$e  belongeth  to  God;  and  I  seem  to  my- 
self to  covet  it  no  more  than  I  covet  divine 
honors.  Could  I  assuredly  hope  that  God 
would  at  last  deliver  me,  I  should  have  rea- 
son to  thank  him  for  all  that  I  have  suffered, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  this  single  fruit 
of  my  affliction — that  it  has  taught  me  how 
much  more  contemptible  I  am  in  myself  than 
I  ever  before  suspected,  and  has  reduced  my 
former  share  of  self-knowledge  (of  which  at 
that  time  I  had  a  tolerably  good  opinion)  to 
a  mere  nullity,  in  comparison  with  what  I 
have  acquired  since.  Self  is  a  subject  of  in- 
scrutable misery  and  mischief,  and  can  never 
be  studied  to  so  much  advantage  as  in  the 
dark ;  for  as  the  bright  beams  of  the  sun 
■eem  to  impart  a  beauty  to  the  foulest  ob- 
jectM,  and  can  make  even  a  dunghill  smile, 
§0  the  light  of  God*B  countenance,  vouch- 
safed to  a  fallen  creature,  so  sweetens  him 
and  sodens  him  for  the  time,  that  he  seems, 
both  to  others  and  to  himself,  to  have  noth- 
ing savage  or  sordid  about  him.  But  the  heart 
is  a  nest  of  servenls,,  and  will  he  such  whilst 
it  continues  to  oeaL  If  God  cover  the  mouth 
f^  that  nest  with  his  hand,  they  are  hush  and 
snug ;  but  if  he  uriihdraw  his  hand,  the  whole 
family  lift  up  their  heads  and  hiss,  and  are  as 
Qctite  and  tenoTnous  as  ever.  This  I  always 
professed  to  believe  from  the  time  that  I  had 
embraced  the  truth,  but  never  knew  it  as  I 
know  it  now.  To  what  end  I  have  been 
made  to  know  it  as  I  do,  whether  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  or  for  my  own,  or  for 
both,  or  for  neither,  will  appear  hereafter. 

What  1  have  written  leads  me  naturally  to 
the  mention  of  a  matter  that  I  had  forgot.  I 
should  blame  nobody,  not  even  my  intimate 
friend*,  and  those  who  have  the  most  favor- 
able opinion  of  me.  were  they  to  charge  the 
pobiication  of  John  Gilpin,  at  the  end  of  so 
much  solemn  and  serious  truth,  to  the  score 
of  the  author's  vanity ;  and  to  suspect  that. 


however  sober  I  may  be  upon  proper  occa- 
sions, I  have  yet  that  itch  of  popularity  that 
would  not  suffer  me  to  sink  my  title  to  a  jest 
that  had  been  so  successful.  But  the  case  is 
not  such.  When  I  sent  the  copy  of  "  Th4 
Task"  to  Johnson,  I  desired,  indeed,  Mr. 
Unwin  to  ask  him  the  question  whether  or 
not  he  would  choose  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
volume?  This  I  did  merely  with  a  view  to 
promote  the  sale  of  it.  Johnson  answered, 
"  By  all  means."  Some  months  afterwards 
he  enclosed  a  note  to  me  in  one  of  my  pack- 
ets, in  which  he  expressed  a  change  of  mind, 
alleging,  that  to  print  John  Gilpin  would 
only  be  to  print  what  had  been  hackneyed  in 
every  magazine,  in  every  shop,  and  at  the 
corner  of  every  street.  I  answered  that  I 
desired  to  be  entirely  governed  by  his  opin- 
ion; and  that  if  he  chose  to  waive  it,  I 
should  be  better  pleased  with  the  omission. 
Nothing  more  passed  between  us  upon  the 
subject,  and  I  concluded  that  I  should  never 
have  the  immortal  honor  of  being  generally 
known  as  the  author  of  John  Gilpin.  In  the 
last  packet,  however,  down  came  John,  very 
fairly  printed  and  equipped  for  public  ap- 
pearance. The  business  having  taken  this 
turn,  I  concluded  that  Johnson  had  adopted 
my  original  thought,  that  it  might  prove  ad- 
vantageous to  the  sale ;  and  as  he  had  had 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  printing  it,  I  cor- 
rected the  copy,  and  let  it  pass.  Perhaps, 
however,  neither  the  book  nor  the  writer 
may  be  made  much  more  famous  by  John's 
good  company  than  they  would  have  been 
without  it;  for  the  volume  has  never  yet 
been  advertised,  nor  can  I  learn  that  Johnson 
intends  it  He  fears  the  expense,  and  the 
consequence  must  be  prejudicial.  Many  who 
would  purchase  will  remain  uninformed :  but 
I  am  perfectly  content. 

I  have  considered  your  motto,  and  like  the 
purport  of  it ;  but  the  best,  because  the  most 
laconic  manner  of  it,  seems  to  be  this — 

Cum  talis  sis,  sis  noster ; 

utinam  being,  in  my  account  of  it,  unneces- 
sary.* 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,  most  truly,     W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   JOHN   NEWTON.f 

Olney,  Aug.  17,  1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  did  very  warmly  and 
very  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Bacon  for  his  most 
friendly  and  obliging  letter ;  but,  having  writ- 
ten my  acknowledgements  in  the  cover,  I 
suppose  that  they  escaped  your  notice.  I 
should  not  have  contented  myself  with  trans- 
mitting them  through  your  h.inds,  but  should 

o  The  original  passage  is  as  follows  :— 

Cum  talis  sis,  utinam  noster  esses. 

If  intended,  therefore,  as  a  quotation,  it  should  be  quoted 
without  alteration. 

t  PrlnUe  Gorrespondenee. 
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have  addressed  them  munediately  to  himself, 
but  that  I  foresaw  plainly  this  inconvenience : 
that  in  writing  to  him  on  such  an  occasion,  I 
must  almost  unavoidably  make  self  and  selfs 
book  the  subject  Therefore  it  was,  as  Mr. 
Unwin  can  vouch  for  me,  that  I  denied  myself 
that  pleasure.  I  place  this  matter  now  in  the 
van  of  all  that  I  have  to  say :  first,  that  you 
may  not  overlook  it ;  secondly,  because  it  is 
uppermost  in  my  consideration ;  and  thirdly, 
because  I  am  impatient  to  be  exculpated  from 
the  seeming  omis.sion. 

You  told  me,  I  think,  that  you  seldom  read 
the  papers.  In  our  last  we  had  an  extract 
from  Johnson's  Diary,  or  whatever  else  he 
called  it  It  is  certain  that  the  publisher  of 
it  is  neither  much  a  friend  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion, nor  to  the  author's  memory ;  for,  by 
the  specimen  of  it  that  has  reached  us,  it 
seems  to  contain  only  such  stuff  as  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  expose  both  to  ridicule.  His 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  his  minute  account 
of  the  rigor  with  which  he  observed  church 
fasts,  whether  he  drank  tea  or  coffee,  whether 
with  sugar  or  without,  and  whether  one  or 
two  dishes  of  either,  are  the  most  important 
items  to  be  found  in  this  childish  register  of 
tlie  great  Johnson,  supreme  dictator  in  the 
chair  of  literature,  and  almost  a  driveller  in 
his  closet ;  a  melancholy  witness  to  testify 
how  much  of  the  wisdom  of  this  world  may 
cooi^ist  with  almost  infantine  ignorance  of  the 
affairs  of  a  better.  I  remember  a  good  man 
at  Huntingdon,  who,  I  doubt  not,  is  now  with 
God,  and  he  also  kept  a  Diary.  Afler  his 
death,  through  the  neglect  or  foolish  wanton- 
ness of  his  executors,  it  came  abroad  for  the 
amusement  of  his  neighbors.  All  the  town 
saw  it,  and  all  the  town  found  it  highly  di- 
verting. It  contained  much  more  valuable 
matter  than  the  poor  Doctor's  journal  seems 
to  do ;  but  it  contained  also  a  faithful  record 
of  all  his  deliverances  from  wind,  (for  he  was 
much  troubled  with  flatulence,)  together  with 
pious  acknowledgments  of  the  mercy.  There 
is  certainly  a  c^  for  gratitude,  whatsoever 
benefit  we  receive ;  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  we  ought  to  be  humbled  under  the  re- 
collection of  our  least  offences ;  but  it  would 
have  been  as  well  if  neither  my  old  friend 
had  recorded  his  eructations,  nor  the  Doctor 
his  dishes  of  sugarless  tea,  or  the  dinner  at 
which  he  ate  too  much.  I  wonder,  indeed, 
that  any  man  of  such  learned  eminence  as 
Johnson,  who  knew  that  every  word  he  ut- 
tered was  deemed  oracular,  and  that  every 
scratch  of  his  pen  was  accounted  a  treasure, 
should  leave  behind  him  what  he  would  have 
blushed  to  exhibit  while  he  lived.  If  Vii^l 
would  have  burnt  his  .£neid,  how  much  more 
reason  had  these  good  men  to  have  burnt 
their  journals ! 

Mr.  Perry  will  leave  none  such  behind  him. 
He  is  dying,  as  I  suppose  you  have  heard. 


Dr.  Kerr,  who,  I  think,  has  visited  him  twiee 
or  thrice,  desired  at  his  last  visit  to  be  no 
more  sent  for.  He  pronounced  his  case  hope- 
less ;  for  that  his  thigh  and  leg  must  mondy. 
He  is  however  in  a  most  comfortable  fhtme 
of  mind.  So  long  as  he  thought  it  possible 
that  he  might  recover,  he  was  much  occupied 
with  a  review  of  his  ministry ;  and,  under  a 
deep  impression  of  his  deficiencies  in  that 

function,  assured  Mr.  R that  he  intended, 

when  he  should  enter  upon  it  aeain,  to  be 
much  more  diligent  than  he  had  been.  He 
was  conscious,  he  said,  that  many  fine  things 
had  been  said  of  him ;  but  that,  though  be 
trusted  he  had  found  grace  so  to  walk  as  not 
to  dishonor  his  ofiice,  he  was  conscious  at  the 
same  time  how  little  he  deserved  them.  This, 
with  much  more  to  the  same  purport,  Mssed 
on  Sunday  last  On  Thursday,  Mr.  R— — 
was  with  him  again;  and  at  that  time  Mr. 
Pen^  knew  that  he  must  die.  The  rules  and 
cautions  that  he  had  before  prescribed  to 
himself,  he  then  addr^sed  directly  to  his 
visitor.  He  exhorted  him  by  all  means  to  be 
earnest  and  afiTectionate  in  his  applications  to 
the  unconverted,  and  not  less  solicitous  to 
admonish  the  careless,  with  a  head  full  of 
light,  and  a  heart  alienated  from  the  ways  of 
God ;  and  those,  no  less,  who  being  wisr  in 
their  own  conceit,  were  much  occupied  with 
matters  above  their  reach,  and  very  little  with 
subjects  of  immediate  and  necesaanr  coocem. 
He  added  that  he  had  received  from  God, 
during  his  illness,  other  views  of  sin  than  he 
had  ever  been  fiivored  with  before ;  and  ex-> 
horted  him  by  all  means   to  be  watchfuL 

Mr.  R being  himself  the  reporter  of  these 

conversations,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they 
impressed  him.  Admonitions  from  such  lips, 
and  in  a  dying  time  too,  must  have  their 
weight ;  and  it  is  well  with  the  hearer,  whc^n 
the  instruction  abides  with  him.  But  our 
own  view  of  these  matters  is,  I  believe,  that 
alone  which  can  eflectually  serve  u*.  The 
representations  of  a  dying  man  may  strike  as 
at  the  time ;  and,  if  they  stir  up  in  us  a  spirii 
of  self-examination  and  inquiry,  so  tfial  we 
rest  not  till  we  have  made  his  views  and  ex- 
perience our  own,  it  is  well ;  othtTH-i*e,  tbe 
wind  that  passes  us  is  hardly  sooner  gone 
than  the  efl*ect  of  the  most  serious  exliorta- 
tions. 

Farewell,  my  friend.      BIy  views  of  my 
spiritual  state  are,  n»  you  say,  altered;  bat 
they  are  yet  far  from  being  such  as  they  must 
be,  before  I  can  be  enduringly  com  foiled. 
Yours  unfeign^y,        W.  C 

The  Diary  of  Dr.  Johnson,  adverted  to  in 
the  last  letter,  created  both  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment The  great  moralist  of  the  ag« 
there  appears  in  his  real  character,  dlstinci 
from  that  external  splendor  with  which  popo-. 
lar  admiration  always  encircles  the  brow  of 
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^nios.  The  portrait  is  drawn  by  his  own 
hand.  We  cannot  withhold  our  praise  from 
the  ingenuousness  with  which  he  discloses  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  heart,  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  conscience  exercises  its  inquisito- 
rial power  over  the  life  and  actions.  We  are 
ali»o  affected  by  the  deep  humility,  the  con- 
fension  of  sin,  and  the  earnest  appeal  for 
mercy,  discernible  in  many  of  the  prayers 
and  meditations.  But  viewed  as  a  whole,  this 
Diiiry  creates  painful  feelings,  and  affords  oc- 
casion for  much  reflection.  If  therefore  we 
indulge  in  a  few  remarks,  founded  on  some 
of  the  extracts,  it  is  not  to  detract  from  the 
high  fame  of  so  distinguished  a  scholar,  whom 
we  consider  to  have  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
British  literature,  and  to  have  acquired  a  last- 
ing^  title  to  public  gratitude  and  esteem,  but 
to  perform  a  solemn  and  conscientious  duty.* 
We  arc  now  arrived  at  a  period  when  it  is 
higii  time  to  establish  certain  great  and  mo- 
mentous truths  in  the  public  mind;  and, 
among  those  that  are  of  primary  importance, 
to  prove  that  conversion  is  not  a  term,  but  a 
principle ;  not  the  designation  of  a  party  but 
the  enjoined  precept  of  a  Saviour ;  the  evi- 
dence of  our  claim  to  the  title  of  Christian, 
and  indispensable  to  constitute  our  meetness 
for  the  enjoyment  of  heaven. 

We  now  extract  the  following  passages 
from  the  Diary  of  Dr.  Johnson,  with  the  in- 
tention of  adding  a  few  comments. 

£aster-day,  1765. — ^*  Since  the  last  Easter, 
I  have  reformed  no  evil  habit;  my  time  has 
been  unprofitably  spent, and  seems  as  a  dream, 
that  han  left  nothing  behind.    My  memory 

Sows  confused,  and  I  know  not  how  the 
ys  pass  over  me.** 

**  I  purpose  to  rise  at  eight,  because,  though 
I  shall  not  yet  rise  early,  it  will  be  much 
earlier  than  I  now  rise,  for  I  often  lie  till  two ; 
and  will  gain  me  much  time,  and  tend  to  a 
conquest  over  idleness,  and  give  time  for 
other  duties.^ 

Sept.  18,  1768. — *"  I  have  now  begun  the 
sixtieth  year  of  my  life.  How  the  last  year 
has  pa«t  I  am  uinvilb'n^  to  terrify  myself 
with  thinking." 

Jan.  1,  1769. — ^'^I  am  now  about  to  begin 
another  year:  how  the  last  has  passed  it 
woald  be,  in  my  state  of  weakness,  per- 
haps not  prudent  too  solicitously  to  recol- 
lect." 

1772. — *•!  resolved  last  Easter  to  read, 
within  the  year,  the  whole  Bible,  a  very  great 
part  of  which  I  had  never  looked  upon.  I 
rtwd  the  Greek  Testament  without  constru- 

•  **  If  tlMffa  to  a  regard  du«  to  Uie  memory  of  the  dead, 
ifacrv  to  yet  more  respect  to  be  iwid  to  knowledge,  to  rir- 
Hi,  and  to  tmtb.** 

•*  tf  to  the  biuUuMa  of  a  biographer  to  pass  UgfaUy  over 

performmiicfw  and  acUuiw  which  produce  vulgar 

imt,  to  le«d  the  tbooghto  into  domestic  privacies, 

ittoolar  the  mtnute  detaito  of  dally  life,  where  ex- 

J^^»ptiwallcal  are  laid  a»idt>.^—Rtmbler,  No.  6U, 


ing,  and  this  day  concluded  the  Apocaljrpse. 
I  think  that  no  part  was  missed." 

'*  My  purpose  of  reading  the  rest  of  the 
Bible  was  forgotten,  till  I  took  by  chance  the 
resolutions  of  last  Easter  in  my  hand." 

**  I  hope  to  read  the  whole  Bible  once  a 
year,  as  long  as  I  live." 

April  26. — "^  It  is  a  comfort  to  me,  that  at 
last,  in  my  sixty-third  year,  I  have  attained  to 
know,  even  thus  hastily,  confusedly,  and  im- 
perfectly, what  my  Bible  contains." 

1776. — **  Yesterday,!  do  not  recollect  that 
to  go  to  church  came  into  my  thoughts;  but  I 
sat  in  my  chamber  preparing  for  preparation : 
interrupted  I  know  not  how.  I  was  near  two 
hours  at  dinner." 

1777. — ^*'I  have  this  year  omitted  church 
on  most  Sundays,  intending  to  supply  the 
deficiency  in  the  week.  So  that  /  (noe  twelve 
attendances  on  worship.^'* 

"  When  I  look  back  upon  resolutions  of 
improvement  and  amendment  which  have, 
year  after  year,  been  made  and  broken,  either 
by  negligence,  forgetfulness,  vicious  idleness, 
casual  interruption,  or  morbid  infirmity ;  when 
I  find  that  so  much  of  my  Ufe  has  stolen  un- 
profitably away,  and  that  I  can  descry,  by  re- 
trospection, sc:urcely  a  few  single  days  prop- 
erly and  vigorously  employed,  why  ao  I  yet 
try  to  resolve  again  ?  I  try,  because  reforma- 
tion is  necessary,  and  despair  criminal ;  I  try 
in  humble  hope  of  the  help  of  God."* 

Our  sole  object,  in  the  introduction  of 
these  extracts,  is  to  found  upon  them  an  ap- 
peal to  those  who  question  the  necessity  of 
conversion,  in  that  higher  sense  and  accepta^ 
tion  which  implies  an  mward  principle  ot 
grace,  changing  and  transforming  the  heart. 
We  would  beg  to  ask  whether  it  was  not  the 
want  of  the  vital  power  and  energy  of  this 
principle,  that  produced  in  Johnson  the  vacil- 
lation of  mind  and  purpose,  which  we  have 
just  recorded;  the  hours  lost;  the  resolu- 
tions broken ;  the  Sabbaths  violated ;  and 
the  sacred  volume  not  read,  till  the  shades  of 
evening  advanced  upon  him?  What  instance 
can  be  adduced  that  more  clearly  demon- 
strates the  insufficiency  of  the  highest  ac- 
quirements of  human  learning,  and  that  noth- 
ing but  a  Divine  power  can  illuminate  the 
mind,  and  convert  the  heart?  Happily, 
Johnson  is  known  to  have  at  length  found 
what  he  needed,  and  to  have  died  with  a  full 
hope  of  immortality.f 

But  we  would  go  further.  We  maintain 
that  all  men,  without  respect  of  character  or 
person,  need  conversion ;  for  "all  have  sinned, 
and  come  short  of  tlie  glory  of  God;"  all  par- 
take of  the  corruption  and  infirmities  of  a 
fiillen  nature,  and  inherit  the  primeval  curse. 
Shall  reason,  shall  philosophy  effect  the  cure  ! 
Reason  sees  what  is  right;  erring  nature, 
in  despite  of  reason,  follows  what  ia  wrong. 


*  8ee  Diary  of  Dr.  iobnaoa. 
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Philosophy  can  penetrate  into  the  abstrnsest 
myBteries,  ascertain  by  what  kws  the  uni- 
verse is  governed,  and  trace  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  their  courses,  but  cannot  eradicate 
one  evil  passion  from  the  soul.  Where  then 
lies  the  remedy?  The  Gospel  reveals  it. 
And  what  is  the  Gospel  ?  The  Gospel  is  a 
dispensation  of  grace  and  mercy,  for  the  re- 
covery of  fallen  man,  tmd  the  application  of 
this  remedy  to  the  heart  and  conscience  effects 
that  conversion  of  which  tee  are  speaking. 
But  by  whom  or  by  what  applied  ?  By  Him 
who  holds  "  the  keys  of  heaven  and  of  hell," 
who  *^openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth,*^  and 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  say,  "Behold,  I 
make  all  things  new.***  And  how  ?  By  his 
word,  and  by  his  Spirit.  "  He  sent  his  word 
and  healed  them."t  "  Being  bom  again,  not 
of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by 
the  word  of  Chd,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for- 
ever."! The  word  is  the  appointed  instru- 
ment, the  Spirit,  the  mighty  agent  which 
gives  the  quickening  power :}  not  by  any  su- 
pernatural revelation,  but  in  the  ordinary  op- 
erations of  divine  grace,  and  consistently  with 
the  freedom  and  co-operation  of  man  as  a 
moral  agent ;  speaking  pardon  and  peace  to 
the  conscience,  and  delivering  from  the 
tyranny  of  sense  and  the  slavery  of  fear,  by 
proclaiming  "liberty  to  the  captive,  and 
the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bouno." 

The  last  subject  for  reflection  suggested 
by  the  Diary  of  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the  frequent 
neglect  of  the  Sabbath,  and  his  confession  that 
he  had  lived  a  stranger  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  contents  of  his  Bible  till  the  sixly-third  year 
ofhisa^e.  This  is  an  afflicting  record,  and 
we  notice  the  fact,  from  a  deep  conviction 
that  piety  can  never  retain  its  power  and  as- 
cendapcy  in  the  heart,  where  the  Bible  is  not 
read,  ana  the  ordinances  of  God  are  frequent* 
ly  neglected.  When  will  genius  learn  that 
its  noblest  attribute  is  to  li^^ht  its  fires  at  the 
lamp  of  divine  truth,  and  thnt  the  union  of 
piety  and  learning  is  the  highest  perfection 
of  our  nature  ?  We  beg  to  commend  to  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  student  the  following 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  sacred  volume  from 
the  pen  of  Sir  William  Jones. 

**I  have  carefully  and  regularly  perused  ', 
these  Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion  ' 
that  the  Volume,  independently  of  its  divine 
origin,  contains  more  sublimity,  purer  moral- 
ity, more  important  history,  and  finer  strains 
01  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected  from  all 
other  books,  in  whatever  language  they  may 
have  been  written." || 

•  RcT.  xxi.  5,  t  PMilm  cvU.  90. 

t  1  Pet.  1.23.    Sp«  nbo  Heb.  I  v.  V2, 

J*^  It  ia  Uie  npiril  thai  qnickenelb.**   John  vi.  63.   The 
OD  of  the  Word  and  the  Spirit  in  imparting  spiritual 
Ufe  to  the  soul  la  fordblv  expressed  in  the  same  verse : 
**The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
Ikey  are  life.** 
H  See  Lord  Teignmoath*s  Life  of  Sir  WUliam  Jones. 


Having  quoted  Sir  William  Jones's  teati' 
mony,  we  conclude  by  urging  his  example. 

"  Before  thy  mystic  altar.  Heavenly  Truth, 
I  kneel  in  manhood,  as  I  knelt  in  youth : 
Thus  let  me  kneel,  till  this  dull  form  decay, 
And  ]Mt^B  last  shade  be  brighten'd  by  thy  ray. 
Then  shall  my  soul,  now  lost  in  clouds  below, 
Soar  without  bound,  without  consuming  gk>w."* 


TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM  tnTWIR. 

Olney,  Augusts,  nSSt 

My  dear  Friend, — I  was  low  in  spirits  yes- 
terday, when  your  parcel  came  and  nuaed 
them.  Every  proof  of  attention  and  regard 
to  a  man  who  lives  in  a  vinegar-bottle  is  wel- 
come from  his  friends  on  the  outside  of  it ; 
accordingly  your  books  were  welcome  (you 
must  not  forffet,  by  the  way,  that  I  want  the 
original,  of  wnich  you  have  sent  me  the  trans- 
lation only),  and  the  ruffles  from  Miss  Shut- 
tleworth  most  welcome.  I  am  covetous,  if 
ever  man  was,  of  living  in  the  remembranc« 
of  absentees,  whom  I  highly  value  and  es- 
teem, and  consequently  felt  myself  much  grat- 
ified by  her  very  obliging  present*  I  have 
had  more  comfort,  far  more  comfort,  in  the 
connexions  that  1  have  formed  within  the  lant 
twenty  years,  than  in  the  more  numerous 
ones  that  I  had  before. 

Memorandum. — The  latter  are  almost  all 
Unwins  or  Unwinisms. 

You  are  entitled  to  my  thanks  also  for  the 
facetious  engravings  of  John  Gilpin.  A  se- 
rious poem  is  like  a  swan :  it  flies  heavily,  and 
never  far ;  but  a  jest  has  the  wings  of  a  swal- 
low that  never  tire,  and  that  carry  it  into 
every  nook  and  comer.  I  am  perfectly  a 
stranger,  however,  to  the  reception  that  my 
volume  meets  with,  and,  I  believe,  in  respect 
of  my  nonchalance  upon  that  subject,  if  au- 
thors would  but  copy  so  fair  an  example,  am 
a  most  exemplary  character.  1  must  tell  you 
nevertheless  that,  although  the  laurels  that  I 
gain  at  OIney  will  never  minister  much  to  my 
pride,  1  have  acquired  some.  The  Rev.  Mr, 
Scott  is  my  admirer,  and  tJiinks  my  second 
volume  superior  to  my  first  It  ought  to  be 
so.  If  we  do  not  improve  by  practice,  then 
nothing  can  mend  us;  and  a  man  has  no  more 
CHusc  to  be  mortified  at  being  told  that  he  ha» 
excelled  himself, than  the  elephant  had,  wboKe 
praise  it  was  that  he  was  the  greatest  elephant 
in  the  world,  himself  excepted. 

If  it  be  fair  to  judge  of  a  book  by  an  extract, 
I  do  not  wonder  that  you  were  so  little  edi- 
ficd  by  Johnson's  Journal.     It  is  even  more 

ridiculous  than  was  poor ^'s,  of  flatulent 

memory.  The  portion  of  it  given  to  us  io 
this  day^s  paper  contains  not  one  sentimeut 
worth  one  iarthini?  except  the  last,  in  which 
he  resolves  to  bind  himself  with  no  more  uu- 
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bidden  obligations.  Poor  man!  one  would 
think  that  to  prav  for  his  dead  wife,  and  to 
pinch  himself  with  church-fasts  had  been  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  religion.  I  am  sorry 
that  he  who  was  so  manly  an  advocate  for 
the  cause  of  virtue  in  all  other  places  was  so 
childitshly  employed,  and  so  superstitiously, 
too,  in  his  closet  Had  he  studied  his  Bible 
more,  to  which,  by  his  own  confession,  he 
was  in  great  part  a  stranger,  he  had  known 
better  what  use  to  make  of  his  retired  hours, 
and  had  trifled  less.  His  lucubrations  of  this 
sort  have  rather  the  appearance  of  religious 
dotage  than  of  any  vigorous  exertions  to- 
wards God.  It  will  be  well  if  the  publication 
prove  not  hurtful  in  its  effects,  by  exposing 
the  best  cause,  already  too  much  despised,  to 
ridicule  still  more  profane.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  same  paper,  I  find  a  long  string 
of  aphorisms,  and  maxims,  and  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  which,  though  they  appear 
not  with  his  name,  are  so  much  in  his  man- 
ner, with  the  above-mentioned,  that  I  suspect 
them  for  his.  I  have  not  read  them  all,  but 
seveml  of  them  I  read  that  were  trivial 
enough :  for  the  sake  of  one,  however,  I  for- 
give nim  the  rest — he  advises  never  to  banish 
hope  entirely,  because  it  is  the  cordial  of  life, 
although  it  be  the  greatest  flatterer  in  the 
world.  Such  a  measure  of  hope  as  may  not 
endanger  my  peace  by  a  disappointment  I 
would  wish  to  cherish  upon  every  subject  in 
which  I  am  interested :  but  there  lies  the  dif- 
ficulty. A  cure,  however,  and  the  only  one, 
for  all  the  irregularities  of  hope  and  fear, 
is  found  in  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 
Happy  they  that  have  it 

This  lost  sentence  puts  me  in  mind  of  your 
reference  to  Blair  in  a  former  letter,  whom 
you  there  permitted  to  be  your  arbiter  to  ad- 
just the  respective  claims  of  who  or  that.  I 
do  not  rashly  differ  from  so  ?reat  a  gramma* 
lian,  nor  do,  at  any  rate,  diti^r  from  him  al- 
tog>sther — upon  solemn  occasions,  as  in  pray- 
er or  preaching,  for  instance,  I  would  be 
BtriL'tly  correct,  and  upon  stately  ones ;  for 
in'itance,  were  I  writing  an  epic  poem,  I 
would  be  80  likewise,  but  not  upon  familiar 
occasions.  God,  who  heareth  prayer,  is  right : 
Hector,  who  saw  Patroclus,  is  right :  and  the 
man,  that  dresses  me  every  day,  is  in  my 
mind,  right  aUo :  because  the  contrary  would 
give  an  air  of  stiffness  and  pedantry  to  an  ex- 
prvssion  that,  in  respect  of  the  matter  of  it, 
eaonot  be  too  negligently  made  up. 

Adieu,  my  dear  William !  I  have  scribbled 
with  all  my  might,  which,  breakfast-time  ex- 
cepted, has  been  my  employment  ever  since 
I  rose,  and  it  is  now  past  one. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHH  NEWTON.* 

Olney,  Sept  34, 1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  sorry  that  an  ex- 
cursion, which  you  would  otherwise  have 
found  so   agreeable,  was  attended  with  so 
great  a  drawback  upon  its  pleasures  as  Miss 
Cunningham^s  illness  must  needs  have  been. 
Had  she  been  able  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  it 
might  have  been  of  service  to  her,  but  I  knew 
her  weakness  and  delicacy  of  habit  to  be  such 
as  did  not  encourage  any  very  sanguine  hopes 
that  the  regimen  would  suit  her.    I  remem- 
ber Southampton  well,  having  spent  much 
time  there ;  but,  though  I  was  young,  and 
had  no  objections,  on  the  score  of  conscience, 
either  to  dancing  or  cards,  I  never  was  in  the 
assembly-room  in  my  life.    I  never  was  fond 
of  company,  and  especially  disliked  it  in  the 
country.    A  walk  to  Netley  Abbey,  or  to 
Freemantle,  or  to  Redbridge,  or  a  book  by 
the  fire-side,  had  always  more  charms  for  me 
than  any  other  amusement  that  the  place  af- 
forded.    I  was  also  a  sailor,  and,  being  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hesketh's  party,  who  was  him- 
self born  one,  was  often  pressed  into  the 
service.     But,  though  I  gave  myself  an  air 
and  wore  trowsers,  I  had  no  genuine  right 
to  that  honor,  disliking  much  to  be  occupied 
in  great  waters,  unless  in  the  finest  weather. 
How  they  continue  to  elude  the  wearisome- 
ness  that  attends  a  sea  life,  who  take  long 
voyages,  you  know  better  than  I ;  but,  for 
my  own  part,  I  seldom  have  sailed  so  fur  as 
from  Hampton  river  to  Portsmouth  without 
feeling  the  confinement  irksome,  and  some- 
times to  a  degree  that  was  almost  insupport- 
able.   There   is  a  certain  perverseness,  of 
which  I  believe  all  men  have  a  share,  but  of 
which  no  man  has  a  larger  share  than  I — ^I 
mean  that  temper,  or  humor,  or  whatever  it 
is  to  be  called,  that  indisposes  us  to  a  situa- 
tion, though  not  unpleasant  in  itself,  merely 
because  we  cannot  get  out  of  it    I  could 
not  endure  the  room  in  which  I  now  write, 
were  I  conscious  that  the  door  were  locked. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  I  should  feel  myself 
a  prisoner,  though  I  can  spend  hours  in  it 
under  an  assurance  that  I  may  leave  it  when 
I  please  without  experiencing  any  tedium  at 
all.    It  was  for  this  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
the  yacht  was  always  disagreeable  to  me. 
Could  I  have  stepped  out  oi  it  into  a  corn- 
field or  a  garden,  1  should  have  liked  it  well 
enough,  but,  being  surrounded  with  water,  I 
was  as  much  confined  in  it  as  if  I  had  been 
surrounded  by  fire,  and  did  not  find  that  it 
made  me  any  adequate  compensation  for  such 
an  abridgment  or  my  liberty.    I  make  little 
doubt  but  Noah  wa^  glad  when  he  was  en- 
larged from  the  ark ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
Jonah  was,  when  he  came  out  of  the  fish ;  and 
so  was  I  to  escape  from  the  good  sloop  the 
Harriet 

*  Priraie  oorraqModflooe. 
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In  my  last,  I  wrote  you  word  that  Mr.  Per- 
ry was  given  over  by  hii  friends,  and  pro- 
nounced a  dead  man  by  his  physician.  Just 
when  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  he  came  in.  His  errand  hither 
was  to  bring  two  letters,  which  I  enclose ; 
one  is  to  yourself,  in  which  he  will  give  you, 
I  doubt  not,  such  an  account,  both  of  his  body 
and  mind,  as  will  make  all  that  I  might  say 
upon  those  subjects  superfluous.  The  only 
consequences  of  his  illness  seem  to  be  that 
he  looks  a  little  pale,  and  that,  though  al- 
ways a  most  excellent  man,  he  is  still  more 
angelic  than  he  was.  Illness  sanctified  is 
better  than  health.  But  I  know  a  man  who 
has  been  a  sufferer  by  a  worse  illness  than 
his,  almost  these  fourteen  years,  and  who,  at 
present,  is  only  the  worse  for  it 

Mr.  Scott  called  upon  us  yesterday ;  he  is 
much  inclined  to  set  up  a  Sunday  School,  if 
he  can  raise  a  fund  for  the  purpose.    Mr. 
Jones  has  had  one  some  time  at  Clifton,  and 
Mr.  Unwin  writes  me  word,  that  he  has  been 
thinking  of  nothing  else  day  and  night,  for  a 
fortnight    It  is  a  wholesome  measure,  that 
seems  to  bid  feir  to  be  pretty  generally  adopt- 
ed, and,  for  the  good  effects  that  it  promises 
deserves  well  to  be  so.     I  know  not,  indeed, 
while  the  spread  of  the  gospel  continues  so 
limited  as  it  is,  how  a  reformation  of  manners 
in  the  lower  class  of  mankind  can  be  brought 
to  pass ;  or  by  what  other  means  the  utter 
abolition  of  aU  principle  among;  them,  moral 
as  well  as  religious,  can  possibly  be  prevent- 
ed.   Heathenish  parents  can  only  bring  up 
heathenish  children ;  an  assertion  nowhere 
oflener  or  more  clearly  illustrated  than  at 
Olney ;  where  children,  seven  years  of  age, 
infest  the  streets  every  evening  with  curses 
and  with  songs,  to  which  it  would  be  un- 
seemly to  give  their  proper  epithet    Such 
urchins  as  these  could  not  be  so  diabolically 
accomplished,  unless  by  the  connivance  of 
their  parents.    It  is  well  indeed  if,  in  some 
instances,  their  parents  be  not  themselves 
their  instructors.     Judging  by   their  profi- 
ciency, one  can  hardly  suppose  any  other. 
It  is  therefore,  doubtless,  an  act  of  the  great- 
est charity,  to  snatch  them  out  of  such  hands 
before  the  inveteracy  of  the  evil  shall  have 
made  it  desperate.    Mr.  Teedon,  I  should 
imagine,  will  be  employed  as  a  teacher,  should 
this  expedient  be  carried  into  effect    I  know 
not  at  least  that  we  have  any  other  person 
among  us  so  well  qualified  for  the  service. 
He  is  indisputably  a  Christian  man,  and  mis- 
erably poor,  whose  revenues  need  improve- 
ment, as  much  as  any  children  in  the  world 
can  possibly  need  instruction. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  friend. 
With  true  affection,  yours, 

W.C. 

The  first  establishment  of  Sunday  schools 


in  England,  which  commenced  about  this 
time,  is  too  important  an  era  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  The  founder  of  this  system, 
so  beneficial  in  its  consequences  to  the  rising 
generation,  was  Robert  Raikes^  Esq.,  of 
Gloucester,  and  from  whose  lips  the  writer 
once  received  the  history  of  their  first  insti- 
tution. He  had  observed  in  going  to  divine 
worship  on  the  Sabbath,  that  £e  streets  were 
generally  filled  with  groups  of  idle  and  rag- 
ged children,  playing  and  blaspheming  in  a 
manner  that  showed  their  utter  uncon8ciou»- 
ness  of  the  sacred  obligations  of  that  daj. 
The  thought  suggested  itself,  that,  if  these 
children  could  be  collected  together,  and  the 
time  so  misapplied  be  devoted  to  instruction 
and  attendance  at  the  house  of  God,  a  happy 
change  might  be  effected  in  their  life  and  con- 
duct He  consulted  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  who  encouraged  the  attempt  A  re- 
spectable and  pious  female  was  immediately 
selected,  and  twelve  children,  who  were  short- 
ly afterwards  decently  clothed,  were  placed 
under  her  care.  Rules  and  regulations  were 
formed,  and  the  school  open^  and  closed 
with  prayer.  The  ignorant  were  taught  to 
read,  the  word  of  God  was  introduced,  and 
the  children  walked  in  orderly  procession  to 
church.  The  visible  improvement  in  their 
moral  habits,  and  their  proficiency  in  leanw 
ing,  led  to  an  extension  of  the  plan.  The 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  became  in- 
terested in  its  success,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  former  noisy  inmates  of  the  streets  were 
found  uniting  in  the  accents  of  prayer  and 
praise  in  the  temple  of  Jehovah.  The  exam- 
ple manifested  oy  the  city  of  Gloucester 
soon  attracted  public  attention.  The  queen 
of  George  the  Third  requested  to  be  furnished 
with  the  history  and  particulars  of  the  Ufw 
dertaking,  and  was  so  impressed  with  its  im- 
portance as  to  distinguish  it  by  her  sanction. 
The  result  is  well  l^own.  Sunday  schools 
are  now  universally  established,  and  hare 
been  adopted  in  Europe,  in  America,  and 
wherever  the  traces  of  civilization  are  to  be 
discerned.  Their  sound  has  gone  forth  into 
all  lands,  and,  so  long  as  knowledge  is  neoe^ 
sary  to  piety,  and  both  constitute  the  grace 
and  ornament  of  the  young  and  the  safeguard 
of  society,  the  venerable  name  of  fUikes 
will  be  enrolled  with  gratitude  amoi^  the 
friends  and  benefactors  of  mankind.* 

*  The  editor,  once  convemn^  with  the  late  Rrr.  A2»> 


drew  Fuller,  the  welHoiown  tccrrtwry  of  the  yfn»j>cw 
Miaaionary  Society,  on  the  sul^ect  of  Sundn  ^choofa  la 


connexion  with  that  noble  tustiiattun,  the  miti«h 
Foreign  Bible  i^ociety,  the  latter  observed,  ^  Ym  ;  it  Ite 
Bible  Society  had  commenced  ita  opvratioa*  esrUvr,  ^ 
usefulnem  would  have  been  corapvatlvely  HouttsAi  li»> 
cause  the  faculty  of  readiof  woukl  nut  havv  beea  a» 
generally  acquired.  Each  inetUuHon  b  In  the  order  of 
Providence  :~God  flrsi  raised  np  Sunday  sebuoia,  mad 
children  were  thereby  taught  to  road ;  afterwarda,  wImo 
this  faculty  was  obtained,  m  order  thai  U  mlglu  nol  Iw 
perverted  to  wrong  ends,  God  ml«ed  up  the  Blbto  8k»> 
dety,  that  the  best  of  all  possible  books  migbt  ba  MS 
into  Uteir  hands.    Y«%  sir,"  l»  added  la  hfai        ^   " 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

CHney,  Oct  ll*  1785. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^You  began  your  letter  with 
an  apology  for  long  silence,  and  it  is  now  in- 
cozDoent  upon  me  to  do  the  same ;  and  the 
rather,  as  yoar  kind  invitation  to  Wargrave 
entitled  vou  to  a  speedier  answer.  The 
tmth  ia  that  I  am  become,  if  not  a  man  of 
bnaincsA,  yet  a  busy  man,  and  have  been  en- 
gaged almost  this  twelvemonth  in  a  work 
Uiat  will  allow  of  no  long  interruption.  On 
this  account  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
cept your  obliging  summons;  and,  having 
only  to  tell  you  that  I  could  not,  it  appeared 
to  roe  as  a  matter  of  no  great  moment  whe- 
ther you  received  that  intelligence  soon  or 
late. 

You  do  me  justice  when  you  ascribe  my 
printed  epistle  to  you  to  my  friendship  for 
you ;  though,  in  fact,  it  was  equally  owing 
to  the  opinion  that  I  have  of  yours  for  me.f 
Having,  in  one  part  or  other  of  my  two  vol- 
umes, distinguished  by  name  the  majority  of 
those  few  for  whom  I  entertain  a  friendship, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  unjustifiable 
negligence  to  omit  yourself;  and,  if  I  took 
that  step  without  communicating  to  you  my 
intention,  it  was  only  to  gratify  myself  the 
more  with  the  hope  of  surprising  you  agree- 
ably. Poets  are  dangerous  persons  to  be 
acquainted  with,  especially  if  a  man  have 
tiiat  in  his  character  that  promises  to  shine 
in  verse.  To  that  very  circumstance  it  is 
owing  that  you  are  now  figuring  away  in 
mine.  For,  notwithstanding  what  you  say 
on  the  subject  of  honesty  and  friendship, 
that  they  are  not  splendid  enough  for  pub- 
lic celebration,  I  must  still  thiiSc  of  them 
as  I  did  before, — that  there  are  no  qualities 
of  the  mind  and  heart  that  can  deserve  it 
better.  I  can,  at  least  for  my  own  part,  look 
round  about  upon  the  generality,  and,  while 
I  Hce  them  deficient  in  those  grand  requi- 
site* of  a  respectable  character,  am  not  able 
to  discover  that  they  possess  any  other  of 
value  enough  to  atone  for  the  want  of  them. 

I  beg  that  you  will  present  my  respects  to 
Mrs.  Hill,  and  believe  me 

Ever  affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 

The  period  at  which  we  are  now  arrived 
was  marked  by  the  renewal  of  an  intimacy, 
long  suspended  indeed,  but  which  neither 
time  nor  circumstances  could  efface  from  the 


r,  **th«  wisdom  of  Ood  is  risible  in  boUi ;  Uiey  111 
:li  oUier  tilie  hand  and  glove.** 
•  Prt?Bti»  ourmpondence. 

t  Tbe  rpl«d»  in  which  bo  commemontes  his  flriendahip 
Iter  Mr.  HtU  be«ixi»  ae  follows:— 

*»  Dwr  Joeeph— Kiv<»-and-twenty  years  atro— 
Alas,  how  Ume  escapes !  *Us  even  so—'*  &c  &c 

We  add  the  two  concluding  lines,  as  descriplire  of  his 
panuo  and  charaetvf . 

**  An  honest  man*  close  batton*d  to  the  chin. 
Broadelolh  witlioiit,  and  a  warm  heart  within.** 

nee  PotMt, 


affectionate  heart  of  Cowper.  The  person 
to  whom  we  allude  is  Lady  Hesketh,  a  near 
relative  of  the  poet,  and  whose  name  has 
ab-eady  appeared  in  the  early  part  of  his  his- 
tonr. 

Their  intercourse  had  been  fluent,  and 
endeared  by  reciprocal  esteem  in  their  youth- 
ful years;  but  the  vicissitudes  of  life  had 
separated  them  far  from  each  other.  During 
Cowper^s  long  retirement,  his  accomplished 
cousin  had  passed  some  years  with  her  hus- 
band  abroad,  and  others,  after  her  return,  in 
a  variety  of  mournful  duties.  She  was  at 
this  time  a  widow,  and  her  indelible  regard 
for  her  poetical  relation  being  agreeably  stim- 
ulated by  the  publication  of  his  recent  works, 
she  wrote  to  him,  on  that  occasion,  a  very 
affectionate  letter. 

It  gave  rise  to  many  from  him,  which  we 
shall  now  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader,  because  they  give  a  minute  account 
of  their  amiable  author,  at  a  very  interesting 
period  of  his  life ;  and  because  they  reflect 
lustre  on  his  character  and  eenius  in  various 
points  of  view,  and  cannot  mil  to  inspire  the 
conviction  that  his  letters  are  rivals  to  his 
poems,  in  the  rare  excellence  of  representing 
life  and  nature  with  graceful  and  endearing 
fidelity. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

Olney,  Oct  12,  178S. 

My  dear  Cousin, — It  is  no  new  thing  with 
you  to  give  pleasure.  But  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  you  do  not  often  give  more  than  you 
gave  me  this  morning.  When  I  came  down 
to  breakfast,  and  found  upon  the  table  a  let- 
ter franked  by  my  uncle,*  and  when  opening 
that  frank  I  found  that  it  contained  a  letter 
from  you,  I  said  within  myself— "This  is 
just  as  it  should  be.  We  are  all  grown 
young  again,  and  the  days  that  I  thought  I 
should  see  no  more  are  actually  returned.** 
You  perceive,  therefore,  that  you  judged 
well,  when  you  conjectured  that  a  line  from 
you  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  me.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  as  in  fact  it 
proved — a  most  agreeable  surprise,  for  I  can 
truly  boast  of  an  affection  for  you,  that  nei- 
ther years  nor  interrupted  intercourse  have 
at  all  abated.  I  need  onlv  recollect  how 
much  I  valued  you  once,  and  with  how  much 
cause,  immediately  to  feel  a  revival  of  the 
same  value;  if  that  can  be  said  to  revive, 
which  at  the  most  has  only  been  dormant  for 
want  of  employment  But  I  slander  it  when 
I  say  that  it  has  slept  A  thousand  times 
have  I  recollected  a  thousand  scenes,  in  which 
our  two  selves  have  formed  the  whole  of  the 
drama,  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  at  times 
too  when  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
should  ever  hear  from  you  again.     I  have 

*  Aahley  Cowper,  Esq. 
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laughed  with  you  at  the  Arabian  Nights'  En- 
tertainments, which  afibrded  us,  as  you  well 
know,  a  fund  of  merriment  that  deserves 
never  to  be  forgot.  I  have  walked  with  you 
to  Netley  Abbey,  and  have  scrambled  with 
you  over  hedges  in  every  direction,  and  many 
other  feats  we  have  performed  together  upon 
the  field  of  my  remembrance,  and  all  within 
these  few  years.  Should  I  say  within  this 
twelvemonth,  I  should  not  transgress  the 
truth.  The  hours  that  I  have  spent  with 
you  were  among  the  pleasantest  of  my  for- 
mer days,  and  are  therefore  chronicled  in  my 
mind  so  deeply  as  to  fear  no  erasure.  Nei- 
ther do  I  forget  my  poor  ijiend.  Sir  Thomas ; 
I  should  remember  him  indeed  at  any  rate, 
on  account  of  his  personal  kindness  to  my- 
self, but  the  last  testimony  that  he  gave  of 
his  regard  for  you  endears  him  to  me  still 
more.  With  his  uncommon  understanding 
(for  with  many  peculiarities  he  had  more 
sense  than  any  of  his  acquaintance,)  and  with 
his  generous  sensibilities,  it  was  hardly  pos- 
sible that  he  should  not  distinguish  you  as 
he  has  done.  As  it  was  the  last,  so  it  was 
the  best  proof  that  he  could  give  of  a  judg- 
ment that  never  deceived  him,  when  he  would 
allow  himself  leisure  to  consult  it. 

You  say  that  you  have  often  heard  of  me ; 
that  puzzles  me.  I  cannot  imagine  from 
what  quarter,  but  it  is  no  matter.  I  must 
tell  you,  however,  my  cousin,  that  your  in- 
formation has  been  a  little  defective.  That 
I  am  happy  in  my  situation  is  true ;  I  live, 
and  have  lived  these  twenty  years,  with  Mrs. 
Unwin,  to  whose  affectionate  care  of  me, 
during  the  far  greater  part  of  that  time,  it  is, 
under  Providence,  owing  that  I  live  at  all. 
But  I  do  not  account  myself  happy  in  having 
been,  for  thirteen  of  these  years,  in  a  state 
of  mind  that  has  made  all  that  care  and  at- 
tention necessary;  an  attention  and  a  care 
that  have  injured  her  health,  and  which,  had 
she  not  been  uncommonly  supported,  must 
have  brought  her  to  the  ^ve.  But  I  will 
pass  to  another  subject ;  it  would  be  cruel 
to  particularize  only  to  give  pain,  neither 
would  I  by  any  means  give  a  sable  hue  to 
the  first  letter  of  a  correspondence  so  unex- 
pectedly renewed. 

I  am  delighted  with  what  you  tell  me  of 
my  uncle's  good  health.  To  enjoy  any  meas- 
ure of  cheerfulness  at  so  late  a  day  is  much. 
But  to  have  that  late  day  enlivened  with  the 
rivacity  of  youth  is  much  more,  and  in  these 
postdiluvian  times  a  rarity  indeed.  Happy 
for  the  most  part  are  parents  who  have 
daughters.  Daughters  are  not  apt  to  out- 
live their  natural  affections,  which  a  son  has 
generally  survived,  even  before  his  boyish 
years  are  expired.  I  rejoice  particularly  in 
my  uncle's  felicihr,  who  has  three  female  de- 
scendants from  his  little  person,  who  leave 
him  nothing  to  wish  for  upon  that  head. 


My  dear  Cousin,  dejection  of  spirits  which 
(I  suppose)  may  have  prevented  many  a  man 
from  becoming  an  author,  made  me  one.  I 
find  constant  employment  necessary,  and 
therefore  take  care  to  be  constantly  em- 
ployed. Manual  occupations  do  not  txiffkgf* 
the  mind  sufficiently,  as  I  know  by  expe- 
rience, having  tried  many.  But  composition, 
especially  or  verse,  absorbs  it  wholly.  I 
write  therefore  generally  three  hours  in  a 
morning,  and  in  an  evening  I  transcribe.  I 
read  also,  but  less  than  I  write,  for  1  most 
have  bodily  exercise,  and  therefore  never 
pass  a  day  without  it 

You  ask  me  where  I  have  been  this  sum- 
mer. I  answer,  at  Olney.  Should  you  ask 
me  where  I  spent  the  last  seventeen  sum- 
mers, I  should  still  answer,  at  Olney.  Ay, 
and  the  winters  also.  I  have  seldom  left  it, 
except  when  I  attended  my  brother  in  his 
last  illness ;  never  I  believe  a  fortnight  to- 
gether. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  Cousin,  I  shall  not 
always  be  thus  nimble  in  reply,  but  shall 
always  have  great  pleasure  in  answering  you 
when  I  can. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend  and  Cousin, 

W.C. 


The  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Newton  by 
Cowper  are  frequently  characterized  by  a 
plmntiveness  of  feeling  that  powerfully  awak- 
ens the  emotions  of  the  heart  The  follow- 
ing contains  some  incidental  allusions  of  this 
kind. 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  KEWTOH.* 

Olney,  Oct.  16, 17RS. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^To  have  sent  a  child  to 
heaven  is  a  great  honor  and  a  great  blessing, 
and  your  feelings  on  such  an  occasion  may 
well  be  such  as  render  you  rather  an  object 
of  congratulation  than  of  condolence.  And 
were  it  otherwise,  yet,  having  yourself  free 
access  to  all  the  sources  of  genuine  conj^oU- 
tion,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  Tittle  better  than 
impertinence  in  me  to  suggest  any.  An 
escape  from  a  life  of  suffering  to  a  life  of 
happiness  and  glory  is  such  a  deliverance  as 
leaves  no  room  for  the  sorrow  of  survivors, 
unless  they  sorrow  for  themselves^  We  can- 
not, indeed,  lose  what  we  love  without  re- 
gretting it;  but  a  Christian  is  in  p0!$»e$«$ion 
of  such  alleviations  of  that  regret  as  the  world 
knows  nothing  of.  Their  beloveds,  whea 
they  die,  go  they  know  not  whither ;  and  if 
they  suppose  them,  as  they  generally  do,  in 
a  state  of  happiness,  they  have  yet  bat  aa 
indifferent  prospect  of  joining  them  in  that 
state  hereafter.  But  it  is  not  so  with  you. 
You  both  know  whither  your  beloved  is  gone, 
and  you  know  that  you  shall  follow  her ;  and 

*  Prirate  oorrvspoiHkMieu 
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von  know  also  that  in  the  meantime  she  is 
incomparably  happier  than  yourself.  So  far, 
therefore,  aa  she  is  concerned,  nothing  has 
come  to  pass  but  what  was  most  fervently  to 
be  wished.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  singularly 
selfish ;  but  one  of  the  first  thoughts  that  your 
account  of  Miss  Cunningham's  dying  moments 
and  departure  suffgestcS  to  me  had  self  for  its 
objects  It  struck  me  that  she  was  not  born 
when  J  sank  into  darkness,  and  that  she  is 
gone  to  heaven  before  I  have  emerged  again. 
What  a  lot,  said  I  to  myself,  is  mine !  whose 
helmet  is  fallen  from  my  head,  and  whose 
sword  from  my  hand,  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle ;  who  was  stricken  down  to  the  earth 
when  I  least  expected  it;  who  had  just  be- 
gun to  cry  victory !  when  I  was  defeated  my- 
self; and  who  have  been  trampled  upon  so 
long,  that  others  have  had  time  to  conquer 
ana  to  receive  their  crown,  before  I  have  been 
able  to  make  one  successful  effort  to  escape 
from  under  the  feet  of  my  enemies.  It 
seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  you  mourned 
for  Miss  Cunningham  you  gave  those  tears 
to  her  to  which  I  only  had  a  right,  and  I  was 
almost  ready  to  exclaim,  "  I  am  the  dead,  and 
not  she;  you  misplace  your  sorrows.**  I 
bftve  sent  you  the  history  of  my  mind  on  this 
anbject  without  any  disguise ;  if  it  does  not 
please  you,  pardon  it  at  least,  for  it  is  the 
truth.  The  unhappy,  I  believe,  are  always 
MslTitth.  I  liave,  I  confess,  my  comfortable 
momenta;  but  tliey  are  like  the  morning 
dew,  so  suddenly  do  they  pass  away  and  are 
gone. 

It  should  seem  a  matter  of  small  moment 
to  me,  who  never  hear  him,  whether  Mr. 
Scott  shall  be  removed  from  Olney  to  the 
Lock,  or  no ;  yet,  in  fact,  I  believe,  that  few 
interest  themselves  more  in  that  event  than  I. 
He  knows  my  manner  of  life,  and  has  ceased 
long  aince  to  wonder  at  it  A  new  minister 
would  need  information,  and  I  am  not  ambi- 
tious of  having  mv  tale  told  to  a  stranger. 
He  would  also  perhaps  think  it  necessary  to 
assail  me  with  arguments,  which  would  be 
more  profitably  disposed  of,  if  he  should  dis- 
charge them  against  the  walls  of  a  tower. 
I  wi3»,  therefore,  for  the  continuance  of  Mr. 
Scott.  He  honored  me  so  far  as  to  consult 
me  twice  upon  the  subject  At  our  first  in- 
terview, he  seemed  to  discern  but  little  in  the 
propuaal  that  entitled  it  to  his  approbation. 
but,  when  he  came  the  second  time,  we  ob- 
served that  his  views  of  it  were  considerably 
altered.  He  waa  warm — he  was  animated; 
difficulties  had  disappeared,  and  allurements 
had  started  up  in  their  place.  I  could  not 
say  to  him.  Sir,  you  are  naturally  of  a  aan- 
goine  temper ;  and  he  that  is  so  cannot  too 
moch  distrust  his  own  judgment ; — ^but  I  am 
flrUd  tiuit  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  yours. 
U  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  minister 
▼bo  shall  re-illumine  the  faded  glories  of  the 


Lock  must  not  only  practise  great  fidelity  in 
his  preaching,  to  which  task  Mr.  Scott  is  per- 
fectly equal,  but  must  do  it  with  much  od^ 
dress;  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve that  his  excellence  does  not  lie  that 
way,  because  he  is  ever  ready  to  acknowledge 
it  himself.  But  I  have  nothing  to  suggest 
upon  this  subject  that  will  be  new  to  you, 
and  therefore  drop  it;  the  rather,  indeed,  be- 
cause I  may  reasonably  suppose  that  by  this 
time  the  point  is  decided. 

I  have  reached  that  part  of  my  paper 
which  I  generally  fill  with  intellififence,  if  I 
can  find  any :  but  there  is  a  great  dearth  of  it 
at  present ;  and  Mr.  Scott  has  probably  anti- 
cipated me  in  all  the  little  that  there  is.  Lord 

P having  dismissed  Mr.  Jones  from  his 

service,  the  people  of  Turvey*  have  burnt  him 
[Mr.  Jones]  in  effigy,  with  a  bundle  of  quick- 
thornf  under  his  arm.  What  consequences 
are  to  follow  his  dismission  fe  uncertain. 
His  lordship  threatens  him  with  a  lawsuit ; 
and,  unless  their  disputes  can  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  profits 
of  poor  Jones's  stewardship  will  be  melted 
down  at  Westminster.  He  has  labored  hard, 
and  no  doubt  with  great  integrity,  and  has 
been  rewarded  with  hard  words  and  scandal- 
ous treatment 

Mr.  Scott  (which  perhaps  he  may  not  have 
told  you,  for  he  did  not  mention  it  here)  has 
met  with  similar  treatment  at  a  place  in  this 
country  called  Hinksey,  or  by  some  such 
name.|  But  he  sufiered  in  effigy  for  the  Gos- 
pel's  sake ; — a  cause  in  which  I  presume  he 
would  not  be  unwilling,  if  need  were,  to  be 
burnt  in  proprid  persond. 

I  have  nothing  to  add,  but  that  we  are  well, 
and  remember  you  with  much  affection ;  and 
that  I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Smcerely  yours,        W.  C. 


The  following  letters  communicate  various 
interesting  particulars  respecting  Cowper's 
laborious  undertaking,  the  new  version  of 
Homer's  Uiad. 

TO  THE   BEV.  WILLIAM   UWWIN. 

Olney,  Oct  22, 1785. 

My  dear  William, — ^You  might  well  sup- 
pose that  your  letter  had  miscarried,  though 
in  fact  it  was  duly  received.  I  am  not  often 
so  long  in  arrear,  and  you  may  assure  your- 
self that  when  at  any  time  it  happens  that  I 

*  The  Peterborough  fkmily  kad  formerlv  a  mansion 
and  large  estate  in  the  pariah  of  Tiirvey.  It  is  mentionetl 
in  Camden's  Britannia,  so  far  back  aa  in  the  time  of 
Henrv  Vllt.  There  are  some  marble  monuments  |n  the 
parish  church,  executed  with  great  magnificence,  and  in 
high  preservation,  recording  we  heroee  of  foreign  timet 
belonging  to  that  ancient  but  now  extinct  race. 

t  The  dispute  originated  respecUng  the  enclosure  of 
the  parish ;  and.  as  this  act  was  unpopular  with  the  poor, 
the  Diindle  uf  quick-thorn  was  intended  to  be  exprMBlve 
of  their  indignant  feelings. 

t  The  proper  name  of  the  place  it  'Hiigewlck. 
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am  80,  neither  neglect  nor  idleness  is  the 
cause.  I  have,  as  you  well  know,  a  daily  oc- 
cupation, forty  lines  to  translate,  a  task  which 
I  never  excutse  myself,  when  it  is  possible  to 
perform  it.  Equally  sedulous  I  am  in  the 
matter  of  transcribing,  so  that  between  both 
my  morning  and  evening  are  most  part  com- 
pletely engaged.  Add  to  this  that,  though 
my  spirits  are  seldom  so  bad  but  I  can  write 
verse,  they  are  often  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  to 
make  the  production  of  a  letter  impossible. 
So  much  for  a  trespass,  which  called  for 
some  apology,  but  for  which  to  apologize 
further  would  be  a  greater  trespass  stilL 

I  am  now  in  the  twentieth  book  of  Homer, 
and  shall  assuredly  proceed,  because  the  fur- 
ther I  ^  the  more  I  find  myself  justified  in 
the  undertaking ;  and  in  due  time,  if  I  live, 
shall  assuredly  publish.  In  the  whole  I  shall 
have  composed  about  forty  tiiousand  verses, 
about  which  forty  thousand  verses  I  shall 
have  taken  great  pains,  on  no  occasion  suf- 
fering a  slovenly  line  to  escape  me.  I  leave 
you  to  ciiess  therefore  whether,  such  a  labor 
once  achieved,  I  shall  not  determine  to  turn 
it  to  some  account,  and  to  gain  myself  profit 
if  I  can,  if  not  at  least  some  creoit  for  my 
reward. 

I  perfectly  approve  of  your  course  with 
John.  The  most  entertaining  books  are  best 
to  begin  with,  and  none  in  tne  world,  so  far 
as  entertainment  is  concerned,  deserves  the 
preference  to  Homer.  Neither  do  I  know 
that  there  is  anywhere  to  be  found  Greek  of 
easier  construction — ^poetical  Greek  I  mean ; 
and  as  for  prose,  I  should  recommend  Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropsdia.  That  also  is  a  most  amus- 
ing narrative,  and  ten  times  easier  to  under- 
stand than  the  crabbed  epigrams  and  scrib- 
blements  of  the  minor  poets  that  are  fifener- 
ally  put  into  the  hands  of  boys.  I  tooK  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  neatness  of  John's  Greek 
character,  which  (let  me  tell  you)  deserves 
its  share  of  commendation ;  for  to  write  the 
langunge  legibly  is  not  the  lot  of  every  man 
who  can  read  it.    Witness  myself  for  one. 

I  like  the  little  ode  of  Huntingford's  that 
you  sent  me.  In  such  matters  we  do  not  ex- 
pect much  novelty,  or  much  depth  of  tliought 
The  expression  is  all  in  all,  which  to  me  at 
least  appears  to  be  faultless. 

Adieu,  mv  dear  William !  We  are  well, 
and  you  and  yours  are  ever  tiie  objects  of 
our  affection.  W.  C. 


TO  THE   RET.  JOHIf    HKWTOH.* 

Olney,  Nor.  5, 1785. 

My  dear  Friend^ — Were  it  with  me  as  in 
days  past,  you  should  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  my  tardiness  in  writing.  You  sup- 
posed that  I  would  have  accepted  your  packet 
as  an  answer  to  my  last ;  and  so  indeed  I 

*  Prtnte  oorreipcHideiioe. 


did,  and  felt  myself  overpaid ;  bat>  though 
a  debtor,  and  deeply  indebted  too,  had  not 
wherewithal  to  discbarge  the  arrear.  You  do 
not  know  nor  suspect  what  a  conquest  I 
sometimes  gain,  when  I  only  take  up  the  pen 
with  a  design  to  write.  Many  a  time  have  I 
resolved  to  say  to  all  my  few  correspondents, 
— ^I  take  my  leave  of  you  for  the  present ;  if 
I  live  to  see  better  days,  you  shall  bear  from 
me  again. — ^I  have  bc^n  driven  to  the  very 
verge  of  this  measure ;  and  even  upon  this 
occasion  was  upon  the  point  of  desiring  Mrs. 
Unwin  to  become  my  substitute.  She  indeed 
offered  to  write  in  my  stead ;  but,  fearing  that 
you  would  understand  me  to  be  even  worse 
than  I  am,  I  rather  chose  to  answer  for  my- 
self.— So  much  for  a  subject  with  which  I 
could  easily  fill  the  sheet,  but  with  which  I 
have  occupied  too  great  a  part  of  it  already. 
It  is  time  that  I  should  thank  you,  and  return 
you  Mrs.  Unwin's  thanks  for  your  Narrative.* 
I  told  you  in  my  last  in  what  manner  I  felt 
myself  affected  by  the  abridgement  of  it  con- 
tained  in  your  letter;  and  have  therefore 
only  to  add,  upon  that  point,  that  the  im. 
pression  made  upon  me  by  the  relation  at 
large  was  of  a  like  kind.  I  envy  all  that  live 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  hope,  and  much 
more  all  wno  die  to  enjoy  the  miit  of  it :  but 
I  recollect  myself  in  time ;  I  resolved  not  to 
touch  that  chord  again,  and  yet  was  just 
going  to  trespass  upon  my  resolution.  As 
to  the  rest,  your  history  of  your  happy  niece 
is  just  what  it  should  be,— clear,  affectionate, 
and  plain;  worthy  of  her,  and  worthy  of 
yourself.  How  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
world  might  such  a  memorial  of  an  unknown^ 
but  pious  and  believing  child  eventually 
prove,  would  the  supercillious  learned  con- 
descend  to  read  it,  than  the  history  of  all  the 
kings  and  heroes  that  ever  lived  f  But  the 
world  has  its  objects  of  admiration,  and  God 
has  objects  of  his  love.  Those  make  a  noise 
and  perish;  and  these  weep  silently  for  a 
short  season,  and  live  forever.  I  had  rather 
have  been  your  neice,  or  the  writer  of  her 
story,  than  any  Caesar  that  ever  thundered. 

llie  vanity  of  human  attainments  was 
never  so  conspicuously  exemplified  as  in  the 
present  day.  The  sagacious  modems  make 
discoveries,  which,  how  useful  they  may 
prove  to  themselves  I  know  not;  certainty 
they  do  no  honor  to  the  ancients.  Homer 
and  Vir^l  have  enjoyed  (if  the  dead  have  any 
such  enjoyments)  an  unrivalled  reputation  as 
poets,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages; 
but  it  is  now  shrewdly  suspected  that  Homer 
did  not  compose  the  poems  for  which  he  has 
been  so  long  applauaed  ;f  and  it  is  even 


*  Thn  inmiflTn  nf  Mlm  fTltfi  rnniitncliBm*>  Tirt  ilTiw 
and  happy  doaUi. 

t  In  Uie  Prulefiromena  to  VUIol)iiK>n*9  Iliad  It  it  atat^d* 
that  Piatetratus,  in  ooIliM^tinff  Uie  work*  of  llooier*  was 
imposed  upon  by  Bpuriuiia  ImitaUons  of  th«  iV^cisB 
bard^  style ;  and  that  noi  aaapMilov  Uie  fraud,  ha 
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serted  by  a  certain  Robert  Heron,  Esq.,  that 
Virgil  never  wrote  a  line  worth  reading.  He 
is  a  pitiful  plagiary ;  he  is  a  servile  imitator, 
a  bungler  in  his  plan,  and  has  not  a  thought 
in  his  whole  work  that  will  bear  examina- 
tion. In  short,  he  is  anything  but  what  the 
literati  for  two  thousand  years  have  taken 
him  to  be — a  man  of  genius  and  a  fine  writer. 
I  fear  that  Homer's  case  is  desperate.  After 
the  lapse  of  so  many  generations,  it  would 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  elucidate  a  question 
which  time  and  modem  ingenuity  together 
combine  to  puzzle.  And  I  suppose  that  it 
were  in  vain  for  an  honest  plain  man  to  in- 
quire, if  Homer  did  not  write  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  who  did  ?  The  answer  would  un- 
donbteoly  be— it  is  no  matter ;  he  did  not : 
which  is  all  that  I  undertook  to  prove.  For 
Virgil,  however,  there  still  remains  some  con- 
solation. The  very  same  Mr.  Heron,  who 
finds  no  beauties  in  the  iEneid,  discovers  not 
a  single  instance  of  the  sublime  in  Scrip- 
ture. Particularly  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
prophets,  that  Ezekiel,  although  the  filthiest 
of  all  writers,  is  the  best  of  them.  He  there- 
fore, bcinff  the  first  of  the  learned  who  has 
r**probated  even  the  style  of  the  Scriptures, 
miy  possibly  make  the  fewer  proselytes  to 
his  judgment  of  the  Heathen  writer.  For 
my  own  part  at  least,  had  I  been  accustomed 
to  doubt  whether  the  iEneid  were  a  noble 
composition  or  not,  this  gentleman  would  at 
once  have  decided  the  question  for  me ;  and 
I  should  have  been  immediately  assured  that 
a.  work  must  necessarily  abound  in  beauties 
that  had  the  happiness  to  displease  a  cen- 
Burer  of  the  Word  of  God.  What  enter- 
prises will  not  an  inordinate  passion  for  fame 
suggest  f  It  prompted  one  man  to  fire  the 
Temple  of  Ephesus;  another,  to  fling  himself 
into  a  volcano;  and  now  has  induced  this 
wicked  and  unfortunate  Squire  either  to  deny 
Ilia  own  feelings,  or  to  publish  to  all  the 
world  that  he  1ms  no  feelings  at  all.* 

Mr.  Scott  is  pestered  with  anonymous  let- 
ters, but  he  conducts  himself  wisely;  and 
the  question  whether  he  shall  go  to  the  Lock 

l«d  to  looorporatd  tbem  u  the  genuine  producUoni  of 
Boater. 

Oowper  JoitlT  ridicules  lo  extrevagant  a  sappoeilion. 

*  ITie  playAil  »plrit  in  which  the  writer  adverts  to  this 
•iitrfoct  ajppears  to  hare  yielded  aAerwarda  to  a  feelinff 
of  todl^ailon :  the  fbUowioff  lines  in  his  own  hand- 
writing  naTiag  been  found  by  Dr.  Johnson  amongst  bis 


OK  run  AomoK  or  Lrrneaa  on  LirKRATtniB. 

The  Genius  of  tb'  Augustan  age 
His  head  araong  ItuiQe*i»  ruins  reared ; 
And,  bursting  with  heroic  rasc^. 
When  literary  Heron  appearM, 
Thou  hast,  he  cried,  like  him  of  old 
Who  itet  th*  Ephesioo  dome  on  fire. 
By  bolng  scandalously  bold, 
Attaln*d  the  mark  of  thy  desire. 

And  fbr  traducing  VirgiPs  name 
Bhalt  share  hb  moiited  reward ; 
A  perpetuity  of  fame. 
Tbltt  rots,  and  stiuks,  and  is  abhorred. 


or  not,  seems  hasting  to  a  decision  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

We  are  tolerably  well ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
adds  to  mine  her  affectionate  remembrances 
of  yourself  and  Mrs.  Newton. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Heron  is  entitled,  "  LeU 
ters  on  Literature,''  in  which  he  sjrares  neither 
things  sacred  nor  profane.  The  author  seems 
to  be  a  man  of  talent,  but  it  is  talent  pain- 
fully misapplied.  After  calling  Virffil  a  ser- 
vile imitator  of  Homer,  and  indulging  in 
various  critiques,  he  thus  concludes  his  an- 
imadversions. **  Such  is  the  iEneid,  which 
the  author,  with  good  reason,  on  his  death- 
bed, condemned  to  the  flames ;  and,  had  it 
suflered  that  fate,  real  poetry  would  have  lost 
nothing  by  it.  I  have  said  that,  notwith- 
standing all,  Virgil  deserves  his  fame ;  for 
his  fame  is  now  confined  to  schools  and 
academies ;  and  his  style  (the  pickle  that  has 
preserved  his  mummy  from  corruption)  is 
pure  and  exquisite.'* 

Wit,  employed  at  the  expense  of  taste  and 
sound  judgment,  can  neither  advance  the 
reputation  of  its  author,  nor  promote  the 
cause  of  true  literature.  This  supercilious 
treatment  of  the  noble  productions  of  classic 
genius  too  much  resembles  that  period  in  the 
literary  history  of  France,  when  the  question 
was  agitated  (with  Perrault  at  its  head)  as  to 
the  relative  superiority  of  the  ancients  or 
modems.  It  was  at  that  time  fashionable 
with  one  of  the  contending  parties  to  decry 
the  pretensions  of  the  ancients.  One  of 
their  writers  exclaims, 

"  D6pouillon8  ces  respects  serviles 
Que  nous  portons  aux  temps  passes. 
Les  Hom^res  et  les  Virgiles 
Peuvent  encore  itre  efaces.'* — La  Motte. 

We  trust  that  this  corrupt  spirit  will  never 
infect  the  Lyceums  of  British  literature;  but 
that  they  will  be  reserved  ever  to  be  the 
sanctuaries  of  high-taught  genius,  chastened 
by  a  refined  and  discriminating  taste,  and 
embellished  with  the  graces  of  a  simple  and 
noble  eloquence,  formed  on  the  pure  models 
of  classic  antiquity. 


TO  JOSEFH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

Olney,  Not.  7, 1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — Your  time  being  so  much 
occupied  as  to  leave  you  no  opportunity  for 
a  word  more  than  the  needful,  I  am  the  more 
obliged  to  you  that  you  have  found  leisure 
even  for  that,  and  thank  you  for  the  nota 
above  acknowledged. 

I  know  not  at  present  what  subject  I 
could  enter  upon,  by  which  I  should  not  put 
you  to  an  expense  of  moments  that  you  oan 

*  Prirate  corretpondenoe. 
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ill  spare :  I  have  often  been  displeased  when 
a  neighbor  of  mine,  being  himself  an  idle 
man,  has  delivered  himself  from  the  harden 
of  a  vacant  hour  or  two,  by  coming  to  repose 
his  idleness  upon  me.  Not  to  incur  there- 
fore, and  deservedly,  the  blame  that  I  have 
charged  upon  him,  by  interrupting  you,  who 
are  certainly  a  busy  man,  whatever  may  be 
the  case  wKh  myself,  I  shall  only  add  that  I 
am,  with  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Hill, 

Affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 


The  tried  stability  of  Cowper's  friendship, 
after  a  long  interval  of  separation,  and  the 
delicacy  with  which  he  accepts  Lady  Hes- 
keth*s  offer  of  pecuniary  aid,  are  here  de- 
picted in  a  manner  that  reflects  honor  on 
Doth  parties. 

TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

OI1M7,  Not.  9, 1785. 

My  dearest  Cousin, — ^Whose  last  most  af- 
fectionate letter  has  run  in  my  head  ever  since 
I  received  it,  and  which  I  now  sit  down  to 
answer,  two  days  sooner  than  the  poi^t  will 
serve  me.  I  thank  you  for  it,  and  with  a 
warmth  for  which  I  am  sure  you  will  give 
me  credit,  though  I  do  not  spena  many  words 
in  describing  it  I  do  not  seek  new  friends, 
not  being  altogether  sure  that  I  should  find 
them,  but  have  unspeakable  pleasure  in  being 
still  beloved  by  an  old  one.  I  hope  that  now 
our  correspondence  has  suffered  its  last  in- 
terruption, and  that  we  shall  go  down  to- 
gether to  the  grave,  chatting  ana  chirping  as 
merrily  as  such  a  scene  of  Uiings  as  this  will 
permit 

I  am  happy  that  my  poems  have  pleased 
you.  My  volume  has  afforded  me  no  such 
pleasure  at  any  time,  either  while  I  was  writ- 
ing it  or  since  its  publication,  as  I  have  de- 
rived from  yours  and  my  uncle's  opinion  of 
it  I  make  certain  allowances  for  partiality, 
and  for  that  peculiar  quickness  of  taste  with 
which  you  both  relish  what  you  like,  and, 
after  all  drawbacks  upon  those  accounts  duly 
made,  find  myself  rich  in  the  measure  of  your 
approbation  that  still  remains.  But,  above 
all,  I  honor  John  Gilpin,  since  it  was  he  who 
first  encouraged  you  to  write.  I  made  him 
on  purpose  to  laugh  at,  and  he  served  his 
purpose  well ;  but  f  am  now  indebted  to  him 
lor  a  more  valuable  acquisition  than  all  the 
laughter  in  the  world  amounts  to,  the  re- 
covery of  my  intercourse  with  you,  which  is 
to  me  inestimable.  My  benevolent  and  gen- 
erous cousin,  when  I  was  once  asked  if  I 
wanted  anything,  and  given  delicately  to 
understand  that  the  inquirer  \v%s  ready  to 
supply  all  my  occasions,  I  thankfully  and 
ei^lly,  but  positively  declined  the  favor.  I 
neither  suffer,  nor  have  suffered,  any  such  in- 
conveniences as  I  had  not  much  rather  en- 


dure than  come  under  obligations  of  that 
sort  to  a  person  comparatively  with  yourself 
a  stranger  to   me.    But  to  you  I  ans^^er 
otherwise.     I  know  you  thoroughly,  and  the 
liberality  of  your  disposition,  and  h.ive  that 
consummate  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
your  wish  to  serve  me,  that  delivers  me  from 
all  awk^i'ard  constraint,  and  from  all  fear  of 
trespassinnf  by  acceptance.    To  you,  there- 
fore, I  reply,  yes.     Whensoever  and  whatso- 
ever,  and  in  what  manner  soever  you  please ; 
and  add  moreover  that  my  affection  for  t tie 
giver  is  such  as  will  increase  to  me  tenfold 
the  satisfaction  that  I  shall  have  in  receiving. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  I  should  let  yuu  a 
little  into  the  state  of  my  finances,  that  you 
may  not  suppose  them  more  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed than  they  are.     Since  Mrs.  Vn^ 
win  and  I  have  lived  at  OIney,  we  have  had 
but  one  purse,  although  during  the  whole 
time,  till  lately,  her  income  was  nearly  dou- 
ble mine.    Her  revenues  indeed  are  now  in 
some  measure  reduced,  and  not  much  ex- 
ceed my  own;  the  worst  consequence  of 
this  is,  that  we  are  forced  to  deny  ourselvea 
some  things  which  hitherto  we  have  been 
better  able  to  afford,  but  they  are  such  things 
as  neither  life,  nor  the  well-being  of  life,  de- 
pend upon.     My  own  income  has  been  bet^ 
ter  than  it  is,  but  when  it  was  best,  it  would 
not  have  enabled  me  to  live  as  my  connex. 
ions  demanded  that  I  should,  had  it  not  been 
combined  with  a  better  than  itself,  at  least  at 
this  end  of  the  kingdom.    Of  this  I  had  full 
proof  during  three  months  that  I  spent  in 
lodgings  at  Huntingdon,  in  which  time,  by 
the  help  of  good  management  and  a  clear 
notion  of  economical  matters,  I  contrived  to 
spend  the  income  of  a  twelvemonth.    Now, 
my  beloved  cousin,  you  are  in  po»sesN<.ri  uf 
the   whole  case  as  it  stands.      Strain   no 
points  to  your  own  inconvenience  or  hurt, 
for  there  is  no  need  of  it,  but  indulge  your- 
self in  communicating  (no  matter  whut)  tiuit 
you  can  spare  without  missing  it,  since  by 
so  doin^,  you  will  be  sure  to  add  to  the  com. 
forts  of  my  life  one  of  the  sweeten  thai  I 
can  enjoy — a  token  and  proof  of  your  affec- 
tion. 

In  the  affair  of  my  next  publication,*  to- 
ward  which  you  also  offer  me  so  kindly  your 
assistance,  there  will  be  no  need  that  you 
should  help  me  in  the  manner  that  you  pro- 
pose. It  H-ill  be  a  large  work,  consisting  I 
should  imagine  of  six  volumes  at  least  The 
12th  of  this  month  I  shall  have  spent  a  year 
upon  it,  and  it  will  cost  me  more  than 
another.  I  do  not  love  the  books^rller^  well 
enough  to  make  them  a  pre>tent  of  sncJi  a 
labor,  but  intend  to  publish  by  subscription 
Your  vote  and  interest  my  dear  cousin,  upon 
the  occasion,  if  you  pleoi^e,  but  nothing  more ! 
I  will  trouble  you  with  some  pupera  of  pro* 

*  His  traotlatioD  of  Bomer^  HImI. 
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posals  when  the  time  sh?"  come,  and  am 
sure  that  you  will  circalate  as  many  for  me 
•a  you  can.  Now,  my  dear,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  a  secret.  It  is  a  great  secret,  that 
you  must  not  whisper  even  to  your  cat.  No 
creature  is  at  this  moment  apprized  of  it  but 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  son.  I  am  making  a 
new  translation  of  Homer,  and  am  on  the 
point  of  finishing  the  twenty-first  book  of  the 
Iliad.  The  reasons  upon  which  I  undertake 
this  Herculean  labor,  and  by  which  I  justify 
an  enterprise  in  which  I  seem  so  effectually 
anticipated  by  Pope,  although  in  fact  he  has 
not  anticipated  me  at  all,  I  may  possibly  give 
you,  if  you  wish  for  them,  wh^n  I  can  find 
nothing  more  interesting  to  say.  A  period 
which  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  very  near !  I 
have  not  answered  many  things  in  your  letter, 
nor  can  do  it  at  present  for  want  of  room.  I 
cannot  believe  but  that  I  should  know  you, 
notwithstanding  all  that  time  may  have  done. 
There  is  not  a  feature  of  your  face,  could  I 
meet  it  upon  the  road  by  itself,  that  I  should 
not  instantly  recollect  I  should  say,  that  is 
my  cousin's  nose,  or  those  are  her  lips  and 
her  chin,  and  no  woman  upon  earth  can  claim 
them  but  herself.  As  for  me,  I  am  a  very 
smart  youth  of  my  years.  I  am  not  indeed 
grown  gray  so  much  as  I  am  grown  bald. 
No  matter.  There  was  more  hair  in  the 
world  than  ever  had  the  honor  to  belong  to 
me.  Accordingly  having  found  just  enough 
to  curl  a  little  at  my  ears,  and  to  intermix 
with  a  little  of  my  own  that  still  hangs  be- 
hind, I  appear,  if  you  see  me  in  an  afternoon, 
to  have  a  very  decent  head-dress,  not  easily 
distinguished  from  my  natural  growth,  which 
being  worn  with  a  small  bag,  and  a  black 
riband  about  my  neck,  continues  to  me  the 
charms  of  my  youth  even  on  the  verge  of 
age.  Away  with  the  fear  of  writing  too 
often,  W.  C. 

P.  S. — ^That  the  view  I  give  you  of  myself 
may  be  complete  I  add  the  two  following 
Hems — ^That  I  am  in  debt  to  nobody,  and 
that  I  grow  fat. 

There  is  no  date  to  the  following  letter, 
bat  it  evidently  refers  to  this  period  of  time. 

TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

My  dearest  Cousiuy — ^I  am  glad  that  I  al- 
wayH  loved  you  as  I  did.  It  releases  me 
from  any  occasion  to  suspect  that  my  pres- 
ent affection  for  vou  is  indebted  for  its  ex- 
istence to  any  selfish  considerations.  No,  I 
am  sure  I  love  you  disinterestedly  and  for 
your  own  sake,  because  I  never  thought  of 
you  with  any  other  sensations  than  those  of 
the  true^st  aSection,  cvt'u  wliilp  I  wfi«  under 
the  per»u;vsion  that  1  should  never  he.ir  Worn 
you  aj'ain.  But,  with  my  preneut  ffe!iii{rs 
vupen^ded  to  those  tliat  I  always  iiad  ihr 


you,  I  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  do  justice  to 
my  sensations.  I  perceive  myself  in  a  state 
of  mind  similar  to  that  of  the  traveller  de- 
scribed in  Pope's  Messiah,  who,  as  he  passes 
through  a  sandy  desert,  starts  at  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  souud  of  a  waterfall.*  You 
have  placed  me  in  a  situation  new  to  me, 
and  in  which  I  feel  mysolf  somewhat  puzzled 
how  to  behave.  At  the  same  time  I  would 
not  grieve  you  by  putting  a  check  upon  your 
bounty,  I  would  be  as  careful  not  to  abuse 
it,  as  if  I  were  a  miser,  and  the  question  not 
about  your  money  but  ray  own. 

Although  I  do  not  suspect  that  a  secret  to 
you,  ray  cousin,  is  any  burden,  yet,  having 
maturely  considered  that  point  since  I  wrote 
my  last,  I  feel  myself  altogether  disposed  to 
release  you  from  the  injunction  to  that  effect 
under  which  I  laid  you.  I  have  now  made 
such  a  progress  in  my  translation  that  I  need 
neither  fear  that  I  shall  stop  short  of  the  end, 
nor  that  any  other  rider  of  Pegasus  should 
overtake  me.  Therefore,  if  at  any  time  it 
should  fall  fairly  in  your  way,  or  you  should 
feel  yourself  invited  to  say  I  am  so  occupied, 
you  have  my  poetship's  free  permission.  Dr. 
Johnson  read  and  recommended  my  first 
volume.  W.  C. 

TO  THE   REV.  WALTER   BAOOT.f 

Olney,  Not.  »,  1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  desired  me  to  re- 
turn your  good  brother  the  bishop's  Charge^ 
as  soon  as  I  conveniently  could,  and  the 
weather  having  forbidden  us  to  hope  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  Mrs.  Bagot  with 
you  this  morning,  I  return  it  now,  lest,  as 
you  told  me  that  your  stay  in  this  country 
would  be  short,  you  should  be  gone  before 
it  could  reach  you. 

I  wish  as  you  do,  that  the  Charge  in  ques- 
tion could  find  its  way  into  all  the  parsonages 
in  the  nation.  It  is  so  generally  applicable, 
and  yet  so  pointedly  enforced,  that  it  de- 
serves the  most  extensive  spread.  I  find  in 
it  the  happiest  mixture  of  spiritual  authority, 
the  meekness  of  a  Christian,  and  the  good 
manners  of  a  gentleman.  It  has  convinced 
me  that  the  poet  who,  like  myself,  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  pay  the  author  of  such  valu- 
able admonition  a  compliment,  shall  do  at 
least  as  much  honor  to  himself  as  to  his 
subject 

Yours,  W.  C. 

*  The  following  b  the  pAsaage  alluded  to  :— 
^  The  swain  in  bvrren  deserts  with  surpilse 
^63  lilies  sprini;^,  and  sudden  verdure  rise ; 
And  starts,  amidst  the  thirsty  wilds,  to  hear 
New  falls  of  water  raurrn'riug  in  his  ear.'* 

Pope's  Mesaiak,  lino  67,  &c. 

t  Cowper  was  at  Westminster  school  with  Ave  brothers 
of  this  niime.  Ho  retained  through  life  the  frioudsbli*  of 
lh««  esthnal»lt.'  ch:iract«!r  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressi'd. 

I  [jeM'ti  R.ij^ut,  D.I).  Ih'  yfOA  formorly  D*»an  of  Christ 
<'h;i.-cli,  C»xUm(I;  iillerwairda  Bishop  of  Norwich,  aud 
U(i:iil>  Uisiiop  of  ^U  A^ph. 
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TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   NEWTON.* 

Olney,  Dec.  3, 1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
there  is  such  a  demand  for  your  last  Narnu 
tive.  If  I  may  judge  of  their  general  utility 
by  the  effect  that  Siey  have  heretofore  had 
upon  me,  there  are  few  things  more  edifying 
tlian  death-bed  memoirs.  They  interest  every 
reader,  because  they  speak  of  a  period  at 
which  all  must  arrive,  and  afford  a  solid 
ground. of  encouragement  to  survivors  to 
expect  the  same,  or  similar,  support  and 
comfort,  when  it  shall  be  their  turn  to  die. 

I  also  am  employed  in  writing  narrative, 
but  not  so  useful.    Employment,  however, 
and  with  the  pen,  is  through  habit  become 
essential  to  my  well-being;  and  to  produce 
always  original  poems,  especially  of  consid- 
erable length,  is  not  so  easy.     For  some 
weeks  after  I  had  finished  "  The  Task,"  and 
sent  away  the  last  sheet  corrected,  I  was 
through  necessity  idle,  and  suffered  not  a 
little  m  my  spirits  for  being  so.    One  day, 
being  in  such  distress  of  mind  as  was  hardly 
supportable,  I  took  up  the  Iliad ;  and,  merely 
to  oivert  attention,  and  with  no  more  pre- 
conception of  what  I  was  then  entering  upon 
than  I  have  at  this  moment  of  what  I  shall 
be  doing  this  day  twenty  years  hence,  trans- 
lated the  twelve  first  lines  of  it    The  same 
necessity  pressing  me  again,  I  had  recourse 
to  the  same  exp^ient  and  translated  more. 
Every  day  bringing  its  occasion  for  employ* 
ment  with  it,  every  day  consequently  aidded 
something  to  the  work ;  till  at  last  I  began 
to  reflect  thus : — ^The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
together  consist  of  about  forty  thousand 
verses.    To  translate  tiiese  forty  thousand 
verses  will  furnish  me  with  occupation  for  a 
considerable  time.      I  have  already  made 
some  progress,  and  I  find  it  a  most  agree- 
able amusement    Homer,  in  point  of  purity 
is  a  most  blameless  writer ;  and  though  he 
was  not  an   enlightened   man,  has  inter- 
spersed   many  great   and  valuable    truths 
throughout  both  his  poems.    In  short,  he  is 
in  all  respects  a  most  venerable  old  gentle- 
man, by  an  acquaintance  with  whom  no  man 
can  disgrace  himself.    The  literati  are  all 
agreed  to  a  man  that,  although  Pope  has 
given  us  two  pretty  poems  under  Homer's 
titles,  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  them  the 
least  portion  of  Homer's  spirit,  nor  the  least 
resemblance  of  his  manner.    I  will  try  there- 
fore whether  I  cannot  copy  him  somewhat 
more  happily  myself.    I  have  at  least  the 
advantage    of  Pope's   faults    and    failings, 
which,  like  so  many  buoys  upon  a  dangerous 
coast,  will  serve  me  to  st^er  by,  and  will 
make  my  chance  for  success  more  probable. 
These  and  many  other  considerations,  but 
especially  a  mind  that  abhorred  a  vacuum  as 

*  Prirat*  oorreqwodonoe. 


its  chief  bane,  impelled  me  so  effectually  to 
the  work,  that  ere  long  I  mean  to  publish 
proposals  for  a  subscription  to  it,  having  ad- 
vanced so  far  as  to  be  warranted  in  ck>iDg 
so.  I  have  connexions,  and  no  few  such,  by 
means  of  which  I  have  the  utmost  reason  to 
expect  that  a  brisk  circulation  may  be  pro* 
cured;  and  if  it  should  prove  a  profitable 
enterprise,  the  profit  will  not  accrue  to  a 
man  who  may  be  said  not  to  want  it  It  is 
a  business  such  as  it  will  not  indeed  lie 
much  in  your  way  to  promote ;  but  among 
your  numerous  connexions  it  is  possible 
that  you  may  know  some  who  would  sufS* 
ciently  interest  themselves  in  such  a  work  to 
be  not  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  it  I  do  not 
mean — far  be  it  from  me— to  put  you  upon 
making  hazardous  applications,  where  you 
might  possibly  incur  a  refusal,  that  would 
give  you  though  but  a  moment's  pain.  Yon 
know  best  your  own  opportunities  and  pow- 
ers in  such  a  cause.  If  yon  can  do  but  httle, 
I  shall  esteem  it  much ;  and  if  you  can  do 
nothing,  I  am  sure  that  it  will  not  be  for 
want  of  a  will 

I  have  lately  had  three  visits  from  my  old 
schoolfellow  Mr.  Bagot,  a  brother  of  Lorxl 
Bagot,  and  of  Mr.  Chester  of  Chicheley.  At 
his  last  visit  he  brought  his  wife  with  him,  a 
most  amiable  woman,  to  see  Mrs.  Unwin. 
I  told  him  my  purpose  and  my  progres:!^ 
He  received  the  news  with  great  pleasure ; 
immediately  subscribed  a  draft  of  twenty 
pounds ;  and  promised  me  his  whole  heart, 
and  his  whole  interest,  which  lies  principally 
among  people  of  the  first  fashion. 

My  correspondence  has  lately  also  been 
renewed  with  my  dear  cousin.  Lady  He*. 
keth,  whom  I  ever  loved  as  a  sister,  (for  we 
were  in  a  manner  brought  up  together,)  and 
who  writes  to  me  as  affectionately  as  if  she 
were  so.  She  also  enters  into  my  views 
and  interests  upon  this  occasion  with  a 
warmth  that  gives  me  great  encouragement 
ITie  circle  of  her  acquaintance  is  likewise 
very  extensive;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
she  will  exert  her  influence  to  its  utmost  pos- 
sibilities among  them.  I  have  other  strings 
to  my  bow,  (perhaps,  as  a  translator  of  Ho- 
mer, I  should  say,  to  my  lyre,)  which  I  can. 
not  here  enumerate;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
my  prospect  seems  promising  enough.  I 
have  not  yet  consulted  Johnson  upon  the 
occasion,  but  intend  to  do  it  soon. 

My  spirits  are  somewhat  better  than  they 
were.  In  the  course  of  the  last  montJt,  I 
have  perceived  a  very  sensible  amendment 
The  hope  of  better  days  seems  again  to 
dawn  upon  me ;  and  I  have  now  and  then  an 
intimation,  though  slight  and  transient,  that 
God  has  not  abandoned  me  forever. 

Having  been  for  some  yearsi  troubled  with 
an  inconvenient  stomach';  and  lately  with  a 
stomach   that  will   digeat  nothing  without 
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help ;  and  we  having  reached  the  bottom  of 
our  own  medical  skill  into  which  we  have 
dired  to  little  or  no  purpose;  I  have  at 
length  consented  to  consult  Dr.  Kerr,  and 
expeoi  to  see  him  in  a  day  or  two.  En- 
gaged as  I  am  and  am  likely  to  be,  so  long 
as  I  am  capable  of  it,  in  writing  for  the 
press,  I  cannot  well  afford  to  entertain  a 
mftlady  that  is  such  an  enemy  to  all  mental 
operations. 

This  morning  is  beautiful,  and  tempts  me 
ibrth  into  the  garden.  It  is  all  the  walk 
that  I  can  have  at  this  season,  but  not  all 
the  exercise.  I  ring  a  peal  every  day  upon 
the  dumbbells. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend,  most  truly, 
Yours  and  Mrs.  Newton's,     W.  C. 


TO  THB  REV.  JOHH  NEWTON.* 

Olney,  Dec  10, 1785. 

My  dear  Friend. — What  you  say  of  my 
last  volume  ^ves  me  the  sincerest  pleasure. 
I  have  heard  a  like  favorable  report  of  it 
from  several  different  quarters,  but  never 
any  (for  obvious  reasons)  that  has  gratified 
me  more  than  yours.  I  have  a  relish  for 
moderate  praise,  because  it  bids  fair  to  be 
judicious ;  but  praise  excessive,  such  as  our 

poor  friend  *s,  (I  have  an  uncle  also 

who  celebrates  me  exactly  in  the  same  lan- 
guage,)— such  praise  is  rather  too  big  for  an 
ordinary  swallow.  I  set  down  nine-tenths 
of  it  to  the  account  of  family  partiality.  I 
know  no  more  than  you  what  kind  of  a  mar- 
ket my  book  has  found ;  but  this  I  believe, 
that  had  not  Henderson  died,t  and  had  it 
been  worth  my  while  to  have  given  him  a 
hundred  pounds  to  have  read  it  in  public,  it 
would  have  been  more  popular  than  it  is.  I 
am  at  least  very  unwilling  to  esteem  John 
Grilpin  as  better  worth  than  all  the  rest  that  I 
have  written,  and  he  has  been  popular  enough. 

Your  sentiments  of  Pope  s  Homer  agree 
perfectly  with  those  of  every  competent  judge 
with  whom  I  have  at  any  time  conversed 
about  it  I  never  saw  a  copy  so  unlike  the 
original.  There  is  not  I  believe  in  all  the 
world  to  be  found  an  uninspired  poem  so 
simple  as  those  of  Homer,  nor  in  all  the 
worid  a  poem  more  bedizened  with  oma- 
ments  than  Pope's  translation  of  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  sublime  of  Homer  in  the  hands 
of  Pope  becomes  bloated  and  tumid,  and  his 
description  tawdry.  Neither  had  Pope  the 
fiuntest  conception  of  those  exquisite  dis- 
criminations of  character  for  which  Homer 
is  so  remarkable.  All  his  persons,  and 
equally  upon  all  occasions,  speak  in  an  in- 
flated and  strutting  phraseology  as  Pope  has 

*  Private  oorrenxrodraof*. 

t  A  fiublic  r«al«r,  well  known  In  his  day,  who  de- 
Ktml  hia  reeftoUom  wllb  tU  Uie  effect  of  tone,  empbifc- 
Mi,  end  cnoBftal  elocution. 


managed  them ;  although  in  the  original  the 
dignity  of  their  utterance,  even  when  they 
are  most  majestic,  consists  principally  in  the 
simplicity  of  their  sentiments  and  of  their 
language.  Another  censure  I  must  needs 
pass  upon  our  Anglo-Grecian,  out  of  many 
that  obtrude  themselves  upon  me,  but  for 
which  I  have  neither  time  to  spare,  nor  room, 
which  is,  that  with  all  his  great  abilities  he 
was  defective  in  his  feelings  to  a  degree  that 
some  passages  in  his  own  poems  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  account  for.  No  writer  more  pa- 
thetic than  Homer,  because  none  more  nat- 
ural ;  and  because  none  less  natural  than 
Pope  in  his  version  of  Homer,  therefore  than 
he  none  less  pathetic.  But  I  shall  tire  you 
with  a  theme  with  which  I  would  not  wish  to 
cloy  you  beforehand. 

If  the  great  change  in  my  experience,  of 
which  you  express  so  lively  an  expectation, 
should  take  place,  and  whenever  it  shall  take 
place,  you  may  securely  depend  upon  receiv- 
ing the  first  notice  of  it  But,  whether  you 
come  with  congratulations,  or  whether  with- 
out them,  I  need  not  say  that  you  and  yours 
will  always  be  most  welcome  here.  Mrs. 
Unwinds  love  both  to  yourself  and  to  Mrs. 
Newton  joins  itself  as  usual,  and  as  warmly 
as  usual,  to  that  of 

Yours,  my  dear  friend. 
Affectionately  and  faithfully,    W.  C. 

The  following  this  moment  occurs  to  me 
as  a  possible  motto  for  the  Messiah,  if  you 
do  not  think  it  too  sharp  : — 

Nunquam  inducunt  animumcantare,  rogati ; 


InjusHf  nunquam  desistunt. 


TO  THE   REV.  WILLIAM   UNWIN. 

Olney,  Dec  34, 1785. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  would  have  found  a 

letter  from  me  at  Mr. 's,  according  to 

your  assignation,  had  not  the  post,  setting 
out  two  hours  sooner  than  the  usual  time, 
prevented  me.  The  Odyssey  that  you  sent 
has  but  one  fault,  at  least  but  one  that  I  have 
discovered,  which  is  that  I  cannot  read  it 
The  very  attempt,  if  persevered  in,  would 
soon  make  me  as  blina  as  Homer  was  him- 
self. I  am  now  in  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad, 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  therefore  for  a  more 
legible  one  by  the  first  opportunity. 

I  wrote  to  Johnson  lately,  desiring  him  to 
give  me  advice  and  information  on  the  subject 
of  proposals  for  a  subscription,  and  he  desired 
me  in  his  answer  not  to  use  that  mode  of 
publication,  but  to  treat  with  him,  adding  that 
he  could  make  me  such  offers  as  (he  believed) 
I  should  approve.  I  have  replied  to  his  let- 
ter, but  abide  by  my  first  puipose. 

Having  occasion  to  write  to  Mr. ,♦  con. 

*  John  Thornton,  Eaq. 
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ceming  his  princely  benevolence,  extended 
this  year  also  to  the  poor  of  OIney,  I  put  in 
a  good  word  for  my  poor  self  likewise,  and 
have  received  a  very  obliging  and  encourag- 
ing answer.  He  promi^s  me  six  names  in 
particular,  that  (he  says)  will  do  me  no  dis- 
credit, and  expresses  a  wish  to  be  8er\'ed 
with  piipers  as  soon  as  they  shall  be  printed. 

I  meet  with  encouragement  from  all  quar- 
ters, such  as  I  find  need  of  indeed  in  an  en- 
terprise of  such  length  and  moment,  but  such 
as  at  the  same  time  I  find  effectual.  Homer 
is  not  a  poet  to  be  translated  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  doubts  and  dejection. 

Let  me  sing  the  praises  of  the  desk  which 

has  sent  me.    In  general  it  is  as  elegant 

as  possible.  In  particular  it  is  of  cedar  beau- 
tifully lacquered.  When  put  together,  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  handsome  small  chest, 
and  contains  all  sorts  of  accommodations ;  it 
is  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  reading  desk.* 

Your  affectionate        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  Dec.  34, 1785. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^Till  I  had  made  such  a 
progress  in  my  present  undertaking  as  to  put 
it  out  of  all  doubt  that,  if  I  lived,  I  should 
proceed  in  and  finish  it^  I  kept  the  matter  to 
myself.  It  would  have  done  me  little  honor 
to  have  told  my  friends  that  I  had  an  arduous 
enterprise  in  hand,  if  afterwards  I  must  have 
told  them  that  I  had  dropped  it  Knowing 
it  to  have  been  universally  the  opinion  of  the 
literati,  ever  since  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  consider  the  matter  coolly,  that  a 
translation,  properly  so  called,  of  Homer  is, 
notwithstanding  what  Pope  has  done,  a  de- 
sideratum in  the  English  language ;  it  struck 
me  that  an  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency 
woul  1  be  an  honorable  one,  and  having  made 
myself,  in  former  years,  somewhat  critically 
a  master  of  the  original,  I  was  by  this  double 
consideration  induced  to  make  the  attempt 
myself.  I  am  now  translating  into  blank 
verse  the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  mean 
to  publish  by  subscription.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UFWTN. 

Oloey,  Dec.  31, 17B5. 

My  dear  William, — ^You  have  learned  from 
my  last  that  I  am  now  conducting  myself 
upon  the  plan  that  you  recommended  to  me 
in  the  summer.  But  since  I  wrote  it  I  have 
made  still  farther  advances  in  mv  ncffociation 
with  Johnson.  The  proposals  are  iidjusted. 
The  proof-sheet  has  been  printed  otf,  cor- 

•  This  interesting  relic  yens  beqne.it hed  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  if  nuw  in  the  pojisession  or  bis  tumily.  It  was  pre- 
■ented  to  Cowper  by  Lady  Ileakoth. 


rected,  and  returned.  They  will  be  sent 
abroad,  as  soon  as  I  make  up  a  complete  list 
of  the  personages  and  persons  to  whom  I 
wo  aid  have  them  sent,  which  in  a  f^w  days  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  accomplish.  Johnson  btv 
haves  very  well,  at  least  according  to  my 
conception  of  the  matter,  and  seems  sensible 
that  I  dealt  liberally  with  him.  He  wishes 
me  to  be  a  gainer  by  my  labors,  in  his  own 
words,  ^  to  put  something  handsome  into  my 
pocket,"  and  recommends  two  large  quartos 
for  the  whole.  He  would  not,  he  says,  by 
any  means  advise  an  extravagant  price,  and 
has  fixed  it  at  three  guineas,  the  half,  as 
usual,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
the  remainder  on  delivery.  Five  hundred 
names,  he  adds,  at  this  price  will  put  above 
a  thousand  pounds  into  my  purse.  I  am 
doing  my  best  to  obtain  them.  Mr.  Newton 
is  warm  in  my  service,  and  can  do  not  a  litde. 
I  have  of  course  written  to  Mr.  Bagot,  wno, 
when  he  was  here,  with  much  earnestness 
and  afifection  intreated  me  so  to  do  as  soon 
as  1  could  have  settled  the  conditions.  If  I 
could  get  Sir  Richard  SSutton^s  addre^ts,  I 
would  write  to  him  also,  though  I  have  been 
but  once  in  his  company  since  I  lef\  VYcst- 
minster,  where  he  and  1  read  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  through  together.  I  enclose  Lord 
Dartmouth's  answer  to  my  application,  which 
I  will  get  you  to  show  to  Liuiy  Hesketh,  bew 
cause  it  will  please  her.  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  can  make  an  opportunity  to  call  on  her 
during  your  present  stay  in  town.  You  ob- 
serve therefore  that  I  am  not  wanting  to  my- 
self. He  that  is  so  has  no  just  chiim  on  the 
assistance  of  others,  neither  shall  myself  have 
cause  to  complain  of  me  in  otlier  re^^pects,  I 
thank  you  for  your  friendly  hints  and  pre- 
cautions, and  bhiall  not  fail  to  give  tliem  the 
guidance  of  my  pen.  I  respect  the  public 
and  I  respect  myself,  and  had  rather  want 
bread  than  expose  myself  wantonly  to  the 
condemnation  of  either.  I  hate  the  atfecta- 
tion,  so  frequently  found  in  authors,  of  neg- 
ligence and  slovenly  slightness,  and  in  the 
present  case  am  sensible  how  necessary  it  is 
to  shun  them,  when  I  undertake  the  vast  and 
invidious  labor  of  doing  better  than  Pope  has 
done  before  me.  I  thank  you  for  all  that 
you  have  said  and  done  in  my  cause,  and  be- 
forehand for  all  that  you  shall  do  and  say 
hereafter.  I  am  sure  that  there  will  be  no 
deficiency  on  your  part,  in  panicular  I 
thank  you  for  taking  such  jealous  care  of  my 
honor,  and  respectability,  when  the  man  yon 
mentioned  applied  for  samples  of  ray  tT:ina- 
btion.  When  I  deal  in  wine,  vioth,  or  cheese, 
I  will  give  samples,  but  of  verse  never.  No 
consideration  would  have  induced  me  to 
comply  with  the  gentleman's  demand,  urJi*s8 
he  could  have  assured  me  that  his  wife  had 
longed. 
I  have  frequently  thought  with  pleasure  of 
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the  summer  that  you  have  had  in  your  heart, 
while  you  have  hieen  employed  in  softening 
the  severity  of  winter  in  behalf  of  so  many 
who  must  otherwise  have  been  exposed  to  it. 
I  wish  that  you  could  make  a  general  gaol- 
delivery,  leaving  only  those  behind  who  can- 
not elsewhere  oe  so  properly  disposed  of. 
You  never  said  a  better  thing  in  your  life 
than  when  you  assured  Mr. of  the  ex- 
pedience of  a  gift  of  bedding  to  the  poor  of 
Olney.  There  is  no  one  article  of  this  world's 
comforts  with  which,  as  Falstaff  says,  they 
•re  so  heinously  unprovided.  When  a  poor 
woman,  and  an  honest  one,  whom  we  know 
well,  carried  home  two  pair  of  blankets,  a 
pair  for  herself  and  husband,  and  a  pair  for 
oer  six  children ;  as  soon  as  the  children  saw 
them,  they  jumped  out  of  their  straw,  caught 
them  in  their  arms,  kissed  them,  blessed 
them,  and  danced  for  joy.  An  old  woman,  a 
very  old  one,  the  first  night  that  she  found 
herself  so  comfortably  covered,  could  not 
sleep  a  wink,  being  kept  awake  by  the  con- 
trary emotions  of  transport  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  fear  of  not  being  thankful  enough  on 
the  other. 

It  just  occurs  to  me  to  say  that  this  manu- 
iicript  of  mine  will  be  ready  for  the  press,  as 
I  hope,  bv  the  end  of  February.  I  shall  have 
finislicd  the  Iliad,  in  about  ten  days,  and  shall 
proceed  immediately  to  the  revisal  of  the 
whole.  You  must  if  possible  come  down  to 
Olney,  if  it  be  only  that  you  may  take 
charge  of  its  safe  delivery  to  Johnson.  For, 
if  by  any  accident  it  should  be  lost,  I  am  un- 
done-—the  first  copy  being  but  a  lean  coun- 
terpart of  the  second. 

Your  mother  joins  with  me  in  love  and 
good  wishes  of  every  kind  to  you  and  all 
)0ttr8. 

Adieu,        W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETB. 

Olney,  Jan.  10, 1786. 

It  gave  me  great  pleasure  that  you  found 
my  friend  Unwin,  what  I  was  sure  you  would 
find  him,  a  most  agreeable  man.  I  did  not 
osher  him  in  with  the  marrow-bones  and 
deavers  of  high-sounding  panegyric,  both  be- 
cause I  was  certain  that,  whatsoever  merit  he 
had,  your  discernment  would  mark  it,  and 
because  it  is  possible  to  do  a  man  material 
injury  by  making  his  praise  his  harbinger. 
It  ia  easy  to  raise  expectiition  to  such  a  pitch 
that  the  reality,  be  it  ever  so  excellent,  must 
neeeisicirily  fall  below  it 

I  hold  myself  much  indebted  to  Mr. , 

of  whom  I  have  the  first  information  from 
yourself,  both  for  his  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards me,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
marks  the  defects  in  my  volume.  An  author 
moat  be  tender  indeed  to  wince  on  being 


touched  so  gently.  It  is  undoubtedly  as  he 
says,  and  as  you  and  my  uncle  say,  you  can- 
not be  all  mistaken,  neither  is  it  at  all  prob- 
able that  any  of  you  should  be  so.  I  take  it 
for  granted,  therefore,  that  there  are  inequal- 
ities in  the  composition,  and  I  do  assure  you, 
my  dear,  most  faithfully,  that,  if  it  should 
reach  a  second  edition,  I  will  spare  no  pains 
to  improve  it  It  may  serve  me  for  an  agree- 
able amusement  perhaps  when  Homer  shall 
be  gone,  and  done  with.  The  first  edition 
of  poems  has  generally  been  susceptible  of 
improvement  Pope  I  believe  never  pub- 
lished one  in  his  life  that  did  not  undergo 
variations,  and  his  longest  pieces  many.  I 
will  only  observe  that  inequalities  there  must 
be  always,  and  in  every  work  of  length. 
There  are  level  parts  of  every  subject,  parts 
which  we  cannot  with  propriety  attempt  to 
elevate.  They  are  by  nature  humble,  and 
can  only  be  made  to  assume  an  awkward  and 
uncouth  appearance  by  being  mounted.  But 
again  I  take  it  for  granted  that  this  rcm.irk 
does  not  apply  to  the  matter  of  your  objec- 
tion. You  were  sufficiently  aware  of  it  be- 
fore, and  have  no  need  that  I  should  suggest 
it  as  an  apology,  could  it  have  served  that 
office,  but  would  have  made  it  for  me  your- 
self. In  truth,  my  dear,  had  you  known  in 
what  anguish  of  mind  I  wrote  the  whole  of 
that  poem,  and  under  what  perpetual  inter- 
ruptions from  a  cause  that  has  since  been  re- 
moved, so  that  sometimes  I  Iiad  not  an  op- 
portunity of  writing  more  than  three  lines  at 
a  sitting,  you  would  long  since  have  won- 
dered as  much  as  I  do  myself  that  it  turned 
out  anything  better  than  Grub-street 

My  cousin,  give  yourself  no  trouble  to  find 
out  any  of  the  magi  to  scrutinize  my  Homer. 
I  can  do  without  them ;  and,  if  I  were  not 
conscious  that  I  have  no  need  of  their  help, 
I  would  be  the  first  to  call  for  it  Assure 
yourself  that  I  intend  to  be  careful  to  the  ut- 
most line  of  all  possible  caution,  both  with 
respect  to  language  and  versification.  I  will 
not  send  a  verse  to  the  press  that  shall  no. 
have  undergone  the  strictest  examination. 

A  subscription  is  surely  on  every  account 
the  most  eligible  mode  of  publication.  Wlien 
I  shall  have  emptied  the  purses  of  my  friends 
and  of  their  friends  into  my  own,  I  am  still 
free  to  levy  contributions  upon  the  world  at 
large,  and  I  shall  then  have  a  fund  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  new  edition.  I  have  ordered 
Johnson  to  print  the  proposals  immediately, 
and  hope  that  they  will  kiss  your  hands  be- 
fore the  week  is  expired. 

I  have  had  the  kindest  letter  from  Josephus 
that  I  ever  had.  He  mentioned  my  purpose 
to  one  of  the  masters  of  Eton,  who  replied, 
that  **  such  a  work  is  much  wanted." 

Affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 
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TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM  UNWI2I. 

Olney,  Jan.  14, 1786. 

My  dear  William^ — ^I  am  slad  that  you 
have  seen  Lady  HesJceth.  I  knew  that  you 
would  find  her  everything  that  is  amiable  and 
elegant  Else,  being  my  relation,  I  would 
never  have  shown  her  to  you.  She  was  also 
delighted  with  her  visitor,  and  expects  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  seeing  you  again ;  but  is 
under  some  apprehensions  that  a  tender  re- 
gard for  the  drum  of  your  ear  may  keep  you 
from  her.  Never  mind!  You  have  tv^^o 
drums,  and  if  she  should  crack  both,  I  will 
buy  you  a  trumpet 

(jeneral  Cowper  having  much  pressed  me 
to  accompany  my  proposals  with  a  specimen, 
I  have  sent  him  one.  It  is  taken  from  the 
twenty-fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  is  part 
of  the  interview  between  Priam  and  Achilles. 
Tell  me,  if  it  be  possible  for  any  man  to  tell 
me — why  did  Homer  leave  oflf  at  the  burial 
of  Hector  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  he  could  be 
determined  to  it  by  a  conceit  so  little  worthy 
of  him  as  that,  having  made  the  number  of 
his  books  completely  the  alphabetical  num- 
ber, he  would  not  for  the  joke's  sake  proceed 
aiiy  further  ?  Why  did  he  not  give  us  the 
death  of  Achilles,  with  the  destruction  of 
Troy  ?  Tell  me  also  if  the  critics,  with  Aris- 
totle at  their  head,  have  not  found  that  he 
left  off  exactly  where  he  should,  and  that 
every  epic  poem  to  all  generations  is  bound 
to  conclude  with  the  burial  of  Hector?  I  do 
not  in  tlie  least  doubt  it  Therefore  if  I  live 
to  write  a  dozen  epic  poems,  I  will  always 
take  care  to  bury  Hector,  and  to  bring  all 
matters  at  that  point  to  an  immediate  con- 
clusion. 

I  had  a  truly  kind  letter  from  Mr. , 

written  immediately  on  his  recovery  from  the 
fever.  I  am  bound  to  honor  James's  powder, 
not  only  for  the  services  it  has  often  ren- 
dered to  myself,  but  still  more  for  having 
been  the  means  of  preserving  a  life  ten  times 
more  valuable  to  society  than  mine  is  ever 
likely  to  be. 

You  say,  "Why  should  I  trouble  you  with 
my  troubles  ?"  I  answer, "  Why  not  ?  What 
is  a  triend  good  for,  if  we  may  not  lay  one 
end  of  the  sack  upon  his  shoulders,  while  we 
ourselves  carry  the  other?" 

You  see  your  duty  to  God,  and  your  duty 
to  your  neighbor,  and  you  practise  ooth  with 
your  best  ability.  Yet  a  certain  person  ac- 
counts you  blind.  I  would,  that  all  the  world 
were  so  blind  even  as  you  are.  But  there 
are  some  in  it  who,  like  the  Chinese,  say, 
"  We  have  two  eyes ;  and  other  nations  have 
but  one  T  I  am  glad  however  that  in  your 
one  eye  you  have  sight  enough  to  discover 
that  such  censures  are  not  worth  minding. 

I  tiiank  you  heartily  for  every  step  you 
take  in  the  advancement  of  my  present  pur- 
pose. 


Contrive  to  pay  Lady  H.  a  long  visit,  for 
she  has  a  thousand  things  to  say. 
Yours,  my  dear  William, 

W.C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN  HEWTON.* 

CHney,  Jan.  14, 17B0. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^My  proposals  are  al« 
ready  printed.  I  ought  rather  to  say  that 
they  are  ready  for  printing;  having  near  ten 
days  ago  returned  the  correction  of  the  proof. 
But  a  cousin  of  mine,  and  one  who  will  I 
dare  say  be  very  active  in  my  literary  cause, 
(I  mean  General  Cowper,)  having  earnestly 
recommended  it  to  me  to  annex  a  specimen, 
I  have  accordingly  sent  him  one,  extracted 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  last  book  of  the 
Iliad,  and  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  seven 
lines.  I  chose  to  extract  it  from  that  part  of 
the  poem,  because  if  the  reader  should  happen 
to  find  himself  content  with  it,  he  will  natu- 
rally  be  encouraged  by  it  to  hope  well  of  the 
part  preceding.  Every  man  who  can  do  any- 
thing in  the  translating  way  is  pretty  sure 
to  set  off  with  spirit ;  but  in  works  of  such  a 
length,  there  is  always  danger  of  flagging 
near  the  close. 

My  subscription  I  hope  will  be  more  pow- 
erfully promoted  than  subscriptions  generally 
are.  I  have  a  warm  and  afiectionate  friend 
in  Lady  Hesketh ;  and  one  equally  disposed, 
and  even  still  more  able  to  serve  me,  in  the 
General  above  mentioned.  The  Bagot  fam- 
ily all  undertake  my  cause  with  ardor ;  and 
I  have  several  others,  of  whose  ability  and 
good  will  I  could  not  doubt  without  doing 
5iem  injustice.  It  will  however  be  nccej*sary 
to  bestow  yet  much  time  on  the  revLsal  of 
this  work,  u>r  many  reasons ;  and  especi;&lly, 
because  he  who  contends  laith  Pope  upon 
Homer's  ground  can  of  all  writfrs  least 
afford  to  be  negligent 

Mr.  Scott  brought  me  as  much  as  he  could 
remember  of  a  kind  message  from  Lord  Dart- 
mouth; but  it  was  rather  imperfectly  dcs- 
livered.  Enough  of  it  however  came  to 
hand  to  convince  me  that  his  lordship  takes 
a  friendly  interest  in  my  sueces*.  When  hi^ 
lordship  and  I  sat  side  by  side,  on  the  »ixlli 
form  at  Westminster,  we  little  thought  thai 
in  process  of  time  one  of  us  was  ordained  to 
give  a  new  translation  of  Homer.  Yet  at 
that  very  time  it  seems  I  was  laying  tbe 
foundation  of  this  superstructure. 

Much  love  upon  all  accounts  to  you  and 
yours. 

Adieu,  my  friend,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

OUiey,Ja&.15,nB6w 

My  dear  Friend^ — f  have  just  time  to  give 
*  PrtTtte  corrMpoodeaee. 
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you  a  hasty  line  to  ezplaio  to  you  the  delay 
that  the  puhlication  of  my  proposals  has  un- 
expectedly encountered,  and  at  which  I  sup- 
pose that  you  have  been  somewhat  surprised. 

I  have  a  near  relation  in  London,  and  a 
warm  friend  in  General  Cowper ;  he  is  also  a 
penion  as  able  as  willing  to  render  me  mate- 
rial service.  I  lately  made  him  acquainted 
with  my  design  of  sending  into  the  world  a 
new  Translation  of  Homer,  and  told  him  that 
ray  papers  would  soon  attend  him.  He  soon 
after  desired  that  I  would  annex  to  them  a 
specimen  of  the  work.  To  this  I  at  first  ob- 
jected, for  reasons  that  need  not  be  enume- 
rated here,  but  at  last  acceded  to  his  advice ; 
and  accordingly  the  day  before  yesterday  I 
tMsnt  him  a  specimen.  It  consists  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  lines,  and  is  taken  from 
the  interview  between  Priam  and  Achilles  in 
the  last  book.  I  chose  to  extract  from  the 
latt4*r  end  of  tlie  poem,  and  as  near  to  the 
elose  of  it  as  possible,  thiit  I  might  encourage 
a  hope  in  the  readers  of  it,  that  if  they  found 
it  in  some  degree  worthy  of  their  approbation, 
they  would  find  the  former  parts  of  the  work 
not  less  so.  For  if  a  writer  flags  anywhere, 
it  must  be  when  he  is  near  th^  end. 

.My  subscribers  will  have  an  option  given 
them  in  the  proposals  respecting  the  price. 
My  predecessor  in  the  same  business  was 
not  quite  so  moderate.  You  may  say,  per- 
haps (at  least  if  your  kindness  for  me  did  not 
prt»vedt  it,  you  would  be  ready  to  say,)  "  It  is 
wv\\ — but  do  you  place  yourself  on  a  level 
wiih  Popef*  I  answer,  or  rather  should 
answer,  **  By  no  means — not  as  a  poet ;  but 
aa  a  tranHlutor  of  Homer,  if  I  did  not  expect 
and  believe  that  I  should  even  surpass  him, 
why  have  I  meddled  with  this  matter  at  all  ? 
If  1  confess  inferiority,  I  reprobate  my  own 
undertaking.^ 

When  1  can  hear  of  the  rest  of  the  bishops 
that  they  preach  and  live  as  your  brother  does, 
I  w\\\  think  more  respectfully  of  them  than  I 
feel  inclined  to  do  at  present  They  may  be 
learned,  and  1  know  that  some  of  them  are ; 
bat  your  brother,  learacd  as  he  is,  has  other 
more  powerful  recommend^ittons.  Persuade 
bim  to  pubh'sh  his  poetry,  and  I  promise  you 
that  ha  shall  find  as  worm  and  sincere  an  ad- 
mirer in  me  as  in  any  man  that  lives. 
Yours,  my  dear  friend, 

Very  affectionately,    W.  C. 


TO  TES   RBV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Olney,  Jan.  23,  1788. 

Mv  dear  and  faithful  friend, —    . 

9  «  •  •  •  • 

The  paragraph  that  I  am  now  beginning 
will  conlaiD  information  of  a  kind  that  I  am 
not  very  fond  of  communicating,  and  on  a 
aabject  that  I  am  not  very  fond  of  writing 
abouL    Only  to  you  I  will  open  my  budget  I 


without  any  reserve,  because  I  know  that  in 
what  concerns  my  authorship  you  take  an  in- 
terest that  demands  my  confidence,  and  will 
be  pleased  with  every  occurrence  that  is  at  all 
propitious  to  my  endeavors.  Lady  Hesketh, 
who,  had  she  as  many  mouths  as  Virgil's 
Fame,  with  a  tongue  in  each,  would  employ 
them  all  in  my  service,  writes  me  word  that 
Dr.  Maty,  of  the  Museum,  has  read  my  "  Task.** 
t  cannot,  even  to  you,  relate  what  he  says  of 
it,  though,  when  I  began  this  story,  I  thought 
I  had  courage  enough  to  tell  it  boldly.  He 
designs,  however,  to  give  his  opinion  of  it  in 
his  next  Monthly  Review;  and,  being  informed 
that  I  was  about  to  finish  a  translation  of 
Homer,  asked  her  ladyship's  leave  to  mention 
the  circumstance  on  that  occasion.  This  in- 
cident pleases  me  the  more,  because  I  have 
authentic  intelligence  of  his  being  a  critical 
character,  in  all  its  forms,  acute,  sour,  and 
blunt,  and  so  incorruptible  withal,  and  so  un- 
susceptible of  bias  from  undue  motives,  that, 
as  my  correspondent  informs  me,  he  would 
not  pniise  his  own  mother,  did  he  not  think 
she  deserved  it. 

The  said  "  Task"  is  likewise  gone  to  Ox- 
ford, conveyed  thither  by  an  intimate  friend 

of  Dr. ,  with  a  purpose  of  putting  it  into 

his  hands.  My  friend,  what  will  they  do  with 
me  at  Oxford  ?  Will  they  bum  me  at  Carfax, 
or  will  they  anthematize  me  with  bell,  book, 
and  candle  1  I  can  say  with  more  truth  than 
Ovid  did — ParvCy  Tiec  invideo. 

The  said  Dr. has  been  heard  to  say, 

and  I  give  you  his  own  words,  (stop  both 
your  ears  while  I  utter  them,)  "  that  llomer 
has  never  been  translated,  and  that  Pope  was 
a  fool."  Very  irreverend  language,  to  be  sure, 
but,  in  consideration  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  used  them,  we  will  pardon  it,  even  in  a 
dean.*  One  of  the  masters  of  Eton  told  a 
friend  of  mine  lately,  that  a  translation  of 
Homer  is  much  wanted.  So  now  you  have 
all  my  news. 

yours  my  dear  friend,  cordially, 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY   HESKETH. 

OlDoy,  Jan.  31, 178& 
It  is  very  pleasant,  my  dearest  Cousin,  to 
receive  a  present  so  delicately  conveyed  as 
that  which  I  received  so  lately  from  Anony- 
mous; but  it  is  also  very  painful  to  have 
nobody  to  thank  for  it  I  find  myself,  there- 
fore, driven  by  stress  of  necessity  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  viz.,  that  I  will  constitute 
you  my  thanks-receiver-general,  for  whatso- 
ever gift  I  shall  receive  hereafter,  as  well  as 
for  those  that  I  have  alre:idy  received  from  a 
nameless  benefactor.     I  therefore  thank  you, 

*  Tlie  pemon  here  alltided  to  is  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  dean 
of  Chri?«i  Church,  Oxford,  a  man  of  profound  acquire- 
ments and  of  great  classical  taste.  He  wwi  formerly  pr^* 
oeptor  to  the  Prince  of  Waiei,  afterwarda  ti«(vgd  IV. 
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my  cousin,  for  a  most  elegant  present,  includ- 
ing the  most  elegant  compliment  that  ever 
poet  was  honored  with ;  for  a  snufF-box  of 
tortoise-shell,  with  a  beautiful  landscape  on 
the  lid  of  it,  glazed  with  cryaital,  having  the 
figures  of  three  hares  in  the  fore  ground,  and 
inscribed  above  with  these  words,  The  Peas- 
anCs  Nest — and  below  with  these,  Tiney, 
Puss,  and  Bess.  For  all  and  every  of  these 
I  thank  you,  and  also  for  standing  proxy  on 
this  occasion.  Nor  must  I  forget  to  thank 
you,  that  so  soon  after  I  had  »ent  you  the 
first  letter  of  Anonymous,  I  received  another 
in  the  same  hand. — ^There  I  Now  I  am  a  little 
easier. 

I  have  almost  conceived  a  design  to  send 
up  half  a  dozen  stout  country  fellows,  to  tie 
by  the  leg  to  their  respective  bed-posts,  the 
company  that  so  abridges  your  opportunity 
of  writing  to  me.  Your  letters  are  the  joy 
of  my  heart,  and  I  cannot  endure  to  be 
robb^  by  I  know  not  whom,  of  half  my 
treasure.  But  there  is  no  comfort  without  a 
drawback,  and  therefore  it  is  that  I,  who  have 
unknown  friends,  have  unknown  enemies  also. 
Ever  since  I  wrote  last,  I  find  myself  in  better 
health,  and  my  nocturnal  spasms  and  fever 
considerably  abated.  I  intend  to  write  to  Dr. 
Kerr  on  Thursday,  that  I  may  gratify  him 
with  an  account  of  my  amendment :  for  to 
him  I  know  that  it  will  be  a  ratification. 
Were  he  not  a  physician,  I  should  regret  that 
he  lives  so  distant,  for  he  is  a  most  areeable 
man  ;t  but,  being  what  he  is,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  have  his  company,  even  if  he  were 
a  neighbor,  unless  in  time  of  sickness,  at 
which  time,  whatever  charms  he  might  have 
himself,  my  own  must  necessarily  lose  much 
of  their  enect  on  him. 

When  I  write  to  you,  my  dear,  what  I  have 
alreadv  related  to  the  General,  I  am  always 
fearful  lest  I  should  tell  you  that  for  news 
with  which  you  are  well  acquainted.  For 
once,  however,  I  will  venture.  On  Wednes- 
day last  I  received  from  Johnson  the  MS.  copy 
of  a  specimen  that  I  had  sent  to  the  General, 
and  inclosed  in  the  same  cover  Notes  upon  it 
by  an  unknown  critic.  Johnson,  in  a  short 
letter,  recommended  him  to  me  us  a  man  of 
unquestionable  learning  and  ability.  On  pe- 
rusal and  consideration  of  his  remarks,  I 
found  him  such,  and,  ha\niig  nothing  so  much 
at  heart  as  to  give  all  possible  security  to 
yourself  and  the  Geneml  that  my  work  shall 
not  come  forth  unfinished,  I  answered  John- 
son that  I  would  gladly  submit  my  MS.  to 
his  friend.  He  is  in  truth  a  very  clever  fellow, 
perfectly  a  stranger  to  me,  and  one  who,  I 
promise  you,  will  not  spare  for  severity  of 
animadversion,  where  he  shall  find  occasion. 
It  is  impossible  for  you,  my  dearest  cousin, 
to  express  a  wish  that  I  do  not  equally  feel  a 

*  Dr.  Kerr  was  an  emioent  physiciao,  in  great  prac- 
taoot  and  realdaU  at  Noithampton. 


wish  to  gratifV.  You  are  desirous  that  Maty 
should  see  a  book  of  my  Homer,  and  for  that 
reason,  if  Maty  tmU  see  a  book  of  it,  he  shall 
be  welcome,  although  time  is  likely  to  be 
precious,  and  consequently  any  delay  tbat  is 
not  absolutely  necessary  as  much  as  possible 
to  be  avoided.  I  am  now  revising  the  **  Hiad." 
It  is  a  business  that  will  cost  me  four  months, 
perhaps  five :  for  I  compare  the  very  word* 
as  I  go,  and,  if  much  alteration  should  occur, 
must  transcribe  the  whole.  The  first  book  I 
have  almost  transcribed  already.  To  these 
five  months  Johnson  says  that  nine  more  must 
be  added  for  printing,  and  upon  my  own  ex- 
perience, I  will  venture  to  assure  you  that  the 
tardiness  of  printers  will  make  those  nine 
months  twelve.  There  is  danger  therefore 
that  my  subscribers  may  think  that  I  make 
them  wait  too  long,  and  that  they  who  know 
me  not,  may  suspect  a  bubble.  How  glad 
shall  I  be  to  read  it  over  in  an  evening,  book 
by  book,  as  fast  as  I  settle  the  copy,  to  you 
and  to  Mrs.  Unwin !  She  has  been  my  touch- 
stone always,  and  without  reference  to  her 
taste  and  judgment  I  have  printed  nolhiiiff. 
With  one  of  you  at  each  elbow,  I  should 
think  myself  the  happiest  of  all  poet«. 

The  General  and  I,  havinff  broken  the  ice, 
are  upon  the  most  comfortable  terms  of  cor- 
respondence. He  writes  very  affectionately 
to  me,  and  I  say  everything  that  comes  up- 
permost. I  could  not  write  frequently  to  any 
creature  living  upon  any  other  terms  than 
those.  He  tells  me  of  infirmities  that  he  ba«, 
which  make  him  less  active  than  he  was.  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  has  any  such.  Alas ! 
alas!  he  was  young  when  I  saw  him,  only 
twenty  years  ago. 

I  have  the  most  affectionate  letter  ima^na* 
ble  from  Colman,  who  writes  to  me  like  a 
brother.    The  Chancellor  is  yet  dumb. 

May  God  have  you  in  his  keeping,  my  be- 
loved cousin. 

Farewell,  W.  C. 


Lady  Hesketh  having  announced  her  l»- 
tention  of  paying  a  visit  to  Cowper,  the  fol- 
lowing letters  abound  in  all  that  delightful 
anticipation  which  the  prospect  of  renemnng 
so  endeared  an  intercourse  naturally  sug- 
gested. 

TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

Olney,  PW>. «.  nWi. 

My  dearest  Cousin, — ^I  have  been  impa- 
tient to  tell  you  that  I  am  tmpaitient  to  Bee 
you  again.  Mrs.  Unwin  partakes  with  me 
in  all  my  feelings  upon  this  subjeet,  aimI 
lonfifs  also  to  see  von.  I  should  Itave  told 
you  so  by  the  la»t  post,  but  have  been  so 
completely  occupied  by  this  tormenting  speci- 
men, that  it  wa^  impossible  to  do  iU  I  sent 
the  Creneral  a  letter  on  Monday  that  vrouU 
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distress  and  alarm  him ;  I  sent  him  another 
yesterday,  that  will,  I  hope,  quiet  him  again. 
JohnAOD  has  apologized  very  civilly  for  the 
multitude  of  his  friend^s  strictures ;  and  his 
friend  has  promised  to  confine  himself  in 
future  to  a  comparison  with  tlie  original,  so 
that  (I  doubt  not)  we  shall  jog  on  merrily 
together.  And  now,  my  dear,  let  me  tell 
you  once  more  that  your  kindness  in  prom- 
ising  us  a  visit  has  charmed  us  both.  1  shall 
see  you  again.  I  shall  hear  your  voice.  We 
abali  take  walks  together.  I  will  show  you 
my  prospects,  the  hovel,  the  alcove,  the 
Oust*,  and  its  banks,  everything  that  I  have 
described,  I  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  those 
days  not  very  far  oistant,  and  feel  a  part  of 
it  at  this  moment  Talk  not  of  an  inn! 
Mention  it  not  for  your  life!  We  have 
never  had  so  many  visitors  but  we  could 
easily  accommodate  them  all,  though  we 
have  received  Unwin,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
sister,  and  his  son,  all  at  once.  My  dear,  I 
will  not  let  you  come  till  the  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  ox  June,  because,  before  that  time 
my  green-bou.se  will  not  be  ready  to  receive 
us,  and  it  is  the  only  pleasant  room  belong- 
ing to  us.  When  the  plants  go  out,  we  go 
in.  I  line  it  with  mats,  and  spread  the  floor 
with  mats ;  and  there  you  shall  sit,  with  a 
bed  of  mignonette  at  your  side,  and  a  hedge 
of  honeysuckles,  roses,  and  jasmine ;  and  I 
will  make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle  every 
day.  Sooner  than  the  time  I  mention  the 
country  will  not  be  in  complete  beauty. 
And  I  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  find  at 
your  first  entrance.  Imprimis,  as  soon  as 
you  have  entered  the  vestibule,  if  you  cast  a 
look  on  either  side  of  you,  you  shall  see  on 
the  right  hand  a  box  of  my  making.  It  is 
the  box  in  which  have  been  lodged  all  my 
hares,  and  in  which  lodges  Puss  at  present 
But  he.,  poor  fellow,  is  worn  out  with  age, 
And  promises  to  die  before  you  can  see  him. 
On  the  right  hand  stinds  a  cupboard,  the 
work  of  the  same  author;  it  was  once  a 
dove^^agc,  but  I  transformed  it  Opposite 
to  you  stands  a  table,  which  I  also  made. 
But,  a  merciless  servant  having  scrubbed  it 
aatil  it  became  paralytic,  it  serves  no  pur- 
pose now  but  of  ornament ;  and  all  my  clean 
afaoe^  stand  under  it  On  the  left  hand,  at 
the  farther  end  of  this  superb  vestibule,  you 
will  find  the  door  of  the  parlor,  into  which  I 
will  conduct  you,  and  where  I  will  introduce 
voa  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  unless  we  should  meet 
her  before,  and  where  we  will  be  as  happy 
as  the  day  U  long.  Order  yourself,  my 
cooaiu,  to  the  Swan,  at  Newport,  and  there 
yon  shall  find  me  ready  to  conduct  you  to 
Olney. 

My  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you  say 
about  easka  and  urns,  and  have  asked  him 
whether  he  is  sure  that  it  is  a  cask  in  which 
Jupiter  keeps  his  wine.    He  swears  tliat  it  is 


a  cask,  and  that  it  will  never  be  anything 
better  than  a  cask  to  eternity.  So  if  the  god 
is  content  with  it,  we  must  even  wonder  at 
his  taste,  and  be  so  too. 

Adieu !  my  dearest,  dearest  Cousin, 

W.C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

OIney,  Feb.  11, 1786. 

My  dearest  Cousin, — It  must  be,  I  sup- 
pose, a  fortnight  or  thereabout  since  I  wrote 
last,  I  feel  myself  so  alert  and  so  ready  to 
write  again.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  I  come. 
We  talk  of  nobody  but  you,  what  we  will  do 
with  you  when  we  get  you,  where  you  shall 
walk,  where  you  shall  sleep,  in  short  every- 
thing that  bears  the  remotest  relation  to  your 
well-being  at  Olney  occupies  all  our  talking 
time,  which  is  all  that  I  do  not  spend  at 
Trov. 

I  have  every  reason  for  writing  to  you  as 
often  as  I  c^n,  but  I  have  a  particular  reason 
for  doing  it  now.  I  want  to  tell  you,  that 
by  the  diligence  on  Wednesday  next,  I  mean 
to  send  you  a  quire  of  my  Homer  for  Maty's 
perusal.  It  will  contain  the  first  book,  and 
as  much  of  the  second  as  brings  us  to  the 
catalogue  of  the  ships,  and  is  every  morsel 
of  the  revised  copy  that  I  have  transcribed. 
My  dearest  cousin,  read  it  yourself,  let  the 
General  read  it,  do  what  you  please  with  it, 
so  that  it  reach  Johnson  in  due  time.  But 
let  Maty  be  the  only  Critic  that  has  anything 
to  do  with  it  The  vexation,  the  perplexity, 
that  attends  a  multiplicity  of  criticisms  by 
various  hands,  many  of  which  are  sure  to  be 
futile,  many  of  them  ill-founded,  and  some 
of  them  contradictory  to  others,  is  incon- 
ceivable, except  by  the  author  whose  ill-fated 
work  happens  to  be  the  subject  of  them. 
This  also  appears  to  me  self-evident,  that  if 
a  work  have  passed  under  the  review  of  one 
man  of  tiste  and  learning,  and  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  please  him,  his  approbation 
gives  security  for  that  of  all  others  qualified 
like  himself  I  speak  thus,  my  dear,  after 
having  just  escaped  from  such  a  storm  of 
trouble,  occasioned  by  endless  remarks,  hints, 
suggestions,  and  objections,  as  drove  me  al- 
most to  despair,  and  to  the  very  verge  of  a 
resolution  to  drop  my  undertaking  forever. 
With  infinite  difficulty  I  at  last  sifted  the 
chafi"  from  the  wheat,  availing  myself  of 
what  appeared  to  me  to  be  just,  and  rejected 
the  rest,  but  not  till  the  labor  and  anxiety 
had  nearly  undone  all  that  Kerr  had  been 
doing  for  me.  My  beloved  cousin,  trust  me 
for  it,  as  you  safely  may,  that  temper,  vanity, 
and  self-importance,  had  nothing  to  do  in  all 
this  distress  that  I  suffered.  It  was  merely 
the  effect  of  an  alarm  that  I  could  not  help 
taking,  when  I  compared  the  great  trouble  I 
had  with  a  few  lines  only,  thus  handled,  with 
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that  which  I  foresaw  such  handling  of  the 
wtiole  must  necessarily  give  me.  1  felt  be- 
forehand that  my  constitution  would  not 
bear  it  I  shall  send  up  this  second  speci- 
men in  a  box  that  I  have  made  on  purpose ; 
and  when  Maty  has  done  with  the  copy,  and 
you  have  done  with  it  yourself,  then  you 
must  return  it  in  said  box  to  my  translator- 
ship.  Though  Johnson*s  friend  has  teased 
me  sadly,  I  verily  believe  that  I  shall  have 
no  more  such  cause  to  complain  of  him. 
We  now  understand  one  another,  and  I 
firmly  believe  that  I  might  have  gone  the 
world  through  before  I  had  found  his  equal 
in  an  accurate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with 
^e  original. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Urban  in  the  last  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  of  which  Fs  book  is  the  sub- 
ject, pleases  me  more  than  anything  I  have 
seen  in  the  way  of  eulogium  yet  f  have  no 
guess  of  the  author. 

I  do  not  wish  to  remind  the  Chancellor  of 
his  promise.  Ask  you  why,  my  Cousin? 
Because  I  suppose  it  would  be  impossible. 
He  has,  no  doubt  forgotten  it  entirely,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  take  my  word  for  the 
truth  of  it  which  I  could   not  bear.     We 

drank  tea  together  with  Mrs.  C e,  and 

her  sister,  in  King-street  Bloomsbury,  and 
there  was  the  promise  made.  I  said,  **'Thur- 
low,  I  am  nobodv,  and  shall  be  always  no- 
body, and  you  will  be  Chancellor.  You  shall 
provide  for  me  when  you  are."  He  smiled, 
and  replied,  **  I  surely  wiU."  **  These  ladies," 
said  I, "  are  witnesses."  He  still  smiled,  and 
said,  ^  Let  them  be  so,  for  I  certainly  will  do 
it."  But  alas !  twenty-four  years  have  passed 
since  the  day  of  the  date  thereof;  and  to 
mention  it  now  would  be  to  upbraid  him 
with  inattention  to  his  plighted  troth.  Nei- 
ther do  I  suppose  that  he  could  easily  serve 
such  a  creature  as  I  am,  if  he  would. 
Adieu,  whom  I  love  entirely, 

W.C. 


TO  THB   BKV.  JOHN  NEWTOH.* 

Olney,  Feb.  18, 1786. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  feel  myself  truly 
obliged  to  you  for  the  leave  that  you  give  me 
to  l^  less  n^quent  in  my  writing,  and  more 
brief  than  heretofore.  I  have  a  long  work 
upon  my  hands;  and  standing  engaged  to 
the  public  (for  by  this  time  I  suppose  my 
subscription  papers  to  be  gone  abroad,  not 
only  for  the  performance  of  it,  but  for  the 
performance  of  it  in  a  reasonable  time),  it 
seems  necessary  to  me  not  to  intermit  it 
often.  My  correspondence  has  also  lately 
been  renewed  with  several  of  my  relations, 
and  unavoidably  engrosses  n<lw  and  then 
one  of  the  few  opportunities  that  I  can  fipd 

*  PriTBte  cofretpoodence. 


for  writing.  I  nevertheless  intend,  in  the 
exchange  -  of  letters  with  «you,  to  be  as  reg> 
ular  as  I  can  be,  and  to  use,  like  a  friend* 
the  friendly  allowance  that  yon  have  made 
me. 

My  reason  for  giving  notice  of  an  Odvssey 
as  well  as  an  Iliad,  was  this  *  I  feared  thai 
the  public  being  left  to  doubt  whether  I 
should  ever  translate  the  former,  would  be 
unwilling  to  treat  with  me  for  the  latter; 
which  they  would  be  apt  to  consider  as  an 
odd  volume,  and  unworthy  to  stand  upon 
their  shelves  alone.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  I  should  begin  the  Odyssey  for 
some  months  to  come,  being  now  closely  en- 
gaged in  the  revisal  of  my  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  which  I  compare  as  I  gi>  most  minutely 
with  the  original.  One  of  tlie  great  defects 
of  Pope^s  translation  is  that  it  is  licentious. 
To  publish  therefore  a  translation  now,  thst 
should  be  at  all  chargeable  with  the  same 
fault,  that  were  not  indeed  as  close  and  as 
faithful  as  possible,  would  be  only  aetwm 
agerty  and  had  therefore  better  be  left  un- 
done. Whatever  be  said  of  mine  when  it 
shall  appear,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  it  is 
not  faithful. 

I  thank  you  heartily,  both  for  your  wishes 
and  prayers  that,  should  a  disappointment 
occur,  I  may  not  be  too  much  hurt  by  it 
Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  say  it  and  un- 
willing as  I  should  be  to  say  it  to  any  person 
less  candid  than  yourself,  I  will  nevertheless 
say  that  I  have  not  entered  on  this  work,  un- 
connected as  it  must  needs  appear  with  the 
interests  of  the  cause  of  God,  without  the 
direction  of  his  providence,  nor  altoge'lher 
unassisted  by  him  in  the  performance  of  lu 
Time  will  show  to  what  it  ultimately  tends. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  which  I  myself  am  at  present  per- 
fectly  a  stranger.  Be  that  as  it  may,  ht- 
knows  my  frame,  and  will  consider  that  I  am 
but  dust;  dust  into  the  bargain,  that  has 
been  so  trampled  under  foot  and  beaten,  that 
a  storm,  less  violent  than  an  unsuccessful 
issue  of  such  a  business  might  occasion, 
would  be  sufficient  to  blow  me  quite  away. 
But  I  will  tell  you  honestly,  I  have  no  fears 
upon  the  subject  My  predecessor  has  given 
me  every  advantage. 

As  I  know  not  to  what  end  Uiis  my  pres- 
ent occupation  may  finally  lead,  so  neither 
did  I  know,  when  I  wrote  it,  or  at  all  siispe«i 
one  valuable  end  at  least  that  was  to  be  an- 
swered by  "  The  Task."  It  has  pleased  God 
to  prosper  it ;  and,  being  composed  in  blank 
verse,  it  is  likely  to  prove  as  seasonable  an 
introduction  to  a  blank  verse  Homer  by  the 
same  hand  as  any  that  could  have  been  de- 
vised; yet,  when  1  wrote  the  last  line  of 
""The  Task,"  I  as  little  suspected  that  I 
should  ever  engage  in  a  version  of  the  old 
Asiatic  tale  as  you  do  now. 
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I  Bhould  choose  for  your  general  motto : — 
Carmina  tum  melias,  cum  venerit  ipse,  canemus. 

For  Vol.  L— 

Unum  pro  multis  dabitur  caput. 

For  Vol.  n.— 

Aspice,  TentuTO  Istentur  ut  omnia  seclo. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  camiot  have  bet- 
ter th&D  these. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 

TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  Feb.  19, 1786. 
My  dearest  Cousin, — Since  so  it  must  be, 
so  it  shall  be.    If  you  will  not  sleep  under 
the  roof  of  a  friend,  may  you  never  sleep 
ander  tlie  roof  of  an  enemy !    An  enemy, 
however,  you  will  not  presently  find.    Mrs. 
Unwin  bids  me  mention  her  affectionately, 
and  tell  you  that  she  willingly  gives  up  a 
part,  for  the  sake  of  the  rest — willingly,  at 
least  as  far  as  willingly  may  consist  with 
some  reluctance:   I  feel  my  reluctance  too. 
Oar  design  was  that  you  should  have  slept 
in  the  room  that  serves  me  for  a  study*  and 
it8  having  been  occupied  by  you  would  have 
been  an  additional  recommendation  of  it  to 
me.    But  all  reluctances  are  superseded  by 
the  thought  of  seeing  you ;  and  because  we 
hAve  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  wish 
to  t^ee  you  happy  and  comfortable,  we  are 
desirous  therefore  to  accommodate  you  to 
your  own  raind,  and  not  to  ours.     Mrs.  Un- 
win hoA  already  secured  for  you  an  apart- 
ment, or  rather  two,  just  such  as  we  could 
wish.     The  house  in  which  you  will  find 
them  is  within  thirty  yards  of  our  own,  and 
opposite  to  it    The  whole  affair  is  thus 
commodiously  adjusted;   and   now   I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wish  for  June;   and 
June,  my  Cousin,  was  never  so  wished  for 
since  June  was  made.    I  shall  have  a  thou- 
sand things  to  hear,  and  a  thousand  to  say, 
and  they  will  all  rush  into  my  mind  together, 
till  it  will  be  so  crowded  with  things  ira- 
p  itient  to  be  said,  that  for  some  time  I  shall 
say   nothing.      But  no   matter — sooner  or 
later  they  will  all  come  out ;  and  since  we 
shall  have  you  the  longer  for  not  having  you 
under   our  oivn   roof  (a  circumstance  that 
more  than  anything  reconciles  us  to  that 
measure),  they  will  stand  the  better  chance. 
After  so  long  a   separation, — a  separation 
that  of  late  seemed  likely  to  last  for  life — 
we  shall  meet  each  other  as  alive  from  the 
dead ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  can  truly  say, 
tknt  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the  other  world 
wl.ose  resurrection  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure. 

I  am  truly  happy,  my  dear,  in  having  pleased 


you  with  what  you  have  seen  of  my  Homer. 
I  wish  that  all  English  readers  had  your  un- 
sophisticated, or  rather  unadulterated  taste, 
and  could  relish  simplicity  like  you.  But  I 
am  well  aware  that  in  this  respect  I  am  under 
a  disadvantage,  and  that  many,  especially 
many  ladies,  missing  many  turns  and  pretti- 
nesses  of  expression,  that  they  have  admired 
in  Pope,  will  account  my  translation  in  those 
particulars  defective.  But  I  comfort  myself 
with  the  thought,  that  in  reality  it  is  no  de- 
fect ;  on  the  contrary,  that  the  want  of  all 
such  embellishments  as  do  not  belong  to  the 
original,  will  be  one  of  its  principal  merits 
with  persons  indeed  capable  of  relishing  Ho- 
mer. He  is  the  best  poet  that  ever  lived  for 
many  reasons,  but  for  none  more  than  for 
that  majestic  plainness  that  distinguishes  him 
from  all  others.  As  an  accomplished  person 
moves  gracefully  without  thinking  of  it,  in 
like  manner  the  dignity  of  Homer  seems  to 
cost  him  no  labor.  It  was  natural  to  him 
to  say  great  things,  and  to  say  them  well, 
and  little  ornaments  were  beneath  his  notice. 
If  Maty,  my  dearest  cousin,  should  return  to 
you  my  copy,  with  any  such  strictures  as 
may  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  see  it 
again,  before  it  goes  to  Johnson,  in  that  case 
you  shall  send  it  to  me,  otherv^ise  to  John- 
son immediately ;  for  he  writes  me  word  he 
wishes  his  friend  to  go  to  work  upon  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  When  you  come,  my  dear, 
we  will  hang  all  these  critics  together;  for 
they  have  w^orried  me  without  remorse  or 
conscience.  At  least  one  of  them  has.  I 
had  actually  murdered  more  than  a  few  of 
the  best  lines  in  the  specimen,  in  compliance 
with  his  requisitions,  but  plucked  up  my 
courage  at  last,  and,  in  the  very  last  oppor- 
tunity that  I  had,  recovered  them  to  life 
again  by  restoring  the  original  reading.  At 
the  same  time  I  readily  confess  that  the  spe- 
cimen is  the  better  for  all  this  discipline  its 
author  has  undergone,  but  then  it  has  been 
more  indebted  for  its  improvement  to  that 

feinted  accuracy  of  examination  to  which 
was  myself  excited,  than  to  any  proposed 
amendments  from  Mr.  Critic ;  for,  as  sure  as 
you  are  my  cousin,  wh«m  I  long  to  see  at 
biney,  so  surely  would  he  have  done  me  ir- 
reparable mischief,  if  I  would  have  given  him 
leave. 

My  friend  Bagot  writes  to  me  in  a  most 
friendly  strain,  and  calls  loudly  upon  me  for 
original  poetry.  When  I  shall  have  done 
with  Homer,  probably  he  will  not  call  in  vain. 
Having  found  the  prime  feather  of  a  swan 
on  the  banks  of  the  smxig  and  silver  Trent^ 
he  keeps  it  for  me. 

Adieu,  dear  Cousin,        W.  C. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  General  has  such  indif- 
ferent health.  He  must  not  die.  I  can  by 
no  means  bpare  a  person  so  kind  to  me. 
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TO  THE    REV.   WALTER   BAGOT. 

Olney,  Feb.  87, 1786. 
Alas !  alas !  my  dear,  dear  friend,  may  God 
himself  comfort  you !  I  will  not  be  so  ab- 
surd as  to  attempt  it*  By  the  close  of  your 
letter,  it  should  seem  that  in  this  hour  of 
great  trial  he  withholds  not  his  consolations 
from  you.  I  know,  by  experience,  that  they 
are  neither  few  nor  small ;  and  though  I 
feel  for  you  as  I  never  felt  for  man  before, 
yet  do  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  this,  that,  where- 
as there  is  but  one  true  comforter  in  the  uni- 
verse, under  afflictions  such  as  yours,  you 
both  know  Him,  and  know  where  to  seek 
Him.  I  thought  you  a  man  the  most  happily 
mated  that  I  had  ever  seen,  and  had  great 
pleasure  in  your  felicity.  Pardon  me,  if 
now  I  feel  a  wish  that,  short  as  my  ac- 
quaintance with  her  was,  I  had  never  seen 
her.  I  should  have  mourned  with  you,  but 
not  as  I  do  now.  Mrs.  Unwin  sympathizes 
with  you  also  most  sincerely,  and  you  nei- 
ther are  nor  will  be  soon  forgotten  in  such 
prayers  as  we  can  make  at  Olney.  I  will 
not  detain  you  longer  now,  my  poor  afflict- 
ed friend,  than  to  commit  you  to  the  tender 
mercy  of  God,  and  to  bid  you  a  sorrowful 
adieu! 

Adieu  I    Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  llarch  A,  1786. 

My  dearest  Cousm, — Your  opinion  has 
more  weight  with  me  than  that  of  all  the 
critics  in  the  world ;  and,  to  give  you  a  proof 
of  it,  I  make  you  a  concession  that  I  would 
hardly  have  made  to  them  all  united.  I  do 
not  indeed  absolutely  covenant,  promise,  and 
agree,  that  I  will  discard  all  my  elisions,  but 
I  hereby  bind  myself  to  dismiss  as  many  of 
^em  as,  without  sacrificing  energy  to  sound, 
I  can.  It  is  incumbent  upon  me  in  the  mean- 
time to  say  something  in  justification  oi'  the 
few  that  I  shall  retain,  that  I  may  not  seem 
a  poet  mounted  rather  on  a  mule  than  on 
Pegasus.  In  the  first  place.  The  is  a  barba^ 
rism.  We  are  indexed  for  it  to  the  Celts, 
or  the  Goths,  or  to  the  Saxons,  or  perhaps  to 
them  all.  In  the  two  best  languages  that 
ever  were  spoken,  the  Greek  ana  the  Latin, 
there  is  no  similar  incumbrance  of  expres- 
sion to  be  found.  Secondly,  the  perpetual 
use  of  it  in  our  language  is,  to  us  miserable 
poets,  attended  with  two  great  inconve- 
niences. Our  verse  consisting  only  of  ten 
sylUbles,  it  not  unfrequenly  happens  that 
the  fif\h  part  of  a  line  is  to  be  engrossed, 
and  necessarily  too,  unless  elision  prevents 
it,  by  this  abominable  intruder,  and,  which  is 
worse  on  my  account,  open  vowels  are  con- 
tinually the  consequence — The  element — 

*  Mr.  Bagoi  had  reoenUy  raitained  the  loflBoThlswife. 


The  air,  &c  Thirdly,  the  French,  who  are 
equally  with  the  English  chargeable  with 
barbarism  in  this  particular,  dispose  of  their 
Le  and  their  La  without  ceremony,  and  aU 
ways  take  care  that  they  shall  be  absorbed, 
both  in  verse  and  in  prose,  in  the  vowel  that 
immediately  follows  them.  Fourthly,  and  I 
believe  lastly,  (and  for  your  sake  I  wish  it 
may  prove  so,)  the  practice  of  cutting  short 
The  is  warranted  by  Milton,  who  of  all  Eng- 
lish poets  that  ever  lived,  had  certainly  the 
finest  ear.  Dr.  Warton  indeed  has  dared  to 
say  that  he  had  a  bad  one,  for  which  he  de> 
serves,  as  far  as  critical  demerit  can  deserve 
it,  to  lose  his  own.  I  thought  I  had  done, 
but  there  is  still  a  fifthly  behind ;  and  it  is 
this,  that  the  custom  of  abbreviating  The, 
belongs  to  the  style  in  which,  in  my  adver- 
tisement annexed  to  the  specimen,  1  profess 
to  write.  The  use  of  that  style  would  have 
warranted  me  in  the  practice  of  much  greater 
liberty  of  this  sort  than  1  ever  intended  to 
take.  In  perfect  consistence  with  that  style, 
I  might  say,  V  th*  tempest,  V  th'  doorway, 
&c.,  which,  however,  I  would  not  allow  mv- 
self  to  do,  because  I  was  aware  that  it  would 
be  objected  to,  and  with  reason.  But  it  seems 
to  me,  for  the  causes  above-said,  that  when  I 
shorten  The,  before  a  vowel,  or  before  it*,  as 
in  the  line  you  mention, 

'*Than  th'  whole  broad  Hellespont  in  all  iu 
parts," 

my  license  is  not  equally  exceptionable,  be- 
cause W,  though  he  rank  as  a  consonant,  in 
the  word  whole^  is  not  allowed  to  announce 
himself  to  the  ear ;  and  if  is  an  aspirate.  But 
as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  so  sny  I  still,  I  am 
most  willing  to  conform  mywjlf  to  your  very 
sensible  observation,  that  it  is  necessary,  ii 
we  would  please,  to  consult  the  taste  of  our 
own  day ;  neither  would  I  have  peltod  you, 
my  dearest  cousin,  with  any  part  of  this  vol- 
ley of  good  reasons,  had  I  not  designed 
them  as  an  answer  to  those  objections,  which 
you  say  you  have  heard  from  others.  But  I 
only  mention  them.  Though  satisfuctorv  to 
myself,  I  waive  them,  and  will  allow  to  The 
his  whole  dimensions,  whensoever  it  can  be 
done. 

Thou  only  critic  of  my  verse  that  is  to  be 
found  in  all  the  earth,  whom  I  love,  what 
shall  I  say  in  answer  to  your  own  ohjection 
to  that  passage  ? 

"  Softly  he  placed  his  hand 
On  th'  old  man's  hand,  and  pushed  it  gently 
away." 

I  can  say  neither  more  nor  leas  than  this, 
that  when  our  dear  friend,  the  General,  sent 
me  his  opinion  on  the  specimen,  quoting 
those  very  words  from  it,  he  added — ^  With 
this  part  I  was  particularly  pIo:iM.Hl :  there  is 
nothing  in  poetry  more  descriptive."    Such 
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were  his  very  words.  Taste,  my  dear,  is 
various;  there  is  nothing  so  various;  and 
even  between  persons  of  the  best  taste  there 
are  diversities  of  opinion  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, for  which  it  is  not  possible  to  account 
So  much  for  these  matters. 

You  advise  me  to  consult  the  General  and 
to  confide  in  him.  I  follow  your  advice,  and 
have  done  both.  By  the  last  post  I  asked 
his  permission  to  send  him  the  books  of  my 
Homer,  as  fast  as  I  should  finish  them  off. 
I  shall  be  glad  of  his  remarks,  and  more 
glad,  than  of  anything,  to  do  that  which  I 
hope  may  be  a^eable  to  him.  They  will 
of  course  pass  mto  your  hands  before  they 
are  sent  to  Johnson.  The  quire  that  I  sent 
is  DOW  in  the  hands  of  Johnson's  friend.  I 
intended  to  have  told  you  in  my  last,  but 
forgot  it,  that  Johnson  behaves  very  hand- 
somely  in  the  afikir  of  my  two  volumes. 
He  acts  with  a  liberality  not  often  found  in 
persons  of  his  occupation,  and  to  mention  it 
when  occasion  calls  me  to  it  is  a  justice  due 
to  him. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Stanley's 
letter — several  compliments  were  paid  me 
on  the  subject  of  that  first  volume  by  my 
own  friends,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  knew  the  opinion  of  a  stranger  about  it 
before,  whether  favorable  or  oflierwise ;  I 
only  heard  by  a  side  wind  that  it  was  very 
much  read  in  Scotland,  and  more  than  here. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  cousin,  whom  we  ex- 
pect, of  whom  we  talk  continuallv,  and 
whom  we  continually  long  for.         W.  C. 

P.  S.  Your  anxious  wishes  for  my  success 
delight  me,  and  you  may  rest  assured,  my 
dear,  that  1  have  lUl  the  ambition  on  the  sub- 
ject that  you  can  wish  me  to  feel.  I  more 
than  admire  my  author.  I  often  stand  as- 
tonished  at  his  beauties :  I  am  forever  amused 
,with  the  translation  of  him,  and  I  have  re- 
ceived a  thousand  encouragements.  These 
are  all  so  many  happy  omens  that  I  hope 
shall  be  verified  by  the  event 


TO  THE  RBV.  WILLIAM   UNWIll. 

OIney,  March  13, 1786. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  seem  to  be  about  to 
write  to  you,  but  I  foresee  that  it  will  not  be 
a  letter,  but  a  scrap  that  I  shall  send  you.  I 
could  tell  you  things,  that,  knowing  how 
much  yon  interest  yourself  in  my  success,  I 
am  sure  would  please  you,,  but  e\ery  mo- 
ment of  my  leisure  is  necessarily  spent  at 
Troy.  I  am  revising  my  translation,  and  be- 
stowing on  it  more  labor  than  at  first.  At 
the  repeated  solicitation  of  General  Cowper, 
who  had  doubtless  irrefragable  reason  on  his 
tide,  I  have  put  my  book  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  extraordinary  critic  that  I  have  ever 
keard  o£    He  is  a  Swiss;  has  an  accurate 


knowledge  of  English,  and,  for  his  knowledge 
of  Homer,  has  f  verily  believe  no  fellow. 
Johnson  recommended  him  to  me.  I  am  to 
send  him  the  quires  as  fast  as  I  finish  them 
off,  and  the  first  is  now  in  his  hands.  I  have 
the  comfort  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  he  is 
very  much  pleased  with  what  he  has  seen : 
Johnson  wrote  to  me  lately  on  purpose  to 
tell  me  so.  Things  having  taken  this  turn, 
I  fear  that  I  must  beg  a  release  from  my  en- 
gagement to  put  the  MS.  into  your  hands.  I 
am  bound  to  print  as  soon  as  three  hundred 
shall  have  subscribed,  and  consequently  have 
not  an  hour  to  spare. 

People  generally  love  to  go  where  they  are 
admired,  yet  Lady  Hesketh  complains  of  not 
having  seen  you. 

Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTOIf.* 

Olney,  April  1, 178S. 

My  dear  Friend^ — ^I  have  made  you  wait 
long  for  an  answer,  and  am  now  obliged  to 
write  in  a  hurry.  But,  lest  my  longer  silence 
should  alarm  you,  hurried  as  I  am,  still  I 
write.  I  told  you,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  the 
circle  of  my  correspondence  has  lately  been 
enlarged,  and  it  seems  still  increasing ;  which, 
together  with  my  poetical  business,  makes 
an  hour  a  momentous  afiair.  Pardon  an  un- 
intentional pun.  You  need  not  fear  for  my 
health :  it  suffers  nothing  by  my  employment 

We  who  in  general  see  no  company  are  at 
present  in  expectation  of  a  great  deal,  at 
least,  if  three  dififerent  visits  may  be  called 
so.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powley,  in  the  first  place, 
are  preparing  for  a  journey  southward.  She 
is  far  from  well,  but  thinks  herself  well 
enough  to  travel,  and  feels  an  affectionate 
impatience  for  another  sight  of  OIney.f 

In  the  next  place,  we  expect,  as  soon  as 
the  season  shall  turn  up  bright  and  warm. 
General  Cowper  and  his  son.  1  have  not  seen 
him  these  twenty  years  and  upwards,  but  our 
intercourse,  having  been  lately  revived,  is  like- 
ly to  become  closer,  warmer,  and  more  inti- 
mate than  ever. 

Lady  Hesketh  also  comes  down  in  June, 
and  if  she  can  be  accommodated  with  anything 
in  the  shape  of  a  dwelling  at  Olney,  talks  of 
making  it  always,  in  part,  her  summer  resi- 
dence. It  has  pleased  God  that  I  should,  like 
Joseph,  be  put  into  a  well,  and,  because  there 
are  no  Midianites  in  the  way  to  deliver  me, 
therefore  my  friends  are  coming  down  into 
the  well  to  see  me. 

I  wish  you,  we  both  wish  you,  all  happi- 
ness in  your  new  habitation:  at  least  you 
will  be  sure  to  find  the  situation  more  com- 
modious. I  thank  you  for  all  your  hints 
concerning  my  work,  which  shall  be  duly  at* 

•  Private  oorrespondenoe. 
f  Mrs.  Uowin^s  u&ugbtar. 
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tended  to.  You  may  assure  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  thnt  all  offensive  elisions  will  be  done 
away.  With  Mrs.  Unwinds  love  to  yourself 
and  Mrs.  Newton,  I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 
affectionately  yours, 

W.C. 


The  friends  of  Cowper  were  not  without 
alarm  at  his  engaging  in  so  lengthened  and 
perilous  an  undertaking  as  a  new  version  of 
the  Iliad,  when  the  popular  translation  of 
Pope  seemed  to  render  such  an  attempt  su- 
peiiduous.  To  one  of  his  correspondents, 
who  urged  this  objection,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing reply. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  April  5, 178S. 

I  did,  as  you  suppose,  bestow  all  possible 
consideration  on  the  subject  of  an  apology 
for  my  Homerican  undertaking.  I  turned 
the  matter  about  in  my  mind  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways,  and,  in  every  way  in  which  it 
would  present  itself,  found  it  an  impractical 
ble  business.  It  is  impossible  for  me,  with 
what  delicacjr  soever  I  may  manage  it,  to 
state  the  objections  that  lie  a^nst  Pope's 
translation,  without  incurring  odium  and  the 
imputation  of  arrogance ;  foreseeing  this  dan- 
ger, I  choose  to  say  nothing. 

W.C. 

P.  S.  You  may  well  wonder  at  my  cour- 
age, who  have  undertaken  a  work  of  such 
enormous  length.  You  would  wonder  more 
if  you  knew  that  I  translated  the  whole  Iliad 
with  no  other  help  than  a  Clavis.  But  I 
have  since  equipped  myself  better  for  this 
immense  journey,  and  am  revising  the  work 
in  company  with  a  good  commentator. 

The  motives  which  induced  Cowper  to  en- 
ga[je  in  a  new  version  of  the  Iliad  originated 
in  the  conviction,  that,  however  Pope's  trans- 
Intion  might  be  embellished  with  harmonious 
numbers,  and  all  the  charm  and  grace  of  po- 
etic diction,  it  failed  in  being  a  correct  and 
faithful  representation  of  that  immortal  pro- 
duet  ion.  Its  character  is  supposed  to  be  just- 
Iv  desifpiated  by  its  title  of  "Pope's  Homer.'' 
ft  is  not  the  Homer  of  the  heroic  ages ;  it  does 
not  express  his  majesty — his  unadorned,  yet 
sul>lime  simplicity.  It  is  Homer  in  modem 
costume,  decked  in  a  court  dress,  and  in  the 
trappings  of  refined  taste  aud  fashion.  His 
sententious  brevity,  which  possesses  the  art 
of  conveying  much  compressed  in  a  short 
space,  is  aho  expanded  and  dilated,  till  it  re- 
sembles a  paraphrase,  and  an  imitation,  rather 
than  a  just  and  accurate  version  of  its  ex- 
pressive and  speakinff  original.  We  believe 
this  to  be  the  general  estimate  of  the  merits 
of  Pope's  translation.     Profound  scholars, 


and  one  especially,  whose  discriminating  taste 
and  judgment  conferred  authority  on  his  de- 
cision, Dr.  Cyril  Jackson  (formerly  the  well- 
known  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford),  con- 
cur in  this  opinion.  But  notwithstanding  thia 
redundance  of  artificial  ornament,  and  the 
**  labored  elegance  of  polished  version,"  the 
translation  of  Pope  will  perhaps  always  re- 
tain its  pre-eminence,  and  be  considered  what 
Johnson  calls  it,  ^  the  noblest  version  of  po- 
etry which  the  world  has  ever  seen,"  and  **  it^ 
publication  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the 
annals  of  learning."* 

Of  the  merits  of  Cowper's  translation,  we 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak.  But  ft 
is  due  to  the  cause  of  sound  criticism,  and  to 
the  merited  claims  of  his  laborious  under- 
taking, to  declare  that  he  who  would  wish  to 
know  and  understand  Homer  must  seek  for 
him  in  the  expressive  and  unadorned  version 
of  Cowper. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  letters  we 
shall  discover  many  interesting  particulars  of 
tlie  progress  of  this  undertaking. 

Cowper  was  now  looking  forward  with 
ffreat  anxiety,  to  the  promis^  visit  of  Lady 
Hesketh.  The  following  letter  adverts  to 
the  preparations  making  at  the  vicomge  at 
Olney  for  her  reception ;  and  to  her  delicate 
mode  of  administering  to  his  personal  com- 
forts and  enjoyments. 

TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

Olney,  April  17, 178& 

My  dearest  Cousin, — ^If  you  will  not  quote 
Solomon,  my  dearest  cousin,  I  will.  He  says, 
and  as  beautifully  as  truly — **  Hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick,  but  when  the  desire 
Cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life !"  I  feel  how  much 
reason  he  had  on  his  side  when  he  made  this 
observation,  and  am  myself  sick  of  your  fort-  ^ 
night's  delay. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  vicarage  was  built  by  Lord  Dartmouth, 
and  was  not  finished  till  some  time  after  we 
arrived  at  Olney,  consequently  it  is  new.  h  is 
a  smart  stone  building,  well  sashed,  bv  much 
too  good  for  the  living,  but  just  what  f  vn  ould 
wish  for  you.  It  has,  as  you  justly  concluded 
from  my  premises,  a  garden,  but  rather  calcu- 
lated for  use  than  ornament.  It  is  square,  and 
well  walled,  but  has  neither  arbor  nor  akove 
nor  other  shade,  except  the  shadow  of  the 
house.  But  we  have  two  gardens,  which  are 
yours.  Between  your  mansion  and  our«  is  in- 
terposed nothing  but  an  orchard,  into  which  a 
door,  opening  out  of  our  garden,  affords  hm 
the  easiest  communication  imaginable,  will 
save  the  round  about  by  the  town,  and  make 
both  houses  one.    Your  chamber  windows 

*  See  John5on^8  Lille  of  Pope.  Tbc  orifiiMd  BBaiMi> 
Miipt  copy  of  Pope's  UwateUoo  to  depotiltd  ta  Uw 
Briluih  Mufleum. 
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look  over  the  river,  and  over  the  meadows,  to 
a  village  culled  Emberton,  and  command  the 
whole  length  of  a  long  bridge,  described  by  a 
certain  poe/,  together  with  a  view  of  the  road 
at  a  distance.*  Should  you  wish  for  books 
at  Olney,  you  must  bring  them  with  you,  or 
you  will  wish  in  vain,  for  I  have  none  but 
the  works  of  a  certain  poet,  Cowper,  of 
whom,  perhaps,  you  have  heard,  and  they 
are  a«  yet  but  two  volumes.  They  may 
multiply  hereafter,  but  at  present  they  are  no 
more. 

You  are  the  first  person  for  whom  I  have 
beard  Mrs.  Unwin  express  such  feelings  as 
she  does  for  you.  She  is  not  profuse  in  pro- 
feKttions,  nor  forward  to  enter  into  treaties 
of  friendship  with  new  faces,  but  when  her 
friendship  is  once  engaged*,  it  may  be  con- 
tided  in,  even  unto  death.  She  loves  you 
already,  and  how  much  more  will  she  love 
you  before  this  time  twelvemonth !  I  have 
indeed  endeavored  to  describe  you  to  her, 
but,  perfectly  as  I  have  you  by  heart,  I  am 
sensible  that  my  picture  cannot  do  you  jus- 
tice. I  never  saw  one  that  did.  Be  you  what 
you  may,  you  are  much  beloved,  and  will  be 
so  at  Olney,  and  Mrs.  U.  expects  you  with 
the  pleasure  that  one  feels  at  the  return  of  a 
lont;  absent,  dear  relation ;  tliatis  to  say,  with 
a  pleasure  such  as  mine.  She  sends  you  her 
w^armcHt  affections. 

On  Friday,  I  received  a  letter  from  dear 
AnonymouSff  apprizing  me  of  a  parcel  that 
the  coach  would  bring  me  on  Saturday.  Who 
is  there  in  the  woria  that  has,  or  thinks  he 
has  reason  to  love  me  to  the  degree  that  he 
does  ?  But  it  is  no  matter.  He  chooses  to 
be  unknown,  and  his  choice  is,  and  ever  shall 
be  so  sacred  to  me,  that,  if  his  name  lay  on 
the  table  before  me  reversed,  I  would  not 
torn  the  paper  about,  that  I  mi^ht  read  it 
Much  as  it  would  gratify  me  to  thank  him,  I 
would  turn  my  eyes  away  from  the  forbidden 
discovery.  I  long  to  assure  him  that  those 
same  eyes,  concerning  which  he  expresses 
such  kind  apprehensions,  lest  they  should  suf- 
fer by  this  laborious  undertaking,  are  as  well 
as  I  could  expect  them  to  be,  if  1  were  never 
to  touch  either  book  or  pen.  Subject  to 
weakness  and  occasional  slight  inflammations 
it  is  probable  that  they  will  always  be,  but  I 
cannot  remember  the  time  when  they  enjoyed 
anytliing  so  like  an  exemption  from  those  in- 
firmities as  at  present  One  would  almost 
suppose  that  reading  Homer  were  the  best 
opothalmic  in  the  world.  I  should  be  happy 
to  remove  his  solicitude  on  the  subject,  but 
It  is  a  pleasure  th.it  he  will  not  let  me  enjoy. 

*  Hark !  *U(i  Uie  twamring  born  6*cr  jronder  bridge 
That  with  iX»  wo9Uiiiotn<*  hut  nc^rdfnl  \cng\h 
BoMtrldM  the  wintry  tlooU,  in  which  tho  mum 
Seen  h«r  unwrinklod  face  reflcciod  bright. 

The  Ta*k,  Book  IV. 

t  Ij«dT  llmkKh  adopted  this  delicate  mode  of  extend- 
Ins  bcr  ir\iy<n***  to  the  Poet. 


Well  then,  I  will  be  content  without  it ;  and 
so  content,  that  though  I  believe  you,  my 
dear,  to  be  in  full  possession  of  all  this  mys- 
tery, you  shall  never  know  me,  while  you  live, 
either  directly  or  by  hints  of  any  sort,  attempt 
to  extort  or  to  steal  the  secret  from  you  :  I 
should  think  myself  as  justly  punishable  as 
the  Bethshemites,  for  looking  into  the  ark, 
which  they  were  not  allowed  to  touch. 

I  have  not  sent  for  Kerr,*  for  Kerr  can  do 
nothing  but  send  me  to  Bath,  and  to  Bath  I 
cannot  go  for  a  thousand  reasons.  The  sum- 
mer will  set  me  up  again ;  I  grow  fat  every 
day,  and  shall  be  as  big  as  Gog  or  Magog,  or 
both  put  together,  before  you  come. 

I  did  actually  live  three  years  with  Mr. 
Chapman,  a  solicitor,  that  is  to  say,  I  slept 
three  years  in  his  house,  but  I  lived,  that  is  to 
say,  I  spent  my  days  in  Southampton  Row, 
as  you  very  well  remember.  There  was  I, 
and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor,  constantly 
employed  from  morning  to  night  in  giggling 
and  making  giggle,  instead  of  studying  the 
law.  O  fie,  cousin  I  how  could  you  do  so  ? 
I  am  pleased  with  Lord  Thurlow's  inquiries 
about  me.  If  he  takes  it  into  that  inimitable 
head  of  his,  he  may  make  a  man  of  me  yet 
I  could  love  him  heartily,  if  he  would  de- 
serve it  at  my  hands.    That  I  did  so  once  is 

certain.    The  Duchess  of ,  who  in  the 

world  set  her  agoing  ?  But  if  all  the  duch- 
esses in  the  world  were  spinning,  like  so 
many  whirligigs,  for  my  benefit  I  would  not 
stop  them.  It  is  a  noble  thing  to  be  a  poet, 
it  makes  all  the  world  so  lively.  I  might 
have  preached  more  bermons  than  even  Til- 
lotson  did,  and  better,  and  the  world  would 
have  been  still  fiist  asleep,  but  a  volume  of 
verse  is  a  fiddle  that  puts  the  universe  in 
motion. 

Yours, 
My  dear  friend  and  cousin,        W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  April  34, 1788. 

Your  letters  are  so  much  my  comfort,  that 
I  often  tremble  lest  by  <iccident  I  should  be 
disappointed;  and  the  more  because  you 
have  been,  more  than  once,  so  engaged  in 
company  on  the  i^Titing  day,  that  I  have  had 
a  narrow  escape.  Let  me  give  you  a  piece 
of  good  counsel,  my  cousin :  follow  my  laud- 
able example,  write  when  you  can,  take  timers 
forelock  in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in  the  other, 
and  so  make  sure  of  your  opportunity.  It  is 
well  for  me  that  you  write  faster  than  any- 
body, and  more  in  an  hour  than  other  people 
in  two,  else  I  know  not  what  would  l]^ome 
of  me.  When  I  read  your  letters,  I  hear  you 
talk,  and  I  love  talkin&r  letters  dearly,  e»- 
pecially  from  you.   Well!  the  middle  ox  June 

*  Dr.  Kerr,  of  NorthamptML 
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will  not  be  always  a  thousand  years  off,  and 
when  it  comes  I  shall  hear  you,  and  see  you 
too,  and  shall  not  care  a  farthing  then  if  you 
do  not  touch  a  pen  in  a  month.  By  the  way, 
you  must  either  send  me  or  bring  me  some 
more  paper,  for  before  the  moon  shall  have 
performed  a  few  more  revolutions,  I  shall 
not  have  a  scrap  left,  and  tedious  revolutions 
they  are  just  now,  that  is  certain. 

I  give  you  leave  to  be  as  peremptory  as 
you  please,  especially  at  a  distance;  but, 
when  you  say  that  you  are  a  Cowper,  (and 
the  better  it  is  for  the  Cowpers  that  such  you 
are,  and  I  give  them  joy  of  you,  with  all  my 
heart,)  you  must  not  forget,  that  I  boast  my- 
self a  Cowper  too,  and  have  my  humors,  and 
fancies,  ana  purposes,  and  determinations,  as 
well  as  others  of  my  name,  and  hold  them  as 
fast  as  they  can.  You  indeed  tell  me  how 
often  I  shall  see  you  when  you  come.    A 

Sretty  story  truly,  lean  an  he  Cowper,  my 
ear,  and  claim  the  privileges  that  belong  to 
my  noble  sex.  But  these  matters  shall  be 
settled,  OS  my  cousin  Agamemnon  used  to 
say,  at  a  more  convenient  time. 

I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  letter  you  promise 
me,  for,  though  I  met  with  a  morsel  of  praise 
last  week,  I  do  not  know  that  the  week  cur- 
rent is  likely  to  produce  me  any,  and  having 
lately  been  pretty  much  pampered  with  that 
diet,  I  expect  to  find  myself  rather  hungry 
by  the  time  when  your  next  letter  shall  ar- 
rive. It  will  therefore  be  very  opportune. 
The  morsel  above  alluded  to  came  from — 
whom  do  you  think  ?  From ,  but  she  de- 
sires that  her  authorship  may  be  a  secret 
And  in  my  answer  I  promised  not  to  divulge 
it,  except  to  you.  It  is  a  pretty  copy  of 
verses,  neatly  written  and  well  turned,  and 
when  you  come  you  shall  see  them.  I  intend 
to  keep  all  pretty  things  to  myself  till  then, 
that  they  may  serve  me  as  a  bait  to  lure  you 
hither  more  effectually.    The  last  letter  that 

I  had  from I  received  so  many  years 

since,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  had  reached  me  a 
good  while  before  I  was  bom. 

I  was  grieved  at  the  heart  that  the  General 
could  not  come,  and  that  illness  was  in  part 
the  cause  that  hindered  him.  I  have  sent  him, 
by  his  express  desire,  a  new  edition  of  the  first 
book  and  half  of  the  second.  He  would  not 
suffer  me  to  send  it  to  you,  my  dear,  lest  you 
should  post  it  away  to  Maty  at  once.  He  did 
not  ^ive  that  reason,  but  being  shrewd  I 
found  it. 

The  grass  begins  to  grow,  and  the  leaves 
to  bud,  and  everything  is  preparing  to  be 
beautiful  against  you  come. 

Adieu !        W.  C. 

P.  S.  You  inquire  of  ouf  walks,  I  perceive, 
as  well  as  our  rides.  They  are  beautiful.  You 
inquire  also  concerning  a  cellar.  You  have 
two  cellars.    Oh!  what  years  have   passed 


since  we  took  the  same  walks,  and  drank  oat 
of  the  same  bottle !  but  a  few  more  weeks, 
and  then ! 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  May  8,  I7W. 

I  did  not  at  all  doubt  that  your  tenderness 
for  my  feelings  had  inclined  you  to  suppress 
in  your  letters  to  me  the  intelligence  con- 
cerning Maty's  critique,  that  yet  reached  me 
from  another  quarter.  When  I  wrote  to  you, 
I  had  not  learned  it  from  the  General,  but 
from  my  friend  Bull,  who  only  knew  it  by 
hearsay.  The  next  post  brought  me  the 
news  of  it  from  the  first  mentioned,  and  the 
critique  itself  inclosed.  Togetlier  with  it 
came  also  a  squib  discharged  against  me  in 
the  "  Public  Advertiser.**  The  General's  let^ 
ter  found  me  in  one  of  my  most  melancholy 
moods,  and  iny  spirits  did  not  rise  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  it  The  letter  indeed  that  he  had 
cut  from  the  newspaper  gave  me  little  pain, 
both  because  it  contained  nothing  formida- 
ble, though  written  with  malevolence  enough, 
and  beeause  a  nameless  author  can  have  no 
more  weight  with  his  readers  than  the  reason 
which  he  has  on  his  side  can  give  him.  But 
Maty*s  animadversions  hurt  me  more.  In 
part  they  appeared  to  me  unjust,  and  in  pnrt 
ill-natured,  and  yet,  the  man  himself  being 
an  oracle  in  everybody's  account,  1  appre^ 
bended  that  he  had  done  me  much  mi>chief 
Why  he  says  that  the  translation  is  far  frum 
exact  is  best  known  to  himself.  For  I  know 
it  to  be  as  exact  as  is  compatible  with  puetn* ; 
and  prose  translations  of  Homer  are  not 
wanted,  the  world  has  one  already.  But  I 
will  not  fill  my  letter  to  you  with  hypercrili- 
cisms,  I  will  only  add  an  extract  from  a  letter 
of  Col  man's,  that  I  received  last  Friday,  and 
will  then  dismiss  the  subject  It  came  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  tlie  specimen  which 
he  himself  had  amended,  and  with  so  much 
taste  and  candor  that  it  charmed  me.  He 
says  as  follows : — 

**  One  copy  I  have  returned,  with  some  ns 
marks  prompted  by  my  zeal  for  your  Hucce>&, 
not.  Heaven  knows,  by  arrogance  or  imperti- 
nence. I  know  no  other  way,  at  once  so  pUin 
and  so  short,  of  delivering  my  thoughts  op 
the  specimen  of  your  translation,  which  on 
the  whole,  I  admire  exceedingly,  thinking  it 
breathes  the  spirit  and  conveys  the  manner 
of  the  original;  though  having  here  neither 
Homer,  nor  Pope's  Homer,  I  cannot  spe^ik 
precisely  of  particular  lines  or  expressions  or 
compare  your  blank  verse  with  his  rhyme, 
except  by  declaring  that  I  think  blank  verse 
infinitely  more  congenial  to  the  magnificent 
simplicity  of  Homer's  hexameters,  than  the 
confined  couplets* and  the  jingle  of  rhyme." 

His  amendments  are  chiefly  bestowed  on 
the  lines  encumbered  with   elisions,  and  I 
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will  jast  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you, 
my  dear,  because  I  know  you  to  be  as  much 
interested  in  what  I  write  as  myself,  that 
some  of  the  most  offensive  of  these  elisions 
were  occasioned  by  mere  criticism.  I  was 
fairly  hunted  into  them,  by  vexatious  objec- 
tions made  without  end,  by and  his 

friend,  and  altered,  and  altered,  till  at  last  I 
did  not  care  how  I  altered.     Many  thanks 

for   's  verses,  which  deserve  just  the 

character  you  give  of  them.  They  are  neat 
and  easy — ^but  I  would  mumble  her  well,  if 
I  could  get  at  her,  for  allowing  herself  to 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  praised  the  chan- 
cellor  with  a  view  to  emolument*  I  wrote 
those  stanzas  merely  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment, and  they  slept  in  a  dark  closet  years 
after  1  composed  them ;  not  in  the  least  de- 
signed for  publication.  But  when  Johnson 
had  printed  off  the  longer  pieces,  of  which 
the  first  volume  principally  consists,  he  wrote 
me  word  that  he  wanted  yet  two  thousand 
lines  to  swell  it  to  a  proper  size.  On  that 
occasion  it  was  that  I  collected  every  scrap 
of  verse  that  I  could  find,  and  that  among 
the  resU  None  of  the  smaller  poems  had 
been  introduced,  or  had  been  published  at 
all  with  my  name,  but  for  this  necessity. 

Just  as  I  wrote  the  last  word,  I  was  called 
down  to  Dr.  Kerr,  who  came  to  pay  me  a 
voluntary  \isit  Were  I  sick,  his  cheerful 
and  friendly  manner  would  almost  restore 
me.  Air  and  exercise  are  his  theme ;  them 
he  recommends  as  the  best  physic  for  me, 
and  in  all  weathers.  Come,  therefore,  my 
dear,  and  take  a  little  of  this  good  physic 
with  me,  for  you  will  find  it  beneficial  as 
well  as  I;  come  and  assist  Mrs.  Unwin  in 
the  re-establishment  of  your  cousin's  health. 
Air  and  exercise,  and  she  and  you  together, 
will  make  me  a  perfect  Samson.  You  m\\ 
have  a  good  house  over  your  head,  comforta- 
ble apartments,  obliging  neighbors,  good 
roads,  a  pleasant  country,  and  in  us,  your 
constant  companions,  two  who  will  love  you, 
and  do  already  love  you  dearly,  and  with  all 
our  hearts.  If  you  are  in  any  danger  of 
trouble,  it  is  from  myself,  if  any  fits  of  de- 
jection seize  me ;  and,  as  often  as  they  do, 
you  will  be  grieved  for  me ;  but  perhaps  by 
vour  assistance  I  shall  be  able  to  resist  them 
better.  If  there  is  a  creature  under  heaven, 
from  whose  co-operations  with  Mrs.  Unwin 
1  can  reasonably  expect  such  a  blessing,  that 
creature  is  yourself.  I  was  not  without  such 
attacks  when  I  lived  in  London,  though  at 
that  time,  they  were  less  oppressive,  but  in 
your  company  I  was  never  unhappy  a  whole 
day  in  all  my  life. 

Of  how  much  importance  is  an  author  to 
him^lf !  I  return  to  that  abominable  speci- 
men again,  just  to  notice  Muty's  impatient 

•  A*  the  Tf»o»c«  on  I^»nl  Thurlow— 
M  Rovul  Thurlow*8  bettd  in  early  youUi^^  ^c  Ace. 


censure  of  the  repetition  that  you  mention. 
I  mean  of  the  word  hand.  In  the  original 
there  is  not  a  repetition  of  it  But  to  repeat 
a  word  in  that  manner,  and  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, is  by  no  means  (what  he  calls  it)  a 
modem  invention.  In  Homer  I  could  show 
him  many  such,  and  in  Virgil  they  abound. 
Colman,  who  in  his  judgment  of  classical 
matters  is  inferior  to  none,  says, "  /  know  not 
why  Maty  objects  to  this  expression.*^  I  could 
easily  change  it.  But,  the  case  standing  thus, 
I  know  not  whether  my  proud  stomach  will 
condescend  so  low.  I  rather  feel  myself  dis- 
inclined to  it. 

One  evening  last  week,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I 
took  our  walk  to  Weston,  and,  as  we  were 
returning  through  the  grove  opposite  the 
house,  the  Throckmortons  presented  them- 
selves at  the  door.  They  are  owners  of  a 
house  at  Weston,  at  present  empty.  It  is  a 
very  good  one,  infinitely  superior  to  ours. 
When  we  drank  chocolate  with  them,  they 
both  expressed  their  ardent  desire  that  we 
would  take  it,  wishing  to  have  us  for  nearer 
neighbors.  If  you,  my  cousin,  were  not  so 
well  provided  for  as  you  are,  and  at  our  very 
elbow,  I  verily  believe  I  should  have  mus- 
tered all  my  rhetoric  to  recommend  it  to 
you.  You  might  have  it  forever  without 
danger  of  ejectment,  whereas  your  posses- 
sion of  the  vicarage  depends  on  the  life  of 
the  vicar,  who  is  eightv-six.*  The  environs 
are  most  beautiful,  and  the  village  itself  one 
of  the  prettiest  I  ever  saw.  Add  to  this, 
you  would  step  immediately  into  Mr.  Throck- 
morton's pleasure-ground,  where  you  would 
not  soil  your  slipper  even  in  winter.  A  most 
unfortunate  mistake  was  made  by  that  gen- 
tleman's bailiflf  in  his  absence.  Just  before 
he  left  Weston  last  year  for  the  winter,  he 
gave  him  orders  to  cut  short  the  tops  of  the 
flowering  shrubs,  that  lined  a  serpentine  walk 
in  a  delightful  grove,  celebrated  oy  my  poet- 
ship  in  a  little  piece,  that  (you  remember) 
was  called  "  The  Shrubbery."t  The  dunce, 
misapprehending  the  order,  cut  down  and 
fagoted  up  the  whole  grove,  leaving  neither 
tree,  bush,  nor  twig;  nothing  but  stumps 
about  as  high  as  my  ancle.  Mrs.  T.  told  us 
that  she  never  saw  her  husband  so  angry  in 
his  life.  I  judge  indeed  by  his  physiognomy, 
which  has  great  sweetness  in  it,  that  he  is 
very  little  s^dicted  to  that  infernal  passion, 
but  had  he  cudgelled  the  man  for  his  cruel 
blunder  and  the  havoc  made  in  consequence 
of  it,  I  could  have  excused  him. 

I  felt  myself  really  concerned  for  the  chan- 
cellor's illness,  and,  from  what  I  learned  of 
it,  both  from  the  papers  and  from  Greneral 
Cowper,  concluded  that  he  must  die.  I  am 
accordingly  delighted  in  the  same  proportion 
with  the  news  of  his  recovery.    May  he  live. 

♦  Tlje  Rav.  Moaca  Brown, 
t  ^  O  hnppy  shades,  tte.  fcc. 
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and  live  to  be  still  the  support  of  government ! 
If  it  shall  be  his  good  pleasure  to  render  me 
personally  any  material  service,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it  But  Heaven  knows  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  living  wight  to  bestow 
less  thought  on  that  subject  than  myself. 

May  God  be  ever  with  you,  my  beloved 
cousin !  W.  C. 


The  mingled  feelings  with  which  we  meet 
a  long  absent  friend,  and  the  alternate  sensa- 
tions of  delight  and  nervous  anxiety  experi- 
enced as  the  long  wished  for  moment  ap- 
proaches, are  expressed  with  singular  feli- 
city in  the  following  letter. 

TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  May  15, 1786. 

My  dearest  Cousin, — From  this  very  morn- 
ing I  begin  to  date  the  last  month  of  our  long 
separation,  and  confidently  and  most  comfort- 
ably hope,  that  before  the  15th  of  June  shall 
firesent  itself  we  shall  have  seen  each  other. 
s  it  not  so  ?  And  will  it  not  be  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  eras  of  my  extraordinary 
life  ?  A  year  ago,  we  neither  corresponded 
nor  expected  to  meet  in  this  world.  But  this 
world  is  a  scene  of  marvellous  events,  many 
of  them  more  marvellous  than  fiction  itself 
would  dare  to  hazard  ;*  and,  blessed  be  God ! 
they  are  not  all  of  the  distressing  kind.  Now 
and  then,  in  the  course  of  an  existence  whose 
hue  is  for  the  most  part  sable,  a  day  turns 
up  that  makes  amends  for  many  sighs  and 
many  subjects  of  complaint  Such  a  day 
shall  I  account  the  day  of  your  arrival  at 
Olney. 

Wherefore  is  it  (canst  thou  tell  me ?)  that, 
together  with  all  those  delightful  sensations, 
to  which  the  sight  of  a  long  absent  dear 
friend  gives  birth,  there  is  a  mixture  of  some- 
thing painful,  flutterings,  and  tumults,  and  I 
know  not  what  accompaniments  of  our  pleas- 
ure, that  are  in  fact  perfectly  foreigri  from  the 
occasion  ?  Such  I  feel,  when  I  think  of  our 
meeting,  and  such,  I  suppose  feel  you :  and 
the  nearer  the  crisis  approaches,  the  more  I 
am  sensible  of  them.  I  know,  beforehand, 
that  they  will  increase  with  every  turn  of  the 
wheels  that  shall  convey  me  to  Newport, 
when  I  shall  set  out  to  meet  you,  and  that, 
when  we  shall  actually  meet,  the  pleasure, 
and  this  unacc6untable  pain  together,  will  be 
as  much  as  I  shall  be  able  to  support  I  am 
utterly  at  a  loss  for  the  cause,  and  can  only 
resolve  it  into  that  appointment  by  which  it 
has  been  foreordained  that  all  human  delights 
shall  be  qualified  and  mingled  with  their  con- 
traries. For  there  is  nothing  formidable  in 
you.  To  me  at  least  there  is  nothing  such, 
no,  not  even  in  your  menaces,  unless  when 
you  threaten  me  to  write  no  more.     Nay,  I 

*  '^l^uUi  is  Blnnge,  atraiiger  than  flcti<m.** 


verily  believe,  did  I  not  know  you  to  be  what 
you  are,  and  had  less  aficetion  for  you  than 
1  have,  I  should  have  fewer  of  these  emotions, 
of  which  1  would  have  none,  if  f  could  help 
it  But  a  fig  for  them  all !  Let  us  resolve 
to  combat  with  and  to  conquer  them.  They 
are  dreams.  They  are  illusions  of  the  judg- 
ment Some  enemy,  that  hatea  the  happi- 
ness of  human  kind,  and  is  ever  indui^trioos 
to  dash  it,  works  them  in  us ;  and  their  being 
so  perfectly  unreasonable  as  they  are  is  a 
proof  of  it  Nothing  that  is  such  can  be  the 
work  of  a  good  agent  This  I  know  too  by 
experience,  that,  like  all  other  illusions,  they 
exist  only  by  force  of  imagination,  are  in- 
debted for  their  prevalence  to  the  absence 
of  their  object,  and  in  a  few  moments  after 
its  appearance  cease.  So  then  this  is  a  set- 
tled point,  and  the  case  stands  thus.  You 
will  tremble  as  you  draw  near  to  Newport, 
and  so  shall  I.  But  we  will  both  recollect 
that  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should ;  and 
this  recollection  will  at  least  have  some  little 
effect  in  our  favor.  We  will  likewise  both 
take  the  comfort  of  what  we  know  to  be 
true,  that  the  tumult  will  soon  cease,  and  the 
pleasure  long  survive  the  pain,  even  as  long, 
I  trust,  as  we  ourselves  shall  survive  it 

What  you  said  of  Maty  gives  me  all  the 
consolation  that  you  intended.  We  both 
think  it  highly  probable  that  yon  suggest 
the  true  cause  of  his  displeasure,  when  you 
suppose  him  mortified  at  not  having  had  a 
part  of  the  translation  laid  before  him,  ere 
the  specimen  was  published.  The  General 
was  very  much  hurt,  and  calls  his  censures 
harsh  and  unreasonable.  He  likewise  sent 
me  a  consolatory  letter  on  the  occasion,  in 
which  he  took  the  kindest  pains  to  heal  the 
wound  that  (he  supposed)  I  miglit  have  suf- 
fered. I  am  not  naturally  insensible,  and  the 
sensibilities  that  I  had  by  nature  have  been 
wonderfully  enhanced  by  a  long  series  of 
shocks  given  to  a  frame  of  nerves  that  was 
never  very  athletic.  I  feel  accordingly,  whe- 
ther painful  or  pleasant  in  the  extreme,  am 
easily  elevated,  and  easily  cast  down.  The 
frown  of  the  criUc  freezes  my  poetical  pow- 
ers, and  discourages  me  to  a  degree  that 
makes  me  asham^  of  my  own  weakness. 
Yet  I  presently  recover  my  confidence  again. 
The  half  of  what  you  so  kindly  say  in  ^our 
last  would,  at  any  time,  restore  my  spirits ; 
and,  being  said  by  you,  is  infallfole.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess,  that,  having  com- 
menced an  author,  I  am  most  abundantly  de- 
sirous to  succeed  as  such.  /  hate  (what  per^ 
haps  you  Jiule  suspect  me  of)  in  my  nature  an 
infinite  share  ofambitvm.  But  with  it  I  have, 
at  the  same  time,  as  you  well  know,  an  equal 
share  of  difiidence.  To  this  combination  of 
opposite  qualities  it  has  In-en  owing  that  tiU 
lately,  I  stdle  through  life  wit  hunt  undertak- 
ing  anything,  yet  always  wiUiiug  to  divtin. 
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gaish  myself.  At  last  I  ventured,  ventared 
too  in  the  only  path  that,  at  so  late  a  period, 
was  vet  open  to  me ;  and  am  determined,  if 
God  nave  not  determined  other\vi9e,  to  work 
my  way,  through  the  obscurity  that  has  been 
so  long  my  portion,  into  notice.  Everything, 
therefore,  that  seems  to  threaten  this  my  fa- 
vorite purpose  with  disappointment  anects 
me  nearly.  I  suppose  that  all  ambitious 
mindK  are  in  the  same  predicament  He 
who  seeks  distinction  must  be  sensible  of 
disapprobation,  exactly  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  he  desires  applause.  And  now,  my 
precious  cousin,  I  have  unfolded  my  heart  to 
yoo  in  this  particular,  without  a  speck  of 
dissimulation.  Some  people,  and  good  peo- 
ple too,  would  blame  me.  But  you  will  not ; 
and  they  (I  think)  would  blame  without  just 
cause.  We  certainly  do  not  honor  God, 
when  we  bury,  or  when  we  neglect  to  im- 
prove, as  far  as  we  may,  whatever  talent  he 
may  have  bestowed  on  us,  whether  it  be  lit- 
tle or  much.  In  natural  things,  as  well  as  in 
spiritual,  it  is  a  never-failing  truth,  that  to 
him  who  halh  (that  is,  to  him  who  occupies 
what  lie  hath  diligently  and  so  as  to  increase 
it)  more  shall  be  given.  Set  me  down,  there- 
fore, my  dear,  for  an  industrious  rhymer,  so 
long  as  I  shall  have  the  ability.  For  in  this 
oaly  way  is  it  possible  for  me,  so  far  as  I  can 
soe,  either  to  honor  God,  or  to  serve  man,  or 
even  to  servo  myself. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mr.  Throckmorton 
wishes  to  be  on  a  more  intimate  footing.  I 
nm  stiy,  and  suspect  that  he  is  not  very  much 
otherwise,  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
that  we  have  mutually  wished  an  acquaints 
ance  without  being  able  to  accomplish  it. 
Bies>*ing8  on  you  for  the  hint  that  you 
dropped  on  the  subject  of  the  house  at  Wes- 
ton! For  tlie  burthen  of  my  song  is — 
•*  Since  we  have  met  once  again,  let  us  never 
be  separated,  as  we  have  been,  more.*^ 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Olney,  May  90, 1786. 

My  dear  Friend, — About  three  weeks  since 
I  met  vour  sister  Chester*  at  Mr.  Throck- 
morton^ and  from  her  learned  that  you  are 
at  Blithfield,t  and  in  health.  Upon  the  en- 
conragement  of  this  information  it  is  that  I 
write  now;  I  should  not  otherwise  have 
kno^vn  with  certainty  where  to  find  you,  or 
have  been  equally  free  from  the  fear  of  un- 
aecMonable  intrusion.  May  God  be  with 
you,  my  friend,  and  give  you  a  just  measure 
of  submission  to  his  will,  the  most  effectual 
of  all  remedies  for  the  evils  of  this  changing 

*  CiMrtM  B«Jcot»  the  brother  of  Walter,  took  ttie  name 
of  Chmt«r  <m  the  dmth  of  Sir  Cbarlea  Bagot  Chester,  nod 
Uvcrt  at  Chlcheiey,  not  ^  (torn  Weston,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Xteock  moftoD . 

1  Up  WW  rector  of  BUthOeld,  Staflbrdshire. 


scene.  I  doubt  not  that  he  has  granted  you 
this  blessing  already,  and  may  he  still  con- 
tinue it ! 

Now  I  will  talk  a  little  about  myself;  for 
except  myself,  living  in  this  terrarum  anguloy 
what  can  I  have  to  talk  about  ?    In  a  scene 
of  perfect  tranquillity  and  the  profoundest 
silence,  I  am  kicking  up  the  dust  of  heroic 
narrative  and  besieging  Troy  again.    I  told 
you  that  I  had  almost  finished  the  translation 
of  the  Iliad,  and  I  verily  thought  so.    But  I 
was  never  more  mistaken.     By  the  time 
when  I  had  reached  the  end  of  the  poem, 
the  first  book  of  my  version  was  a  twelve- 
month old.    When  I  came  to  consider  it 
after  having  laid  it  by  so  long,  it  did  not 
satisfy  me.    I  set  myself  to  mend  it,  and  I 
did  so ;  but  still  it  appeared  to  me  improve- 
able,  and  that  nothing  would  so  effectually 
secure  that  point  as  to  give  to  the  whole 
book  a  new  translation.     With  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  lines  I  have  so  done,  and  was 
never  in  my  life  so  convinced  of  the  sound- 
ness of  Horace's  advice,  to  publish  nothing 
in  haste ;  so  much  advantage  have  I  derived 
from  domg  that  twice  which  I  thought  I  had 
accomplished  notably  at  once.    He  indeed 
recommends  nine  years'   imprisonment  of 
your  verses  before  you  send  them  abroad ; 
but  the  ninth  part  of  that  time  is,  I  believe, 
as  much  as  there  is  need  of  to  open  a  man's 
eyes  upon  his  own  defects,  and  to  secure 
him  from  the  danger  of  premature  self-ap- 
probation.    Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten, 
that  nine  years  make  so  wide  an  interval  be- 
tween the  cup  and  the  lip,  that  a  thousand 
things  may  fall  out  between.     New  engage- 
ments may  occur,  which  may  make  the  hn- 
ishing  of  that  which  a  poet  has  begun  im- 
possible.    In  nine  years  he  may  rise  into  a 
situation,  or  he  may  sink  into  one,  utterly 
incompatible  with  his  purpose.    His  consti- 
tution may  break  in  nine  years,  and  sick- 
ness may  disqualify  him  for  improving  what 
he  enterprised  in  the  days  of  health.     His 
inclination  may   change,  and  he   may  find 
some  other  employment  more  agreeable,  or 
another  poet  may  enter  upon  the  same  work, 
and  get  the  start  of  him.    Therefore,  my 
friend  Horace,  though  I  acknowledge  your 
principle  to  be  good,  I  must  confess  that  I 
think  the  practice  you  would  ground  upon  it 
carried  to  an  extreme.    The  rigor  that  I  ex- 
ercised upon  the  first  book  I  intend  to  exer- 
cise upon  all  that  follow,  and  have  now  ac- 
tually advanced    into    the    middle  of   the 
seventh,  nowhere  admitting  more  than  one 
line  in  fifty  of  the  first  translation.      You 
must  not  imagine  that  I  had  been  careless 
and  hasty  in  Uie  first  instance.    In  truth  I 
had  not;   but,  in  rendering  so  excellent  a 
poet  as  Homer  into  our  language,  there  are 
so  many  points  to  be  attended  to,  both  in 
respect  of  language  and  r  umbers,  that  a  first 
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attempt  must  be  fortunate  indeed  if  it  does 
not  call  loud  for  a  second.  You  8aw  the 
specimen,  and  you  saw  (I  am  sure)  one  great 
fault  in  it ;  I  mean  the  harshness  of  some  of 
the  eKsious.  I  do  not  altogether  take  the 
blame  of  these  to  myself;  for  into  some  of 
them  I  was  actually  driven  and  hunted  by  a 
series  of  reiterated  objections  made  by  a 
criticiil  friend,  whose  scruples  and  delicacies 
teazed  me  out  of  all  my  patience.  But  no 
such  monsters  will  be  found  in  the  volume. 

Your  brother  Chester  has  furnished  me 
with  Barneses  Homer,  from  whose  notes  I 
collect  here  and  there  some  useful  informa- 
tion, and  whose  fair  and  legible  type  pre- 
sen*es  from  the  danger  of  being  as  blind  as 
was  my  author.  I  saw  a  sister  of  yours  at 
Mr.  Throckmorton's,  but  I  am  not  good  at 
making  myself  heard  across  a  large  room, 
and  therefore  nothing  passed  between  us.  I 
however  felt  that  she  was  my  friend's  sister, 
and  much  esteemed  her  for  your  sake. 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 

P.  S. — The  swan  is  called  argutus  (I  sup- 
pose) a  non  afffvendo  and  canorus  a  mm  ca- 
nendih  But  whether  he  be  dumb  or  vocal, 
more  poetical  than  the  eagle  or  less,  it  is  no 
matter.  A  feather  of  either,  in  token  of 
your  approbation  and  esteem,  will  never,  you 
may  rest  assur^  be  an  offence  to  me. 


Cowper  seems  to  have  reserved  for  the 
tried  friendship  of  Newton  the  disclosure  of 
those  secret  sorrows  which  he  so  seldom  in- 
truded on*  others.  The  communications 
which  he  makes  on  these  occasions  are  pain- 
fully affecting.  The  mind  labors,  and  the 
language  responds  to  the  intensity  of  the  in- 
ward emotion.  Sorrow  is  often  sublime  and 
eloquent,  because  the  source  of  eloquence  is 
not  so  much  to  be  found  in  the  powers  of 
the  intellect  as  in  the  acute  feelings  of  an 
ardent  and  sensitive  heart  It  is  the  heart 
that  unlocks  the  intellect 

These  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  for 
the  following  letter. 

TO  THE   RKV.  JOHN  HEWTON.* 

Olne7,Ma7  90,1788. 

My  dear  Priendy — ^Within  this  hour  arrived 
three  sets  of  your  new  publication,!  for 
which  we  sincerely  thank  you.  We  have 
breakfasted  since  they  came,  and  conse- 
quently, as  you  may  suppose,  have  neither  of 
us  had  yet  an  opportunity  to  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  the  contents.  I  shall  be 
happy  (and  when  I  say  that,  I  mean  to  be 
understood  in  the  fullest  and  most  emphalical 
sense  of  the  word)  if  my  frame  of  mind 
shall  be  such  as  may  permit  me  to  study 
them.     But  Adam's  approach  to  the  tree  of 
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life,  after  he  had  sinned,  was  not  more  effect- 
ually prohibited  by  the  flaming  sword  that 
turned  every  way,  than  mine  to  its  great 
Antitype  has  been  now  almost  tliese  thirteen 
years,  a  short  interval  of  three  or  four  days, 
which  passed  about  this  time  twelvemonth, 
alone  excepted.  For  what  reason  it  is  tiiat  I 
am  thus  long  excluded,  if  I  am  ever  again  to 
be  admitted,  is  known  to  God  only.  1  can  ay 
but  this ;  that  if  he  is  still  my  Father,  this 
paternal  severity  has  toward  me  been  such  aa 
that  I  have  reason  to  account  it  unexampIedL 
For  though  others  have  suffered  desertion, 
yet  few,  1  believe,  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
perhaps  none  a  desertion  accompom'ed  with 
such  experiences.  But  they  have  this  be- 
longing to  them,  that,  as  they  are  not  flt  for 
recital,  being  made  up  merely  of  infernal  in- 
gredients, so  neither  are  they  susceptible  of 
it;  for  I  know  no  language  in  which  they 
could  be  expressed.  They  are  as  truly 
things  which  it  is  not  possible  for  roan  ih 
utter  as  those  were  which  Paul  heard  and 
saw  in  the  third  heaven.  If  the  ladder  ol 
Christinn  experience  reaches,  as  I  suppose  it 
does,  to  the  very  presence  of  God,  it  has 
nevertheless  its  foot  in  the  abyss.  And  if 
Paul  stood,  as  no  doubt  he  did,  m  that  expe- 
rience of  his  to  which  I  have  just  alluded^  on 
the  topmost  round  of  it  I  have  been  stand- 
ing, and  still  stand,  on  the  lowest,  in  this 
thirteenth  year  that  has  passed  since  I  d^ 
scended.  In  such  a  situation  of  roiod,  en- 
compassed by  the  midnight  of  absolute  de- 
spair, and  a  thousand  times  filled  with  ux>- 
speakable  horror,  I  first  commenced  a.H  an 
author.  Distress  drove  me  to  it  and  the  im- 
possibility of  subsisting  without  .some  em- 
ployment still  recommends  it  I  am  not,  in- 
deed, so  perfectly  hopeless  as  I  was ;  but  I 
am  equally  in  need  of  an  occupation,  being 
often  as  much,  and  sometimes  even  more^ 
worried  than  ever.  I  cannot  amuse  myself 
as  I  once  could,  with  carpenten'  or  with 
gardeners'  tools,  or  with  squirrels  and  guinea- 
pigs.  At  that  time  I  was  a  child.  But  since 
it  has  pleased  God,  whatever  else  he  with- 
holds,  to  restore  to  me  a  man's  mind.  I  hare 
put  away  childish  things.  Thus  far,  there- 
fore,  it  is  plain  that  I  have  not  chosen  or  pre- 
scribed to  myself  ray  own  way,  but  have  been 
providentially  led  to  it ;  perhaps  I  might  vay 
with  equal  propriety,  compelled  and  scourged 
into  it ;  for  certiimy,  could  I  have  made  my 
choice,  or  were  I  permitted  to  make  it  even 
now,  those  hours  which  I  spend  in  poetry  I 
would  spend  with  God-  But  it  is  evidently  his 
will  that  I  should  spend  them  as  I  do,  be- 
cause every  other  way  of  employing  ihem  he 
himself  continues  to  make  impossible.  If  in 
the  course  of  such  an  occupation,  or  by  in- 
evitable consequence  of  it,  either  my  for- 
mer connexions  are  revived  or  new  ones  oc- 
cur, these  things  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
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dispensatioQ  as  the  lending  points  of  it  them- 
selves ;  the  effect  as  much  as  the  cause.  If 
his  purposes  in  thus  directing  me  are  gracious, 
he  will  take  care  to  prove  them  such  in  the 
issue,  and  in  the  meantime  will  preserve  me 
(for  he  is  able  to  do  that  in  one  condition  of 
Ufe  aa  in  another)  from  all  mistakes  in  con- 
duct that  might  prove  pernicious  to  myself, 
or  give  reasonable  offence  to  others.  I  can 
say  it  as  truly  as  it  was  ever  spoken — Here 
I  am :  let  him  do  with  me  as  seemeth  him 
good. 

At  present,  however,  I  have  no  connexions 
at  which  either  you,  I  trust,  or  any  who  love 
roe,  and  wish  me  well,  have  occasion  to  con- 
ceive alarm.  Much  kindness  indeed  I  have 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  several,  some  of 
them  near  relations,  others  not  related  to  me 
at  all :  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  among 
them  a  single  person  from  whom  I  am  likely 
to  catch  contamination.  I  can  sny  of  them 
all  with  more  truth  than  Jacob  uttered  when 
he  called  kid  venison,  "  The  Lord  thy  God 
brought  them  unto  me.**  I  could  show  you 
among  them  two  men  whx)se  lives,  though 
they  have  but  little  of  what  we  call  evangeli- 
cal light,  are  ornaments  to  a  Christian  coun- 
try; men  who  fear  God  more  than  some 
who  even  profess  to  love  him.  But  I  will  not 
particularize  farther  on  such  a  subject.  Be 
Ihey  whn\  they  may,  our  situations  are  so  dis- 
tant, and  we  are  likely  to  meet  so  seldom, 
that,  were  they,  as  they  are  not,  persons  of 
even  exceptionable  manners,  their  manners 
would  have  little  to  do  with  me.  We  cor- 
respond at  present  only  on  the  subject  of 
what  passed  at  Troy  three  thousand  years 
ago  ;  and  they  are  matters  that,  if  they  can 
do  no  good,  will  at  least  hurt  nobody. 

Your  friendship  for  me,  and  the  proof  that 
I  see  of  it  in  your  friendly  concern  for  my 
welfare  on  this  occasion,  demanded  that  I 
should  be  explicit  Assure  yourself  that  I 
love  and  honor  you,  as  upon  all  accounts,  so 
especially  for  the  interest  that  you  take  and 
have  ever  taken  in  my  welfare,  most  sincerely. 
I  wish  you  all  happiness  in  your  new  abode, 
all  possible  success  in  your  ministry,  and 
mu4*Q  fruit  of  your  newly  published  labors, 
and  am,  with  Mrs.  Unwin  s  love  to  yourself 
and  Mrs.  Newton, 

Most  affectionately  yours. 

My  dear  friend,      W.  C. 

Of  all  the  letters,  addressed  by  Cowper  to 
Kewton,  that  we  have  yet  laid  before  the 
reader,  we  consider  the  last  to  be  the  fullest 
dev-floproent  of  the  afflicting  and  mysterious 
dt>pen^tion  under  which  he  labored.  These 
are  indtred  tlie  deep  waters,  the  sound  of  the 
tonible  storm  and  tempest.  We  contem- 
plate tht*  state  of  mind  with  emotions  of  sol- 
emn mwe^  deep  interest,  and  merited  admira- 
tioo,  when  we  observe  the  spirit  of  patient 


resignation  by  which  it  is  accompanied. — 
"  Here  I  am,'*  exclaims  Cowper,  "  let  him  do 
with  me  as  seemeth  him  good."  To  acqui- 
esce in  submissive  silence,  under  circumstan- 
ces the  most  opposed  to  natural  feeling,  to 
bear  an  oppressive  load  daily,  continuously, 
and  with  little  hope  of  intermission,  and 
amidst  this  pressure  and  anguish  of  the  soul 
to  have  produced  writing  characterised  by 
sound  judgment,  exalted  morality,  and  a  train 
of  lucid  and  elevated  thought,  is  a  phenome- 
non that  must  ever  remain  a  mystery ;  but 
the  poet's  submission  is  the  faith  of  a  suffer- 
ing martyr,  and  will  finally  meet  with  a 
martyr's  triumphant  crown. 

But,  after  all,  who  does  not  see,  in  the  case 
of  Cowper,  the  evident  marks  of  an  aberra- 
tion of  mind  on  one  particular  subject,  found- 
ed on  the  delusion  of  supposing  himself  ex- 
cluded from  the  mercy  of  God,  when  his  fear 
of  offending  him,  the  blameless  tenor  of  his 
life,  and  his  anxiety  to  render  his  works  sub- 
servient to  the  amelioration  of  the  age,  prove 
the  fallacy  of  the  persuasion  ?  How  can  a 
tree  be  corrupt  which  produces  good  fruits  ] 
How  can  a  gracious  Lord  cast  off  those  who 
delight  in  fearing  and  serving  him  ?  The 
supposition  is  repugnant  to  every  just  and 
sound  view  of  the  equity  of  the  Divine  gov- 
ernment :  God  cannot  act  inconsistently  with 
his  own  character  and  attributes.  The  Bible 
is  the  record  of  what  He  is,  of  his  declarations) 
to  man,  of  his  moral  government,  and  of  his 
dealings  with  his  people.  And  what  does  the 
Bible  proclaim?  It  tells  us  "  God  is  love  ;" 
"he  delighteth  in  mercy;"  "he  does  not 
willingly  afflict  the  children  of  men ;"  "  in  all 
their  affliction  he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel 
of  his  presence  saved  them."  "  Can  a  woman 
forget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not 
have  compassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb  ? 
Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will  I  not  forget 
thee."  "  Fear  not,  thou  worm  Jacob ;  I  will 
help  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  and  thy  Redeemer, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel."*  His  moral  gov- 
ernment and  the  history  of  his  dealings  to- 
wards the  most  eminent  saints  is  a  powerful 
illustration  of  these  truths.  He  may  indeed 
infuse  bitter  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  his 
children :  all  of  them,  in  due  time,  taste  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall.  It  is  a  port  of  the 
covenant ;  tlie  token  of  his  love,  and  essential 
to  the  trial  of  their  faith  and  to  their  purifi. 
cation.  But  that  he  ever  administers  what 
Cowper  here  painfully  calls  infernal  ingre^ 
dienis  is  impossible.  These  elements  of  evil 
spring  not  from  above  but  from  below.  They 
may  occur,  as  in  the  case  of  Job,  by  a  per- 
missive Providence,  but  sooner  or  later  a  di- 
vine power  interposes,  and  vindicates  his  own 
wisdom  and  equity.  We  know  from  various 
sources  of  information,  that  Cowper  fully  ad- 
mitted the  force  of  this  reasoning,  and  the 
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justness  of  its  application  in  every  other  pos- 
sible instance,  himself  alone  excepted  The 
answer  to  this  objection  is  that  the  equity  of 
God's  moral  dealings  admils  of  no  exception. 
Men  may  change ;  they  may  act  in  opposition 
to  their  own  principles,  falsify  their  judgment, 
violate  their  most  solemn  engagements,  and 
be  influenced  by  the  variation  of  time  and 
circumstances.  But  this  can  never  be  true 
of  the  Divine  nature.  "  I,  the  Lord,  change 
not"  **  The  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for- 
ever." "With  him  is  no  variableness,  nor 
shadow  of  turning."  **  Have  I  ever  been  a 
wilderness  unto  Zion  f 

We  have  indulged  in  this  mode  of  reason- 
ing, because  it  has  been  our  lot  to  meet  with 
some  examples  of  this  kind,  and  to  have  ap- 
plied the  ar^ment  with  success.  If  the  con- 
solations of  the  Gospel,  administered  by  an 
enlightened,  tender,  and  judicious  minister, 
formed  a  more  prominent  p.irt  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cases  of  disordered  intellect  and  de- 
pressed spirit,  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  in- 
stances of  recovery  would  be  far  more  nu- 
merous than  they  are  found  to  be  under 
existing  circumstances — ^that  suicides  would 
be  diminished,  and  the  ills  of  life  be  borne 
with  more  submissive  resignation.  We  con- 
sider the  ambassador  of  Christ  to  be  as  es- 
sential as  the  medical  practitioner.  The 
afflicted  father,  recorded  in  the  Gospel,*  as 
having  a  lunatic  son,  "sore  vexed,"  tried  all 
means  for  his  recovery,  but  without  success. 
It  is  emphatically  said,  "  th^  could  not  cure 
him;"  everything  failed.  What  followed? 
Jesus  said,  **  Bring  him  hither  to  me."  The 
same  command  is  still  addressed  to  us,  and 
there  is  still  the  same  Lord,  the  same  healing 
balm  and  antidote,  and  the  same  Almighty 
power  and  will  to  administer  it.  What  was 
the  final  result?  ^And  the  child  was  cured 
from  thai  very  hour"  or,  as  the  narrative  adds 
m  another  account  of  the  same  event,!  "Je- 
ms  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  lifted  him  up, 
and  he  arose." 

The  miracles  of  Christ,  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament,  are  but  so  many  emblems  of 
the  spiritual  power  and  mercy  that  heals  the 
infirmities  of  a  wounded  spirit 

Other  opportunities  will  occur  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  history  to  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  this  important  subject 

The  strain  of  affectionate  feeling  which 
pervades  the  following  letters  to  Laay  Hes- 
keth,  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  stability 
of  Cowper's  friendships. 

TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

Ohiey,  May  SS,  1786. 

I  have  at  length,  my  cousin,  found  my  way 
Into  mv  summer  abode.  I  believe  that  I  de- 
scribed it  to  you  some  time  since,  and  will 
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therefore  now  leave  it  undescribed.  I  will 
only  say  that  I  am  writing  in  a  band-box, 
situated,  at  least  in  my  account,  delightfully, 
because  it  has  a  window  on  one  side  that 
opens  into  that  orchard  through  which,  as  I 
am  sitting  here,  I  shall  see  you  often  pass, 
and  which  therefore  I  already  prefer  to  oh 
the  orchards  in  the  world.  You  do  well  to 
prepare  me  for  all  possible  delays,  becauM 
in  this  life  all  sorts  of  disappointments  are 
possible,  and  I  shall  do  well,  if  any  such  de- 
lay of  your  journey  should  happen,  to  prac- 
tise that  lesson  of  patience  which  you  incul- 
cate. But  it  is  a  lesson  which,  even  with 
you  as  my  teacher,  I  shall  be  slow  to  learn. 
Being  sure  however  that  you  will  not  pro- 
crastinate without  cause,  I  will  make  myself 
as  easy  as  I  can  about  it,  and  hope  the  best 
To  convince  you  how  much  I  am  under  dis- 
cipline and  good  advice,  I  wiU  lay  aside  a 
favorite  measure,  influenced  in  doing  so  by 
nothing  but  the  good  sense  of  your  contrary 
opinion.  I  had  set  my  heart  on  meeting  you 
at  Newport;  in  my  haste  to  see  you  once 
again,  I  was  willing  to  overlook  many  awk- 
wardnesses I  could  not  but  foresee  would 
attend  it  I  put  them  aside  so  long  as  I 
only  foresaw  them  myself,  but  since  I  find 
that  you  foresee  them  too,  I  can  no  longer 
deal  so  slightly  with  them:  it  is  therefure 
determined  that  we  meet  at  Olney.  Much  I 
shall  feel,  but  I  will  not  die  if  I  can  help  it, 
and  I  beg  that  you  will  take  all  possible  care 
to  outlive  it  likewise,  for  I  know  what  it  is 
to  be  balked  in  the  moment  of  acquisition, 
and  should  be  loath  to  know  it  again. 

Last  Monday,  in  the  evening,  we  walked  to 
Weston,  according  to  our  usual  custom.  It 
happened,  owing  to  a  mistake  of  time,  that  we 
set  out  half  an  hour  sooner  than  usual.  This 
mistake  we  discovered  while  we  were  in  the 
Wilderness :  so  finding  that  we  had  time  be- 
fore us,  as  they  say,  Mrs.  Unwin  proposed 
that  we  should  go  mto  the  village,  and  take 
a  view  of  the  house  that  I  had  just  mentioned 
to  you.  We  did  so,  and  found  it  such  a  one 
as  in  most  respects  would  suit  you  well.* 
But  Moses  Brow*n,  our  vicar,  who,  as  1  told 
you,  is  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  is  not  bound 
to  die  for  that  reason.  He  said  himi«elf,  when 
he  was  here  last  summer,  that  he  should  live 
ten  years  longer,  and  for  aught  that  appeiars 
so  he  may.  in  which  case,  for  the  sake  of 
its  near  ncighboHiood  to  us,  the  vicarage  has 
charms  for  me  that  no  other  place  can  rival. 
But  this,  and  a  thousand  things  more,  shall 
be  talked  over  when  you  come. 

We  have  been  industriously  cultivating 
our  acquaintance  with  our  Weston  neicfhbors 
since  I  wrote  last  and  they  on  thdr  pari 
have  been  equally  diligent  in  the  same  cause. 
I  have  a  notion  that  we  shall  all  suit  welL 
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I  see  much  in  them  both  that  I  admire.   You 
know  perhaps  that  they  are  Catholics. 

It  ie  a  delightfal  bundle  of  praise,  my 
cousin,  that  you  have  sent  me  :  all  jasmine 
and  lavender.  Whoever  the  lady  is,  she  has 
evidently  an  admirable  pen  and  a  cultivated 
mind.  If  a  person  reads,  it  is  no  matter  in 
what  language,  and  if  the  mind  be  informed, 
it  is  no  matter  whether  tliat  mind  belongs  to 
a  man  or  a  woman  :  the  taste  and  the  judg- 
ment wiJl  receive  the  benefit  alike  in  both. 
Lfong  before  the  Task  waH  published,  I  made 
an  experiment  one  day,  being  in  a  frolicsome 
mood,  u|)on  mv  friend  :  we  were  walking  in 
the  garden,  and  conversing  on  a  subject  sim- 
ilar to  tJiese  lines. 

The  few  that  pray  at  all,  pray  oil  amira, 
And.  flecking  grace  t'  improve  the  present  good, 
Weald  urge  a  i^ser  suit  than  asking  more. 

I  repeated  them,  and  said  to  him  with  an  air 
of  nunchdlance^  ^^Do  you  recollect  those 
line«  ?  1  have  seen  them  somewhere,  where 
are  they?'*  He  put  on  a  considering  face, 
and  after  some  deliberation  replied,  "Oh,  I 
will  tell  vou  where  they  must  be — in  the 
Night  Thoughts."  I  was  glad  my  trial 
turned  out  so  well,  and  did  not  nnaeceive 
hlra.  I  mention  this  occurrence  only  in  oon- 
firmation  ef  the  letter-writer's  opinion,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  do  assure  you,  on  the 
faith  of  an  honest  man,  that  I  never  in  my 
life  designed  an  imitation  of  Young  or  of 
any  other  writer;  for  mimicry  is  my  abhor- 
rence, at  least  in  poetry. 

Assure  yourself,  my  dearest  cousin,  that, 
both  for  your  sake,  since  you  make  a  point 
of  it,  and  for  mv  own,  I  will  be  as  philo- 
sophically careful  as  possible  that  these  fine 
ner\'es  of  mine  shall  not  be  beyond  measure 
agitated  when  you  arrive.     In  truth,  there  is 
nuch  greater  probability  that  they  will  be 
benefited,  and  greatly  too.     Joy  of  heart, 
from  whatever  occasion  it  may  arise,  is  the 
best  of  all  nervous  medicines,  and  I  should 
not  wonder  if  such  a  turn  given  to  my  spir- 
its should  have  even  a  lasting  effect,  of  the  j 
no^it  advantageous  kind,  upon  them.     You  i 
must  not  imagine,  either,  that  I  am  dn  the 
whole  in  any  great  deffree  subject  to  nervous  i 
afftfctions ;  occnsionally  I  am,  and  have  been  I 
thcjie  many  years,  much  liable  to  dejection,  j 
fiut,  at  intervals,  and  sometimes  for  an  in-  i 
terval  of  weeks,  no  creature  would  suspect  i 
it ;  for  I  have  not  that  which  commonly  is  a  ' 
symptom  of  such  a  cose  belonging  to  me :  1 1 
mean  extraordinary  elevation  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Bluedevil.    When  I  am  in  the  best 
health,  my  tide  of  animal  sprightliness  flows 
with  great  equality,  so  that  I  am  never  at 
«ny  time  exalted  in    proportion  as  I  am 
•ometimes  depreesed.    My  depression  has  a 
e«ii«e,  and  if  that  cause  were  to  cease,  I 
should  be  M  cheerful  thenceforth,  and  per- 


haps forever,  as  any  man  need  be.  But,  as 
I  have  oflen  said,  Mrs.  Unwin  shall  be  my 
expositor. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin.  God  grant 
that  our  friendship,  which,  while  we  could 
see  each  other,  never  suffered  a  moment's 
interruption,  and  which  so  long  a  separation 
has  not  in  the  least  abated,  may  glow  in  us 
to  our  last  hour,  and  be  renewed  in  a  better 
world,  there  to  be  perpetuated  forever. 

For  you  must  know,  that  I  should  not 
love  you  half  so  well,  if  I  did  not  believe 
you  would  be  my  friend  to  eternity.  There 
IS  not  ro«m  enough  for  friendship  to  unfold 
itself  in  full  bloom  in  such  a  nook  of  life  as 
this.  Therefore  I  am,  and  must  and  will  be. 
Yours  forever,  W.  C. 


TO  LilDT  HESKETH. 

Olney,  May  30, 1786. 

Thou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  whose  let- 
ters, among  all  that  I  receive,  have  this 
property  peculiarly  their  own — ^that  I  expect 
them  without  trembling,  and  never  find  any- 
thing in  them  that  does  not  give  me  pleas- 
ure— for  which,  therefore,  I  would  take  noth- 
ing in  exchange  that  the  world  could  give 
me,  save  and  except  that  for  which  I  must 
exchange  them  soon — (and  happy  shall  I  be 
to  do  so) — your  own  company.  That  in- 
deed is  delayed  a  little  too  long ;  to  my  im- 
patience, at  least,  it  seems  so,  who  find  the 
spring,  backward  as  it  is,  too  forward,  be- 
cause many  of  its  beauties  will  have  faded 
before  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
them.  We  took  our  customary  walk  yes- 
terday in  the  Wilderness  at  Weston,  and 
saw,  with  regret,  the  laburnums,  syringas, 
and  guelder-roses,  some  of  them  blown,  and 
others  just  upon  the  point  of  blowing,  and 
could  not  help  observing — all  these  will  be 
gone  before  Lady  Hesketh  comes.  Still, 
however,  there  will  be  roses,  and  jasmine, 
and  honeysuckle,  and  shady  walks,  and  cool 
alcoves,  and  you  will  partAe  them  with  us. 
But  I  want  you  to  have  a  share  of  every- 
thing that  is  delightful  here,  and  cannot  bear 
that  the  advance  of  the  season  should  steal 
away  a  single  pleasure  before  you  can  come 
to  enjoy  it. 

Every  day  I  tiiink  of  you,  and  almost  all 
day  long ;  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  even 
you  were  never  so  expected  in  your  life.  I 
called  last  week  at  the  Quaker's,  to  see  the 
furniture  of  your  bed,  the  fame  of  which  had 
reached  me.  It  is,  I  assure  you,  superb,  of 
printed  cotton,  and  the  subject  classical. 
Every  morning  you  will  open  your  eyes  on 
Phaeton  kneeling  to  Apollo,  and  imploring 
his  father  to  grant  him  the  conduct  of  his 
chnriot  for  a  day.  May  your  sleep  be  aa 
sound  as  your  bed  will  be  sumptuous,  and 
your  nights,  at  least,  will  be  well  provided  for. 
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I  shall  send  you  up  the  sixth  and  seventh 
books  of  the  Iliad  shortly,  and  shall  address 
them  to  you.  You  will  forward  them  to  the 
Creneral.  I  long  to  show  you  my  workshop, 
and  to  see  you  sitting  on  the  opposite  side 
of  my  table.  We  shall  be  as  close  packed 
as  two  wax  figures  in  an  old-fashioned  pic- 
ture-frame. I  am  writing  in  it  now.  It  is 
the  place  in  which  I  fabricate  all  my  verse  in 
summer  time.  I  rose  an  hour  sooner  than 
usual,  this  morning,  that  I  might  finish  my 
sheet  before  breakfast,  for  I  must  write  this 
day  to  the  General. 

The  ffrass  under  my  windows  is  all  be- 
spangled with  dew-drops,  and  the  birds  are 
singing  in  the  apple-trees,  among  the  blos- 
soms. Never  j>oet  had  a  more  commodious 
oratory,  in  which  to  invoke  his  muse. 

I  have  made  your  he.irt  ache  too  often, 
my  poor  dear  cousin,  about  my  fits  of  dejec- 
tion. Something  has  happened  that  has  led 
me  to  the  subject,  or  I  would  have  men- 
tioned them  more  sparingly.  Do  not  sup- 
pose, or  suspect,  that  I  treat  you  with  re- 
serve ;  there  is  nothing  in  which  I  am  con- 
cerned that  you  shall  not  be  made  acquainted 
with ;  but  the  tale  is  too  long  for  a  letter, 
I  wili  only  add,  for  your  present  satisfaction, 
that  the  cause  is  not  exterior,  that  it  is  not 
uithin  the  reach  of  human  aid,  and  that  yet 
I  have  a  hope  myself,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  a 
strong  persuasion,  of  its  removal.  I  am  in- 
deed even  now,  and  have  been  for  a  consid- 
able  time,  sensible  of  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter, and  expect,  with  good  reason,  a  comfort- 
able lift  from  you.  Guess,  then,  my  beloved 
cousin,  with  what  wishes  I  look  forward  to 
the  time  of  your  arrival,  from  whose  coming 
I  promise  mvself  not  only  pleasure  but 
peace  of  mind,  at  least  an  additional  share 
of  it.  At  present  it  is  an  uncertain  and 
transient  guest  with  me,  but  the  joy  with 
which  I  shall  see  and  converse  \*ith  you  at 
Olney  may  perhaps  make  it  an  abiding  one. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Olney,  Jau«  4  and  S,  1786. 

Ah !  my  cousin,  you  begin  already  to  fear 
and  quake.  What  a  hero  am  I,  compai-ed 
with  you !  I  have  no  fears  of  yow,  on  the 
contrary,  am  as  bold  as  a  lion.  I  wish  that 
your  carriage  were  even  now  at  the  door. 
You  should  see  with  how  much  courage  I 
would  face  you.  But  what  cause  have  you 
for  fear?  Am  I  not  your  cousin,  with  whom 
you  have  wandered  in  the  fields  of  Free- 
mantle  and  at  Bevis's  Mount  ? — ^who  used 
to  read  to  you,  laugh  with  you,  till  our  sides 
have  ached  at  anything  or  nothing?  And 
am  I  in  these  respects  at  all  altered  ?  You 
will  not  find  me  so,  but  just  as  ready  to 
laugh  and  to  wander  as  you  ever  knew  me. 


A  cloud,  perhaps,  may  come  over  me  now 
and  then,  for  a  few  hours,  but  from  clouds  I 
was  never  exempte<L  And  are  not  you  the 
identical  cousin  with  whom  I  have  performed 
nil  these  feats?  the  very  Harriet  whom  I 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  at  De  Grey's,  in  Nor- 
folk-street ?*  (It  was  on  a  Sunday,  when 
you  came  with  mv  uncle  and  auntf  to  drink 
tea  there,  and  I  had  dined  there,  and  was 
just  going  back  to  Westminster.)  If  these 
things  are  so,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  cannot 
gainsay  a  syllable  of  them  all,  then  this  con- 
sequence follows,  that  I  do  not  promise  my- 
self more  pleasure  from  your  company  than 
I  shall  be  sure  to  find.  Then  you  are  my 
cousin,  in  whom  I  alwavs  delighted,  and  in 
whom  I  doubt  not  that  1  shall  delight,  even 
to  my  latest  hour.  But  this  wicked  coach- 
maker  has  sunk  my  spirits.  What  a  miser- 
able thing  it  is  to  depend,  in  any  degree,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  wish,  tmd  that  wish 
so  fervent,  on  the  punctuality  of  a  creature, 
who,  I  suppose,  was  never  punctual  in  his 
life!  Do  tell  him,  ray  dear,  in  order  to 
quicken  him,  that  if  he  performs  his  promii^e, 
he  shall  make  my  coach,  when  I  want  one, 
and  that  if  he  performs  it  not,  I  will  most 
assuredly  employ  some  other  man. 

The  Throckmortons  sent  us  a  note  to  invite 
us  to  dinner:  we  went,  and  a  very  agreeable 
day  we  had.  They  made  no  fu!*s  with  us, 
which  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see,  for  where  I 
give  trouble  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  be  weW 
come.  Themselves,  and  their  chaplain,  and 
we,  were  all  the  party.  After  dinner  we  had 
much  cheerful  and  pleasant  talk,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  might  not  perhaps  be  so  enter- 
taining upon  paper,  therefore,  all  but  one  I 
will  omit,  and  that  I  will  mention  only  be- 
cause it  will  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  give  you 
an  insight  into  their  opinion  on  a  ven'  im- 
portmt  subject — their  own  religion.  1  hap- 
pened to  say  that  in  all  professions  and  trade* 
mankind  affected  an  air  of  mystery.  Physi- 
cians, I  observed,  in  particular,  were  objecti* 
of  that  remark,  who  persist  in  preyx^ribin;?  in 
I^tin,  many  times,  no  doubt,  to  the  hazard  of 
a  patient's  life  through  the  ignorance  of  an 
apothecary.  Mr.  Throckmorton  assented  to 
what  I  said,  and,  turning  to  his  chaplain,  to 
my  infinite  surprise  observed  to  him,  "  Thai 
is  just  as  absurd  as  our  yrnying  in  Latin,**  J 
could  have  hugged  him  for  his  liberah'ty  and 
freedom  from  bigotry,  but  thought  h  rather 
more  decent  to  let  the  matter  pass  without 
any  visible  notice.  I  therefore  heard  it  whh 
pleasure,  and  kept  my  pleasure  to  myself. 
The  two  Indies  in  the  meantime  were  ietr-a- 
ttie  in  the  drawing-room.  Their  conversation 
turned  principally  (as  I  afterwards  learned 

•  This  Mr.  De  Grey  has  t)C«i  alr(><td7  tuentlcmnft.  Urn 
ro^  to  the  diKoUy  of  Lord  Chief  Jnstico  of  the  OcMmrorai 
P1ea»,  and  was  fluaUy  crenied  Lord  Wal«ingham. 

^  Ashley  Cowpor  aud  his  wifts  Lady  UBekethH  ftilvr 
and  motiier. 
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from  Mrft.  Unwin)  on  a  raost  delightful  topic, 
vir^  myself.  In  the  fir^t  place,  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton admired  my  book,  from  which  she 
quoted  by  heart  more  than  I  could  repeat, 
though  I  so  lately  wrote  it.  In  short,  my 
dear,  I  cannot  proceed  to  relate  what  she  said 
of  the  book  and  the  book's  author,  for  that 
abominable  modesty  that  I  cannot  even  yet 
ge*.  n  i  of.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  you,  who 
P" .  disposed  to  love  everybody  who  speaks 
kindly  of  your  cousin,  will  certainly  love  Mrs. 
Throckmorton,  when  you  shall  be  told  what 
she  said  of  him,  and  that  you  iciU  be  told  is 
equally  certain,  because  it  depends  on  Mrs. 
Unwin.  It  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  have 
a  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  will  tell  you  many  a  good 
(oog  story  for  me,  that  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
for  myself.  I  am  however  not  at  all  in  ar- 
rears to  our  neighbors  in  matter  of  admira- 
tion  and  esteem,  but  the  more  I  know  the 
more  I  like  them,  and  have  nearly  an  affec- 
tion for  tliem  both.  I  am  delighted  that 
*•  The  Task"  has  so  larffe  a  share  of  the  ap- 
probation of  your  sensiole  Suffolk  friend. 

I  received  yesterday  from  the  General 
another  letter  of  T.  S.  An  unknown  auxil- 
iary having  started  up  in  my  behalf,  I  believe 
I  shall  leave  the  business  of  answering  to 
him,  having  no  leisure  myself  for  contro- 
versy. He  lies  very  open  to  a  very  effectual 
reply. 

My  dearest  cousin,  adieu !  I  hope  to  write 
to  you  once  more  before  we  meet.  But  oh ! 
this  coach-maker !  and  oh !  this  holiday  week ! 

Vours,  with  impatient  desire  to  sec  you, 

W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  June  9, 1786. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^The  little  time  that  I 
can  devote  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  poetry,  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  stolen. 
Homer  js  urgent.  Much  is  done,  but  much 
remains  undone,  and  no  school-boy  is  more 
attentive  to  the  performance  of  his  daily 
task  than  I  am.  You  will  therefore  excuse 
roe,  if,  at  present,  I  am  both  unfrequent  and 
short 

The  paper  tells  me  that  the  Chancellor  has 
relapsed,  and  I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  it. 
The  first  attack  was  dangerous,  but  a  second 
must  be  more  formidable  still.  It  is  not 
probable  that  I  should  ever  hear  from  him 
again  if  he  survive ;  yet  of  the  much  that  I 
anould  have  felt  for  him,  had  our  connexion 
never  been  interrupted,  I  still  feel  much. 
Everybody  will  feel  the  loss  of  a^an,  whose 
abilities  have  made  him  of  such  general  im- 
portance. 

I  eorrcapond  again  with  Colman,  and  upon 
the  most  friendly  footing,  and  find  in  his  in- 
•tanoe,  and  in  some  others,  that  an  intimate 
tntercoorae,  which   has  been  only  casually 


suspended,  not  forfeited  on  either  side  by  out- 
rage, is  capable  not  only  of  revival  but  im- 
provement. 

I  had  a  letter  some  time  since  from  your 
sister  Fanny,  that  gave  me  great  pleasure. 
Such  notices  from  old  friends  are  always 
pleasant,  and  of  such  pleasures  I  have  re- 
ceived many  lately.  They  refresh  the  re- 
membrance of  early  days,  and  make  me 
young  again.  The  noble  institution  of  the 
Nonsense  Club*  will  be  forgotten  when  we  are 
gone  who  composed  it,  but  I  often  think  of 
your  most  heroic  line,  written  at  one  of  our 
meetings,  and  especially  think  of  it  when  I 
am  translating  Homer, 

"  To  whom  rephed  the  Devil  yard-long-tail'd." 

There  never  was  anything  more  truly  Grecian 
than  that  triple  epithet,  and,  were  it  possible 
to  introduce  it  into  either  Iliad  or  Odyssey,  I 
should  certainly  steal  it  I  am  now  flushed 
with  expectation  of  Lady  Hesketh,  who 
spends  the  summer  with  us.  We  hope  to 
see  her  next  week.  We  have  found  admira- 
ble lodgings  both  for  her  and  her  suite,  and  a 
Quaker  in  this  town,  still  more  admirable  than 
they,  who,  as  if  he  loved  her  as  much  as  I  do, 
furnishes  them  for  her  with  real  elegance. 

W.  C. 

The  period  so  long  and  so  fervently  ex- 
pected at  length  approached.  Lady  Hesketh 
arrived  at  Olney  in  the  middle  of  June,  1786. 
These  two  relatives  and  friends  met  together, 
afcer  a  separation  of  twenty-three  years, 
anxious  to  testify  to  each  other  that  time, 
"  that  great  innovator,"  had  left  inviolate  the 
claims  of  a  friendship,  which  absence  could 
not  impair,  because  it  was  founded  on  esteem, 
and  strengthened  by  the  most  endearing  rec- 
ollections. It  does  not  always  happen,  when 
the  mind  has  indulged  in  the  anticipation  of 
promised  joy,  that  the  result  corresponds 
with  the  expectation.  But  in  the  present 
case  the  cherished  hope  was  amply  realized, 
though  its  first  emotions  were  trying  to*  the 
sensitive  frame  of  Cowper.  He  was  truly 
delighted  in  welcoming  his  endeared  relative ; 
and,  as  his  own  house  was  inadequate  for 
her  reception,  Lady  Hesketh  was  comforta- 
bly lodged  in  the  vicarage  of  Olney ;  a  situ- 
tion  so  near  to  his  own  residence,  and  so 
eligible  from  the  private  communication 
between  their  two  houses,  as  to  admit  of 
all  the  facilities  of  frequent  intercourse  and 
union. 

The  influence  of  this  event  proved  bene- 
ficial to  the  health  and  spirits  of  Cowper. 
The  highly  cultivated  mind  of  Lady  Hes- 
keth, the  charm  of  her  manners,  and  her  en* 

*  The  club  desifnisted  by  this  humoroos  title,  was  com- 
po9e<l  or  Wi>8tmin8tcr  men,  and  included  among  its  roem- 
Dcr»,  nunnell  Thornton,  Colman,  Lloyd,  Hill,  Bensloy, 
and  Cowper.  Thuy  were  accuatomod  to  meet  together 
for  the  purpose  of  literary  relaxation  and  amuaement 
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dealing  qualities,  called  forth  the  develop- 
ment  of  kindred  feelings  in  his  own  charac- 
ter. As  she  was  furnished  with  a  carriage 
and  horses,  he  was  gradually  induced  to 
avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  explor- 
ing the  neig:hborhood,  and  of  multiplving  his 
innocent  enjoyments.  His  life  had  been  so 
retired  at  Olney,  that  he  had  not  even  ex- 
tended his  excursions  to  the  neighboring 
town  of  Newport-Pagnell  in  the  course  of 
many  years ;  but  the  convenience  of  a  car- 
riage led  him,  in  August,  to  visit  Mr.  Bull, 
who  resided  there — the  friend  from  whose  as- 
siduous attention  he  derived  so  much  benefit 
in  a  season  of  mental  depression.  It  was  at 
his  suggestion,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
that  Cowper  engaged  in  the  translation  of 
Madame  Guion^s  Poems.  As  it  is  some  time 
since  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  this 
justly  esteemed  character,  we  think  the  fol- 
lowing short  letter,  addressed  to  him  by  Cow- 
per, will  exhibit  an  amusing  portrait  of  his 
character  and  habits. 

**  Mon  almable  and  tr^s  cher  Ami, — ^It  is 
not  in  the  power  of  chaises,  or  chariots,  to 
carry  you  where  my  affections  will  not  follow 
you ;  if  I  heard  that  you  were  gone  to  finish 
your  days  in  the  moon,  I  should  not  love 
you  the  less;  but  should  contemplate  the 
place  of  your  abode,  as  often  as  it  appeared 
in  the  heavens,  and  say — Farewell,  my  friend, 
forever!  Lost!  but  not  forgotten!  Live 
happy  in  thy  lantern,  and  smoke  the  remain- 
der of  thy  pipes  in  peace !  Thou  art  rid  of 
earth,  at  least  of  all  its  cares,  and  so  far  can 
I  rejoice  in  thy  removal ;  and  as  to  the  cares 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  moon,  I  am  re- 
solved to  suppose  them  lighter  than  those 
below — heavier  they  can  hardly  be." 

We  also  add  the  following  beautiful  de- 
scription of  a  thunder-storm,  in  a  letter  to 
the  same  person,  expressed  with  the  feel- 
ings of  a  poet,  that  knew  how  to  embody  the 
suoiime  in  language  of  corresponding  gran- 
deur. 

"I  was  always  an  admirer  of  thunder- 
storms, even  before  I  knew  whose  voice  I 
heard  in  them ;  but  especially  an  admirer  of 
thunder  rolling  over  the  great  waters.  There 
is  something  singularly  majestic  in  the  sound 
of  it  at  sea,  where  the  eye  and  the  ear  have 
uninterrupted  opportunity  of  observation,  and 
the  concavity  above  being  made  spacious  re- 
flects it  with  more  advantage.  I  have  conse- 
quently envied  you  your  situation,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  those  refreshing  breezes  that 
belong  to  it  We  have  indeed  been  regaled 
with  some  of  these  bursts  of  ethereal  music 
The  peals  have  been  as  loud,  by  the  report 
of  a  gentleman  who  lived  many  years  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  were  ever  heard  in  those 


islands,  and  the  flashes  as  splendid.  But  when 
the  thunder  preaches,  an  horixon  bounded  by 
the  ocean  is  the  only  sounding-board.*^ 

The  visit  of  Lady  Hesketh  to  Olney  led  to 
a  very  favorable  change  in  the  residence  of 
Cowper.  He  had  now  passed  nineteen  years 
in  a  scene  that  was  far  from  being  adapted 
to  his  taste  and  feelings.  The  house  whieb 
he  inhabited  looked  on  a  market-place,  and 
once,  in  a  season  of  illness,  he  was  so  appr^ 
hensive  of  being  incommoded  by  the  bustle 
of  a  fair,  that  he  requested  to  lodge  for  a 
single  night  under  the  roof  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Newton,  where  he  was  induced,  by  the  more 
comfortable  situation  of  the  vicarage,  to  r&> 
main  fourteen  months.  His  intimacy  with 
this  excellent  and  highly  esteemed  character 
was  so  great  that  Mr.  Newton  has  described 
it  in  the  following  remarkable  terms,  in  me- 
moirs of  the  poet,  which  affection  induced 
him  to  begin,  but  which  the  troubles  and  in- 
firmities of  very  advanced  life  obliged  him  to 
relinquish. 

**  For  nearly  twelve  years  we  were  seldom 
separated  for  seven  hours  at  a  time,  when 
we  were  awake,  and  at  home :  the  first  six 
I  passed  in  daily  admiring,  and  aiming  to 
imitate  him :  during  the  second  six,  I  walked 
pensively  with  him  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death." 

Mr.  Newton  also  bears  the  following  hon- 
orable testimony  to  the  pious  and  benevolent 
habits  of  Cowper.  "  He  loved  the  poor.  He 
often  visited  them  in  their  cottages,  con* 
versed  with  them  in  the  most  condescending 
manner,  sympathized  with  them,  couiisell^ 
and  comforted  them  in  their  distresses ;  and 
those  who  were  seriously  disposed  were  ofken 
cheered  and  animated  by  his  prayers  !**  These 
are  pleasing  memorials,  for  we  believe  that 
the  cottages  of  the  poor  will  ever  be  found 
to  be  the  best  school  for  the  improvement 
of  the  heart  After  the  removal  of  Mr.  New- 
ton to  Ix>ndon,  and  the  departure  of  Lady 
Austen,  Olney  had  no  particular  attractions 
for  Cowper ;  and  Lady  He»keth  was  happy 
in  promoting  the  project,  which  had  occun^ 
to  him,  of  removing  with  Mrs.  Unwin  to  the 
near  and  picturesque  village  of  Weston— a 
scene  highly  favorable  to  his  health  and 
amusement    For,  with  a  very  comfortable 

*  There  lire  few  countries  wben>>  a  Ihaoder-Mona  pr^ 
sents  8o  sublime  and  terrilk  n  spectncle  m  in  Swiuef^ 
land.  The  writer  remcnibrrs  once  w Uncasing  a  socme  of 
this  kind  in  the  Castle  of  Chillun*  ira  tlie  banks  of  Um 
Lake  of  Geneva.  The  whol«  otmospherv  s<*cfni.<d  to  b« 
overcharged  with  the  electric  fluid.  A  stUlnrss,  Xikm 
that  of  denth,  prevailed,  formini^  a  alrtking  cuntnui  with 
the  tumult  of  |be  elements  that  shurtU  succnedr^  Tb« 
lightning  at  length  burst  forth*  Id  vivid  coruMmtlotiSk  lik« 
a  flame  of  Are,  darting  upon  th«  aKttal«d  waicra:  wbito 
the  rain  de«<cended  in  torreota.  Peals  of  thunder  loh 
lowed,  rolling  over  the  wide  expauM*  nt  the  lake,  and  ns^ 
echoing  along  the  whole  range  of  tha  Alps  to  the  leA ; 
and  then  taking  a  complete  circuit,  finally  pasted  orwt  la 
the  Jura,  on  the  opposite  sides  impmsiog  Uw  mini  »Uh 
iodeacribable  awo  and  admintioo. 
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TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  June  19, 1786. 

My  dear  couaiu*s  arrival  has,  as  it  could 
not  roil  to  do,  made  us  happier  than  we  ever 
were  at  Olney.  Her  great  kindness  in  giving 
us  her  company  is  a  cordial  that  I  shall  feel 
the  effect  of  not  only  while  she  is  here,  but 
while  I  live. 

Onley  will  not  be  much  longer  the  place 
of  our  habitation.  At  a  village  two  miles 
difttant  we  have  hired  a  house  oT  Mr.  Throck- 
morton, a  much  better  than  we  occupy  at 
pretient,  and  yet  not  more  expensive.  It  is 
situated  very  near  to  our  most  agreeable 
landlord  and  his  agreeable  pleasure-grounds. 
In  him,  and  in  his  wife,  we  shall  find  such 
companions,  as  will  always  make  the  time 
paw  pleasantly  while  they  are  in  the  country, 
and  his  grounds  will  alford  us  good  air  and 
good  wajking-rooro  in  the  winter ;  two  ad- 
vantages which  we  have  not  enjoyed  at  Ol- 
ney, where  I  have  no  neighbor  with  whom  I 
can  converse,  and  where,  seven  months  in 
the  year,  I  have  been  imprisoned  by  dirty 
and  impassable  ways,  till  both  my  health  and 
MrM.  un win's  have  suffered  materially. 

Homer  is  ever  importunate,  and  will  not 
suffer  me  to  spend  halt*  the  time  with  my  dis- 
tant friends  that  I  would  gladly  give  them. 

vv.  c. 


house,  it  afforded  him  a  garden,  and  a  field 
of  considerable  extent,  which  he  delighted  to 
cultivate  and  embellish.  With  these  he  had 
advantages  still  more  desirable— easy,  and 
constant  access  to  the  spacious  and  tranquil 
pleasure-grounds  of  his  accomplished  and  be- 
nevolent landlord,  Mr.  Throckmorton,  whose 
neighboring  house  supplied  him  with  an  in- 
tercourse peculiarly  suited  to  his  gentle  and 
delicate  spirit. 

Cowper  removed  from  Olney  to  Weston 
in  November,  1786.  The  course  of  his  life, 
in  his  new  situation,  (the  scene  so  happily 
embellished  by  his  Muse,)  will  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  subsequent  series  of  his  let- 
ters to  that  amiable  relative,  to  whom  he 
considered  himself  chiefiy  indebted  for  this 
improvement  in  his  domestic  scenery  and 
comforts.  With  these  will  be  connected  a 
selection  of  his  letters  to  other  friends,  and 
particularly  the  letters  addressed  to  one  of 
his  most  intimate  correspondents,  Samuel 
Rose,  Esq.,  who  commenced  his  acquaint- 
ance in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1787. 
Another  endeared  character  will  also  be  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  whose 
affectionate  and  unremitting  attention  to  the 
poet,  when  he  most  needed  these  kind  and  ten- 
der oHices,  will  ever  give  him  a  just  title  to  the 
gratitude  and  love  of  the  admirers  of  Cowper : 
we  allude  to  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson. 

We  now  resume  the  correspondence. 


TO  THE   REV.   JOHN   NEWTON.* 


Olney,  June  S3, 1786. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  am  not  glad  that  I  am 
obliged  to  apologize  for  an  interval  of  three 
weeks  that  have  elapsed  since  the  receipt  of 
yours ;  but,  not  having  it  in  my  power  to 
write  oftener  than  I  do,  I  am  glad  that  my 
reason  is  such  a  one  as  you  admit  In  truth, 
my  time  is  very  much  occupied;  and  the 
more  because  I  not  only  have  a  long  and  la- 
borious  work  in  hand,  for  such  it  would 
prove  at  any  rate,  but  because  I  make  it  a 
point  to  bestow  my  utmost  attention  upon 
it,  and  to  give  it  all  the  finishing  that  the 
most  scrupulous  accuracy  can  command.  As 
soon  as  breakfast  is  over,  I  retire  to  my  nut- 
shell of  a  summer-house,  which  is  my  verse- 
manufactory,  and  here  I  abide  seldom  less 
than  three  hours,  and  not  often  more.  In  the 
afternoon  I  return  to  it  again ;  and  all  the 
daylight  that  follows,  except  what  is  devoted 
to  a  walk,  is  given  to  Homer.  It  is  well  for 
me  that  a  course  which  is  now  become  ne- 
cessary is  so  much  my  choice.  The  regu- 
larity of  it  indeed  has  been,  in  the  course  of 
this  last  week,  a  little  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  my  dear  cousin.  Lady  Hesketh ;  but 
with  the  new  week  I  shall,  as  they  say,  turn 
over  a  new  leaf,  and  put  myself  under  the 
same  rigorous  discipline  as  before.  Some- 
thing, and  not  a  little,  is  due  to  the  feelings 
that  the  sight  of  the  kindest  relation  that 
ever  man  was  blessed  with  must  needs  give 
birth  to,  aHer  so  long  a  separation.  But  she, 
whose  anxiety  for  my  success  is  I  believe 
even  greater  than  my  own,  will  take  care  that 
I  shall  not  play  truant  and  neglect  my  proper 
business.  It  was  an  observation  of  a  sensi- 
ble man,  whom  I  knew  well  in  ancient  days, 
(I  mean  when  I  was  very  young,)  that  people 
are  never  in  reality  happy  when  they  boast 
much  of  being  so.  I  feel  myself  accordingly 
well  content  to  say,  without  any  enlarge- 
ment on  the  subject,  that  an  inquirer  after 
happiness  might  travel  far,  and  not  find  a 
happier  trio  than  meet  every  day  either  in 
our  parlor,  or  in  the  parlor  at  the  vicarage. 
I  will  not  say  that  mine  is  not  occasionally 
somewhat  dashed  with  the  sable  hue  of  those 
notions  concerning  myself  and  my  situation, 
that  have  occupied  or  rather  possessed  me 
so  long :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  also 
afiirm  that  my  cousin's  affectionate  behavior 
to  us  both,  the  sweetness  of  her  temper,  and 
the  sprightliness  of  her  conversation,  relieve 
me  in  no  small  degree  from  the  presence  of 
them. 

Mrs.  Unwin  is  greatly  pleased  with  your 
Sermons ;  and  has  told  me  so  repeatedly ; 
and  the  pleasure  that  they  have  given  her 
awaits  me  also  in  due  time,  as  I  am  well  and 
confidently  assured:  both  because  the  sub- 
ject of  them  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  in- 

*  Private  correepondRDoe. 
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-teresting  that  can  fall  under  the  pen  of  any 
writer,  and  because  no  writer  can  be  better 
qualified  to  discuss  it  judiciously  and  feel- 
ingly than  yourself.  The  tliird  set  with 
which  you  favored  us  we  destined  to  Lady 
Hesketh ;  and,  in  so  disposing  of  them,  are 
incb'ned  to  believe  that  we  shall  not  err  far 
from  the  mark  at  which  you  yourself  directed 
them. 

Our  affectionate  remembrances  attend 
yourself  and  Mrs.  Newton,  to  which  you  ac- 
quired an  everlasting  right  while  you  dwelt 
under  the  roof  where  we  dined  yesterday.  It 
is  impossible  that  we  should  set  our  foot 
over  the  threshold  of  the  vicarage  without 
recollecting  all  your  kindness. 

Yours,  my  dear  Friend,    W.  C. 


TO  THE   KEV.  WILLIAM   UNWIN. 

Olney,  July  3, 1786. 

My  dear  William, — ^After  a  long  silence  I 
begin  again.  A  day  given  to  my  friends  is  a 
day  taken  from  Homer ;  but  to  such  an  in- 
terruption now  and  then  occurring  I  have  no 
objection.  Lady  Hesketh  is,  as  you  observe, 
arrived,  and  has  been  with  us  near  a  fort- 
night She  pleases  everybody,  and  is  pleased, 
in  her  turn,  with  everything  she  finds  at  Ol- 
ney, is  always  cheerful  and  sweet-tempered, 
and  knows  no  pleai>ure  equal  to  that  of  com- 
municating pleasure  to  us  and  to  all  around 
her.  This  disposition  in  her  is  the  more 
comfortable,  because  it  is  not  the  humor  of 
the  day,  a  sudden  flash  of  benevolence  and 
good  spirits  occasioned  merely  by  a  change 
of  scene,  but  it  is  her  natural  turn,  and  has 
governed  all  her  conduct  ever  since  I  knew 
her  first  We  are  consequently  happy  in  her 
society,  and  shall  be  happier  still  to  have  you 
partake  with  us  in  our  joy.  I  am  fond  of  the 
sound  of  bells,  but  was  never  more  pleased 
with  those  of  Olney  than  when  they  rang 
her  into  her  new  habitation.  It  is  a  compli- 
ment that  our  performers  upon  those  instru- 
ments have  never  paid  to  any  other  person- 
age (Lord  Dartmouth  excepted)  since  we 
knew  the  town.  In  short,  she  is,  as  she  ever 
was,  my  pride  and  my  joy,  and  I  am  delighted 
with  everything  that  means  to  do  her  honor. 
Her  first  appearance  was  too  much  for  me  ; 
my  spirits,  instead  of  being  gently  raised,  as 
I  had  inadvertently  supposed  they  would  be, 
broke  down  uith  me  under  the  pressure  of 
too  much  joy,  and  left  me  flat,  or  rather  mel- 
ancholy, throughout  the  day,  to  a  degree  that 
was  mortifying  to  myself  and  alarming  to 
her.  But  I  have  made  amends  for  this  failure 
since,  and  in  point  of  cheerfulness  have  far 
exceeded  her  expectations,  for  she  knew  that 
sable  had  been  my  suit  for  many  years. 

And  now  I  shall  communicate  news  that 
will  give  you  pleasure.  When  you  first  con- 
templated the  front  of  our  abode,  you  were 


shocked.  In  your  eyes  it  had  the  appearance 
of  a  prison,  and  you  sighed  at  the  thoogfai 
that  your  mother  lived  in  it  Your  view  of  it 
was  not  only  just,  but  prophetic.  It  had  not 
only  the  aspect  of  a  place  built  for  the  par- 
poses  of  incarceration,  but  has  actually 
served  that  purpose  through  a  long,  long  p^ 
riod,  and  we  have  been  the  prisoners.  Bui  a 
jail-delivery  is  at  hand.  The  bolts  and  bars 
are  to  be  loosed,  and  we  shall  e^ape.  A 
very  difierent  mansion,  both  in  point  of  ap- 
pearance and  accommodation,  expects  us,  and 
the  expense  of  living  in  it  not  greater  than 
we  are  subjected  to  in  this.  It  is  situated  at 
Weston,  one  of  the  prettiest  villages  in  Eng- 
land, and  belongs  to  Mr.  Throckmorton.  We 
all  three  dine  with  him  to^ay  by  invitation, 
and  shall  survey  it  in  the  afternoon,  point 
out  the  necessary  repairs,  and  finally  adjust 
the  treaty.  I  have  my  cousin*s  promise  Uiat 
she  will  never  let  another  year  pass  without 
a  visit  to  us,  and  the  house  is  large  enough 
to  take  us  and  our  suite,  and  her  also,  ^ith 
as  many  of  hers  as  she  shall  choose  to  bring. 
The  change  will,  I  hope,  prove  advantageous 
both  to  your  mother  and  me  in  all  respects. 
Here  we  have  no  neighborhood ;  there  we 
shall  have  most  agreeable  neighbors  in  the 
Throckmortons.  Here  we  have  a  bad  air 
in  winter,  impregnated  with  the  fishy-smel- 
ling fumes  of  the  marsh  miasma;  there  we 
shall  breathe  in  an  atmosphere  untainted. 
Here  we  are  confined  from  September  to 
March,  and  sometimes  longer ;  there  we  shall 
be  upon  the  very  verge  of  pleasure-grounds 
in  which  we  can  always  ramble,  and  shall 
not  wade  through  almost  impassable  dirt  to 
get  at  them.  Both  your  mother  s  rons»titu- 
tion  and  mine  have  suffered  materially,  by 
such  close  and  long  confinement,  and  it  is 
high  time,  unless  we  intend  to  retreat  into 
the  grave,  that  we  should  seek  out  a  more 
wholesome  residence.  So  far  is  well,  the 
rest  is  left  to  Heaven. 

I  have  hardly  left  myself  room  for  an  an-. 
swer  to  your  queries  concerning  my  frieod 
John  and  his  studies.     I  should  recommend 
the  Civil  War  of  Caesar,  bec^mse  he  \%Tot©  it 
who  ranks,  I  believe,  as  the  best  writer,  as 
well  as  soldier,  of  his  day.    There  are  bookH 
(I  know  not  what  they  are,  but  you  do,  an4 
can  easily  find  them)  that  will  inform  him 
clearly  or  both  the  civil  and  military  managtv 
ment  of  the  Romans,  the  several  ofticons  I 
mean,  in  both  departments,  and  what  was  the 
peculiar  province  of  each.    The  study   of 
some  such  book  would,  I  should  think,  prox'e 
a  good  introduction  to  that  of  Livy,  mUess 
you  have  a  Li\'y  with  notes  to  that  effect. 
A  want  of  intelligence  in  those  points  has 
heretofore  made  the  Roman  history  very 
dark   and  difficult  to  me;  tlierefore  I  thu» 
advise. 

Yours  ever,        W.  C. 
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The  following  letter  contains  some  particn- 
lars  relative  to  his  version  of  Homer. 

TO  THE   BEV.    WALTER   BAGOT. 

Olney,  July  4, 1780. 

I  rejoice,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  have  at 
la«t  received  my  proposals,  and  most  cordially 
thank  you  for  all  your  labors  in  my  service. 
I  have  friends  in  the  world,  who,  knowing 
that  I  am  apt  to  be  careless  when  left  to  my- 
self, are  determined  to  watch  over  me  with  a 
jealous  eye  upon  this  occasion.  The  conse- 
quence will  Iks  that  the  work  will  be  better 
executed,  but  more  tardy  in  the  production. 
To  them  I  owe  it,  that  my  translation,  as  fast 
as  it  proceeds,  passes  under  the  revisal  of  a 
most  accurate  oiscerner  of  all  blemishes.  I 
know  not  whether  I  told  you  before,  or  now 
tell  you  for  the  first  time,  that  I  am  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  extraordinary  person.  He  is 
intimate  with  my  bookseller,  and  voluntarily 
offered  liis  service.  I  was  at  first  doubtful 
whether  to  accept  it  or  not,  but,  finding  that 
my  friends  abovesaid  were  not  to  be  satisfied 
on  any  other  terms,  though  myself  a  perfect 
stranger  to  the  man  and  his  qualifications,  ex- 
cept as  he  was  recommended  by  Johnson,  I  at 
length  consented,  and  have  since  found  great 
reason  to  rejoice  that  I  did.  I  called  him  an 
extraordinary  person,  and  such  he  is.  For  he 
is  not  only  versed  in  Homer,  and  accurate  in 
his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  to  a  degree  that 
entitles  him  to  that  appellation;  but,  though 
a  foreigner,  is  a  perfect  master  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  has  exquisite  taste  in  English 
poetry.  By  his  assistance  I  have  improved 
many  passages,  supplied  many  oversights,  and 
corrected  many  mistakes,  such  as  will  of 
course  e.'^upe  the  most  diligent  and  attentive 
laborer  in  such  a  work.  I  ought  to  add,  be- 
cause it  affords  the  best  assurance  of  his  zeal 
and  fidelity,  that  he  does  not  toil  for  hire,  nor 
will  accept  of  any  premium,  but  has  entered 
on  this  business  merely  for  his  amusement. 
In  the  last  instance,  my  sheets  will  pass 
through  the  hands  of  our  old  schoolfellow 
Colman,  who  has  engaged  to  correct  the  press, 
Axid  make  any  little  alterations  that  he  may 
•ee  expt^dient.  With  nil  this  precaution,  little 
as  I  intended  it  once,  I  am  now  well  satisfied. 
Experience  has  convinced  me  that  other  eyes 
than  my  own  are  necessary,  in  order  that  so 
long  and  arduous  a  task  may  be  finished  as  it 
ought,  and  may  neither  discredit  me  nor 
inortiiy  and  disappoint  my  friends.  You, 
who  I  know  interest  yourself  much  and 
deeplr  in  my  success,  will,  I  dare  say,  be 
aetisfied  with  it  too.  Pope  had  many  aids, 
and  he  who  follows  Pope  ought  not  to  walk 
Alone. 

Though  I  announce  myself  by  my  very  un- 
dertaking to  be  one  of  Homer^s  most  enrapt- 
ared  admirers,  I  am  not  a  blind  one.  Pcr- 
«ap«  the  speech  of  Achilles,  given  in  my 


rcimen,  is,  as  you  hint,  rather  too  much  in 
moralizing  strain  to  suit  so  young  a  man 
and  of  so  much  fire.  But,  whether  it  be  or 
not,  in  the  course  of  the  close  application 
that  I  am  forced  to  give  my  author  1  discover 
inadvertences  not  a  few ;  some  perhaps  that 
have  escaped  even  the  commentators  them- 
selves, or  perhaps,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
idolatry,  they  resolved  that  they  should  pass 
for  beauties.  Homer,  however,  say  what 
they  will,  was  man ;  and  in  all  the  works  of 
man,  especially  in  a  work  of  such  length  and 
variety,  many  things  will  of  necessity  occur 
that  might  have  been  better.  Pope  mid  Ad- 
dison had  a  Dennis,  and  Dennis,  if  I  mistake 
not,  held  up  as  he  has  been  to  scorn  and  de- 
testation, was  a  sensible  fellow,  and  passed 
some  censures  upon  both  those  writers,  that, 
had  they  been  less  just,  would  have  hurt  them 
less.  Homer  had  his  Zoilus,  and  perhaps,  if 
we  knew  all  that  Zoilus  said,  we  should  be 
forced  to  acknowledge  that,  sometimes  at 
least,  he  had  reason  on  his  side.  But  it  is 
dangerous  to  find  any  fault  at  all  with  what 
the  world  is  determined  to  esteem  faultless. 
I  rejoice,  my  dear  friend,  that  you  enjoy 
some  composure  and  cheerfulness  of  spirits ; 
may  God  preserve  and  increase  to  you  so 
great  a  blessing ! 

I  am  affectionately  and  truly  yours, 

W.  C. 


Cow  per  again  resumes  the  subject  of  his 
painful  dispensation,  in  the  following  letter 
to  Newton. 

TO  THE   BEV.  JOHM   NEWTON.* 

OIney,  Aug.  5, 1798. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  have  heard  of  our 
intended  removal.  The  house  that  is  to  re- 
ceive us  is  in  a  state  of  preparation,  and, 
when  finished,  will  be  both  smarter  and  more 
commodious  than  our  present  abode.  But  the 
circumstance  that  recommends  it  chiefiy  is 
its  situation.  Long  confinement  in  the  win- 
ter, and,  indeed,  for  the  most  part  in  the  au- 
tumn too,  has  hurt  us  both.  A  gravel-walk, 
thirty  yards  long,  affords  but  inditterent  scope 
to  the  locomotive  faculty :  yet  it  is  all  that 
we  have  had  to  move  in  for  eight  montlis  in 
the  year,  during  thirteen  years  that  I  have 
been  a  prisoner.  Had  I  been  confined  in  the 
Tower,  the  battlements  of  it  would  have  fur- 
nished me  with  a  larger  space.  You  say 
well,  that  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  happy 
at  Olney  ;  and  I  am  now  as  happy  at  OIncy 
as  I  expect  to  be  anywhere  without  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  Change  of  situation  is  with 
me  no  otherwise  an  object  than  as  both  Mrs. 
Unwinds  health  and  mine  may  happen  to  be 
concerned  in  it  A  fever  of  the  slow  and 
spirit^oppressing  kind  seems  to  belong  to  all, 

*  Private  corrospondenoe. 
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except  the  natives,  who  have  dwelt  in  Olney 
many  years ;  and  the  natives  have  potrid  fe- 
vers. Both  they  and  we,  I  believe,  are  im- 
mediately indebted  for  oar  respective  mala- 
dies to  an  atmosphere  encumbered  with  raw 
vapors,  issuing  from  flooded  meadows ;  and 
we  in  particular,  perhaps,  have  fared  the 
worse  for  sitting  so  often,  and  sometimes  for 
mouths,  over  a  cellar  filled  with  water. — 
These  ills  we  shall  escape  in  the  uplands; 
and,  as  we  may  reasonably  hope,  of  course, 
their  consequences.  But,  as  for  happiness, 
he  that  has  once  had  communion  with  his 
Maker,  must  be  more  frantic  than  ever  I  was 
yet,  if  he  can  dream  of  finding  it  at  a  distance 
from  Him.  I  no  more  expect  happiness  at 
Weston  than  here,  or  than  i  should  expect  it 
in  company  with  felons  and  outlaws  in  the 
hold  of  a  ballast-lighter.  Animal  spirits, 
however,  have  their  value,  and  are  especially 
desirable  to  him  who  is  condemned  to  carry 
a  burthen,  which,  at  any  rate,  will  tire  him, 
but  which,  without  their  aid,  cannot  fail  to 
crush  him.  The  dealings  of  God  with  me 
are  to  myself  utterly  unintelligible.  I  have 
never  met,  either  in  books  or  in  conversation, 
with  an  experience  at  all  similar  to  my  own. 
More  than  a  twelvemonth  has  passed  since 
I  began  to  hope  that,  having  walked  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  this  Red  Sea, 
I  was  beginning  to  climb  the  opposite  shore, 
and  I  prepared  to  sing  the  song  of  Moses. 
But  I  have  been  disappointed ;  those  hopes 
have  been  blasted ;  those  comforts  have  been 
wrested  from  me.  I  could  not  be  so  duped, 
even  by  the  arch-enemy  himself,  as  to  be 
made  to  question  the  divine  nature  of  them ; 
but  I  have  been  made  to  believe,  (which,  you 
will  say,  is  being  duped  still  more)  that  God 
gave  them  to  me  in  derision  and  took  them 
away  in  vengeance.  Such,  however,  is,  and 
has  been,  my  persuasion  many  a  long  day, 
and  when  I  shall  think  on  that  subject  more 
comfortably,  or,  as  you  will  be  inclined  to 
tell  me,  more  rationally  and  scripturally,  I 
know  not  In  the  meantime,  I  embrace  with 
alacrity  every  alleviation  of  my  case,  and  with 
the  more  alacrity,  because  whatsoever  proves 
a  relief  of  my  distress  is  a  cordial  to  Mrs. 
Unwin,  whose  sympathy  with  me,  through 
the  whole  of  it,  has  been  such  that,  despair 
excepted,  her  burthen  has  been  as  heavy  as 
mine.  Lady  Hesketh,  by  her  affectionate  be- 
havior, the  cheerfulness  of  her  conversation, 
and  the  constant  sweetness  of  her  temper, 
has  cheered  us  both,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  not 
less  than  me.  By  her  help  we  get  change  of 
air  and  of  scene,  though  still  resident  at  01- 
ney,  and  by  her  means  have  intercourse  with 
some  families  in  this  country  with  whom,  but 
for  her,  we  could  never  have  been  acquainted. 
Her  presence  here  would,  at  any  time,  even 
in  my  happiest  days,  have  been  a  comfort  to 
me,  but  in  the  present  day  I  am  doubly  sensi- 


ble of  its  value.  She  leaves  nothing  unsaidt 
nothing  undone,  that  she  thmks  will  be  con* 
ducive  to  our  well-being;  and,  so  &r  as. she 
is  concerned,  I  have  nothing  to  wish  but  that 
I  could  believe  her  sent  hither  in  mercy  to 
myself^ — then  I  should  be  thankfiiL 

I  am,  my  dear  friend,  with  Mrs.  Unwin's 
love  to  Mre.  N.  and  yourself,  her»  and  yours, 
as  ever,  W.  C. 

Having  so  recently  considered  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  Cowper^s  depression,  we 
shall  not  further  advert  to  it  than  to  state,  on 
the  authority  of  John  Higgins,  Bsq.,  of  Tur- 
vey,  who,  at  that  time,  enjoyed  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  his  manner  and  habits, 
that  there  was  no  perceptible  appearance  of 
his  laboring  under  so  oppressive  a  malady. 
On  the  contrary,  his  spirits,  as  far  as  outward 
appearances  testified,  were  remarkably  cheer- 
ful, and  sometimes  even  gay  and  sportive. 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  King,  which  will  subse- 
quently appear,  will  be  found  a  remark  to  the 
same  effect 

TO  THE  BEV.  WILLIAM  UNWIH. 

Olney,  Aug.  94, 1781 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  catch  a  minute  by  the 
tail  and  hold  it  fast  while  I  write  to  joo. 
The  moment  it  is  fled  I  must  go  to  breakfast. 
I  am  still  occupied  in  refining  and  polishing, 
and  sliall  this  morning  give  the  finishing  hand 

to  the  seventh  book.    F does  me  the  honor 

to  say  that  the  most  difficult  and  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  poem  are  admirably  ren- 
dered. But,  because  he  did  not  express  hinv- 
self  equally  pleased  with  the  more  pedestrian 
parts  of  it,  my  labor  therefore  has  beeo  priD- 
cipally  given  to  the  dignification  of  them; 
not  but  that  I  have  retouched  considerably, 
and  made  better  still  the  best  In  sliort  I 
hope  to  make  it  all  of  a  piece,  and  shall  exert 
myself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  that  desinible 
point  A  story-teller,  so  very  ciivumstantial 
as  Homer,  must  of  necessity  present  us  often 
with  much  matter  in  itself  capable  of  no  other 
embellishment  than  purity  of  diction  and  liar- 
mony  of  versification  can  give  to  it  Hk  labftr^ 
hoc  opus  est  For  our  language,  unless  it  be 
very  severely  chastised,  has  not  the  ters*w 
ness,  nor  our  measure  the  music  of  the 
Greek.  But  I  shall  not  fail  through  want 
of  industry. 

We  are  likely  to  be  very  happy  in  our  con- 
nexion with  the  Throckmortons.  His  reserve 
and  mine  wear  off*;  and  he  talks  with  great 
pleasure  of  the  comfort  that  he  proposes  to 
himself  from  our  winter  evening  converse- 
tions.  His  purpose  seems  to  be  that  we 
should  spend  them  alternately  with  each  oth- 
er. Lady  Hesketh  transcribes  for  me  at 
present  When  she  is  gone,  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton takes  up  that  business,  and  will  be 
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my  lady  of  the  ink-bottle  for  the  rest  of  the 
winter.    She  solicited  herself  that  office. 
Believe  me,  my  dear  William, 

Truly  yours,        W.  C. 

Mr.  Throckmorton  will  (I  doubt  not)  pro- 
cure Lord  Petre's  name,  if  he  can,  without 
any  hint  from  me.  He  could  not  interest 
himself  more  in  my  success  than  he  seems  to 
do.  Could  he  get  the  Pope  to  subscribe,  I 
should  have  him,  and  should  be  glad  of  him 
and  the  whole  conclave. 


The  following  letters  are  without  a  date ; 
nor  do  we  know  to  what  period  they  refer. 
We  insert  them  in  the  order  in  which  we  find 
them. 

TO  THE  EEV.  WILLIAM  UKWIH. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  are  my  mahogany 
box,  with  a  slip  in  the  lid  of  it,  to  which  I 
commit  my  productions  of  the  lyric  kind,  in 
perfect  confidence  that  they  are  safe,  and  will 
go  no  farther.  All  who  are  attached  to  the 
jingling  art  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they 
would  find  no  pleasure  in  the  exercise,  had 
they  not  one  friend  at  least  to  whom  they 
might  publish  what  they  have  composed.  If 
you  approve  my  Latin,  and  your  wife  and 
tUMter  ray  English,  this,  together  with  the  ap- 
probation  of  your  mother,  is  fame  enough 
for  me. 

lie  who  cannot  look  forward  with  comfort 
must  find  what  comfort  he  can  in  looking 
backward.  Upon  thb  principle  I  the  other 
day  sent  my  imagination  upon  a  trip  thirty 
years  behind  me.  She  was  very  obedient 
and  very  swifl  of  foot,  presently  performed 
her  journey,  and  at  last  set  me  down  in  the 
sixth  form  at  Westminster.  I  fancied  my- 
self once  more  a  school-boy,  a  period  of 
life  in  which,  if  I  had  never  tasted  true  hap- 
piness, I  was  at  least  equally  unacquainted 
with  its  contrary.  No  manufacturer  of 
waking  dreams  ever  succeeded  better  in  his 
employment  than  I  do.  I  can  weave  such  a 
piece  of  tapestry,  in  a  few  minutes,  as  not  only 
tia»  all  the  charms  of  reality,  but  is  embel- 
liafaed  also  with  a  variety  of  beauties,  which, 
though  they  never  existed,  are  more  captivat- 
ing than  any  that  ever  did : — accordingly,  I 
was  a  school-boy,  in  high  favor  with  the  mas- 
ter, received  a  silver  groat  for  my  exercise, 
and  had  the  pl^'Asure  of  seeing  it  sent  from 
form  to  form,  for  the  admiration  of  all  who 
were  able  to  understand  it.  Do  you  wish  to 
«ee  this  highly  applauded  performance  ?  It 
follows  on  the  other  side. 

[Tfmiqff'.]* 

By  way  ot  compensation,  we  subjoin  some 

*  Thb  jeo  d*mpnl  h*s  nertsr  been  found,  nolwilhatond- 
4Uig«nt  Inquiry. 


verses  addressed  to  a  young  lady,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Unwin,  to  whom  he  thus 
writes : — 

"  I  have  endeavored  to  comply  with  your 
request,  though  I  am  not  good  at  wnting 
upon  a  given  subject  Your  mother  however 
comforts  me  by  her  approbation,  and  I  steer 
myself  in  all  that  I  produce  by  her  judgment 
If  she  does  not  understand  me  at  the  first 
reading,  I  am  sure  the  lines  are  obscure  and 
always  alter  them ;  if  she  laughs,  I  know  it 
is  not  without  reason;  and  if  she  says, 
"'  That^s  well,  it  will  do,^'  I  have  no  fear  lest 
anybody  else  should  fine  fault  with  it  She 
is  my  lord  chamberlain,  who  licenses  all  I 
write. 


TO   BUSS   0- 


ON  HER   BIRTH-DAY. 


How  many  between  east  and  west 
Diagrace  their  parent  earth, 

Whose  deeds  constrain  us  to  detest 
The  day  that  gave  them  birth ! 

Not  SO  when  Stella's  natal  mom 

Revolving  months  restore, 
We  can  rejoice  that  she  was  bom, 

And  wish  her  bora  once  more ! 

If  you  like  it,  use  it :  if  not,  you  know  the 
remedy.  It  is  serious,  yet  epigrammatic— 
like  a  bishop  at  a  ball !  W.  C. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  laudable  efforts 
which  are  now  makinc^  to  enforce  the  better 
observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  to  diminish  the 
temptations  to  perjury  by  the  unnecessary 
multiplication  of^oaths,ana  to  arrest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  appear 
from  the  following  letter  to  have  been  anti- 
cipated nearly  fif^y  years  since,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Unwin.  Deeply  impressed  with  a 
sense  of  the  extent  ana  enormity  of  these 
national  sins,  his  conscientious  mind  (always 
seeking  opportunities  for  doing  good)  led 
him  to  urge  the  employment  of  Cowper's 
pen  in  the  correction  of  these  evils.  What 
he  suggested,  as  we  believe,  was  as  follows, 
viz.,  to  draw  up  a  memorial  or  representation 
on  this  subject  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  as 
the  constituted  guardians  of  public  morals, 
and  thus  to  call  forth  their  united  exertions  ; 
secondly,  to  awaken  the  public  mind  to  the 
magnitude  of  these  crimes,  and,  finally,  to 
obtain  some  legislative  enactment  for  their 
prevention. 

We  now  insert  Cowper's  reply  to  the  pro- 
position of  his  friend  Mr.  Unwin. 

TO  THE   REV.   WILLIAM  XJITWIII. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  am  sensibly  mortified 
at  finding  myself  obliged  to  disappoint  you : 
but,  though  I  have  had  many  thoughts  upon 
the  subjects  you  propose  to  mv  considera- 
tion, I  have  had  none  that  have  been  favora- 
ble to  the  undertaking.    I  applaud  your  pur* 
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pose,  for  the  sake  of  the  princi))le  from  which 
it  springs,  but  I  look  upon  the  evils  you 
mean  to  animadvert  upon  as  too  obstinate 
and  inveterate  ever  to  be  expelled  by  the 
means  you  mention.    The  very  persons  to 
whom  you  would  address  your  remonstrance 
are  themselves  sufficiently   aware  of  their 
enormity ;  years  ago,  to  my  knowledge,  they 
were  frequently  the  topics  of  conversations 
at  polite  tables ;  they  have  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  both   nouses  of  parliament; 
and,  I  suppose,  there  is  hardly  a  member  of 
either  who  would  not  immediately  assent  to 
the  necessity  of  a  reformation,  were  it  pro- 
posed to   him   in  a  reasonable   way.     But 
there  it  stops ;  and  there  it  will  forever  stop, 
till  the  majority  are  animated  with  a  zeal  in 
which  they  are  at  present  deplorably  defect- 
ive.   A  religious  man  ia  unfeignedly  shocked 
when  he   reflects  upon  the    prevalence  of 
such  crimes ;  a  moral  man  must  needs  be  so 
in  a  degree,  and  will  affect  to  be  much  more 
so  than  be  is.    But  how  many  do  you  sup- 
pose there  are  among  our  worthy  represent- 
atives that  come  under  either  of  these  de- 
scriptions?   If  all  were  such,  yet   to  new 
model  the  police  of  the  country,  which  must 
be  done  in  order  to  make  even  unavoidable 
perjury  less  frequent,  were  a  task  they  would 
hardly  undertake,  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulty  that  would  attend  it     Government 
is  too  much  interested  in  the  consumption 
of  malt  liquor  to  reduce  the  number  of  vend- 
ers.    Such  plausible  pleas  may  be  offered 
in  defence  of  travelling  on  Sundays,  espe- 
cially by  the  trading  part  of  the  world,  as 
the  whole  bench  of  bishops  would  find  it 
difficult  to  overrule.     And  with  respect  to 
the  violation  of  oaths,  till  a  certain  name  is 
more  generally  respected  than  it  is  at  present, 
however  such  persons  as  yourself  may  be 
grieved  at  it,  the  legislature  are  never  likely 
to  lay  it  to  heart    1  do  not  mean,  nor  would 
by  any  means  attempt,  to  discourage  you  in 
so  laudable  an  enterprise,  but  such  is  the  light 
in  which  it  appears  to  me,  that  I  do  not  feel 
the   least   spark   of  courage   qualifying  or 
prompting  me  to  embark  in  it  myself.     An 
exhortation  therefore  written  by  me,  by  hope- 
less, desponding  me,  would  be  flat,  insipid, 
and  uninteresting;  and  disgrace  the  cause 
instead  of  serving  it    If,  after  what  I  have 
said,  however,  you  still  retain  the  same  sen- 
timents, Macte  esio  xirtute  tud^  there  is  no- 
body better  qualified  than  yourself,  and  may 
your  success  prove  that  I  despaired  of  it  with- 
out a  reason. 

Adieu, 

My  dear  friend.        W.  C. 


Cowper,  it  seems,  declined  his  friend^s  pro- 
posal, and  was  by  no  means  sanguine  in  his 
hopes  of  a  remedy.    The  reasons  he  assigns  ' 


are  sufficient  to  deter  the  generality  of  man- 
kind. Still  there  arc  men  always  raised  up 
by  the  providence  of  God,  in  his  own  ap> 
pointed  time — endowed  from  above  with 
qualiflcatioiis  necessary  for  great  enterprises 
— dislingui.>>hed  loo  by  a  perseverance  liuit 
no  toil  c;in  weary,  and  which  no  uppo>ttioD 
can  divert  from  its*  purpose,  bec-iuse  they 
are  inwardly  siipporteti  by  the  intejrrity  of 
their  motives,  and  by  a  dvep  con\  iction  of 
the  importance  of  their  object  To  men 
of  tliis  ethereal  stamp,  trials  are  but  an  in- 
centive to  exertion,  because  they  never  fail 
to  see  through  those  besetting  difficulties, 
which  obstruct  the  progress  of  all  good  un- 
dertakings, the  final  accomplishment  of  all 
their  labors. 

Let  no  man  despair  of  success  in  a  right- 
eous cause.  Let  him  well  conceive  his  plan 
and  mature  it :  let  him  gain  all  the  aid  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  counsel  of  wise  and 
reflecting  minds ;  and,  above  all,  let  him  im- 
plore  the  illuminating  influences  of  that  Holy 
Spirit,  which  can  alone  impart  what  all  want, 
"  the  \insdom  that  is  from  above,**  which  is 
**  pure,  peaceable,  gentle,  and  full  of  good 
fruits;"  let  him  be  simple  in  his  view,  n«ly 
in  his  purpose,  zealous,  prudent,  and  perse- 
vering in  his  pursuit;  and  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  theU  man  ttiU  be  **  blessed  in 
his  deed,^  There  are  no  difficulties,  if  his 
object  be  practicable,  and  prosecuted  in  a 
right  spirit,  that  he  may  not  hope  to  conauer ; 
no  corrupt  passions  of  men  over  which  he 
may  not  finally  triumph,  because  there  is  a 
Divine  Power  that  cjm  level  the  highest 
mountains  and  exalt  the  lowest  valleys,  and 
because  it  is  recorded  for  our  consolation 
and  instruction:  "And  the  Lord  went  before 
them  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead 
them  the  way;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of 
fire,  to  give  them  light,  to  go  by  day  and 
night  He  took  not  away  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  tire  by  ni;;hl, 
from  before  the  people.*'* 

With  respect  to  the  more  immediate  Hnb- 
ject  of  Cowper^s  letter,  so  far  as  it  is  appLea- 
ble  to  modem  times,  we  must  confevn  iluit 
we  are  sanguine  in  our  hopes  of  impru\e- 
ment,  founded  on  the  increasing  moral  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  the  Divine  agency,  now  so 
visibly  interposing  in  the  aflairs  of  men. 
Every  abuse  will  progressively  receive  its 
appropriate  and  counteracting  remedy.  The 
Lord's  day  will  be  rescued  from  groKs  pro- 
fanation, and  the  cl.nims  of  the  revenue  be 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  weight  and  autlior- 
ity  of  public  feeling.  How  just  and  forcible 
is  the  following  portrait  drat^ni  by  the  Muse 
of  Cowper ! 

"  The  excise  is  fattened  with  the  rich  result 
Of  all  this  not ;  and  ten  thousand  caalui, 
For  ever  dribbling  out  their  boM  contents, 

•  Exodus,  xUL  il^  «. 
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Touched  by  the  Mida§  finger  of  the  state, 
Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away. 
Drink,  and  be  mad  then ;  'tis  your  country  bids ! 
Gloriously  drunk  obey  the  important  call ! 
Her  cause  demands  the  assistance  of  your  throats ; 
Ve  uU  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more." 

Tkt  Task,  Book  IV. 


We  know  not  to  what  event  the  following 
letter  refers,  as  it  is  without  any  date  to 
guide  us.  It  may  probably  relate  to  the  pe- 
riod of  Liord  (jeorge  Gordon's  riots.  We 
insert  it  as  we  find  it.^ 

TO  THE   REV.  WILLLA.M    UNWIN. 

Though  we  live  in  a  nook,  and  the  world 
Is  quite  unconscious  that  there  are  any  such 
beings  in  it  as  ourselves,  yet  we  are  not  un- 
concerned about  what  passes  in  it.  The  pres- 
ent awful  crisis,  big  with  the  fate  of  Eng- 
land, engages  much  of  our  attention.  The 
action  is  probably  over  by  this  time,  and 
though  we  know  it  not,  the  grand  question 
is  decided,  whether  the  war  shall  roar  in  our 
once  peaceful  fields,  or  whether  we  shall  still 
only  near  of  it  at  a  distance.  I  can  compare 
the  nation  to  no  similitude  more  apt  than 
that  of  an  ancient  castle,  that  had  been  for 
days  assaulted  by  the  battering-ram.  It  was 
long  before  the  stroke  of  that  engine  made 
any  sensible  impression,  but  the  continual 
repetition  at  length  communicated  a  slight 
tremor  to  the  wall ;  the  next,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next  blow  increased  it.  Another 
shock  puts  the  whole  mass  in  motion,  from 
the  top  to  the  foundation :  it  bends  forward, 
and  is  every  moment  driven  farther  from  the 
perpendicular;  till  at  last  the  decisive  blow 
18  given,  and  down  it  comes.  Every  million 
that  has  been  raised  within  the  last  century, 
has  bad  an  effect  upon  the  constitution  like 
that  of  a  blow  from  the  aforesaid  ram  upon 
the  aforesaid  wall.  The  impulse  becomes 
cooro  and  more  important,  and  the  impres- 
sion it  makes  is  continually  augmented ;  un- 
less therefore  something  extraordinary  inter- 
venes to  prevent  it — you  will  find  the  conse- 
quence at  the  end  of  my  simile. 

tours,  W.  C. 


The  letter  which  we  next  insert,  is  curious 
and  interesting,  as  it  contains  a  critique  on 
the  works  of  Churchill  whose  style  Cow- 
pcr's  is  suppo>*ed  to  resemble,  in  it«  nervous 
strength  and  pungency.  He  calls  him,  "  the 
preat  Churchill."t     One  of  his  productions, 

•  Men  who  are  of  9\ifflcl<™nt  ceU'brlly  U>  eritille  Ihclr 
Mtera  lo  the  houor  of  future  p  iliUcaiion  w<»ul«l  do  well 
In  Of vcf  uiaiuing  lo  attach  »  uaU- 1«»  theui.  Tlio  nwl'ci 
of  thw  jir»*caulloii,  on  i\w  part  of  the  llev.  l^^jh  Uirh- 
niond.  I»«J  lo  much  perplMxity. 

t  CowpMr  WM  ait  mlmirt^r  of  (n»urchUI,  hiiU  Ih  lht»u;rhi 
lo  hAVf  fonniMl  his  hijJ.-  »)n  \\w  m«Kh»l  uf  ihHi  wrlirr. 
0«tt  bo  i"  wiir  tio  loi^pT  *»lhe  areat  ChiirohUI."    The 


not  here  mentioned,  was  entitled  the  Ros- 
ciad,  containing  strictures  on  the  theatrical 
performers  of  that  day,  who  trembled  at  his 
censures,  or  were  elated  by  his  praise.  He 
has  passed  along  the  stream,  and  has  ceased 
to  be  read,  though  once  a  popular  writer. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  his  habits 
were  irregular,  his  domestic  duties  violated, 
and  his  life  at  length  shortened  by  intem- 
perance. The  reader  may  form  an  estimate 
of  his  poetical  pretensions  from  the  judg- 
ment here  passed  upon  them  by  Cowper. 

TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

My  dear  William, — ^How  apt  we  are  to 
deceive  ourselves  where  self  is  in  question ! 
You  say  I  am  in  your  debt,  and  I  accounted 
you  in  mine :  a  mistake  to  which  you  must 
attribute  my  arrears,  if  indeed  I  owe  you 
any,  for  I  am  not  backward  to  write  where 
the  uppermost  thought  is  welcome. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  books  you 
have  occasionally  furnished  me  with :  I  did 
not  indeed  read  many  of  Johnson's  Clas- 
sics— ^those  of  established  reputation  are  so 
fresh  in  ray  memory,  though  many  years 
have  intervened  since  I  made  them  my  com- 
panions, that  it>«va8  like  reading  what  I  read 
yesterday  over  again ;  and,  as  to  the  minor 
Classics,  I  did  not  think  them  worth  reading 
at  all.  I  tasted  most  of  them,  and  did  not 
like  them  :  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  indeed  a 
poet,  and  does  not  happen  to  more  than 
one  man  in  a  century.  Churchill,  the  great 
Churchill,  deserved  the  name  of  poet — ^I 
have  read  him  twice,  and  some  of  his  pieces 
three  times  over,  and  the  last  time  with  more 
pleasure  than  the  first  The  pitiful  scribbler 
of  his  life  seems  to  have  undertaken  that 
task,  for  which  he  was  entirely  unqualified, 
merely  because  it  afforded  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  traduce  him.  He  has  inserted  in  it 
but  one  anecdote  of  consequence,  for  which 
he  refers  you  to  a  novel,  and  introduces  the 
story  with  doubts  about  the  truth  of  it 
But  his  barrenness  as  a  biographer  I  could 
forgive,  if  the  simpleton  had  not  thought 
himself  a  judge  of  his  writings,  and,  under 
the  erroneous  influence  of  that  thought  in- 
forms his  reader  that  Gotham,  Independence, 

causes  of  his  reputation  have  been  the  occasion  of  its 
decline.  His  productions  are  founded  on  the  popular 
yet  evanescent  topics  of  the  Ume,  which  tiave  onosed  to 
create  interest  He  who  wishes  to  survive  in  the  mem- 
ory of  future  sfi^  must  possess,  not  only  the  attribute  of 
comnmndiug  genins,  but  be  careful  to  employ  it  on  sub- 
jects of  abiding  importance.  His  life  was  characterised 
oy  singular  imprudence,  and  by  habits  of  gross  vice  and 
intem[>orance.  A  preacher  by  profession,  and  a  ralie  in 
pmciice»  ho  abandoned  the  church,  or  rather  was  com- 
polled  to  resign  Its  functions.  Gifted  with  a  vigorous 
fancy,  and  sui»crior  powers,  he  priwtltuted  them  to  the 
puriHJiM.*''  of  puliiical  faction,  and  became  the  associate 
and  frieii'l  of  Wilkes.  A  bankrupt,  at  length,  both  in 
fortune  and  constitution,  he  wtis  seized  with  a  fever 
while  puyinji  a  visit  lo  Mr.  Wilkes,  at  Boulogne:  and 
ttTintnnted  hU  brilliant  but  guilty  career  at  the  eirly  sge 
i»f  thlrty-f  mr. 
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and  the  Times,  were  catchpennies.  Gotham, 
unless  I  am  a  greater  blockhead  than  he, 
which  I  am  far  from  believing,  is  a  noble  and 
beautiful  poem,  and  a  poem  with  which  I 
make  no  doubt  the  author  took  as  much  ptains 
as  with  any  he  ever  wrote.  Making  allow- 
ance (and  Dryden,  perhaps,  in  his  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  stands  in  need  of  the  same 
indulgence)  for  an  unwarrantable  use  of 
scripture,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  masterly 
performance.  Independence  is  a  most  ani- 
mated piece,  full  of  strength  and  spirit,  and 
marked  with  that  bold  masculine  character 
which  I  think  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  this 
writer.  And  the  Times  (except  that  the  sub- 
ject is  disgusting  to  the  last  degree)  stands 
equally  high  in  my  opinion.  He  is  indeed  a 
careless  writer  for  the  most  part,  but  where 
shall  we  find,  in  any  of  those  authors  who 
finish  their  works  with  the  exactness  of  a 
Flemish  pencil,  those  bold  and  daring  strokes 
of  fancy,  those  numbers  so  hazardously  ven- 
tured upon  and  so  happily  finished,  the  mat- 
ter so  compressed  and  yet  so  clear,  and  the 
coloring  so  sparingly  laid  on  and  yet  with 
such  al>eautiful  effect  ?  In  short,  it  is  not 
his  least  praise  that  he  is  never  guilty  of 
those  faults  as  a  writer  which  he  lays  to  the 
charge  of  others:  a  proof  Chat  he  did  not 
judge  by  a  borrowed  standard,  or  from  rules 
laid  down  by  critics,  but  that  he  was  quali- 
fied to  do  it  by  his  own  native  powers  and 
his  great  superiority  of  ^nius :  for  he,  that 
wrote  so  much  and  so  fast,  would,  through 
inadvertence  and  hurry,  unavoidably  have 
departed  from  rules  which  he  might  have 
found  in  books,  but  his  own  truly  poetical 
talent  was  a  guide  which  could  not  suffer 
him  to  err.  A  race-horse  is  graceful  in  his 
swiftest  pace,  and  never  makes  an  awkward 
motion,  though  he  is  pushed  to  his  utmost 
speed.  A  cart-horse  might  perhaps  be  taught 
to  play  tricks  in  the  riding-school,  and  might 
prance  and  curvet  like  his  betters,  but  at 
some  unlucky  time  would  be  sure  to  betray 
the  baseness  of  his  original  It  is  an  affair 
of  very  little  conseqaence  perhaps  to  the 
well-being  of  mankind,  but  I  cannot  help  re- 
gretting uiat  he  died  so  soon.  Those  words 
of  Virgil,  upon  the  immature  death  of  Mar- 
cellus,  might  serve  for  his  epitaph. 

**  Oitendent  terns  hone  tantom  fata,  neque  ultra 
■inent" 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  UHWIR. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  find  the  Register  in 
all  respects  an  entertaining  medley,  but  espe- 
cially in  this,  that  it  has  brought  to  my  view 
some  long  forgotten  pieces  of  my  own  pro- 
duction. I  mean  by  the  way  two  or  three. 
Those  I  have  marked  with  my  own  initials. 


and  yon  may  be  sure  I  fotmd  them  peculiarly 
agreeable,  as  they  had  not  only  the  grace  of 
being  mine,  but  that  of  novelty  likewise  to 
recommend  them.  It  is  at  least  twenty 
years  since  I  saw  them.  You,  I  think,  was 
never  a  dabbler  in  rhyme.  I  have  been  one 
ever  since  I  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when 
I  began  with  translating  an  elegy  of  Tibul- 
lus.  I  have  no  more  right  to  the  name  of  a 
poet  than  a  maker  of  mouse-traps  has  to 
that  of  an  engineer;  but  my  little  exploits  io 
this  way  have  at  times  amused  me  so  much, 
that  I  have  often  wished  myself  a  good  one. 
Such  a  talent  in  verse  as  mine  is  like  a 
child's  rattle,  very  entertaining  to  the  trifler 
that  uses  it  and  very  disagreeable  to  all  be- 
sides. But  it  has  served  to  rid  me  of  some 
melancholy  moments,  for  I  only  take  it  up 
as  a  gentleman-performer  does  his  fiddle.  I 
have  this  peculiarity  belonging  to  me  as  a 
rhymist,  that  though  I  am  charmed  to  a 
great  degree  with  my  own  work  while  it  is 
on  the  anvil,  I  can  seldom  bear  to  look  at  it 
when  it  is  once  finished.  The  more  I  con- 
template it  the  more  it  loses  its  value,  till  I 
am  at  last  disgusted  with  it.  I  then  throw 
it  by,  take  it  up  again,  perhaps  ten  yean 
af^er,  and  am  as  much  delighted  with  it  as 
at  the  first 

Few  people  have  the  art  of  being  agree- 
able when  they  talk  of  themselves ;  if  you 
are  not  weary  therefore,  you  pay  me  a  high 
compliment 

I  dare  say  Miss  S *  was  much  diverted 

with  the  conjecture  of  her  friends.  The 
true  key  to  the  pleasure  she  found  at  Olney 
was  plain  enough  to  be  seen,  but  they  chose 
to  overlook  it  She  brought  with  her  a  dis- 
position to  be  pleased,  which,  whoever  does, 
is  sure  to  find  a  visit  agreeable,  because  the) 
make  it  so  Yours,  W.  CL 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER   BAOOT. 

Olney,  AugtMt  31,  nWw 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  began  to  fear  for  your 
health,  ahd  every  day  said  to  myself<--I  must 
write  to  Bagot  soon,  if  it  be  only  to  ask  him 
how  he  does — a  measure  that  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  pursued  long  since,  had  1  b««ia 
less  absorbed  in  Homer  than  1  am.  But 
such  are  my  engagements  in  that  quarter, 
that  they  ooake  me,  I  think,  good  for  little 
else. 

Many  thanks,  my  friend,  for  the  names 
that  you  have  sent  me.  The  Bagots  will 
make  a  most  conspicuous  figure  among  my 
subscribers,  and  I  shall  not,  I  hop^  noon  for- 
get my  obligations  to  them. 

The  unacquaintedness  of  modem  ears  with 
the  divine  harmony  of  Milton's  numbers,! 

*  MlM  Shattleworth. 

t  Addison  was  the  flr<  by  his  exceDeot  critiquet  i»  ihm 
Spectator,  to  excite  public  attention  to  •  more  Jiut  mms 
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and  the  principles  upon  which  he  constructed 
them,  is  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  that  they 
have  with  elisions  in  blank  verse.  But 
where  is  the  remedy  ?  In  vain  should  you 
or  I,  and  a  few  hunclreds  more  perhaps  who 
have  studied  his  versification,  tell  them  of 
the  superior  majesty  of  it,  and  that  for  that 
majesty  it  is  greatly  indebted  to  those  elis- 
ions. In  their  ears  they  are  discord  and 
dissonance,  they  lengthen  the  line  beyond  its 
due  limits,  and  are  therefore  not  to  be  en- 
dured. There  is  a  whimsical  inconsistence 
in  the  judgment  of  modern  readers  in  this 
particular.  Ask  them  all  round.  Whom  do 
you  account  the  best  writer  of  blank  verse  ? 
and  they  will  reply,  almost  to  a  man,  Milton, 
to  be  sure:  Milton  against  the  field!  Yet 
if  ft  writer  of  the  present  day  should  con- 
struct his  numbers  exactly  upon  Milton*s 
plan,  not  one  in  fifty  of  these  professed  ad- 
mirers of  Milton  would  endure  him.  The 
case  standing  thus,  what  is  to  be  done? 
An  author  must  either  be  contented  to  give 

ufUM*  Immortal  poem  of  the  Paradise  Lost.  But  it  was 
rptttrred  for  Jonama  (Rambler,  Noa.  86, 68, 00,  94,)  to 
poiat  oQt  the  beauty  of  Milton^s  vereiflcaUon.  He  Bhowe«l 
that  it  was  formed,  as  far  as  our  language  admits,  upua 
the  beat  modebi  of  Greece  and  Rome,  united  to  the  soft- 
QMS  of  the  Italian,  the  most  roeUiduous  of  all  modem 
n(»«>try.  To  lh««e  examples  we  may  add  the  name  of 
ppenser,  who  U  diatinguiahed  for  a  most  melodious  How 
or  rorviflcation.  Johnson  emphatically  remarks,  that 
MiltonV  ^  sicill  In  harmony  was  not  less  than  his  inven- 
tkMi  or  Ills  learning.^  Dr.  J.  Wharton  also  observes,  that 
hi*  vene*  vary,  and  resound  as  much«  and  display  aa 
much  majesty  and  energy,  as  any  that  can  be  found  in 
Drrdm. 

Wt*  sutrioln  the  following  passages  as  illustrating  the 
melody  of  his  numbers,  the  grace  and  dignity  of  his 
styte,  the  correxpondence  of  sound  with  the  sentiment, 
tlMt  e«j^  flow  ot  his  verses  Into  one  another,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  cadencea. 

TUB  OK8CBKT  Of  TMB  ANOBL  KAIPHAKL  UTTO  PARAOUK. 

A  aeraph  wing 'd :  six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
lli»  liueanwmla  divine ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Koch  shoulder  broad,  came  manUing  o^er  his  breasi 
Wiib  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  starry  xone  his  waist,  and  round 
tikirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downv  gold, 
And  odors  dipt  in  Ileaven :  the  third  his  feet 
Shadowed  fh;m  either  heel  with  feathered  mail. 
Sky  tinctorod  grain.    Like  Maia's  son  he  stood, 
And  shook  his  plumes,  that  heavenly  fragrance  flU'd 


The  circuit  wit 
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How  aweeUy  did  thev  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty  vaulted  night ; 
At  every  fidl,  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  UarkDcas,  tUl  U  smiled. 

TIIK  BIBTB  OP  DKATR. 

I  fled,  and  cried  out  Death  : 
Htia  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sighed 
From  ail  her  caves,  and  back  resounded  Death  t 

BVB  BATUI«  TOB  PORBIDDEN  PRIHT. 

Bo  saying*  her  nub  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  n'ochiug  to  the  (Viiit,  she  plucked,  she  ate. 
Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature,  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  aU  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe, 
TkMt  ail  wot  U$u  Book  IX. 

PARTtClPATINO    IN    TRB    ORBAT    TRAHSORBSStOM. 

He  scrupled  not  to  «U 
AgalDBi  his  better  knowledge— 
JSarth  trembled  tram  her  entralla,  as  again 
In  paoga ;  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan  ; 
fky  U>ar*d ;  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sod  drops 
Wi9pt  al  completing  of  the  mortal  sin— 
OrigiskaL  Book  IX. 


disgust  to  the  generality,  or  he  must  humor 
them  by  sinning  against  his  own  judgment. 
This  latter  course,  so  far  as  elisions  are  con- 
cerned, I  have  adopted  as  essential  to  my 
success.  In  every  other  respect,  I  give  as 
much  variety  in  my  measure  as  I  can,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  say  as  in  ten  syllables  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give,  shifting  perpetually  the  pause 
and  cadence,  and  accounting  myself  happy 
that  modern  refinement  has  not  yet  enacted 
laws  against  this  also.  If  it  had,  I  protest  to 
you  I  would  have  dropped  my  design  of 
translating  Homer  entirely^  and  with  what 
an  indignant  stateliness  of  reluctance  I  make 
them  the  concession  that  I  have  mentioned, 
Mrs.  Unwin  can  witness,  who  hears  all  my 
complaints  upon  the  subject 

After  having  lived  twenty  years  at  Olney, 
we  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  it,  but  shall 
not  migrate  far.  We  have  taken  a  house  in 
the  village  of  Weston.  Lady  Hesketh  is 
our  good  angel,  by  whose  aid  we  are  enabled 
to  pass  into  a  better  air  and  a  more  walkable 
country.  The  imprisonment  that  we  have 
suffered  here  for  so  many  winters,  has  hurt 
us  both.  That  we  may  suffer  it  no  longer, 
she  stoops  to  Olney,  lifts  us  from  our  swamp, 
and  sets  us  down  on  the  elevated  grounds  of 
Weston  Underwood.  There,  my  dear  friend, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you,  and  to  thank 
you  in  person  for  all  your  kindness. 

I  do  not  wonder  at  the  judgment  that  you 
form  of — a  foreigner ;  but  you  may  assure 
yourself  that,  foreigner  as  he  is,  he  has  an 
exquisite  taste  in  English  verse.  The  man 
is  all  fire,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  highest 
degree  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  and  has 
given  me  more  than  once  a  jog,  when  I  have 
been  inclined  to  nap  with  my  author.  No 
cold  water  is  to  be  feared  from  him  that 
might  abate  my  own  fire,  rather  perhaps  too 
much  combustible. 

Adieu !  mon  ami. 

Yours  faithfully,        W.  C. 


We  reserve  our  remarks  on  the  next  letter 
till  its  close. 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON.* 

Olney,  Sept.  30, 1786. 

My  dear  Friend, — No  length  of  separation 
will  ever  make  us  indifferent  either  to  your 
pleasures  or  your  pains.  We  rejoice  that 
you  have  had  so  agreeable  a  jaunt  and  (ex- 
cepting Mrs.  Newton's  terrible  fall,  from 
which,  however,  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
she  received  so  little  injury)  a  safe  return. 
We,  who  live  encompassed  oy  rural  scenery, 
can  afford  to  be  stationary ;  though  we  our- 
selves, were  I  not  too  closely  engaged  with 
Homer,  should  perhaps  follow  your  ex« 
ample,  and  seek^  little  refreshment  from 

*  PrivfSe  oorrespondeoce. 
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variety  and  change  of  place — a  course  that 
we  mijrht  find  not  only  agreeable,  but,  after 
a  ftaIDene^s  of  thirteen  yearA,  perhaps  useful 
You  mu-»t,  undoubtedly,  have  found  your  ex- 
cursion b<*neficial,  who  at  all  other  times  en- 
dure, if  not  so  close  a  confinement  as  we,  | 
yet  a  more  unhealthy  one,  in  city  air  and  in  ] 
the  centre  of  continual  eng;igements. 


Your  letter  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  concerning  our 
conduct,  and  the  offence  taken  at  it  in  our 
neighborhood,  gave  us  both  a  great  deal  of  , 
concern :  and  i*he  is  still  deeply  affected  by 
it.  Of  this  you  iftay  assure  yourself,  that,  if 
our  friends  in  London  have  been  grieved, 
thev  have  been  misinformed ;  which  is  the 
more  probable,  because  the  bearers  of  intel- 
ligence hence  to  London  are  not  always  very 
scrupulous  concerning  the  truth  of  their  re- 
ports ;  and  that,  if  any  of  our  serious  neigh- 
bors have  been  astonished,  they  have  been  so 
without  the  smallest  real  occasion.  Poor 
people  are  never  well  employed  even  when 
they  judge  one  another ;  but  when  they  un- 
dertake to  scan  the  motives  and  estimate  the 
behavior  of  those  whom  Providence  has  ex- 
alted a  little  al)Ove  them,  they  are  utterly 
out  of  their  province  and  their  depth.  They 
often  see  us  get  into  Lady  Hesketh's  car- 
riage, and  rather  uncharitably  suppose  that  it 
always  carries  us  into  a  scene  of  dissipation, 
which,  in  fact,  it  never  does.  We  visit,  in- 
deed, at  Mr.  Throckmorton's,  and  at  Gay- 
hurst;  rarely,  however,  at  (jayhurst,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ffreater  distance ;  more  fre- 
quently, though  not  very  frequently,  at 
Weston,  both  because  it  is  nearer,  and  be- 
cause our  business  in  the  house  that  is  mak- 
ing ready  for  us  often  calls  us  that  way. 
The  rest  of  our  journeys  are  to  Bozeat  turn- 
pike and  back  again,  or  perhaps  to  the  cabi- 
net-maker's at  Newport     As  Othello  says. 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  tlua  extent,  no  more. 

What  good  we  can  get  or  can  do  in  these 
visits,  is  another  question ;  which  they,  I  am 
sure,  arc  not  at  all  qualified  to  solve.  Of 
this  we  are  both  sure,  that  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Providence  we  have  formed  these 
connexions;  that  we  should  have  hurt  the 
Christian  cause,  rather  than  have  served  it, 
by  a  prudish  abstinence  from  them ;  and  that 
St.  Paul  himself,  conducted  to  them  as  we 
have  been,  would  have  found  it  expedient  to 
have  done  as  we  have  done.  It  is  always 
impossible  to  conjecture,  to  much  purpose, 
from  the  beginnings  of  a  providence  in  what 
it  will  terminate.  If  we  have  neither  re- 
ceived nor  communicated  any  spiritual  good 
at  present,  while  conversant  with  our  new 
acquaintance,  at  least  no  harm  has  befallen 
on  either  side ;  and  it  were  too  hazardous  an 
asHcrtion  even  for  our  ce4|prious  neighbors 
to  make,  that,  because  the  cause  of  the  Go^ 


pel  does  not  appesr  to  hove  been  served  at 
present,  therefore  it  never  can  be  in  any  fu- 
ture intercourse  that  we  may  have  with  them. 
In  the  meantime,  I  speak  a  strict  truth,  ajid 
a>  in  the  sight  of  God,  when  I  say  that  we 
are  neither  of  us  at  all  more  addicteid  to  gad- 
ding than  heretofore.  We  both  naturally 
love  seclusion  from  company,  and  never  g'o 
into  it  without  putting  a  force  upon  our  dis- 
position ;  at  the  same  time  I  will  confess, 
and  you  will  easily  conceive  that  the  melan- 
cholv  incident  to  such  close  confinement  att 
we  have  so  long  endured  finds  itself  a  little 
relieved  by  such  amusements  as  a  society  so 
innocent  siffords.  You  may  look  round  the 
Christian  world,  and  find  few,  I  believe,  of 
our  station,  who  have  so  little  intercourse  as 
we  with  the  world  that  is  not  Chrif^tiao. 

We  place  all  the  uneasiness  that  you  have 
felt  for  us  upon  this  subject  to  the  account 
of  that  cordial  friendship  of  which  you  have 
long  given  us  proof  But  you  may  be  as- 
sured, that,  notwithstanding  all  rumors  to 
the  coutrar)*,  we  are  exactly  what  we  \\  ere 
when  you  saw  us  last : — I,  miserable  on  ac- 
count of  God's  departure  from  me,  which  I 
believe  to  be  final ;  and  she  seeking  his  return 
to  me  in  tlie  path  of  duty  and  by  continuul 
prayer. 

Y'ours,  my  dear  friend,        W.  C. 

That  the  above  letter  may  be  fully  under- 
stood, it  is  necessary  to  state  that  Mr.  New. 
ton  had  received  an  intimation  from  OIney 
that  the  habits  of  Cowper,  since  the  nrri\al 
of  Lady  Hesketh,  had  experienced  a  changv  ; 
and  that  an  admonitory  letter  from  him>^elf 
might  not  be  without  ita  use.  Under  the»e 
circumstances,  Newton  addressed  such  a  let- 
ter to  his  friend  as  the  occasion  seemed  to 
require.  The  answer  of  Cowper  is  already 
before  the  reader,  and  in  our  opinion  amounts 
to  a  full  justification  of  the  poet's  conduct. 
We  know,  from  various  testimonies  of  un- 
questionable  authority,  that  no  change  tend- 
ing to  impeach  the  consistency  of  Mrs.  Mx\» 
win  or  of  Cowper  can  justly  be  alleged.  If 
Newton  should  be  considered  as  giving  ti>o 
easy  a  credence  to  these  reports,  or  too  rigid 
and  ascetic  in  bis  spirit,  we  conceive  that  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  his  o\\ti  views 
as  a  faithful  minister,  and  his  deep  inten»st 
in  the  welfare  of  Cowper,  have  acted  other- 
wise, though  he  may  possibly  have  expressed 
himself  too  strongly.  As  to  Newton's  own 
spirit  and  temper,  no  man  was  more  Hmiablc 
and  soeinble  in  his  feelings,  nor  the  object  of 
more  affectionate  esteem  and  regard  in  the 
circles  where  he  was  known.  His  character 
has  been  already  described  by  Cowper,  as 
that  of  a  man  that  lived  in  an  atmosphert*  of 
Christian  peace  imd  love.  **  It  is  therefore!," 
observes  the  poet,  "you  wore  beloved  at 
Olney,  an  1  if  you  preached  to  tlie  Chicki 
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and  Chactaws,  would  be  equally  beloved  by 
them.'^ 


TO  JOSEFH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Olney,  Oct.  6, 1788. 

You  have  not  heard,  I  suppose,  that  the 
ninth  book  of  my  translation  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Thames.  But  it  is  even  so.  A 
storm  overtook  it  in  its  way  to  Kingston,  and 
it  sunk,  togetlier  with  the  whole  cargo  of  the 
boat  in  which  it  was  a  passenger.  Not  figu- 
ratively  foreshowing,  I  hope,  by  its  submer- 
aion,  the  fate  of  all  the  rest  My  kind  and 
generous  cousin,  who  leaves  nothing  undone 
thai  she  thinks  can  conduce  to  my  comfort, 
encouragement,  or  convenience,  is  my  tran- 
scriber also.  »S^  wrote  the  copy,  and  she 
will  Imve  to  write  it  again — hers,  therefore, 
is  the  damage.  I  have  a  thousand  reasons  to 
lament  that  the  time  approaches  when  we 
must  lose  her.  She  has  made  a  winterly 
summer  a  most  delightful  one,  but  the  win- 
ter itaelf  we  must  spend  without  her. 

W.C. 

We  are  at  length  arrived  at  the  period 
when  Cowper  removed  to  Weston.  He 
fixed  his  residence  there  Nov.  1 5th,  1786. 
The  first  letters  addressed  from  that  place 
are  to  his  friends  Mr.  Bagot  and  Mr.  Newton. 

TO  THE    REV.   WALTER   BAGOT. 

Weston  Underwood,  Nov.  17, 1786. 

My  dear  Friend, — There  are  some  things 
that  do  not  actually  shorten  the  life  of  man, 
yet  neem  to  do  so,  and  frequent  removals 
firom  place  to  place  are  of , that  number.  For 
my  own  part,  at  least,  I  am  apt  to  think  if  I 
had  been  more  stationary,  I  should  seem  to 
myself  to  have  lived  longer.  My  many 
changes  of  habitation  have  divided  my  time 
into  many  short  periods,  and  when  I  look 
back  upon  them  they  appear  only  as  the 
stages  in  a  day's  journey,  the  first  of  which 
is  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  last 

I  lived  longer  at  Olney  than  anywhere. 
There  indeed  I  lived  till  mouldering  walls 
and  a  tottering  house  warned  me  to  depart. 
I  have  accordingly  taken  the  hint,  and  two 
days  since  arrived,  or  rather  took  up  ray 
abode,  at  Weston.  You  perhaps  have  never 
made  the  experiment,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  contusion  which  attends  a  transmi- 
gration of  this  kind  is  infinite,  and  has  a  ter- 
rible effect  in  deranging  the  intellects.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  renounce  ray  Homer  on 
the  occasioUt  and,  though  not  for  many  days, 
I  yet  feel  as  if  study  and  meditation,  so  long 
my  confirmed  habits,  were  on  a  sudden  be- 
come impracticable,  and  that  I  shall  certainly 
find  them  so  when  I  attempt  them  again. 


But,  in  a  scene  so  much  quieter  and  pleas- 
anter  than  that  which  I  have  just  escaped 
from,  in  a  house  so  much  more  commodious, 
and  with  furniture  about  me  so  much  more 
to  my  taste,  I  shall  hope  to  recover  my  lit- 
erary tendency  again,  when  once  the  bustle 
of  the  occasion  shall  have  subsided. 

How  glad  I  should  be  to  receive  you  under 
a  roof  where  you  would  find  me  so  much  more 
comfortably  accommodated  than  at  Olney !  I 
know  your  warmth  of  heart  toward  me,  and 
am  sure  that  you  would  rejoice  in  my  joy. 
At  present  indeed  I  have  not  had  time  for 
much  self-gratulation,  but  have  every  reason 
to  hope  nevertheless  that  in  due  time  I  shall 
derive  considerable  advantage,  both  in  health 
and  spirits,  from  the  alteration  made  in  my 
whereabout. 

I  have  now  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad 
in  hand,  having  settled  the  eleven  first  books 
finally,  as  I  think,  or  nearly  so.  The  winter 
is  the  time  when  I  make  the  greatest  rid- 
dance. 

Adieu,  my  friend  Walter !  Let  me  hear 
from  you,  and 

Believe  me,  ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN  NEWTON.* 

Weston  Underwood,  Nov.  17, 1786, 

My  dear  Friend, — My  usual  time  of  an- 
swering your  letters  having  been  unavoida* 
bly  engrossed  by  occasions  that  would  not 
be  thrust  aside,  I  have  been  obliged  to  post- 
pone  the  payment  of  my  debt  for  a  whole 
week.  Even  now  it  is  not  without  some  dif- 
ficulty that  I  discharge  it:  which  you  will 
easily  believe,  when  I  tell  you  that  this  is 
only  the  second  day  that  has  seen  us  inhabi- 
tjints  of  our  new  abode.  When  God  speaks 
to  a  chaos,  it  becomes  a  scene  of  order  and 
harmony  in  a  moment;  but  when  his  crea- 
tures have  thrown  one  house  into  confusion 
by  leaving  it,  and  another  by  tumbling  them- 
selves and  their  goods  into  it,  not  less  than 
many  days'  labor  and  contrivance  is  neces- 
sary to  give  them  their  proper  places.  And 
it  belongs  to  furniture  of  all  kinds,  however 
convenient  it  may  be  in  its  place,  to  be  a  nui- 
sance out  of  it  We  find  ourselves  here  in  a 
comfortable  dwelling.  Such  it  is  in  itself; 
and  my  cousin,  who  has  spared  no  expense 
in  dressing  it  up  for  us,  has  made  it  a  gen- 
teel one.  Such,  at  least,  it  will  be  when  its 
contents  are  a  little  harmonized.  She  left 
us  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednesday  in  the 
evening  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  took  possession. 
I  could  not  help  giving  a  last  look  to  my  old 
prison  and  its  precincts ;  and,  though  I  cannot 
easily  account  for  it,  having  been  miserable 
there  so  many  years,  felt  something  like  a 
heart-ache  when  I  took  my  last  leave  of  ■ 

*  Prirtte  corraspoDdfmoe. 
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scene  that  certainly  in  itself  had  nothing  to 
en^ge  affection.  But  I  recollected  tlwt  I 
had  once  been  happy  there,  and  could  not, 
without  tears  in  my  eyes,  bid  adieu  to  a  place 
in  which  God  had  so  often  found  me.  The 
human  mind  is  a  great  mystery;  mine,  at  least, 
appeared  to  me  to  be  such  upon  this  occasion. 
I  found  that  I  had  not  only  had  a  tenderness 
for  that  ruinous  abode,  because  it  had  once 
known  me  happy  in  the  presence  of  God ; 
but  that  even  the  distress  I  had  suffered  for 
80  long  a  time,  on  account  of  his  absence, 
had  endeared  it  to  me  as  much.  I  was 
weary  of  every  object,  had  long  wished  for  a 
change,  yet  could  not  take  leave  without  a 
pang  at  parting.  What  consequences  are  to 
attend  our  removal,  God  only  knows.  I 
know  well  that  it  is  not  in  situation  to  effect 
a  cure  of  melancholy  like  mine.  The  change, 
however,  has  been  entirely  a  providential 
one  ;  for,  much  as  I  washed  it,  I  never  uttered 
that  wish,  except  to  Mrs.  Unwin.  When  I 
learned  that  the  house  was  to  be  let,  and  had 
seen  it,  I  had  a  strong  desire  that  Lady  He»- 
keth  should  take  it  for  herself,  if  she  should 
happen  to  like  the  country.  That  desire,  in- 
deed, is  not  exactly  fulfilled ;  and  yet,  upon 
the  whole,  is  exceeded.  We  are  the  tenants ; 
but  she  assures  us  that  we  shall  often  have 
her  for  a  guest :  and  here  is  room  enough  for 
us  all.  You,  I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  and 
Mrs.  Newton,  will  want  no  assurances  to 
convince  you  that  you  will  always  be  received 
here  with  the  sincerest  welcome.  Alore  wel- 
come than  you  have  been  you  cannot  be ;  but 
better  accommodated  you  may  and  will  be. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  Mrs,  Unwinds  af- 
fectionate remembrances  and  mine  conclude 
me  ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

Weston  Lodge,  Not.  96, 1798. 

It  is  my  birth-day,  my  beloved  cousin,  and 
T  determine  to  employ  a  part  of  it,  that  it  may 
not  be  destitute  of  festivity,  in  writing  to  you. 
The  dark,  thick  fog  that  has  obscured  it 
would  have  been  a  burden  to  me  at  Olney, 
but  here  I  have  hardly  attended  to  it  The 
neatness  and  snugness  of  our  abode  com- 
pensates all  the  dreariness  of  the  season,  and, 
whether  the  ways  are  wet  or  dry,  our  house 
at  least  is  always  warm  and  commodious. 
Oh!  for  you,  my  cousin,  to  partake  these 
comforts  with  us !  1  will  not  begin  already 
to  tease  you  upon  that  subject,  but  Mrs.  Un- 
win remembers  to  have  heard  fVom  your  own 
lips  that  yon  hate  London  in  the  spring. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  by  that  time,  you  may  be 
glad  to  escape  from  a  scene  which  will  be 
every  day  growmg  more  disacreeable,  that 
you  may  enjoy  the  comforts  or  the  Lodge. 
You  well  know  that  the  best  house  has  a 
desolate  appeaimnee  unfumished.  Thia  house 


accordingly,  since  it  has  been  occupied  by  as 
and  our  meubleSj  is  as  much  superior  to  what 
it  was  when  you  saw  it  as  you  can  imagine. 
The  parlor  is  even  elegant  When  I  say  that 
the  parlor  is  elegant,  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  study  is  not  so.  It  is  neat^ 
warm,  and  silent,  and  a  much  better  study 
than  I  deserve,  if  I  do  not  produce  in  it  an 
incomparable  translation  of  Homer.  I  think 
every  day  of  those  lines  of  Milton,  and  coo- 

fatulate  myself  on  having  obtained,  before 
am  quite  superannuated,  what  he  seems 
not  to  have  hoped  for  sooner: 

"  And  may  at  length  my  weary  ago 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermiUge !" 

For  if  it  is  not  a  hermitage,  at  least  it  b  a 
much  better  thing,  and  you  must  always  on-, 
derstand,  my  dear,  that  when  poets  talk  of 
cottages,  hermitages,  and  such  like  things, 
they  mean  a  house  with  six  sashes  in  front, 
two  comfortable  parlors,  a  smart  staircase, 
and  three  bed-chambers,  of  convenient  di- 
mensions ;  in  short,  exactly  such  a  house  as 
this. 

The  Throckmortons  continue  the  roost 
obliging  neighbors  in  the  world.  One  monw 
ing  last  week,  they  both  went  with  me  to  llie 
cliffs — a  scene,  my  dear,  in  which  you  would 
delight  beyond  measure,  but  whicn  you  can- 
not  visit,  except  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 
The  heat  of  summer,  and  clinging  dirt  of 
winter,  would  destroy  you.  What  is  called 
the  cliff,  is  no  cliff,  nor  at  all  like  one,  but  a 
beautiful  terrace,  gently  sloping  down  to  the 
Ouse,  and  from  the  brow  of  which,  tliougfa  not 
lofty,  you  have  a  view  of  such  a  valley  as 
makes  that  which  you  see  from  the  hills  near 
Olney,  and  which  4  have  had  the  honor  to 
celebrate,  an  affair  of  no  consideration.* 

Wintry  as  the  weather  is,  do  not  suspeet 
that  it  confines  me.  I  ramble  daily,  and  everr 
day  change  my  ramble.  Wherever  1  go,l 
find  short  grass  under  my  feet,  and,  when  I 
liave  travelled  perhaps  five  miles,  come  home 
with  shoes  not  at  all  too  dirty  for  a  drawing- 
room.  I  was  pacing  yesterday  under  the 
elms  that  surround  the  field  in  which  stands 
the  great  alcove,  when  lifting  my  eyes  I  saw 
two  black  genteel  figures  bolt  through  a 
hedge  into  the  path  where  I  was  walking. 
You  guess  already  who  they  wctc,  and  that 
they  could  be  nobody  but  our  neighbors. 
They  had  seen  me  from  a  hill  at  a  d^taoce, 

•  **  How  oft  upon  yon  emhic«c»,  our  pnoe 

Has  slackened  to  a  paiue,  aod  we  hAvu  bonie 

The  roflting  wind,  scvce  oonscWos  UiiU  U  blinr. 

While  AdmiratiuD,  feeding  at  tho  eye. 

Ami  still  unaated,  dwelt  upon  the  scene : 

Thence  with  what  plensure  have  we  lust  dtaeannd 

The  distant  plough  slow  moving«  swt  beside 

His  laboring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  liaek. 

The  sturdy  swain,  dimintebed  to  a  boy  I 

Here  Quae,  alow  winding  IhrtMigh  a  lerel  platai 

Of  spaduus  meads  with  oalUe  sprinkled  oW, 

Oinducts  the  eye  aloikf  his  •inntnift  coanwt. 

Delighted,"  Ac  Ac  TM  7>m*,  Book  f . 
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«nd  had  traversed  a  great  turnip  field  to  get 
At  me.  You  see,  therefore,  my  dear,  that  I 
am  in  some  request  Alas !  in  too  much  re- 
quest with  some  people.  The  verses  of 
Cadwallader  have  found  me  at  last 

I  am  charmed  with  your  account  of  our 
little  cousin*  at  Kensington.  If  the  world 
does  not  spoil  him  her^^r,  he  will  be  a 
valuable  man. 

Good  night,  and  may  God  bless  thee ! 

W.C. 

In  the  midst  of  the  brightening  prospects 
that  seemed  to  await  Cowper,  by  a  change 
of  residence  so  conducive  to  his  health  and 
spirits,  his  tender  and  affectionate  feelings 
received  a  severe  shock  by  the  unexpected 
inK^lligence   of  the  death  of   Mr.   Unwin. 
Few  events  could  have  made  a  more  sensible 
inroad  on  his  happiness,  and  on  that  of  Mrs. 
CJnwin.    This  zealous  and  truly  excellent 
man  had  been  taking  a  tour  with  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton,  when,  onTiis  return,  he  was  seized 
with  an  attack  at  Winchester,  which  in  a  few 
days  terminated  his  valuable  life.    How  pre- 
carious are  our  enjoyments!    By  what  a 
slender  tenure  do  we  hold  every  sublunary 
blessing,  and  how  mysterious  <are  the  dispen- 
sations of  Providence !    The  Rev.  WiUiam 
Unwin,  the  endeared  friend  and  correspond- 
ent of  Cowper;   the  possessor  of  virtues 
that  give  a  charm  to  domestic  life,  while  di- 
vine grace  hallowed  their  character  and  ten- 
dency ;  the  devoted  minister  of  Christ,  turn- 
ing many  to  righteousness,  by  the  purity  of 
his  doctrine  and  the  eminence  of  his  example, 
was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  when 
his  continuance  was  most  needed   by  his 
family,  and  the  influence  of  his  principles 
had  begun  to  be  felt  beyond  the  precincts  of 
his  parish.    Happily  for  himself  and  his  sur- 
viving friends,  he  died  as  he  lived,  supported 
by  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  gospel, 
snd  with  the  aasured  prospect  of  a  blessed 
immortality. 

**  And,  behold,  I  come  quickly,  and  my  re- 
ward i^  with  mc,  lu  give  every  man  according 
as  bis  work  shall  be.  "  He  tliat  overcome th 
^liflil  inherit  all  things,  and  I  will  be  his  God, 
and  he  shall  be  my  son."f 

Cowper  thus  imparts  the  painful  tidings  to 
Lady  Heaketh. 

TO  LAPT  HESXBTH. 

The  Lodge,  Dec.  4, 1790. 
I  sent  yon,  my  dear,  a  melancholy  letter, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  now  send  you 
one  ^'ery  unlike  it  Not  that  anything  occurs 
in  consequence  of  oar  late  loss  more  afflictive 
than  was  to  be  expected,  but  the  mind  does 
oot  perlectJ^  recover  its  tone  after  a  shock 
like  tJuit  which  has  been  felt  so  lately.    This 

•lAdCovjMT.  tRuT.  xzL  7;  xzil.13. 


I  observe,  that,  though  my  experience  has 
long  since  taught  me  that  this  world  is  a 
world  of  shadows,  and  that  it  is  the  more 
prudent  as  well  as  the  more  Christian  course 
to  possess  the  comforts  that  we  find  in  it  as 
if  we  possessed  them  not,  it  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  reduce  this  doctrine  into  practice.  We 
forget  that  that  God  who,  gave  them  may, 
when  he  pleases,  take  them  away ;  and  that 
perhaps  it  may  please  him  to  take  them  at  a 
time  when  we  least  expect,  or  are  least  dis- 
posed to  part  from  them.    Thus  it'  has  hap» 
pened  in  the  present  case.    There  never  was 
a  moment  in  Unwinds  life  when  there  seemed 
to  be  more  urgent  want  of  him  than  the  mo- 
ment in  which  he  died.    He  had  attained  to 
an  age,  when,  if  they  are  at  any  time  useful, 
men  become  more  useful  to  their  fiunilies, 
their  friends,  and  the  world.    His  parish  be- 
gan to  feel  and  to  be  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  his  ministry.    The  clergy  around 
him  were  many  of  them  awed  by  his  example. 
His  children  were  thriving  under  his  own 
tuition  and  management,  and  his  eldest  boy 
is  likely  to  feel  his  loss  severely,  being  by  his 
years,  in  some  respect  qualified,  to  understand 
the  value  of  such  a  parent;  by  his  literary 
proficiency  too  clever  for  a  school-boy,  and 
too  young  at  the  same  time  for  the  university. 
The  removal  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  of 
such  a  character,  and  with  such  connexions, 
seems  to  make  a  void  in  society  that  can  ne- 
ver be  filled.    God  seemed  to  have  made  him 
just  what  he  was,  that  he  might  be  a  blessing 
U)   others,  and,  when  the  mfluence  of  his 
character  and  abilities  began  to  be  felt,  re- 
moved him.    These  are  mysteries,  my  dear, 
that  we  cannot  contemplate  without  astonish- 
ment, but  which  will   nevertheless  be  ex- 
plained hereafter,  and  must  in  the  meantime 
be  revered  in  silence.    It  is  well  for  his 
mother  that  she  has  spent  her  life  in  the 
practice  of  an  habitual  acquiescence  in  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  else  I   know 
that  this  stroke  would  have  been  heavier,  after 
all  that  she  has  suffered  upon  another  ac- 
count, than  she  could  have  borne.     She  de- 
rives, as  she  well   may,  great  consolation 
from  the  thought  that  he  lived  the  life  and 
died  the  death  of  a  Christian.    The  conse- 
quence  is,  if  possible,  more  unavoidable  than 
the  most  mathematical  conclusion  that,  there- 
fore, he  is  happy.    So  farewell,  my  friend 
Unwin !  the  first  man  for  whom  I  conceived 
a  friendship    after   my  removal    from    St 
Alban*8,  and  for  whom  I  cannot  but  still  con- 
tinue to  feel  a  friendship,  though  I  shall  see 
ihee  with  these  eyes  no  more ! 

W.C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

Weston,  Dee.  ft,  VOk 
I  am  perfectly  sure  that  you  are  mifttakgin 
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though  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  considering  the 
singular  nature  of  the  event,  in  the  judgment 
that  you  form  of  poor  Umvin's  death,  aa  it 
affects  the  interest  of  his  intended   pupil. 
When  a  tutor  was  wanted  for  him,  you  sought 
out  the  wisest  and  best  man  for  the  office 
within  the  circle   of  your  connexions.     It 
pleased  God  to  take  him  home  to  himself. 
Men  eminently  wise  and  good  are  very  apt 
to  die,  because  they  are  fit  to  do  so.     You 
found  in  Unwin  a  man  worthy  to  succeed 
him,  and  he  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues 
of  life  and  death,  seeing  no  doubt  that  Unnin 
was  ripe  for  a  removal  into  a  better  state, 
removed  him  also.  The  matter  viewed  in  this 
light  seems  not  so  wonderful  as  to  refuse  all 
explanation,  except  such  as  in  a  melancholy 
moment  you  have  given  to  it    And  I  am  so 
convinced  that  the  little  boy's  destiny  had  no 
influence  at  all  in  hastening  the  deatli  of  his 
tutors  elect,  that,  were  it  not  impo^ible  on 
more  accounts  than  one  that  I  should  be  able 
to  serve  him  in  that  capacity,  I  would  without 
the   least  fear  of  dying  a  moment  sooner, 
offer  myself  to  that  office ;  I  would  even  do 
it,  were  1  conscious  of  the  same  fitness  for 
another  and  a  better  state  that  I  believe  them 
to  have  been  both  endowed  ^ith.     In  that 
case,  I  perhaps  might  die  too,  but,  if  I  should, 
it  would  not  be  on  account  of  that  connexion. 
Neither,  my  dear,  had  your  interference  in 
the  business  anything  to  do  with  the  catas- 
trophe.   Your  whole  conduct  in  it  must  have 
been  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  it  was 
directed  by  principles  of  the  purest  bene- 
volence.* 

I  have  not  touched  Homer  to-day.  Yester- 
day was  one  of  my  terrible  seasons,  and 
when  I  arose  this  momin?  I  found  that  I  had 
not  sufficiently  recovered  myself  to  engage 
in  such  an  occupation.  Having  letters  to 
write,  I  the  more  willingly  gave  myself  a  dis- 
pensation.   Good  night. 

Yours  ever,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH   HILL,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Dec.  9,  17^ 

My  dear  Friend, — We  had  just  begun  to 
enjoy  the  pleasantness  of  our  new  situation, 
to  find  at  least  as  much  comfort  in  it  iis  the 
season  of  the  year  would  permit,  when  afflic- 
tion found  us  out  in  our  retreat,  and  the 
news  reached  us  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwin. 
He  had  taken  a  western  tour  with  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton,  and  in  his  return,  at  Winchester, 
was  seized  with  a  putrid  fever  which  sent 
him  to  his  grave.  He  is  gone  to  it,  however, 
though  young,  as  fit  for  it  as  age  iUelf  could 

*  Ladj  Heaketh  had  placed  a  young  Diend  of  here 
under  a  tutor,  who  died.  She  then  con^ied  him  to  the 
oare  of  Mr.  Unwin,  who  also  departed.  Her  mind  was 
much  aflUded  hy  the  alngularity  o(  this  event,  and  the 
above  letter  Is  Cowper''8  reasoning  upon  iu 


have  made  him.  Regretted,  indeed,  and  al- 
ways to  be  regretted,  by  those  who  knew 
him,  for  he  had  everything  that  makes  a  man 
valuable  both  in  his  principles  and  in  his 
manners,  but  leaving  still  this  consolation  to 
his  surviving  friends,  that  he  was  desirable 
in  this  world  chiefly  because  he  was  so  well 
prepared  for  a  better. 

I  find  myself  here  situated  exactly  to  mv 
mind.  Weston  is  one  of  the  prettiest  vil- 
lages in  England,  and  the  walks  about  it  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  delightful  I  know 
that  you  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  change 
that  we  have  made,  and  for  which  I  am  al- 
together indebted  to  Lady  Hesketh.  It  is  « 
change  as  great,  as  (to  compare  metropolitan 
things  with  rural)  from  St.  Giles's  to  Gro»> 
venor  Square.  Our  house  is  in  all  roepecta 
commodious,  and  in  some  degree  elegant; 
and  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  idea  of  that 
which  we  have  left  than  by  telling  you  the 
present  candidates  for  it  are  a  publican  and 
a  shoemaker.  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   HEWTOW.* 

Weston,  Dec  !«,  ITW. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^The  death  of  one  whom 
I  valued  as  I  did  ^Ir.  Unwin  is  a  subject  on 
which  could  say  much,  and  with  much  feel- 
ing.  But  habituated  as  my  mind  has  been 
these  many  years  to  melancholy  themes  1 
am  glad  to  excuse  myself  the  contempbtion 
of  them  as  niMch  as  possible.  I  will  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  death  of  so  young  a  min, 
whom  I  80  lately  saw  in  good  health,  and 
whose  life  was  so  desirable  on  every  account, 
has  something  in  H  peculiarly  distrc^iing. 
I  cannot  think  of  the  vidow  and  the  children 
that  he  has  left,  witliouv  a  heart-ache  that  I 
remember  not  to  have  fell  before.  We  may 
well  say,  that  the  ways  of  God  are  myste- 
rious :  in  truth  they  are  so,  and  to  a  degree 
tliat  only  such  events  can  give  us  any  con- 
ception  of.  Mrs.  Unwin  begs  me  to  {jive  her 
love  to  you,  with  thanks  for  vour  k\n3  letter. 
Hers  has  been  so  much  a  lif«  of  bffliction, 
that  whatever  occurs  to  her  in  that  slia^  ha» 
not,  at  least,  the  terrors  of  novelty  to  emitter 
it.  She  is  supj>orIed  under  this,  as  she  Vaa 
been  under  a  thou^oind  otlicrs,  with  a  sutv- 
mission  of  which  I  never  saw  her  deprived 
for  a  moment 

Once,  since  we  left  Olney,  I  had  occasion 
to  call  at  our  old  dwelling*;  and  never  did  I 
see  so  forlorn  and  woeful  a  sjieetucle.  De- 
serted of  its  inhabitants,  it  seemed  as  if  it 
could  never  be  dwelt  in  forever.  The  cold- 
ness of  it,  the  dreariness,  and  the  dirt,  made 
me  think  it  no  unapt  resemblance  of  a  soul 
that  God  has  forsaKcn.  Wliile  he  dwelt  in 
it,  and  manifested  himself  there,  he  could 
create  his  own  accommodations,  and  give  it 

*  Private  cofwponiliww 
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occasionally  the  appearance  of  a  palace ;  but 
the  moment  he  withdraws  and  takes  with 
him  all  the  furniture  and  embellishment  of 
his  grace.H,  it  becomes  what  it  was  before  he 
entered  it — the  habitation  of  vermin  and  the 
image  of  desolation.  Sometimes  I  envy  the 
living,  but  not  much  or  not  long ;  for,  while 
they  live,  as  we  call  it,  they  too  are  liable  to 
desertion.  But  the  de:id  who  have  died  in 
tlie  Lord  I  envy  always ;  for  they,  I  take  it 
forgranted,  can  be  no  more  forsaken. 

This  Babylon,  however,  that  we  have  left 
behind  us,  ruinous  as  it  is,  the  ceilings 
cracked  and  the  walls  crumbling,  still  tinas 
some  who  covet  it  A  shoemiucer  and  an 
alemonger  have  proposed  themselves  as  joint 
candidates  to  succeed  us.  Some  small  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  landlord,  on 
the  subject  of  rent,  has  hitherto  kept  them 
out ;  but  at  last  they  will  probably  agree.  In 
the  meantime  Mr.  K^ —  prophesies  its  fall, 
and  tells  them  that  they  will  occupy  it  at  the 
hazard  of  their  lives  unless  it  be  well  propped 
before  they  enter  it  We  have  not,  there- 
fore, left  it  much  too  soon ;  and  this  we  knew 
before  we  migrated,  though  the  same  prophet 
would  never  speak  out  so  long  as  only  our 
heads  were  in  danger. 

I  wiali  you  well  through  your  laborious 
task  of  transcribing.  I  hope  the  good  lady's 
meditations  are  such  as  amuse  you  rather 
more,  while  you  copy  them,  than  meditations 
in  general  would ;  which,  for  the  most  part^ 
have  appeared  to  me  the  most  labored,  insipid, 
and  unnatural  of  all  productions. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  Our  love  attends 
voa  both. 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKBTH. 

Wefllon,  Dec.  91,  1786. 

Your  welcome  letter,  my  beloved  cousin, 
which  ought  by  the  date  to  have  arrived  on 
Sunday,  being  by  some  untoward  accident 
delayed,  came  not  till  yesterday.  It  came, 
however,  and  has  relieved  me  from  a  thou- 
sand distressing  apprehensions  on  your  ac- 
count 

The  dew  of  your  intelligence  has  refreshed 
my  poetical  laurels.  A  little  pniise  now  and 
then  is  very  good  for  your  hard-working  poet, 
who  is  apt  to  grow  languid,  and  perhaps  care- 
lew,  without  it.  Praise  I  find  aifects  us  as 
money  does.  The  more  a  man  gets  of  it, 
with  the  more  vigilance  he  watches  over  and 
preserves  it  Such  at  least  is  its  effect  on 
me,  and  yon  may  assure  yourself  that  I  will 
never  lose  a  mite  of  it  for  want  of  care. 

I  have  already  invited  the  good  Padre*  in 

l^neral  terms,  and  he  shall  positively  dine 

Ikere  next  week,  whether  he  will  or  not    I  do 

not  At  all  suspect  that  his  kindness  to  Pro- 

*  TIm  Thtptt^q  of  John  Throckmorton,  Eaq. 


testants  has  anything  insidious  in  it,  any  more 
than  I  suspect  that  he  transcribes  Homer  for 
rae  with  a  view  for  my  conversion.  He  would 
find  me  a  tough  piece  of  business,  I  can  tell 
him,  for,  when  I  had  no  religion  at  all,  I  had 
yet  a  terrible  dread  of  the  Pope.  How  much 
more  now ! 

I  should  have  sent  you  a  longer  letter,  but 
was  obliged  to  devote  my  last  evening  to  the 
melancholy  employment  of  composing  a  Latin 
inscription  for  the  tombstone  of  poor  William, 
two  copies  of  which  I  wrote  out  and  enclosed, 
one  to  Henry  Thornton,  and  one  to  Mr. 
Newton.  W.  C. 


TO  THE    KEV.   WALTER   BAGOT. 

Weston,  Jan.  3, 1767. 

My  dear  Friend, — You  wish  to  hear  from 
me  at  any  calm  interval  of  epic  frenzy.  An 
interval  presents  itself,  but  whether  calm  or 
not  is  perhaps  doubtful.  Is  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  calm  who  for  three  weeks  past  has 
been  perpetually  occupied  in  slaughter;  let- 
ting out  one  man's  bowels,  smiting  another 
through  the  gullet,  transfixing  the  liver  of 
another,  and  lodging  an  arrow  in  a  fourth! 
Read  the  thirteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  and 
you  will  find  such  amusing  incidents  as  these 
the  subject  of  it,  the  sole  subject  In  order 
to  interest  myself  in  it  and  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  it,  I  had  need  discard  all  humanity.  It  is 
woeful  work ;  and  were  the  best  poet  in  the 
world  to  give  us  at  this  day  such  a  list  of 
killed  and  wounded,  he  would  not  escape 
universal  censure,  to  the  praise  of  a  more  en- 
lightened age  be  it  spoken.  I  have  wadexi 
through  much  blood,  and  through  much  more 
I  must  wade  before  I  shall  have  finished.  I 
determine  in  the  mean  time  to  account  it  all 
very  sublime,  and  for  two  reasons ; — first,  be- 
cause all  the  learned  think  so,  and  secondly, 
because  I  am  to  translate  it.  But  were  I  an 
indifferent  by-stander,  perhaps  I  should  ven- 
ture to  wish  that  Homer  had  applied  his 
wonderful  powers  to  a  less  disgusting  sub- 
ject :  he  has  in  the  Odyssey,  and  I  long  to  get 
at  it. 

I  have  not  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
any  of  these  fine  things  that  you  say  are 
printed  in  my  praise.  But  I  learn  from  cer- 
tain advertisements  in  the  Morning  Herald, 
that  I  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  en- 
tertainments of  Freemasons*  Hall.  I  learn 
also  that  my  volumes  are  out  of  print,  and 
that  a  third  edition  is  soon  to  be  published. 
But,  if  I  am  not  gratified  with  the  sight  of 
odes  composed  to  my  honor  and  glory,  I  have 
at  least  been  tickled  with  some  douceurs  of  a 
very  flattering  nature  bv  the  post  A  lady 
unknown  addresses  the  best  of  men — an  un- 
known gentleman  has  read  my  inimitable 
poems,  aud  invites  me  to  his  seat  in  Hamp- 
shire— anotlior  incognito  gives  me  hopes  of  a 
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memorial  in  his  garden,  and  a  Welsh  attorney 
Bends  me  his  verses  to  revise,  and  obligingly 
asks 

*'  Say,  shall  m^r  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  1" 

If  you  find  me  a  little  vain  hereafter,  my 
friend,  you  must  excuse  it  in  consideration 
of  these  powerful  incentives,  especially  the 
latter ;  for  surely  the  poet  who  can  charm  an 
attorney,  especially  a  Welsh  one,  must  be  at 
least  an  Orpheus,  if  not  somethinff  greater. 

Mrs.  Unwin  is  as  much  delighted  as  myself 
with  our  present  situation.  But  it  is  a  sort 
of  April  weather  life  that  we  lead  in  this 
world.  A  little  sunshine  is  generally  the  pre- 
lude to  a  storm.  Hardly  had  we  begun  to 
enjoy  the  change,  when  the  death  of  her  sou 
cast  a  gloom  upon  everything.  He  was  a 
most  exemplary  man ;  of  your  order;  learned, 
polite,  and  aimable;  the  father  of  lovely 
children,  and  the  husband  of  a  wife  (very 
much  like  dear  Mrs.  Bagot)  who  adored  him. 
Adieu,  my  friend ! 

Your  affectionate,        W.  C. 

The  correspondence  of  Cowper  was  very 
limited  this  year,  owing  to  a  severe  attack  of 
nervous  fever,  which  continued  during  a  pe- 
riod of  eight  months,  and  greatly  affected  his 
health  and  spirits. 

TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  8, 1787. 

I  have  had  a  little  nervous  fever  lately,  my 
dear,  that  has  somewhat  abridged  my  sleep ; 
and  though  I  find  myself  better  to-day  than  I 
have  been  since  it  seized  me,  yet  I  feel  my 
bead  lightish,  and  not  in  the  best  order  for 
writing.  You  will  find  me  therefore  perhaps 
not  only  less  alert  in  my  manner  than  I 
usually  am  when  my  spirits  are  good,  but 
rather  shorter.  I  ^nll  however  proceed  to 
scribble  till  I  find  that  it  fatigues  me,  and  then 
will  do  as  I  know  you  would  bid  me  do  were 
you  here,  shut  up  my  desk  and  take  a  walk. 

The  good  General  tells  me  that  in  the  eight 
first  books  which  I  have  sent  him  he  still  finds 
alterations  and  amendments  necessary,  of 
which  I  myself  am  equally  persuaded ;  and 
he  asks  my  leave  to  lay  them  before  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his,  of  whom  he  gives  a  char- 
acter that  bespeaks  him  highly  deserving  such 
a  trust  To  this  I  have  no  objection,  desiring 
only  to  make  the  translation  as  perfect  as  I 
can  make  it  If  God  grant  me  life  and 
health,  I  would  spare  no  labor  to  secure  that 
point  The  Generars  letter  is  extremely 
kind,  and  both  for  matter  and  manner  like  all 
the  rest  of  his  dealings  with  his  cousin,  the 
poet 

I  had  a  letter  also  yesterday  from  Mr. 
Smith,  member  for  Nottingham.  Though  we 
never  saw  each  other,  he  writes  to  me  in  the 


most  friendly  terms,  and  interests  himself 
much  in  my  Homer,  and  in  the  success  of  my 
subscription.  Speaking  on  this  latter  subject, 
he  says,  that  my  poems  are  read  by  hundreds 
who  know  nothing  of  my  proposals,  and 
makes  no  doubt  that  they  would  subscribe 
if  they  did.  I  have  mvself  always  thought 
them  miperfectly  or  rather  insufficiently  an- 
nounced. 

I  could  pity  the  poor  woman  who  has  been 
weak  enough  to  claim  my  song ;  such  pilfer- 
ings  are  sure  to  be  detected.  I  wrote  it,  I 
know  not  how  long,  but  1  suppose  four  year* 
ago.  The  ^'Rose  in  question  was  a  rose 
given  to  Lady  Austen  by  Mrs.  Unwin,  and 
the  incident  that  suggested  the  subject  oc- 
curred in  the  room  in  which  you  slept  at  the 
vicarage,  which  Lady  Austen  made  her  dining- 
room.  Some  time  since,  Mr.  Bull  going  to 
London,  I  gave  him  a  copy  of  it,  which  he 
undertook  to  convey  to  Nichols,  the  printer 
of  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine.     He  showed  it 

to  a  Mrs.  C ,  who  begged  to  copy  it,  and 

promised  to  send  it  to  the  printer's  by  her 
servant  Three  or  four  months  afterwards, 
and  when  I  had  concluded  it  was  lost,  I  saw 
it  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  my  sig^ 
nature,  "  W.  C."  Poor  simpleton !  She  w3i 
find  now  perhaps  that  the  rose  had  a  thorn, 
and  that  she  has  pricked  her  fingers  with  it 
Adieu !  my  beloved  cousin.  W.  C. 

Though  these  verses,  of  which  another 
claimed  the  authorship,  will  appear  in  the 
collection  of  poems,  yet  as  they  are  so  char- 
acterized by  taste  and  beauty,  and  the  inci- 
dent which  gave  rise  to  them  is  mentioned  in 
the  above  letter,  we  think  the  reader  will  be 
pleased  with  their  insertion. 

The  rose  had  been  wash'd,  juM  washed  in  a 
shower, 

Which  Mary*  to  Annaf  convcy'd ; 
The  plentiful  moisture  encumber  d  the  flower 

And  weigh 'd  down  its  beautiful  head. 

The  cup  was  all  fiU'd,  and  the  leaves  were  all 

wet, 
And  it  seemed  to  a  Iknciful  view 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret 
On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew. 

I  hastily  seized  it,  unfit  as  it  was. 
For  a  nosegay,  so  dripping  and  drowned ; 

And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas  I 
I  snapp  d  it,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  I  exclaimed,  is  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mmd ; 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  n^sign'd. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  leas, 

Might  have  bloom'd  with  its  owner  awhile. 

And  the  tear  that  is  wip'd  with  a  little  addreas 
May  be  followed  pernaps  by  a  smile. 


•Mn.  Unwin. 


(Lady 
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TO  THB   KEY.  JOHN   NKWTON.* 

Weston,  Jan.  13, 1787. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^It  gave  me  pleasure, 
BQch  as  it  was,  to  learn  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
H.  Thornton,  that  the  inscription  for  the  tomb 
of  poor  Unwin  has  been  approved  of.  The 
de^id  have  nothing  to  do  with  human  praises, 
but  if  they  died  in  the  Lord,  they  have  abun- 
dant praises  to  render  to  Him,  which  is  far 
better.  The  dead,  whatever  they  leave  be- 
hind tliem,  have  nothing  to  regret  Good 
Chrintians  are  the  only  creatures  in  the  world 
thai  are  truly  good,  and  them  they  will  see 
again,  and  see  them  improved ;  therefore  them 
they  regret  not  Regret  is  for  the  living: 
what  we  get,  we  soon  lose,  and  what  we  lose, 
we  regret  The  most  obvious  consolation 
in  this  case  seems  to  be,  that  we  who  regret 
others  shall  quickly  become  objects  of  regret 
ourselves ;  for  mankind  are  continually  pass- 
ing off  in  rapid  succession. 

I  have  many  kind  friends,  who,  like  your- 
self, widh  that,  instead  of  turning  my  en- 
deavors to  a  translation  of  Homer,  I  had 
rroceeded  in  the  way  of  original  poetry.  But 
can  truly  say  that  it  was  ordered  otherwise, 
not  by  me,  but  by  the  Providence  that  gov- 
erns all  my  thoughts  and  directs  my  inten- 
tions as  he  pleases.  It  may  seem  strange, 
bat  it  is  true,  that  after  having  written  a  vol- 
ume, in  general  with  great  ease  to  myself,  I 
found  it  impossible  to  write  another  page. 
The  mind  of  man  is  not  a  fountain,  out  a 
cistern ;  and  mine,  God  knows,  a  broken  one. 
L  is  my  creed,  that  the  intellect  depends  as 
muck,  both  far  the  energy  and  the  multitvde  of 
iUi  exertions^  upon  the  operations  of  God's 
agency  upon  it,  as  the  hearty  for  the  exercise 
of  ils  graces^  upon  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  Accoroing  to  this  persuasion,  I  may 
very  reasonably  amrm,  that  it  was  not  God's 
pleasure  that  I  should  proceed  in  the  same 
track,  because  he  did  not  enable  me  to  do  it. 
A  whole  year  I  waited,  and  waited  in  circum- 
stances of  mind  that  made  a  state  of  non- 
employment  peculiarly  irksome  to  me.  I 
longea  for  the  pen,  as  the  only  remedy,  but 
I  could  find  no  subject:  extreme  distress  of 
spirit  at  last  drove  me,  as,  if  I  mistake  not,  I 
told  you  some  time  since,  to  lay  Homer  be- 
fore me  and  translate  for  amusement  Why 
K  pleased  God  that  I  should  be  hunted  into 
auch  a  business,  of  such  enormous  length 
and  labor,  by  miseries  for  which  He  did  not 
»ee  good  to  afford  me  any  other  remedy,  I 
know  not.  But  so  it  was :  and  jejune  as  the 
cont^lation  may  be,  and  unsuited  to  the  ex- 
igenciea  of  a  mind  that  once  was  spiritual, 
yet  a  thousand  times  have  I  been  glad  of  it ; 
for  a  thousand  times  it  has  served  at  least  to 
divoi-t  ray  attention,  in  some  degree,  from 
•ucb  tembie  tempests  as  I  believe  have  sel- 

*  Private  correapondMice. 


dom  been  permitted  to  beat  upon  a  human 
mind.  Let  my  friends,  therefore,  who  wish 
me  some  little  measure  of  tranquillity  in  the 
performance  of  the  most  turbulent  voyage 
that  ever  Christian  mariner  made,  be  con- 
tented, that,  having  Homer's  mountains  and 
forests  to  windward,  I  escape,  under  theii 
shelter,  from  the  force  of  many  a  gust  that 
would  almost  overset  me ;  especially  when 
they  consider  that,  not  by  choice,  but  by  ne- 
cessity, I  make  tkem  my  refuge.  As  to  fame, 
and  honor,  and  glory,  that  may  be  acquired 
by  poetical  feats  of  any  sort :  God  knows, 
that  if  I  could  lay  me  down  in  my  grave 
with  hope  at  my  side,  or  sit  with  hope  at  my 
side  in  a  dungeon  all  the  residue  of  nay  days, 
I  would  cheerfully  waive  them  all.  For  the 
little  fame  that  I  have  already  earned  has 
never  saved  me  from  one  distressing  night,  or 
from  one  despairing  day,  since  1  first  acquired 
it  For  what  I  am  reserved,  or  to  what,  is  a 
mystery ;  I  would  fain  hope,  not  merely  that 
I  may  amuse  others,  or  only  to  be  a  transla- 
tor of  Homer. 

Sally  Perry's  case  has  given  us  much  con- 
cern. I  have  no  doubt  tnat  it  is  distemper. 
But  distresses  of  mind,  that  are  occasioned 
by  distemper,  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to 
deal  with.  They  refuse  all  consolation ;  they 
will  hear  no  reason.  God  only,  by  his  own 
immediate  impressions,  can  remove  them ;  as, 
after  an  experience  of  thirteen  years'  misery, 
I  can  abundantly  testify. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO   LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  18, 1787. 

I  have  been  so  much  indisposed  with  the 
fever  that  I  told  vou  had  seized  me,  my  nights 
during  the  whole  week  may  be  said  to  have 
been  almost  sleepless.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that,  except  the  translation  of  about 
thirty  lines  at  the  conclusion  of  the  thirteenth 
book,  I  have  been  forced  to  abandon  Homer 
entirely.  This  was  a  sensible  mortification 
to  me,  as  you  may  suppose,  and  felt  the 
more,  because,  my  spirits  of  course  failing 
with  rav  strenffth,  I  seemed  to  have  peculiar 
need  of  my  old  amusement  It  seemed  hard 
therefore  to  be  forced  to  resign  it  just  when 
I  wanted  it  most  But  Homer's  battles  can- 
not be  fought  by  a  man  who  does  not  sleep 
well,  and  who  has  not  some  little  degree  of 
animation  in  the  daytime.  Last  night,  how- 
ever, quite  contrary  to  my  expectations,  the 
fever  left  me  entirely,  and  I  slept  quietly, 
soundly,  and  long.  If  it  please  God  that  it 
return  not,  I  shall  soon  find  myself  in  a  con- 
dition to  proceed.  I  walk  constantly,  that  is 
to  say,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  together;  for  at 
these  times  I  keep  her  continually  employed, 
and  never  suffer  her  to  be  absent  from  me 
many  minutes.    She  gives  me  all  her  time 
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and  all  her  attention,  and  forgets  that  there 
is  another  object  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Carter  thinks  on  the  subject  of  dreams 
as  everybody  else  does,  that  is  to  say,  accord- 
ing to  her  own  experience.  She  has  had  "bo 
extraordinary  ones,  and  therefore  accounts 
them  only  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
fiincy.  Mine  are  of  a  texture  that  will  not 
suffer  me  to  ascribe  them  to  so  inadequate  a 
cause,  or  to  any  cause  but  the  operation  of 
an  exterior  agency.  I  have  a  mind,  my  dear, 
(and  to  you  1  will  venture  to  boast  of  it)  as 
free  from  superstition  as  any  man  living,  nei- 
ther do  I  give  heed  to  dreams  in  general  as 
predictive,  though  particular  dreams  I  believe 
to  be  so.  Some  very  sensible  persons,  and, 
I  suppose,  Mrs.  Carter  among  them,  will  ac- 
knowledge that  in  old  times  God  spoke  by 
dreams,  but  affirm  with  much  boldness  that 
he  has  since  ceased  to  do  so.  If  you  ask 
them  why,  they  answer,  because  he  has  now 
revealed  his  will  in  the  Scripture,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  need  that  he  should  instruct 
or  admonish  us  by  dreams.  I  grant  that  with 
respect  to  doctrines  and  precepts  he  has  left 
us  in  want  of  nothing,  but  has  he  thereby 
precluded  himself  in  any  of  the  operations 
of  his  Providence  ?  Surely  not  It  is  per- 
fectly a  different  consideration ;  and  the  same 
need  that  there  ever  was  of  his  interference 
in  this  way  there  is  still,  and  ever  must  be, 
while  man  continues  blind  and  fallible,  and 
a  creature  beset  with  dangers,  which  he  can 
neither  foresee  nor  obviate.  His  operations 
however  of  this  kind  are,  I  allow,  very  rare ; 
and,  as  to  the  generality  of  dreams,  they  are 
made  of  such  stuff,  and  are  in  themselves  so 
insignificant,  that,  though  I  believe  them  all 
to  iS  the  manufacture  of  others,  not  our  own, 
I  account  it  not  a  farthing-matter  who  manu- 
&ctures  them.     So  much  for  dreams ! 

My  fever  is  not  yet  gone,  but  sometimes 
seems  to  leave  me.  It  is  altogether  of  the 
nervous  kind,  and  attended  now  and  then 
with  much  dejection. 

A  young  gentleman  called  here  yesterday 
who  came  six  miles  out  of  his  way  to  see  me. 
He  was  on  a  journey  to  London  from  Glas- 

S)W,  having  just  left  the  University  there. 
e  came,  I  suppose,  partly  to  satisfy  his  own 
curiosity,  but  chiefly,  as  it  seemed,  to  bring 
me  the  thanks  of  some  of  the  Scotch  profes- 
sors for  my  two  volumes.  His  name  is  Rose, 
an  Englishman.  Your  spirits  being  good, 
you  will  derive  more  pleasure  from  tliis  inci- 
dent than  I  can  at  present,  therefore  I  send  it* 
Adieu,  very  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  SABIUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weetom  July  34, 1787. 

Dear  Sir, — ^This  la  tJie  first  time  I  have 
written  these  six  months,  and  nothing  but 

•  Mr.  Bom  wm  the  loii  oC  Dr.  Rose,  of  Chliwick,  who 


the  constraint  of  obb'gation  could  induce  me 
to  write  now.  I  cannot  be  so  wanting  to 
myself  as  not  to  endeavor,  at  least,  to  tlmnk 
you  both  for  the  visits  with  which  you  have 
favored  me,  and  the  poems  that  you  sent  me ; 
in  my  present  state  of  mind  I  taste  nothing, 
nevertheless  I  read,  partly  from  habit,  and 
partly  because  it  is  the  only  thing  I  am  capa- 

I  have  therefore  read  Bums*s  poems,  and 
have  read  them  twice ;  and,  though  they  be 
>vritten  in  a  language  that  is  new  to  me,  and 
many  of  them  on  subjects  much  inferior  to 
the  author's  ability,  I  think  them  on  the 
whole  a  very  extraordinary  production.  He 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  poet  these  kingdoms 
have  produced  in  the  lower  rank  of  life  since 
Shakspeare  (I  should  rather  say  since  Prior) 
who  need  not  be  indebted  for  any  part  of  his 
praise  to  a  charitable  consideration  of  his 
origin  and  the  disadvantages  under  which  he 
has  labored.  It  will  be  a  pity  if  he  should 
not  hereafter  divest  himself  of  barbarism,  and 
content  himself  with  writing  pure  English,  in 
which  he  appears  perfectly  qualified  to  excel. 
He  who  can  command  admiration  dishonors 
himself  if  he  aims  no  higher  than  to  raise  a 
laugh. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  my  best  wisliea  for 
your  prosperity,  and  with  Mre.  Unwin's  re- 
spects. 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate  hnmble  ser- 
vant, W.  C. 

Bums  is  one  of  those  instances  which  the 
annals  of  literature  occasionally  fumi^h  of 
genius  surmounting  every  obstacle  by  it« 
own  natural  powers,  and  rising  to  command- 
ing eminence.  He  was  a  Scottish  peasant, 
born  in  Ayrshire,  a  native  of  that  land  where 
Fingal  lived  and  Ossian  sung.*  He  rose 
from  the  plough,  to  take  his  part  in  the  pol- 
ished and  intellectual  society  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  intercourse  of 
Robertson,  Blair,  Lord  Monboddo,  Stewart, 
Alison,  and  Mackenzie,  and  found  a  patron 
in  the  Earl  of  Glencairn. 

formeriy  kept  a  seminary  there.  He  waa  at  ihta  time  a 
young  man,  distinguished  by  Ulent  and  grrat  amiabW- 
neas  of  ctiaracter,  and  won  Iho  reicard  and  t-rtt-cm  trf 
Cow  per.  He  soon  became  one  of  his  favorite  comaipoo- 
dent^ 

•  The  peasantry  of  ScoUand  do  not  rwcmbl©  the  same 
clam  of  men  in  England,  owing  to  n  legal  pixnision 
made  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  In  l(M6s  whereby  a 
school  is  established  in  every  parish^  for  the  eiprcas 
purpoac  of  educating  the  poor.  This  statute  was  n»- 
pealod  on  the  acce^^ion  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  I0CQ, 
but  was  finally  re-established  by  the  8c(itlljih  i*arUammL, 
after  the  Revolution,  in  1696.  The  conaequrncc  of  this 
enactment  is,  that  every  one,  even  in  the  humblrst  co»> 
diUon  of  life,  is  able  to  read ;  ajid  mitst  person*  ar«  more 
or  loss  skilled  in  writing  and  arfthroetic  The  moval 
effects  are  such,  that  It  has  been  said,  one  quarlar  m*> 
aions  for  the  town  of  Manchester  haa  wat  more  fdaxm 
for  transportation  than  all  the  Judges  of  Scotland  oonarfjL 
during  a  whole  year.  Why  b  not  a  similar  enactmeiA 
made  for  IreUuid,  where  there  1«  more  Ignorance  and 
consequently  more  dcmoralizalioo,  than  in  any  caoairf 
of  equal  extent  in  Europe  T 
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His  poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  powers 
of  a  vivid  imagination,  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  an 
ardent  and  generous  sensibility  of  feeling. 
It  contains  beautiful  delineations  of  the  scen- 
ery and  manners  of  his  country.  "  Many  of 
her  rivers  and  mountains,"  observes  his  bio- 
grapher,* **  formerly  unlcnown  to  the  muse, 
«ro  now  consecrated  by  his  immortal  verse ; 
the  Doon,  the  Lugar,  Uie  Aj^r,  the  Nith,  and 
the  Cluden,  will  in  future,  like  the  Yarrow, 
the  Tweed,  and  the  Tay,  be  considered  as 
classic  streams,  and  their  borders  will  be  trod 
with  new  and  superior  emotions." 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  owing  to  the  dia- 
lect in  which  his  poems  are  for  the  most  part 
written,  they  are  not  sufficiently  intelligible 
to  English  readers.  His  popular  songs  have 
given  him  much  celebrity  in  his  own  coun- 
try.! 

Unhappily  the  fame  of  his  genius  attracted 
around  him  the  gay  and  social,  and  his  fine 
powers  were  wasted  in  midnight  orgies ;  till 
he  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  intemperance,  in 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age  ;t  furnishing 
one  more  melancholy  instance  oi  genius  not 
advancing  the  moral  welfare  and  dignity  of 
its  pOHAessor,  because  he  rejected  the  guid- 
ance of  prudence,  and  forgot  that  it  is  religion 
alone  that  can  make  men  truly  great  or  hap- 
py. How  often  is  genius  like  a  comet,  ec- 
centric in  its  course,  which,  after  astonishing 
the  world  by  its  splendor,  suddenly  expires 
and  vanishes ! 

We  think  that  if  a  selection  could  be 
mode  from  his  works,  excluding  what  is  of- 
fen>*ive,  and  retaining  beauties  which  all 
must  appreciate,  an  acceptable  service  might 
be  rendered  to  the  British  public  Who  can 
withhold  their  admiration  from  passages  like 
the!<c  ? 

*'  Still  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ty  wakes, 
And  tbndly  broods  with  miner  care ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes, 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

Speaking  of  religion,  he  observes : — 

*'  *Tis  this,  my  friend,  that  streaks  our  morning 

brii^ht, 
•Ti«  thU  that  gilds  the  horror  of  our  night,  [few ; 
When  wealth  tbraakes  us,  and  when  friends  are 
When  friends  are  faithle^,  or  when  foes  pursue ; 
Tl»  this  that  wards  the  blow,  or  stills  the  smart, 
DiMarms  affliction,  or  repels  his  dart; 
WUhin  the  breast  bids  purest  raptures  rise, 
Bids    smiling  conscience  spread   her  cloudless 

skies?^ 

We  would  also  quote  the  following  beau- 
tifal  lines  from  his  Cotter's  (or  Cottager's) 
Saturday  Night,  which  represents  the  dibits 
ef  domestic  piety  in  humble  life. 

•  Dr.  Corrte. 

t  Tbo  tmUonal  air  of  *«Scots  wba  hse  wi*  Wallsce 
Med,**  kft  (omUiiir  to  erery  one. 


"  Perhaps  the  Christian  volume  is  the  theme, 

How  guiltless  blood  for  guilty  man  was  shed ; 
How  He  who  bore  in  heaven  the  second  name, 

Had  not  on  earth  whereon  to  lay  his  head  : 
How  his  first  followers  and  servants  sped : 

The  precepts  sage  they  wrote  to  many  a  land. 
How  he,  who  lone  in  Patmos  banished. 

Saw  in  the  sun  a  mighty  angel  stand ; 
And  heard  great  Babylon  doom'd  by  Heaven's 
command." 

"  Then  kneeling,  unto  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

The  aaijit,  the /other,  and  the  husband  prays  :♦ 
Hc^  *  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wmg,' 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  fUture  days ; 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays. 

No  more  to  sigh,  or  shed  the  bitter  tear; 
Tc^ether  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear, 
While  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal  sphere." 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Aug.  27, 1787. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  not  yet  taken  up  the  pen 
again,  except  to  write  to  you.  The  little 
taste  that  I  have  had  of  your  company,  and 
your  kindness  in  finding  me  out^,  make  me 
wish  that  we  were  nearer  neighbors,  and  that 
there  were  not  so  great  a  disparity  in  our 
years — ^that  is  to  say,  not  that  you  were  old- 
er, but  that  I  were  younger.  Could  we  have 
met  in  early  life,  I  flatter  myself  that  we 
might  have  oeen  more  intimate  than  now  we 
are  likely  to  be.  But  you  shall  not  find  me 
slow  to  cultivate  such  a  measure  of  your  re- 
gard as  your  friends  of  your  own  age  can 
spare  me.  When  your  route  shall  lie  through 
this  country,!  shall  hope  that  the  same  kind- 
ness which  has  prompted  you  twice  to  call 
on  me,  will  prompt  you  again,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  if,  on  a  future  occasion,  I  may  be  able 
to  give  you  a  more  cheerful  reception  than 
can  be  expected  from  an  invalid.  My  health 
and  spirits  are  considerably  improved,  and  I 
once  more  associate  with  ray  neighbors.  My 
head,  however,  has  been  the  worst  part  of 
me,  and  still  continues  so ;  is  subject  to  gid- 
diness and  pain,  maladies  very  unfavorable  to 
poetical  employment;  but  a  preparation  of 
the  bfirk,  which  I  take  regularly,  has  so  fnr 
been  of  service  to  me  in  those  respects,  as  to 
encourage  in  me  a  hope  that,  by  persever- 
ance in  the  use  of  it,  I  may  possibly  find 
myself  qualified  to  resume  the  translation  of 
Homer. 

When  I  cannot  walk,  I  read,  and  perhaps 
more  than  is  good  for  me.  But  I  cannot  be 
idle.  The  only  mercy  that  I  show  myself  in 
this  respect,  is,  that  I  read  nothing  that  re- 
quires much  closeness  of  application.  I  late- 
ly finished  the  perusal  of  a  book,  which  in 
former  years  I  have  more  than  once  attacked, 
but  never  till  now  conquered;  some  other 

*  Thi§  is  said  to  t>e  a  portrait  of  his  own  fother's  do- 
mestic piety. 
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book  always  interfered  before  I  could  finish  it. 
The  work  I  mean  is  Barclay's  "Argenis  f* 
and,  if  ever  you  allow  yourself  to  read  for 
mere  amusement,  I  can  recommend  it  to  you 
(provided  you  have  not  already  perused  it;  as 
the  most  amusing  romance  that  ever  was 
written.  It  is  the  only  one,  indeed,  of  an  old 
date,  that  I  ever  had  the  patience  to  go 
through  with.  It  is  interesting  in  a  high  de- 
.gree;  richer  in  incident  than  can  be  ima> 
Igined;  full  of  surprises,  which  the  reader 
never  forestalls;  and  yet  free  from  all  en- 
tanglement  and  confusion.  The  style,  too, 
appears  to  be  such  as  would  not  dishonor 
Tacitus  himself 

Poor  Burns  loses  much  of  his  deserved 
praise  in  this  country,  through  our  ignorance 
of  his  language.  I  despair  of  meeting  with 
any  Englishman  who  wUl  take  the  pains  that 
I  have  taken  to  understand  him.  His  candle 
is  bright,  but  shut  up  in  a  dark  lantern.  I 
lent  him  to  a  very  sensible  neighbor  of  mine. 
But  his  uncouth  dialect  spoiled  all,  and,  be- 
fore he  had  half  read  him  through  he  was 
quite  bamboozled. 

W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETU. 

The  Lodge,  Aug.  30, 1787. 

My  dearest  Cousin, — ^Though  it  costs  me 
sometiiing  to  write,  it  would  cost  me  more  to 
be  silent.  My  intercourse  with  my  neighbors 
being  renewed,  I  can  no  longer  seem  to  forget 
how  many  reasons  there  are  why  you,  espe- 
cially, should  not  be  neglected ;  no  neighbor, 
indeed,  but  the  kindest  of  my  friends,  and  ere 
long,  I  hope,  an  inmate. 

My  health  and  spirits  seem  to  be  mending 
daily.  To  what  end  I  know  not,  neither  will 
conjecture,  but  endeavor,  as  far  as  I  can,  to 
be  content  that  they  do  so.  I  use  exercise, 
and  take  the  air  in  the  park  and  wilderness. 
I  rend  much,  but  as  yet  w^rite  not  Our 
frieiids  at  the  Ilall  make  themselves  more 
and  more  amiable  in  our  account,  by  treating 
us  rather  as  old  friends  than  as  friends  newly 
acquired.  There  are  few  days  in  which  we 
do  not  meet,  and  I  am  now  almost  as  much 
at  home  in  their  house  as  in  our  own.  Mr. 
Throckmorton,  having  long  since  put  me  in 
possession  of  all  his  ground,  has  now  given 
me  possession  of  his  library.  An  acquisition 
of  great  value  to  me,  who  never  have  been 
able  to  live  without  books,  since  I  first  knew 
my  letters,  and  who  have  no  books  of  my 
own.  By  his  means  I  have  been  so  well  sup- 
plied, that  I  have  not  even  yet  looked  at  the 

*  A  Latin  romance,  once  celebrated.  Barclay  was  the 
author  of  two  celebrated  Latin  romance ;  the  first  en- 
tiUed  Euphorraio,  a  political,  6«tiri<»l  work,  chiefly 
levelled  n^ainfft  the  JesuiUs  and  dedicated  to  James  L 
ULs  An^enis  is  a  political  allegory,  deticriptive  of  the 
•tate  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  France,  dtuing  the 
League,  ^ir  Walter  Scott  alludes  io  the  Eupbormio  in 
hia  nutea  oo  Marmloo,  canto  3rd. 


**  Lounger,**  for  which,  however,  I  do  not  for- 
get that  I  am  obliged  to  you.  His  turn 
comes  next,  and  I  shall  probably  begin  him 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  George  Throckmorton  is  at  the  HalL 
I  tbought  I  had  known  these  brothers  long 
enough  to  have  found  out  all  their  talents 
and  accomplishmenta.  But  I  was  mistaken. 
The  day  before  yesterday,  after  having  walked 
with  us,  they  carried  us  up  to  the  library  (a 
more  accurate  writer  would  have  said  cati^ 
ducted  na)j  and  then  they  showed  me  the  con- 
tents of  an  immense  portfolio,  the  work  of 
their  own  hands.  It  was  furnished  with 
drawings  of  the  architectural  kind,  executed 
in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, contained  outside  and  inside  views  of 
the  Pantheon,  I  mean  the  Roman  one.  They 
were  all,  I  believe,  made  at  Rome.  Some 
men  may  be  estimated  at  a  first  interview, 
but  the  Throckmortons  must  be  seen  often 
and  known  long  before  one  can  understand 
all  their  value.* 

They  often  inquire  after  you,  and  ask  me 
whether  you  visit  Weston  this  autumn.  I  an- 
swer, yes ;  and  I  charge  you,  my  dearest  cous- 
in, to  authenticate  my  information.  Write 
to  me.  and  tell  us  when  we  may  expect  to  see 
you.  We  were  disappointed  that  we  bad  no 
letter  from  you  this  morning.  You  will  find 
me  coated  and  buttoned  according  to  your 
recommendation. 

I  write  but  little,  because  writing  has  be- 
come new  to  me ;  but  I  shall  come  on  by  de- 
grees. Mrs.Unwiu  begs  to  be  affectionately 
remembered  to  you.  She  is  in  tolerable 
health,  which  is  the  chief  comfort  here  that  I 
have  to  boast  of. 

Yours,  my  dearest  cousin,  as  ever, 

W.C. 


TO  LADT  HE8KETH. 

Th«  Lodge,Se{»t.  4, 1787. 

My  dearest  Coz., — Come,  when  thou  canst 
come,  secure  of  being  always  welcome !  AU 
that  is  here  is  thine,  together  with  the  hearts 
of  those  who  dwell  here.  I  am  only  sorry 
that  your  journey  hither  is  necessarily  posV- 
poned  beyond  the  time  when  1  did  hope  to 
have  seen  you;  sorry,  too,  that  my  uncle's 
infirmities  are  the  occasion  of  it  But  }ean 
will  have  their  course  and  their  effect ;  they 
are  happiest,  so  far  as  this  life  is  concerned, 
who  like  him  escape  those  effects  the  longest, 

*  With  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  John  Tbmckmonco.  Um 
Editor  had  not  the  opportunity  of  being  acquslaiMl ;  bat 
he  would  fail  In  rendering  what  Is  due  to  dctaited 
worth,  if  he  did  not  record  the  high  sense  which  he  en- 
tertained of  the  virtues  of  bis  bruther,  Su-  Geonee  TbnM^* 
niorton.  To  the  polished  mannern  of  the  getiiiemaa  ^ 
united  the  accomplishments  of  the  scholar  and  the  maa 
of  laMe  and  reflnement ;  while  the  aUroUoa  paid  U>  iW 
wants,  the  CAmifortA,  and  in*tructlo»  ol  the  pour,  in  which 
ani>lher  particioated  with  eaual  pr«>ropiite«i  and  (M«(lily 
has  left  bebina  a  memofial  thai  wlU  not  aooa  be  tat 
gotten. 
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and  who  do  not  grow  old  before  their  time. 
Trouble  and  anguish  do  that  for  some,  which 
only  longevity  does  for  others.  A  few 
months  since  I  was  older  than  your  father  is 
now,  and,  though  T  have  lately  recovered,  as 
Fal staff  says,  some  smaich  of  my  yauih,  I  have 
but  little  confidence,  in  truth  none,  in  so  flat- 
tering a  change,  but  expect,  when  I  least  ex- 
pect i/,  to  wither  again.  The  past  is  a  pledge 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  G.  is  here,  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  un- 
cle. He  is  lately  arrived  from  Italy,  where 
he  has  resided  several  years,  and  is  so  much 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
more  so.  Sensible,  polite,  obliging ;  slender 
in  his  figure,  and  in  manners  most  engaging 
— every  way  worthy  to  be  related  to  the 
Throckmortons.* 

I  have  read  Savary's  Travels  into  Egvpt;t 
Memoires  du  Baron  de  Tott ;  Fenn's  Origi- 
nal Letters ;  the  letters  of  Frederick  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  and  am  now  reading  Memoires  d^Henri 
de  Lorraine,  Due  de  Guise.  I  have  also  read 
Borclay^s  Argenis,  a  Latin  romance,  and  the 
best  romance  that  ever  was  written — all  these, 
together  with  Madan's  Letters  to  Priestly, 
and  several  pamphlets,  within  these  two 
months.    So  i  am  a  great  reader. 

W.C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Sept.  15, 1787. 

My  dearest  Cousin,-— on  Monday  last  I  was 

invited  to  meet  your  friend.  Miss  J ^  at 

the  Hall,  and  there  we  found  her.  Her  good 
nature,  her  humorous  manner,  and  her  good 
aenne,  are  charming,  insomuch  that  even  I, 
who  was  never  much  addicted  to  speech- 
makinf ,  and  who  at  present  find  myself  par- 
tieulariy  indisposed  to  it,  could  not  help  saying 
at  parting,  I  am  glad  that  I  have  seen  you,  and 
aorry  that  I  have  seen  so  little  of  you.  We 
were  sometimes  many  in  company ;  on  Thurs- 
day we  were  fifteen,  but  we  had  not  alto- 
Silher  80  much  vivacity  and  cleverness  as 
ins  J ,  whose  talent  at  mirth-making 

*  T.  Gtffiird,  E»q^  Is  the  peraoa  hero  iQtended,  for 
whom  Um  venM»  were  coiiip<»e<l,  inserted  in  a  separate 
part  of  thla  volume. 

t  iSararVs  travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  fh>ni  1776 
to  I7HD.— Thity  have  acquired  sufficient  popularity  to  be 
tnuwdated  into  most  of  the  European  languages.  He 
died  Id  1788. 

Baron  do  Tott's  memoirs.— The  severe  reflections  In 
Whiefa  thl*  writer  Indulged  aguiniit  the  Turkish  govem- 
foent,  ami  his  Imprudent  exposure  of  ita  political  woak- 
nirti.  aubrfected  him  to  a  series  of  hardships  and  im- 
prtaunnienti  which  seem  almost  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
cnidibiKiy. 

Sir  John  Fenn*s  I^etters.— Written  by  various  members 
oTtku  Pahtun  famUy,  during  the  historical  period  of  the 
wars  between  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Be  diiKl  In  17iM. 

Uanrt  d«  I«orrainei  Due  de  nuise.— This  celebrated 
dkanuslcr  was  the  great  opponent  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
iMader  of  the  i^ruinie  in  the  time  of  ileury  III.,  of 
Franec.  ne  was  aMAMsiuatcd  at  RI«Ms,  at  the  iiisltgaUon. 
to  1*  iftid,  of  his  sovereign,  to  whom  his  influence  had 
(urmiUable. 


has  this  rare  property  to  recommend  it,  that 
nobody  suflTers  by  it. 

I  am  making  a  gravel-walk  for  winter  use, 
under  a  warm  hedge  in  the  orchard.  It  shall 
be  furnished  with  a  low  seat  for  your  accom- 
modation, and  if  you  do  but  like  it  I  shall  be 
satisfied.  In  wet  weather,  or  rather  after  wet 
weather,  when  the  street  is  dirty,  it  will  suit 
you  well,  for,  lying  on  an  easy  declivity 
through  its  whole  length,  it  must  of  course 
be  immediately  dry. 

You  are  very  much  wished  for  by  our 
friends  at  the  Hall — how  much  by  me  I  will 
not  tell  you  till  the  second  week  in  October. 

Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  LADT   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Sept  39, 1787. 

My  dear  Coz., — ^I  thank  you  for  your  politi- 
cal intelligence :  retired  as  we  are,  and  seera- 
inffly  excluded  from  the  world,  we  are  not 
indifferent  to  what  passes  in  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  arrival  of  a  newspaper,  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture,  never  fails  to  furnish  us  with  a 
theme  for  discussion,  short  indeed,  but  satis- 
factory, for  we  seldom  differ  in  opinion. 

I  have  received  such  an  impression  of  the 
Turks,  from  the  Memoirs  of  Baron  de  Tott, 
which  I  read  lately,  that  I  can  hardly  help 
presaging  the  conquest  of  that  empire  by  the 
Russians.  The  disciples  of  Mahomet  are 
such  babies  in  modern  tactics,  and  so  ener- 
vated by  the  use  of  their  favorite  drug,  so 
fatally  secure  in  their  predestinarian  dream, 
and  so  prone  to  a  spirit  of  mutiny  against 
their  leaders,  that  nothing  less  can  be  ex- 
pected. In  fact,  they  had  not  been  their  own 
masters  at  this  day,  had  but  the  Russians 
known  the  weakness  of  their  enemies  half  so 
well  as  they  undoubtedly  know  it  now.  Add 
to  this,  that  there  is  a  popular  prophecy  current 
in  both  countries,  that  Turkey  is  one  day  to 
fall  under  the  Russian  sceptre.  A  prophecy, 
which,  from  whatever  authority  it  be  derived, 
as  it  will  naturally  encourage  the  Russians,  and 
dispirit  the  Turks,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  credit  it  has  obtained  on  both  sides, 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  effect  its  own  ac- 
complishment In  the  meantime,  if  I  wish 
them  conquered,  it  is  only  because  I  think  it 
will  be  a  blessing  to  them  to  be  governed  by 
any  other  hind  than  their  own.  For  under 
heaven  has  there  never  been  a  throne  so  ex- 
ecrably tyrannical  as  theirs.  The  heads  of 
the  innocent  that  have  been  cut  oflTto  gratify 
the  humor  or  caprice  of  their  tyrants,  could 
they  be  all  collected  and  discharged  against 
the  walls  of  their  city,  would  not  leave  one 
stone  on  another. 

O  that  you  were  here  this  beautiful  day  I 
It  is  too  fine  by  half  to  be  spent  in  Loudon. 
I  have  a  perpetual  din  in  my  head,  and 
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though  I  am  not  deaf,  hear  nothing  aright, 
neither  my  own  voice,  nor  that  of  others.  I 
am  under  a  tuh,  from  which  tuh  accept  my 
best  love. 

Yours,        W.  C. 


The  following  letter  discovers  an  afflicting 
instance  of  the  delusion  under  which  the  in- 
teresting mind  of  Cowper  labored  in  some 
particular  instances. 

TO  THE   REV.   JOHH   NEWTON.* 

Woston  Underwood,  Oct  3, 1787. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^After  a  long  but  neces- 
sary interruption  of  our  correspondence,  I  re- 
turn to  it  again,  in  one  respect  at  least  better 
qualified  for  it  than  before ;  I  mean  by  a  be- 
lief of  your  identity,  which  for  thirteen  years 
I  did  not  believe.  The  acquisition  ot  this 
light,  if  light  it  may  be  called  which  leaves 
me  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  on  the  most 
interesting  subjects,  releases  me  however 
from  the  disagreeable  suspicion  that  I  am  ad- 
dressing myself  to  you  as  the  friend  whom  I 
loved  and  valued  so  highly  in  my  better  days, 
while  in  fact  you  are  not  that  friend,  but  a 
stranger.  I  can  now  write  to  you  without 
seeming  to  act  a  part,  and  without  having 
any  need  to  charge  myself  with  dissimuhu 
tion ; — ^a  charge  from  which,  in  that  state  of 
mind  and  under  such  an  uncomfortable  per- 
suasion, I  knew  not  how  to  exculpate  .myself, 
and  which,  as  you  will  easily  conceive,  not 
seldom  made  my  correspondence  with  you  a 
burden.  Still,  indeed,  it  wants,  and  is  likely 
to  want,  that  best  ingredient  which  cau  alone 
make  it  truly  pleas^uit  either  to  myself  or 
,  you — that  spirituality  which  once  enlivened 
all  our  intercourse.  You  will  tell  me,  no 
doubt,  that  the  knowledge  I  have  gained  is 
an  earnest  of  more  and  more  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  that  the  dispersion  of  the  clouds, 
in  part,  promises,  in  due  time,  their  complete 
dispersion.  I  should  be  happy  to  believe  it ; 
but  the  power  to  do  so  is  at  present  far  from 
me.  Never  was  the  mind  of  man  benighted 
to  the  degree  that  mine  has  been.  The 
storms  that  have  assailed  me  would  have 
overset  the  faith  of  every  man  that  ever  had 
any;  and  the  very  remembrance  of  them, 
even  after  they  have  been  long  passed  by, 
makes  hope  impossible. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  whose  poor  bark  is  still  held 
together,  though  shattered  by  being  tossed 
and  agitated  so  long  at  the  side  of  mine,  does 
not  forget  yours  and  Mrs.  Newton*s  kindness 
on  this  last  occasion.  Mrs.  Newton^s  offer 
to  come  to  her  assistance,  and  your  readiness 
to  have  rendered  us  the  same  service,  could 
jou  have  hoped  for  any  salutary  effect  of 
your  presence,  neither  Mrs.  Unwin  nor  my- 

*  Private  oorrespoodenee. 


self  undervalue,  nor  shall  presently  forget. 
But  you  judged  right  when  you  supposed, 
that  even  your  company  would  have  been  no 
relief  to  me;  tiie  company  of  my  father  or 
ray  brother, could  tlioy  have  returned  from  ihe 
de.id  to  visit  me,  would  have  been  none  to  me. 
We  are  busied  in  preparing  for  the  rccep- 
tion  of  Liidy  Heskelh,  whom  we  expect  here 
shortly.  We  have  beds  to  put  up,  and  fur- 
niture for  beds  to  make;  workmen,  and 
scouring,  and  bustle.  Mrs.  Un win's  time  has 
of  course  been  lately  occupied  to  a  degree 
that  made  writing  to  her  impracticable  ;  and 
she  excused  herself  the  rather,  knowing  my 
intentions  to  take  her  office.  It  does  not, 
however,  suit  me  to  write  much  at  a  time. 
This  last  tempest  has  left  my  nerves  in  a 
worse  condition  than  it  found  them ;  my 
head  especially,  though  better  informed,  is 
more  inlirm  than  ever.  I  will  therefore  only 
add  our  joint  love  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  New- 
ton, and  that  I  am,  my  dear  friend. 

Your  afiectionate        W.  C* 


TO  SABTUEL   ROSE,   ESQ. 

Weston,  Oct.  19, 1787. 

Dear  Sir, — A  summons  from  Johnstuo, 
which  I  received  yesterday,  calls  my  Attention 
once  more  to  the  business  of  translation. 
Before  I  begin,  I  am  willing  to  catch  though 
but  a  short  opportunity  to  acknowledge  your 
last  favor.  The  necessity  of  applying  my- 
self with  all  diligence  to  a  long  work,  that 
has  been  but  too  long  interrupted,  will  make 
my  opportunities  of  writing  rare  in  future. 

Air  and  exercise  are  necessary  to  all  men, 
but  particularly  so  to  the  man  whose  mind 
labors,  and  to  him  who  has  been  all  his  life 
accustomed  to  much  of  both  they  are  necea- 
sary  in  the  extreme.  My  time,  since  we 
parted,  has  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  re- 
covery of  health  and  strength  for  this  »er\  ice, 
and  I  am  willing  to  hope  with  good  efftn^t. 
Ten  months  have  passed  since  I  discontinued 
my  poetical  efforts;  I  do  not  expect  lo  tind 
the  same  readiness  as  before,  till  exercise  of 
the  neglected  faculty,  such  as  it  is,  shall  have 
restored  it  to  me. 

You  find  yourself,  I  hope,  by  this  time  as 
comfortably  situated  in  your  new  abode  as 
in  a  new  abode  one  can  be.  I  enter  perfectly 
into  all  your  feelings  on  occasion  of  ihe 
change.  A  sensible  mind  cannot  do  violence 
even  to  a  local  attachment  without  much 
pain.  When  my  father  died,  I  was  young, 
too  young  to  have  retlected  much.  He  Mas 
Rector  of  Berkham  stead,  and  there  I  was 
bom.  It  had  never  occured  to  me  that  a 
par^n  has  no  fee-simple  in  the  house  and 
glebe  he  occupies.    There  was  neilJier  tree, 

*  ThiB  leUer  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Newton,  on  tba 
wrf iter's  recovery  lYoro  an  iMMCk  o(  h(4  icrieroua  eonatitii- 
lional  malady,  which  lasted  eight  moutha. 
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nor  gjite,  nor  stile,  in  all  that  country,  to 
which  I  did  not  feel  a  relation,  and  the  house 
itself  I  preferred  to  a  pahice.  I  was  sent  for 
from  London  to  attend  him  in  his  last  illness, 
and  he  died  just  before  I  arrived.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  I  felt  for  the  first  time  that  I 
and  ray  native  place  were  disunited  forever. 
I  sighed  a  long  adieu  to  fields  and  woods, 
from  which  I  once  thought  I  should  never  be 
parted,  and  was  at  no  time  so  sensible  of  their 
beauties  as  just  when  I  left  them  all  behind 
me,  to  return  no  more.  W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEY.  J0H5  NEWTON.* 

OcL  30, 1797. 

My  dear  Friend, — My  indisposition  could 
not  be  of  a  worse  kind.  Had  I  been  afflicted 
with  a  fever,  or  confined  by  a  broken  bone, 
neither  of  these  cases  would  have  made  it 
impossible  that  we  should  meet  I  am  truly 
«orry  that  the  impediment  was  insurmount^i- 
ble  while  it  lasted,  for  such  in  ftict  it  was. 
The  sight  of  any  face,  except  Mrs.  Un win's, 
w:is  to  me  an  insupportable  grievance  ;  and 
when  it  has  happened  that,  hy  farcing  him- 
self into  my  hiding  place,  some  friend  has 
found  me  out,  he  has  had  no  great  cause  to 
exult  in  his  success,  as  Mr.  Bull  can  tell  you. 
From  this  dreadful  condition  of  mind  I 
emerged  suddenly;  so  suddenly,  that  Mrs. 
Unwin,  having  no  notice  of  such  a  change 
herself,  could  give  none  to  anybody;  and 
when  it  obtained,  how  long  it  might  last,  or 
how  far  it  was  to  be  depended  on,  was  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  uncertainty.  It  affects  me 
on  the  recollection  with  the  more  concern, 
because  1  learn  from  your  last,  that  I  have 
not  only  lost  an  interview  with  you  myself, 
but  have  stood  in  the  way  of  visits  that  you 
would  have  gladly  paid  to  others,  and  who 
would  have  been  happy  to  have  seen  you. 
You  should  have  forgotten  (but  you  are  not 
good  at  forgetting  your  friends)  that  such  a 
creature  as  myself  existed. 

I  rejoice  that  Mrs.  Cowper  has  been  so 
comfortjtbly  supported.  She  must  have  se- 
verely felt  the  loss  of  her  son.  She  has  an 
affectionate  heart  toward  her  children,  and 
could  but  be  sensible  of  the  bitterness  of 
such  a  cup.  But  God's  presence  sweetens 
e\ery  bitter.  Desertion  is  the  only  evil  that 
n  Christian  cannot  bear. 

1  have  done  a  deed  for  which  I  find  some 
people  thank  me  little.  Perhaps  I  have  only 
bunied  roy  fingers,  and  had  better  not  have 
meddled.  Last  Sunday  se'nnight  T  drew  up 
a  petition  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Postlethwaite.  We  siirned  it  and  all 
tbe  principal  inhabitants  of  Weston  followed 
our  esuuuple.f     What  we  had  done  was  soon 

•  PrtvuU"  corrmpoiwlenco. 

t  Thtt  UvUiK  of  Ulmiy  bad  bocnme  vacnnt  by  the  «leuth 
of  the  R«v.  McMes  Brovn*  and  An  attempt  wu9  modi'  to 


known  in  Olney,  and  an  evening  or  two  ago 

Mr.  R called  here  to  inform  me  (for  that 

seemed  to  be  his  errand)  how  little  the  meas- 
ure that  I  had  taken  was  relished  by  some 
of  his  neighbors.  I  vindicated  my  proceed- 
ing on  the  principles  of  justice  and  mercy  to 
a  laborious  and  well-deserving  minister,  to 
whom  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  none 
could  allege  one  serious  objection,  and  that 
all,  except  one,  who  objected  at  all,  are  per- 
sons who  in  reality  ought  to  have  no  vote 
upon  such  a  question.  The  affair  seems 
still  to  remain  undecided.  If  his  lordship 
waits,  which  I  a  little  suspect,  till  his  steward 
shall  have  taken  the  sense  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  likely  to  converse  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  means  to  be  determined  by  his  re- 
port, Mr.  Postlethwaite's  case  is  desperate. 

I  beg  that  you  will  remember  me  affection- 
ately to  Mr.  Bacon.  We  rejoice  in  Mrs. 
Newton's  amended  health,  and  when  we  can 
hear  that  she  is  restored,  shall  rejoice  still 
more.  The  next  summer  may  prove  more 
propitious  to  us  than  the  past :  if  it  should, 
we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you  and  yours. 
Mrs.  Unwin  unites  with  me  in  love  to  you 
all  three.  She  is  tolerably  well,  and  her 
writing  was  prevented  by  nothing  but  her 
expectation  tlmt  I  should  soon  do  it  myself. 

Ever  yours,        W;  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Nor.  10, 1787. 

The  parliament,  my  dearest  cousin,  pro- 
rogued continually,  is  a  meteor  dancing  be- 
fore my  eyes,  promising  me  my  wish  only  to 
disappoint  me,  and  none  but  the  king  and  his 
ministers  can  tell  when  you  and  I  shall  come 
together.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  period, 
though  so  often  postponed,  is  not  far  distant, 
and  mat  once  more  I  shall  behold  you,  and 
experience  your  power  to  make  winter  gay 
and  sprightly. 

I  have  a  kitten  the  drollest  of  all  creatures 
that  ever  wore  a  cat's  skin.  Her  gambols  are 
not  to  be  described,  and  would  be  incredible, 
if  they  could.  In  point  of  size  she  is  likely 
to  be  a  kitten  always,  being  extremely  small 
of  her  age,  but  time,  I  suppose,  that  spoils 
everything,  will  make  her  also  a  cat  Vou 
will  see  her,  I  hope,  before  that  melancholy 
period  shall  arrive,  for  no  wisdom  that  she 
may  gain  by  experience  and  reflection  here- 
after will  compensate  the  loss  of  her  pres- 
ent hilarity.  She  is  dressed  in  a  tortoise- 
shell  suit,  and  I  know  that  you  will  delight 
in  her. 

Mrs.  Throckmorton  carries  us  to-morrow 
in  her  chaise  to  Chicheley.  The  event,  how- 
ever, must  be  supposed  to  depend  on  ele- 
ments, at  Icadt  on  the  state  of  the  atmos- 

scciire  il  for  the  Uev.  Mr.  Po'ttlethwaite,  the  curate.    Mr. 
Pcan  was  ultimately  appointed. 
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phere,  which  id  turbulent  beyond  measure. 
Yesterday  it  thundered,  last  night  it  light- 
ened, and  at  three  this  morning  I  saw  the 
sky  as  red  as  a  city  in  flames  could  have 
made  it.  I  have  a  leech  in  a  bottle  that  fore- 
tells all  these  prodigies  and  convulsions  of 
nature.  No,  not  as  you  will  naturally  con- 
jecture, by  articulate  utterance  of  oracular 
notices,  but  by  a  variety  of  gesticulations, 
which  here  I  have  not  room  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  no  change 
of  weather  surprises  him,  and  that,  in  point 
of  the  earliest  and  most  accurate  intelligence 
he  is  worth  all  the  barometers  in  the  world. 
None  of  them,  all,  indeed,  can  make  the 
least  pretence  to  foretell  thunder — a  species 
of  capacity  of  which  he  has  given  the  most 
unequivocal  evidence.  I  gave  but  six-pence 
for  him,  which  is  a  groat  more  than  the  mar- 
ket price,  though  he  is  in  fact,  or  rather  would 
be,  if  leeches  were  not  found  in  every  ditch, 
an  invaluable  acquisition.  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Nov.  1ft,  1787. 

I  thank  you  for  the  solicitude  that  you  ex- 
press on  tne  subject  of  my  present  studies. 
The  work  is  undoubtedly  long  and  laborious, 
but  it  has  an  end,  and,  proceeding  leisurely, 
with  a  due  attention  to  the  use  of  air  and  ex- 
ercise, it  is  possible  that  I  may  live  to  finish 
it  Assure  yourself  of  one  thing,  that,  though 
to  a  by-stander  it  may  seem  an  occupation 
surpassing  the  powers  of  a  constitution  never 
very  athletic,  and  at  present  not  a  little  the 
worse  for  wear,  I  can  invent  for  myself  no 
employment  that  does  not  exhaust  my  spir- 
its more.  I  will  not  pretend  to  account  for 
this ;  I  will  only  say,  that  it  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  predilection  for  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment, but  that  the  fact  is  really  so.  I  have 
even  found  that  those  plaything-avocations 
which  one  may  execute  almost  without  any 
attention,  fatigue  me,  and  wear  me  away, 
while  such  as  engage  me  much  and  attach 
me  closely,  are  rather  serviceable  to  me  than 
otherwise.  W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

Tbe  Lodge,  Not.  97, 1787. 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  my  dearest  cous- 
in, to  sit  down  contented  under  the  demands 
of  necessity,  because  they  are  such.  I  am 
sensible  that  you  cannot,  in  my  uncle^s  pres- 
ent  infirm  state,  and  of  which  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  expect  any  considerable  amendment, 
indulge  either  us  or  yourself  with  a  journey 
to  Weston.  Yourself,  I  say,  both  because  I 
know  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  see  Causi- 
dice  mi*  once  more,  especially  in  the  com- 

*  The  appellation  which  Sir  Thooiaa  Hesketb  uaed  to 
five  him  in  j«3t,  when  he  was  oT  tbe  Temple. 


fortable  abode  where  you  have  placed  biBi« 
and  because,  after  so  long  an  imprisonment 
in  London,  you,  who  love  the  country,  and 
have  a  taste  for  it,  would,  of  course,  be  glAd 
to  return  to  it.  For  my  own  part,  to  me  it 
is  ever  new,  and  though  I  have  now  been  an 
inhabitant  of  this  villx^  a  twelvemonth,  and 
have,  during  the  half  of  that  time,  been  at 
liberty  to  expatiate  and  to  make  discoveries, 
I  am  daily  finding  out  fresh  scenes  and  walks 
which  you  would  never  be  satisfied  with  en- 
ioying — some  of  them  are  unapproachable 
by  vou,  either  on  foot  or  in  your  carriage. 
Haa  you  twenty  toes  (whereas  I  suppose 
you  have  but  ten)  you  could  not  reach  them ; 
and  coach-wheels  have  never  been  seen  there 
since  the  flood.  Before  it  indeed,  (as  Burnet 
says,  that  the  earth  was  then  perfectly  free 
from  all  inequalities  in  its  surface,)*  they 
might  have  been  seen  there  every  day.  Wo 
have  other  walks,  both  upon  hill  tops  and 
in  valleys  beneath,  some  of  which,  by  the 
help  of  your  carriage,  and  many  of  them 
without  its  help,  would  be  always  at  your 
command. 

On  Monday  morning  last,  Sam  brought 
me  word  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  kitchen 
who  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I  ordered 
him  in.  A  plain,  decent,  elderly  figure  made 
its  appearance,  and,  being  desii^  to  sit, 
spoke  as  follows :  **  Sir,  I  am  clerk  of  the 
parish  of  All-saints  in  Northampton ;  bro- 
ther of  Mr.  C.  the  upholsterer.  It  iscustoiD- 
ary  for  the  person  in  my  office  to  annex  to 
a  bill  of  mortality,  which  he  publishes  at 
Christmas,  a  copy  of  verses.  You  will  do 
me  a  great  favor,  Sir,  if  you  would  furnish 
me  with  one."  To  this  I  replied,  "  Mr.  C, 
you  have  several  men  of  genius  in  your 
town,  why  have  you  not  applied  to  pome  of 
them?  There  is  a  namesake  of  yours  in 
particular,  C ,  the  statuary,  who,  every- 
body knows,  is  a  first-rate  maker  of  verses. 
He  surely  is  the  man  of  all  the  world  for 
your  purpose." — ^"  Ahw !  Sir,  I  have  hereto- 
fore borrowed  help  from  him,  but  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  so  much  rending  that  the  peo- 
ple of  our  town  cannot  understand  him."  I 
confess  to  you,  my  dear,  I  felt  all  the  force 
of  the  compliment  implied  in  this  speech* 
and  was  almost  ready  to  answer,  **  Perhaps, 
my  good  friend,  they  may  find  roc  unintelli^ 
gible  too  for  the  same  reason."  But  on  ask- 
ing him  whether  he  had  walked  over  to  Wes- 
ton on  purpose  to  implore  the  assistance  of 
my  muse,  and  on  his  replying  in  the  affirma- 
tive, I  felt  my  mortified  vanity  a  little  con» 
soled,  and,  pitying  the  poor  man*B  distress, 
which  appear^  to  be  considerable,  promised 
to  supply  him.  The  wagon  has  accordingly 
gone  this  day  to  Northampton  loaded  in  part 

•  S<wi  Burnet's  Tbpory  of  the  Cafth,  in  wbkh  hook,  aa 
well  as  by  other  writers,  thr  ftnTiMkiion  of  mointattis  it 
aUributcd  to  the  ageucy  of  the  (nvuA  <inlafip>.  The  dcrpgan 
of  marme  sheila  is  alleged  aa  (^vortac  tbb  hypotlMvia. 
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with  my  effasions  in  the  mortuary  style.  A 
fig  for  poets  who  write  epitaphs  upon  indl- 
Y^uals !  I  have  written  mvi  that  serves  ixoo 
hundred  persons.*" 

A  few  days  since  I  received  a  second  very 

obliging  letter  from  Mr.  M .f    He  tells 

me  Uiat  his  own  papers,  which  are  by  far  (he 
18  sorry  to  say  it)  the  most  numerous,  are 
marked  V.  I.  Z.i  Accordingly,  my  dear,  I 
mm  happy  to  find  that  I  am  engaged  in  a  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Viz,  a  gentleman  for 
whom  I  have  always  entertained  the  profound- 
est  veneration.  6ut  the  serious  fact  is,  that 
the  papers  distinguished  by  those  signatures 
have  ever  pleased  me  most,  and  struck  me  as 
the  work  of  a  sensible  man,  who  knows  the 
world  well,  and  has  more  of  Addison's  deli- 
cate humor  than  anybody. 

A  poor  man  begged  food  at  the  hall  lately. 
The  cook  gave  him  some  vermicelli  soup.  He 
ladled  it  about  some  time  with  the  spoon, 
and  then  returned  it  to  her,  ^  I  am  a  poor 
man  it  is  true,  and  I  am  very  hungry,  but  yet 
I  cannot  eat  brtth  with  maggots  in  it"  Once 
more,  my  dear,  a  thousand  thanks  for  your 
box  full  of  good  things,  useful  things,  and 
beautiful  things. 

Yours  ever,        W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Dec  4, 1787. 

I  am  glad,  my  dearest  coz,  that  my  last 
letter  proved  so  diverting.  You  may  assure 
yourself  of  the  literal  truth  of  the  whole 
Dornition,  and  that,  however  droll,  it  was  not 
in  the  least  indebted  to  any  embellishments 
of  mine. 

You  say  well,  my  dear,  that  in  Mr.  Throck- 
morton we  have  a  peerless  neighbor;  we 
have  so.  In  point  or  information  upon  all 
miportaut  subjects,  in  respect  too  of  expres- 
non  and  address,  and,  in  short,  everything 
that  entfrs  into  the  idea  of  a  gentleman,! 
have  not  found  his  equal  (not  often)  any- 
where. Were  I  asked,  who  in  ray  judgment 
Approaches  nearest  to  him  in  all  his  amiable 
qaslities  and  qualiiications,  I  should  certainly 
answer,  his  brotli^r  George,  who,  if  he  be 
not  his  exact  counterpart,  endued  with  pre- 
cisely the  same  measure  of  the  same  accom- 
plishments, is  nevertheless  deficient  in  none 

*  W«  Introduce  one  fltanza  (h>ro  these  Torees  :— 
**  Like  crowded  foreat  trees  we  stand, 
And  Mine  are  marked  to  tal\ ; 
Tho  mxm  will  amite  at  God's  command, 
And  Boon  nhall  imlte  us  all." 

f  {Hmnry  Mackenzie.)  This  popular  writer  flrst  be- 
oaoM  know  as  the  author  of  ^The  Man  of  Feeling," 
vtkirb  was  published  in  1771,  and  of  other  works  of  a 
ilmilflr  character.  Ue  aftarwards  became  a  member  of 
•  Itterary  society,  established  at  Rdinburffb,  in  1778, 
nacUr  tha  tlth*  of  the  Mirror  Club.  Here  originated  the 
Mirmr  and  txmnffer,  periodical  eosays  written  after  the 
WBamier  of  the  &p«ctalor,  of  which  he  was  the  ediUM*  and 
wtodpal  contributor.    He  died  In  1S31. 

I  la  a  perlodioii  called  •'The  Loouger." 


of  them,  and  is  of  a  character  singularly 
agreeable,  in  respect  of  a  certain  manly,  I  had 
almost  said  heroic,  frankness,  with  which  his 
air  strikes  one  almost  immediately.  So  far 
as  his  opportunities  have  gone,  he  has  ever 
been  as  friendly  and  obliging'  to  us  as  we 
could  wish  him,  and,  were  he  lord  of  the  h.all 
to-morrow,  would,  I  dare  say,  conduct  him- 
self towards  us  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave 
us  as  little  sensible  as  possible  of  the  re- 
moval of  its  present  owners.  But  all  this  I 
say,  my  dear,  merely  for  the  sake  of  stating 
the  matter  as  it  is ;  not  in  order  to  obviate  or 
to  prove  the  inexpedience  of  any  future  plan 
of  yours  concerning  the  place  of  our  resi- 
dence. Providence  and  time  shape  every- 
thing— I  should  rather  say  Providence  alone, 
for  time  has  often  no  hand  in  the  wonderful 
changes  that  we  experience ;  they  take  place 
in  a  moment  It  is  not  therefore  worth 
while  perhaps  to  consider  much  what  we  will 
or  will  not  do  in  years  to  come,  concerning 
which  all  that  I  can  say  with  certainty  at 
present  is,  that  those  years  will  be  the  most 
welcome  in  which  I  can  see  the  most  of  you. 

W.C. 


TO  THE   REV.  WALTER    BA60T. 

Weston,  Dec  6, 1787. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^A  short  time  since,  by 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Throckmorton's  chaise,  Mrs. 
Unwin  and  I  reached  Chichely.  "Now," 
said  1  to  Mrs.  Chester,  "  I  shall  write  boldly 
to  your  brother  Walter,  and  will  do  it  imme- 
diately. I  have  passed  the  gulf  that  parted 
us,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  hear  it."  But  let 
not  the  man  who  translates  Homer  be  so 
presumptuous  as  to  have  a  will  of  his  own, 
or  to  promise  anything.  A  fortnight  has,  I 
suppose,  elapsed  since  I  paid  this  visit,  and  I 
am  only  now  beginning  to  fulfil  what  I  then 
undertook  to  accomplish  without  delay.  The 
old  Grecian  must  answer  for  it. 

I  spent  my  morning  there  so  agreeably  that 
I  have  ever  since  regretted  more  sensibly  that 
there  are  five  miles  of  a  dirty  country  inter- 
posed between  us.  For  the  increase  of  my 
pleasure,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  your 
brother,  the  Bishop,  there.  We  had  much 
talk  about  many  things,  but  most,  I  believe 
about  Homer ;  and  great  satisfaction  it  gave 
me  to  find  that  on  the  most  important  points 
of  thai  subject  his  Lordship  and  I  were  ex- 
actly of  one  mind.  In  the  course  of  our  con- 
versation, he  produced  from  his  pocket-book 
a  translation  of  the  first  ten  or  twelve  lines 
of  the  Iliad,  and,  in  order  to  leave  my  judg- 
ment free,  informed  me  kindly  at  the  same 
time  that  they  were  not  his  own.  I  read 
them,  and,  according  to  the  best  of  my  rec- 
ollection of  the  original,  found  them  well 
executed.  The  Bishop  indeed  acknowledged 
that  they  were  not  faultless,  neither  did  I  find 
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them  80.  Had  they  been  such,  I  should  have 
felt  their  perfection  as  a  discouragement 
hardly  to  be  surmounted ;  for  at  that  passage 
I  have  labored  more  abundantly  than  at  any 
other,  and  hitherto  with  the  least  success.  1 
am  convinced  that  Homer  placed  it  at  the 
threshold  of  his  work  as  a  scarecrow  to  all 
translators.  Now,  Walter,  if  thou  knowest 
the  author  of  this  version,  and  it  be  not  trea- 
son against  thy  brother's  confidence  in  tliy 
secrecy,  declare  him  to  me.  Had  I  been  so 
happy  as  to  have  seen  the  Bishop  again  be- 
fore he  left  this  country,  I  should  certainly 
have  a^ked  him  the  question,  having  a  curi- 
osity upon  the  matter  that  is  extremely  trou- 
blesome.* 

The  awkward  situation  in  which  you  found 
yourself  on  receiving  a  visit  from  an  author- 
ess, whose  works,  though  presented  to  you 
long  before,  you  had  never  read,  made  me 
laugh,  and  it  was  no  sin  against  my  friend- 
ship for  you  to  do  so.  It  was  a  ridiculous 
distress,  and  I  can  laugh  at  it  even  now.  I 
hope  she  catechized  you  well.  How  did  you 
extricate  yourself? — Now  laugh  at  me.  The 
clerk  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  in  the  town 
of  Northampton,  having  occasion  for  a  poet, 
has  appointed  me  to  the  office.  1  found  my- 
self obliged  to  comply.  The  bell-man  comes 
next,  and  then,  1  think,  though  even  borne 
upon  your  swan's  quill,  I  can  soar  no  higher  I 
I  am,  my  dear  friend,  faithfully  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Dec.  !«,  1786. 

I  thank  you  for  the  snip  of  cloth,  com- 
monly called  a  pattern.  At  present  I  have 
two  coats,  and  but  one  back.  If  at  any  time, 
hereafter,  I  should  find  myself  possessed  of 
fewer  coats,  or  more  backs,  it  will  be  of  use 
to  me. 

Though  I  have  thought  proper  never  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  arrival  of  my  MSS. 
together  with  the  other  good  things  in  the 
box,  yet  certain  it  is  that  I  received  them.  I 
have  furbished  up  the  tenth  book  till  it  is  as 
bright  as  silver,  and  am  now  occupied  in  be- 
stowing the  same  labor  upon  the  eleventh. 
The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  are  in  the  hands 

of ,  and  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  are 

ready  to  succeed  them.  This  notable  job  is 
the  delight  of  my  heart,  and  how  sorry  shall 
I  be  when  it  is  ended ! 

The  smith  and  the  carpenter,  ray  dear,  are 
both  in  the  room  hanging  a  bell ;  if  I  there- 
fore make  a  thousand  blunders  let  the  said 
intruders  answer  for  them  all. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear,  for  your  history  of 

the  G 8.    What  changes  in  that  family ! 

And  how  many  thousand  families  have  in  the 
same  time  experienced  changes  as  violent  as 

*  The  author  was  Lord  Bagot 


theirs !  The  course  of  a  rapid  river  is  th« 
justest  of  all  emblems  to  express  the  varia- 
bleness of  our  scene  below.  Shokspeare 
says,  none  ever  bathed  himself  twice  in  the 
same  stream,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
world  upon  which  we  close  our  eye»  at  night 
is  never  the  same  with  that  on  which  we 
open  them  in  the  morning. 

I  do  not  always  say,  give  my  love  to  my 
uncle,*  because  he  knows  that  I  always  love 
him.  I  do  not  always  present  Mrs.  iJnwin'a 
love  to  you,  partly  for  the  same  reAson, 
(deuce  take  the  smitn  and  the  carpenter,) 
and  partly  because  I  forget  it  But  to  pre- 
sent my  own,  I  forget  never,  for  I  always 
have  to  finish  my  letter,  which  I  know  not 
how  to  do,  my  dearest  Coz,  without  telling 
you,  that  I  am 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Dec  \X  17B7. 

Dear  Sir, — Unless  my  memory  deceives 
me,  I  forewarned  you  that  I  should  prove  a 
very  unpunctual  correspondent  The  work 
that  lies  before  me  engages  unavoidably  mv 
whole  attention.  The  length  of  it,  the  spirit 
of  it,  and  the  exactness  that  is  requisite  to 
its  due  performance,  are  so  many  moat  inter- 
esting subjects  of  consideration  to  me,  who 
find  that  my  best  attempts  are  only  intro- 
ductory to  others,  and  that  what  to-day  I 
suppose  finished  to  morrow  I  must  begin 
again.  Thus  it  fares  with  a  translator  of 
Homer.  To  exhibit  the  majesty  of  such  a 
poet  in  a  modern  language  is  a  task  that  no 
man  can  estimate  the  difficulty  of  till  he  at- 
tempts it.  To  paraphrase  him  looM'ly,  to 
hang  him  with  trappings  that  do  not  belong 
to  him,  all  this  is  comparatively  easy.  Bui 
to  represent  him  with  only  his  own  orna- 
ments, and  still  to  preserve  his  dignity,  is  a 
labor  that,  if  I  hope  m  any  measure  to  achieve 
it,  I  am  sensible  can  only  be  achieved  by  the 
most  assiduous  and  most  unremitting  atten- 
tion. Our  studies  however  different  in  them- 
selves, in  respect  of  the  means  by  which  they 
are  to  be  successfully  carried  on,  bear  some 
resemblance  to  each  other.  A  perseverance 
that  nothing  can  discourage,  a  minutenc&s  of 
observation  that  suffers  nothing  to  escape, 
and  a  determination  not  to  bo  seduced  from 
the  straight  line  that  lies  before  us  by  any 
images  with  which  fancy  may  present  u?,  are 
essentials  that  should  be  common  to  us  bo;h. 
There  are,  perhaps,  few  arduous  undert.^k- 
ings  that  are  not  in  fact  more  arduous  than 
we  at  first  supposed  them.  As  we  proce<*d. 
difficulties  increase  upon  us,  but  our  hc^i^^ 
gather  strength  also,  and  we  conquer  diffi- 
culties which,  could  we  have  fore!*een  tbcm, 
we  should  never  have  had  the  boldness  to 

*  Aflhlej  CowtMiT)  Eaq. 
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encounter.  May  this  be  your  experience,  as  I 
doubt  not  that  it  will.  Yon  possess  by  na^ 
ture  all  that  is  necessary  to  success  in  the 
profession  that  you  have  chosen.  What  re- 
mains is  in  your  own  power.  They  say  of 
poets  that  they  must  be  bom  such :  so  must 
mathematiciansi  so  must  great  generals,  and 
so  must  lawyers,  and  so  indeed  must  men  of 
all  denominations,  or  it  is  not  possible  that 
they  should  excel.  But,  with  whatever  fac- 
ulties we  are  bom,  and  to  whatever  studies 
our  genius  may  direct  us,  studies  they  must 
BtiU  be.  I  am  persuaded  that  Milton  did  not 
write  his  "Panidise  Lost,"  nor  Homer  his 
•*  Iliad,"  nor  Newton  his  "  Principia,"  without 
ifomense  labor.  Nature  gave  them  a  bias  to 
their  respective  pursuits,  and  that  strong  pro- 
pensity, I  suppose,  is  what  we  mean  by 
genius.  The  rest  they  gave  themselves. 
**3i£acte  esto,"  therefore  imve  no  fears  for 
the  issue ! 

I  have  had  a  second  kind  letter  from  your 

friend,  Mr. ,  which  I  have  just  answered. 

I  must  not,  I  find,  hope  to  see  him  here,  at 
least,  I  must  not  much  expect  it  He  has  a 
iamily  that  does  not  permit  him  to  fly  south- 
ward. I  have  also  a  notion  that  we  three 
could  spend  a  few  days  comfortably  toge- 
ther, especially  in  a  country  like  this,  abound- 
ing tn  scenes  with  which  I  am  sure  you  would 
both  be  delighted.  Having  lived  till  lately 
at  some  distance  from  the  spot  that  I  now 
inhabit,  and  havine^  never  been  master  of  any 
Bort  of  vehicle  whatever,  it  is  but  just  now 
that  I  begin  myself  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  beauties  of  our  situation.  To  you  1  may 
hope  one  time  or  other  to  show  them,  ana 
shall  be  happy  to  do  it  when  an  opportunity 
offers. 

Yours,  most  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESXETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  1, 1786. 
Now  for  another  story  almost  incredible ! 
A  story  that  would  be  quite  such,  if  it  was 
not  certain  that  you  give  me  credit  for  any- 
thing. I  have  read  the  poem  for  the  sake  of 
which  you  sent  the  paper,  and  was  much  en- 
tertained by  it.  You  think  it  perhaps,  as 
rery  well  you  may,  the  only  piece  of  that 
kind  that  was  ever  produced.  It  is  indeed 
original,  for  I  dare  say  Mr.  Merry*  never  saw 
mine ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  unique.  For 
most  true  it  is,  my  aear,  (hat  ten  years  since, 
having  a  letter  to  write  to  a  friend  of  mine 
to  whom  I  could  write  anything,  I  filled  a 

*  R«  belonged  to  what  wits  formerly  known  by  Uie 
fame  of  the  Dellft  Crtinca  BchooU  at  Florence,  whoee 
wriciags  were  characterised  by  an  aAsctation  of  style 
■ad  •entliiient^  which  obtained  its  admirers  In  this  coun- 
trf.  The  ladtgnant  mui»e  of  Gtflbrd,  In  his  well-known 
8«Tla4  wdA  Mvriad,  at  len^  Yindicaled  the  cause  of 
ioaiid  laate  and  Judgment ;  and  nucli  was  the  efltect  of 
htf  eanatic  laUre,  that  ihie  apurlotia  and  corrupt  style 
rqjldijr  dl•i^»po•red. 


whole  sheet  with  a  composition,  both  in  meas- 
ure and  in  manner,  precisely  similar.  I  have 
in  vain  searched  for  it.  It  is  either  bumt  or 
lost  Could  I  have  found  it,  you  would  have 
had  double  postage  to  pay.  For  that  one 
man  in  Italy  and  another  in  England,  who 
never  saw  each  other,  should  stumble  on  a 
species  of  verse,  in  which  no  other  man  ever 
wrote  (and  I  believe  that  to  be  the  case)  and 
upon  a  style  and  manner  too  of  which,  I  sup- 
pose, that  neither  of  them  had  ever  seen  an 
example,  appears  to  me  so  extraordinary  a 
fact  that  I  must  have  sent  you  mine,  what- 
ever it  had  cost  you,  and  am  really  vexed  that 
I  cannot  authenticate  the  story  by  producing 
a  voucher.  The  measure  I  recollect  to  have 
been  perfectly  the  same,  and  as  to  the  man- 
ner I  am  equally  sure  of  that,  and  from  this 
circumstance,  that  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  never 
laughed  more  at  any  production  of  mine,  per- 
haps not  even  at  John  Gilpin.  But  for  all 
this,  my  dear,  you  must,  as  I  said,  give  me 
credit,  for  the  thing  itself  is  gone  to  that 
limbo  of  vanity  where  alone,  says  Milton, 
things  lost  on  earth  are  to  be  met  with. 
Said  limbo  is,  as  you  know,  in  the  moon, 
whither  I  could  not  at  present  convey  myself 
without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  and  incon- 
venience. 

This  morning,  being  the  morning  of  new 
year's  day,  I  sent  to  the  hall  a  copy  of  verses, 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Throckmorton,  entitled 
"  The  Wish,  or  the  Poet's  New  Year's  Gift." 
We  dine  there  to-morrow,  when  I  suppose  I 
shall  hear  news  of  them.*  Their  kindness  is 
so  great,  and  they  seize  with  such  eagerness 
every  opportunity  of  doing  all  they  think  will 
please  us,  that  I  held  myself  almost  in  duty 
bound  to  treat  them  with  this  stroke  of  my 
profession. 

The  small-pox  has  done,  I  believe,  all  that 
it  has  to  do  at  Weston.  Old  folks,  and  even 
women  with  child,  have   been   inoculated. 

*  The  poet*a  wish  is  so  expressire  of  the  poet^s  taste, 
and  there  is  so  beautiful  a  turn  in  Uiem  complimentary 
verses,  that  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  inserting 
them. 

THE    POKT*S    NEW   YBAR*8    OirT 
TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

**  Maria  I  I  have  every  good 
For  thee  wishM  many  a  time, 
Both  sad  and  in  a  cheerful  mood. 
But  never  yet  in  rhyme. 

To  wish  thee  fairer  is  no  need. 
More  prudent,  or  more  sprighUy, 

Or  more  ingenious,  or  more  treed 
From  temper-flaws  unsightly. 

What  fkvor  then  not  yet  possessM 

Can  I  for  thee  require, 
In  wedded  love  already  blest. 

To  thy  whole  hearths  desire  ? 

None  here  is  happy  but  in  part 

Full  bliss  Is  bass  divine ; 
There  dwells  some  wish  in  every  heart. 

And  doubtless  one  in  thine. 

That  wish,  on  some  (hir  future  day. 

Which  fate  shaU  brightiy  gUd, 
CTis  blameless,  be  it  what  it  may,) 

I  wiah  U  aUfolfiUM." 
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We  talk  of  our  freedom,  and  some  of  us  are 
free  enou^,  but  not  the  poor.  Dependent 
as  they  are  upon  parish  bounty,  they  are* 
sometimes  obliged  to  submit  to  impositions 
which,  perhaps  in  France  itself,  could  hardly 
be  paralleleo.  Can  man  or  woman  be  said 
to  be  free,  who  is  commanded  to  take  a  dis- 
temper sometimes,  at  least,  mortal,  and  in 
circumstances  most  likely  to  make  it  so  t  No 
circumstance  whatever  was  permitted  to  ex- 
empt the  inhabitants  of  Weston.  The  old 
as  well  as  ihe  young,  and  the  pregnant  as 
well  as  they  who  had  only  themselves  within 
them,  have  been  inoculated.  Were  I  asked 
who  is  the  most  arbitrary  sovereign  on  earth, 
I  should  answer,  neither  the  king  of  France, 
nor  the  grand  signior,  but  an  overseer  of  the 
poor  in  Enf^land.* 

I  am  as  heretofore  occupied  with  Homer : 
my  present  occupation  is  the  revisal  of  all  I 
have  done,  viz.,  the  first  fifteen  books.  I 
stand  amazed  at  my  own  exceeding  dexterity 
in  the  business,  being  verily  persuaded  that, 
as  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  have  improved  the 
work  to  double  its  value. 

That  you  may  begin  the  new  year  and  end 
it  in  all  health  and  happiness,  and  many  more 
when  the  present  shall  have  been  long  an  old 
one,  is  the  ardent  wi»h  of  Mrs.  Unwin  and  of 
yours,  my  dearest  coz.,  most  cordially, 

W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   WALTER   BAGOT. 

WeetOQ,  Jan.  5,  1788. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  thank  you  for  your  in- 
formation concerning  the  author  of  the  trans- 
lation of  those  lines.  Had  a  man  of  less 
note  and  ability  than  Lord  Bagot  produced 
it,  I  should  have  been  discouraged.  As  it  is, 
I  comfort  myself  with  the  thought  that  even 
he  accounted  it  an  achievement  worthy  of 
his  powers,  and  that  even  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult. Though  I  never  had  the  honor  to  be 
known  to  his  lordship,  T  remember  him  well 
at  Westminster,  and  the  reputation  in  which 
he  stood  there.  Since  that  time  I  have  never 
seen  him  except  once,  many  years  ago,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  I  heard  him  speak 
on  the  subject  of  a  drainage  bill  better  than 
any  member  there.     • 

My  first  thirteen  books  have  been  criticised 
in  London ;  have  been  by  me  accommodated 
to  those  criticisms,  returued  to  Loudon  in 
their  improved  state,  and  sent  back  to  Wes- 
ton with  an  imprimatur.  This  would  satisfy 
some  poets  less  anxious  than  myself  about 
what  they  expose  in  public ;  but  it  has  not 
satisfied  me.  I  am  now  revising  them  again 
by  the  light  of  my  own  critical  taper,  and 
make  more  alterations  than  at  first    But  are 

*  llie  diaooTery  of  vifffinrtlon,  atnoe  the  ibove  period, 
bas  eotiOed  ttie  nune  of  Jenner  to  rank  among  the  bene- 
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they  improvements?  you  will  ask.  Is  not 
the  spirit  of  the  work  endangered  by  all  this 
attention  to  correctness?  I  think  and  hope 
that  it  is  not  Being  well  aware  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  catastrophe,  I  guard  partio<- 
ularly  against  it  Where  I  find  that  a  ser- 
vile adherence  to  the  ori^nal  would  render 
the  passage  less  animated  than  it  would  be, 
I  still,  as  at  the  first,  allow  myself  a  liberty. 
On  all  other  occasions  I  prune  with  an  un- 
sparing hand,  determined  that  there  t^hall  not 
be  found  in  the  whole  translation  an  idea  that 
is  not  Homer's.  My  ambition  is  to  produce 
the  closest  copy  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  harmonious  as  I  know  how  to  make 
it  This  being  my  object,  you  will  no  longer 
think,  if  inde^  you  have  thought  it  at  all, 
that  I  am  unnecessarily  and  over-much  in- 
dustrious. The  original  surpasses  every- 
thing ;  it  is  of  an  immense  length,  is  com- 
posed in  the  best  language  ever  u>sed  upon 
earth,  and  deserves,  indeed  demands  all  the 
labor  that  any  translator,  be  he  who  he  may, 
can  possibly  bestow  on  it  Of  this  1  am 
sure ;  and  your  brother,  the  good  bishop,  is 
of  the  same  mind,  that  at  present  mere  Eng- 
lish readers  know  no  more  of  Homer  m 
reality  than  if  he  had  never  been  translated. 
That  consideration  indeed  it  was,  which 
mainly  induced  me  to  the  undertaking ;  and 
if,  after  all,  either  through  idleness  or  dotage 
upon  what  I  have  already  done,  I  leave  it 
chargeable  with  the  same  incorrectness  as 
my  predecessors,  or  indeed  with  any  other 
that  I  may  be  able  to  amend,  I  had  better 
have  amused  myself  otherwise :  and  you,  I 
know,  are  of  my  opinion. 

I  send  you  the  clerk's  verses,  of  which  I 
told  you.  They  are  very  clerk-like,  as  you 
will  perceive.  But  plain  truth  in  plain  words 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  com- 
position on  such  an  occasion.  I  might  have 
altempted  something  very  fine,  but  I  hen  the 
persons  principally  concerned,  viz.,  my  read- 
ers, would  not  have  understood  me.  If  it 
puts  them  in  mind  that  they  arc  mortal,  its 
best  end  is  answered. 

My  dear  Walter,  adieu ! 

Yours  faithfully,      W.  C. 


TO  LAOT   HBSKETH. 

The  lodKo,  Jan.  It, 

When  I  have  prose  enough  to  fill  my  paper 
which  is  always  the  case  when  I  write  to  yoa» 
I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  ^ve  a  third  part 
of  it  to  verse.  Yet  tliis  I  must  do,  or  I  must 
make  my  packets  more  costly  tluui  worship- 
ful, by  doubling  the  po^^tage  upon  you,  which 
I  stiould  hold  to  be  unreasonaole.  8ee  then 
the  true  reason  why  I  did  not  send  ^ ou  that 
same  acribblement*  till  you  desired  tt     Th« 
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thoaght  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  me 
on  all  such  occasions  is  this : — ^Is  not  your 
cousin  coming?  Why  are  you  impatient? 
Will  it  not  be  time  enough  to  show  her 
your  fine  things  when  she  arrives  ? 

Fine  things  indeed  I  have  few.  He  who 
has  Homer  to  transcribe  may  well  be  con- 
tented to  do  little  else.  As  when  an  ass, 
being  harnessed  with  ropes  to  a  sand-cart, 
drags  with  hanging  ears  his  heavy  burden, 
neither  filling  the  long-echoing  streets  with 
his  harmonious  bray,  nor  throwing  up  his 
heels  behind,  frolicsome  and  airy,  as  asses 
ieH4  engaged  are  wont  to  do ;  so  I,  satisfied 
to  find  myself  indispensably  obliged  to  ren- 
der into  the  best  possible  English  metre 
eight-and-forty  Greek  books,  of  which  the 
two  finest  poems  in  the  world  consist,  ac- 
count it  quite  sufficient  if  I  may  at  last 
achieve  that  labor,  and  seldom  allow  myself 
those  pretty  little  vagaries  in  which  I  should 
otherwise  delight,  and  of  which,  if  I  should 
live  long  enough,  I  intend  hereafter  to  enjoy 
my  fill. 

This  is  the  reason,  my  dear  cousin,  if  I 
may  be  permitted  to  coll  you  so  in  the  s;ime 
breath  with  which  I  have  uttered  this  truly 
heroic  comparison ;  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
produce  at  present  but  few  occasional  poems, 
And  the  preceding  reason  is  that  which  may 
account  satisfactorily  enough  for  my  with- 
holding the  very  few  that  I  do  produce.  A 
thought  sometimes  strikes  me  before  I  rise ; 
if  it  runs  readily  into  verse,  and  I  can  finish 
it  before  bnuiktast,  it  is  well;  otherwise  it 
die.H  and  is  forgotten ;  for  all  the  subsequent 
hotirn  are  devoted  to  Homer. 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  saw  for  the 
first  lime  Buubury's*  new  print,  the  "  Propa- 
gation of  a  Lie."  Mr.  Throckmorton  sent  it 
for  the  amusement  of  our  party.  Bunbury 
»eIU  humor  by  the  yard,  and  is,  I  suppose, 
the  first  vender  of  it  who  ever  did  so.  He 
eonnot  therefore  be  said  to  have  humor  with- 
out measure  (pardon  a  pun,  my  dear,  from  a 
man  who  has  not  made  one  before  these 
forty  years)  thouii^h  he  may  certainly  be  said 
to  He  immeasurably  droll. 

The  original  thought  is  good,  and  the  ex- 
emplification of  it  in  those  very  expresHive 
figures,  admirable.  A  poem  on  the  same 
subject,  displaying  all  that  is  displayed  in 
tho«e  attitudes  and  in  those  features  (for 
Uees  they  can  hardly  be  C4illed)  would  be 
most  excellent.  The  affinity  of  the  two  arts, 
Tiz.,  verse  and  painting,  has  been  often  ob- 
served ;  possibly  the  happiest  illustration  of 
it  would  be  found,  if  some  poet  would  ally 
him*c\f  to  Kome  draughtsman,  as  Bunbury, 
and  undertake  to  write  everjrthing  ho  should 
^r^w.  Then  let  a  musician  be  admitted  of 
the  party.  He  should  compose  the  said 
adapting  notes  to  it  exactly  accommo- 

•  Tte  cctotratod  carloatitrisL 


dated  to  the  theme ;  so  should  the  sister  arts 
be  proved  to  be  indeed  sisters,  and  the  world 
die  of  laughing.  W.  C. 

TO  THE   RKV.  JOHN   RBWTOK.* 

Jan.  31, 1788. 

My  dear  Friend, — Your  last  letter  informed 
us  that  you  were  likely  to  be  much  occupied 
for  some  time  in  writing  on  a  subject  thai 
must  be  interesting  to  a  person  of  your  feel- 
ings— ^the  slave  trade.  I  was  unwilling  to 
interrupt  your  progress  in  so  good  a  work, 
and  have  therefore  enjoined  myself  a  longer 
silence  than  I  should  otherwise  have  thought 
excusable ;  though,  to  say  the  truth,  did  not 
our  once  intimate  fellowship  in  the  things  of 
God  recur  to  my  remembrance,  and  present 
me  with  something  like  a  warrant  for  doing 
it,  I  should  hardly  prevail  with  myself  to 
write  at  all.  Letters,  such  as  mine,  to  a 
person  of  a  character  such  as  yours,  are  like 
snow  in  harvest ;  and  you  well  say,  that  if  I 
will  send  you  a  letter  that  you  can  answer, 
I  shall  maJce  your  part  of  the  business  easier 
than  it  is.  This  I  would  gladly  do ;  but  though 
I  abhor  a  vacuum  as  much  as  nature  herself  is 
said  to  do,  yet  a  vacuum  I  am  bound  to  feel 
of  all  such  matter  as  may  merit  your  perusal. 

I  expected  that  before  this  time  I  should 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  friend 
Mr.  Beau,f  but  his  stay  in  this  country  was 
so  short,  that  it  was  hardly  possible  he  should 
find  an  opportunity  to  call.  I  have  not  only 
heard  a  high  character  of  that  gentlenum 
from  yourself,  whose  opinion  of  men,  as  well 
lUH  of  other  matters,  weighs  more  with  me 
than  anybody*s ;  but  from  two  or  three  dif* 
ferent  persons  likewise,  not  ill  qualified  to 
judge.  From  all  that  I  have  heard,  both 
from  you  and  them,  I  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  I  shall  find  him  both  an  agre^ 
able  and  useful  neighbor ;  and  if  he  can  be 
content  with  me  (K)r  that  seems  doubtful, 
poet  as  I  am,  and  row,  alas !  nothing  more), 
it  seems  certain  tliat  I  shall  be  highly  satis- 
fied with  him. 

Here  is  much  shifting  and  changing  of 
ministers.     Two  are  passing  away,  and  two 

are  stepping  into  the  places.     Mr.  B ^  I 

suppose,  whiom  I  know  not,  is  almost  upon 

the  wing;  and  Mr.  P 4  ^*^  whom  I 

have  not  been  very  much  acquainted,  is  either 
going  or  gone.  A  Mr.  C is  come  to  oc- 
cupy, for  the  present  at  least,  the  pUce  of 
Uie  former ;  and  if  he  c&n  possess  himself  of 
the  two  curacies  of  Ravenstone  and  Weston, 
wil^  I  imtigine,  take  up  his  abode  here.  Hay. 
ing,  as  I  understood,  no  engagements  elae- 
wticre,  he  will  doubtless  he  happy  to  obtain 
a  lasting  one  in  this  country.     What  accept- 

♦  Privaie  correnpondenoe. 
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ance  he  finds  among  the  people  of  Raven- 
atone  I  have  not  heard,  but  at  Olney,  where 
he  has  preached  once,  he  was  hailed  as  the 
san  by  the  Greenkmders  after  half  a  year  of 
lamp-light. 

Providence  interposed  to  preserve  me  from 
the  heaviest  affliction  that  I  can  now  suffer, 
or  I  had  lately  lost  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  in  a 
way  the  most  shocking  imaginable.  Having 
kindled  her  fire  in  the  room  where  she  dresses 
(an  office  that  she  always  performs  for  her- 
self), she  placed  the  candle  on  the  hearth, 
4nd,  kneeling,  addressed  herself  to  her  devo- 
tions. A  thought  struck  her,  while  thus 
occupied,  that  the  candle,  being  short,  might 
possibly  catch  her  clothes.  She  pinched  it 
out  with  the  tongs,  and  set  it  on  the  table. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  chamber  was  so  filled 
with  smoke  that  her  eyes  watered,  and  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  see  across  it  Sup- 
posing that  it  proceeded  from  the  chimney, 
•he  pushed  the  billets  backward,  and,  while 
•he  did  so,  casting  her  eye  downwaid,  per- 
ceived that  her  dress  was  on  fire.  In  fact, 
before  she  extinguished  the  candle,  the  mis- 
ehief  that  she  apprehended  was  begun ;  and 
when  she  related  the  matter  to  me,  she 
showed  me  her  clothes  with  a  hole  burnt  in 
them  as  large  as  this  sheet  of  paper.  It  is 
not  possible,  perliaps,  that  so  tragical  a  death 
•hould  overtake  a  person  actually  engaged 
in  prayer,  for  her  escape  seems  almost  a 
miracle.  Her  presence  of  mind,  by  which 
•he  was  enabled,  without  calling  for  help 
or  waiting  for  it,  to  gather  up  her  clothes 
and  plunge  them,  burning  as  they  were,  in 
water,  seems  as  wonderful  a  part  of  the  oc- 
currence as  any.  The  very  report  of  fire, 
though  distant,  has  rendered  hundreds  tor- 
pid and  incapable  of  self-succor ;  how  much 
more  was  such  a  disability  to  be  expected, 
when  the  fire  had  not  seized  a  neighbor's 
house,  or  begun  its  devastations  on  our  own, 
but  was  actually  consuming  the  apparel  that 
•he  wore,  and  seemed  in  possession  of  her 
person. 

It  draws  toward  supper-time.  1  tliertfore 
heartily  wish  you  a  good  ni^ht;  and,  with 
our  best  affections  to  yourself,  Mrs.  Newton, 
and  Miss  Catlett,  I  remain,  my  dear  friend, 
tnily  and  warmly  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY   HESKETH. 

Ttke  Lod(^>,  Jan.  an,  178B. 

My  dearest  Coz., — ^It  is  a  fortnight  since  I 
heard  from  you,  that  is  to  s:iy,  a  week- 
longer  than  you  have  accustomed  me  to  wait 
for  a  letter.  I  do  not  forget  that  you  have 
recommended  it  to  me,  on  occasions  some- 
what similar,  to  banish  all  anxiety,  and  to 
ascribe  your  silence  only  to  the  interruptions 
of  company.  Grood  advice,  my  dear,  but  not 
easily  taken  by  a  man  circumstanced  as  1 


am.  I  have  learned  in  the  school  of  adver* 
sity,  a  school  from  which  I  have  no  expecta- 
tion that  I  shall  ever  be  dismissed,  to  appre- 
hend the  worst,  and  have  ever  found  it  the 
only  course  in  which  I  can  indulge  myself 
without  the  least  danger  of  incurring  a  dis- 
appointment This  kind  of  experience,  con- 
tinued through  many  years,  has  given  me 
such  an  habitual  bias  to  the  gloomy  side  of 
ever^'thing,  that  I  never  have  a  momenVs 
ease  on  any  subject  to  which  I  am  not  indi^ 
ferent  How  then  can  I  be  easy  when  I  am 
left  afloat  upon  a  sea  of  endless  conjectures, 
of  which  you  furnish  the  occasion.  Write, 
I  beseech  you,  and  do  not  forget  that  I  am 
now  a  battered  actor  upon  thi^  turbulent 
stage ;  that  what  little  vigor  of  mind  1  ever 
had,  of  the  self-supporting  kind  I  mean,  baa 
long  since  been  broken ;  and  that,  though  I 
can  bear  nothing  well,  yet  anything  better 
than  a  state  of  ignorance  concerning  your 
welfare.  I  have  spent  hours  in  the  night  lean- 
ing  upon  my  elbow,  and  wondering  what  your 
silence  means.  I  entreat  you  once  more  to 
put  an  end  to  these  speculations,  which  cost 
me  more  animal  spirits  than  I  can  spare  ;  if 
you  cannot,  without  great  trouble  to  your- 
self, which  in  your  situation  may  very  pos- 
sibly be  the  case,  contrive  opportunities  of 
writing  60  frequently  as  usual,  only  say  it, 
and  I  am  content.  I  will  wait,  if  yon  deairv 
it,  as  long  for  every  letter,  but  then  let  them 
arrive  at  the  period  once  fixed,  exactly  at  the 
time,  for  my  patience  will  not  hold  out  an 
hour  beyond  it*  W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HE8KETH. 

The  Lod9^  F«^  1,  1788. 

Pardon  me,  my  dearest  cousin,  the  mourn- 
ful ditty  that  I  sent  you  last  There  are 
times  when  I  see  everything  through  a  me- 
dium that  distresses  me  to  an  insupportable 
degree,  and  that  letter  was  written  in  one  of 
them.  A  fog  that  had  for  three  days  oblit- 
erated all  the  beauties  of  Weston,  and  a 
north-east  uind,  might  possibly  contribute 
not  a  little  to  the  melancholy  that  indited  it. 
But  my  mind  is  now  ea^^y ;  your  letter  haa 
made  it  so,  and  1  feel  myself  as  blithe  mn  a 
bird  in  comparison.  I  love  y4»u,  my  cousin, 
and  cannot  suspect,  either  with  or  withont 
cause,  the  least  evil  in  which  von  mar  be 
concerned,  without  being  greatly  troobied! 
Oh,  trouble!  The  portion  of  all  mortals— 
but  mine  in  particular:  would  I  had  never 
known  thee,  or  could  bid  thee  forcwell 
forever;  for  I  mwt  thee  at  every  turn: 
my  pillows  are  stuffed  with  tliee,  roy  very 
roses  smell  of  thee,  and  even  my  cousin,  who 

*  ThU  leUer  proTa  how  much  Um  flranUve  mind  of 
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would  care  me  of  all  trouble  if  she  could,  is 
sometimeii  innocently  the  cause  of  trouble 
to  me. 

I  now  see  the  unreasonableness  of  my 
late  trouble,  and  would,  if  I  could  trust  my- 
self HO  far,  promise  never  again  to  trouble 
either  myself  or  you  in  the  same  manner, 
unless  warranted  by  some  more  substantial 
l^und  of  apprehension. 

What  I  said  concerning  Homer,  my  dear, 
was  spoken,  or  rather  written,  merely  under 
the  toflueQCo  of  a  certain  jocularity  that  I 
felt  at  that  moment  I  am  in  reality  so  far 
fVom  thinking  myself  an  ass,  and  my  trans- 
lation a  sand-cart,  that  I  rather  seem,  in  my 
own  account  of  the  matter,  one  of  those 
flaming  steeds  harnessed  to  the  chariot  of 
AfMllo,  of  which  we  read  in  the  works  of  the 
ancienta.  I  have  lately,  I  know  not  how, 
acquired  a  certain  superiority  to  myself  in 
this  business,  and  in  this  last  revisal  have 
elevated  the  expression  to  a  degree  far  sur- 
passing its  former  boast  A  few  evenings 
since,  1  had  an  opportunity  to  try  how  far  I 
mi^ht  venture  to  expect  such  success  of  my 
UlK>rs  as  can  alone  repay  them,  by  reading 
the  first  book  of  my  Iliad  to  a  friend  of  ours. 
He  dined  with  you  once  at  Olney.  His 
name  is  Greatheed,  a  man  of  letters  and  of 
ta8t4;.  He  dined  with  us,  and,  the  evening 
provinff  dark  and  dirty,  we  persuaded  him  to 
lake  a  oed.  I  entertained  him  as  I  tell  you. 
He  heard  me  with  great  attention,  and  with 
evident  symptoms  of  the  highest  satisfaction, 
which,  when  I  had  finished  the  exhibition, 
he  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  expressions  which 
I  cannot  repeat  Only  this  he  said  to  Mrs. 
rnwin,  while  I  was  in  another  room,  that  he 
had  never  entered  into  the  spirit  of  Homer 
before,  nor  had  anything  like  a  due  concep- 
tion of  his  manner.  This  I  have  said,  know- 
mg  that  it  will  please  you,  and  will  now  say 
00  more. 

Adieu !  my  dear,  will  you  never  sneak  of 
coming  to  Weston  more  ?  W.  C. 


Mrs.  King,  to  whom  the  following  letter  is 
addressed,  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  King,  Rector 
of  Pert«n  Hall,  near  Kimbolton,  and  a  con- 
nexion of  the  late  Proftjssor  Martyn,  well 
known  for  his  botanical  researches.  The 
peiUAal  of  Cowper's  Poems  had  been  the 
Beans  of  conveying  impressions  of  piety 
to  her  mind ;  and  it  was  to  record  her  grat- 
kade,  and  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  that 
ibe  wrote  a  letter,  to  whbh  tliis  is  the  reply. 

10  MBS.   KINO,  FERTEIf  HALL,  NEAR   KDIBOL- 

TON,  HUNTS.* 

Wotton  Lodge,  Feb.  IS,  1788. 

Dear  Madam^—A  letter  from  a  lady  who 
once  intimate  with  my  brother  could  not 

*  Pflvmto  ourrespoodenctf. 


fail  of  being  most  acceptable  to  me.  I  lost 
him  just  in  the  moment  when  those  truths 
which  have  recommended  my  volumes  to 
your  approbation  were  become  his  daily  sus- 
tenance, as  they  had  long  been  mine.  But 
the  will  of  God  was  done.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  had  his  life  been  spared,  being 
made  brothers  by  a  stricter  tie  than  ever  in 
the  bonds  of  the  same  faith,  hope,  and  love, 
we  should  have  been  happier  in  each  other 
than  it  was  in  the  power  of  mere  natural  af. 
fection  to  make  us.  But  it  was  his  blessing 
to  be  taken  from  a  world  in  which  he  had  no 
longer  any  wish  to  continue,  and  it  will  be 
mine,  if,  while  I  dwell  in  it,  my  time  may  not 
be  altogether  wasted.  In  order  to  effect  that 
good  end,  I  wrote  what  I  am  happy  to  find  it 
has  given  you  pleasure  to  read.  But  for  that 
pleasure,  madam,  you  are  indebted  neither  to 
me,  nor  to  my  Muse ;  but  (as  you  are  well 
aware)  to  Him  who  alone  can  make  divine 
truths  palatable,  in  whatever  vehicle  con- 
veyed. It  is  an  established  philosophical 
axiom,  that  nothing  can  communicate  what  it 
has  not  in  itself;  but,  in  the  effects  of  Chris- 
tian communion,  a  very  strong  exception  is 
found  to  this  general  rule,  however  self-evi- 
dent it  may  seem.  A  man  himself  destitute 
of  all  spiritual  consolation  may,  by  occasion, 
impart  it  to  others.  Thus  I,  it  seems,  who 
wrote  those  very  poems  to  amuse  a  mind 
oppressed  with  melancholy,  and  who  have 
myself  derived  from  them  no  other  benefit 
(for  mere  success  in  authorship  will  do  me 
no  good),  have,  nevertheless,  by  so  doing, 
comforted  others,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
administer  to  me  no  consolation.  But  I  will 
proceed  no  farther  in  this  strain,  lest  my 
prose  should  damp  a  pleasure  that  my  verse 
has  happily  excited.  On  the  contrary,  I  will 
endeavor  to  rejoice  in  your  joy,  and  especially 
because  I  have  been  myself  the  instrument 
of  conveying  it 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  obliging  letter,  I 
have  naturally  had  recourse  to  my  recollec- 
tion, to  try  if  it  would  furnish  me  with  the 
name  that  I  find  at  the  bottom  of  it  At  the 
same  time  I  am  aware  that  there  is  nothing 
more  probable  than  that  my  brother  might  be 
honored  with  your  friendship  without  men- 
tioning it  to  me;  for,  except  a  very  short 
period  before  his  death,  we  lived  necessarily 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other. 
Ascribe  it,  madam,  not  to  an  impertinent 
curiosity,  but  to  a  desire  of  better  acquaint- 
ance with  you,  if  I  take  the  liberty  to  aek , 
(since  ladies'  names,  at  least,  are  changea- 
ble) whether  yours  was  at  that  time  the  same 
as  now. 

Sincerely  wishing  you  all  happiness,  and 
especially  that  which  I  am  sure  you  covet 
most,  the  happiness  which  is  from  above,  I 
remain,  dear  madam— early  as  it  may  seem 
to  say  it,         Affectionately  yours*    W.  C. 
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TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,   ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  14, 1788. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Though  it  be  long  since  I  re- 
ceived your  last,  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  the 
impression  it  made  upon  me,  nor  how  sensi- 
bly 1  felt  myself  obliged  by  your  unreserved 
and  friendly  communications.  I  will  not  apol- 
ogize for  my  silence  in  the  interim,  because, 
apprized  as  you  are  of  my  present  occupa- 
tion, the  excuse  that  I  might  allege  will  pre- 
sent itself  to  you  of  course,  and  to  dilate  upon 
it  would  therefore  be  waste  of  paper. 

You  are  in  possession  of  the  best  security 
imaginable  for  the  due  improvement  of  your 
time,  which  is  a  just  sense  of  its  value.  Had 
I  been,  when  at  your  age,  as  much  affected  by 
that  important  consideration  as  I  am  at  pres- 
ent, I  should  not  have  devoted,  as  I  did,  all  the 
earliest  parts  of  my  life  to  amusement  only. 
I  am  now  in  the  predicament  into  which  the 
thoughtlessness  of  youth  betrays  nine-tenths 
of  mankind,  who  never  discover  that  the 
health  and  good  spirits  which  generally  ac- 
company it  are,  in  reality,  blessings  only  ac- 
cording to  the  use  we  make  of  them,  till  ad- 
advanced  years  begin  to  threaten  them  with 
the  loss  of  both.  How  much  wiser  would 
thousands  have  been  than  now  they  ever  will 
be,  had  a  puny  constitution,  or  some  occa- 
sional infirmity,  constrained  them  to  devote 
those  hours  to  study  and  reflection,  which  for 
want  of  some  such  check  they  had  given  en- 
tirely to  dissipation!  I,  therefore,  account 
vou  happy,  who,  young  as  you  are,  need  not 
be  informed  that  you  cannot  always  be  so,  and 
who  already  know  that  the  materials  upon 
which  age  can  alone  build  its  comfort  should 
be  brought  together  at  an  earlier  period. 
You  have,  indeed,  in  losing  a  father,  lost  a 
friend,  but  you  have  not  lost  his  instructions. 
His  example  was  not  buried  with  him,  but 
happily  for  you  (happily  because  you  are  de- 
sirous to  avail  yourself  of  it),  still  lives  in 
your  remembrance,  and  is  cherished  in  your 
best  affections. 

Your  last  letter  was  dated  from  the  house 
of  a  gentleman  who  was,  I  believe,  my  school- 
fellow. For  the  Mr.  C — -— ,  who  li vea  at  Wat- 
ford, while  I  had  any  connexion  with  Hert- 
fordshire, must  have  been  the  father  of  the 
present,  and,  according  to  his  age  and  the 
state  of  his  health  when  I  saw  him  last,  must 
have  been  long  dead.  I  never  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  family  further  than  by  report, 
which  always  spoke  honorably  of  them, 
though,  in  all  my  journeys  to  and  from  my 
father's,  I  must  have  passed  the  door.  The 
circumstance,  however,  reminds  me  of  the 
beautiful  reflection  of  Glaucus  in  the  sixth 
Iliad ;  beautiful  as  well  for  the  aflfecting  na- 
ture of  the  observation  as  for  the  justness  of 
the  comparison  and  the  incomparable  sim- 
plicity of  the  expression.  I  feel  that  I  shall 
not  be  satisfied  without  transcribing  it,  and 


yet  perhaps  my  Greek  may  be  difiieult  to 
decipher. 

Oll|  VCp  ^vXXftW  yCMil,  TPt9li€  C«4  WtifWt. 

^oAAa  rm.  pit¥  r*  a¥tfiof  vaftaStf  x*"f  «XX«^9'«X9 
TiyX(doo>9a  ^W<,  tttf9f  i   <iriyiyvcr«M  MfQ. 
Of  m»6pti»»  ytwm^  If  pit¥  ^Mi|  9  i  m-KtXiiyti,* 

Excuse  this  piece  of  pedantry  in  a  man 
whose  Homer  is  always  before  him !  What 
would  I  give  that  he  were  living  now,  and 
within  my  reach!  I,  of  all  men  living,  have 
the  best  excuse  for  indulging  such  a  wish, 
unreasonable  as  it  may  seem ;  for  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the  smile 
of  his  lips  would  put  me  now  and  then  in 
possession  of  his  mil  meaning  more  effecto- 
ally  than  any  commentator.  1  return  yon 
many  thanks  for  the  elegies  which  you  sent 
me,  both  which  I  think  deserving  of  mttch 
commendation.  I  should  requite  you  but  ill 
by  sending  yon  my  mortuary  verses,  neither 
at  present  can  I  prevail  on  myself  to  do  it* 
having  no  frank,  and  being  conscious  that 
they  are  not  worth  carriage  without  one.  I 
have  one  copy  left,  and  tlmt  copy  I  will  keep 
for  you.  W.  C. 

The  public  mind  was,  at  this  time,  great ly 
excited  by  the  slave  trade— that  nefarious 
system,  which  was  once  characterized  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  by  Bishop  Horsley,  as  **  the 
greatest  moral  pestilence  that  ever  withered 
the  happiness  of  mankind.**  The  honor  of  in- 
troducing this  momentous  question,  in  which 
the  interest  of  humanity  and  justice  were  so 
deeply  involved,  was  reserved  for  William 
Wilberforce,  Esq.  How  he  executed  that 
task,  is  too  well  known  to  require  either 
detail  or  panegyric.  The  final  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  was  an  era  in  the  history  of 
Great  Britain,  never  to  be  forgotten;  and 
the  subsequent  legislative  enactments  for 
abolishing  slavery  itself  completed  what  was 
wanting,  in  this  noble  triumph  of  national 
benevolence. 

The  following  letter  alludes  to  this  inter- 
esting subject 

TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

Tbe  Lodge,  Feb.  16, 1788. 

I  have  now  three  letters  of  yours,  my  dear- 
est cousin,  before  me,  all  written  in  the  space 
of  a  week ;  and  roust  be  indeed  insen^ble  of 
kindness  did  I  not  feel  yours  on  this  occx^Mon. 
I  cannot  describe  to  you,  neither  could  yo« 
comprehend  it  if  I  should,  the  manner  in  which 

•  We  insert  Popeli  twiwlmttoo,  m  bels^  J 
fluDiUur  to  tbe  reader. 

**  Like  learee  on  trees  the  r«co  of  nuui  te  ftniod. 
Now  green  in  Toulh,  now  withering  on  tbe 
Another  race  the  following  •prints  supplies. 
They  fall  miccofleive,  ftnd  succenuve  rtee: 
So  generations  in  their  course  drcay. 
So  flouriab  tbeee,  wbeo  tboeo  luive  paasM  away, 
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my  mind  is  sometimes  impressed  with  mel- 
ancholy on  particular  subjects.  Your  late 
silence  was  such  a  subject  I  heard,  saw,  and 
felt,  a  thousand  terrible  thingps,  which  had  no 
real  existence,  and  was  haunted  by  them 
night  and  day,  till  they  at  last  extorted  from 
me  the  doleful  epistle  which  I  have  since 
wished  had  been  burned  before  I  sent  it  But 
the  cloud  has  poiHsed,  and,  as  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  my  heart  is  once  more  at  rest 

Before  you  ^ave  me  the  hint,  I  had  once 
or  twice,  as  I  lay  on  my  bed,  watching  the 
break  of  day,  ruminated  on  the  subject  which, 
in  your  last  but  one,  you  recommend  to  me. 

Slavery,  or  a  release  from  slavery,  such  as 
the  poor  negroes  have  endured,  or  perhaps 
both  these  topics  together,  appeared  to  me  a 
theme  so  important  at  the  present  juncture, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  susceptible  of  poetical 
management,  that  I  more  than  once  perceived 
myself  ready  to  start  in  that  career,  could  I 
have  allowed  myself  to  desert  Homer  for  so 
long  a  time  as  it  would  have  cost  me  to  do 
them  justice. 

While  I  was  pondering  these  things,  the 
public  prints  informed  me  that  Miss  More  was 
on  the  point  of  publication,  having  actually 
finished  what  I  had  not  yet  begun.* 

The  sight  of  her  advertisement  convinced 
me  that  my  best  course  would  be  that  to 
which  I  felt  myself  most  inclined,,  to  perse- 
vere without  turning  aside  to  attend  to  any 
oUier  call,  however  alluring,  in  the  business  I 
have  in  hand. 

It  occurred  to  me  likewise,  that  I  have 
alrendy  borne  my  testimony  in  favor  of  my 
black  brethren,  and  that  I  was  one  of  the 
earliest,  if  not  the  first,  of  those,  who  have  in 
the  present  day  expressed  their  detestation  of 
the  diabolical  traffic  in  question-f 

*  For  the  i^ratifleation  of  those  who  are  not  in  poases- 
•ioo  of  thla  poem-,  we  inacrt  the  following  extract : — 

••  WheneVr  to  Afrlc's  shores  I  turn  my  eyes, 
Ilorrun  of  dce\yeAUt  deadliest  fi^uiU  luuse ; 
I  ire,  by  more  than  Fancy's  mirror  shown. 
The  bumin{(  vilhM^e  and  the  blazinff  town : 
See  the  dire  victim  torn  from  social  life. 
The  shrieking  babe,  the  agonizing  wife ; 

•  .  •  •  •  •  •  • 

By  felon  hand»»  by  one  relenUese  stroke, 
Be**  the  fond  links  of  feeling  nature  broke  I 
The  flbre«  twisting  round  a  parent's  heart 
Turn  (h>m  their  grasp,  and  bleeding  as  they  part.** 

Wr  add  one  more  passage,  as  it  contains  an  animated 
«{»P«m1  against  the  ii^ustioe  of  this  nefarious  traffic 

*  What  wrongs,  what  iqjurios  does  Oppression  plead, 
To  i^mooth  the  crime,  and  sanctify  the  deed? 
Whxit  ttrmnge  oflencef  what  aggravated  sin? 
They  stand  cunvlcled — of  a  darker  skin! 
BvWiam,  hold !  tiie  opprobrious  commerce  spare, 
Ri-^iiect  His  lacred  image  whlcii  they  bear. 
ItiuUKh  djirk  and  suvagr,  ignorant  and  blind, 
Tb4!y  claim  the  common  privilege  of  kind ; 
Let  malioo  strip  them  of  each  other  plea, 
They  still  are  men,  and  mon  should  still  be  fVee.'' 

See  MisM  More's  Poem,  entitled  TA«  Stave  Trade. 

T  Willi  respect  to  the  claim  of  priority,  or  who  first  de- 
sof>nc<?d  tin* Injustice  nnd  horrors  of  slavery,  we  believe 
i3»  ft>Unwiug  is  a  correct  historical  niu'rtUlvc  on  tbisl  im- 
p^ruujt  imbjuet. 

Tae  Cflcbrativl  De  Ias  Coa-w  (bom  at  Seville  In  M74, 
~^,  who  aeoompanled  Columbus  in  his  vuyago  in  1493) 


On  all  these  accounts  I  judged  it  best  to  be 
silent,  and  especially  because  I  cannot  doubt 
that  some  effectual  measure  will  now  be  taken 
to  alleviate  the  miseries  of  their  condition, 
the  whole  nation  being  in  possession  of  the 
case,  and  ii  being  impossible  also  to  allege  an 
argument  in  behalf  of  man-merchandise  that 
can  deserve  a  hearing.  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  Hannah  More's  poem ;  she  is  a  favorite 
writer  with  me,  and  has  more  nerve  and 
energy  both  in  her  thoughts  and  language 
than  half  the  he-rhymers  in  the  kingdom. 
The  "  Thoughts  on  the  Manners  of  the  Great** 
will  likewise  be  most  acceptable.  I  want  to 
learn  as  much  of  the  world  as  I  can,  but  to 
acquire  that  learning  at  a  distance ;  and  a  book 
with  such  a  title  promises  fair  to  serve  the 
purpose  effectually. 

I  recommend  it  to  you,  my  dear,  by  all 
means  to  embrace  the  fair  occasion,  and  to 
put  yourself  in  the  way  of  being  squeezed 
and  incommoded  a  few  hours,  for  the  sake 
of  hearing  and  seeing  what  you  will  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  hereafter, 
the  trial  of  a  man  who  has  been  greater  and 
more  feared  than  the  great  Mogul  himself. 
Whatever  we  are  at  home,  we  have  certainly 
been  tyrants  in  the  East,  and  if  these  men 
have,  as  they  are  charged,  rioted  in  the 
miseries  of  the  Innocent,  and  dealt  death  to 
the  guiltless,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  may 
they  receive  a  retribution  that  shall  in  future 
maice  all  governors  and  judges  of  ours,  in 
those  distant  regions,  tremble.  While  I  speak 
thus,  I  equally  wish  them  acquitted.  They 
were  both  my  school-fellows,  and  for  Hast- 
ings I  had  a  particular  value.    Farewell.* 

W.  C. 

was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  cruelties  and  opprea- 
sions  of  slavery,  that  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  pleaded 
the  cause  of  humanity  before  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
This  prince  was  so  fkr  moved  by  his  representations  as 
to  pass  royal  ordinances  to  mitigate  the  evil;  but  his 
Intentions  were  unhappily  defeated.  The  Rev.  Moi^^an 
Godwyn,  a  Welshman,  is  the  next  in  order.  About  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  John  Woolman  and  Anthony 
Benezet,  belonging  to  the  society  of  Friends,  endeavored 
to  rouse  the  public  attention.  In  1754,  the  Society  itself 
took  up  the  cause  with  so  much  zeal  and  success,  that 
there  is  not  at  this  day  a  single  slave  in  the  possession 
of  any  acknowledged  Quaker  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1778, 
Granville  Sharp  addressed  to  the  British  public  his 
"Just  Limitation  of  Slavery,"  his  ** Essay  on  Slavery,** 
and  his  *'-  Law  of  Retribution,  or  a  Serious  Warning  to 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies."  The  |>oet  Shenstone 
also  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  subject,  beginning  >— 

"See  the  poor  native  quit  the  Lybian  shores," dec  &e. 

Ramsey  and  Clarkson  bring  down  the  list  to  the  time  of 
Cowper,  whose  indignant  muse  in  1782  poured  forth  hia 
detestation  of  this  traffic  in  his  poem  on  Charity,  an  ex- 
tract of  which  we  shall  shortly  lay  before  the  reader. 
The  distinguished  honor  was,  however,  reserved  for 
Thomas  Clarkson,  to  be  the  instrument  of  Arst  engaging 
the  tcoX  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  great 
cause  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  per^ 
severing  exertions  of  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  and  thosse  of  the 
Anti-slavery  Society  achieved  the  final  triumph,  and  led 
to  the  great  legislative  enactment  which  abolished  sla- 
very itself  in  the  British  colonies ;  and  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  to  associate  France,  the  Brazils,  and  America, 
in  the  noble  enterprise  of  proclaiming  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  Ave  r(>mniniiig  millions  of  this  devraded  race. 
•  The  trial  of  Warren  lla.^tings  excited  imiversal  Inter- 
est, from  the  official  rank  o^the  accused,  as  Goveraor' 
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TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  Si,  178B. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  your  ears  and  feel- 
ings were  hurt  by  Mr.  Burke's  severe  invec- 
tive. But  you  are  to  know,  my  dear,  or  prob- 
ably you  know  it  already,  that  the  prosecution 
of  public  delinquents  has  always,  and  in  all 
countries,  been  thus  conducted.  The  style 
of  a  criminal  charge  of  this  kind  has  been  an 
afiair  settled  among  orators  from  the  days  of 
Tully  to  the  present,  and,  like  all  other  prac 
tices  that  have  obtained  for  ages,  this  in  par- 
ticular seems  to  have  been  founded  originally 
in  reason  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
'  He  who  accuses  another  to  the  state  must 
not  appear  himself  unmoved  by  the  view  of 
.  crimes  with  which  he  charges  him,  lest  he 
should  be  suspected  of  fiction,  or  of  pre- 
cipitancy, or  of  a  consciousness  that  after  all 
he  shall  not  be  able  to  prove  his  allegations. 
On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  impress  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  with  a  persuasion  that  he  him- 
self, at  least  is  convinced  of  the  criminality  of 
the  prisoner,  he  must  be  vehement,  energetic, 
rapid ;  must  call  him  tyrant,  and  traitor,  and 
eveiything  else  that  is  odious,  and  all  this  to 
his  face,  because  all  this,  bad  as  it  is,  is  no 
more  than  he  undertakes  to  prove  in  the 
sequel,  and  if  he  cannot  prove  it  he  must  him- 
self appear  in  a  light  very  little  more  desirable, 
and  at  ihe  best  to  have  trifled  with  the  tribunal 
to  which  he  has  summoned  him. 

Thus  Tully,  in  the  very  first  sentence  of 
his  oration  against  Catiline,  calls  him  a 
monster ;  a  manner  of  address  in  which  he 
persisted  till  said  monster,  unable  to  support 
the  fury  of  his  accuser's  eloquence  any  longer, 
rose  from  his  seat,  elbowed  for  himself  a  pas- 
sage through  the  crowd,  and  at  last  burst  from 
the  senate  house  in  an  agony,  as  if  the  Furies 
themselves  had  followed  him. 

And  now,  my  dear,  though  I  have  thus 
spoken,  and  have  seemed  to  plead  the  cause 
of  that  species  of  eloquence  which  you,  and 
every  creature  who  has  your  sentiments,  must 
necessarily  dislike,  perhaps  lam  not  alto- 
gether convinced  of  its  propriety.  Perhaps, 
at  the  bottom,  I  am  much  more  of  opinion, 
that  if  the  charge,  unaccompanied  by  any  in- 
General  of  iDdia.  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment,  the  isplendor  of  the  Mit-ne,  (which 
was  in  Westminster  HallO  and  the  impassioned  elo- 
qpenne  of  Mr.  Burlce,  who  conducted  the  proeecution. 
The  proceedings  were  protracted  for  nine  successive 
years,  when  Mr.  Hastings  was  finallTacqiiitted.  He  is 
■aid  to  have  Incurred  an  expense  of  x30,000  on  this  occa- 
aioii,  a  painftil  proof  of  the  costly  character  and  delays 
of  British  Jurisprudence.  Some  of  the  highest  specimens 
of  eloquence  that  ever  adorned  any  age  or  country  were 
delirered  during  this  trial;  among  which  ou^t  to  be 
specified  the  address  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Sheridan, 
who  captivated  the  attention  of  the  assembly  in  a  speech 
of  three  hours  and  a  half,  distinguished  by  all  the  graces 
aad  powers  of  the  roost  flnlsh«l  ontoij.  At  the  close 
of  this  speech,  Mr.  Pitt  rose  and  proposed  an  adjoum- 
■Mnt,  observing  that  they  were  then  too  much  uncler  the 
tnftuence  of  the  wand  of  the  enchanter  to  be  capable  of 
exercising  the  ftanctiona  of  a  sound  aad  deliberate  Judg- 


flammatory  matter,  and  simply  detailed,  being 
once  delivered  into  the  court,  and  read  aloo^ 
the  witnesses  were  immediately  examined, 
and  sentence  pronounced  according  to  the 
evidence,  not  only  the  process  would  be 
shortened,  much  time  and  much  expense  saved, 
but  justice  would  have  at  least  as  fair  play  u 
now  she  has.  Prejudice  is  of  no  use  in  weig«i« 
ing  the  question,  guilty  or  net  guilty,  and  the 
principal  aim,  end,  and  efiect  of  such  intro- 
ductory harangues  is  to  create  as  much  pre- 
judice as  possible.  When  you  and  I,  thereiore, 
shall  have  the  sole  management  of  such  a 
business  entrusted  to  us,  we  will  order  it 
otherwise. 

I  was  glad  to  learn  from  the  papers  that 
our  cousin  Henry  shone  as  he  did  in  reading 
the  charge.  This  must  have  given  mucn 
pleasure  to  the  General.* 

Thy  ever  affectionate        W.  C. 


TO  THS  BEV.  JOHN  NEWTOH.f 

We8t<xi,  March  1, 1788. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^That  my  letters  may  not 
be  exactly  an  echo  to  those  which  I  receive,  I 
seldom  read  a  letter  immediately  before  I 
answer  it ;  trusting  to  my  memory  to  suggest 
to  me  such  of  its  contents  as  may  call  for 
particular  notice.  Thus  I  dealt  witli  your  last» 
which  lay  in  my  desk,  while  I  was  writing  to 
you.  But  ray  memory,  or  rather  my  recollec- 
tion failed  me,  in  that  instance.  I  had  not 
forgotten  Mr.  Bean*s  letter,  nor  my  obligations 
to  you  for  the  communication  of  it;  but  they 
did  not  happen  to  present  themselves  to  me 
in  the  proper  moment,  nor  till  some  hours 
after  my  own  had  been  despatched.  1  now 
return  it,  with  many  thanks  for  so  favorable 
a  specimen  of  its  author.  That  he  is  a  good 
man,  and  a  wise  man,  its  testimony  proves 
sufficiently;  and  I  doubt  not,  that  when  he 
shall  speak  for  himself  he  will  be  found  an 
agreeable  one.  For  it  is  possible  to  be  very 
good,  and  in  many  respects  very  wis© ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  not  the  most  delightful  com- 
panion. £xcuse  the  shortness  of  an  occaMonal 
scratch,  which  I  send  in  such  haste;  and 
believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  with  our  united 
love  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Newton,  of  whose 
health  we  hope  to  hear  a  more  favorable  ac- 
count as  the  year  rises. 

Your  truly  affectionate        W.  C. 

TO  THE  BEV.  JOHII  VEWTOH  \ 

Weston  Lodge,  Mvch  3,  lTm4 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  had  not,  as  you  may 

*  The  poet  addressed  some  eompliiiusnury  vtnm  «n 
this  occasion  to  Mr.  Henry  Oowpcr,  be^oning  thus  n— 

^  Gowper,whoae  sUrer  voice,  tasked  soomCIibcs  biff4,**lkc^ 

Henry  Oowper,  Eaq^  was  reading  elarH  la  the  Booae  of 
Lords. 

t  Private  eorrespoodenoe. 

i  The  dale  having  been  probably  wrtiicti  as  tlie  UMm 
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inugine,  read  more  than  two  or  three  lines  of 
the  enclosed,  before  I  perceived  that  I  had 
aecidentally  come  to  the  possession  of  another 
man's  property ;  who,  by  the  same  misadven- 
tore,  has  doubtless  occupied  mine.  I  accord- 
ingly folded  it  again  the  moment  after  having 
opened  it,  and  now  return  it  The  bells  of 
Olney,  both  last  night  and  this  morning,  have 
announced  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Bean.  I  under- 
stand that  he  is  now  come  with  his  family.  It 
will  not  be  long  therefore,  before  we  shall  be 
acquainted.  I  rather  wish  than  hope  that  he 
may  find  himself  comfortably  situated ;  but 

the  porishoners'  admiration  of  Mr.  C , 

whatever  the  bells  may  say,  is  no  good  omen. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  same 
people  should  admire  both. 

I  have  lately  been  engaged  in  a  corre- 
spondence with  a  lady  whom  I  never  saw. 
She  lives  at  Perten-hall,  near  Kimbolton,and 
is  the  wife  of  a  Dr.  King,  who  has  the  living. 
She  is  evidently  a  Christian,  and  a  very  gra- 
cious one.  I  would  that  she  had  you  for  a 
correspondent  rather  than  me.  One  letter 
from  you  would  do  her  more  good  than  a 
ream  of  mine.  But  so  it  is;  and  since  I 
cannot  depute  my  office  to  you,  and  am  bound 
by  all  sorts  of  considerations  to  answer  her 
this  evening,!  must  necessarily  quit  you  that 
I  may  have  time  to  do  it 

W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  Knro.* 

•     Weston  Lodge,  March  3, 178& 

I  owe  you  many  acknowledgments,  dear 
madam,  for  that  unreserved  communication, 
both  of  your  history  and  of  your  sentiments, 
with  which  you  favored  me  in  your  last  It 
give»  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  are 
so  happily  circumstanced,  both  in  respect  of 
situation  and  frame  of  mind.  With  your 
view  of  religious  subjects,  you  could  not,  in- 
deed, speaking  properly,  be  pronounced  un- 
happy in  any  circumstances;  but  to  have 
received  from  above,  not  only  that  faith  which 
reconciles  the  heart  to  affliction,  but  many 
outward  comforts  also,  and  especially  that 
matest  of  all  earthly  comforts,  a  comforta- 
ble home,  is  happiness  indeed.  May  you 
long  enjoy  it !  As  to  health  or  sickness,  you 
have  learned  already  their  true  value,  and 
know  well  that  the  former  is  no  blessing, 
unJcsa  it  be  sanctified,  and  that  the  latter  is 
one  of  the  greatest  we  can  receive,  when  we 
are  enabled  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it 

There  is  nothing  in  my  story  that  can  pos- 
«bly  be  worth  your  knowledge ;  yet,  lest  I 
•hould  seem  to  treat  you  with  a  reserve  which 
at  ^our  hands  I  have  not  experienced,  such 
ts  It  is,  I  will  relate  it — I  was  bred  to  the 

If  of  ih\a  letter,  which  Is  torn  off.  the  editor  hiu  en- 
MTOrad  to  «upply  It  from  the  following  to  Mn.  King. 
*  PrtTsie  oorrtspondence. 


inMr 


law;  a  profession  to  which  I  was  never 
much  inclined,  and  in  which  I  engaged  rather 
because  I  was  desirous  to  grati^  a  most  in- 
dulgent father,  than  because  I  had  any  hope 
of  success  in  it  myself.  I  spent  twelve  years 
in  the  Temple,  where  I  made  no  progress  in 
that  science,  to  cultivate  which  I  was  seat 
thither.  During  this  time  my  father  died ; 
not  long  after  him  died  my  mother-in-law : 
and  at  the  expiration  of  it  a  melancholy 
seized  me,  which  obliged  me  to  quit  London, 
and  consequently,  to  renounce  the  bar.  I 
lived  some  time  at  St  Albania.  After  hav- 
ing suffered  in  that  place  long  and  extreme 
affliction,  the  storm  was  suddenly  dispelled, 
and  the  same  day-spring  from  on  high  which 
has  arisen  upon  you,  arose  on  me  also.  I 
spent  eight  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  it; 
and  have,  ever  since  the  expiration  of  those 
eight  years,  been  occasionally  the  prey  of 
the  same  melancholy  as  at  first  In  the 
depths  of  it  I  wrote  "  The  Task,"  and  the 
volume  which  preceded  it;  and  m  the  same 
deeps  I  am  now  translating  Homer.  But  to 
return  to  St  Alban's.  I  ^>ode  there  a  year 
and  half.  Thence  I  went  to  Cambridge  where 
I  spent  a  short  time  with  my  brother,  in 
whose  neighborhood  I  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days.  He 
soon  found  a  lodging  for  me  at  Huntingdon. 
At  that  place  I  had  not  resided  long,  when  I 
was  led  to  an  intimate  connexion  with  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Unwin.  I  soon  quit- 
ted my  lodging  and  took  up  my  abode  with 
them.  I  h^  not  lived  long  under  their  roof, 
when  Mr.  Unwin,  as  he  was  riding  one  Sup- 
day  morning  to  his  cure  at  Gravely,  was 
thrown  from  his  horse;  of  which  Ml  he 
died.  Mrs.  Unwin,  having  the  same  views 
of  the  gospel  as  myself,  and  being  desirous 
of  attending  a  purer  ministration  of  it  than 
was  to  be  found  at  Huntingdon,  removed  to 
Olney,  where  Mr.  Newton  was  at  that  time 
the  preacher,  and  I  with  her.  There  we 
continued  till  Mr.  Newton,  whose  family  was 
the  only  one  in  the  place  with  which  we  could 
have  a  connexion,  and  with  whom  we  lived 
always  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  left  it 
After  his  departure,  finding  the  situation  no 
longer  desirable,  and  our  house  threatening 
to  fall  upon  our  heads,  we  removed  hither. 
Here  we  have  a  good  house  in  a  most  beau tif:! 
village,  and  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year, 
a  most  agreeable  neighborhood.  Like  you, 
madam,  I  stay  much  at  home,  and  have  not 
travelled  twenty  miles  from  this  place  and  its 
environs  more  than  once  these  twenty  years. 

All  this  I  have  written,  not  for  the  singu- 
larity of  the  matter,  as  you  will  perceive,  but 
partly  for  the  reason  which  I  gave  at  the  out 
set,  and  partly  that,  seeing  we  are  become  cor- 
respondents, we  may  know  as  much  of  each 
other  as  we  can,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  beg,  madam,  that  you  will  present  my 
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best  respects  to  Mr.  King,  whom,  together 
with  yourself,  should  you  at  any  time  here- 
after take  wing  for  a  longer  flight  than 
usual,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  at  Wes- 
ton ;  and  believe  me,  dear  madam,  his  and 
your  obliged  and  affectionate, 

W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETR. 

The  Lodge,  March  3, 1789. 
One  day  last  week,  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I, 
having  taken  our  morning  walk,  and  return- 
ing homeward  through  the  Wilderness,  met 
the  Throckmortons.  A  minute  after  we  had 
met,  them,  we  heard  the  cry  of  hounds  at  no 
great  distance,  and,  mounting  the  broad 
stump  of  an  elm,  which  had  been  felled,  and 
by  the  aid  of  which  we  were  enabled  to  look 
over  the  wall,  we  saw  them.  They  were  all 
at  that  time  in  our  orchard :  presently  we 
heard  a  terrier,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Throck- 
morton, which  you  may  remember  by  the 
name  of  Fury,  yelping  with  much  vehemence 
and  saw  her  running  through  the  thickets 
within  a  few  yards  of  us  at  her  utmost  speed, 
as  if  in  pursuit  of  something  which  we 
doubted  not  was  the  fox.  Before  we  could 
reach  the  other  end  of  the  Wilderness,  the 
hounds  entered  also ;  and  when  we  arrived 
at  the  gate  which  opens  into  the  grove,  there 
we  found  the  whole  weary  cavalcade  assem- 
bled. The  huntsman,  dismounting,  begged 
leave  to  follow  his  hounds  on  foot,  for  he 
wa.s  sure,  he  said,  that  they  had  killed  him — 
a  conclusion  which  I  suppose  he  drew  from 
their  profound  silence.  He  was  accordingly 
admitted,  and,  with  a  sagacity  that  would  not 
have  dishonored  the  best  hound  in  the  world, 
pursuingprecisely  the  same  track  which  the  fox 
and  the  dogs  had  taken,  though  he  had  never 
had  a  glimpse  at  either  after  their  first  en- 
trance tiirough  the  rails,  arrived  where  he 
found  the  slaughtered  prey.  He  soon  pro- 
duced dead  reynard,  and  rejoined  us  in  the 
grove  with  all  his  dogs  about  him.  Having 
an  opportunity  to  see  a  ceremony,  which  I 
was  pretty  sure  would  never  fall  in  my  way 
again,  I  determined  to  stay,  and  to  notice  all 
that  passed  with  the  most  minute  attention. 
The  huntsman,  having,  by  the  aid  of  a  pitch- 
fork, lodged  reynard  on  the  arm  of  an  elm,  at 
the  height  of  about  nine  feet  from  the  ground, 
there  left  him  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
gentlemen  sat  on  their  horses  contemplating 
the  fox,  for  which  they  had  toiled  so  hard; 
and  the  hounds,  assembled  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  with  faces  not  less  expressive  of  the 
most  rational  delight,  contemplated  the  same 
object  The  huntsman  remounted ;  cut  off  a 
footv,  and  threw  it  to  the  hounds — one  of  them 
swallowed  it  whole  like  a  bolus.  He  then 
once  more,  alighted,  and,  drawing  down  the 
fox  by  the  hinder  legs,  desired  the  people. 


who  by  this  time  were  rather  numerous,  !• 
open  a  lane  for  him  to  the  right  and  left. 
He  was  instantly  obeyed,  when,  throwing  the 
fox  to  the  distance  of  some  yards,  and  scrfiam- 
ing  like  a  fiend,  **  tear  him  to  pieces,**  at  least 
six  times  repeatedly,  he  consigned  him  over 
absolutely  to  the  pack,  who  in  a  few  minutes 
devoured  him  completely.  Thus,  my  dear, 
as  Virgil  says,  what  none  of  the  gods  could 
have  ventured  to  promise  me,  time  itself,  pur- 
suing its  accustomed  course,  has  of  its  own 
accord  presented  me  with.  I  have  been  in  at 
the  death  of  a  fox,  and  you  now  know  as  much 
of  the  matter  as  I,  who  am  as  well  informed 
as  any  sportsman  in  England. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

Hie  Lodge,  March  IS,  1780. 

Slavery,  and  the  Manners  of  the  Great,  I 
have  read.  The  former  I  admired,  as  I  do  all 
that  Miss  More  writes,  as  well  for  energy  of 
expression,  as  for  the  tendency  of  the  design. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  any  production  of  her 
pen  that  has  not  recommended  itself  by  both 
these  qualifications.  There  is  likewise  much 
good  sense  in  her  manner  of  treating  every 
subject,  and  no  mere  poetic  cant  (which  is  the 
thing  that  I  abhor)  in  her  manner  of  treating 
any.  And  this  I  say*  not  because  you  now 
know  and  visit  her,  but  it  has  long  been  my 
avowed  opinion  of  her  works,  which  I  have 
both  spoken  and  written,  as  often  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  them.* 

Mr.  Wilberforce's  little  book  (if  he  was 
the  author  of  it)  has  also  charmed  me.  It 
must,  I  should  imagine,  engage  the  notice  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  In  that  case 
one  may  say  to  them,  either  answer  it  or  be 
set  down  by  it  They  will  do  neither.  They 
will  approve,  commend  and  forget  it  Sach 
has  been  the  fate  of  all  exhortations  to  re- 
form, whether  in  prose  or  verse,  and  however 
closely  pressed  upon  the  conscience,  in  alt 
ages :  here  and  there  a  happy  individual,  to 
whom  God  gives  grace  and  wisdom  to  profit 
by  the  admonition,  is  the  better  for  it  But 
the  aggregate  body  (as  Gilbert  Cooper  used 
to  call  the  multitude)  remain,  though  with  a 
very  good  understanding  of  the  matter,  like 
horee  and  mule  who  have  none. 

*  We  here  beg  particularly  to  recominend  the  perusal 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More.  They  are  rvpl««e 
with  peculiar  interest,  not  onlv  in  detiUUng  the  history 
of  her  own  life,  and  the  inciuenta  connected  with  h«r 
numerous  and  valuable  productionb,  but  as  cJucidatiog 
the  character  of  the  times  in  which  aho  lived,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  lively  portrait  of  the  dl«tingulishod  Ulerary  pefw 
90M  with  whom  she  afleociatt*d.  The  Blue  8t<iHLing 
Club,  or  ^  Baa  bleu,^  is  minul«ly  d«rrlbtM]->we  arc  pn^ 
ent  at  its  coteries,  introduced  lo  it«  ptirvrouu;**,  and 
f&roiliarwith  its  manners  and  habits.  TIte  Mt«ntagua, 
the  Boffcawens,  the  Veseys,  the  l^artftni.  ai»d  the  Pepytn^ 
all  pass  in  review  before  us;  ami  prove  how  convemi- 
tion  might  be  made  subM'rrlcnt  to  the  iinptovemexU  Oi 
the  intellect,  and  the  enlargement  uf  (he  heart,  if  btifh 
were  cultivated  to  answer  tbme  exalted  nuk. 
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We  shall  now  soon  lo»e  our  neighbors  at 
the  Hall.  We  shall  truly  miss  them  and  long 
for  their  return.  Mr.  Throckmorton  said  to 
me  last  night,  with  sparkling  eves,  and  a  face 
expressive  of  the  highest  pleasure — "We 
compared  you  this  morning  with  Pope ;  we 
read  your  fourth  Iliad  and  his,  and  I  verily 
think  we  shall  beat  him.  He  has  many 
superfluous  lines,  and  does  not  interest  one. 
When  I  read  your  translation,  I  am  deeply 
affected.  I  see  plainly  your  advantage,  and 
am  convinced  that  Pope  spoiled  all  by  at- 
tempting the  work  in  rhyme."  His  brother 
Creorge,  who  is  my  most  active  amanuensis, 
and  who  indeed  firat  introduced  the  subject, 
seconded  all  he  said.  More  would  have 
passed,  but,  Mrs.  Throckmorton  having 
seated  herself  at  the  harpsichord,  and  for  my 
amusement  merely,  my  attention  was  of 
course  turned  to  her.  The  new  vicar  of 
Olney  is  arrived,  and  we  have  exchanged 
visits.  He  is  a  plain,  sensible  man,  and 
pleases  me  much.  A  treasure  for  Olney,  if 
Olney  can  understand  his  value. 

W.  C. 


The  public  mind,  inflamed  by  details  of  the 
most  revolting  atrocities,  which  characterised 
the  Slave-Trade,  became  daily  more  agitated 
on  this  important  subject,  and  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  its  cruelty  and  injustice.  To 
strengthen  the  ardor  of  these  generous  feel- 
ingH,  the  relatives  of  Cowper  solicited  the 
co-operation  of  his  pen,  which  was  already 
known  to  have  employed  its  powers  in  the 
vindication  of  oppressed  Africa.*  General 
Cowper,  among  others,  suggested  that  the 
composition  of  songs  or  ballads  written  in 
the  simplicity  peculiar  to  that  style  of  poetry, 
and  adapted  to  popular  airs,  might  perhaps 
be  the  most  efficient  mode  of  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  cause.  The  poet  lost  no  time 
in  complying  with  this  solicitation,  and  com- 
posed three  ballads,  one  of  which  he  trans- 
mitted to  the  General,  with  tlie  following 
letter. 

TO  OEHERAL  COWFER. 

Weston,  1788. 

My  dear  General, — A  letter  is  not  pleasant 
which  excites  curiosity,  but  does  not  gratify 
it  Such  a  letter  was  my  last,  the  defects  of 
which  I  therefore  take  the  first  opportunity 
to  supply.  When  the  condition  of  our  ne- 
groes in  the  islands  was  first  presented  to 
me  as  a  subject  for  son^s,  I  felt  myself  not 
at  all  allured  to  the  undertaking :  it  seemed 
to  offer  only  images  of  horror,  which  could 
by  no  means  be  accommodated  to  the  style  of 
that  sort  of  composition.  But  having  a  de- 
«re  to  comply,  if  possible,  with  the  request 
made  to  me,  after  turning  the  matter  in  my 

«  8m  Poem  on  Chsiitr. 


mind  as  many  ways  as  I  could,  I  at  last,  as  I 
told  you,  produced  three,  and  that  which  ap- 
pears to  myself  the  best  of  those  three  I  have 
sent  you.  Of  the  other  two,  one  is  serious, 
in  a  strain  of  thought  perhaps  rather  too 
serious,  and  I  could  not  help  it  The  other, 
of  which  the  slave-trader  is  nimself  the  sub- 
ject, is  somewhat  ludicrous.  If  I  could  think 
them  worth  your  seeing,  I  would,  as  oppor- 
tunity should  occur,  send  them  also.  If  this 
amuses  you  I  shall  be  glad,  W.  C. 

THE   MORNING   DREAM,    A   BALLAD. 

Th  the  tune  qf  "  TVeed  Side,''* 

*Twaa  in  the  glad  seaBon  of  spring, 

Asleep  at  the  dawn  of  the  uay, 
I  dream  d  what  I  cannot  but  sing, 

So  pleasant  it  seem'd  as  I  lay. 
I  dream'd  that  on  ocean  afloat, 

Far  hence  to  the  westward  I  sail'd, 
While  the  billows  high  lided  the  boat, 

And  the  Aresh  blowinrr  breeze  never  fail'd. 

In  the  steerage  a  woman  I  saw, 

Such  at  least  was  the  form  that  she  wore, 
Whose  beauty  impressed  me  with  awe, 

Ne'er  taught  me  by  woman  before : 
She  sat,  and  a  shield  at  her  side 

Shed  light  like  a  sun  on  the  waves, 
And  smiUng  divinely,  she  cried — 

*'  I  go  to  make  freemen  of  slaves." 

Then,  raising  her  voice  to  a  strain. 

The  sweetest  that  ear  ever  heard, 
She  sung  of  the  slave's  broken  chain 

Wherever  her  glorv  appeared. 
Some  clouds  which  had  over  us  hung 

Fled,  chas'd  by  her  melody  clear, 
And  methought,  while  she  liberty  sung, 

*Twas  liberty  only  to  hear. 

Thus  swiftly  dividing  the  flood, 

To  a  slave-cultured  island  we  came, 
Where  a  demon,  her  enemy,  stood, 

Oppression  his  terrible  name : 
In  his  hand,  as  a  sign  of  his  sway, 

A  scourge  hung  with  lashes  he  bore, 
And  stood  looking  out  for  his  prey, 

From  Africa's  sorrowAil  shore. 

But  soon  as,  approaching  the  land. 

That  goddess-like  woman  he  view'd, 
The  scourge  he  let  fall  from  his  hand. 

With  blood  of  his  subjects  imbrued. 
I  saw  him  both  sicken  and  die, 

And,  the  moment  the  monster  e'xpir'd, 
Heard  shouts  that  ascended  the  sky, 

From  thousands  with  rapture  inspir'd. 

Awaking,  how  could  I  but  muse 

At  what  such  a  dream  should  betide, 
But  soon  my  ear  caught  the  glad  news. 

Which  serv'd  my  weak  thought  for  a  guide—- 
That  Britannia,  renown'd  o'er  the  waves, 

For  the  hatred  she  ever  has  shown 
To  the  black-sceptred  rulers  of  slaves. 

Resolves  to  have  none  of  her  own. 

•  ThP8e  verges  w«Te  M^t  to  a  popular  tune,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  geneml  cirrulation,  and  to  aid  the  efforts  tbeo 
making  for  the  aboUUoo  of  the  sUveHrade. 
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Few  subjects  have  agitated  this  country 
more  deeply  than  the  iniportAnt  question  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Shive-Trade ;  if  we  ex- 
cept, what  was  its  final  and  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  extinction  of  Slavery  itself. 
The  wrongs  of  injured  Africa  seemed  at 
length  to  have  come  up  in  remembrance  be- 
fore God,  and  the  days  of  mourning  to  be 
approaching  to  their  end.  The  strife  of  pol- 
itics and  the  passions  of  contending  parties 
gave  way  to  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  and 
a  Pitt  and  a  Fox,  supported  by  many  of  their 
respective  adherents,  here  met  on  common 
and  neutral  ground.  The  walls  of  parlia- 
ment re-echoed  with  the  tones  of  an  elo- 
quence the  most  sublime  and  impassioned, 
because  it  is  the  generous  emotions  of  the 
heart  that  invigorate  the  intellect,  and  give 
to  it  a  persuasive  and  commanding  power. 
In  the  meantime  the  mammon  of  unright- 
eousness was  not  inactive ;  commercial  cu- 
pidity and  self-interest  raised  up  a  severe  and 
determined  resistance,  which  protracted  the 
final  settlement  of  this  question  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  But  its  doom  was  sealed. 
The  moral  feeling  of  the  country  pronounced 
the  solemn  verdict  of  condemnation,  long  be- 
fore the  decision  of  Parliament  confirmed 
that  verdict  by  the  authority  and  sanction  of 
law.  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.,  the  great 
champion  of  this  cause,  who  had  pleaded  its 
rights  with  an  eloquence  that  had  never  been 
surpassed,  and  a  perseverance  and  ardor  that 
no  opposition  could  subdue,  lived  to  see  the 
traffic  in  slaves  declared  illegal  by  a  legis- 
lative enactment;  his  own  country  rescued 
from  an  injurious  imputation;  and  himself 
distinguished  by  the  honorable  and  nobly 
earned  title  of  The  Liberator  of  Africa* 

We  have  already  stated  that  Cowper  was 
urged  to  contribute  some  popular  ballads  in 
behalf  of  this  benevolent  enterprise,  and  that 
he  composed  three,  one  of  which  is  inserted 
in  the  previous  page.  We  now  insert  an- 
otlier  production  of  the  same  kind,  which  we 
think  possesses  more  pathos  and  spirit  than 
the  former. 

THE  negro's   complaint. 

Forced  firom  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Afric's  coast  I  left  forlorn; 

To  increase  a  stranger's  treasures, 

O'er  the  raging  billows  borne. 

Men  from  England  bought  and  sold  me, 

Paid  my  price  in  paltry  gold ; 

But,  though  slave  they  have  enroll'd  me, 

Hinds  are  never  to  be  aoW. 

Still  in  thought  as  free  as  ever, 
What  are  England's  rights,  I  ask, 
He  from  my  delights  to  sever, 
Me  to  torture,  me  to  task  1 
Fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion 
Ceufinot  forfeit  Nature's  claim ; 

*  The  slave  Uude  wsa  abolished  in  Uie  year  1807 ;  d^" 
dared  to  be  felony,  in  1811 ;  and  to  be  piracy,  in  1834. 


Skins  may  differ,  but  afiection 
Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same. 

Why  did  all-creating  Nature 
Make  the  plant  lor  which  we  toU  1 
Sighs  must  tan  it.  tears  mast  water, 
Sweat  oC  ours  must  dress  the  soil. 
f     Think,  ye  masters  iron-hearted, 
Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards. 
Think  how  many  backs  have  smarted 
For  the  sweets  your  cane  affords. 

Is  there,  as  ye  sometimes  tell  us, 
Is  there  One  who  reigns  on  high  ? 
Has  he  bid  you  buy  and  sell  us, 
Speaking  from  his  throne,  the  sky  1 
Ask  him,  if  your  knotted  scourges. 
Matches,  blood-extorting  screws, 
Are  the  means  that  duty  urges 
Agents  of  his  will  to  use  1 

Hark !  he  answers — wild  tornadoes, 
Strewing  yonder  sea  with  wrecks. 
Wasting  towns,  plantations,  meadows, 
Are  the  voice  with  which  he  speaks. 
He,  foreseeing  what  vexations 
Afric's  sons  should  undergo, 
Fix'd  their  tyrants'  habitations 
Where  his  whirlwinds  answer — No. 

By  our  blood  in  Afric  teasted, 
Ere  our  necks  received  the  chain ; 
By  the  miseries  that  we  tasted^ 
Crossing  in  your  barks  the  main ; 
By  our  sufferings,  since  ye  brought  us 
Tb  tht  man-degrading  mart ; 
All  sustained  by  patience^  taught  us 
Only  by  a  broken  heart : 

Deem  our  nation  brutes  no  longer, 
Till  some  reason  ye  shall  find 
Worthier  of  regard,  and  stronger, 
Than  the  color  of  our  kind. 
Slaves  of  gold,  whose  sordid  dcaUngs 
Tarnish  all  your  boasted  powers, 
Prove  that  you  have  human  feelings, 
Ere  you  proudly  question  our« ! 

See  Poems. 

To  the  Christian  and  philosophic  mind, 
which  is  accustomed  to  truce  the  ori^n  and 
operation  of  principles  that  powerfully  affect 
the  moral  dignity  and  happine^  of  nations, 
it  is  interesting  to  enquire  what  is  the  rise 
of  that  high  moral  feeling,  that  keen  and  in- 
dignant sense  of  wrong  and  oppression,  which 
form  so  distinguishing  a  fe:iture  in  the 
character  of  this  country  ?  Why,  too,  when 
the  crime  and  guilt  of  slavery  attached  to 
France,  to  Portugal,  to  Spain,  to  Holland, 
and  above  all  to  America,  not  less  justly  tlian 
to  ourselves,  was  Great  Britain  the  first  to 
lead  the  way  in  this  noble  career  of  human- 
ity, and  to  sacrifice  sordid  interest  to  the 
chiims  of  public  duty  ? 

This  inquiry  is  by  no  means  irrelevant,  be* 
cause  the  same  question  suggested  itaelf  to 
the  mind  of  Cowper,  and  be  thus  auswera 
it— 

The  cause,  though  worth  the  search,  may  jH 

elude 
Conjecture  and  remark,  however  shrewd. 
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Thej  take  perhaps  a  well-directed  aim, 
Who  leek  it  in  his  climate  and  hia  frame. 
Liberal  in  all  things  else,  yet  nature  here 
With  stem  severity  deals  out  the  year. 
Winter  invades  the  spring,  and  often  pours 
A  chilling  6ood  on  summer's  drooping  flowers; 
Unwelcome  vapors  quench  autumnal  beams, 
Ung»'nial  blasts  attending  curl  the  streams; 
The  peasants  urge  their  harvest,  ply  the  fork 
>V  ith  double  toil,  and  shiver  at  their  work ; 
Thwi  iriih  a  rigor,  for  hia  good  designed, 
S'u  rtart  fur  favorite  man  of  all  mankind. 
Uln  form  robust  and  of  elastic  tone, 
Proportioned  well,  ha{f  muscle  andha^f  bone, 
Supplies  ttith  tcarm  activity  and  force 
A  mind  well-lodged  and  masculine  qf  course. 
Hence  liberty,  ewtet  liberty  inspires, 
And  kups  alive  hisferce  but  noble  free.* 

TabU  TWc. 

The  foundation  of  this  high  national  feeling 
must  evidently  be  sought  in  the  causes  here 
specified.  To  these  may  be  added  the  in- 
fluence arising  from  the  constitution  of  our 
government,  the  charaeter  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  freedom  with  which  every  sub- 
ject nndergoes  the  severe  ordeal  of  public 
discussion. 

•  May  it  always  be  so  wisely  directed,  as 
never  to  incur  the  risk  of  becoming  the 
foaming  and  heedless  torrent ;  but  rather  re- 
semble the  majestic  river,  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  Denham : 

'  Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  Aill." 

Cooper's  HiU. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  the  venerable  name  of 
Granville  Sharp,  to  record,  more  particularly, 
the  zenl  with  which  he  called  forth  and  fos- 
tered these  feelings,  and  devoted  his  time, 
his  talents,  and  his  labors,  in  exposing  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  this  nefarious  traflic. 
He  brought  it  to  the  test  of  Scripture.  He 
refuted  those  arguments  which  pretended  to 
justify  the  practice  from  the  supposed  au- 
thority of  the  Mosaic  law,  by  proving  that 

*  The  following  lines  (rom  Goldsmith's  **  TraveUer,** 
hftve  slwsyn  been  Justly  admired,  and  are  so  much  in 
animm  with  the  verses  of  Cow  per,  quoted  above,  that 
we  reel  persuaded  we  shall  eonsult  the  taste  of  the  reader 
by  inserting  them. 

**  Fired  at  Uie  sound,  my  genius  spresds  her  wing, 
And  flics  wliere  Britain  courts  the  western  ppring ; 
Wlkere  lawns  extend  that  noom  Arcadian  pridf*. 
And  brighter  streams  than  femed  Hydaspes  glide  I 
Thife  all  around  the  gentlest  broezcM  stray. 
There  gentle  music  melts  on  every  spray ; 
Croatlon's  mildest  charms  are  there  combined, 
Extremes  are  only  in  the  master^s  mind. 
Htorn  o''er  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  state. 
With  dajinir  aims  irreguhu'ly  great 
Prid^  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye ; 
1  Nee  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by ; 
Intent  oa  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band. 
By  forms  unfsHhioned,  fre^h  Orotn  Nature*s  hand ; 
FiTTcr  ill  Ihflr  native  hardiness*  of  soul. 
True  to  imagined  right,  above  control ; 
While  cVn  Ibe  peaiuuit  boasb  these  rights  to  scan, 
And  learns  to  venerate  hiiiuwif  as  man.** 

The  celebrated  I)r.  Johnson  once  quoted  these  lines. 
with  Mt  much  personAl  f«*eHn«r  ami  iulcrrsl,  th:it  Ihn  t'.nirh 
are  ti«iJ  tubave  started  into  his  eyes.— See  Bo^arT^  I.tft 
•/  Jokusan, 


the  servitude  there  mentioned  was  a  limited 
service,  and  accompanied  by  the  year  of  re^ 
lease*  and  jubilee.  He  cited  passages  from 
tliat  law,  expressly  prohibiting  and  condemn 
ing  it  **  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger 
for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger^  seeing 
ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Eg3rpt.^ 
Exod.  xxiii.  9.  **  If  a  stranger  sojourn  with 
thee, in  your  land^ye shall  not  vex  the  stran- 
ger," dtc.  &c.  **  Thou  shall  love  him  as  thy- 
self J*^  Lev.  xix.  33.  "  Love  ye  therefore  the 
stranger^  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt"  Deut  x.  17 — 19.  He  showed  at 
large  that  slavery  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  which 
connects  all  mankind  in  the  bonds  of  fellow- 
ship and  love.  He  adduced  the  beautiful 
and  affecting  remark  of  St  Paul,  who,  in  his 
address  to  Philemon,  when  he  beseeches  him 
to  take  bock  his  servant  Onesimus,  observes, 
and  yet "  nol  now  as  a  servant,  hut  above  a 
servant,  a  brother  beloved,  specially  to  me,  but 
how  much  more  unto  thee^  both  in  the  flesh  and 
in  the  Lord.''  Ver.  16. 

After  urging  various  other  arsnaments,  and 
insisting  largely,  in  his  **  Law  of  Retribution," 
on  the  extent  and  enormity  of  the  national 
sin,  and  its  fearful  consequences,  he  draws 
an  affecting  picture  of  the  desolation  of 
Africa,  quoting  the  followinff  words  of  his 
illustrious  ancestor.  Archbishop  Sharp  : — 
"  That  Africa,  which  is  now  more  fruitful  of 
monsters,  than  it  was  once  of  excellently 
wise  and  learned  men;  that  Africa,  which 
formerly  afforded  us  our  Clemens,  our  Origen, 
our  Tertullian,  our  Cyprian,  our  Augustine, 
and  many  other  extraordinary  lights  in  the 
church  of  God ;  that/amot^5  Africa,  in  whose 
soil  Christianity  did  thrive  so  prodigiously, 
and  which  could  boast  of  so  many  flourishing 
churches,  alas !  is  now  a  unldemess,  *  The 
wild  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it,  and 
the  wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it,* 
*  and  it  bringeth  forth  nothing  but  briars  and 
thorns.' " 

Such  were  the  appeals  of  Granville  Sharp 
to  the  generation  that  is  now  swept  away  by 
the  rapid  current  of  time.  The  grave  has 
entomoed  their  prejudices.  The  great  judg- 
ment day  will  pronounce  the  final  verdict 
It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  slow  progress 
of  truth,  and  of  the  influence  of  prejudice 
and  error,  that  De  Las  Casas  pleaded  the  in- 
justice of  slavery,  before  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  nearly  three  hundred  years  from  the  pres- 
ent time ;  and  that  it  required  this  long  and 
prv»tracted  period  before  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity finally  triumphed ;  and  even  then,  the 
triumph  was  restricted  to  the  precincts  of  one 
single  kingdom.  That  kingdom  is  Great 
Britain !     Five  millions  are  said  to  be  still 


♦  "  In  the  seventh  yvmr  thou  shalt  let  him  go  free  from 
thee.  And  wht-u  Ihou  se ndesl  him  out  free  from  thee 
thou  shitll  not  let  him  go  away«mpty."   Deut.  xv.  12, 13 
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reserved  in  bondage  and  oppression.*  May 
this  foul  stain  be  speedily  enaced,  and  civil- 
ized nations  learn,  that  they  can  never  found 
a  title  to  true  greatness  till  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  are  publicly  recognized 
and  respected! 

We  could  have  dwelt  with  delight  on  the 
zeal  of  Ramsay  and  Clarkson,  but  our  limits 
do  not  allow  further  digression,  and  the  name 
of  Cowper  demands  and  merits  our  attention. 

How  much  the  cause  is  indebted  to  his 
zeal  and  benevolence,  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  extracts. 

Canst  thou,  and  honored  with  a  Christian  name, 

Buy  what  is  woman-bom  and  feel  no  shame ; 

Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 

Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  { 

So  may  the  wolf,  whom  famine  has  made  bold 

To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold : 

So  may  the  ruffian,  who  with  ghostly  glide, 

Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside ; 

Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door, 

He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 

CharUy. 

The  verses  which  we  next  insert  unite  the 
inspiration  of  poetry  with  the  manly  feelings 
of  the  Englishman,  and  the  ardor  of  genuine 
humanity. 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  tne  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  eam'd. 
No :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price. 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home. — Then  why  abroad  7 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us.  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England :  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  falLf 

*  It  is  computed  that  (here  are  two  millions  of  sUres 
beloDtring  to  the  United  States  of  America;  s  similar 
number  iu  the  Brazils :  and  that  the  remainder  are  under 
the  control  of  other  goremmentA. 

t  The  foroe  and  beauty  of  this  paasaipe  wiD  be  beet 
undenttood  by  the  following  statement  A  slave,  of  the 
name  of  Somerset  was  brought  over  to  England  from  the 
West  Indies,  by  his  master*  Mr.  Stewart.  ShorUy  after, 
be  absented  himself,  and  refused  to  return.  He  was  pur- 
sued and  arrested,  and  by  Mr.  Stewart^s  orders  forcibly 
put  on  board  a  ship,  the  captain  of  which  was  called 
Knowles.  He  was  there  detained  in  custody,  to  be  car- 
ried out  of  the  kingdom  and  sold.  The  case  being  made 
known  was  brought  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfleki, 
In  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench,  June  22, 1772.  The  Judg- 
ment of  Lord  Mansfield,  on  this  occiision  was  as  f^- 
lows:— ^  A  foreigner  cannot  be  imprisoned  Aere,  on  the 
authority  of  any  law  existing  in  his  own  country.  The 
power  of  a  master  over  his  servant  is  different  in  all 
conntrien,  more  or  less  limited  or  extensive ;  the  exercise 
of  it  therefore  must  always  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
the  place  where  exercised.  The  6ower  claimed  by  this 
return  was  never  in  use  here.  No  roaster  ever  was  al- 
lowed brrr  to  take  a  slave  by  fV>rce,  to  be  sold  abroad, 
because  he  bad  deserted  fToro  his  service^  or  for  any 
other  reason  whatever.  We  cannot  say  the  cause  set 
(unh  by  thi^  return  is  allowed  or  approved  othythe  lawt 
mf  thin  kir^dtroL,  ttnd  tkertfurt  the  mam  mutt  be  di»~ 
chirgrdy  ^  In  atker  itordsC^  8a>Ti  a  report  of  the  case, 
**  a  nrf^o  sUve^  arming ^om  tke  coltmUa  mte  Ormt  Brit- 


That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  piond 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread^it  then. 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire ;  that,  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 

But,  highly  as  we  appreciate  the  manly 
spirit  of  the  Englishman,  and  the  ardor  of 
the  philanthropist,  in  the  foregoing  verses,  it 
is  the  missumary  feelings  glowing  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  that  we  most  admire,  as  ex- 
pressing the*  only  true  mode  of  requiting  in- 
jured Africa.  Let  us  not  think  that  we  have 
discharged  the  debt  by  an  act  of  emancipa- 
tion.* In  conferring  the  boon  of  liberty,  we 
restore  only  that  of  which  they  ought  never 
to  have  been  deprived.  Restitution  is  not 
compensation.  We  have  granted  compensa- 
tion to  the  proprietor,  but  where  is  the  com- 
pensation to  the  negro?  Never  will  the 
accumulated  wrongs  of  ages  be  redn;*M»d, 
till  we  say  to  the  sable  sons  of  AfricA,  /Jc- 
hold  your  God !  We  have  burst  the  chains 
from  the  body,  let  us  now  convey  to  them 
the  tidings  of  a  nobler  freedom,  a  deliver- 
ance from  a  worse  captivity  than  even 
African  bondage  and  oppression.  Let  us 
announce  to  them  that  God  **■  hath  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  that  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  earth."  Acts  xvii.  26.  Let 
their  minds  be  expanded  by  instruction,  and 
the  Bible,  that  great  charter  of  salvation,  be 
circulated  wherever  it  can  be  read,  and  thus 
Britain  may  acquire  a  lasting  and  an  honor- 
able title  to  their  gratitude  and  love. 

Inform  his  mind ;  one  flash  of  heavenlv  day 
Would  heal  his  heart,  and  melt  his  chains  away. 
"  Beauty  for  ashes"  is  a  gift  indeed, 
And  slaves,  by  truth  enlarged,  are  doubly  fteed. 

*  With  what  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  ought  we  to  i«- 
cord  the  final  emancipaUon  or  eight  hundred  ihouMuid 
Neeroes,  in  the  West  India  Colonies,  by  an  act  which 
pa&ted  the  BriUah  legislature,  in  the  year  1834,  dating 
the  commencement  of  that  memorable  event  from  tlie 
first  of  AugttM.  The  sum  of  twenty  millions  was  voted 
to  the  proprietors  of  slavos,  as  s  compensation  for  any 
loss  thev  might  incur.  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  at  thi«  time 
on  his  dying  bed,  as  if  his  life  had  been  protracted  to 
witness  this  noble  consummation  of  all  his  Udotk  When 
he  heafd  of  this  splendid  act  of  national  g«nero«iii\  be 
lifted  up  his  feeble  hands  to  hoareo,  exclaiming,  **  7^«iU 
Qody  that  I  hare  lived  to  tee  mf  coumtty  giwe  twenttf  mih 
liont  to  abolish  slareryP 

The  noble  grant  of  the  British  and  Foreiim  Bible  So- 
ciety (to  commemorate  this  great  event)  of  a  copy  of  • 
New  Testament  and  Psalter  to  every  emandpaled  negro 
that  was  able  to  read,  deservn  lo  be  recorded  «i  tlm 
occasion.  The  measure  originated  in  a  suggrstirm  of  tb« 
Rev.  Hugh  Stowell.  It  was  computed  that,  oat  aC  a 
l>opulation  of  eight  hundred  thousand  negroei*,  oiu*  huo- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  werr  capable  of  reading,  and 
that  ai  expenditure  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  would 
br  necessary  to  supply  this  domand.  fWfy  ta%t  tnktg 
measure  of  .Vnp  Testamentt  Wfrrt  desHmPtt  ta  Jamfum 
alone.  The  CVilonial  department  w»9  willing  to  »»i«t  in 
the  transfer,  but  the  (•ovemmeot  packets  were  found  to 
be  too  small  for  this  purpose.  It  is  «r«st]y  lo  the  b^iour 
of  some  ship-owners, distinguished  for  thHr  SfwrnJeooe 
and  public  spirit,  in  the  city  of  Iwnulon,  that  U>ey  oObrndl 
to  convey  this  valuable  di*p<i'«it,  tree  uf  trotghlsce  ■«< 
expense,  to  its  nlnre  of  de»tina*.i«>o.  Th«  tttm  of  ltfta>ii 
thousand  pounds  was  eventutily  eontfttralcd. 
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Then  would  he  saj.  submissiye  at  thy  feet, 
While  gratitude  aod  love  made  service  sweet — 
"  My  dear  deliverer  out  of  hopeless  night, 
Whose  bounty  bought  me  but  to  give  me  light, 
I  was  a  bondman  on  my  native  plain. 
Sin  forged,  and  ignorance  made  fast  the  chain ; 
Thy  lips  have  sh^  instruction  as  the  dew. 
Taught  me  what  path  to  shun  and  what  pursue ; 
Farewell  my  former  joys  I    I  sigh  no  more 
For  Africa's  once  loved,  benighted  shore; 
Serving  a  benefactor,  I  am  free, 
At  my  best  home,  if  not  exiled  from  thee." 

Charity, 

That  Ethiopia  shall  one  day  stretch  out 
her  hands  unto  God  we  have  the  assurance 
of  a  specific  prophecy,  as  well  as  th'?  general 
declanitions  of  sacred  scripture.  "All  the 
ends  of  the  world  shall  remember  and  turn 
unto  the  Lord,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the 
nations  shall  worship  before  thee.'*  At  what 
time  or  in  what  manner  the  prophecy  will  be 
accomplished,  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 
But  should  it  please  divine  providence  that 
the  li^ht  of  the  gospel,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Britain,  should  first  spring  forth 
from  among  tliat  people  in  our  own  West 
India  colonies,  the  land  of  their  former  servi- 
tude and  oppression;  should  they  subse- 
quently, with  bowels  yearning  for  their  own 
country,  see  fit  to  return,  seized  with  a  de- 
sire to  communicate  to  the  land  of  their  na- 
tivity that  gospel,  the  power  of  which  they 
have  previously  felt  for  themselves;  and 
shoula  the  hitherto  inaccessible  and  unex- 
plored parts  of  that  vast  continent  thus  be- 
come evangelised,  such  an  event  will  furnish 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  an 
over-ruling  Power,  educing  good  out  of  posi- 
tive evil,  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. 

We  beg  to  add  one  more  remark.  The 
blacks  are  considered  to  be  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  who  first  peopled  Africa.  It  pleased 
God  to  pronounce  an  awful  curse  on  him  and 
his  posterity.  **  Cursed  be  Canaan,  a  servant 
of  servants  shall  he  be.**  For  the  long  period 
of  four  thousand  vears  has  that  curse  impend- 
ed over  their  heads.  They  have  drunk  the  cup 
of  bitterness  to  its  lowest  dregs.  We  con- 
ceive this  terrible  interdict  to  be  now  ap- 
proaching to  its  termination.  The  curse  be- 
gan to  Ih?  repealed,  m  part,  when  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  was  first  proclaimed  by  a 
Briti^ih  parliament.  This  was  the  seed-time 
of  the  future  harvest:  the  example  of  Brit- 
ain cannot  be  exhibited  in  vain:  other  na- 
tions must  follow  that  example,  or  suffer  the 
eonseauences  of  their  neglect  They  must 
coDceae  the  liberty  which  is  the  great  inher- 
ent right  of  all  mankind,  or  expect  to  behold 
it  wrested  fVom  them  amidst  scenes  of  car- 
im^  and  blood.  Policy,  justice,  and  human- 
ity, therefore,  require  the  concession.  We 
have  said  that  the  repeal  of  tlie  curse  had  be- 
gun  in  part;  it  will  be  completed  when  civil 


privileges  shall  be  considered  to  be  only  the 
precursors  of  that  more  glorious  liberty  flow- 
ing from  the  communication  of  the  gospel  of 
peace.  Then  will  Africa  be  raised  up  from 
her  state  of  moral  degradation,  and  be  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  and  order  of  civilized  na- 
tions. Then  will  she  once  more  boast  of 
her  Cyprians,  her  Tertullians,  and  her  Au- 
gustines ;  and  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  speak- 
ing from  his  high  and  holy  place,  will  pro- 
claim to  her  8;ible  and  afflicted  sons,  ^*  Arise, 
shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  hath  arisen  upon  thee."  "  Tliere  is 
neither  Greek  iiorJew,  circumcision  nor  UTicir' 
cumcisioTt,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  nor  free  : 
bid  Christ  is  all,  and  in  alL''^     Col.  iii.  1 1. 

How  sweetly  does  the  muse  of  Cowper  pro- 
claim the  blessings  of  this  spiritual  liberty! 

But  there  is  yet  a  liberty,  unsung 

By  poets,  and  by  senators  unprais'd, 

Which  monarchs  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  pow'n 

Of  earth  and  hell  cont'ed  rate  take  away: 

A  liberty  which  persecution,  fraud, 

Oppressions,  prisons,  have  no  power  to  bind  : 

Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslav'd  no  more. 

'Tis  liberty  of  heart  deriv'd  from  heav'n, 

Bought  with  His  blood,  who  gave  it  to  mankind, 

And  seal'd  with  the  same  token.     It  is  held 

By  charter,  and  that  charter  sanction 'd  sure 

By  th'  unimpeachable  and  awful  oath 

And  promise  of  a  God.    His  other  gifts 

All  bear  the  royal  stamp,  that  speaks  them  his, 

They  are  august ;  but  this  transcemls  them  alL 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.    There's  not  a  chain 
That  helUsh  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm, 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Samson  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and,  though  poor  perhaps,  compar'd 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  m  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scen'ry  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  ref«plendent  rivers.     His  t'  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired, 
Can  lift  to  heav'n  an  unpresumptuous  eye 
And  smiling  say — "  My  Father  made  them  all !" 

Winter  Morning  Walk. 

The  interesting  nature  of  the  subject,  and 
its  popularity  at  the  present  moment,  must 
plead  our  excuse  for  these  lengthened  re- 
marks and  extracts.  But  we  were  anxious 
to  prove  how  much  this  great  cause  of  hu- 
manity was  indebted,  in  the  eiu-lier  stages  of 
its  progress,  to  the  powerful  appeals  and  re- 
presentations of  Cowper. 

We  now  resume  the  correspondence. 

TO  MRS.   HILL.* 

Weston  Lodge,  March  17, 1788. 

My  dear  Madam — A  thousand  thanks  to 
you  for  your  obliging  and  most  acceptable 
present,  which  I  received  safe  this  evening. 

*  Pfivate  cormapondenesu 
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Had  you  known  my  occasions,  you  could 
not  possibly  have  timed  it  more  exactly. 
The  Throckmorton  family,  who  live  in  our 
neighborhood,  and  who  sometimes  take  a 
dinner  with  ua,  were,  by  engagement  made 
with  them  two  or  three  days  ago,  appointed 
to  dine  with  us  just  at  the  time  when  your 
turkey  will  be  in  perfection.  A  turkey  from 
Wargrave,  the  residence  of  my  friend,  and  a 
turkey,  as  I  conclude,  of  your  breeding,  stands 
a  fair  chance,  in  my  account,  to  excel  all  other 
turkeys ;  and  the  bam,  its  companion,  will  be 
no  less  welcome. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  that  my  friend 
Joseph  has  recovered  entirely  from  his  late 
indisposition,  which  I  was  informed  was 
gout ;  a  distemper  which,  however  painful  in 
itself,  brings  at  least  some  comfort  with  it, 
both  for  the  patient  and  those  who  love  liim, 
tlie  hope  of  length  of  days,  and  an  exemption 
from  numerous  other  evils.  I  wish  him  just 
80  much  of  it  as  may  serve  for  a  confirmation 
of  this  hope,  and  not  one  twinge  more. 

Your  husband,  my  dear  madam,  told  me, 
some  time  since,  tliat  a  certain  library  of 
mine,  concerning  which  I  have  heard  no 
other  tidings  these  five-and-twenty  years,  is 
still  in  being.*  Hue  and  cry  have  been  made 
after  it  in  Old  Palace-yard,  but  hitherto  in 
vain.  If  he  can  inform  a  bookless  student 
in  what  region,  or  in  what  nook,  his  long- 
lost  volumes  may  be  found,  he  will  render 
me  ao  important  service. 

I  am  likely  to  be  furnished  soon  with 
shelves,  which  my  cousin  of  New  Norfolk- 
street  is  about  to  send  me ;  but  furniture  for 
these  shelves  1  shall  not  presently  procure, 
unless  by  recovering  my  stray  authors.  1 
am  not  young  enough  to  think  of  making  a 
new  collection,  and  shall  probably  possess 
myself  of  few  books  hereafter  but  such  as  I 
may  put  forth  myself,  which  cost  me  nothing 
but  what  I  can  better  spare  than  money — 
time  and  consideration. 

I  beg,  my  dear  madam,  that  you  will  give 
my  love  to  my  friend,  and  believe  me,  with 
the  warmest  sense  of  his  and  your  kindness. 
Your  most  obliged  and  amH;tionate 

W.C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHH   REWTON.t 

Weston  Lodge,  March  17,  178& 

My  dear  Friend, — The  evening  is  almost 
worn  away  while  I  have  been  writing  a  let- 
ter, to  which  I  was  obliged  to  give  immediate 
attention.  An  application  from  a  lady,  and 
backed  by  you,  could  not  be  less  than  irre- 
sistible. The  lady,  too,  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
Thornton's.|  Neither  are  these  words  of 
course:  since  I  returned  to  Homer  in  good 

*  Cowper's  book^  had  been  lost,  owing  to  hit  original 
Ulncav  and  h\H  »udd^u  removal  to  St.  Alban's. 
t  Privoio  currespondence. 
i  Lady  Balftonie. 


earnest,  I  turn  out  of  my  way  for  no  consid- 
eration that  I  can  possibly  put  aside. 

With  modem  tunes  I  am  unacquainted,  and 
have  therefore  accommodated  my  verse  to  an 
old  one ;  not  so  old,  however,  but  that  there 
will  be  songsters  found  old  enough  to  r&> 
member  it  The  song  is  an  admirable  od« 
for  which  it  was  made,  and,  though  politico], 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  serious  as  mine.  On 
such  a  subject  as  I  had  before  me,  it  seems 
impossible  not  to  be  serious.  I  shall  bo 
happy  if  it  meet  with  your  and  Lady  Bal* 
gonie's  approbation. 

Of  Mr.  Bean  I  could  say  much ;  but  have 
only  time  at  present  to  say  that  I  esteem  and 
love  him.  On  some  future  occasion  I  shall 
speak  of  him  more  at  large. 

We  rejoice  that  Mrs.  Newton  is  better,  and 
wish  nothing  more  than  her  complete  recov- 
ery. Dr.  Ford  is  to  be  pitied.*  His  wife,  I 
suppose,  is  going  to  heaven ;  a  journey  which 
she  can  better  afford  to  take  than  he  to  part 
with  her. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend,  with  our  united  love 
to  you  all  three,  most  truly  yours, 

W.C 


TO  THE   REV.    WALTEB   BAOOT. 

March  19,  1788. 

My  dear  Friend,— The  spring  is  come,  but 
not,  I  suppose,  that  spring  which  our  poets 
have  celebrated.  So  1  judge  at  least  by  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  season,  sunless  skies, 
and  freezing  blnsts,  surpassing  all  that  we 
experienced  in  the  depth  of  winter.  How 
do  you  dispose  of  yourself  in  this  howling 
month  of  March  ?  As  for  me,  I  walk  daily, 
be  the  weather  w^hat  it  may,  take  bark,  and 
write  verses.  By  the  aid  of  such  means  as 
these  I  combat  the  north-east  wind  with  some 
measure  of  success,  and  look  forward,  with 
the  hope  of  enjoying  it,  to  the  warmth  of 
summer. 

Have  you  seen  a  little  volume,  lately  pub- 
lished, entitled,  "The  Manners  of  the  Great  f 
It  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  but  whether  actually  written  by  him  or 
not,  is  undoubtedly  the  work  of  some  man 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject,  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  man  of  letters.f  If  it  makes 
the  impression  on  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dre8**ed,  that  may  be  in  some  degree  expect- 
ed from  his  arguments,  and  from  his  manner 
of  pressing  them,  it  will  be  well.  Bat  ron 
and  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  the  worla  to 
know  that  the  hope  of  a  general  reformation 
in  any  class  of  men  whatever,  or  of  women 
either,  may  easily  be  too  »iiiguine. 

I  have  now  given  the  last  revisal  to  as 

♦  Dr.  Ford  was  Vicar  of  MHton  MowbrvVt  »^t*  kiwirn 
and  respected,  and  a  particular  Trimd  oS  Mr.  Ne«ru«ii*s. 

t  The  author  of  this  work  proved  to  bv  Misa  HAanak 
Uott>, 
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moch  of  my  translation  aa  was  ready  for  it, 
and  do  not  know  that  I  shall  bestow  another 
single  stroke  of  my  pen  on  that  part  of  it 
before  I  send  it  to  the  press.  My  business 
at  present  is  with  the  sixteenth  book,  in 
which  I  have  made  some  progress,  but  have 
not  yet  actually  sent  forth  Patroclus  to  the 
battle.  M^  first  translation  lies  always  be- 
fore me ;  hne  bv  line  I  examine  it  as  I  pro* 
eeed,  and  line  by  line  reject  it  I  do  not, 
however,  hold  myself  altogether  indebted  to 
my  critics  for  the  better  judgment  that  I 
seem  to  exercise  in  this  matter  now  than  in 
the  first  instance.  By  long  study  of  him,  I 
am  in  fact  become  much  more  familiar  with 
Homer  than  at  ^ny  time  heretofore,  and 
have  possessed  myself  of  such  a  taste  of  his 
manner,  as  is  not  to  be  attained  by*mere 
cursory  reading  for  amusement  But,  alas ! 
'tis  afier  all  a  mortifying  consideration  that 
the  majority  of  my  judges  hereafter,  will  be 
.  no  judges  of  this.  Grcccum  est^  non  potest 
k^  is  a  motto  that  would  suit  nine  in  ten 
of  those  who  will  give  themselves  airs  about 
it  and  pretend  to  like  or  to  dislike.  No 
matter.  I  know  I  shall  please  yon,  because 
I  know  what  pleases  you,  and  I  am  sure  that 
I  have  done  it 

Adieu!  my  good  friend. 

Ever  affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


Cowper  alludes  in  the  following  letters,  to 
the  progress  of  his  version,  and  the  obstruc- 
tiona  to  the  negro  cause. 

TO  SAMXTEL  ROSE,  ESQ., 

Weston,  March  99, 1788. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  rejoice  that  you  have 
ao  successfully  performed  so  long  a  journey 
without  the  aid  of  hoofs  or  wheels.  I  do 
not  know  that  a  journey  on  foot  exposes  a 
roan  to  more  disasters  than  a  carriage  or  a 
horse ;  perhaps  it  may  be  the  safer  way  of 
travelling,  but  the  novelty  of  it  impressed 
me  with  some  anxiety  on  your  account 

It  seems  almost  incredible  to  myself  that 
my  company  should  be  at  ail  desirable  to 
you,  or  to  any  man.  I  know  so  little  of  the 
world  as  it  goes  at  present,  and  labor  gen- 
erally under  such  a  depression  of  spirits,  es- 
pecially  at  those  times  when  I  could  wish  to 
oe  most  cheerful,  that  my  own  share  in 
every  conversation  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  insipid  thing  imagimible.  But  you  say 
you  found  it  otherwise,  and  I  will  not  for 
my  own  sake  doubt  your  sincerity :  de  gustu 
bus  rum  est  dispuiandum,  and  since  such  is 
yours,  I  shall  leave  you  in  quiet  possession 
of  it,  wishing  indeed  both  its  continuance 
and  increase.  I  shall  not  find  a  properer 
plaee  in  which  to  say,  accept  of  Mrs.  Un- 
^in's  acknowledgements,  as  well  as  mine, 
for  the  kindness  of  your  expressions  on  this 


subject,  and  be  assured  of  an  undissembling 
welcome  at  all  times,  when  it  shall  suit  you 
to  give  us  your  company  at  Weston.  As  to 
her,  she  is  one  of  the  sincerest  of  the  human 
race,  and  if  she  receives  you  with  the  appear- 
ance of  pleasure,  it  is  because  she  feels  it 
Her  behavior  on  such  occasions  is  with  her 
an  affair  of  conscience,  and  she  dares  no 
more  look  a  falsehood  than  utter  one. 

It  is  almost  time  to  tell  you,  that  I  have 
received  the  books  safe ;  they  have  not  suf- 
fered the  least  detriment  by  the  way,  and  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  them.  If  my 
translation  should  be  a  little  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  this  favor  of  yours,  you  must 
take  the  blame  on  yourself.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  read  the  notes  of  a  commentator  so 
learned,  so  judicious,  and  of  so  fine  a  taste 
as  Dr.  Clarke,*  having  him  at  one's  elbow. 
Though  he  has  been  but  few  hours  under  my 
roof,  I  have  already  peeped  at  him,  and  find 
that  he  will  be  inslar  omnium  to  me.  They 
are  such  notes  exactly  as  I  wanted.  A  trans- 
lator of  Homer  should  ever  have  somebody 
at  hand  to  say,  "  That's  a  beauty,"  lest  he 
should  slumber  where  his  author  does  not 
not  only  depreciating,  by  such  inadvertency, 
the  work  of  his  original,  but  depriving  per- 
haps his  own  of  an  embellishment,  which 
wanted  only  to  be  noticed. 

If  you  hear  ballads  sung  in  the  streets  on 
the  hardships  of  the  negroes  in  the  islands, 
they  are  probably  mine.f  It  must  be  an 
honor  to  any  man  to  have  given  a  stroke  to 
that  chain,  however  feeble.  I  fear  however 
that  the  attempt  will  fail.  The  tidings  which 
have  lately  reached  me  from  London  con- 
cerning it  are  not  the  most  encouraging. 
While  the  matter  slept  or  was  but  slightly 
adverted  to,  the  English  only  had  their  share 
of  shame  in  common  with  other  nations  on 
account  of  it  But,  since  it  has  been  can- 
vassed and  searched  to  the  bottom,  since  the 
public  attention  has  been  riveted  to  the  hor- 
rible scheme,  we  can  no  longer  plead  either 
that  we  did  not  know  it  or  did  not  think  of 
it.  Woe  be  to  us  if  we  refuse  the  poor  cap- 
tives the  re  iress  to  which  they  have  so  clear 
a  rifirht,  and  prove  ourselves  m  the  sight  of 
Goa  and  men,  indifferent  to  all  considerations 
but  those  of  gain  !| 

Adieu,        W.  C. 

TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  31, 178B. 

My  dearest  Cousin, — Mrs.  Throckmorton 

*  Well  known  for  his  celebrated  works,  on  the  ^  Beina 
and  attributes  of  God,"  and  the  ^  Evidences  of  Natural 
and  Revealed  Religion.'* 

t  They  were,  after  all,  never  appropriated  to  that  pm^ 
poee. 

X  The  interests  of  commerce  were  too  much  at  vari 
ance  with  this  great  caui»e  of  haroanity  not  to  oppose  a 
long  andpersevering  rmiatanoe  to  its  progress  in  parlla 
ment.    Though  Mr.  PiU  supported  the  measure,  U  was 
not  made  a  goremment  question. 
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has  promised  to  write  to  me.  I  beg  that,  as 
often  as  you  shall  see  her,  you  will  give  her 
a  smart  pinch,  and  say,  ^  Have  you  written 
to  my  cousin  T    I  build  all  my  hopes  of  her 

Serformance  on  this  expedient,  and  for  so 
oing  these  my  letters,  not  patent,  shall  be 
your  sufficient  warrant.  You  are  thus  to  give 
her  the  question  till  she  shall  answer,  "^  YesJ* 
I  have  written  one  more  song,  and  sent  it 
It  is  called  the  *^  Morning  Dream,**  and  may 
be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Tweed-Side,  or  any 
other  tune  that  will  suit  it,  for  I  am  not  nice 
on  that  subject  I  would  have  copied  it  for 
you,  had  I  not  almost  filled  my  sheet  with- 
out it ;  but  now,  my  dear,  you  must  stay  till 
the  sweet  sirens  of  London  shall  bring  it  to 
you,  or,  if  that  happy  day  should  never  ar- 
rive, I  hereby  acknowledge  myself  your 
debtor  to  that  amount  I  shall  now  prob- 
ably cease  to  sing  of  tortured  negroes,  a 
theme  which  never  pleased  me,  but  which, 
in  the  hope  of  doing  them  some  little  ser- 
vice, I  was  not  unwilling  to  handle. 

If  anything  could  have  raised  Miss  More 
to  a  higher  place  in  my  opinion  than  she 
possessed  before,  it  could  only  be  your  in- 
formation that,  after  all,  she,  and  not  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  is  author  of  that  volume.  How 
comes  it  to  pass,  that  she,  being  a  woman, 
writes  with  a  force  and  energy,  and  a  cor- 
rectness hitherto  arrogated  by  the  men,  and 
not  very  frequently  displayed  even  by  the 
men  themselves  ? 

Adieu,        W.  C. 

The  object  of  this  valuable  treatise  is  not 
to  attack  gross  delinouencies,  but  to  show 
the  danger  of  resting  for  acceptance  on  mere 
outward  decorum  and  general  respectability 
of  character,  while  the  internal  principle, 
which  can  alone  elevate  the  affections  of  the 
heart  and  influence  the  life,  is  wanting.  We 
select  the  following  passage  as  powerfully 
illustrating  this  view.  Spe-aking  of  the  rich 
man,  who  is  represented  by  our  Lord  as 
lifting  up  his  eyes  in  torments,  Miss  More 
observes,  "  He  committed  no  enormities,  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us;  for  that  he 
dined  well  and  dressed  well  could  hardly 
incur  the  bitter  penalty  of  eternal  misery. 
That  his  expenses  were  suitable  to  his  sta- 
tion, and  his  splendor  proportioned  to  his 
opulence,  does  not  exhibit  any  objection  to 
his  character.  Nor  are  we  told  that  he  re- 
fused the  crumbs  which  Lazarus  solicited: 
and  yet  this  man,  on  an  authority  we  are  not 
permitted  to  question,  is  represented  in  a 
future  state  as  lifting  up  his  eyes,  heins  in 
torments.  His  punishment  seems  to  have 
been  the  consequence  of  an  irreligious,  a 
worldly  spirit;  a  heart  corrupted  by  the 
softnesses  and  delights  of  life.  It  was  not 
because  he  was  rich,  but  because  he  trusted 
in  riches ;  or,  if  even  he  was  charitable,  his 


charily  wanted  that  princ^i>U  which  dome  could 
sanctify  it  His  views  terminated  here  ;  thtM 
vxjrWs  good,  and  this  world* s  applause,  were 
the  motives  and  the  end  cf  kis  actions,  ikfar^ 
got  God;  he  ujas  destitute  of  piety;  and  the 
absence  cfthis  great  and  first  principle  cf  hv^ 
man  actions  rendered  his  shinii^  deeds,  how» 
ever  they  might  he  admired  among  men,  of  no 
value  in  the  sight  of  GodJ* 

Admonitory  statements  like  these  are  in- 
valuable, and  demand  the  earnest  attentioo 
of  those  to  whom  they  apply. 

Nor  is  the  next  passage  less  important  on 
the  subject  of  sins  of  omission. 

*'It  is  not  less  against  negative  than  against 
actual  evil,  that  affectionate  exhortation,  live- 
ly remopstrance,  and  pointed  parable  are  ex- 
hausted. It  is  against  the  tree  which  bore 
no  fruit,  the  lamp  which  had  no  oil,  the  uu- 
profitable  servant  who  made  no  use  of  his 
talent,  that  the  severe  sentence  is  denounced, 
as  well  as  against  corrupt  fruit,  bad  oil,  and^ 
talents  ill  employed.  We  are  led  to  jbelieve, 
from  the  same  high  authority,  that  omitted 
duties  and  neglected  opportunities  will  furnish 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  fiUure  oon^ 
demnatioTL  A  very  awful  part  of  the  de- 
cision, in  the  great  day  of  account,  seems  to 
be  reserved  merely  for  carelessness,  omis> 
sions,  and  negatives.  Ye  gave  me  no  meat, 
ye  gave  me  no  drink ;  ye  took  me  ftot  in,  ye 
visited  me  noL  On  the  punishment  attend- 
ing positive  crimes,  as  being  more  naturally 
obvious,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  thought  so 
necessary  to  insist.*** 

This  work  was  the  first  important  appeal, 
in  those  days,  addressed  to  the  fashionable 
world,  and  Miss  More*s  previous  interrourae 
with  it  admirably  qualified  her  to  write  with 
judgment  and  effect 


TO  MRS.   KIHG.f 

WeelOQ  Lodge,  April  II,  ITSei 

Dear  Madam, — ^The  melancholy  that  I  hsive 
mentioned,  and  concerning  which  you  are  so 
kind  as  to  inquire,  is  of  a  kind,  so  f.ir  as  1 
know,  peculiar  to  myself.  It  does  not  at  all 
affect  the  operations  of  my  mind  on  any  sub- 
ject to  which  I  can  attach  it,  whether  serious 
or  ludicrous,  or  whatsoever  it  may  be ;  for 
which  reason  I  am  almost  always  employed 
either  in  reading  or  writing  when  1  am  not 
engaged  in  conversation.  A  vacant  hour  is 
my  abhorrence,  because  when  I  am  not  occq« 
pied  I  suffer  under  the  whole  mfluence  of  my 
unhappy  temperament  I  thnnk  you  for  the 
recommendation  of  a  medicine  urom  which 
you  have  received  benefit  yourself;  but  there 
IS  hardly  anything  that  I  have  not  proviMi, 
however  beneficialit  may  have  been  found  by 
others,  in  my  own  case  utterly  oseloaa.    I 

*  Thongbts  on  tbe  Hansen  of  tlit  GraiL 
t  PriTsle  oorre^oadooeB. 
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have,  therefore,  long  since  bid  adieu  to  all 
hope  from  human  means, — the  means  except- 
ed of  perpetual  employment 

I  will  not  say  that  we  shall  never  meet, 
because  it  in  not  for  a  creature  who  knows 
not  what  bball  be  to-morrow  to  assert  any. 
thing  positi  vely  concerning  the  future.  Things 
more  unlikely  I  have  yet  seen  brought  to 
pass,  and  things  which,  if  I  had  expressed 
myself  of  them  at  all,  I  should  have  said 
were  impossible.  But,  being  respectively 
circumstanced  as  we  are,  there  seems  no  pres- 
ent probability  of  it  You  speak  of  insuper- 
able liindrances ;  and  I  also  have  hindrances 
that  would  be  equally  difficult  to  surmount 
Oue  i^  that  I  never  ride,  that  I  am  not  able 
to  perform  a  journey  on  foot,  and  that  chaises 
do  not  roll  within  the  sphere  of  that  economy 
which  my  circumstances  oblige  me  to  observe. 
If  this  were  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  excuse 
me,  when  I  decline  so  obliging  an  invitation 
as  yours,  I  could  mention  yet  other  obstacles. 
But  to  what  end?  One  impracticabiiitv 
makes  as  effectual  a  barrier  as  a  thousand. 
It  will  be  otherwise  in  other  worlds.  Either 
we  shall  not  bear  about  us  a  body,  or  it  will 
be  more  easily  transportable  than  this.  In  the 
mcmtime,  by  the  help  of  the  post,  strangers 
to  each  other  may  cease  to  be  such,  as  you 
and  I  have  already  begun  to  experience. 

It  is  indeed,  madam,  as  you  say,  a  foolish 
world,  and  likely  to  continue  such  till  the 
Great  Teacher  shall  himself  vouchsafe  to 
make  it  wiser.  I  am  persuaded  that  time 
alone  will  never  mend  it  But  there  is 
doubtless  a  day  appointed  when  there  shall 
be  a  more  general  manifestation  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness  than  mankind  have  ever 
yet  beheld.  When  that  period  shall  arrive 
there  will  be  an  end  of  profane  representa- 
tions, whether  of  heaven  or  hell,  on  the 
stage: — the  great  realities  will  supercede 
them. 

I  have  just  discovered  that  I  have  written 
to  you  on  paper  so  transparent  that  it  will 
hardly  keep  the  contents  a  secret  Excuse 
the  mistake,  and  believe  me,  dear  madam, 
with  my  respects  to  Mr.  King, 

Affectionately  yours,      W.  C. 


The  slow  progress  of  the  abolition  cause, 
and  the  nature  of  the  difficulties,  are  adverted 
to  in  the  following  letter. 

TO  THE   BEY.  lOHK  NEWTON.* 

WesUm,  April  19, 178a 

My  dear  Friend^ — ^I  thank  you  for  your 
hat,  and  for  the  verses  in  particular  therein 
contained,  in  which  there  is  not  ori  y  rhyme 
but  reason.  And  yet  I  fear  that  neither  you 
Bor  It  with  all  our  reasoning  and  rhymmg, 

*  PrlTtto  oorrMpoodeaoe. 


shall  effect  much  good  in  this  matter.    So 
far  as  I  can  leam,  and  I  have  had  intelligence 
from  a  quarter  within  the  reach  of  such  as  is 
respectable,  our  governors  are  not  animated 
altogether  with  such  heroic  ardor  as  the  oc- 
casion might  inspire.    They  consult  frequent- 
ly indeed  in  the  cabinet  about  it,  but  the  fre- 
quency of  their  consultations  in  a  case  so 
plain  as  this  would  be,  did  not  what  Shak- 
speare  calls  commodity,  and  what  we  call 
political   expediency,  cast  a  cloud  over  it, 
rather  bespeaks  a  desire  to  save  appearances 
than  to  interpose  to  purpose.    Laws  will,  I 
suppose,  be  enacted  for  the  more  humane 
treatment  of  the  negroes ;  but  who  shall  see 
to  the  execution  of  them  ?    The  planters  will 
not,  and  the  negroes  cannot    In  fact,  we 
know  that  laws  of  this  tendency  have  not 
been  wanting,  enacted  even  amongst  them- 
selves, but  there  has  been  always  a  want  of 
prosecutors,  or  righteous  judges ;  deficiencies 
which  will  not  be  very  easily  supplied.    The 
newspapers  have  lately  told  us  that  these 
merciful  masters  have,  on  this  occasion,  been 
occupied  in  passin^c  ordinances,  by  which  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  their  slaves  are  to  be  se- 
cured from  wanton  cruelty  hereafter.    But 
who  does  not  immediately  aetect  the  artifice, 
or  can  give  tliem  a  moment's  credit  for  any- 
thing more  than  a  design,  by  this  show  of 
lenity,  to  avert  the  storm  which  they  think 
hangs  over  them?    On  the  whole,  I  fear 
there  is  reason  to  wish,  for  the  honor  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  nuisance  had  never  been  troub- 
led, lest  we  eventually  make  ourselves  justly 
chargeable  with  the  whole  offence  by  not  re- 
moving it    The  enormity  cannot  be  palli- 
ated ;  we  can  no  longer  plead  that  we  were 
not  aware  of  it,  or  that  our  attention  was 
otherwise  engaged,  and  shall  be  inexcusable 
therefore  ourselves  if  we  leave  the  least  part 
of  it  unredressed.    Such  arguments  as  Pha- 
raoh  might  have  used  to  justify  the  de- 
struction of  the  Israelites,  substituting  only 
sugar  for  bricks,  may  lie  ready  for  our  use 
also ;   but  I  think  we  can  find  no  better. 

We  are  tolerably  well,  and  shall  rejoice  to 
hear  that,  as  the  year  rises,  Mrs.  Newton's 
health  keeps  pace  with  it  Believe  me,  my 
dear  friend, 

Afi'ectionately  and  truly  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  LAOT  HESKETH. 

The  Lo4g8,  May  6, 1798. 

My  dearest  Cousm,— You  ask  me  how  I 
like  Smollett's  Don  Quixote  1 1  answer,  well ; 
perhaps  better  than  anybody's ;  but,  having 
no  slull  in  the  original,  some  diffidence  be- 
comes me :  that  is  to  say,  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ought  to  prefer  it  or  not  Yet, 
there  is  so  litt&  deviation  from  other  versions 
which  I  have  seen  that  I  do  not  much  hesi- 
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tate.    It  has  made  me  laagh  I  know  immod- 
erately, and  in  such  a  case  ca  suffit, 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear,  for  the  new 
convenience  in  the  way  of  stowage  which  you 
are  so  kind  as  to  intend  me.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  which  I  am  so  deficient  as  repositories 
for  letters,  papers,  and  litter  of  all  sorts. 
Your  last  present  has  helped  me  somewhat, 
but  not  with  respect  to  such  things  as  require 
lock  and  key,  which  are  numerous.  A  box, 
therefore,  so  secured,  will  be  to  me  an  invalu- 
able acquisition.  And,  since  you  leave  me 
to  my  option,  what  shall  be  the  size  thereof, 
I  of  course  prefer  a  folio.  On  the  back  of 
the  book-seeming  box,  some  artist  expert  in 
those  matters,  may  inscribe  these  wonls, 

Collectanea  curioBa, 

the  English  of  which  is,  a  collection  of  curi- 
osities. A  title  which  I  prefer  to  all  others, 
because  if  I  live,  I  shall  take  care  that  the 
box  shall  merit  it,  and  because  it  will  operate 
as  an  incentive  to  open  that  which  being 
locked  cannot  be  opened :  for  in  these  cases 
the  greater  the  baulk  the  more  wit  is  dis- 
covered by  the  ingenious  contriver  of  it,  viz., 
myself. 

The  Creneral,  I  understand  by  his  last  letter, 
is  in  town.  In  m^  last  to  him  I  told  him 
news,  possibly  it  will  give  you  pleasure,  and 
ought  for  that  reason  to  be  made  known  to 
you  as  soon  as  possible.  My  friend  Rowley, 
who  I  told  you  has,  after  twenty-five  years* 
silence,  renewed  his  correspondence  with  me, 
and  who  now  lives  in  Ireland,  where  he  has 
many  and  considerable  connexions,  has  sent 
to  me  for  thirty  subscription  papers.*  Row- 
ley is  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  friend- 
ly creatures  in  the  world,  and  will,  I  dare  say, 
do  all  fn  his  power  to  serve  me. 

I  am  just  recovered  from  a  violent  cold, 
attended  by  a  cough,  which  split  my  head 
while  it  lasted.  I  escaped  these  tortures  all 
the  winter,  but  whose  constitution,  or  what 
skin,  can  possibly  be  proof  against  our  vernal 
breezes  in  England  "i  Mine  never  were,  nor 
will  be. 

When  people  are  intimate,  we  say  they  are 
as  great  as  two  inkle-weavers,  on  whien  ex- 
pression I  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  word  great  is  here  used  in  a  sense 
which  the  corresponding  term  has  not,  so  far 
as  I  know,  in  any  other  mnguage,  and  second- 
ly, that  inkle-weavers  contract  intimacies  with 
each  other  sooner  than  other  people  on  ac- 
count of  their  juxtaposition  in  weaving  of 
inkle.  Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Gregson  and  I 
emulate  those  happy  weavers  in  the  close- 
ness of  our  connexion.!  We  live  near  to  each 
other,  and  while  ^e  Hall  is  empty  are  each 
other's  only  extraforaneous  comfort 

Most  truly  thine,        W.  C. 

*  For  hli  TonloB  of  Homer. 

t  Mr.  Gretna  wm  chaplain  to  Mr.  Throekmortou. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Weston,  May  8,  ITOBL 
Alas !  my  library — ^T  must  now  give  it  up 
for  a  lost  thing  forever.  The  only  consola- 
tion belonging  to  the  circumstance  is,  or 
seems  to  be,  that  no  such  loss  did  ever  befall 
any  other  man,  or  can  ever  befall  me  again. 
As  far  as  books  are  concerned  I  am 

TotUB  teres  atque  rotundas, 

and  may  set  fortune  at  defiance.  The  books, 
which  had  been  my  father's,  had,  most  of 
them,  his  arms  on  the  inside  cover,  but  the 
rest  no  mark,  neither  his  name  nor  mine.  I 
could  mourn  for  them  like  Sancho  for  hia 
Dapple,  but  it  would  avail  me  nothing. 

You  will  oblige  me  much  by  senoinj  me 
"Crazy  Kate."  A  gentleman  la^t  winter 
promised  me  both  her  and  the  "  Lace-maker," 
but  he  went  to  London,  that  place  in  which, 
as  in  the  grave,  "all  things  are  forgotten,"  and 
I  have  never  seen  either  of  them.* 

I  begin  to  find  some  prospect  of  a  con- 
clusion, of  the  Iliad  at  least,  now  opening 
UDon  me,  having  reached  the  eio^hteenth  book. 
Your  letter  found  me  yesterday  in  the  very 
fact  of  dispersing  the  whole  host  of  Troy,  by 
the  voice  only  of  Achilles.  There  is  nothing 
extravagant  in  the  idea,  for  you  have  wit- 
nessed a  similar  effect  attending  even  such  a 
voice  as  mine,  at  midnight,  from  a  garret 
window,  on  the  dogd  of  a  whole  parish,  whom 
I  have  put  to  flight  in  a  moment 

W.C. 


His  high  sense  of  the  character  and  qnaJi- 
fications  of  Lady  Hesketh  is  pleasingly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  letter,  where  Mra. 
Montagu's  coteries  in  Portman-aquare  are 
also  alluded  to. 

TO  LAOT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge^  May  19, 1788. 

It  is  probable,  my  dearest  coz.,  that  I  «ball 
not  be  able  to  write  much,  but  as  much  as  I 
can  I  will.  The  time  between  rising  and 
breakfast  is  all  that  I  can  at  present  find,  and 
this  morning  I  lay  longer  than  nsual. 

In  the  style  of  the  lady's  note  to  you,  I 
can  easily  perceive  a  smatch  of  her  charac- 
ter.f  Neither  men  nor  women  write  with 
such  neatness  of  expresi^ion,  who  have  not 
given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  language, 
and  quiuified  themselves  by  study.  At  the 
same  time  it  gave  me  much  more  pleasure  to 
observe,  that  my  coz.,  though  not  standinir 
on  the  pinnacle  of  renown  quite  so  elevated 

*  He  aOudea  to  engraTlngt  of  Uieat  two  €baractera» 
which  had  acquired  much  popularity  with  the  poMiCv 
eepecially  Craxy  Kate,  begioolng, 


^There  often  wandera  ovai 
t  BIn.Mootaga. 


wkon  botUr  daja»* 
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as  that  which  lifts  Mrs.  Montagu  to  the 
cloudSf  falls  in  no  degree  short  of  her  in  this 
particular ;  so  that,  should  she  make  you  a 
member  of  her  academy,*  she  will  do  it  honor. 
Suspect  me  not  of  flattering  you,  for  I  abhor 
the  thought;  neither  unU  you  suspect  it. 
Recollect  that  it  is  an  invariable  rule  with 
me  never  to  pay  compliments  to  those  I  love. 

Two  days,  en  suite,  I  have  walked  to  Gay- 
hurst,!  a  longer  journey  than  I  have  walked 
on  foot  these  seventeen  years.  The  first  day 
I  went  alone,  designing  merely  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  choosing  to  he  at  liberty  to 
return  at  whatsoever  point  of  my  pilgrimage 
I  should  find  myself  fatigued.  For  I  was 
not  without  suspicion  that  years,  and  some 
other  things  no  less  injurious  tJian  years, 
vlz.«  melancholy  and  distress  of  mind,  might 
by  this  time  have  unfitted  me  for  such  acliieve- 
ments.  But  I  found  it  otherwise.  I  reached 
the  church,  which  stands,  as  you  know,  in 
the  garden,  in  fifly-five  minutes,  and  returned 
in  (Stto  time  to  Weston.  The  next  day  1 
took  the  same  walk  with  Mr.  Powlcy,  having 
a  desire  to  show  him  the  prettiest  place  in 
the  country.^  I  not  only  performed  these 
two  excursions  without  injury  to  my  health, 
but  have  by  means  of  them  gained  indisput* 
able  proof  that  my  ambulatory  faculty  is  not 
yet  impaired ;  a  discovery  which,  considering 
that  to  my  feet  alone  I  am  likely,  as  I  have 
ever  been,  to  be  indebted  always  for  my 
transportation  from  place  to  place,  1  find  very 
delectable. 

Vou  will  find  in  the  last  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine a  sonnet,  addressed  to  Henry  Cowper, 
signed  T.  H.  I  am  the  writer  of  it.  No 
creature  knows  this  but  yourself;  you  will 
make  what  use  of  the  intelligence  you  shall 
see  good.  W.  C. 

TO  JOSEFU  HILL,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  May  24, 1788. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^For  two  excellent  prints 
I  return  you  my  sincere  acknowledgments., 

•  The  BhWH»tocklng  Club,  or  Baa  blen. 

The  followint;  i«  the  acc<»anl  of  the  origin  of  Uie  Blue- 
fltocking  <;iub,  oxtractod  IVoin  Boswell'a  "  Life  of  John- 
ion:^  *•  About  thi»  lime  (1781)  it  was  ravich  the  fnehion 
for  mtwui  lMdU»  to  have  evenlnif  ustiomblieft,  where  the 
fair  WBX  mli^hl  participate  iu  conversation  with  lilRrory 
■nd  In^eoiou*  men,  onimiOed  by  a  di»!*ire  to  plejwo. 
TlMr«(*  Bocicliu«  wurt!  «lenomi«mted  Blue-stocking  CUibg, 
the  urtidn  of  which  title  beiiM?  little  known,  it  may  be 
vonb  while  to  relate  It.  One  of  the  most  eminent  nicra- 
bcni  of  thttv  societies,  when  they  flrst  oommeuced,  was 
Mr.  Benjamin  8aUim?neet,  (author  of  tracts  relating  to 
aataral  hintory,  «tc.)  whose  dress  was  remarkably  grave, 
and  In  pnrttciilar  it  wiis  observed  that  he  wore  blue  stock- 
tm^a.  wicb  WM  the  excellence  of  his  conversation,  that 
hi«  BtaattMX  was  felt  i\»  so  gnreat  a  loss,  that  it  used  to  be 
■rid,  ^  W«  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  $tocking9  ;* 
aad  thi»  by  defreea  Uie  Utle  was  established.  Miss 
Haoiuih  More  haa  admirably  described  a  Blu^aUeking 
a«A,  in  her  *  Bm  BUh^  a  poem  in  which  many  of  the 
fMmom  who  wore  most  conspicuous  there  are  men- 

tkuied.^ 

T  A  torije  maniilon  near  Newport  Pagnel,  formerly  bo- 
fcoftJag  to  MiM  WriKht. 

X  Tba  Ber.  Mr.  Powlejr  married  Mr^  Unwinds  daughter. 


I  cannot  say  that  poor  Kate  resembles  much 
the  original,  who  was  neither  so  young  nor 
so  handsome  as  the  pencil  has  represented 
her;  but* she  has  a  figure  well  suited  to  the 
account  given  of  her  in  "The  Task,"  and 
has  a  face  exceedingly  expressive  of  despair- 
ing melancholy.  The  Lace-maker  is  acci- 
dentally a  good  likeness  of  a  young  woman, 
once  our  neighbor,  who  was  hardly  less  hand- 
some than  the  picture  twenty  years  ago ; 
but  the  loss  of  one  husband,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  another,  have,  since  that  time,  im- 
paired her  much ;  yet  she  might  still  be  sup- 
posed to  have  sat  to  the  artist.* 

We  dined  yesterday  with  your  friend  and 
mine,  the  most  companionable  and  domestic 

Mr.  C -t    The  whole  kingdom  can  hardly 

furnish  a  spectacle  more  pleasing  to  a  man 
who  has  a  taste  for  true  happiness,  than  him- 
self,  Mrs.  C ,  and   their   multitudinous 

family.  Seven  long  miles  are  interposed 
between  us,  or  perhaps  I  should  oftener  have 
an  opportunity  of  declaiming  on  this  subject 

I  am  now  in  the  nineteenth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  and  on  the  point  of  displaying  such 
feats  of  heroism  performed  by  Achilles  as 
make  all  other  achievements  trivial.  I  may 
well  exclaim,  "  O  for  a  Muse  of  fire !"  es- 
pecially having  not  only  a  great  host  to  cope 
with,  but  a  great  river  also ;  much,  however, 
may  be  done  when  Homer  leads  the  way. 
I  should  not  have  chosen  to  have  been  the 
original  author  of  such  a  business  even 
though  all  the  Nine  had  stood  at  my  elbow. 
Time  has  wonderful  effects.  We  admire 
that  in  an  ancient,  for  which  we  should  send 
a  modern  bard  to  Bedlam. 

I  saw  at  Mr.  C ^*s  a  great  curiosity — an 

antique  bust  of  Paris,  in  Parian  marble. 
You  will  conclude  tliat  it  interested  me  ex- 
ceedingly. I  pleased  myself  with  supposing 
that  it  once  stood  in  Helen's  chamber.  It 
was  in  fitct  brought  from  the  Levant,  and, 
though  not  well  mended,  (for  it  had  suffered 
much  by  time,)  is  an  admirable  performance. 

W.  C. 


Mr.  Bull  had  urged  Cowper  once  more  to 
employ  the  powers  of  his  pen,  in  what  he  so 
eminently  excelled,  the  composition  of  hymns 
expressive  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  God. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  he  here  de- 
clines what  would  so  essentially  have  pro- 
moted the  interests  of  true  religion. 

TO  THE    BEV.  WILLIAM   BULLt. 

Weston,  May  25,1788. 

My  dear  Friend, — Ask  possibilities  and 
they  shall  be  performed ;  but  ask  not  hymns 

*  Poor  Kate  and  the  Lace-maker  were  portraits  drawD 
from  real  life. 
t  Mr.  Chester,  of  Chlcheley,  near  Newport  PagneL 
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from  a  man  suffering  by  despair  as  I  do.  I 
could  not  sing  the  Lord's  song  were  it  to 
save  my  life,  banished  as  I  am,  not  to  a 
strange  land,  but  to  a  remoteness  from  his 
presence-,  in  comparison  with  which  the  dis- 
tance fiom  east  to  west  is  no  distance,  is 
vicinity  and  cohesion.  I  dare  not,  either  in 
prose  or  verse,  allow  myself  to  express  a 
frame  of  mind  which  I  am  conscious  does 
not  belong  to  me ;  least  of  all  can  I  venture 
to  use  the  language  of  absolute  resignation, 
lest,  only  counterfeiting,  I  should  for  that 
very  reason  be  taken  strictly  at  my  word, 
and  lose  all  my  remaining  comfort  Can 
there  not  be  found  among  Uiose  translations 
of  Madame  Guion  somewhat  that  might 
serve  the  purpose?  I  should  think  there 
might  Submission  to  the  will  of  Christ, 
my  memory  tells  me,  is  a  theme  that  pervades 
them  all.  If  so,  your  request  is  performed 
already ;  and  if  any  alteration  in  them  should 
be  necessary,  I  will  with  all  my  heart  make 
it  I  have  no  objection  to  giving  the  graces 
of  the  foreigner  an  English  dress,  but  insu- 
perable ones  to  all  false  pretences  and  affected 
exhibitions  of  what  I  do  not  feel. 

Hoping  that  you  will  have  the  grace  to  be 
resigned  most  perfectly  to  this  disappoint- 
ment, which  you  should  not  have  sulfered 
had  it  been  in  my  power  to  prevent  it,  I 
remain,  with  our  best  remembrances  to  Mr. 
Thornton, 

Ever  affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  S7, 1788. 

My  dear  Coz., — ^The  General,  in  a  letter 
which  came  yesterday,  sent  me  inclosed  a 
copy  of  my  sonnet ;  thus  introducing  it 

"  I  send  a  copy  of  verses  somebody  has 
written  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
April  last  Independent  of  my  partiality 
towards  the  subject,  I  think  the  lines  them- 
selves are  good." 

Thus  it  appears  that  my  poetical  adven- 
ture has  succeeded  to  my  wish,  and  I  write 
to  him  by  this  post,  on  purpose  to  inform 
him  that  the  somebody  in  question  is  my- 
self.* 

I  no  longer  wonder  that  Mrs.  Montagu 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  that  is  called  learnt, 
and  that  every  critic  vails  his  bonnet  to  her 

*  Mr.  Henry  Cowper,  who  was  readin^lerk  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  remarkable  Tor  the  cleamerM  and 
melody  of  his  voice.  This  qualification  is  happily  al- 
luded to  by  ttie  poet,  in  the  following  lines  :— 

^Thou  art  not  Toice  alone,  but  hast  besides 
Both  heart  and  head,  and  couldst  with  music  sweet 
Of  Attic  phrase  and  senatorial  tone, 
Like  thy  renownM  forefothers,*  far  and  wide 
Thy  dune  diffuse,  praised,  not  for  utterance  meet 
Of  others^  speech,  but  magic  of  thy  own.^ 


*  Lonl-ChanceIlorCowper,uid  Spencer  Cowper,Ghie^ 
liMtioeorChestar. 


superior  judgment;  I  am  now  reading,  and 
have  reached  the  middle  of  her  Essay  on  tii6 
Genius  of  Shakspeare;  a  book  or  which, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  though  I  must  have 
read  it  formerly,  I  had  absolutely  forgot  the 
existence.* 

The  learning,  the  good  e^nse,  the  aotind 
judgment,  and  the  wit  displayed  in  it,  fully 
justify  not  only  my  compliment^  but  all  com- 
pliments that  either  have  been  already  paid 
to  her  talents,  or  shall  be  paid  hereafter. 
Voltaire,  I  doubt  not,  rejoiced  that  his  antag* 
onist  wrote  in  English,  and  that  his  country- 
men could  not  possibly  be  judges  of  the  dis- 
pute. Could  they  have  known  how  much 
she  was  in  the  right,  and  by  how  many  thou- 
sand miles  the  Wd  of  Avon  is  superior  to 
all  their  dramatists,  the  French  critic  would 
have  lost  half  his  fame  among  theuL 

I  saw  at  Mr.  Chester's  a  h^  of  Paris ;  an 
antique  of  Parian  marble.  His  uncle,  who 
left  him  the  estate,  brought  it,  as  I  under- 
stand, from  the  Levant :  you  may  suppose 
I  viewed  it  with  all  the  enthusiasm  that 
belongs  to  a  translator  of  Homer.  It  is  in 
reality  a  great  curiosity,  and  highly  valuable. 

Our  fnend  Sephusf  has  sent  me  two 
prints;  the  Lace>maker  and  Crazy  Kate. 
These  also  I  have  contemplated  with  plea^ 
ure,  having,  as  you  know,  a  particular  inter- 
est in  them.  The  former  is  not  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  lace-maker  once  our  neighbor  at 
Olney;  though  the  artist  has  assembled  as 
many  charms  in  her  countenance  as  I  ever 
saw  in  any  countenance,  one  excepted.  Kate 
is  both  younger  and  handsomer  than  the 
original  from  which  I  drew,  but  she  is  in 
good  style,  and  as  mad  as  need  be. 

How  does  this  hot  weather  suit  thee,  my 
dear,  in  London?  as  for  me,  with  all  my 
colonnades  and  bowers,  I  am  qttite  oppressed 
by  it.  W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 
*  The  Lodge,  June  3, 

My  dearest  Cousin, — The  excessire  heat 
of  these  last  few  days  was  indeed  oppresadt  e ; 
but,  excepting  the  languor  that  is  occasioned 
both  in  my  mind  and  body,  it  was  far  from 
being  prejudicial  to  me.  It  opened  ten  thou* 
sand  pores,  by  which  as  many  mischief^s  the 
effects  of  long  obstructions,  begin  to  breathe 
themselves  forth  abundantly.  Then  came  an 
east  wind,  baneful  to  me  at  all  times,  but  (oU 

*  This  essay  contrihnted  Tery  moch  to  esCaMish  thm 
literary  character  of  Mrs.  Montatru*  as  a  woman  of  tamo 
and  learning;  and  to  rindtcate  ^akspoars  trmn  tb« 
sallies  of  the  wit  of  VoHains  who  comprehended  his 
Kenius  as  little  as  the  immonal  poem  of  the  ^  ParwUsNK 
Lost."  It  is  weU  known  bow  Yooog  replied  lo  him 
(Hvolons  raillery  on  the  latter  work  :— 

**Thon  art  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin, 
At  once  we  think  tbee  UUton't  DMih  aodaa.* 

tMr.HUL 
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lowing  80  closely  such  a  saltry  season,  un- 
commonly noxious.  To  speak  in  the  seaman's 
phrase,  not  entirely  strange  to  you,  /  was 
taken  all  aback ;  and  the  humors  which  would 
have  escaped,  if  old  Euros  would  have  given 
them  leave,  finding  every  door  shut,  have 
fallen  into  my  eyes.  But,  in  a  country  like 
this,  poor  miserable  mortals  must  be  content 
to  soHTer  all  that  sudden  and  violent  changes 
can  intlict ;  and  if  they  are  quit  for  about  half 
the  plagues  that  Caliban  calls  down  on  Pros- 
per©, tliey  may  say,  **  We  are  well  off,"  and 
dance  for  joy,  if  the  rheumatism  or  cramp  will 
let  tiiem. 

Did  you  ever  see  an  advertisement  by  one 
Fowle,  a  dancing-master  of  Newport-Pagnel  ? 
If  not,  I  will  contrive  to  send  it  to  you  for 
vour  amusement.  It  is  the  most  extravagantly 
ludicrous  affair  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.  The 
author  of  it  had  the  good  hap  to  be  crazed, 
or  he  had  never  produced  anything  half  so 
clever ;  for  you  will  ever  observe,  that  they 
who  are  said  to  have  lost  their  wits  have  more 
than  other  people.  It  is  therefore  only  a 
slander,  witli  which  envy  prompts  the  malig- 
nity of  persons  in  their  senses  to  asperse  those 
wittier  than  themselves.  But  there  are  coun- 
tries in  the  world  where  the  mad  have  justice 
done  them,  where  they  are  revered  as  the  sub- 
jects of  inspiration,  and  consulted  as  oracles. 
Poor  Fowle  would  have  made  a  figure  there. 

W.  C. 

In  the  next  letter  Cowper  declines  writing 
further  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade :  the 
horrors  connected  with  it  are  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  this  refusal.  His  past  efforts  in 
that  cause  are  the  best  evidence  of  his  ability 
to  write  upon  it  with  powerful  effect  The 
sensitive  mind  of  Cowper  shrunk  with  terror 
from  these  appalling  atrocities. 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHIT  NEWTOIf.* 

Weston  Lodge,  June  5, 1788. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^It  is  a  comfort  to  me 
that  you  are  so  kind  as  to  make  allowance 
for  me,  in  consideration  of  my  being  so  busy 
a  man.  The  truth  is  that,  could  I  write  with 
both  hands,  and  with  both  at  the  same  time, 
verse  with  one  and  prose  with  the  other,  I 
should  not  even  so  be  able  to  despatch  both 
roy  poetry  and  my  arrears  of  correspondence 
toAXvr  tlian  I  have  need.  The  only  opportu- 
nities that  I  can  find  for  conversing  with 
distjint  friends  arc  in  the  early  hour  (and  that 
sometimes  reduced  to  half  a  one)  before 
breakfast  Neither  am  I  exempt  from  hind- 
rances, which,  while  they  last,  are  insurmount- 
able ;  especially  one,  by  which  I  have  been 
occa><ionally  a  sufferer  all  my  life.  I  mean 
an  indammation  of  the  eyes ;  a  malady  under 
which  I  have  lately  labored,  and  from  which 
I  am  at  this  moment  only  in  a  small  degree 

*  Private  correspontlenee. 


relieved.  The  last  sudden  change  of  the 
weather,  from  heat  almost  insupportable  to  a 
cold  as  severe  as  is  commonly  felt  in  midwin- 
ter, would  have  disabled  me  entirely  for  all 
sorts  of  scribbling,  had  I  not  favored  inc.  ^i&ak 
part  a  little,  and  given  my  eyes  a  respite. 

It  is  certain  that  we  do  not  live  far  from 
Olney,  but  small  aa  the  distance  is,  it  has  too 
often  the  effect  of  a  separation  between  the 
Beans  and  us.  He  is  a  man  with  whom, 
when  I  can  converse  at  all,  I  can  converse  on 
terms  perfectly  agreeable  to  myself;  who 
does  not  distress  me  with  forms,  nor  yet  dis- 
gust me  by  the  neglect  of  them;  whose 
manners  are  easy  and  natural,  and  his  obser- 
vations always  sensible.  I  often,  therefore, 
wish  them  nearer  neighbors. 

We  have  heard  nothing  of  the  Powleys 
since  they  left  us,  a  fortnight  ago,  and  should 
be  uneasy  at  their  silence  on  such  an  occasion, 
did  we  not  know  that  she  cannot  write,  and 
that  he,  on  his  first  return  to  his  parish  after 
a  long  absence,  may  possibly  find  it  difficult 
Her  we  found  much  improved  in  her  health  and 
spirits,  and  him,  as  always,  affectionate  aqd 
obliging.  It  was  an  agreeable  visit,  and,  as 
it  was  ordered  for  me,  I  happened  to  have 
better  spirits  than  I  have  enjoyed  at  any  time 
since. 

I  shall  rejoice  if  your  friend  Mr.  Philips, 
influenced  by  what  you  told  him  of  my  present 
engagement,  shall  waive  his  applicatoin  to 
me  for  a  poem  on  the  slave-trade.  I  account 
myself  honored  by  his  intention  to  solicit  me 
on  the  subject,  and  it  would  give  me  pain  to 
refuse  him,  which  inevitably  I  shall  be  con- 
strained to  do.  The  more  I  have  considered 
it,  the  more  I  have  convinced  myself  that  it 
is  not  a  promising  theme  for  verse.  General 
censure  on  the  iniquity  of  the  practice  will 
avail  nothing.  The  world  has  been  over- 
whelmed with  such  remarks  already,  and  to 
particularize  all  the  horrors  of  it  were  an  em- 
ployment for  the  mind  both  of  the  poet  and 
his  readers,  of  which  they  would  necessarily 
soon  grow  weary.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 
contemplate  the  subject  very  nearly,  without 
a  degree  of  abhorrence  that  affects  my  spirits, 
and  sinks  them  below  the  pitch  requisite  for 
success  in  verse.  Lady  Hesketh  recom- 
mended it  to  me  some  months  since,  and  then 
I  declined  it  for  these  reasons,  and  for  others 
which  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  all  your  in- 
telligence concerning  the  success  of  the  gospel 
in  far  countries,  and  shall  rejoice  in  a  sight 
of  Mr.  Van  Lier's  letter,*  which,  being  so  vo- 
luminous, I  think  you  should  bring  with  you, 
when  you  take  your  flight  to  Weston,  rather 
than  commit  to  any  other  conveyance. 
'  Remember  that  it  is  now  summer,  and  that 

*  Mr.  Van  Lier  was  a  Dntcb  minister,  to  whom  the 
pcruHol  or  Mr.  Newton^s  works  had  been  made  eminently 
U8i>rul.  We  shiUl  have  occasion  to  allude  to  this  ■ubje<^ 
in  its  proper  place. 
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the  summer  files  fast,  and  that  we  shall  be 
happy  to  see  yon  and  yours  as  speedily  and 
for  as  long  a  time  as  you  can  afibnL  We  are 
sorry,  truly  so,  that  Mrs.  Newton  is  so  fre- 
quently and  so  much  indisposed.  Accept  our 
best  love  to  you  both,  and  believe  me,  my 
dear  friend, 

Afi*ectionately  yours,        W.  C. 

After  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
my  writing  engagements,  I  doubt  not  but  you 
will  excuse  my  transcribing  the  verses  to  Mrs. 
Montagu,*  especially  considering  that  my 
eyes  are  weary  with  what  I  have  written  this 
morning  already.  I  feel  somewhat  like  an 
impropriety  in  referring  you  to  the  next 
**  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  but  at  the  present 
juncture  I  know  not  how  to  do  better. 


The  death  of  Ashley  Cowper,  the  father  of 
Lady  Hesketh  and  of  Sliss  Theodora  Cowper, 
the  object  of  the  poet's  fond  and  early  attach- 
ment, occurred  at  this  period,  and  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  letters.  His  reflections 
on  tlds  occasion  are  interesting  and  edifying. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Weston,  June  8,  1788. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Your  letter  brought  me 
the  very  first  intelligence  of  the  event  it  men- 
tions. My  last  letter  from  I^dy  Hesketh 
gave  me  reason  enough  to  expect  it,  but  the 
certainty  of  it  was  unknown  to  me  till  I 
learned  it  by  your  information.  If  gradual 
decline,  the  consequence  of  great  age,  be  a 
sufficient  preparation  of  the  mind  to  encounter 
such  a  loss,  our  minds  were  certainly  prepared 
to  meet  it ;  yet  to  you  I  need  not  say,  tliat  no 
preparation  can  supersede  the  feelings  of  the 
heart  on  such  occasions.  While  our  friends 
yet  live  inhabitants  of  the  same  world  with 

•  These  Terse*,  "On  Mrs.  Montagn^i  Feather  Hftnar 
ings,^  are  chamcterized  by  clec^ant  taste  and  a  delicate 
torn  of  compliment  We  insert  an  extract  Oom  them, 
as  descriptive  of  her  evening  parties  in  Portman-sqtiare, 
the  resort  of  cultivated  wit  and  fashion,  and  so  freqxiently 
alhided  to  in  the  interesting  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Mure. 

To  the  same  patroness  resort, 
Secure  of  favor  at  her  court. 
Strong  genius,  from  whose  forge  of  thought 
Forms  rise,  to  quick  perfection  wrought. 
Which,  though  new-born,  with  vigor  move. 
Like  Pallas,  springing  armed  from  Jove —         » 
Ima^natiuu,  scattering  round 
Wild  rosea  over  furrow'd  ground. 
Which  Labor  of  hi^  frowns  beguile, 
And  teach  Philosophy  a  smile- 
Wit,  flu^hing  on  Religion^s  side. 
Whose  tires,  to  sacred  Truth  applied. 
The  gem,  though  luminous  before. 
Obtrude  on  human  notice  more, 
Like  sun-beams,  on  the  golden  hei^it 
Of  some  tall  temple  playing  bright — 
WelMutored  Learning,  fh>m  his  books 
IHsmiflsM  with  grave,  not  haoghty,  k>oka, 
Thar  order,  (n  his  shetres  exact, 
Not  more  hannonloos  or  compact 
Than  that,  to  which  tie  keeps  confined 
Tke  various  treasures  of  his  mind — 
All  these  to  Montagues  repair, 
Ambitiooa  of  a  abeiter  there. 


ourselves,  they  seem  stiU  to  live  to  us ;  we 
are  sure  that  they  sometimes  think  of  us ;  and, 
however  miprobable  it  may  seem,  it  is  never 
impossible  that  we  may  see  each  other  once 
again.  But  the  grave^  like  a  great  gulf^  swal- 
lows all  such  expectations,  an^  in  the  moment 
when  a  beloved  friend  auiks  into  it»  a  thoa« 
sand  tender  recollections  awaken  a  regret  that 
will  be  felt  in  spite  of  all  reasonings,  and  let 
our  warnings  have  been  what  they  may.  Thus 
it  is  I  take  my  last  leave  of  poor  Ashley, 
whose  heart  towards  me  was  ever  truly  paren- 
tal, and  to  whose  memory  I  owe  a  tendcrneas 
and  respect  that  will  never  leave  me. 

W.C. 

TO  LAOT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  10, 178BL 

My  dear  Coz., — ^Your  kind  letter  of  pre- 
caution to  Mr.  Gregson,  sent  him  hither  as 
soon  as  chapel  service  was  ended  in  the 
evening.  But  he  found  me  already  appnzed 
•f  the  event  that  occasioned  it,  by  a  line  from 
'Sephus,  received  a  few  hours  before.  My 
dear  uncle's  death  awakened  in  me  many  re- 
flections, which  for  a  time  sunk  my  spirits. 
A  man  like  him  would  have  been  mourned 
had  he  doubled  the  age  he  reached.  At  any 
age  his  death  would  have  been  felt  aa  a  lo.ss, 
that  no  8ur\ivor could  repair.  And  though  it 
was  not  probable  that,  for  my  own  part,  1 
should  ever  see  him  more,  yet  the  con.sciou*- 
ness  that  he  still  lived  was  a  comfort  to  me. 
Let  it  comfort  us  now,  that  we  have  lost  him 
only  at  a  time  when  nature  could  aflbrd  him 
to  us  no  longer ;  that,  as  his  life  was  blame- 
less,  so  was  his  death  without  anguish,  and 
that  he  is  gone  to  heaven.  1  know  not  that 
human  life,  in  its  most  prosperous  state,  can 
present  anything  to  our  wishes  half  so  desir- 
able as  such  a  close  of  it 

Not  to  mingle  this  subject  with  others  that 
would  ill  suit  with  it,  I  will  add  no  more  at 
present  than  a  warm  hope,  that  you  and  yoor 
sister*  will  be  able  effectually  to  avail  your- 
selves of  all  the  consolatory  matter  with  which 
il  abounds.  You  gave  yourselves,  while  he 
lived,  to  a  father,  whose  life  ^*as  doubtless 
prolonged  by  your  attentions,  and  whose  ten- 
derness of  disposition  made  him  always 
deeply  sensible  of  your  kindness  in  this  re> 
spect,  as  well  as  in  many  others.  H'ln  old  :ig« 
was  the  happiest  that  I  have  ever  known,  and 
I  give  you  both  joy  of  having  had  so  fair  an 
opportunity,  and  of  having  so  well  used  it,  ti 
approve  yourselves  equal  to  the  calls  of  such 
a  duty  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 

•V.  v^« 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodgei,  June  15,  1786. 

Although  I  know  that  you  muai  be  veiy 
*  Wm  Tlieodon  Oowper. 
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much  occupied  on  the  present  most  affecting 
occasion,  yet,  not  hearing  from  you,  I  began 
to  be  very  uneasy  on  your  account,  and  to 
fear  that  your  health  might  have  suffered  by 
the  fatigue  both  of  bod^  and  spirits  that  you 
must  have  undergone,  till  a  letter  that  reached 
me  yesterday  from  the  General*  set  my  heart 
at  rest,  so  far  as  tliat  cause  of  anxiety  Was  in 
Question.  He  speaks  of  my  uncle  in  the  ten- 
derest  terms,  such  as  show  how  truly  sensi- 
ble  he  was  of  the  amiableness  and  excellence 
of  his  character,  and  how  deeply  he  regrets 
his  loss.  We  have  indeed  lost  one  who  has 
not  left  his  like  in  the  present  generation  of 
our  family,  and  whose  equal,  in  all  respects, 
no  future  of  it  will  probably  produce.  My 
memory  retains  so  perfect  an  impression  of 
him,  that,  had  I  been  painter  instead  of  poet, 
I  could  from  those  faithful  traces  have  per- 
petuated his  ^e  and  form  with  the  most 
minute  exactness ;  and  this  I  the  rather  won- 
der at,  because  some  with  whom  I  was  equal- 
ly conversant  five-and-twenty-years  ago  have 
almost  faded  out  of  all  recollection  with  me. 
Bat  he  made  impressions  not  soon  to  be 
efiaced,  and  was  in  figure,  in  temper,  in  man- 
ner, and  in  numerous  other  respects,  such  as 
I  shall  never  behold  again.  I  often  think 
what  a  joyful  interview  there  has  been  be- 
tween him  and  ffome  of  his  contemporaries 
who  went  before  him.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  my  dear,  that  they  are  the  happy 
one^  and  that  we  shall  never  be  such  our- 
selves till  we  have  joined  the  party.  Can 
there  be  anything  so  worthy  of  our  warmest 
wishes  as  to  enter  on  an  eternal,  unchange- 
able state,  in  blessed  fellowship  and  com- 
munion with  those  whose  society  we  valued 
most,  and  for  the  best  reasons,  while  they 
continued  with  us?  A  few  steps  more 
through  a  vain,  foolish  world,  and  this  hap- 
piness will  be  yours.  But  be  not  hasty,  my 
dear,  to  accomplish  thy  journey  I  For  of  all 
that  live  thou  art  one  whom  I  can  least  spare ; 
for  thou  also  art  one,  who  shalt  not  leave  thy 
equal  behind  thee.  W.  C. 


The  contrast  between  the  awful  scenes  in 
nature,  and  those  produced  by  the  passions  of 
men,  is  finely  drawn  in  the  following  letter. 

TO  THE  BEV.  WALTER  BAQOT. 

We«tton,  i\me  17, 1788. 

My  dear  Walter, — You  think  me,  no  doubt, 
a  tardy  correspondent,  and  such  I  am,  but  not 
willingly.  Many  hindrances  have  intervened, 
and  the  most  difficult  to  surmount  have  been 
those  which  the  e-ast  and  north-east  winds 
have  occasioned,  breathing  winter  upon  the 
rosea  of  June,  and  inflaming  my  eyes,  ten 
times  more  sensible  of  the  inconvenience 
than  they.    The  vegetables  of  England  seem, 

•  0«mnk  Oowper  wna  oepbew  to  Ashley  Cowper. 


like  our  animals,  of  a  hardier  and  bolder  na- 
ture  than  those  of  other  countries.  In  France 
and  Italy  flowers  blow  because  it  is  warm, 
but  here  in  spite  of  the  cold.  The  season 
however  is  somewhat  mended  at  present,  and 
my  eyes  with  it.  Finding  myself  this  morn- 
ing in  perfect  ease  of  body,  I  seize  the  wel- 
come opportunity  to  do  something  at  least 
towards  the  discharge  of  my  arrears  to  you. 

I  am  glad  that  you  liked  my  song,  and,  if 
I  liked  the  others  myself  so  well  as  that  I 
sent  you,  I  would  transcribe  for  you  them 
also.  But  I  sent  that,  because  I  accounted 
it  the  best  Slavery,  and  especially  negro 
slavery,  because  the  cruellest,  is  an  odious 
and  disgusting  subject  Twice  or  tlirice  I 
have  been  assailed  with  entreaties  to  write  a 
poem  on  that  theme.  But,  besides  that  it 
would  be  in  some  sort  treason  against  Homer 
to  abandon  him  for  any  other  matter,  I  felt 
myself  so  much  hurt  in  my  spirits  the  mo- 
ment I  entered  on  the  contemplation  of  it, 
that  I  have  at  last  determined  absolutely  to 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it  There  are 
some  scenes  of  horror  on  which  my  imagina- 
tion can  dwell  not  without  some  compla- 
cence. But,  then,  they  are* such  scenes  as 
God,  not  man,  produces.  In  earthquakes, 
high  winds,  tempestuous  seas,  there  is  the 
grand  as  well  as  the  terrible.  But,  when 
man  is  active  to  disturb,  there  is  such  mean- 
ness in  the  design  and  such  cruelty  in  the 
execution,  that  I  both  hate  and  despise  the 
whole  operation,  and  feel  it  a  degradation  of 
Poetry  to  employ  her  in  the  description  of 
it  1  hope  also  that  the  generality  of  my 
countrymen  have  more  generosity  in  their 
nature  than  to  want  the  fiddle  of  verse  to  go 
before  them  in  the  performance  of  an  act  to 
which  they  are  invited  by  the  loudest  calls 
of  humanity. 

Breakfast  colls,  and  then  Homer. 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 

Erratum. — ^Instead  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  as 
author  of  "Manners  of  the  Great,"  read 
Hannah  More. 

My  paper  mourns,  and  my  seal.  It  is  for 
the  death  of  a  venerable  uncle,  Ashley  Cow- 
per, at  the  age  of  eighty-seven. 


Cowper's  description  of  the  variations  of 
climate,  and  their  influence  on  the  nerves 
and  constitution,  is  what  most  of  his  readers 
probably  know  from  frequent  experience  of 
their  effects. 

TO  MRS.   KING.* 

The  Lodge,  June  19, 1788. 

My  dear  Madam, — ^You  must  think  me  & 
tardy  correspondent,  unless  you  have  had 

*  Private  ODrraepoodenoe. 
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charity  enough  for  me  to  suppose  that  I  have 
met  with  other  hindrances  than  those  of  in- 
dolence and  inattention.  With  these  I  can- 
not charge  myself,  for  I  am  never  idle  by 
choice;  and  inattentive  to  you  I  certainly 
have  not  been,  but,  on  the  contrary,  can 
safely  affirm  that  every  day  I  have  thought 
on  you.  My  silence  has  been  occasioned  oy 
a  malady  to  which  I  have  all  my  life  been 
subject — an  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  The 
last  sudden  change  of  weather  from  exces- 
sive heat  to  a  wmtry  degree  of  cold  occa- 
sioned it,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  me  a 
pinch  of  the  rheumatic  kind ;  from  both  which 
disorders  I  have  but  just  recovered.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  our  climate  has  been  much  al- 
tered since  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  the 
Picts;*  but  certainly  the  human  constitution 
in  this  country  has  been  altered  much.  Inured 
as  we  are  from  our  cradles  to  every  vicissi- 
tude in  a  climate  more  various  than  any 
other,  and  in  possession  of  all  that  modem 
refinement  has  been  able  to  contrive  for  our 
security,  we  are  yet  as  subject  to  blights  as 
the  tenderest  blossoms  of  spring;  and  are 
so  well  admonished  of  every  change  in  the 
atmosphere  by  oar  bodily  feelings  as  hardly 
to  have  any  need  of  a  weather-glass  to  mart 
them.  For  this  we  are,  no  doubt,  indebted 
to  the  multitude  of  our  accommodations ;  for 
it  was  not  possible  to  retain  the  hardiness 
thiit  originally  belonged  to  our  race,  under 
the  delicate  management  to  which  for  many 
years  we  have  now  been  accustomed.  I  can 
hardly  doubt  that  a  bull-dog  or  a  game-cock 
migiit  be  made  just  as  susceptible  of  injuries 
from  weather  as  myself,  were  he  dieted  and 
in  all  respects  accommodated  as  I  am.  Or, 
if  the  project  did  not  succeed  in  the  first  in- 
stance, (for  we  ourselves  did  not  become 
what  we  are  at  once,)  in  process  of  time, 
however,  and  in  a  course  of  many  genera- 
tions, it  would  certainly  take  effect.  Let 
such  a  dog  be  fed  in  his  infancy  with  pap, 
Naples  biscuit,  and  boiled  chicken ;  let  him 
be  wrapt  in  flannel  at  night,  sleep  on  a  good 
feather-bed,  and  ride  out  in  a  coach  for  an 
airing;  and  if  his  posterity  do  not  become 
slitrht-limbed,  puny,  and  valetudinarian,  it 
will  be  a  wonder.  Thus  our  parents,  and 
their  parents,  and  the  parents  of  both  were 
managed ;  and  thus  ourselves ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  instead  of  being  weather- 
proof, even  without  clothing,  furs  and  flan- 
nels are  not  warm  enough  to  defend  us.  It 
is  obsenable,  however,  that  though  we  have 
by  these  means  lost  much  of  our  pristine 
rigor,  our  days  are  not  fewer.  We  live  as 
long  as  those  whom,  on  account  of  the  sturdi- 
ness  of  their  frame,  the  poets  supposed  to 
have  been  the  progeny  of  oaks.  Perhaps 
too  they  had  little  feelincr,  and  for  that  rea- 
son also  might  be  imagined  to  be  so  de- 

*  The  Picto  were  not  our  anoMton. 


scended.  For  a  very  robust  athletic  habit 
seems  inconsistent  with  much  sensibility. 
But  sensibili^  is  the  sine  qua  mm  of  r^ 
happiness.  I^  therefore,  our  lives  have  not 
been  shortened,  and  if  our  feelings  have  been 
rendered  more  exquisite  as  our  habit  of  body 
has  become  more  delicate,  on  the  whole  per- 
haps we  have  no  cause  to  complain,  but  are 
rather  gainers  by  our  degeneracy. 

Do  you  consider  what  you  ao  when  you 
ask  one  poet  his  opinion  of  another?  Yet  I 
think  I  can  give  you  an  honest  answer  to 
your  question,  and  without  the  least  wish  to 
nibble.  Thomson  was  admirable  in  descrip- 
tion :  but  it  always  seemed  to  me  that  there 
was  somewhat  of  affectation  in  his  8t>'le,  and 
that  his  numbers  are  sometimes  not  well  har- 
monized. I  could  wish  too,  with  Dr.  John- 
son, that  he  had  confined  himself  to  this 
country;  for,  when  he  describes  what  he 
never  saw,  one  is  forced  to  read  him  with 
some  allowance  for  possible  misrepresenta- 
tion. He  was,  however,  a  true  poet,  and  bis 
lasting  fame  has  proved  it.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  madam,  with  my  best  respects  to  Mr. 
King,  most  truly  yours,  W.  C. 

P.  S. — ^I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  have 
been  so  much  indisposed,  and  hope  that  your 
next  will  bring  me  a  more  favorable  account 
of  your  health.  I  know  not  why,  but  I  rath- 
er suspect  that  you  do  not  allow  yourself 
suflicient  air  and  exercise.  The  physicians 
call  them  non-naturals,  I  suppose  to  deter 
their  patients  frx>m  the  use  of  thenu 


The  providence  of  God  and  the  brevity  of 
human  life  are  subjects  of  profitable  remark 
in  the  following  letter. 

TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weflton,  June  23, 1788. 

When  I  tell  you  that  an  unanswered  letter 
troubles  my  conscience  in  some  de^e  like 
a  crime,  you  will  think  me  endued  with  a 
most  heroic  patience,  who  have  so  long  .sub- 
mitted to  that  trouble  on  account  of  yours 
not  answered  yet  But  the  truth  is,  that  1 
have  been  much  engaged.  Homer  (you 
know)  affords  me  constant  employment; 
besides  which,  I  have  rather  what  mav  be 
called,  considering  the  privacy  with  which  I 
have  lonff  lived,  a  numerous  correspondence : 
to  one  or  mv  friends,  in  particalar,  a  near  and 
much  loved  relation,  I  write  weekly,  and 
sometimes  twice  in  a  week ;  nor  are  these  my 
only  excuses:  the  sudden  changes  of  the 
weather  have  much  affected  me,  and  especiaJ- 
ly  with  a  disorder  most  unfavorable  to  let- 
ter-writing, an  inflammation  in  my  eyes. 
With  all  these  apologies,  I  approach  yoa 
once  more,  not  altogether  despairing  of  for- 
giveness. 
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It  has  pleased  God  to  give  us  rain,  with- 
out which  this  part  of  the  country  at  least 
must  soon  have  become  a  desert  The  mea^ 
dows  have  been  parched  to  a  January  brown, 
and  we  have  foadered  our  cattle  for  some 
time,  as  in  the  winter.  The  goodness  and 
power  of  God  are  never  (I  believe)  so  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  at  the  end  of  a  long 
drought  Man  is  naturally  a  self-sufficient 
animal,  and,  in  all  concerns  that  seem  to  lie 
within  tlie  sphere  of  his  own  ability,  thinks 
little  or  not  at  all  of  the  need  he  always  has 
of  protection  and  furtherance  from  above. 
But  he  is  sensible  that  the  clouds  will  not 
as:iemble  at  his  bidding,  and  that,  though  the 
clouds  assemble,  they  will  not  fall  down  in 
showers,  because  he  commands  them.  When 
therefore  at  last  the  blessing  descends,  you 
shall  hear  even  in  the  streets  the  most  irre- 
h'gious  and  thoughtless  with  one  voice  ex- 
claim, "Thank  God!"— confessing  themselves 
indebted  to  his  favor,  and  willing,  at  least  so 
far  as  words  go,  to  give  him  the  glory.  I 
can  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  earth  is 
sometimes  parched,  and  the  crops  endangered 
in  order  that  the  multitude  may  not  want  a 
memento  to  whom  they  owe  them,  nor  abso- 
lutely forget  the  power  on  which  all  depend 
for  all  things. 

Our  solitary  part  of  the  year  is  over.  Mrs. 
Unwinds  daughter  and  son-in-law  have  lately 
spent  some  time  with  us.  We  shall  shortly 
receive  from  London  our  old  friends  the  New- 
tons  (he  was  once  minister  of  Olney),  and 
when  tlifiy  leave  us,  we  expect  that  Lady 
Hesketh  will  succeed  them,  perhaps  to  spend 
the  summer  here,  and  possibly  the  winter 
also.  The  summer  indeed  is  leaving  us  at 
a  rapid  rate,  as  do  all  the  seasons ;  and  though 
I  have  marked  their  flight  so  often,  I  know 
not  which  is  the  swiftest  Man  is  never  so 
deluded  as  when  he  dreams  of  his  own  du- 
ration. The  answer  of  the  old  patriarch  to 
Pharaoh  may  be  adopted  by  every  man  at 
the  close  of  the  longest  life :  ^*  Few  and  evil 
have  been  the  days  of  the  years  of  my  pil- 
grimage." Whether  we  look  back  from  fitly, 
or  from  twice  fifty,  the  past  appears  equally 
a  dream ;  and  we  can  only  be  said  truly  to 
have  lived,  while  we  have  been  profitably 
emploved.  Alas!  then,  making  the  neces- 
sary deductions,  how  short  is  life !  Were 
mrn  in  general  to  save  themselves  all  the 
hU'p^  they  take  to  no  purpose,  or  to  a  bad 
oin*,  what  numbers,  who  are  now  active, 
Would  become  sedentary! 

Thus  I  liave  sermonized  through  my  pa- 
per. Living  where  you  live,  you  can  bear 
with  me  the  better.  I  always  follow  the 
leading  of  my  unconstrained  thoughts,  when 
I  write  to  a  friend,  bo  they  grave  or  other- 
wise. Homer  reminds  me  of  you  every  day. 
I  am  now  in  the  twenty-tirnt  Hind. 

Adieu.        W.  C. 


TO  THE  BEV.  JOHN  NBWTOW.* 

June  34, 1788. 

My  dear  Friend,—  I  rejoice  that  my  letter 
found  you  at  all  points  so  well  prepared  to 
answer  it  according  to  our  wishes.  I  have 
written  to  Lady  Hesketh  to  apprise  her  of 
your  intended  journey  hither,  and  she,  hav- 
ing as  yet  made  no  assignation  with  us  her- 
self, will  easily  adjust  her  measures  to  the 
occasion. 

I  have  not  lately  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Mr.  Bean.  The  late  rains,  which  have 
revived  the  hopes  of  the  farmers,  have  inter- 
cepted our  communication.  I  hear,  how- 
ever, that  he  meets  with  not  a  little  trouble 
in  his  progress  towards  a  reformation  of  Ol- 
ney manners ;  and  that  the  Sabbath,  which 
he  wishes  to  have  hallowed  by  a  stricter  and 
more  general  observation  of  it,  is,  through 
the  brutality  of  the  lowest  order,  a  day  of 
more  turbulence  and  riot  than  any  other. 
At  the  latter  end  of  last  week  he  found  him- 
self obliged  to  make  another  trip  to  the  jus- 
tice, in  company  with  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  inhabitants.  Wliat  passed  I  have 
not  learned ;  but  I  understand  their  errand 
to  have  been,  partly  at  least,  to  efface  the 
evil  impressions  made  on  his  worship's  mind, 
by  a  man  who  had  applied  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore for  a  warrant  against  the  constable; 
which,  however,  he  did  not  obtain.  I  rather 
fear  that  the  constables  are  not  altogether 
judicious  in  the  exercise  either  of  their  jus- 
tice or  their  mercy.  Some,  who  may  have 
seemed  proper  objects  of  punishment,  they 
have  released,  on  a  promise  of  better  beh^v* 
vior;  and  others,  whose  offence  has  been 
personal  against  themselves,  though  in  other 
respects  less  guilty,  they  have  set  in  the 
stocks.  The  hidies,  however,  and  of  course 
the  ladies  of  Silver-End  in  particular,  give 
them  most  trouble,  being  always  active  on 
these  occasions,  as  well  as  clamorous,  and 
both  with  impunity.  For  the  sex  are  priv- 
ileged in  the  free  use  of  their  tongues  and 
of  their  nails,  the  parliament  having  never 
yet  laid  them  under  any  penal  restrictions ; 
and  they  employ  them  accordingly.  Johnson, 
the  constable,  lost  much  of  his  skin,  and 
still  more  of  his  coat,  in  one  of  those  Sun- 
day battles;  and  had  not  Ashburner  hast- 
ened to  his  aid,  had  probably  been  complete- 
ly stripped  of  both.  With  such  a  zeal  are 
these  fair  ones  animated,  though,  unfortu- 
nately for  all  parties,  rather  erroneously. 

What  you  tell  me  of  the  effect  that  the 
limitation  of  numbers  to  tonnage  is  likely  to 
have  on  the  slave  trade,  gives  me  the  great- 
est pleasure.f  Should  it  amount,  in  the 
issue,  to  an  abolition  of  the  traffic,  I  shall 

*  Private  correvpondence. 

t  The  crudit  of  havint^  introduced  this  regolaUcm  It 
due  to  the  late  much  reapecled  Sir  William  Dolbeoi 
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account  it  indeed  an  argument  of  great  wis- 
dom in  our  youthful  minister.  A  silent  and 
indirect  way  of  doing  it,  is,  I  suppose  the 
only  safe  one.  At  the  same  time,  in  how 
horrid  a  light  does  it  place  the  trade  itself, 
when  it  comes  to  be  proved  by  consequences 
that  the  mere  article  of  a  little  elbow-room 
for  the  poor  creatures  in  their  passage  to  the 
islands  could  not  be  secured  by  an  order  of 
parliament,  without  the  utter  annihilation  of 
it !  If  so  it  prove,  no  man  deserving  to  be 
called  a  man,  can  say  that  it  ought  to  subsist 
a  moment  longer.  My  writing  time  is  ex- 
pended, and  breakfast  is  at  hand.  With  our 
joint  love  to  the  trio,  and  our  best  wishes  for 
your  good  journey  to  Weston,  I  remain,  my 
dear  friend. 

Affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 


The  next  letter  contains  an  interesting  in- 
cident, recorded  of  his  dog  Beau,  and  the 
verses  composed  on  the  occasion. 

TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Tho  Lodge,  June  S7,  ITFa 

For  the  sake  of  a  longer  visit,  my  dearest 
Coz,  I  can  be  well  content  to  wait  The 
country,  this  country  at  least,  is  pleasant  at 
all  times,  and  when  winter  is  come,  or  near 
at  hand,  we  shall  have  the  better  chance  for 
being  snug.  I  know  your  passion  for  retire- 
ment indeed,  or  for  what  we  call  deedy  re- 
tirement, and,  the  F s  intending  to  return 

to  Bath  with  their  mother,  when  her  visit 
at  the  Hall  is  over,  you  will  then  find  here 
exactly  the  retirement  in  question.  I  have 
made  in  the  orchard  the  best  winter- walk  in 
all  the  parish,  sheltered  from  the  east  and 
from  the  north-east,  and  open  to  the  sun,  ex- 
cept at  his  rising,  all  the  day.  Then  we  will 
have  Homer  and  Don  Quixote ;  and  then  we 
will  have  saunter  and  chat  and  one  laugh 
more  before  we  die.  Our  orchard  is  alive 
with  creatures  of  all  kinds ;  poultry  of  every 
denomination  swarms  in  it,  and  pigs,  the 
drollest  in  the  world  I 

I  rejoice  that  we  have  a  cousin  Charles 
also,  as  well  as  a  cousin  Henry,  who  has  had 
the  address  to  win  the  good  likings  of  the 
Chancellor.  May  he  fare  the  better  for  it. 
As  to  myself,  I  have  long  since  ceased  to 
have  any  expectations  from  that  quarter. 
Yet,  if  he  were  indeed  mortified  as  you  say 
Tand  no  doubt  you  have  particular  reasons 
for  thinking  so),  and  repented  to  that  degree 
of  his  hasty  exertions  in  favor  of  the  present 
occupant,  who  can  tell !  He  wants  neither 
means  nor  management,  but  can  easily  at 
some  future  period  redress  the  evil,  if  he 
chooses  to  do  it  But  in  the  meantime  life 
steals  away,  and  shortly  neither  he  will  be 
in  circumstances  to  do  me  a  kindness,  nor  I 


to  receive  one  at  his  hands.  Let  him  make 
haste,  therefore,  or  he  will  die  a  promise  in 
my  debt,  which  he  will  never  be  able  to  per- 
form.* Your  communications  on  this  sub- 
ject are  as  safe  as  you  can  wish  them.  We 
divulge  nothing  but  what  might  appear  in 
the  magazine,  nor  that  without  great  con^d- 
eration. 

I  must  tell  you  a  feat  of  my  dog  Beau. 
Walking  by  the  river-side,  1  observed  some 
water-lilies  floating  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  bank.  They  are  a  large  white  flower, 
with  an  orange-colored  eye,  very  beautiful. 
I  had  a  desire  to  gather  one,  and,  having 
your  long  cane  in  my  hand,  by  the  help  of  it 
endeavored  to  bring  one  of  them  within  my 
reach.  But  the  attempt  proved  vain,  and  I 
walked  forward.  Beau  had  all  the  while  ob- 
served me  very  attentively.  Returning  soon 
after  toward  the  same  place,  I  observed  him 
plunge  into  the  river,  while  I  was  about  forty 
yards  distant  from  him;  and,  when  I  had 
nearly  reached  the  spot,  he  swam  to  land 
with  a  lily  in  his  mouth,  which  he  came  and 
laid  at  my  foot. 

Mr.  Rose,  whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
as  a  visitor  of  mine  for  the  first  time  soon 
after  you  left  us,  writes  me  word  that  he  lias 
seen  my  ballads  against  the  slave-mongers, 
but  not  in  printf  Where  he  met  with  tliem 
I  know  not  Mr.  Bull  begged  hard  for  leave 
to  print  them  at  Newport-Pagnel,  and  I  re- 
fused, thinking  that  it  would  be  wrong  to 
anticipate  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others  at 
whose  pressing  instance  I  composed  them, 
in  their  designs  to  print  them.  But  peHiaps 
I  need  not  have  been  so  squeamish:  for  the 
opportunity  to  publish  them  in  London 
seems  now  not  only  ripe,  but  rotten.  I  am 
well  content.  There  is  but  one  of  tliem 
with  which  I  am  myself  satisfied,  though  I 
have  heard  them  all  well  spoken  of.  But 
there  are  very  few  things  of  my  own  con»- 
position  that  I  can  endure  to  read,  when  they 
have  been  written  a  month,  though  at  first 
they  seem  to  me  to  be  all  perfection. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  who  has  been  much  the  hap- 
pier since  the  time  of  your  return  hither  has 
been  in  some  sort  settled,  begs  me  to  make 
her  kindest  remembrance. 

Yours,  my  dear,  most  truly,     W.  C. 

The  following  verses  are  so  singubrty 
beautiful,  and  interesting  from  tlje  incident 
which  gave  rise  to  them,  that,  though  ihey 
are  inserted  in  the  Poems,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  introducing  them,  in  connexion  with 
the  letter  which  records  the  occasion  of  their 
being  written. 

*  Lord  Thaiiow,  it  will  be  remnnt>«««d,  pMjrmI  hla»> 
self  to  make  some  provisiun  for  C(iwp«r,  if  be  b* 
Lord  ChancfUor. 

t  Wp  hnvt*  elsewhere  observed  that  ihcy  nevrtf 
printixi  as  bolladd,  but  were  iziMrted  in  his  worka. 
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THE  DOG  AKD  THE  WATER-LILY. 

No  Fable. 

The  noon  was  shady,  and  soft  airs 

Swept  Ouse's  silent  tide, 
When,  'scaped  from  literary  cares, 

I  wandered  on  his  side. 

My  spaniel  prettiest  of  his  race, 

And  high  in  pedigree, — 
Two  nymphs*  adorned  with  every  grace 

That  spaniel  found  for  me, — 

Now  wantoned,  lost  in  flags  and  reeds, 

Now  starting  into  sight, 
Pursued  the  swallow  o  er  the  meads 

With  scarce  a  slower  flight 

It  was  the  time  when  Ouse  displayed 

His  liUes  newl^  blown ; 
Their  beauties  I  intent  surveyed, 

And  one  I  wished  my  own. 

With  cane  extended  far  I  sought 

To  steer  it  close  to  land ; 
But  still  the  prize,  though  nearly  caught 

Elscaped  my  eager  hand. 

Beau  marked  my  unsuccessful  pains 

With  fixed  considerate  face, 
And,  puzzling,  set  his  puppy  brains 

To  comprehend  the  case. 

But.  with  a  chirrup  clear  and  strong, 

Dispersing  all  his  dream, 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  followed  long 

The  windings  of  the  stream. 

My  ramble  ended,  I  returned, 

Beau,  trotting  far  before, 
The  floating  wreath  again  discerned, 

And  plunging  left  the  shore. 

I  saw  him,  with  that  lily  cropped, 

Impatient  svrim,  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropped 

The  treasure  at  my  feet 

Charmed  with  the  sight,  "  The  world,"  I  cried, 

"  Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed; 
My  dog  shall  mortify  the  pride 

Of  man's  superior  breed. 

**  But  chief  niyself  I  will  enjoin — 

Awake  at  duty's  call, 
To  show  a  love  as  prompt  as  thine 

To  Him  who  gives  me  alL" 


TO  JOSEFH  HILL,  ESQ.* 

July  «,  1788. 

My  dew  Friend, — ^'^  Bitter  constraint  and 
Bad  occasion  dear**  have  compelled  me  to 
draw  00  you  for  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds, 
^yable  to  John  Higgins,  Esq.,  or  order. 
The  draft  bears  date  July  6th.  You  will 
excuse  my  giving  you  this  trouble,  in  con- 
Bideration  tlmt  I  am  a  poet,  and  can  conse- 
quently draw  for  money  much  easier  than 
I  can  earn  it 

I  heard  of  you  a  few  days  since,  from 

*  The  >fl«  Oonnlngs,  the  daughters  of  Sir  Robert  GuD- 
Binff.Ban. 
t  mnUe  eorrespoodenoe. 


Walter  Bagot,  who  called  here  and  told  me 
that  you  were  gone,  I  think,  into  Rutland- 
shire, to  settle  the  accounts  of  a  large  estate 
unliquidated  many  years.  Intricacies  that 
would  turn  my  brains  are  play  to  you.    But  I 

f've  you  joy  of  a  long  vacation  at  hand,  when 
suppose  that  even  you  will  find  it  pleasant, 
if  not  to  be  idle,  at  least  not  to  be  hemmed 
around  by  business. 

Yours  ever,         W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  July  98, 1788. 

It  is  in  vain  that  you  tell  me  that  you 
have  no  talent  at  description,  while  in  fact 
you  describe  better  than  anybody.  You 
have  given  me  a  most  complete  idea  of  your 
mansion  and  its  situation ;  and  I  doubt  not 
that,  with  your  letter  in  my  hand  by  way  of 
map,  could  I  be  set  down  on  the  spot  in  a 
moment,  I  should  find  myself  qualified  to 
take  my  walks  and  my  pastime  in  whatever 
quarter  of  your  paradise  it  should  please  me 
the  most  to  visit.  We  also,  as  you  know, 
have  scenes  at  Weston  worthy  of  descrip- 
tion ;  but,  because  you  know  them  well,  I 
will  only  say,  that  one  of  them  has,  within 
these  few  days  been  much  improved ;  I  mean 
the  lime-walk.  By  the  help  of  the  axe  and 
the  wood-bill,  which  have  of  late  been  con- 
stantly employed  in  cutting  out  all  strag- 
gling branches  that  intercepted  the  arch,  IVfr. 
Throckmorton  has  now  defined  it  with  such 
exactness  that  no  cathedral  in  the  world  can 
show  one  of  more  magnificence  or  beauty. 
I  bless  myself  that  I  live  so  near  it ;  for, 
were  it  distant  several  miles,  it  would  be 
well  worth  while  to  visit  it,  merely  as  an  ob- 
ject of  taste;  not  to  mention  me  refresh- 
ment of  such  a  gloom  both  to  the  eyes  and 
spirits.  And  these  are  the  things  which  our 
modem  improvers  of  parks  and  pleasure- 
grounds  have  displaced  without  mercy ;  be- 
cause, forsooth,  they  are  rectilinear.  It  is  a 
wonder  that  they  do  not  quarrel  with  the 
sunbeams  for  the  same  reason. 

Have  you  seen  the  account  of  five  hundred 
celebrated  authors  now  living  ?*  I  am  one 
of  them ;  but  stand  charged  with  the  high 
crime  and  misdemeanor  of  totally  neglecting 
method ;  an  accusation,  which,  if  the  gentle- 
man would  take  the  pains  to  read  me,  he 
would  find  sufficiently  refuted.  I  am  con- 
scious at  least  myself  of  having  labored 
much  in  the  arrangement  of  my  matter,  and 
of  having  given  to  the  several  parts  of  every 
book  of  **The  Task,"  as  well  as  to  each 
poem  in  the  first  volume,  that  sort  of  slight 
connexion  which  poetry  demands;  for  in 
poetry  (except  professedly  of  the  didactic 
kind)  a  logical  precision  would  be  stiff,  pe- 

*  A  book  Aill  of  blunders  aod  scandal,  and  destUuit 
both  of  inroraiatioa  aod  interest. 
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dantic,  and  ridicaloas.  But  there  is  no  pleas- 
ing some  critics ;  the  comfort  is,  that  I  am 
contented  whether  they  be  pleased  or  not 
At  the  same  time,  to  my  honor  be  it  spoken, 
the  chronicler  of  us  five  hundred  prodigies 
bestows  on  me,  for  aught  I  know,  more 
commendations  than  on  any  other  of  my 
confraternity.  May  he  live  to  write  the  his- 
tories of  as  many  thousand  poets,  and  find 
me  the  very  best  among  them !    Amen ! 

I  join  with  you,  my  dearest  coz,  in  wish- 
ing that  I  owned  the  fee  simple  of  all  the 
beautiful  scenes  around  you,  but  such  emol- 
uments were  never  designed  for  poets.  Am 
I  not  happier  than  ever  poet  was  in  having 
thee  for  my  cousin,  and  in  the  expectation 
of  thy  arrival  here  whenever  Strawberry-hill* 
shall  lose  thee. 

Ever  thine,        W  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Aug.  9, 1788. 

The  Newtons  are  still  here,  and  continue 
with  us,  I  believe,  until  the  16th  of  the  month. 
Here  is  also  my  friend,  Mr.  Rose,  a  valuable 
young  man,  who,  attracted  by  the  effluvia  of 
my  genius,  found  me  out  in  my  retirement  last 
January  twelvemonth.  I  have  not  permitted 
him  to  be  idle,  but  have  made  him  transcribe 
for  me  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Iliad,  He 
brings  me  the  compliments  of  several  of  the 
literati,  with  whom  he  is  acquainted  in  town, 
and  tells  me,  that  from  Dr.  Maclain,f  whom 
he  saw  lately,  he  learns  that  my  book  is  in  the 
hands  of  sixty  different  persons  at  the  Hague, 
who  are  all  enchanted  with  it;  not  forget- 
ting the  said  Dr.  Maclain  himself,  who  tells 
him  that  he  reads  it  every  day,  and  is  always 
the  better  for  it    O  rare  we ! 

I  have  been  employed  this  morning  in 
composing  a  Latin  motto  for  the  king's 
clock,  the  embellishments  of  which  are  oy 
Mr.  Bacon.  That  gentleman  breakfasted 
with  us  on  Wednesday,  having  come  thirty- 
seven  mUes  out  of  his  way  on  purpose  to 
see  your  cousin.  At  his  request  I  have  done 
it,  and  have  made  two,  he  will  choose  that 
which  liketh  him  best  Mr.  Bacon  is  a  most 
excellent  man,  and  a  most  agreeable  com- 
panion ;  I  would  that  he  lived  not  so  remote, 
or  that  he  had  more  opportunity  of  travelling. 

There  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  a  syllable 
of  the  rhyminff  correspondence  between  me 
and  ray  poor  brother  left,  save  and  except 
the  six  lines  of  it  quoted  in  yours.  I  had 
the  whole  of  it,  but  it  perished  in  the  wreck 
of  a  thousand  other  things  when  I  left  the 
Temple. 

Breakfast  calls.    Adieu !  W.  C. 

*  The  celebrated  Met  of  Lord  Orfbfd,  new  Richmond, 
where  Lady  Heeketh  wm  U>en  ▼UiUng. 

t  The  weU-known  tranaktor  of  Maahelm*t  Ecclealaa- 
tkalUiatory. 


TO  SAMUEL  BOSS,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Aog.  18,  I788L 

My  dear  Friend, — I  left  yon  with  a  sensi- 
ble regret,  alleviated  only  by  the  consider- 
ation, that  I  shall  see  you  again  in  October. 
I  was  under  some  concern  also,  lest,  not 
being  able  to  give  you  any  certain  direc* 
tions  myself,  nor  knowing  where  you  might 
find  a  guide,  should  you  wander  and  fatigue 
yourself,  good  walker  as  you  are,  before  you 
could  reach  Northampton.  Perhaps  yon 
heard  me  whistle  just  after  our  separation ; 
it  was  to  call  back  Beau,  who  was  running 
after  you  with  all  speed  to  entreat  you  to 
return  with  me.  For  my  port,  I  took  my 
own  time  to  return,  and  did  not  reach  home 
till  after  one,  and  then  so  weary  that  I  was 
glad  of  my  great  chair ;  to  the  comforts  of 
which  I  added  a  crust,  and  a  glass  of  rum 
and  water,  not  without  great  occasion.  Such 
a  foot-traveller  am  L 

I  am  writing  on  Monday,  but  whether  I 
shall  finish  my  letter  this  morning  depends 
on  Mrs.  Unwinds  coming  sooner  or  later 
down  to  breakfast  Something  tells  me  that 
you  set  off  to-day  for  Birmingham;  and 
though  it  be  a  sort  of  Irishism  to  say  here,  I 
beseech  you  take  care  of  yourself,  for  the 
day  threatens  great  heat,  I  cannot  help  it ; 
the  weather  may  be  cold  enough  at  the  time 
when  that  good  advice  shall  reach  you,  but, 
be  it  hot  or  be  it  cold,  to  a  man  who  travels 
as  you  travel,  take  care  of  yourself  can  never 
be  an  unseasonable  caution.  I  am  some- 
times distressed  on  this  account,  for  though 
you  are  young,  and  well  made  for  such  ex- 
ploits, those  very  circumstances  are  more 
likely  than  anything  to  betray  you  into  dan- 
ger. 

Consule  quid  valeant  plant£,  quid  ferrc  le* 
cusent 

The  Newtons  left  us  on  Friday.  We  fre- 
quently talked  about  you  after  your  depart- 
ure, and  everything  that  was  spoken  was  to 
your  advantage,  iknow  they  will  be  glad  Co 
see  you  in  London,  and  perhaps,  when  your 
summer  and  autumn  rambles  are  over,  yon 
will  afford  them  that  pleasure.  The  Throck- 
mortons  are  equally  well  disposed  to  yon, 
and  them  also  I  recommend  to  you  as  a  Talu- 
able  connexion,  the  rather  because  yon  can 
only  cultivate  it  at  Weston. 

Ihave  not  been  idle  since  you  went,  having 
not  only  labored  as  usual  at  the  Iliad,  but 
composed  a  spick  and  span  new  piece,  called 
**  The  Dog,  and  the  Water-lily,*  which  you 
shall  see  when  we  meet  again.  I  believe  I 
related  to  you  the  incident  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  it  I  have  also  read  most  of  Lavater's 
Aphorisms :  they  appear  to  me  some  of  them 
wise,  many  of  them  whimsical,  a  few  of  them 
false,  and  not  a  few  of  them  extravagant 
Nil  iUi  medium.    If  he  finds  in  a  man  the 
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feature  or  quality  that  he  approves,  he  deifies 
him ;  if  the  contrary,  he  is  a  devil.  His  ver- 
dict is  in  neither  case,  I  suppose,  a  just  one.'^ 

W.  C. 

TO  MES.   KINO.* 

August  S8, 1788. 

My  dear  Madam, — Should  you  discard  me 
from  the  number  of  your  correspondents,  you 
would  treat  me  as  I  seem  to  deserve,  though 
I  do  not  actually  deserve  it  I  have  lately 
been  engaged  nith  company  at  our  house, 
who  resided  with  us  five  weeks,  and  have  had 
much  of  the  rheumatism  into  the  bargain. 
Not  in  ray  fingers,  you  will  say — True.  But 
you  know  as  well  as  I,  that  pain,  be  it  where 
it  may,  indisposes  us  to  writing. 

You  express  some  degree  or  wonder  that 
I  found  you  out  to  be  sedentary,  at  least 
much  a  stayer  within  doors,  without  any  suf- 
ficient data  for  my  direction.  Now,  if  I 
should  guess  your  figure  and  stature  with 
equal  success,  vou  will  deem  me  not  only  a 
poet  but  a  conjurer.  Yet  in  fact  I  have  no 
pretensions  of  that  sort  I  have  only  formed 
a  picture  of  you  in  my  own  imagination,  as 
we  ever  do  of  a  person  of  whom  we  think 
much,  though  we  have  never  seen  that  person. 
Your  height  I  conceive  to  be  about  five  feet 
^ve  inches,  which,  though  it  would  make  a 
short  man,  is  yet  height  enough  for  a  woman. 
If  you  insist  on  an  inch  or  two  more,  I  have 
no  objection.    You  are  not  very  fat,   but 

*  C'owper's  Htrictores  on  Lavater  wre  nOher  perere ;  in 
m  tulMrqueut  k'U«>r  we  shall  find  Uiat  h«  express*^  him- 
f»oir  alnioAt  in  the  language  of  a  disciple.  We  believe 
all  men  to  be  phvsiognomiKts,  that  is,  they  are  guided  in 
thrir  mUmate  ui  one  another  by  external  impressions, 
until  thvy  are  furnished  with  better  data  to  aetertnine 
their  Judgment.  The  countenance  is  oden  the  (hilhful 
mirror  of  the  inward  emotions  of  the  soul,  in  the  some 
naaner  as  the  light  and  shade  on  the  mountain's  side 
exhibit  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  curious 
and  valuable  cabinet  of  Denon,  in  Paris,  which  was  sold 
in  IH:27,  two  cattts  taken  ft-om  Robespierre  and  Marat 
werr  singuliirly  expre?*9lve  of  the  atrocity  of  their  charac- 
ter. The  cast  of  on  idiot,  in  the  same  collection,  denoted 
tbr  total  absence  of  Intellect.  BuL.  whatever  may  be  our 
•cntimiMitson  this  subject  there  is  one  noble  act  of  bene- 
volence which  has  Juntly  endeared  the  name  of  l^avator 
to  his  enuntrr.  We  alludf  to  the  celebrated  Orphan  In- 
iCituiion  at  Zurich,  of  which  he  was  the  fotinder.  It  is 
m  haiMt«Hno  and  cnmmodious  establishment,  where  these 
ljilere«Uag  otijects  of  humanity  receive  a  suitable  educar 
tkm,  and  ore  titled  for  future  usefulness.  The  church  is 
abowu  where  John  Caspar  LAVUter  officiated,  surrounded 

Shis  youthful  auditory  ;  and  an  humble  stone  in  the 
srehyard  briefly  records  his  name  and  virtues.  His 
own  <  >rptuui-hotise  is  the  most  honorable  monument  of 
liis  fkme.  It  is  in  viititini;  scenes  like  these  that  we  feel 
the  moml  dignity  of  our  nature,  that  the  heart  becomes 
expanded  with  grnerotis  emotions,  and  that  we  loam  to 
Imitate  that  Divine  Master,  who  went  about  doing  frood. 
The  editor  could  not  avoid  regreUing  that,  in  his  own 
ooontry,  where  charity  assumes  almost  every  possible 
fcrro,  the  Orphan-house  is  of  rare  occurrence,  though 
sboandinff  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Switzerland.  Where 
•!«  the  phllanthropista  of  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, Manclurster,  Norwich,  and  of  our  other  great 
lima  T  Surely,  to  wipe  away  the  tear  from  the  cheek 
d  the  orphan,  to  rescue  want  firom  destitnUon  and  un- 
prolectea  innoofiloe  fhnn  expoaure  to  vice  and  ruin, 
miMt  ever  be  ounaldered  to  Im  one  of  the  noblest  efforts 
oTCbrtstiaD  benevohmee. 
t  FHvMo  corv6apoiMl6006a 


somewhat  inclined  to  be  fat,  and  unless  you 
allow  yourself  a  little  more  air  and  exercise, 
will  incur  some  danger  of  exceeding  in  your 
dimensions  before  you  die.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, once  more  recommend  to  you  to  walk  a 
little  more,  at  least  in  your  garden,  and  to 
.amuse  yourself  occasionally  with  pulling  up 
here  and  there  a  weed,  for  it  will  be  an  incon- 
venience to  you  to  be  much  fatter  than  you 
are,  at  a  time  of  life  when  your  strength  will 
be  naturally  on  the  decline.  I  have  given 
you  a  fair  complexion,  a  slight  tinge  of  the 
rose  in  your  checks,  dark  brown  hair,  and,  if 
the  fashion  would  mve  you  leave  to  show  it^ 
an  open  and  well-formed  forehead.  To  all 
this  1  add  a  pair  of  eyes  not  quite  black,  but 
nearly  approaching  to  that  hue,  and  very  an- 
imated. I  have  not  absolutely  determined 
on  the  shape  of  your  nose,  or  the  form  of 
your  mouth ;  but  should  you  tell  me  that  I 
have  in  other  respects  drawn  a  tolerable  like- 
ness, have  no  doubt  but  I  can  describe  them 
too.  I  assure  you  that  though  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  read  nim,  I  have  never  seen  Lava- 
ter, nor  have  availed  myself  in  the  least  of 
any  of  his  rules  on  this  occasion.  Ah, 
madam !  if  with  all  that  sensibility  of  yours, 
which  exposes  you  to  so  much  sorrow,  and 
necessarily  must  expose  you  to  it,  in  a  world 
like  this,  1  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  make 
you  smile,  I  have  then  painted  you,  whether 
with  a  strong  resemblance,  or  with  none  at 
all,  to  very  good  purpose.* 

I  had  intendca  to  have  sent  you  a  little 
poem,  which  I  have  lately  finished,  but  have 
no  room  to  transcribe  itf  You  shall  have  it 
by  another  opportunity.  Breakfast  is  on  the 
table,  and  my  time  also  fails,  as  well  as  my 
paper.  I  rejoice  that  a  cousin  of  yours  found 
my  volumes  agreeable  to  him,  for,  being  your 
cousin,  I  will  be  answerable  for  his  good 
taste  and  judgment 

When  I  wrote  last,  I  was  in  mourning  for 
a  dear  and  much-valued  uncle,  Ashley  Cow- 
per.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  My 
best  respects  attend  Mr.  King:  and  I  am, 
dear  madam. 

Most  truly  yours,        W.  C. 

TO  THE   BEV.  JOHK  KEWTON.J 

Weston  Lodge,  Sept  8, 17^1. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  rejoice  that  vou  and 
yours  reached  London  safe,  especially  when 
I  reflect  that  you  performed  the  journey  on  a 
day  so  fatal,  as  I  understand,  to  others  trav- 
elling the  same  road.  I  found  those  com. 
forts  in  your  visit  which  have  formerly  sweet- 
ened all  our  interviews,  in  part  restored.  I 
knew  you ;  knew  you  for  the  same  shepherd 

*  Oowper^B  fluicy  was  never  more  enxmeooilj  em- 
ployed. The  portrait  he  here  drawa  ot  Mn.  King  po» 
seased-no  resemblance  to  the  originaL 

t  The  Dog  and  the  Water-LUy. 

X  Private  oorrespondeiioe. 
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who  was  sent  to  lead  me  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness into  the  pasture  where  the  chief  Shep- 
herd feeds  his  flock,  and  felt  my  sentiments 
of  aifectionate  friendship  for  you  the  same  as 
ever.*  But  one  thing  was  still  wanting,  and 
that  thing  the  crown  of  all.  I  shall  tind  it 
in  God's  time,  if  it  be  not  lost  forever. 
When  I  say  this,  I  say  it  trembling ;  for  at 
what  time  soever  comfort  shall  come,  it  will 
not  come  without  its  attendant  evil;  and, 
whatever  good  thing  may  occur  in  the  inter- 
val, I  have  sad  forebodings  of  the  event, 
having  learned  by  experience  that  I  was  born 
to  be  persecuted  with  peculiar  fury,  and  as- 
suredly believing,  that,  such  as  my  lot  has 
been,  it  will  be  so  to  the  end.  This  belief  is 
connected  in  my  mind  with  an  observation  I 
have  often  made,  and  is  perhaps  founded  in 
great  part  upon  it:  that  there  is  a  certain 
style  of  dispensations  maintained  by  Provi- 
dence in  the  dealings  of  God  with  every  man, 
which,  however  the  incidents  of  his  life  may 
vary,  and  though  he  may  be  thrown  into  many 
different  situations,  is  never  exchanged  for 
another.  The  style  of  dispensation  peculiar 
to  myself  has  hitherto  been  that  of  sudden, 
violent,  unlooked-for  change.  When  I  have 
thought  myself  falling  into  the  abyss,  I  have 
been  caught  up  again ;  when  I  have  thought 
mvaelf  on  the  threshold  of  a  happy  eternity, 
I  have  been  thrust  down  to  hell.  The  rough 
and  the  smooth  of  such  a  lot,  taken  together, 
should  perhaps  have  taught  me  never  to  de- 
spair ;  but,  through  an  unhappy  propensity  in 
my  nature  to  forebode  the  worst,  they  have 
on  the  contrary  operated  as  an  admonition  to 
me  never  to  hope.  A  firm  persuasion  that  I 
can  never  durably  enjoy  a  comfortable  state 
of  mind,  but  must  be  depressed  in  proportion 
as  I  have  been  elevated,  withers  my  joys  in 
the  bud,  and,  in  a  manner,  entombs  them  be- 
fore they  are  bom ;  for  I  have  no  expectation 
but  of  sad  vicissitude,  and  ever  believe  that 
the  last  shock  of  all  will  bo  fatal. 

Mr.  Bean  has  still  some  trouble  with  his 
parishioners.  The  suppression  of  five  public- 
houses  is  the  occasion.!  He  called  on  me 
yesterday  morning  for  advice ;  though,  dis- 
creet as  he  is  himself,  he  has  little  need  of 

such  council  as  I  can  give  him.    ,  who 

is  subtle  as  a  dozen  foxes,  met  him  on  Sun- 
day, exactly  at  his  descent  from  the  pulpit, 
and  proposed  to  him  a  general  meeting  of  the 

*  It  was  a  singnlar  deliislon  under  which  Cowper 
labored,  and  seems  to  be  inexplicable :  bnt  ii  is  not  le«s 
true  that,  for  many  years,  he  doubled  the  idenilly  of  Mr. 
Newton.  When  we  see  the  powers  of  a  great  mind  liable 
to  such  instances  of  delusion,  and  occasionally  suflering: 
an  entire  eclipse,  how  irresistibly  are  wo  led  to  ex- 
claim, ^'  Ix>rd,  what  is  man  T 

t  The  late  Rer.  II.  Colboume  Ridley,  the  excellent 
Yicar  of  Hambleden,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  distin- 
guished for  his  parochial  plans  and  general  derotcdness 
to  his  professional  duties,  once  observed  that  the  ft-uit  of 
■11  his  labors,  during  a  residence  of  flve-and-tweoty  vears, 
was  destroyed  in  one  single  year  by  the  introduction  of 
beer-booses,  and  their  demorallzinfc  effects. 


parish  in  vestry  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Bean, 
attacked  so  suddenly,  consented,  but  ailer> 
wards  repented  that  he  had  done  so,  assured 
as  he  was  that  he  should  be  out-voted. 
There  seemed  no  remedy  but  to  apprise  them 
beforehand  that  he  would  meet  them  indeed, 
but  not  with  a  view  to  have  the  question  de- 
cided by  a  majority :  that  he  would  take  that 
opportunity  to  make  his  allegations  against 
each  of  the  houses  in  question,  which  if  they 
could  refute,  well:  if  not,  they  could  no 
longer  reasonably  oppose  his  measures. — 
This  was  what  he  came  to  submit  to  my 
opinion.  I  could  do  no  less  than  approve  it; 
and  he  left  me  with  a  purpose  to  declare  his 
mind  to  them  immediately. 

I  beg  that  you  will  give  my  affectionate 
respects  to  Mr.  Bacon,  and  assure  him  of  my 
sincere  desire  that  he  should  think  himself 
perfectly  at  liberty  respecting  the  mottoes,  to 
choose  one  or  to  reject  both,  as  likes  hitn 
best  I  wish  also  to  be  remembered  with 
much  affection  to  Mrs.  Cowper,  and  alwaya 
rejoice  to  hear  of  her  well-being. 

Believe  me,  as  I  truly  am,  my  dear  friend, 
most  affectionately  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Westoo,  Sept.  11,  ITBa 

My  dear  Friend, — Since  your  departure  I 
have  twice  visited  the  oak,  and  with  an  inten- 
tion to  push  my  inquiries  a  mile  beyond  it, 
where  it  seems  I  should  have  found  another 
oak,  much  larger  and  much  more  respectable 
than  the  former ;  but  once  I  was  hindered  by 
the  rain,  and  once  by  the  sultriness  of  the 
day.  This  latter  oak  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Judith  many  ages,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  an  oak  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest* If  I  have  not  an  opportunity  to 
reach  it  before  your  arrival  here,  we  will  at- 
tempt that  exploit  together,  and  even  if  I 
should  have  been  able  to  visit  it  ere  you  come» 
I  shall  yet  be  glad  to  do  so,  for  the  pleasure 
of  extraordinary  sights^like  all  other  pleas- 
ures, is  doubled  by  the  participation  of  m. 
friend. 

You  wish  for  a  copy  of  my  little  dog*s  eulo- 

*  This  celebrated  oak,  which  is  ittnated  in  Tanllex 
Chase,  near  Lord  Northampton's  restdeuce  at  i^UMle 
Ash  by,  has  Aimished  the  muse  of  Cowuer  with  an  «.<«»• 
sion  for  displaying  all  the  ^aces  of  his  ri(^  poHical 
fancy.  The  poem  will  be  inserted  in  a  subeequeot  part 
of  the  work.  In  Uie  meantime  we  f^xtract  the  following 
lines  from  "The  Task,**  to  show  how  the  dt^criptire 
powers  of  Cowper  were  awakenod  by  thb  fiivuriltf  and 
inspiring  subject. 

"Tbeoak 

Thrives  by  the  rude  coocHMioQ  of  Iho  stonn : 

He  seems  Indeed  indignant,  and  to  ie>el 

The  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdatn, 

Frowning,  as  If  in  bis  unconsclooi  ana 

He  hekl  the  thunder ;  but  the  inonAfvb  owes 

His  fbm  stability  to  what  bo  srorm, 

More  fixed  below,  tbe  mora  dialwbM  aboTA.** 
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fiam,  which  I  will  therefore  transcribe,  but 
y  80  doing  I  shiill  leave  myself  but  scanty 
room  for  prose. 

I  shall  be  sorry  if  our  neighbors  at  the  Hall 
should  have  left  it,  when  we  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you.  I  want  you  to  see  them  soon 
again,  that  a  little  consuetudo  may  wear  off 
restraint;  and  you  may  be  able  to  improve 
t))e  advantage  you  have  already  gained  in  that 
quarter.  I  pitiod  you  for  the  fears  which  de- 
prived you  of  your  uncle's  company,  and  the 
more  having  suffered  so  much  by  those  fears 
myself.  Fight  against  that  vicious  fear,  for 
8ucii  it  is,  as  strenuously  as  you  can.  It  is 
the  worst  enemy  that  can  attack  a  man  de- 
stined to  the  forum — ^it  ruined  me.  To  asso- 
ciate as  much  as  possible  with  the  most  re- 
spectable company,  for  good  sense  and  good 
breeding  is,  I  believe  the  only,  at  least  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  best  remedy.  The  society  of 
men  of  pleasure  will  not  cure  it,  but  rather 
leaves  us  more  exposed  to  its  influence  in 
company  of  better  persons. 

Now  for  the  "  Dog  and  the  Watcr-LiW."* 


TO  MRS.   KINO.f 

Weston  Lodge,  Sept.  25, 1788. 

My  dearest  Madam, — ^How  surprised  was  I 
this  moment  to  meet  a  servant  at  the  gate, 
who  told  me  that  he  came  from  you.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  welcome  unless 
he  bad  announced  yourself.  I  am  charmed 
with  your  kindness,  and  with  all  your  elegant 
presents ;  so  is  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  begs  me  in 
particular  to  thank  you  warmly  for  the  house- 
wife, the  very  thing  she  had  just  begun  to 
want*  In  the  firescreen  you  have  sent  me  an 
enigma  which  at  present  I  have  not  the  inge- 
nuity to  expound ;  but  some  muse  will  help 
me,  or  I  shall  meet  with  somebody  able  to 
iastruct  me.  In  all  that  I  have  seen  besides, 
for  that  I  have  not  yet  seen,  I  admure  both 
the  taste  and  the  execution.  A  toothpick 
case  I  had ;  but  one  so  large,  that  no  modern 
waistcoat  pocket  could  possibly  contain  it 
It  was  some  years  since  the  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham's, for  whose  sake  I  valued  it,  though  to 
me  useless.  Yours  is  come  opportundy  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  shall  be  my  con- 
stant companion  to  its  last  thread.  The 
cakes  and  apples  we  will  eat,  remembering 
who  sent  them,  and  when  I  say  this,  I  wiU 
add  also,  that  when  we  have  neither  apples 
oor  cakes  to  eat,  we  will  still  remember  you. 
What  the  MS.  poem  can  be,  that  you  sup- 
pose  to  have  been  written  by  me,  I  am  not 
able  to  guess ;  and  since  you  will  not  allow 
that  I  have  guessed  your  person  well,  am  be- 
come shy  of  exercising  conjecture  on  any 
meaner  subject.    Perhaps  they  may  be  some 

*  ThU  Im*  slreadjr  t>een  inserted, 
t  Prtnl*  oorrBspundeoce. 


mortuary  verses,  which  I  wrote  last  year,  at 
the  request  of  a  certain  parish-clerk.  If  not, 
and  you  have  never  seen  them,  I  will  send 
you  them  hereafter. 

You  have  been  at  Bedford.  Bedford  is  but 
twelve  miles  from  Weston.  When  you  are 
at  home,  we  are  but  eighteen  miles  asunder. 
Is  it  possible  that  such  a  paltry  interval  can 
separate  us  always  ?  I  will  never  believe  it 
Our  house  is  going  to  be  filled  by  a  cousin 
of  mine  and  her  train,  who  will,  I  hope,  spend 
the  winter  with  us.  I  cannot,  therefore,  re- 
peat my  invitation  at  present,  but  expect  me 
to  be  very  troublesome  on  that  theme  next 
summer.  I  could  almost  scold  you  for  not 
making  Weston  in  your  way  home  from  Bed- 
ford. Though  I  am  neither  a  relation,  nor 
quite  eighty-six  years  of  age,*  believe  me,  I 
should  OS  much  rejoice  to  see  you  and  Mr. 
King,  as  if  I  were  both. 

I  send  you,  my  dear  madam,  the  poem  I 
promised  you,  and  shall  be  glad  to  send  you 
anything  and  everything  I  write,  as  fast  as 
it  flows.  Behold  my  two  volumes !  which, 
though  your  old  acquainttmce,  I  thought 
might  receive  an  additional  recommendation 
in  the  shape  of  a  present  from  myself. 

What  I  have  written  I  know  not,  for  all 
has  been  scribbled  in  haste.  I  will  not  tempt 
your  servant's  honesty,  who  seems  by  his 
countenance  to  have  a  great  deal,  being  equal- 
ly watchful  to  preserve  uncorrupted  the  hon- 
estv  of  my  own. 

I  am,  my  dearest  madam,  with  a  thousand 
thanks  for  this  stroke  of  friendship,  which  1 
feel  at  my  heart,  and  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  very 
best  respects,  most  sincerely  yours, 

W.C. 

P.  S.  My  two  hares  died  little  more  than 
two  years  since,  one  of  them  aged  ten  years, 
the  other  eleven  years  and  eleven  months.f 

Our  compliments  attend  Mr.  King 


TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,   ESQ. 

Weston,  Sept.  35, 1788. 

.  My  dear  Friend, — 

Saj  what  is  the  thing,  by  my  riddle  desisn'd, 
Which  you  carried  to  London,  and  yet  leflbehind. 

I  expect  your  answer,  and  without  a  fee. — 
The  half  hour  next  before  breakfast  I  devote 
to  you.  The  moment  Mrs.  Unwin  arrives  in 
the  study,  be  wliat  I  have  written  much  or 
little,  I  shall  make  my  bow,  and  take  leave. 
If  you  live  to  be  a  judge,  as,  if  I  augur  right, 
you  will,  I  shall  expect  to  hear  of  a  walking 
curcuit 
I  was  shocked  at  what  you  tell  me  of—: 

*  Mrs.  BatttsoD,  a  rolaUTo  of  Mrs.  King's,  «nd  at  this 
■dTtnoed  age,  was  in  a  verv  declining  state  ot  health. 

t  Thcve  is  a  litUe  memoir  of  Cowpor^s  hares,  wrlttaa 
by  himseU;  which  will  be  inserted  in  his  works. 
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superior  talents,  it  seems,  give  no  security 
for  propriety  of  conduct;  on  the  contrary, 
having  a  natural  tendency  to  nourish  pride, 
they  often  betray  the  possessor  into  such 
mistakes  as  men  more  moderately  gifted  nev- 
er commit  Ability,  therefore,  is  not  wis- 
dom, and  an  ounce  of  grace  is  a  better  guard 
against  gross  absurdity  than  the  bri^test 
tSents  in  the  world. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  prepared  for  tran- 
script work:  here  will  be  plenty  for  you. 
The  day  on  which  vou  shall  receive  this,  I 
beg  you  will  rememWr  to  drink  one  glass  at 
least  to  the  success  bf  the  Iliad,  which  I  fin- 
ished the  day  before  yesterday,  and  yesterday 
began  the  Odyssey.  It  will  be  some  time 
before  I  shall  perceive  myself  travelling  in 
another  road ;  the  objects  around  me  are  at 
present  so  much  the  same ;  Olympus,  and  a 
council  of  gods,  meet  me  at  my  first  entrance. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  weary  of  heroes 
and  deities,  and,  with  reverence  bie  it  spoken, 
shall  be  glad  for  variety's  sake,  to  exchange 
their  company  for  that  of  a  Cyclops. 

Weston  has  not  been  without  its  tragedies 
since  you  left  us;  Mrs.  Throckmorton*s  piping 
bullfinch  has  been  eaten  by  a  rat,  and  the 
villain  left  nothing  but  poor  Bully's  beak  be- 
hind him.  It  will  be  a  wonder  if  this  event 
does  not  at  some  convenient  time  employ  my 
versifying  passion.  Did  ever  fair  lady,  from 
the  Lesbia  of  Catullus  to  the  present  day, 
lose  her  bird,  and  find  no  poet  to  commem- 
orate the  loss?  W.  C. 


Cowper  here  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  his 
nours  of  recreation,  at  different  periods  of  his 
life. 

TO  MRS.   KING.* 

Weston  Lodge,  Oct  11, 1788. 

My  dear  Madam, — You  are  perfectly  secure 
from  all  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  with 
presents  from  me.  It  is  not  much  that  a 
poet  can  possibly  have  it  in  his  power  to 
give.  Wnen  he  has  presented  his  own 
works,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  exhausU 
ed  all  means  of  donation.  They  are  his  only 
^  superfluity.  There  was  a  time,  but  that  time 
was  before  I  commenced  writer  for  the  press, 
when  I  amused  myself  in  a  way  somewhat 
similar  to  yours ;  allowing,  I  mean,  for  the 
difference  between  masculine  and  female  op- 
erations. The  scissors  and  the  needle  are 
your  chief  implements ;  mine  were  the  chisel 
and  the  s:i\v.  In  those  days  you  might  have 
been  in  some  danger  of  too  plentiful  a  return 
for  your  favors.  Tables,  such  as  they  were, 
and  joint-stools,  such  as  never  were,  might 
have  travelled  to  Perten-hall  in  most  incon- 
renient  abundance.    But  I  have  long  since 

*  rrivtfce  oomtpoodcBoe. 


discontinued  this  practice,  and  many  othen 
which  I  found  it  necessaiy  to  adopt  that  I 
might  escape  the  worst  of'^  all  evils,  both  in 
itself  and  in  its  consequences — an  idle  life. 
Many  arts  I  have  exercised  with  this  view,  for 
which  nature  never  designed  me;  though 
among  them  were  some  in  which  I  arrived  at 
considerable  proficiency,  by  mere  dint  of  the 
most  heroic  perseverance.  There  is  not  a 
'squire  in  all  this  country  who  can  boast  of 
having  made  better  sqmrrel-houses,  hutches 
for  rabbits,  or  bird-cages,  than  myself;  and  in 
the  article  of  cabbage-nets  I  had  no  superior. 
I  even  had  the  hardiness  to  take  in  hand  the 
pencil,  and  studied  a  whole  year  the  art  of 
drawing.  Many  figures  were  the  fruit  of  my 
labors,  which  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  being 
unparalleled  by  any  production  either  of  art 
or  nature.  But,  before  the  year  was  ended, 
I  had  occasion  to  wonder  at  the  progress  thai 
may  be  made,  in  despite  of  natuml  deficiency, 
by  dint  alone  of  practice ;  for  I  actually  pro- 
duced three  landscapes,  which  a  lady  thought 
worthy  to  be  framed  and  glazed.  I  then 
judged  it  high  time  to  exchange  this  occupa- 
tion  for  another,  lest,  by  any  subsequent  pro- 
ductions of  inferior  merit,  I  should  forfeit  the 
honor  I  had  so  fortunately  acquired.  But 
gardening  was,  of  all  employments,  that  in 
which  I  succeeded  best ;  though  even  in  this 
I  did  not  suddenly  attain  perfection.  I  began 
with  lettuces  and  cauliflowers :  from  them  I 
proceded  to  cucumbers ;  next  to  melons.  I 
then  purchased  an  orange  tree,  to  which,  in 
due  time,  I  added  two  or  three  myrtlea. 
These  served  me  day  and  night  with  employ- 
ment during  a  whole  severe  winter.  To  d^ 
fend  them  from  the  frost,  in  a  situation  that 
exposed  them  to  its  severity,  cost  me  much 
ingenuity  and  much  attendance.  I  contrived 
to  give  them  a  fire  heat;  and  have  waded 
night  after  night  through  the  snow,  with 
the  bellows  under  ray  arm,  just  before  go- 
ing  to  bed,  to  give  the  latest  possible  puff 
to  the  embers,  lest  the  frost  should  seiae 
them  before  the  morning.  Very  minute  be- 
ginnings have  sometimes  important  con.so- 
quences.  From  nursing  two  or  three  little 
evergreens,  I  became  ambitious  of  a  greea- 
house,  and  accordingly  built  one;  which, 
verse  excepted,  afforded  me  amusement  for  a 
longer  time  than  any  expedient  of  all  th% 
many  to  which  I  have  fled  for  lefnge  from  the 
misery  of  having  nothing  to  do.  When  I  left 
Olney  for  Weston,  I  could  no  longer  have  a 
greenhouse  of  my  own ;  but  in  a  neighbor*a 
garden  I  find  a  better,  of  which  the  aole  nuMw 
agement  is  confined  to  me. 

I  had  need  take  care,  when  I  begin  a  letter, 
that  the  subject  with  which  I  set  off  be  of 
some  importance ;  for  before  I  can  exhaoat  it, 
be  it  what  it  mav,  I  have  generally  filled  mf 
paper.  But  self  is  a  subject  inexhaustible* 
which  is  the  reason  that  though  I  have  said 
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littles  and  nothing,  I  am  afraid,  worth  your 
hearing,  I  have  only  room  to  add  that  I  am, 
my  dear  madam. 

Most  truly  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THB   RBV.  JOHH   KBWTON.* 

The  Lodge>  Not.  39,  1788. 

My  dear  Friend^^Not  to  fill  my  paper  with 
apologies,  I  will  only  say  that  you  know  my 
occupation,  and  how  little  time  it  leaves  me 
for  other  employments ;  in  which,  had  I  leis- 
ure fbr  them,  I  could  take  much  pleasure. 
Letter- writing  could  be  one  of  the  most 
agreeable,  and  especially'  writing  to  you. 

Poor  Jenny  Raban  is  declining  fast  to- 
wardH  the  grave,  and  as  fast  aspiring  to  the 
skies.  I  expected  to  have  heard  yesterday 
of  her  death ;  but  learned,  on  inquiry,  that 
she  was  better.  Dr.  Kerr  has  seen  her,  and, 
by  virtue  I  suppose  of  his  prescriptions,  her 
fits,  with  which  she  was  frequently  troubled, 
are  become  less  frequent.  But  there  is  no 
reaHon,  I  believe,  to  look  for  her  recovery. 
Her  case  is  a  consumption,  into  which  I  saw 
her  sliding  swiftly  in  the  spring.  There  is 
not  much  to  be  lamented,  or  that  ought  to 
be  80,  in  the  death  of  those  that  go  to  glory. 

Jf  you  find  many  blots,  and  my  writing 
allegtble,  you  must  pardon  them,  in  consider- 
ation of  the  cause.  Lady  Hesketh  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  are  both  talking  as  if  they  designed 
U)  make  themselves  amends  for  the  silence 
they  are  enjoined  while  I  sit  translating 
Homer.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  preparing  the  break- 
CL»t,  and,  not  having  seen  each  other  since 
they  parted  to  go  to  bed,  they  hav«  conse- 
quently a  deal  to  communicate. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Greatheed,  both  in  his 
own  bouse  and  here.f  Prosperity  sits  well 
on  him,  and  1  cannot  find  that  this  advan- 
tageous change  in  his  condition  has  made 
snv  alteration  either  in  his  views  or  his  be- 
havior. The  winter  is  gliding  merrily  away, 
while  my  cousin  is  with  us.  She  annihilates 
the  difference  between  cold  and  heat,  fftooray 
skies  and  cloudless.  I  have  written  I  know 
not  what,  and  with  the  despatch  of  legerde- 
main; bttt  with  the  utmost  truth  and  con- 
sciousness of  what  I  say,  assure  you,  my 
4eta  friend,  that  I  am 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  SAmrSL  ROSS,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Not.  80, 1788. 

My  4ear  Friend^— Your  letter  accompany- 
ing the  books  with  which  you  have  favored 
Dte,  ani  for  which  I  return  you  a  thousand 
thanks,  did  not  arrive  till  yesterday.  I  shall 
have  great  pleasure  in  taking  now  and  then 

•  PrlTste  wnwpondonco. 

r  Mr.  Gnsfttbrcid  WM  now  retidiog  at  NewpoiVPignel, 
Wa  Bbiiitiy  th«rck 


a  peep  at  my  old  friend  Vincent  Bourne ;  the 
neatest  of  all  men  in  his  versification,  though, 
when  I  was  under  his  ushership  at  West^ 
minster,  the  most  slovenly  in  his  person. 
He  was  so  inattentive  to  his  boys,  and  so  in- 
different whether  they  brought  him  good  or 
bad  exercises,  or  none  at  all,  that  he  seemed 
determined,  as  he  was  the  best,  so  to  be  tlie 
last  Latin  poet  of  the  Westminster  line ;  a 
plot  which,  I  believe,  he  executed  very  suc- 
cessfully, for  I  have  not  heard  of  any  who 
has  deserved  to  be  compared  with  him. 

We  have  had  hardly  any  rain  or  snow  since 
you  left  us ;  the  roads  are  accordingly  as  dry 
as  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  walking  much  more  favorable.  We 
have  no  season,  in  my  mind,  so  pleasant  as 
such  a  winter ;  and  I  account  it  particularly 
fortunate,  that  such  it  proves,  my  cousin  be- 
ing with  us.  She  is  in  good  health,  and 
cheerful,  so  are  we  oil ;  and  this  I  say,  know- 
ing y«u  will  be  glad  to  hear  it,  for  you  have 
seen  the  time  when  this  could  not  be  said  of 
all  your  friends  at  Weston.  We  shall  re- 
joice to  see  you  here  at  Christmas;  but  I 
recollect,  when  I  hinted  such  an  excursion  by 
word  of  mouth,  you  gave  me  no  great  en- 
counigement  to  expect  you.  Minds  alter, 
and  yours  may  be  of  the  number  of  those 
that  do  so ;  and,  if  it  should,  you  will  be  en- 
tirely welcome  to  us  all.  Were  there  no 
other  reason  for  your  coming  than  merely  the 
pleasure  it  will  aj^ord  to  us,  that  reason  alone 
would  be  sufficient :  but,  after  so  many  toils, 
and  with  so  many  more  in  prospect,  it  seems 
essential  to  your  well-being  that  you  should 
allow  yourself  a  respite,  which  perhaps  you 
can  take  as  comfortably  (I  am  sure  as  quietly) 
here  as  anywhere. 

The  ladies  beg  to  be  remembered  to  you 
with  all  possible  esteem  and  regard;  they 
are  just  come  down  to  breakfast,  and,  being 
at  this  moment  extremely  talkative,  oblige 
me  to  put  aa  end  to  my  letter. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  KING.* 

The  Lodge,  Dec  6, 1788. 

My  dear  Madam, — It  must,  if  you  please^ 
be  a  point  agreed  betvi'een  as,  that  we  will 
not  make  punctuality  in  writing  the  test  of 
our  regard  for  each  other,  lest  we  should  incur 
the  danger  of  pronouncing  and  suffeiing  by 
an  ur\ju8t  sentence,  and  this  mutually.  1 
have  told  you,  I  believe,  that  the  half  hour 
before  breakfast  is  my  only  letter-writing 
opportunity.  In  summer  I  rise  rather  early, 
and  consequently  at  that  season  can  find 
more  time  for  scribbling  than  at  present.  If 
I  enter  my  study  now  before  nine,  I  find  all 
at  sixes  and  sevens ;  for  servants  will  take, 
in  part  at  least,  the  liberty  claimed  by  their 

*  ftrivate  corrwpondeDoa 
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masters.  That  yon  may  not  suppose  us  all 
sluggards  alike,  it  is  necessary,  however,  that 
I  should  add  a  word  or  two  on  this  subject, 
in  justification  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  who,  because 
the  days  are  too  short  for  the  important  con- 
cerns of  knitting  stockings  and  mending 
them,  rises  generally  by  candle-light ;  a  prac- 
tice so  much  in  the  style  of  all  the  ladies  of 
antiquity  who  were  good  for  anything,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  applaud  it. 

Mrs.  Battison  being  dead,  I  began  to  fear 
that  you  would  have  no  more  calls  to  Bedford; 
but  the  marriage  so  near  at  hand,  of  the 
young  lady  you  mention  with  a  gentleman  of 
that  place,  gives  me  hope  again  that  vou  may 
occasionally  approach  us  as  heretofore,  and 
that  on  some  of  those  occasions  you  will 

Serhaps  find  yoiur  way  to  Weston.  The 
eaths  of  some  and  the  marriages  of  others 
make  a  new  world  of  it  every  thirty  years. 
Within  that  space  of  time,  the  majority  are 
displaced,  and  a  new  generation  has  suc- 
oecMded.  Here  and  there  one  is  permitted  to 
stay  a  little  longer,  that  there  may  not  be 
wantine  a  few  grave  Dons  like  myself,  to 
make  the  observation.  This  thought  struck 
me  very  forcibly,  the  other  day,  on  reading  a 
paper  called  the  County  Chronicle,  which 
came  hither  in  the  packa^  of  some  books 
from  London.  It  contained  news  from 
Hertfordshire,  and  informed  me,  among  other 
things,  that  at  Great  Berkhamstead,  the  place 
of  my  birth,  there  is  hardly  a  family  left  of 
all  those  with  whom,  in  my  early  days,  I  was 
so  familiar.  The  houses,  no  doubt,  remain, 
but  the  inhabitants  are  only  to  be  found  now 
by  their  grave-stones ;  ana  it  is  certain  that 
I  might  pass  through  a  town,  in  which  I  was 
once  a  sort  of  principal  figure,  unknowing 
and  unknown.  They  are  happy  who  have 
not  taken  up  their  rest  in  a  world  fluctuat- 
ing as  the  sea,  and  passing  away  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  river.  1  wish  to  my  heart  that 
yourself  and  Mr.  King  may  long  continue,  as 
you  have  already  long  continued,  exceptions 
from  the  general  truth  of  this  remark.  Yon 
doubtless  married  early,  and  the  thirty-six 
years  elapsed  may  have  yet  other  years  to 
succeed  thenL  I  do  not  forget  tiiat  your  re- 
lation Mrs.  Battison  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty-six.  I  am  glad  of  her  longevity,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  afford  some  ansurance  of 
yours ;  and  I  hope  to  know  you  better  yet 
Defore  you  die. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Obscner,  but  am 
pleased  with  being  handsomely  spoken  of  by 
an  old  school-fellow.  Cumberland*  and  I 
boarded  together  in  the  same  house  at  West- 
minster. He  was  at  that  time  clever,  and  I 
suppose  has  given  proof  sufficient  to  the 
worid  that  he  is  stiU  clever :  but  of  all  that 
he  has  written,  it  has  never  fallen  in  my  way 

•  Anther  of  the  **  ObMnrer,**  **the  Wmi  Indiu,'*  and 
«f  teYeral  dramatic  pieces. 


to  read  a  syllable,  except  perhaps  in  a  maga- 
zine or  review,  the  sole  sources,  at  present, 
of  all  my  intelligence.  Addison  aoeaks  of 
persons  who  ctow  dumb  in  the  ataay  of  elo- 
quence, and  r  have  actually  studied  Homer 
till  I  am  become  a  mere  ignoramus  in  eveiy 
other  province  of  literature. 

My  letter-writing  time  is  spent,  and  I  must 
now  to  Homer.  With  my  best  respecta  to 
Mr.  King,  I  remain,  dear  madam, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

W.  C. 

P.  S.  When  I  wrote  last,  I  told  you,  I 
believe,  that  Lady  Hesketh  was  with  us. 
She  is  with  us  now,  noaking  a  cheerful  winter 
for  us  at  Weston.  The  acquisition  of  a  new 
friend,  and,  at  a  late  day,  the  recovery  of  the 
friend  of  oiur  youth,  are  two  of  the  chief 
comforts  of  which  this  life  is  susceptible. 


TO  THE    REV.  JOHH   KEWTOW.* 

The  Lodge,  Dea  H,  ITSaL 

My  dear  Friend« — ^That  I  may  return  yon 
the  Latin  manuscript  as  soon  as  possible,!  I 
take  a  short  opportnnity  to  scratch  a  few 
hasty  lines,  that  it  may  not  arrive  alone.  I 
have  made  here  and  there  an  alteration, 
which  appeared  to  me  for  the  better ;  but  on 
the  whole,  I  cannot  but  wonder  at  your 
adroitness  in  a  business  to  which  you  nave 
been  probably  at  no  time  much  accustomed, 
and  which,  for  manv  years,  you  have  not  at 
all  practised.  If,  when  you  shall  have  writ- 
ten the  whole,  you  shall  wish  for  a  corrector 
of  the  rest,  so  far  as  my  own  skill  in  the 
matter  goes,  it  is  entirely  at  your  service. 

Lady  Hesketh  is  obliged  to  you  for  the 
part  of  your  letter  in  which  she  is  menUoi>ed« 
and  returns  her  compliments.  She  loves  all 
my  friends,  and  consequently  cannot  be  in- 
different  to  you.  The  Throckmortons  are 
gone  into  Norfolk,  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Petre. 
They  will  probably  return  this  dav  fortnight 

Mr.  F is  now  preacher  at  Ravenstooe. 

Mr.  C still  preaches  here.    The  latter  b 

warmly  attended.  The  former  has  heard 
him,  having,  I  suppose,  a  curiosity  to  know 
by  what  charm  he  held  his  popularity :  but 
whether  he  has  heard  him  to  his  own  edifi' 
cation,  or  not,  is  more  than  I  can  sav.  Prob- 
ably he  wonders,  for  I  have  he^rd  that  he  is 
a  sensible  man.    His  succejssful  competitor 

•  Private  corTCTpondctioe. 

t  We  have  alreodjr  alludod  to  Mr.  Via  Ti«r,  a  Dolch 
minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  to  whom  thr  wtOMj 
of  Mr.  Newton^s  writings  ww  made  iiii«r«mf«iUl  m  Irmt 
ing  hi«  mind  to  clear  nnd  mvtu^  trapjviwoM  tit  ^Tkmt 
truth.  He  oommunicatod  tu  Mr.  Xcwtoa  an  imi  railJa^ 
aceouDt  of  this  ipiritual  dtmugo  of  mliuL  to  the  Lalte 
manuscript  hon  menlkmed.  vbtdi  waa  iraaMniHiiil  to 
Cowper.  and  aAerward  translated  br  hJni«  aad  poMti^iAd 
by  Mr.  Newton.  ItlaenUUed  "^Tha  FtowwofGraOT  Ilta»> 
trated,''  and  will  be  more  rartkularly  adrtmUA  lo  to  a 
•abMquaat  part  of  tkk  book. 
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18  wise  in  nothing  but  his  knowledge  of  the 
gospeL 

I  am  sammoned  to  breakfast,  and  am,  my 
dear  friend,  with  our  best  love  to  Mrs.  New- 
ton, Miss  Catlett,  and  yourself, 

Most  affectionately  yours,      W.  C. 

I  have  not  the  assurance  to  call  this  an 
answer  to  your  letter,  in  which  were  many 
things  deserving  much  notice ;  but  it  is  the 
best  that,  in  the  present  moment,  I  am  able 
to  fiend  you. 


TO  SAMX7£L  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  13, 1789. 

Dear  Sir« — ^I  have  taken  since  you  went 
away  many  of  the  walks  which  we  have  taken 
together,  and  none  of  them,  I  believe,  with- 
out thoughts  of  you.  I  have,  though  not  a 
good  memory  in  general,  yet  a  good  local 
memory,  and  can  recollect,  by  the  help  of  a 
tree  or  stile,  what  you  said  on  that  particular 
spot  For  this  reason  I  purpose,  when  the 
summer  is  come,  to  walk  with  a  book  in  my 
pockets :  what  I  read  at  my  fireside  I  forget, 
out  what  I  read  under  a  hedge,  or  at  the  side 
of  a  pond,  that  pond  and  that  hedge  will  al- 
ways bring  to  my  remembrance ;  and  this  is 
a  Mort  of  memoria  technica,  which  I  would 
recommend  to  you,  if  I  did  not  know  that 
you  have  no  occasion  for  it. 

I  am  reading  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  still 
hold  the  same  opinion  of  his  book  as  when 
you  were  here.*  There  are  in  it  undoubt- 
edly some  awkwardnesses  of  phrase,  and 
which  is  worse,  here  and  there,  some  unequi- 
vocal indications  of  a  vanity  not  easily  par- 
donable in  a  man  of  his  years ;  but  on  the 
whole  I  find  it  amusing,  and  to  mo  at  least, 
to  whom  everything  that  has  passed  in  the 
literary  world,  within  these  five-and-twenty 
years,  is  new,  sufficiently  replete  with  infor- 
mation. Mr.  Throckmorton  told  me,  about 
three  days  since,  that  it  was  lately  recora- 
mended  to  him  by  a  sensible  man,  as  a  book 
that  would  give  him  great  insight  into  the 
history  of  modem  literature,  and  modern 
men  of  letters,  a  commendation  which  I 
really  think  it  merits.  Fifty  years  hence, 
perhaps,  the  world  will  feel  itself  obliged  to 
him.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMXTEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  24, 1789. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^We  have  heard  from  my 
cou^m  in  Norfolk-street;  she  reached  home 
wifely,  and  in  good  time.  An  observation 
suggBste  itself,  which,  though  I  have  but 
iitUe  time  for  observation  making,  I  must  al- 

*  sir  John  IlawkiiiB  l«  known  aa  the  author  of  four 
narlo  rolununi  on  the  iceneral  History  of  Music,  and  bjr 
•  USe  of  Joboaon.  The  former  Ia  now  superaedud  by 
Bumey*a,  «ad  Uie  UUer  by  Soaweira. 


low  myself  time  to  mention.  Accidents,  as 
we  call  them,  generally  occur  when  there 
seems  least  reason  to  expect  them;  if  a 
friend  of  ours  travels  far  in  different  roads 
and  at  an  unfavorable  season,  we  are  reason- 
ably alarmed  for  the  safety  of  one  in  whom 
we  take  so  much  interest,  yet  how  seldom 
do  we  hear  a  tragical  account  of  such  a  jour- 
ney !  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  at  home,  in  our 
yard,  or  garden,  perhaps  in  our  parlor,  that 
disaster  finds  us;  in  any  place,  in  short, 
where  we  seem  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of 
danger.  The  lesson  inculcated  by  such  a 
procedure  on  the  part  of  Providence  towards 
us  seems  to  be  that  of  perpetual  dependence. 
Having  preached  this  sermon,  I  must 
hasten  to  a  close ;  you  know  that  I  am  not 
idle,  nor  can  I  inord  to  be  so;  I  would 
gladly  spend  more  time  with  you,  but,  by 
some  means  or  other,  this  day  has  hitherto 
proved  a  day  of  hindrance  and  confusion. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE   RKV.  WALTER   BAGOT. 

Weeton,  Jan.  39,  1789. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  shall  be  a  better,  at 
least  a  more  frequent  correspondent,  when  I 
have  done  with  Homer.  I  am  not  forgetful 
of  any  letters  that  I  owe,  and  least  of  all 
forgetful  of  my  debts  in  that  way  to  you; 
on  the  contrary,  I  live  in  a  continual  state  of 
self-reproach  for  not  writing  more  punctually ; 
but  the  old  Grecian,  whom  I  charge  myself 
never  to  neglect,  lest  I  should  never  finish 
him,  has,  at  present,  a  voice  that  seems  to 
drown  all  other  demands,  and  many  to  which 
I  could  listen  with  more  pleasure  than  even 
to  his  Os  rotundum,  1  am  now  in  the 
eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  conversing 
with  the  dead.  Invoke  the  muse  in  my  be- 
half, that  I  may  roll  the  stone  of  Sisyphus 
with  some  success.  To  do  it  as  Homer  has 
done  it  is,  I  suppose,  in  our  verse  and  lan- 
guage, impossible;  but  I  will  hope  not  to 
labor  altogether  to  as  little  purpose  as  Sisy- 
phus himself  did. 

Though  I  meddle  little  with  politics,  and 
can  find  but  little  leisure  to  do  so,  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  unavoidably  engages  a 
share  of  my  attention.  But,  as  they  say, 
Archimides,  when  Syracuse  was  taken,  was 
found  busy  in  the  solution  of  a  problem,  so, 
come  what  may,  I  shall  be  found  titinslating 
Homer. 

Sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  KIHO.* 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  89, 1789. 

My  dear  Madam, — ^This  morning  I  said  to 
Mrs.  Unwin,  "I  must  write  to  Mrs.  King: 
her  long  silence  alarms  me— something  haa 

*  PriYate  correapondence. 
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happened."  These  words  of  mine  proved 
only  a  prelude  to  the  arrival  of  your  mes- 
senger with  his  most  welcome  charge,  for 
which  I  return  you  my  sincerest  Uianks. 
Yon  have  sent  me  the  very  things  I  wanted, 
and  which  I  should  have  continued  to  want, 
had  not  you  sent  them.  As  often  as  the 
wine  is  set  on  the  table,  I  have  said  to  my- 
self, **  This  is  all  very  well ;  but  I  have  no 
bottle-stands ;"  and  myself  as  often  replied, 
**No  matter;  you  can  make  shift  without 
them."  Thus  I  and  myself  have  conferred 
together  many  a  day ;  and  you,  as  if  you  had 
been  privy  to  the  conference,  have  kindly 
supplied  the  deficiency,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
delmte  forever. 

When  your  messenger  arrived,  I  was  be- 
ginning to  dress  for  dinner,  being  engaged  to 
dine  with  my  neighbor,  Mr.  Throckmorton, 
from  whose  house  I  am  just  returned,  and 
snatch  a  few  moments  before  supper  to  tell 
you  how  much  I  am  obh'ged  to  you.  You 
will  not,  therefore,  find  me  very  prolix  at 
present ;  but  it  shall  not  be  long  before  you 
shall  hear  further  from  me.  Your  honest 
old  neighbor  sleeps  under  our  roof,  and  will 
be  gone  in  the  morning  before  I  shall  have 
seen  him. 

I  have  more  items  than  one  by  which  to 
remember  the  late  frost:  it  has  cost  me  the 
bitterest  uneasiness.  Mrs.  Unwin  got  a  fall 
on  the  gravel-walk  covered  with  ice,  which 
has  confined  her  to  an  upper  chamber  ever 
since.  She  neither  broke  nor  dislocated  any 
bones ;  but  received  such  a  contusion  below 
tlie  hip,  as  crippled  her  completely.  She 
now  bM^gins  to  recover,  after  having  been 
helpless  as  a  child  for  a  whole  fortnight,  but 
so  slowly  at  present,  that  her  amendment  is 
even  now  almost  imperceptible. 

Engaged,  however,  as  1  am  with  my  own 
private  anxieties,  I  yet  find  leisure  to  interest 
myself  not  a  little  in  the  distresses  of  the 
royal  family,  especially  in  those  of  the 
Queen.*  The  Lord-Chancellor  called  the 
other  morning  on  Lord  Stafford:  entering 
the  room,  he  threw  his  hat  into  a  sofa  at  the 
fireside,  and,  clasping  his  hands,  said,  "  I  have 
heard  of  distress,  and  I  have  read  of  it ;  but 
I   never  saw  distress  equal   to  that  of  the 

*  The  nnrortiiDBte  nuUadv  of  George  III.  U  here  aRuded 
to,  which  flrst  occurred  alter  a  previous  Indisposition, 
October  33nd,  178a  The  nation  was  plunged  In  grief  by 
this  calamitous  event,  and  a  regency  appointed*  to  the 
exclusitm  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  occasioned  much 
di!H:u«sion  in  Parliament  at  that  time.  Happily  the 
KinK*!*  illness  was  only  of  a  few  month^s  duration:  his 
recovery  was  announced  to  be  complete,  Feb.  27,  1789. 
Few  monnrchs  have  been  more  Justly  renerated  than 
George  the  Third,  or  have  loft  behind  them  more  un- 
qut^lionable  evidences  of  real  personal  piety.  Ilie  fol- 
lowing lines  written  to  oommemorate  his  recovery,  merit 
to  be  recorded. 

Not  with  more  grief  did  Adam  first  rarTev, 
With  doubts  pfrplext,  the  setting  orb  of  day ; 
Nor  more  his  Joy.  th*  ensuing  mom,  to  view 
That  splendid  orb  its  glorious  course  renew ; 
Thnn  was  thy  Joy,  Britannia,  and  thy  pain. 
When  set  thy  sun,  and  when  he  rose  again. 


Queen."    This  I  know  from  particiilar  and 

certain  authority. 

My  dear  madam,  I  have  not  time  to  en- 
large at  present  on  this  subject,  or  to  touch 
any  other.  Once  more,  therefore,  thanking 
you  for  your  kindness,  of  which  I  am  truljr 
sensible ;  and  thanking,  too,  Mr.  King  for  tbie 
favor  he  has  done  me  in  subscribing  to  my 
Homer,  and  at  the  same  time  begging  yoa  to 
make  my  best  compliments  to  him,  I  con* 
elude  myself,  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  acknowledge 
ments  of  your  most  acceptable  present  to 
her, 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate    W.  C, 


TO  MBS.  xnro.* 

March  IS,  nSD. 

My  dear  Madam, — ^I  feel  mjrself  in  no 
small  degree  unworthy  of  the  kind  solicitude 
which  you  express  concerning  me  and  my 
welfare,  after  a  silence  so  much  longer  than 
I  gave  yon  reason  to  expect  I  should  in- 
deed account  myself  inexcusable,  had  I  not 
to  allege,  in  my  defence,  perpetual  engage, 
ments  of  such  a  kind  as  would  by  no  means 
be  dispensed  with.  Had  Homer  alone  been 
in  question.  Homer  should  have  made  room 
for  you :  but  I  have  had  other  work  in  hand 
at  the  same  time,  equally  pressing  and  more 
laborious.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  I  have 
not  wilfully  neglected  you  for  a  moment,  and 
that  you  have  never  been  out  of  my  thon^t« 
a  day  together.  But  I  begin  to  perceive  that, 
if  a  man  will  be  an  author,  he  must  live  nei- 
ther to  himself  nor  to  his  friends  so  much  as 
to  others,  whom  he  never  saw,  nor  shall  see. 

Mv  promise  to  follow  my  last  letter  with 
another  speedily,  which  promise  I  kept  so 
ill,  is  not  the  only  one  which  I  am  conscious 
of  having  made  to  you,  and  but  very  indif- 
ferently performed.  I  promised  yon  all  the 
smaller  pieces  that  I  should  produce,  as  fa^t 
as  occasion  called  them  forth,  and  leisure 
occurred  to  write  them.  Now  the  fact  is, 
that  I  have  produced  several  since  I  made 
that  fair  profession,  of  which  I  have  sent  vou 
hardly  anv.  The  reason  is  that,  tranacrioed 
into  the  l>ody  of  a  letter,  thev  would  leave 
me  no  room  for  prose ;  and  that  other  eoo- 
veyance  than  by  the  post  I  cannot  find,  even 
after  inquiry  made  among  all  my  neisiibors 
for  a  traveller  to  Kimbolton.  W^l,  wo 
shall  see  von,  I  hope,  in  the  summer;  and 
then  I  will  show  you  all.  I  will  transcribe 
one  for  you  every  morning  before  braakfksl, 
as  long  as  they  last ;  and  when  yoo  come 
down,  you  shall  find  it  laid  on  yonr  napkin. 
I  sent  one  last  week  to  I^ndon,  which,  by 
some  kind  body  or  another,  I  know  not 
whom,  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Queen. 
The  subject,  as  you  may  guess,  is  the  King^ 

*  Private  oonvapoodanoa. 
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recovery;  a  theme  that  miffht  make  a  bad 
poet  &  J^Hxl  one,  and  a  srood  one  excel  him- 
self This,  too,  you  shall  see  when  we  meet, 
unless  it  sliould  bounce  upon  you  before, 
from  some  periodical  register  of  all  such 
matters. 

I  shall  commission  my  cousin,  who  lately 
left  us,  to  procure  for  me  the  book  you  men- 
tion. Being,  and  having  long  been,  so  deep 
in  the  business  of  translation,  it  was  natural 
that  I  should  have  many  thoughts  on  that 
subject  I  have  accordingly  had  as  many  as 
would  of  themselves,  perhaps,  make  a  vol- 
ume, and  shall  be  glad  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  any  other  writer  recommended  by 
Mr.  Martyn.  When  you  write  next  to  that 
gentleman,  I  beg  you,  madam,  to  present  my 
compliments  to  him,  with  thanks  both  for 
the  mention  of  Mr.  Twining*s*  book,  and 
for  the  honor  of  his  name  among  my  sub- 
scribers. 

I  remain  always,  my  dear  madam. 

Your  affectionate  f  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  XIHG.f 

The  Lodge,  April  S3, 1789. 

My  dear  Madam, — Having  waited  hitherto 
In  expectation  of  the  messenger  whom,  in 
your  last,  you  mentioned  a  design  to  send,  I 
hawD  at  length  sagaciously  surmised  that  you 
delay  to  send  him,  in  expectation  of  hearing 
first  from  me.  I  would  that  his  errand  liither 
were  better  worthy  the  journey.  I  shall 
have  no  very  voluminous  packet  to  charge 
him  with  when  he  comes.  Such,  however, 
aA  it  is,  it  is  ready ;  and  has  received  an  ad- 
dition in  the  interim  of  one  copy,  which 
would  not  have  made  a  part  of  it,  had  your 
Mercury  arrived  here  sooner.  It  is  on  the 
subject  of  the  Queen*s  visit  to  London  on 
the  night  of  the  illuminations.  Mrs.  Unwin, 
knowing  the  burden  that  lies  on  my  back 
too  heavy  for  any  but  Atlantean  slioulders, 
has  kindly  performed  the  copyist's  part,  and 
transcribed  all  that  I  had  to  send  you.  Ob- 
serve, madam,  I  do  not  write  this  to  hasten 
your  messenger  hither,  but  merely  to  account 
for  my  own  silence.  It  is  probable  that  the 
later  he  arrives,  the  more  he  will  receive 
when  he  comes;  for  I  never  fail  to  write 
when  I  think  I  have  found  a  favorable  sub- 
jectt 

*  The  ftirtbor  of  ttie  Uranalattoii  of  AriiitoUe. 
f  PrivaUe  citrreapondeace. 

t  Wo  injm^ri  Uioae  verses,  aa  expreaaiTe  of  Uie  loyal 
fMlingB  of  Cuwper. 

ON  THB  qCKBM^i  VISIT  TO  LOin>0!(. 

TkM  JiTight  nf  the  Tmtk  of  MareA^  17S0. 

Whem  \ong  sequester'd  from  his  Uirone, 

(Joitrgv  took  nlfl  stmt  again, 
By  rii^lu  of  worth,  not  blood  alone, 

Entitled  here  to  roign  I 

Then  Lo>alty,  with  all  her  lampa, 
New  trimmed,  a  gallant  show, 


We  mourn  that  we  must  ffive  up  the  hope 
of  seeing  you  and  Mr.  King  at  Weston. 
Had  our  correspondence  commenced  sooner, 
we  had  certainly  found  the  means  of  meet- 
ing ;  but  it  seems  that  we  were  doomed  to 


Ohasing  Uie  darknese  and  the  damps, 
Set  London  in  a  glow. 

*Twas  hard  to  tell,  of  streets,  of  squarea, 
Which  formM  the  chief  display. 

These  most  resembling  cluster'd  stara. 
Those  the  long  milky  way. 

Bright  shone  the  roofli,  tiie  domea,  the  qtlrea. 

And  rockets  flew,  self-<lriYen, 
To  hang  their  momentary  Area 

Amid  the  vault  of  heaven. 

So,  Are  with  water  to  compare. 

The  ocean  serves  on  high, 
Up-«pouted  by  a  whale  in  air. 

To  express  unwieldy  Joy. 

Had  all  the  pageants  of  the  worid 

In  one  procession  Joln'd, 
And  all  the  banners  been  unf\iri*d 

That  heralds  e'er  designM, 

For  no  such  sight  had  England^s  Queen 

Forsaken  her  retreat. 
Where  George  recovered  made  a  soene 

Sweet  always,  doubly  sweet 

Yet  glad  she  came  that  night  to  prove, 

A  witness  undescried, 
How  much  the  object  of  her  love 

Was  lov'd  by  all  beside. 

Darkness  the  skies  had  mantted  o'er 

In  aid  of  her  design — 
Darkness,  O  Queen  I  ne'er  call'd  befbre 

To  veil  a  deed  of  thine  i 

On  borrowed  wheels  away  she  fliea, 

Resolved  to  be  unlcnown, 
And  gratify  no  curious  eyes 

That  night  except  her  own. 


Arriv'd,  a  night  like  noon  she 
And  hears  the  million  hum ; 

As  all  by  instinct  like  the  bees, 
Had  known  their  sovereign  come. 

Pleas'd  she  beheld  aloft  portray'd. 

On  many  a  splendid  wall. 
Emblems  of  health  and  heav'nly  aid. 

And  George  the  theme  of  all. 

Unlike  the  enigmatic  line. 

So  difficult  to  spell, 
Which  shook  Belnhttzzar  at  his  wine, 

The  night  his  city  fell. 

Soon  watery  grew  her  eyes,  and  dim. 

But  with  a  joyful  tear! 
None  else,  except  in  prayer  for  him, 

George  ever  drew  from  her. 

It  was  a  scene  in  every  part 

Like  that  in  fable  feign'd, 
And  seem'd  bv  some  magidan's  art 

Created  and  8Ui»tain'd. 

But  other  magic  there  she  knew 

Had  been  exerted  none. 
To  raise  such  wonders  to  her  view. 

Save  love  to  George  alone. 

That  cordial  thought  her  spirit  cheer*d. 
And,  through  the  cumb'roua  through 
Not  else  unworthy  to  be  fear'd, 
Ckinvey'd  her  calm  along. 

So,  ancient  poets  say,  serene 
The  sea-maid  rides  the  waves. 

And.  fcarleM  of  the  billowy  scene. 
Her  peaceful  bosom  laves. 

With  more  than  astronomic  eyes 
She  viewed  the  sparkling  show; 

One  Georgian  star  adorns  the  skiea. 
She  myriads  found  below. 

Yet  let  the  glories  of  a  night 
Like  that,  onoe  seen,  suffice  I 

Heaven  grant  us  no  such  future  slghv— ^ 
Such  precious  woe  the  price ! 
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know  each  other  too  late  for  a  meeting  in 
this  world.  May  a  better  world  make  us 
amends,  as  it  certainly  will,  if  I  ever  reach  a 
better !  Our  interviews  here  are  but  imper- 
fect pleasures  at  the  best;  and  generally 
from  8uch  as  promise  us  most  gratification 
we  receive  the  most  disappoinlnaent  But 
disappointment  is,  I  suppose,  confined  to  the 
planet  on  which  we  dwell,  the  only  one  in 
the  universe,  probably,  that  is  inhabited  by 
sinners. 

I  did  not  know,  or  even  suspect,  that  when 
I  received  your  last  messenger,  I  received  so 
eminent  a  disciple  of  Hippocrates ;  a  physi- 
cian of  such  aosolute  control  over  disease 
and  the  human  constitution,  as  to  be  able  to 
put  a  pestilence  into  his  pocket,  confine  it 
there,  and  let  it  loose  at  his  pleasure.  We 
are  much  indebted  to  him  tliat  he  did  not 
give  us  here  a  stroke  of  his  ability. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  I  have 
received  (probably  not  without  your  privity) 
Mr.  Twining's  valuable  volume.*  For  a 
long  time  I  supposed  it  to  have  come  from 
my  bookseller ,  who  now  and  then  sends 
me  a  new  publication ;  but  I  find,  on  inquiry, 
that  it  came  not  from  him.  I  beg,  madam, 
if  you  are  aware  that  Mr.  Twining  himself 
sent  it,  or  your  friend  Mr.  Martyn,  that  you 
will  negotiate  for  me  on  the  occasion,  and 
contrive  to  convey  to  the  obliging  donor  my 
very  warmest  thanks.  I  am  impatient  till 
he  receives  them.  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
to  do  justice  to  a  writer  so  sensible,  elegant, 
and  entertaining,  by  a  complete  perusal  of 
his  work ;  but  I  have  with  pleasure  sought 
out  all  those  passages  to  which  Mr.  Martyn 
was  so  good  as  to  refer  me,  and  am  delighted 
to  observe  the  exact  agreement  in  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  translation  in  general,  and  on 
that  of  Mr.  Pope^s  in  particular,  that  subsists 
between  Mr.  Twining  and  myself. 

With  Mrs.  Unwinds  best  compliments,  I 
remain,  my  dear  madam, 

Your  obliged  and  affectionate,    W.  C. 


TO  BIRS.  KIKG.f 

April  30, 1789. 

My  dear  Madam, — ^I  thought  to  have  sent 
you,  by  the  return  of  your  messenger,  a  let^ 
ter;  at  least,  something  like  one:  but  in- 
stead of  sleeping  here,  as  I  supposed  he 
would,  he  purposes  to  pass  the  night  at  La- 
vendon,  a  village  three  miles  off.  This  de- 
sign of  his  is  but  just  made  known  to  me, 
and  it  is  now  near  seven  in  the  evening. 
Therefore,  lest  he  should  be  obliged  to  feel 
out  his  way,  in  an  unknown  country,  in  the 
dark,  I  am  forced  to  scribble  a  hasty  word 
or  two,  instead  of  devoting,  as  I  intended, 
the  whole  evening  to  your  service. 

*  The  translatioii  of  AriatoOe. 
t  Prirate  owTespcndeaoe. 


A  thousand  thanks  for  your  basket,  and 
all  the  good  things  that  it  contained ;  par- 
ticularly for  my  brother's  Poems,*  whose 
hand-writing  struck  me  the  moment  I  saw 
it  Thev  gave  me  some  feelings  of  a  mel* 
ancholy  kind,  but  not  painfull.  I  will  return 
them  to  you  by  the  next  opportunity.  I  wish 
that  mine,  which  I  send  you,  may  prove  half 
as  pleasant  to  you  as  your  excellent  cakes 
and  apples  have  proved  to  us.  You  will  then 
think  yourselves  sufficiently  recompen^d  for 
your  obliging  present  If  a  cralAstock  can 
transform  a  pippin  into  a  nonpareil,  what 
may  not  I  effect  m  a  translation  of  Homer  ! 
Alas !  I  fear  nothing  half  so  valuable. 

I  have  learned,  at  length,  that  I  am  indebt- 
ed for  Twining's  Aristotle  to  a  relation  of 
mine,  General  Cowper. 

Pardon  me  that  I  quit  you  so  soon.  It  ia 
not  willingly ;  but  I  have  compaaaion  on  your 
poor  messenger. 

Adieu,  my  dear  madam,  and  beb'eve  me, 
•  Affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  May  90, 176D. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Finding  myself,  between 
twelve  and  oile,atthe  end  of  the  seventeenth 
book  of  the  Odyssey,  I  give  the  interval  be* 
tween  the  present  moment  and  the  time-  of 
walking,  to  you.  If  I  write  letters  before  I 
sit  down  to  Homer,  I  feel  my  spirits  too  flat 
for  poetry,  and  too  flat  for  letter-writing  if  I 
address  myself  to  Homer  first ;  but  tlie  last  I 
choose  as  the  least  evil,  because  my  friends 
will  pardon  my  dullness,  but  the  public  will 
not 

I  had  been  some  days  uneasy  on  your  ac- 
count when  youre  arrived.  We  should  have 
rejoiced  to  have  seen  you,  would  your  engage- 
ments have  permitted ;  but  in  the  autumn,  I 
hope,  if  not  before,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure 
to  receive  you.  At  what  time  we  may  expect 
Lady  Hesketh,  at  present,  I  know  not ;  but 
imagine  that  at  any  time  after  the  month  of 
June  you  will  be  sure  to  find  her  with  us, 
which  I  mention,  knowin£f  that  to  meet  you 
would  add  a  relish  to  all  the  pleasures  she  can 
find  at  Weston. 

When  1  wrote  these  lines  on  the  Queen^s 
visit,  I  thought  I  had  performed  well ;  but  it 
belongs  to  me,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  to 
dislike  whatever  I  write  when  it  has  beeo 
written  a  month.  The  performance  was  there- 
fore sinking  in  my  esteem,  when  your  appro- 
bation of  it,  arriving  in  good  time,  buoyed  it 
up  again.  It  will  now  keep  possession  of  the 
place  it  holds  in  my  good  opinion,  because  it 
has  been  favored  with  yours ;  and  a  copy  will 
certainly  be  at  your  service  whenever  yoa 
choose  to  have  one. 

*  We  regret  thai  we  have  not  mcoMdod  In  pw>curi(B|| 
any  tracea  of  theee  poema  ofOow-per^  brutber. 
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Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  when  I 
wrote  the  line, 

Qod  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town, 

I  had  not  the  least  recollection  of  that  very 
similar  one,  which  you  quote  from  Hawkins 
Brown.  It  convinces  me  that  critics  (and 
none  more  than  Warton,  in  his  notes  on 
Milton*8  minor  poems)  have  oflen  charged 
authors  with  borrowing  what  they  drew  from 
their  own  fiiod.  Brown  was  an  entertaining 
companion  when  he  had  drunk  his  bottle,  but 
not  before :  this  proved  a  snare  to  him,  and  he 
would  sometimes  drink  too  much ;  but  I  know 
not  that  he  was  chargeable  with  any  other 
irregularities.  He  had  those  among  his  inti- 
mates, who  would  not  have  been  such  had  he 
been  otherwise  viciously  inclined ;  the  Dun- 
combs,  m  particular,  fatner  and  son,  who  were 
of  unblemished  morals.  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  Kino.* 

The  Lodge,  Bfay  30, 1780. 

Dearest  Madam, — ^Many  thanks  for  vour 
kind  and  valuable  despatches,  none  of  which, 
except  your  letter,  I  have  yet  had  time  to  read ; 
for  true  it  iM,  and  a  sad«truth  too,  that  I  was 
in  bed  when  your  messenger  arrived.  He 
waita  only  for  my  answer,  tor  which  reason  I 
answer  as  speedily  as  I  can. 

I  am  glad  if  my  poetical  packet  pleased 
you.  Those  stanzas  on  the  Queen's  visit 
were  prehcnted  some  time  since,  by  Miss 
Goldsworthy,f  to  the  princess  Augusta,  who 
haa  probably  given  them  to  the  Queen ;  but 
of  tneir  reception  I  have  heard  nothing.  I 
gratified  myself  by  complimenting  two  sover- 
eigns whom  I  love  and  honor ;  and  that  grati- 
fication will  be  my  reward.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  persons  who 
ke^'p  a  Laureat  in  constant  pay,  should  have 
either  praise  or  emolument  to  spare  for  every 
volunteer  who  may  choose  to  make  them  his 
subject 

I  will  take  the  greatest  care  of  the  papers 
with  which  you  have  entrusted  me,  and  will 
return  them  by  the  next  opportunity.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  people  of  Bedford 
should  choose  to  have  the  small-pox,  just  at 
the  season  when  it  would  be  sure  to  prevent 
our  meeting.  God  only  knows,  madam,  when 
we  shall  meeU  or  whether  at  all  in  this  world ; 
Dut  certain  it  is,  that  whether  we  meet  or  not, 
I  am  most  truly  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Jooe  5, 1789. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
deal  of  trouble,  but  London  K)lk8  must  be 

*  PriYate  correepoDdence. 

t  The  daughter  of  General  Goldfworttay. 


content  to  be  troubled  by  country  folks ;  for 
in  London  only  can  our  strange  necessities  be 
supplied.  You  must  buy  for  me,  if  you  please, 
a  cuckoo  clock ;  and  now  I  will  tell  you  where 
they  are  sold,  which,  Londoner  as  you  are,  it 
is  possible  you  may  not  know.  They  are 
sold,  I  am  informed,  at  more  houses  than 
one  in  that  narrow  part  of  Holborn  which 
leads  into  Broad  St  Giles'.  It  seems  they  are 
welU^oing  clocks  and  cheap,  which  are  the 
two  l>est  recommendations  of  any  clock. 
They  are  made  in  Germany,  and  such  num- 
bers of  them  are  annually  imported,  that  they 
are  become  even  a  considerable  article  oi 
commerce. 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  Boswell's 
Tour.*  I  read  it  to  Mrs.  Unwin  after  supper, 
and  we  find  it  amusing.  There  is  much  trash 
in  it,  as  there  must  always  be  in  every  nar- 
rative that  relates  indiscriminately  all  that 
passed.  But  now  and  then  the  Doctor  speaks 
like  an  oracle,  and  that  makes  amends  for  all. 
Sir  John  was  a  coxcomb,  and  Boswell  is  not 
less  a  coxcomb,  though  of  another  kind.  I 
fancy  Johnson  made  coxcombs  of  all  his 
friends,  and  they  in  return  made  him  a  cox- 
comb ;  for,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  such 
he  certainly  was,  and  flattered  as  he  was  he 
was  sure  to  be  so. 

Thanks  for  your  invitation  to  London,  but 
unless  London  can  come  to  me,  I  fear  we  shall 
never  meet  I  was  sure  that  you  would  love 
my  friend  when  you  should  once  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,f  and  equally  sure  that  he 
would  take  kindly  to  you. 

Now  for  Homer.  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  WALTER   BAGOT. 

Weston,  June  16, 1789. 
My  dear  Friend, — You  will  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  letter  in  which  you  announced 
your  marriage  occasioned  me  some  concern, 
though  in  my  answer  I  had  the  wisdom  to 
conceal  it  The  account  you  gave  me  of  the 
object  of  your  choice  was  such  as  left  me  at 
liberty  to  form  conjectures  not  very  comfort- 
able to  myself,  if  my  friendship  for  you  were 
indeed  sincere.  I  have  since,  however,  been 
suthciently  consoled.  Your  brother  Chester 
has  informed  me  that  you  have  married  not 
only  one  of  the  most  agreeiible,  but  one  of 
the  most  accomplished,  women  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  an  old  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to 
exceed  expectation  than  to  disappoint  it ;  and 
with  this  maxim  in  your  view  it  was,  no  doubt, 
that  you  dwelt  only  on  circumstances  of  dis- 
advantage, and  would  not  treat  me  with  a  re- 
cital of  others  which  abundantly  overweigh 
them.  I  now  congratulate  not  you  only  but 
myself,  and  truly  rejoice  that  my  friend  has 
chosen  for  his  fellow-traveller,  through  the  re- 

•  Tour  to  Uie  Hebrides. 
t  Rev.  John  Newton. 
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maining  stages  of  his  jonnie^,  a  companion 
who  will  do  honor  to  his  discernment,  and 
make  his  way,  so  far  as  it  can  depend  on  a 
wife  to  do  so,  pleasant  to  the  last 

My  verses  on  the  Queen's  visit  to  London 
either  have  been  printed,  or  soon  vnll  be,  in 
the  **  World."  The  finishing  to  which  you 
objected  I  have  altered,  and  nave  substituted 
two  new  stanzas  instead  of  it  Two  others 
also  I  have  struck  out,  another  critic  having 
objected  to  them,  I  think  I  am  a  very  tract- 
able sort  of  a  poet  Most  of  my  fratemitr 
would  as  soon  shorten  the  noses  of  their 
children  because  they  were  said  to  be  too  long, 
as  thus  dock  their  compositions  in  compliance 
with  the  opinions  of  others.  I  beg  that  when 
my  life  shall  be  written  hereafter,  my  author- 
ship^s  ductibility  of  temper  may  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

I  am,  my  dear  friend, 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  BOSS,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  June  30, 1780. 

Amico  Mio, — ^I  am  truly  sorry  that  it  must 
be  so  long  bejfbre  we  can  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  My  cousin  in  her  last  letter  but  one 
inspired  me  with  other  expectations,  express- 
ing a  purpose,  if  the  matter  could  be  so  con- 
trived, of  bringing  you  with  her :  I  was  willing 
to  believe  that  vou  had  consulted  together  on 
the  subject,  and  found  it  feasible.  A  month 
was  formerly  a  trifle  in  my  account,  but  at  my 
present  age  I  give  it  all  its  importance,  and 
grudge  that  so  many  months  should  vet  pass 
in  which  I  have  not  even  a  glimpse  oi  those  I 
love,  and  of  whom,  the  course  of  nature  con- 
sidered, I  must  ere  long  take  leave  forever — 
but  I  shall  live  till  August 

Many  thanks  for  the  cuckoo  which  arrived 
perfectly  safe  and  goes  well,  to  the  amusement 
and  amazement  of  all  who  hear  it  Hannah 
lies  awake  to  hear  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  have  not  others  in  the  house  that  admire 
his  music  as  much  as  she. 

Having  read  both  Hawkins  and  Boswell,  I 
now  think  myself  as  much  a  master  of  John- 
son's character  as  if  I  had  known  him  per- 
sonally, and  cannot  but  regret  that  our  bards 
of  iUher  times  found  no  such  biographers  as 
these.  They  have  both  been  ridiculed,  and 
the  wits  have  had  their  laugh ;  but  such  a  his- 
tory of  Milton  or  Shakspeare  as  they  have 
given  of  Johnson — O  how  desirable  !♦ 

W.  C. 

*  The  distiiuniisb^  merit  of  Boeweirs  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnsun  is  pre«'iaely  wbat  Cowper  here  states.  In  pe- 
rusing it  we  become  Intimately  acquainted  with  his 
manner,  habits  or  hre,  and  senUment«  on  every  subject. 
We  are  introduced  to  the  great  wits  of  the  age,  and  see 
a  Uvely  portraiture  of  the  literary  characters  of  those 
Ume<^  However  minute  and  even  frivolous  some  of  the 
remarks  may  be,  yet  Boswell^s  Life  wlU  never  fail  to 
awaken  interest,  and  no  library  can  be  ocwsidered  to  be 
complete  without  it. 


TO  MBS.  THSOCnOBTOH. 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  madam,  for  yottv 
extract  from  Georffe^s  letter.  I  retain  bat 
little  Italian,  yet  that  little  was  so  forcibly 
mustered  by  the  consdouaneas  that  I  was 
myself  the  subject,  that  I  presently  became 
master  of  it  I  have  always  aaid  that  George 
is  a  poet,  and  I  am  never  m  his  company  but 
I  discover  proofs  of  it,  and  the  delicate  acfdresa 
by  which  he  has  managed  bis  complimentary 
mention  of  me  convinces  me  of  it  still  more 
than  ever.  Here  are  a  thousand  poets  of  os 
who  have  impudence  enough  to  write  for  the 
public;  but  amongst  the  modest  men  who 
are  b^  diffidence  restrained  from  such  an  en- 
terprise are  those  who  would  eclipse  us  alL 
I  wish  that  George  would  make  the  experU 
ment,  I  would  bind  on  hia  laurels  with  my 
own  hand.'*' 

Your  gardener  has  gone  afler  his  wife,  but, 
having  neglected  to  take  his  lyre,  alias  fiddle, 
with  him,  has  not  brought  home  his  Eury- 
dice.  Your  clock  in  the  hall  has  stopped,  and 
(strange  to  tell !)  it  stopped  at  sight  of  the 
watchmaker :  for  he  only  looked  at  it,  and  it 
has  been  motionless  ever  since.  Mr.  Greg- 
son  is  gone,  and  the .  Hall  is  a  desolation. 
Pray  don^t  think  any  ^lace  pleasant  that  you 
may  find  in  your  rambles,  that  we  may  see 
vou  the  sooner.  Your  aviaiy  is  all  in  good 
health ;  I  pass  it  every  day,  and  often  inquire 
at  the  Uttice ;  the  inhabitants  of  it  send  their 
duty,  and  wish  for  your  return.  I  took  no- 
tice of  the  inscription  on  your  sea),  and  had 
we  an  artist  here  capable  of  furnishing  me 
with  another,  you  should  read  on  mine,  **  En- 
core  une  leUre, 

Adieu !  W.  C. 


The  importance  of  improving  the  eariy 
hours  of  ILfe,  whkh,  once  lost,  are  never  re- 
covered, is  profitably  enforced  in  the  succeed- 
ing letter. 

TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodges  July  93>,  nSBL 

You  do  well,  my  dear  sir,  to  imprare  your 
opportunity;  to  speak  in  the  rural  phrase, 
this  is  vour  sowing  time,  and  the  sheaves 
you  loot  for  can  never  be  yours  unless  you 
make  that  use  of  it    The  color  of  our  whole 

^  Horner,^  says  a  popular  critic,  ^is  not  more  de- 
cidedly the  first  of  heroic  poet»— Shalupearv  is  not  mora 
decidedly  the  first  of  dramatists— Drraosthroes  to  not 
more  decidedly  the  first  of  orators,  than  BoeweU  is  the 
first  of  biograpnen." 

**  A  book,"  obeerrea  Mr.  Crokcr,  •'lo  which  Uie  world 
refers  as  a  manual  of  amusement,  a  repa»tinry  of  wit, 
wisdom,  and  morals,  and  a  llvdy  and  finUMul  hii^ory  of 
the  manners  and  Uteratnre  of  Eo^(land.  during  a  pi«iod 
hardly  second  in  brilliancy,  and  superior  in  ImportaaoB 
even  to  the  Auj^ustan  m^  of  Anne. 

*  This  truly  aroinble  and  accompUsh«l  peraoo  after- 
wards  became  Sir  George  Throekmoitoii,  Bart. 
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life  is  generally  such  as  the  three  or  four 
first  years  in  which  we  are  our  own  masters 
make  it.  Then  it  is  that  we  may  be  said  to 
shape  our  own  destiny,  and  to  treasure  up 
"or  our:!$«Ives  a  series  of  future  successes  or 
disappointments.  Had  I  employed  my  time 
BS  wisely  as  you,  in  a  situation  very  similar 
to  yours,  I  had  never  been  a  poet  perhaps ; 
but  I  might  by  this  time  have  acquired  a 
character  of  more  importance  in  society,  and 
a  situation  in  which  my  friends  would  have 
been  better  pleased  to  see  me.  But  three 
years  misspent  in  an  attorney's  office,  were 
almost  of  course  followed  by  several  more 
equally  misspent  in  the  Temple,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been,  as  the  Italian  epitaph 
says,  ^  Sto  quiJ*  The  only  use  I  can  make 
of  myself  now,  at  least  the  best,  is  to  serve 
in  terrorem  to  others,  when  occasion  may 
happen  to  offer,  that  they  may  escape  (so  for 
as  my  admonitions  can  have  any  weight  with 
them)  my  folly  and  my  fate.  When  you 
feel  yourself  tempted  to  relax  a  little  of  the 
strictness  of  your  present  discipline,  and  to 
indulge  in  amusement  incompatible  with 
your  future  interests,  think  on  your  friend  at 
Weston. 

Having  said  this,  I  shall  next,  with  my 
whole  heart,  invite  you  hither,  and  assure 
you  that  I  look  forward  to  approaching  Au- 
gust with  great  pleasure,  because  it  prom- 
ises me  your  company.  After  a  little  time 
(which  we  shall  wish  longer)  spent  with  us, 
you  wfll  return  invigorate  to  your  studies, 
and  pursue  them  with  more  advantage.  In 
the  meantime,  you  have  lost  little,  in  point 
of  season,  by  being  confined  to  London.  In- 
cessant rains  and  meadows  under  water  have 
given  to  the  summer  the  air  of  winter,  and 
Uie  country  has  been  deprived  of  half  its 
beauties. 

It  is  time  to  tell  you  that  we  are  all  well, 
and  often  make  you  our  subject  This  is 
the  third  meeting  that  my  cousin  and  we  have 
had  in  this  country,  and  a  great  instance  of 
good  fortune  I  account  it  in  such  a  world  as 
this  to  have  expected  such  a  pleasure  thrice, 
without  being  once  disappointed.  Add  to 
this  wonder  as  soon  as  you  can  by  making 
yourself  of  the  party. 

W.C. 


TO  MBS.  EIHO.* 

Aumut  1, 1789. 

My  dear  Madam, — The  post  brings  me  no 
letters  that  do  not  grumble  at  my  silence. 
Had  not  you,  therefore,  taken  me  to  task  as 
roundly  as  others,  I  should  have  concluded 
you  perhaps  more  indifferent  to  my  epistles 
than  the  rest  of  my  correspondents ;  of  whom 
one  says, — ^**  I  shall  be  glad  when  you  have 
finished  Homer ;  then  ponsibly  you  will  find 

*  PrivAte  correspoDdeuoe. 


a  little  leisure  for  an  old  friend."  Another 
says — **  I  don't  choose  to  be  neglected,  unless 
you  equally  neglect  every  one  else."  Thus 
1  hear  of  it  with  both  ears,  and  shall,  till  I 
appear  in  the  shape  of  two  gieat  quarto  vol- 
umes, the  composition  of  which,  I  confess, 
engrosses  me  to  a  degree  that  gives  my 
friends,  to  whom  I  feel  myself  much  obliged 
for  their  anxiety  to  hear  from  me,  but  too 
much  reason  to  complain.  Johnson  told  Mr. 
Martyn  the  truth,  but  your  inference  from 
that  truth  is  not  altogether  so  just  as  most 
of  your  conclusions  are.  Instead  of  finding 
myself  the  more  at  leisure  because  my  long 
labor  draws  to  a  close,  I  find  myself  the  more 
occupied.  As  when  a  horse  approaches  the 
goal,  he  does  not,  unless  be  be  jaded,  shicken 
his  pace,  but  quickens  it ;  even  so  it  fares 
with  me.  The  end  is  in  view ;  I  seem  almost 
to  have  reached  the  mark,  and  the  nearness 
of  it  inspires  me  with  fresh  alacrity.  But, 
be  it  known  to  you,  that  I  have  still  two 
books  of  the  Odyssey  before  me,  and  when 
they  are  finished,  shall  have  almost  the  whole 
eight-and-fortjr  to  revise.  Judge  then,  ray 
dear  madam,  if  it  is  yet  time  for  me  to  play, 
or  to  gratify  myself  with  scribbling  to  those 
I  love.  No :  it  is  still  necessary  that  waking 
I  should  be  all  absorbed  in  Homer,  and  that 
sleeping  I  should  dream  of  nothing  else. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  good  paintings,  but 
no  connoisseur,  having  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  one.  In  the  last  forty 
yeare  of  my  life,  I  have  hardly  seen  six  pic- 
tures that  were  worth  looking  at ;  for  I  was 
never  a  frequenter  of  auctions,  having  never 
had  any  spare  money  in  my  pocket,  and  the 
public  exhibitions  of  them  m  London  had 
hardly  taken  place  when  I  lefl  it.  My  cousin, 
who  is  with  us,  saw  the  gentleman  whose 
pieces  you  mention,  on  the  top  of  a  scaffold, 
copjring  a  famous  picture  in  the  Vatican. 
She  has  seen  some  of  his  performances,  and 
much  admires  them. 

You  have  had  a  CTeat  loss,  and  a  loss  that 
admits  of  no  consolation,  except  such  as  will 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  yoti,  such,  I  mean, 
as  the  Scripture  furnishes.  We  must  all 
leave,  or  be  left ;  and  it  is  the  circumstance 
of  all  othere  that  makes  a  long  life  the  least 
desirable,  that  othere  go  while  we  stay,  till 
at  last  we  find  ourselves  alone,  like  a  tree  on 
a  hill-top. 

Accept,  my  dear  madam,  mine  and  Mre. 
Unwin's  best  compliments  to  yourself  and 
Mr.  King,  and  believe  me,  however  unfre- 
quent  in  telling  you  that  I  am  so, 

Affectionately  youre,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  August  8, 1780L 

My  dear  Friend, — Come  when  you  will,  or 
when  you  can,  you  cannot  come  at  a  wrong 
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time ;  but  we  shall  expect  yon  on  the  day 
mentioned. 

If  you  have  any  book  that  you  think  will 
make  pleasant  evening  reading,  bring  it  with 
you.  I  now  read  Mrs.  Piozzi*s*  Travels  to 
the  ladies  after  supper,  and  shall  probably 
have  finished  them  before  we  shall  nave  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you.  It  is  the  fashion,  I 
understand,  to  condemn  them.  But  we,  who 
make  books  ourselves,  are  more  merciful  to 
book-makers.  I  would  that  every  fastidious 
judge  of  authors  were  himself  obliged  to 
write :  there  goes  more  to  the  composition 
of  a  volume  than  many  critics  imagine.f  I 
have  often  wondered  tfaiat  the  same  poet  who 
wrote  the  **  Dunciad,"  should  have  written 
these  lines, 

The  mercy  I  to  others  show, 
That  mercy  show  to  me. 

Alas !  for  Pope,  if  the  mercy  he  showed  to 
others,  was  tne  measure  of  mercy  he  re- 
ceived! He  was  the  less  pardonable,  too, 
because  experienced  in  all  the  difficulties  of 
composition. 

I  scratch  this  between  dinner  and  tea:  a 
time  when  I  cannot  write  much  without  dis- 
ordering my  noddle  and  bringing  a  flush  into 
my  face.  You  will  excuse  me  therefore,  if, 
through  respect  for  the  two  important  con- 
siderations of  health  and  beauty,  I  conclude 
myself, 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.| 

August  13, 1780. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  rejoice  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Hill  are  so  agreeably  occupied  in  your 
retreat}  August,  I  hope,  will  make  us 
amends  for  the  gloom  of  its  many  wintry 
predecessors.  We  are  now  gathering  from 
our  meadows,  not  hay,  but  muck ;  such  stuff 
as  deserves  not  the  carriage,  which  yet  it 
must  have,  that  the  after-crop  may  have 
leave  to  grow.  The  Ouse  has  hardly  deigned 
to  run  in  his  channel  since  the  summer 
began. 

*  Fonnerly  Mrs.  TlinUe,  the  weU-known  (Hend  of  Dr* 
Johnson,  and  resident  at  Streatbam.  Her  second  mar- 
rias^e  was  considered  to  be  imprudent.  She  wrote  Anec- 
dotes of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  was  also  the  authoress  of  the 
beautiful  tale  entitled,  "^Tbe  Three  Wamingis''  begin- 
ning* 

**  The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Unwilling  most  to  leave  the  ground,"  fcc  ke, 

t  It  coat  Lord  Lyttletoo  twenty  Tears  to  write  the  Life 
and  History  of  Henrv  U.  The  historian  Gibbon  was 
twelve  years  in  completing  his  "■  Decline  and  Fail  of  the 
Roman  Empire,"  ana  Adam  Smith  occupied  ten  years  in 
producing  his  *^  Wealth  of  Nations." 

A  stronger  instance  can  scarcely  be  quoted  of  the  men- 
tal labor  emploved  in  the  composition  of  a  work,  than 
what  is  recorded  of  B<rfleau,  who  occupied  ^ren  months 
in  writing  his  **•  Equivoque,"  consisting  only  of  346  Unea, 
■ad  afterwards  spent  three  years  in  revising  it. 

Co  wper  sometimes  wrote  only  five  or  fix  ilnea  in  a  day . 

1  Private  correspondence. 

%  At  Wargrave,  near  Ueoley-on-Thamae. 


My  Muse  were  a  vixen  if  she  were  not  al- 
ways ready  to  fly  in  obedience  to  your  com- 
mands. But  what  can  be  done!  I  can 
write  nothing  in  the  few  hours  that  remain 
to  me  of  this  day  that  will  be  fit  for  your 
purpose,  and  unless  I  could  dis^patch  what  I 
write  by.  to-morrow's  po*t,  it  would  not  reach 
you  in  time.  I  must  add,  too,  that  my 
friend,  the  vicar  of  the  next  parish,*  eng-.igea 
me,  the  day  before  yeslerd.iy,  to  fumi&h  him 
by  next  Sunday  with  a  hymn,  to  be  sung  on 
the  occasion  of  his  preaching  to  the  children 
of  the  Sunday-school  rf  of  which  hymn  I 
have  not  ^'et  produce!  a  syllable.  I  am 
somewhat  in  the  case  of  lawyer  Dowling,  in 
^  Tom  Jones  f  and  could  I  split  myself  into 
as  many  poets  as  there  are  muses,  cotild  find 
employment  for  them  all. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend. 

I  am  ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  HBWT05,| 

August  16,  178S. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Mrs.  Newton  and  yon 
are  both  kind  and  just  in  believing  that  1  do 
not  love  you  less  when  I  am  long  silent. 
Perhaps  a  friend  of  mine,  who  wishes  me  to 
have  him  always  in  my  thoughts,  is  never  so 
effectually  possessed  of  the  accomplishment 
of  that  wish  as  when  I  have  been  long  his 
debtor;  for  then  I  think  of  him  not  only 
every  diay,  but  day  and  night,  and  all  day  long. 
But  I  confess  at  the  same  time  tluit  my 
thoughts  of  you  will  be  more  pleasant  to 
myself  when  I  shall  have  exonerated  my 
conscience  by  giving  you  the  letter  so  long 
your  due.  Therefore,  here  it  comes :  little 
worth  your  having,  but  payment,  such  as  it  is, 
that  you  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  that  is 
essential  to  my  own  tranquillity. 

That  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  >Uiould 
have  proved  the  occasion  of  my  suspending 
my  correspondence  with  you,  is  a  proof  how 
little  we  foresee  the  consequences  of  what 
we  publish.  Homer,  I  dare  say,  hardly  at  aJl 
suspected  that  at  the  fag-end  of  time  two 
personages  would  appear,  the  one  ycleped 
Sir  Neuion  and  the  other  Sir  Cowper,  who, 
loving  each  other  heartily,  would  nevertiieless 
sufler  the  pains  of  an  interrupted  intercourse, 

•  OIney. 

t  We  subjoin   an  extract  fh>m  this  Sooday^chool 
hymn,  for  tl^  benefit  of  our  younger  re«den. 

**  Hear,  Lord,  the  song  of  praiao  and  prayer. 
In  tieaven,  thy  dwel!ing>>ptace, 
From  infants,  made  the  public  care, 
And  taught  to  sceic  thy  fnoe ! 

**  Thanks  for  thy  word,  and  for  thy  day ; 
And  grant  us,  we  implor«« 
Never  to  waste  in  sinnl)  play 
Thy  holy  Sabbaths  more. 

**Thanl[s  that  we  hear— but,  oh  I  impart 
Tb  each  desires  sincere, 
That  we  may  listen  with  our  heart, 
And  l^un,  as  well  as  hear.** 

t  Private  correspondence* 
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ais  poems  the  cause.  So,  however,  it  has 
happened ;  and  though  it  would  not,  I  sup- 
poHe,  extort  from  the  old  bard  a  single  sign, 
if  he  knew  it,  yet  to  me  it  suggests  the  seri- 
ous reflection  above-mention^  An  author 
by  profession  had  need  narrowly  to  watch  his 
pen^  lest  a  line  should  escape  it  which  by  possi- 
oii/u  may  do  mischiefs  when  he  has  been  long 
d^adand  buried.  What  we  have  done,  when 
we  have  written  a  book,  will  never  be  known 
till  the  day  of  judgment :  then  the  account 
will  be  liquidated,  and  all  the  good  that  it 
has  occasioned,  and  all  the  evil,  will  witness 
either  for  or  against  us. 

1  am  now  in  the  last  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
yet  have  still,  I  suppose,  half  a  yearns  work 
before  me.  The  accurate  revisal  of  two  such 
votaminous  poems  can  hardly  cost  me  less. 
I  rejoice,  however,  that  the  goal  is  in  pros- 
pect ;  for,  though  it  has  cost  me  years  to 
run  this  race,  it  is  only  now  that  I  begin  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  it  That  I  shall  never  re- 
ceive any  proportionable  pecuniary  recom- 
pense for  my  long  labors  is  pretty  certain ; 
and  AH  to  any  fame  that  I  may  possibly  gain 
by  it,  that  is  a  commodity  that  daily  sinks  in 
value,  in  measure  as  the  consummation  of  all 
things  approaches.  In  the  day  when  the  lion 
nhall  dandle  the  kid,  and  a  little  child  shall 
lend  them,  the  world  will  have  lost  all  relish 
for  the  fabulous  legends  of  antiquity,  and 
Homer  and  his  translator  may  budge  off*  the 
atage  together. 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 

Cowper^s  remarks  on  the  subject  of  au- 
thors, in  the  above  letter,  are  truly  impressive 
and  demand  attention.  If  it  inaeed  oe  true, 
that  authors  are  responsible  for  their  writ- 
ings, as  well  as  for  their  personal  conduct,  (of 
which  we  presume  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,)  how  would  the  tone  of  literature 
be  raised,  and  the  pen  often  be  arrested  in 
its  course,  if  this  conviction  were  fully  re- 
alized to  the  conscience!  Their  writings 
are,  in  fact,  the  record  of  the  operations  of 
their  mindn,  and  are  destined  to  survive,  so 
far  as  metallic  types  and  literary  talent  can 
ensure  durability  and  success,  ^for  is  it  less 
true  that  the  character  of  a  nation  will  gen- 
erally be  moulded  by  the  spirit  of  its  authors. 
Allowing,  therefore,  the  extent  of  this  power- 
ful influence,  we  can  conceive  the  possibility 
of  authors,  at  the  last  ^eat  day,  undergoing 
the  ordeal  of  a  solemn  judicial  inouiry,  when 
the  subject  for  investigation  will  be,  how  far 
their  writings  liave  enlarged  the  bounds  of 
useful  knowledge,  or  subserved  the  cauHe  of 
piety  and  truth.  If,  instead  of  those  great 
ends  being  answered,  it  shall  appear  that  the 
foundations  of  religion  have  oeen  under- 
mined,  the  cause  of  virtue  weakened,  and  the 
heart  made  more  accessible  to  error ;  if.  too, 
a  dread  array  of  witnesses  shull  stand  forth, 


tracing  the  guilt  of  their  lives  and  the  ruin 
of  their  hopes  to  the  fatal  influence  of  the 
books  which  they  had  read,  what  image  of 
horror  con  equal  the  sensation  of  such  a  mo- 
ment, save  the  despair  of  hearing  the  irrevo* 
uable  sentence,  «*  Deport  from  me,  ye  workers 
of  iniquity ;  I  never  knew  you !" 


TO  SAMXJKL  R09E,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Sept  IM,  17E9. 

My  dear  Friend, — You  left  us  exactly  at 
the  wrong  time ;  had  you  stayed  till  now,  you 
would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  even 
my  cousin  say—**  I  am  cold," — and  the  still 

f  eater  pleasure  of  being  warm  yourself;  for 
have  had  a  fire  in  the  study  ever  since  you 
went  It  is  the  fault  of  our  summers  that 
they  are  hardly  ever  warm  or  cold  enough. 
Were  they  warmer  we  should  not  want  a  fire, 
and  were  they  colder  we  should  have  one. 

I  have  twice  seen  and  conversed  with  Mr. 

J ;  he  is  witty,  intelligent,  and  agreeable 

beyond  the  common  measure  of  men  who 
are  so.  But  it  is  the  constant  effect  of  a 
spirit  of  party  to  make  those  hateful  to  each 
other  who  are  truly  amiable  in  themselves. 

Beau  sends  his  love ;  lie  was  melancholy 
the  whole  day  after  your  departure. 

W.C. 


The  power  of  poetry  to  embellish  the  most 
simple  incident  is  pleasingly  evinced  in  the 
following  letter,  by  the  Homeric  muse  of 
Cowper. 

TO  SAMXTBL  BOSS,  ESQ, 

Weston,  Oct  4, 1789. 

My  dear  Friend,— The  hamper  is  come,  and 
come  safe;  and  the  contents  I  can  a^rm, 
on  my  own  knowledge,  are  excellent  It 
chanced  that  another  hamper  and  box  came 
by  the  same  conveyance,  all  which  I  un- 
packed and  expounded  in  the  hall,  my  cousin 
sitting  meantime  on  the  stairs,  spectatress  of 
the  business.  We  diverted  ourselves  with 
imagining  the  manner  in  which  Homer  would 
have  described  the  scene.  Detailed  in  his 
circumstantial  way,  it  would  have  furnished 
materials  for  a  paragraph  of  considerable 
length  in  an  Odyssey. 

The  straw-stuflTd  hamper  with  his  ruthless  steel 
He  open'd,  cutting  sheer  th'  inserted  cords, 
Which  bound  the  nd  and  lip  secure.     Forth  came 
The  rustling  package  first,  bright  straw  of  wheat, 
Or  oats,  or  barley  ;  next  a  bottle  green 
Throat-full,  clear  spirits  the  contents,  distill'd 
Drop  afler  drop  odoroos,  by  the  art 
Of  the  fair  mother  of  his  mend— the  Rose. 

And  so  on. 

I  should  rejoice  to  be  the  hero  of  such  a  ta  c 
in  the  hands  of  Homer. 
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You  will  remember,  I  trust,  that,  when  the 
state  of  your  health  or  spirits  calls  for  rural 
walks  and  fresh  air,  you  have  always  a  re- 
treat at  Weston. 

We  are  all  well ;  all  love  you,  down  to 
the  very  dog :  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that 
you  have  exchanged  languor  for  alacrity,  and 
the  debility  that  you  mention  for  indefatiga^ 
ble  vigor. 

Mr.  Throckmorton  has  made  me  a  hand- 
some present ;  Villoison's  edition  of  the  Iliad, 
elegantly  bound  by  Edwards.*  If  I  live  long 
enough,  by  the  contributions  of  my  friends  I 
shall  once  more  be  possessed  of  a  library. 

Adieu  I        W.  C. 


TO  THE    REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

My  dear  Walter,— I  know  that  you  are 
too  reasonable  a  man  to  expect  anything  like 
punctuality  of  correspondence  from  a  trans- 
later  of  Homer,  especially  from  one  who  is 
a  doer  also  of  many  other  thin^  at  the  same 
time ;  for  I  labor  hard  not  only  to  acquire  a 
little  fame  for  myself,  but  to  mn  it  also  for 
others,  men  of  whom  I  know  nothing,  not 
even  their  names,  who  send  me  their  poetry, 
that  by  translating  it  out  of  prose  into  verse, 
I  may  make  it  more  like  poetry  than  it  was. 
Having  heard  all  this,  you  will  feel  yourself 
not  only  inclined  to  pardon  my  long  silence, 
but  to  pity  me  also  for  the  cause  of  it  You 
may  if  you  please  believe  likewise,  for  it  is 
true,  that  I  have  a  faculty  of  remembering  my 
friends  even  when  I  do  not  write  to  them,  and 
of  loving  them  not  one  jot  the  less,  though  I 
leave  them  to  starve  for  want  of  a  letter  from 
me.  And  now  I  think  you  have  an  apology 
both  as  to  style,  matter,  and  manner,  alto- 
gether unexceptionable. 

Why  is  the  winter  like  a  backbiter?  Be- 
cause Solomon  says  that  a  backbiter  separ- 
ates between  chief  friends,  and  so  does  the 
winter ;  to  this  dirty  season  it  is  owing  that 
I  see  nothing  of  the  valuable  Chesters,  whom 
indeed  I  see  less  at  all  times  than  serves  at 
all  to  content  me.  I  hear  of  them  indeed 
occxisionally  from  my  neighbors  at  the  Hall, 
but  even  of  that  comfort  I  have  lately  en- 
joyed less  than  usual,  Mr.  Throckmorton 
having  been  hindered  by  his  first  fit  of  the 
gout  from  his  usual  visits  to  Chicheley.  The 
gout  however  has  not  prevented  his  making 
me  a  handsome  present  of  a  folio  edition  of 
the  Iliad,  published  about  a  year  sinc^  at 
Venice,  by  a  literato,  who  calls  himself  Vil- 
loison.  It  is  possible  that  you  have  seen  it, 
and  that  if  you  have  it  not  yourself,  it  has  at 
least  found  its  way  to  Lord  Bagot's  library. 
If  neither  should  be  the  case,  when  I  write 
next  (for  sooner  or  later  I  shall  certainly 

*  The  chancier  of  ttils  work  is  given  by  Cowper  him- 
nlf  In  a  tatMoqiwat  letter  to  his  fheDd  Walter  Begot. 


write  to  you  again  if  I  live)  I  will  send  you 
some  pretty  stories  out  of  his  Prolegomena, 
which  will  make  your  hair  stand  on  end,  as 
mine  has  st-ood  on  end  already,  they  so  hor- 
ribly affect,  in  point  of  authenticity,  the  credit 
of  the  works  of  the  immortal  Homer. 

Wishing  you  and  Mrs.  BagDt  all  the  hap- 
piness that  a  new  year  can  posaiblv  bring 
with  it,  I  remain,  with  Mrs.  Unnnn's  best  re- 
spects, yours,  my  dear  friend,  with  all  sin- 
cerity, W.  C 

My  paper  mourns  for  the  death  of  Lord 
Cowper,  my  valuable  cousin,  and  much  my 
benefactor. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAOOT. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  a  terrible  creature 
for  not  writing  sooner,  but  the  old  excuse 
must  serve ;  at  least  I  will  not  occupy  paper 
with  the  addition  of  others  unless  you  should 
insist  on  it,  in  which  case  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  have  them  readv.    Now  to  business. 

From  Villoison  I  learn  that  it  was  the 
avowed  opinion  and  persuasion  of  Callima* 
chus  (whose  hymns  we  both  studied  at  West^ 
minster)  that  Homer  was  very  imperfectly 
understood  even  in  his  day ;  that  hjs  admir- 
ers, deceived  by  the  perspicuity  of  his  style, 
fancied  themselves  masters  of  his  meaning, 
when  in  truth  they  knew  little  about  it. 

Now  we  know  that  Callimachus,  aa  I  have 
hinted,  was  himself  a  poet,  and  a  good  one ; 
he  was  also  esteemed  a  good  critic;  be 
almost,  if  not  actually,  adored  Homer,  and 
imitated  him  as  nearly  as  he  could. 

What  shall  we  say  to  this!  I  will  tell  vou 
what  I  say  to  it.  Callimachus  meant,  and  he 
could  mean  nothing  more  by  this  assertion, 
than  that  the  poems  of  Homer  were  in  fact 
an  allegory ;  that  under  the  obvious  import 
of  his  stories  lay  concealed  a  mystic  sense, 
sometimes  philosophical,  sometimes  religious, 
sometimes  moral;  and  that  the  generality 
either  wanted  penetration  or  indus^,  or  had 
not  been  properly  qualified  by  their  studies 
to  discover  it  This  I  can  readily  believe, 
for  I  am  myself  an  ignoramus  in  these  points, 
and,  except  here  and  there^  discern  nothing 
more  than  the  letter.  But  if  Callimachus 
will  tell  me  that  even  of  thai  I  am  ignorant, 
I  hope  soon  by  two  great  volumes  to  eon* 
vince  him  of  the  contrary. 

I  learn  also  from  the  same  Villoison,  that 
Pisistratus,  who  was  a  sort  of  Mspcenas  in 
Athens,  where  he  gave  great  eneouragemeot 
to  literature,  and  built  and  furnished  a  public 
library,  regretting  that  there  was  no  complete 
copy  of  Homer's  works  in  the  world,  resolved 
to  make  one.  For  this  purpose,  he  advertised 
rewards  in  all  tlie  newspapers  to  those,  who, 
being  possessed  memoriier  of  any  part  or  par- 
cel of  the  poems  of  that  bard,  would  resort 
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to  his  house,  and  repeat  them  to  his  secre- 
taries, that  they  might  write  them.  Now,  it 
happened  that  more  were  desirous  of  the  re- 
waixl  than  qualified  to  deserve  it  The  con- 
aequeoce  was,  that  the  non-qualified  persons, 
having  many  of  them  a  pretty  knack  at  versi- 
fication, imposed  on  the  generous  Athenian 
moat  egregiously,  giving  him,  instead  of 
Homer's  verses,  which  they  had  not  to  give, 
verses  of  their  own  invention.  He,  good 
creature,  suspecting  no  such  fraud,  took 
them  all  for  gospel,  and  entered  them  into 
his  volume  accoroingly. 

Now,  let  him  believe  the  story  who  can. 
That  Homer's  'works  were  in  this  manner 
corrected,  I  can  believe ;  but,  that  a  learned 
Athenian  could  be  so  imposed  upon,  with 
sufficient  means  of  detection  at  hand,  I  can- 
not  Would  he  not  be  on  his  guard?  Would 
not  a  difference  of  style  and  manner  have  oc- 
curred ?  Would  not  that  difference  have  ex- 
cited a  suspicion  ?  Would  not  that  suspicion 
have  led  to  inquiry,  and  would  not  that  in- 
quiry have  issued  in  detection?  For  how 
e^sy  was  it  in  the  multitude  of  Homer-con- 
ners  to  find  two,  ten,  twenty,  possessed  of 
the  questionable  passage,  and;,  by  confronting 
him  with  the  impudent  impostor,  to  convict 
him.  Abeas  ergo  in  maiam  rem  cum  istis 
tuts  hallucinationibuSy  ViUoiscme  !* 

Yours,        W.  C. 


TO   THE  BEV.  JOHH  HEWTON.f 

Weston,  Dec  1, 1789. 

My  dear  Friend, — On  this  fine  first  of  De- 
cember, under  an  unclouded  sky,  and  in  a 
room  full  of  sunshine,  I  address  myself  to  the 
payment  of  a  debt  long  in  arrear,  but  never 
forgotten  by  me,  however  I  may  have  seemed 
to  forget  it.  I  will  not  waste  time  in  apolo- 
gies. I  have  but  one,  and  that  one  will  sug- 
gettt  itself  unmentioned.  I  will  only  add, 
that  you  are  the  first  to  whom  I  write,  of 
several  to  whom  I  have  not  written  many 
mouths,  who  all  have  claims  upon  me;  and 
who,  I  flatter  myself,  are  all  grumbling  at 
my  silence.  In  your  case,  perhaps,  I  have 
been  less  anxious  Ihan  in  the  case  of  some 
others ;  because,  if  you  have  not  heard  from 
myself,  you  have  heard  from  Mrs.  Unwin. 
From  her  you  have  learned  that  I  live,  that 
I  am  as  well  as  usual,  and  that  I  translate 
Homer : — three  short  items,  but  in  which  is 

*  The  reveriei  of  learDed  men  ore  amosln^,  but  Inju- 
rifxa  to  true  tavte  sod  Bound  literature.  Bishop  Wkr- 
tMtrion^  iatKuwl  attempt  to  prove  tlmt  the  descent  of 
JEuem  Into  hell  In  the  fich  book  of  the  yfineld,  la  in- 
leoded  to  convey  a  reprewntation  of  the  deuaiuian  my»- 
tarkw,  la  of  thla  dcocription;  when  It  is  obviously  an 
tmltiOlon  of  a  irtmUar  event,  recorded  of  (Jlysees.  Genitit 
AofM  guard  against  a  fondness  for  speculative  dlscur- 
■loo.  which  often  leads  from  the  simplicity  of  truth  to  the 
MtabUahmeot  of  dangerous  errors.  We  consider  spccu- 
lalive  koqulrles  to  form  one  of  the  features  of  the  present 
ttaMBt  agaioat  which  we  have  need  to  be  vigilanUy  on 
•V  gwd,  t  Frivate  correapondenco. 


comprised  the  whole  detail  of  my  present 
history.  Thus  I  fared  when  you  were  here ; 
thus  1  have  fared  ever  since  you  were  here ; 
and  thus,  if  it  please  God,  1  shall  continue  to 
fare  for  some  time  longer :  for,  though  the 
work  is  done,  it  is  not  finished:  a  riddle 
which  you,  who  are  a  brother  of  the  press, 
will  solve  easily.*  I  have  also  been  the  less 
anxious,  because  I  have  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  hear  of  you;  and  have  always 
heard  that  you  are  in  good  health  and  happy. 
Of  Mrs.  Newton,  too,  I  have  heard  more  fa- 
vorable accounts  of  late,  which  have  given  us 
both  the  sincerest  pleasure.  Mrs.  Unwin's 
case  is,  at  present,  my  only  subject  of  uneasi- 
ness, that  is  not  immediately  personal,  and 
properly  my  own.  She  has  almost  constant 
headaches;  almost  a  constant  pain  in  her 
side,  which  nobody  understands;  and  her 
lameness,  within  the  last  half  year,  is  very 
little  amended.  But  her  spirits  are  good, 
because  supported  by  comforts  which  depend 
not  on  the  state  of  the  body ;  and  I  do  not 
know  that,  with  all  these  pains,  her  looks  are 
at  all  altered  since  we  had  the  happiness  to 
see  you  here,  unless,  perhaps,  they  are  al- 
tered a  little  for  the  better.  I  have  thus 
given  you  as  circumstantial  an  account  of 
ourselves  as  I  could;  the  most  interesting 
matter,  I  verily  believe,  with  which  I  could 
have  filled  my  paper,  unless  I  could  have 
made  spiritual  mercies  to  myself  the  subject. 
In  my  next,  perhaps,  I  shall  find  leisure  to 
bestow  a  few  lines  on  what  is  doing  in 
France,  and  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands;! 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  much  better 
qualffied  to  write  an  essay  on  the  siege  of 
Troy  than  to  descant  on  any  of  these  modern 
revolutions.  I  question  if,  in  either  of  the 
countries  just  mentioned,  full  of  bustle  and 
tumult  as  they  are,  there  be  a  single  charac- 
ter whom  Homer,  were  he  living,  would 
deign  to  make  his  hero.  The  populace  aro 
the  heroes  now,  and  the  stuff  of  which  gen- 
tlemen heroes  are  made  seems  to  be  all  ex- 
pended. 

I  will  endeavor  that  my  next  letter  shall 
not  follow  this  so  tardily  as  this  has  followed 
the  last ;  and,  with  our  joint  affectionate  re- 
membrances to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Newton, 
remain  as  ever. 

Sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Weaton,  Dec  18, 1789. 
My  dear  Friend, — The  present  appears  to 

*  Revision  Is  no  small  part  of  the  literary  labors  of  an 
author. 

t  The  French  rovcriution,  that  great  event  which  exer- 
cised so  powerful  an  influence  not  only  on  European 
governments  but  on  the  world  at  large,  and  the  effects  cf 
which  are  experienced  at  the  present  moment,  had  Jnat 
commenced.  The  Austrian  Netherlands  had  alao  re- 
volted, and  Brussels  and  moat  of  the  principal  towna 
and  dtiea  were  In  the  banda  of  the  inaurgenti. 
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me  n  wonderful  period  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. That  nations  so  long  contentedly 
slaves  should  on  a  sudden  become  enamored 
of  liberty,  and  understand  as  suddenly  their 
own  natural  right  to  it,  feeling  themselves  at 
the  same  time  inspired  with  resolution  to  as- 
sert it,  seems  dilhcult  to  account  for  from 
natural  causes.  With  respect  to  the  final  is- 
sue of  all  this,  I  can  only  say  that  if,  having 
discovered  the  value  of  liberty,  they  should 
next  discover  the  value  of  peace,  and  lastly 
the  value  of  the  word  of  God,  they  will  be 
happier  than  they  ever  were  since  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  first  pair,  and  as  happy  as  it  is 
possible  they  should  be  in  the  present  life. 
Most  sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 

The  French  revolution,  to  which  we  have 
now  been  led  by  the  correspondence  of  Cow- 
per,  whether  we  consider  its  immediate  or 
ultimate  consequences,  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  events  recorded  in  the  history 
of  modern  Europe.  It  fixed  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  politician,  the  philosopher,  and 
the  moralist  By  the  first,  it  was  viewed  ac- 
cording to  the  political  bias  which  marks  the 
two  great  divisions  of  party  established  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Fox  designated  it  as  one 
of  the  noblest  fabrics  ever  erected  by  human 
liberty  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Mr. 
Burke  asserted  that  it  was  a  system  of  de- 
molition, and  not  of  reparation.  The  French 
revolution  might  possibly  have  merited  the 
eulogium  of  Mr.  Fox,  if  its  promoters  had 
known  when  to  pause,  or  bow  to  regulate  its 
progress.  But  unhappily  the  spirit  of  dem- 
ocracy was  let  loose,  and  those  who  first  en- 
gaged in  the  work  (influenced  no  doubt  by 
the  purest  motives)  were  obliged  to  give 
way  to  men  of  more  turbulent  passions; 
demagogues,  who  were  willing  to  go  all 
lengths;  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  every- 
thing to  gain;  and  in  whose  eyes  modera- 
tion was  a  crime,  and  the  fear  of  spoliation 
and  carnage  an  act  of  ignoble  timidity.  Con- 
tending factions  succeeded  each  other  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  and  were  borne  along  with 
tlie  same  irresistible  power,  till  their  fury 
was  spent  and  exhausted. 

The  sequel  is  well  known.  Property  was 
confifjcated.  Whatever  was  venerable  in  vir- 
tue, splendid  in  rank,  or  sacred  in  religion, 
became  the  object  of  popular  violence.  The 
throne  and  the  allar  were  overturned;  and 
an  amiable  and  inoffensive  monarch,  whose 
only  crime  was  the  title  that  he  sustained, 
was  led  in  triumph  to  the  scaffold,  amidst  the 
acehunations  of  his  people;  and,  as  if  to 
make  death  more  terrible,  the  place  selected 
for  his  execution  was  in  view  of  the  very 
palace  which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  for- 
mer greatness.* 

*  II»c  flnlfl  PriamI  Ihtonun ;  hic  exitus  Ulum 
Sorte  talit,  Trqiam  inoftniMim  «t  pruUpM  Tldaatmn 


The  features  which  distinguished  the  revo- 
lution in  France  from  that  of  England  in  1688 
are  thus  finely  drawn  by  Mr.  Burke. 

**  In  truth,  the  circumstances  of  our  revolu- 
tion (as  it  is  called)  and  that  of  France  ai« 
just  the  reverse  of  each  other  in  almost  every 
particular,  and  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the 


action.  With  us  it  was  the  case  of  a  le|niJ 
monarch  attempting  arbitrary  power.  Tn 
France  it  is  the  case  of  an  arbitrary  mon^ 
arch,  beginning,  from  whatever  cause,  to  le- 
galize his  authority.  The  one  was  to  be  re- 
sisted, the  other  was  to  be  managed  and 
directed ;  but  in  neither  case  was  &e  order 
of  the  state  to  be  changed,  lest  government 
might  be  ruined,  which  ought  only  to  be 
corrected  and  legalized. 

"  What  we  did  was,  in  truth  and  substance, 
and  in  a  constitutional  light,  a  revoltUion,  not 
Tnade,  but  prererUed,  We  took  solid  securi- 
ties ;  we  settled  doubtful  questions :  we  cor- 
rected anomalies  in  our  law.  In  the  stable^ 
fundamental  parts  of  our  constitution  yve 
made  no  revolution ;  no,  nor  any  alteration 
at  all.     We  did  not  impair  Uie  monarchy. 

**The  nation  kept  the  same  ranks,  the  same 
orders,  the  same  privileges,  the  same  franchi- 
ses, the  same  rules  for  property,  the  same 
subordinations,  the  same  onler  in  the  law, 
in  the  revenue,  and  in  the  maffistracy :  the 
same  lords,  the  same  commons,  tbe  same  cor- 
porations, the  same  electors.'** 

That  we  should  have  been  so  ^r^ionsly 
preserved  in  such  a  period  of  political  con- 
vulsions, will  ever  demand  our  gratitude  and 
praise.  We  owe  it  not  to  our  arms,  or  to  our 
councils,  but  to  the  goodness  and  mercy  of 
God.  We  heard  the  loud  echo  of  the  thun- 
der, and  the  bowlings  of  the  storm.  We 
even  felt  some  portion  of  the  heavings  of  the 
earthquake ;  but  we  were  spared  from  fall- 
ing into  the  abyss;  we  survived  the  ruin 
and  desolations.  We  trust  we  shall  still  be 
preserved,  by  the  same  superintending  Prov- 
idence, and  that  we  may  say,  in  the  language 
of  Burke, — 

**  We  are  not  the  converts  of  Rousseau ;  we 
are  not  the  disciplea  of  Voltaire ;  Hclvetius 
has  made  no  progress  ampng^t  us.  Atheists 
are  not  our  preachers ;  madmen  are  not  uur 
lawgivers." 

But,  if  history  be  philosophy  teaching  by 
example,  what,  we  may  ask,  wore  the  politi- 
cal and  moral  causes  of  that  extraordinary 
convulsion  in  France,  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing ?  They  are  to  be  traced  to  that  spirit  of 
ambition  and  conquest,  which,  however  fplon- 
did  in  milit^iry  prowess,  ultimately  exhauMe^ 
the  resources  of  the  state,  and  oppre«.«<^d  the 
people  with  imposts  and  taxation.    Tliey  ait 

Fergama ;  tot  qnondam  populism  t(>n1«qae«  anperlMBi 
IU*giMUorem  Aaia^.    Jacel  bifpene  Uuore  tniaras. 
Avulsumqae  huinerls  capaU  cl  sIdv  DoafeliMr 

*  Burke^t  R»flecaoin  oo  tbm  ttsvulotioa  bi 
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to  l>e  found  in  the  system  of  peculation  and 
extravagance  that  pervaded  every  department 
of  the  government ;  in  the  profligacy  of  the 
court;  m  the  luxurious  pomp  and  pride  of 
the  noblesse ;  and  in  the  universal  corruption 
that  infected  the  whoie  mass  of  society.  To 
the  above  may  be  added,  the  zekl  with  which 
infidel  principles  were  propagated,  and  the 
systematic  attempts  to  undermine  the  whole 
fabric  of  civil  society  through  the  agency  of 
the  press.  The  press  became  impious  to- 
wards God,  and  disloyal  towards  kings ;  and 
unfortunately  the  church  and  the  state,  being 
enfeebled  by  corruption,  opposed  an  ineffect- 
ual resistance.  Religion  had  lost  its  hold  on 
the  public  mind,  ^len  were  required  to  be- 
lieve too  much,  and  believed  nothing.  The 
consequences  were  inevitable.  When  men 
have  once  cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  it  is  an 
easy  transition  to  forget  reverence  to  the  au- 
thority of  kings,  and  obedience  to  the  majes- 
ty of  law.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the 
effects  of  this  antisocial  conspiracy  were  dis- 
tincMly  foreseen  and  predicted.  ^I  hold  it 
impossible,^*  said  Rousseau,  ^  that  the  great 
monarchies  of  Europe  can  subsist  much  lon- 
ger.**  "  The  high  may  be  reduced  low,  and 
Uie  rich  become  poor,  and  even  the  monarch 
dwindle  into  a  subject"*  The  train  was  laid, 
the  match  alone  was  wanting  to  produce  the 
explosion. 

The  occasion  was  at  length  presented. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  French  revolu- 
lionf  must  be  sought  in  the  plains  of  Ameri- 
ca.  When  Great  Britain  was  involved  with 
her  American  colonies,  France  ungraciously 
interposed  in  the  quarrel.  She  paid  the  price 
of  her  interference  in  a  manner  that  she  little 
anticipated.  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  there 
first  acquired  his  ardor  for  the  cause  of  liber- 

*  In  his  **  Eraille.**  Tlie  memorable  remark  of  Madame 
de  Pofflpsdoiur  will  not  soon  be  forgotten ;  ^  Aprds  nous 
l»  Deluge,"  M  AfteiT  ns,  the  Deluge.**  • 

T  Bou8sesa*s  prophecjr  of  this  great  catastrophe  has 
beim  alrottd/  inserted ;  but  the  most  remarkable  predic- 
tkm,  specKying  even  the  precise  period  of  Its  fuldlmenli 
is  to  bo  found  in  Fleming^  ^  Apocalyptic  Keyf**  pub- 
hshad  so  Ikr  back,  as  the  vear  1701.  In  this  work  is  the 
fbUuwIng  passsge.  "  Perhaps  the  fVenth  monarchy  may 
hegio  to  be  considerably  humbled  about  that  time :  that 
whrreaa  the  present  French  King  (Lewis  XIV.)  takes 
the  Sun  for  hu  emM«fl^  and  this  for  his  motto,  *  nee  plu- 
ribus  Impar,*  he  may  at  length,  or  rather  his  successors, 
■nd  the  monnrchy  itself^  at  teaitt  before  the  fear  1794^  be 
forced  to  acknowlr^Rv  that  in  rcijpect  to  neighboring 
potentates,  he  Is  even  ainguiia  impar.^* 

We  add  one  more  very  curious  prediction. 

**Ye8;  that  Versailles,  which  thou  host  made  for  the 
glory  of  thy  namv«i  I  will  throw  to  the  ground,  and  all 
x\i\u  tosoleat  foscripilons,  figures,  abominable  pictures. 
And  Paris;  Paris,  that  Imperial  city,  I  will  afflict  it 
dnndAilIy.  Vcs,  1  will  afflict  the  Royal  Family.  Yes,  I 
will  avooge  the  iniouity  of  the  King  upon  his  grand- 
eblktren.'*— /'Ocy*'  Prophetic  fFamingtj  London,  1707, 
p.C 

«  By  reStnUm  to  ReTelatlon  xvi.  8,  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  fbuftb  vial  w  poured  out  on  the  Sun^  which  is  inter- 
nmml  as  d«iotlng  the  humiliation  of  some  eminent  po- 
jCTlaiws  of  the  fiomlsh  communion,  and  therefore  prin- 
dpalty  to  be  aodorstood  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  wnich 
tasea  pfwcedaooe  of  them  all. 


ty;  and,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  carried  back 
with  him  the  spirit  into  France,  and  in  a 
short  time  lighted  up  a  flame  which  has  since 
spread  so  great  a  conflagration. 

But  whence  sprung  the  revolution  in  Amer- 
ica? 

To  solve  this  momentous  question,  we 
must  overlook  the  more  immediate  causes, 
and  extend  our  inquiry  to  the  political  and  re- 
ligious discussions  of  the  times  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  and  II.  It  is  in  that  unfortu- 
nate period  of  polemical  controversy  and  ex- 
citement, that  the  foundation  of  events  was 
laid  which  have  not  even  yet  spent  their 
strength ;  and  that  the  philosophical  inquirer, 
whose  sole  object  is  the  attainment  of  truth, 
will  find  it 

The  Puritans  proposed  to  carry  forth  the 
principle  of  the  Reformation  to  a  still  further 
extent.  The  proposition  was  rejected,  their 
views  were  impugned,  and  the  freedom  of  re- 
ligious inquiry  was  impeded  by  vexatious  ob- 
structions. They  found  no  asylum  at  home ; 
they  sought  it  abroad,  and  on  the  American 
continent  planted  the  standard  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  The  times  of  Charles  I. 
followed.  There  was  the  same  spirit,  and 
the  same  results.  The  Star  Chamber  and 
the  High  Commission  Court  supplied  new 
victims  to  swell  the  tide  of  angry  feeling  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  It  was  persecution  that 
first  peopled  America.  Time  alone  was  want- 
ing to  mature  the  fruits.  The  reign  of  Charles 
II.  completed  the  eventful  crisis.  The  Act 
of  Uniformity  excluded,  in  one  day,  two  thou- 
sand ministers  (many  of  whom  were  distin- 
guished for  profound  piety  and  learning)  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
thus,  by  the  acts  of  three  successive  reigns, 
the  spirit  of  independence  was  established 
in  America,  and  dissent  in  England,  from 
which  such  mighty  results  have  since  fol- 
lowed. 

We  have  indulged  in  these  remarks,  be- 
cause we  wish  to  show  the  tendency  of  that 
high  feeling,  which,  originating,  as  we  sin- 
cerely believe,  in  a  cordial  attachment  to  our 
Church,  endangers,  by  mistaking  the  means, 
the  stability  of  the  edifice  which  it  seeks  to 
support.  We  think  this  feeling,  though 
abated  in  its  intenseness,  still  exists;  and, 
cast  as  we  now  are  into  perilous  times,  when 
Churches  and  States  are  undergoing  a  most 
scrutinizing  inquiry,  we  are  deeply  solicitous 
that  the  past  should  operate  as  a  beacon  for 
the  future.  If  the  Church  of  England  is  to 
be  preserved  as  a  component  part  of  our  in- 
stitutions, and  in  its  ascendancy  over  the  pub- 
lic mind,  the  members  of  that  Church  must 
not  too  incautiously  resist  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  but  seek  to  guide  what  they  cannot  ar- 
rest Let  the  value  and  necessity  of  an  Es- 
tablished Church  be  recognized  by  the  evi- 
dence of  its  usefulness ;  let  the  pure  doctrines 
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of  the  Gospel  be  proclaimed  in  our  pulpits ; 
and  a  noble  ardor  and  co-operation  be  mani- 
fested in  the  prosperity  of  our  great  Institu- 
tions,—our  Bible,  Missionary,  and  Jewish  so- 
cieties. She  will  then  attract  the  favor,  the 
love  and  the  veneration  of  the  poor,  and  dif- 
fuse a  holy  and  purifying  influence  among  all 
classes  in  the  community.  Her  priests  will 
thus  be  clothed  with  righteousness,  and  her 
saints  shout  for  joy.  To  her  worshippers  we 
may  then  exclaim  with  humble  confidence 
and  joy,  ^  Walk  about  Zion,  and  go  round 
about  her;  tell  the  towers  thereof.  Mark 
ye  well  her  bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces, 
that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  fol- 
lowing. For  this  God  is  our  God  forever 
and  ever;  he  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death.*'* 


We  now  resume  the  correspondence  of 
Cowper. 

TO  SAMITEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  3, 1790. 

My  dear  Sir, — I  have  been  long  silent,  but 
you  have  had  the  charity,  I  hope  and  believe, 
not  to  ascribe  my  silence  to  a  wrong  cause. 
The  truth  is,  I  have  been  too  busy  to  write  to 
anybody,  having  been  obliged  to  give  my 
early  mornings  to  the  revisal  and  correction 
of  a  little  volume  of  Hymns  for  Children, 
written  by  I  know  not  whom.  This  task  1 
finished  but  yesterday,  and  while  it  was  in 
hand  wrote  only  to  my  cousin,  and  to  her 
rarely.  From  her,  however,  I  knew  that  you 
would  hear  of  my  well-being,  which  made  me 
less  anxious  about  my  debts  to  you  than  I 
could  have  been  otherwise. 

I  am  almost  the  only  person  at  Weston 
known  to  you  who  have  enjoyed  tolerable 
health  this  winter.  In  your  next  letter  give 
us  some  account  of  your  own  state  of  health, 
for  I  have  had  many  anxieties  about  you. 
The  winter  has  been  mild ;  but  our  winters 
are  in  general  such,  that,  when  a  friend 
leaves  us  in  the  beginning  of  that  season,  I 
always  feel  in  my  heart  a  perhapsj  importing 
that  we  have  possibly  met  for  the  last  time, 
and  that  the  robins  may  whistle  on  the 
grave  of  one  of  us  before  the  return  of 
summer. 

I  am  still  thrumming  Homer^s  lyre ;  that 
is  to  say,  I  am  still  employed  in  my  last  re- 
visal ;  and,  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  in- 
tenseness  of  my  toils,  I  will  inform  you  that 
it  cost  me  all  the  morning  yesterday,  and  all 
the  evening,  to  translate  a  single  simile  to 
nur  mind.  The  transitions  from  one  member 
of  the  subject  to  another,  though  easy  and 
natural  in  ihe  Greek,  turn  out  o&n  so  intol- 
erably awkward  in  an  English  version,  that 
almost  endless  labor  and  no  little  address  are 

*  Pmim  xiTtiL  ]»-i4. 


requisite  to  give  them  grace  and  elegance.  I 
forget  if  I  told  you  that  your  German  Clavie 
has  been  of  considerable  use  to  me.  I  am 
indebted  to  it  for  a  right  understanding  of 
the  manner  in  which  Achilles  prepared  pork, 
mutton,  and  goat's  flesh,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  his  mend^  in  the  night  when  they 
came  deputed  by  Agamemnon  to  negotiate 
a  reconciliation.  A  passage  of  which  no- 
body in  the  world  is  perfectly  master,  my- 
self only,  and  Slaukenbergius  excepted,  nor 
ever  was,  except  when  Greek  was  a  lizt  lan- 
guage. 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  cousin  has  told 
you  or  not  how  I  brag  in  my  letters  to  her 
concerning  my  Translation;  perhaps  her 
modesty  reels  more  for  me  than  mme  for 
myself,  and  she  would  blush  to  let  even  you 
know  the  degree  of  my  self-conceit  on  that 
subject  I  will  tell  you,  however,  expressing 
myself  as  decently  as  my  vanity  will  permit, 
that  it  has  undergone  such  a  change  for  the 
better  in  this  last  revisal,  that  I  Imve  much 
warmer  hopes  of  success  than  formerly. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS  KUfG.* 

The  Lodge,  Jm.  4,  ITBO. 

My  dear  Madam, — ^Your  long  silence  has 
occasioned  me  to  have  a  thousand  anxious 
thoughts  about  you.  So  long  it  has  been, 
that,  whether  I  now  write  to  a  Mrs.  King  at 
present  on  earth,  or  already  in  heaven,  I 
know  not.  I  have  friends  whose  sileooe 
troubles  me  less,  though  I  have  known  them 
longer;  because,  if  I  hear  not  from  theoa- 
selves,  I  yet  hear  from  others  that  tliey  are 
Htill  living,  and  likely  to  live.  But  if  your 
letters  cease  to  bring  me  news  of  your  wel- 
fare, from  whom  can  I  gain  the  desired  in- 
telligence? The  birds  of  the  air  will  not 
bring  it,  and  third  person  there  is  none  be> 
tween  us  by  whom  it  might  be  conveyed- 
Nothing  is  plain  to  me  on  this  subject,  but 
that  either  you  are  dead,  or  very  much  indis- 
posed ;  or,  which  would  aifect  me  with  per- 
haps as  deep  a  concern,  tliough  of  a  diflereot 
kind,  very  much  offended.  The  btler  of 
these  suppositions  I  think  tlie  least  probable, 
conscious  as  I  am  of  an  habitual  desire  to 
ofiend  nobody,  especially  a  lady,  and  es- 
pecially a  lady  to  whom  1  have  many  obliga- 
tions.  But  all  the  three  solutions  abo\^ 
mentioned  are  very  uncomfortable;  and  if 
you  live,  and  can  send  me  one  that  will 
cause  me  less  pain  than  either  of  them,  I 
conjure  you  by  the  charity  and  beoeroleoce 
which  I  know  influence  you  upon  all  ooc^ 
sions,  to  communicate  it  without  delay. 

It    is   possible,  notwithstanding    appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  that  you  are  not  be- 
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come  perfectly  indifferent  to  me  and  to  what 
concerns  me.  I  will  therefore  add  a  word  or 
two  on  a  subject  which  once  interested  you, 
and  which  is,  for  that  reason  worthy  to  be 
mentioned,  though  truly  for  no  other — ^mean- 
in^  myself.  I  am  well,  and  have  been  so, 
(nneasiness  on  your  account  excepted,)  both 
in  mind  and  body,  ever  since  I  wrote  to  you 
last.  I  have  still  the  same  employments 
Honi«r  in  the  morning,  and  Homer  in  the 
evening,  as  constant  as  the  day  goes  round. 
In  the  spring  I  hope  to  send  the  Uiad  and 
Odyssey  to  the  press.  So  much  for  me  and 
my  occupations.  Poor  Mrs.  Unwin  has 
hitherto  had  but  an  unpleasant  winter ;  un- 
pleasant as  constant  pain,  either  in  the  head 
or  side,  could  make  it  She  joins  me  in  af- 
fectionate compliments  to  yourself  and  Mr. 
King,  and  in  earnest  wishes  that  you  will 
soon  favor  me  with  a  line  that  shall  relieve 
me  from  all  my  perplexities. 
I  am,  dear  madam, 

Sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  MES.  KIHG.* 

The  Lodge,  Jan  18, 1700. 

My  dear  Madam,-— The  sincerest  thanks 
Attend  you,  both  from  Mrs.  Unwin  and  my- 
self, for  many  good  things,  on  some  of  which 
I  have  already  regaled  with  an  affectionate 
remembrance  of  the  giver. 

The  report  that  informed  you  of  inquiries 
made  by  Mrs.  Unwin  after  a  house  at  Hunt- 
ingdon was  unfounded.  We  have  no  thouglit 
of  quitting  Weston,  unless  the  same  Provi- 
dence tliat  led  us  hither  should  lead  us  away. 
It  is  a  situation  perfectly  agreeable  to  us 
both ;  and  to  me  in  particular  who  write 
much,  and  walk  much,  and  consequently 
love  silence  and  retirement,  one  of  the  most 
vUgible.  If  it  has  a  fault,  it  is  that  it  seems 
to  threaten  us  with  a  certainty  of  never  see- 
ing you.  Bat  may  we  not  hope  that,  when 
a  milder  season  siiall  have  improved  your 
health,  we  may  yeU  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
tance, be  favorei  with  Mr.  King's  and  your 
company!  A  better  season  will  likewise 
improve  the  roads,  and,  exactly  in  proportion 
as  it  does  so,  will,  in  effect,  lessen  the  inter- 
val between  us.  I  know  not  if  Mr.  Martyn 
be  a  mathematician,  but  most  probably  he  is 
a  good  one,  and  he  can  tell  you  that  this  is 
m  proposition  mathematk^ally  true,  though 
nitoer  paradoxical  in  appearance. 

I  am  obliged  to  that  gentleman,  and  much 
obliged  to  him  for  his  favorable  opinion  of 
oiy  translation.  What  parts  of  Homer  are 
partiemlarly  intended  by  the  critics  as  those 
m  which  I  shall  probably  fall  short,  I  know 
not;  but  let  me  fail  where  I  may,  I  shall  fail 
nowhere  through  want  of  endeavors  to  avoid 

*  PHvate  e«n«4poiMi«iioe. 


it.  The  under  parts  of  the  poems  (those  I 
mean  which  are  merely  narrative)  I  find  the 
most  difficult  These  can  only  be  supported 
by  the  diction,  and  on  these,  lor  that  reason, 
I  have  bestowed  the  most  abundant  labor. 
Fine  similes  and  fine  speeches  take  care  of 
themselves ;  but  the  exact  process  of  slaying 
a  sheep,  and  dressing  it,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
dignify  in  our  language,  and  in  our  measure. 
But  I  shall  have  the  comfort,  as  I  said,  to  re« 
fleet,  that,  whatever  may  be  hereafter  laid  to 
my  charge,  the  sin  of  idleness  will  not 
Justly,  at  least,  it  never  will.  In  the  mean- 
time, my  dear  madam,  I  whisper  to  you  a 
secret ; — ^not  to  fall  short  of  the  original  in 
everything  is  impossible. 

I  send  you,  I  believe,  all  my  pieces  that 

you  have  never  seen.    Did  I  not  send  you 

"  Catharina?"    If  not,  you  shall  have  it  here- 

after,    I  am,  dear  madam,  ever,  ever  in  haste, 

Sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 

We  are  here  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  Rev.  John  Johnson,  the  cousin  of 
Cowper,  by  the  maternal  line  of  the  Donnes. 
The  poet  often  used  familiarly  to  call  him 
"Johnny  of  Norfolk."  His  name 'will  fre- 
quently appear  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
correspondence.  It  is  to  his  watchful  and 
affectionate  care  that  the  poet  was  indebted 
for  all  the  solace  that  the  most  disinterested 
regard,  and  highly  conscientious  sense  of 
duty,  could  administer,  under  circumstances 
the  most  afillcting.  Nor  did  he  ever  leave 
his  beloved  bard,  till  he  had  closed  his  eyes 
in  death,  and  paid  the  last  sad  offices,  due  to 
departed  worth  and  genius.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  Cowper  commenced  about  this  time, 
by  a  voluntary  introduction,  on  his  own  part 
He  has  recorded  the  particulars  of  this  first 
interview  and  visit  in  a  poem,  entitled  "  Rec- 
ollections of  Cowper."  We  trust  that  his 
estimable  widow  may  see  fit  to  communicate 
it  to  the  public,  who  we  have  no  doubt  will 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  a  subject,  issuing  from 
the  kinsman  of  Cowper. 

TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  S3, 1790. 
My  dear  Coz., — I  had  a  letter  yesterday 
from  the  wild  boy  Johnson,  for  whom  I  have 
conceived  a  great  affection.  Jt  was  just  such 
a  letter  as  f  like,  of  the  true  helter-skelter 
kind ;  and,  though  he  writes  a  remarkably 
good  hand,  scribbled  with  such  rapidity,  that 
it  was  barely  legible.  He  gave  me  a  droll 
account  of  the  adventures  of  Lord  Howard's 
note,  and  of  his  own  pursuit  of  it  The 
poem  he  brought  me  came  as  from  Lord 
Howard,  with  his  Lordship's  request  that  I 

i  would  revise  it  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  pas- 
toral, and  is  entitled,  "  The  Tale  of  the  Lute, 
or  the. Beauties  of  Audley  End."    I  read  it 

I  attentively,  was  much  pleased  with  part  of  it, 
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and  part  of  it  I  equally  disliked  I  told  him 
so,  and  in  such  terms  as  one  naturally  uses 
when  there  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  qual- 
i^  or  to  alleviate  censure.  I  observed  him 
afterwards  somewhat  more  thoughtful  and 
silent,  but  occasionally  as  pleasant  as  usual ; 
and  in  Kilwick-wood,  where  we  walked  the 
next  day,  the  truth  came  out — that  he  was 
himself  the  author,  and  that  Lord  Howard, 
not  approving  it  altogether,  and  several 
friends  of  his  own  age,  to  whom  he  had 
shown  it,  differing  from  his  Lordship  in 
opinion,  and  being  highly  pleased  with  1%  he 
had  come  at  last  to  a  resolution  to  abide  by 
my  judgment;  a  measure  to  which  Lord 
Howard  by  all  means  advised  him.  He  ac- 
cordingly brought  it,  and  will  bring  it  again 
in  the  summer,  when  we  shall  lay  our  heads 
together  and  try  to  mend  iU 

I  have  lately  had  a  letter  also  from  Mrs. 
King,  to  whom  I  had  written  to  inquire 
whether  she  were  living  or  dead :  she  tells 
me  the  critics  expect  from  my  Homer  every- 
thing in  some  parts,  and  that  in  others  I 
shall  fidl  short  These  are  the  Cambridge 
critics ;  and  she  has  her  intelligence  from  the 
botanicaV  professor,  Martyn.  That  gentle- 
man in  reply  answers  thera,  that  I  shall  fall 
short  in  nothing,  but  shall  disappoint  them 
all.  It  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  do  so,  and  I 
am  not  without  hope  of  succeeding. 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  3, 1790. 

My  dear  Friend, — Should  Heyne^s*  Homer 
appear  before  mine,  which  [  hope  is  not 
probable,  and  should  he  adopt  in  it  the  opin- 
ion of  Bentley,  that  the  whole  of  the  last 
Odyssey  is  spurious,  I  will  dare  to  contradict 
both  him  and  the  Doctor.  I  am  only  in  part 
of  Bentley^s  mind  (if  indeed  his  mind  were 
such)  in  this  matter,  and,  giant  as  he  was  in 
learning,  and  eagle-eyed  in  criticism,  am  per- 
suaded,  convinced,  am  sure  (can  I  be  more 
positive?)  that,  except  from  the  moment 
when  the  Ithacans  began  to  meditate  nn  at^ 
tack  00  the  cottage  of  J«aertes,  and  thence 
to  the  end,  that  book  is  the  work  of  Homer. 
From  the  moment  aforesaid,  I  yield  the  point, 
or  rather,  have  never,  since  I  had  any  skill  in 
Homer,  felt  myself  at  all  inclined  to  dispute 
iLf     But  I  believe  perfectly  at  the   same 

*  A  German  critic,  distinguished  by  his  cIasbicbI  enidi- 
tion  and  profound  learning. 

t  In  this  laborious  undertaking,  Cowper  was  assisted 
bjr  the  followinff  editions  of  that  great  poet. 
Ist.  That  of  Clark,  17S9-1754.    4  vob.  Gr.  et  LaL 
This  is  the  most  popular  edition  of  Homer,  and  the 
basis  of  many  snlweqoent  editions.    The  text  Is  formed 
onthatofSchrereliusaadofBamea.  The  notes  are  gram- ' 
matkal  and  philological,  with  numerons  quotations  fh>m  ' 
Virgil  of  parallel  pasaagee.     The  want  of  the  aodvnt 
Qraek  SchoUa  la  the  principal  defect. 
Sndly.  ThatofVaioison.    Venice.    17R8.    Gr.«  ' 

Thia  edition  li  dlstii^uiabed  by  a  fliMimile  of  the  text  I 


time,  that  Homer  himself  alone  excepted,  tfa« 
Greek  poet  never  existed,  who  could  have 
written  the  speoohes  made  by  the  shade  of 
Agamemnon,  in  which  there  is  more  Insight 
into  the  human  heart  discovered,  than  I  ever 
saw  in  any  other  work,  unless  in  Shak- 
speare's.  I  am  equally  disposed  to  fight  for 
the  whole  passage  that  describes  Uutnm, 
and  the  interview  between  him  and  UlvsMtt. 
Let  Bentley  grant  these  to  Homer,  andl  wiA 
shake  hands  with  him  af«  to  all  the  rest  Tb« 
battle  with  which  the  book  conchidea  is,  I 
think,  a  paltry  battle,  and  there  is  a  huddle 
in  the  management  of  it  altogether  unworthy 
of  my  favorite,  and  the  favorite  of  all  agea. 
If  you  should  happen  to  fall  into  company 
with  Dr.  Warton*  again,  you  will  not,  I  dare 
say,  forget  to  make  him  my  respectful  com- 
pliments, and  to  assure  him  that  I  felt  my- 
self not  a  little  flattered  by  the  iavoraUe 
mention  he  was  pleased  to  make  of  me  and 
my  labors.  The  poet  who  pleases  a  roan 
like  him  has  nothing  left  to  wish  for.  I  am 
glad  that  you  were  pleased  with  my  young 
cousin  Johnson ;  he  is  a  boy,  and  bashfoT, 
but  has  great  merit  in  respect  both  of  char- 
acter and  intellect.  So  far  at  least  as  in  a 
week's  knowledge  of  him  I  could  possibly 
learn,  he  is  very  amiable  and  very  sensible^ 
and  inspired  me  with  a  warm  wish  to  know 
him  better.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOBS  HEWTOR.t 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  5,  ITWi 

My  dear  Friend, — Your  kind  letter  de- 
served a  speedier  answer,  but  you  know  my 
excuse,  which,  were  I  to  repeat  always,  my 
letters  would  resemble  the  fag-end  of  a  news- 
paper, where  we  always  find  the  price  of 
stocks,  detailed  with  little  or  no  variatiotu 

and  BchoUa  of  a  BC9.  of  Romer,  In  the  tenth  eeotw?, 
found  in  the  Ubnuy  of  81.  Mark,  Venice.  The  Prrthc« 
abounds  in  learned  and  interesting  matter,  and  is  in  hh(b 
estimation  among  scholars.  Wo9f,  Hcyne,  and  the  Ox- 
ford, or  Grenville  edition,  have  prntfted  larvely  by  \11- 
li>i!«4mHi  lat>ur8.  lits  unduslrious  search  after  rnJnab^ 
M^s.  and  core  in  collating  them  with  rrcclved  ediuons; 
hia  critical  acumen,  sound  acholorahip,  a»d  prvtooaA 
erudition,  entitle  him  to  the  graUtnde  and  pralae  «tf  tha 
dassieal  t*tudenl.  He  died  lu  1«>5. 
3rdly.  That  of  Heyne.    Lripsick.    tSOS,  8  rola.  Gr.  el 


The  text  i«  funned  on  that  of  Wolf.  The  editur  ...» 
aasL^ied  in  this  undertaking  by  a  cupy  of  Bentley** 
Homer,  in  which  that  eelebraied  erMc  n-atofea  Ik*  hmg* 
lost  digamma;  and  by  an  ancient  and  valuable  Iftii  be- 
lonifing  to  Mr.  Tbwnelcy. 

Of  thi9  edition  it  has  been  obeervcd  tkiM  *lbe  wert 
of  Proft*mor  HeyM  will  in  a  great  moastuv  pnchad* 
the  ik^i'ssity  of  farther  colbOiuna,  from  which  nothlu  <rf 
con^niuenoe  can  be  expected,  Whi»n  the  Gnwk^n- 
guage  is  bettor  understood  than  it  to  at  |>rteral,  U  wiU  b« 
retKjrUHl  to  as  a  rich  repository  of  philologkal  infona*- 
Iknu^^EdinHu^gk  Review^  Julv,  180X 

*  Dr.  Warton  (Joseph)  hemi  m«ler  of  WtocbMw 
School,  upwards  of  thirty  years,  wberv  he  p<%sklaa  with 
high  reputation ;  author  of  ^  Esmy  on  the  Writiin  and 
Genius  of  Pope,*^  and  of  an  ediitk«er  the  WorksoTpbm, 
in0vol9.8ro.  He  was  brother  lo  Thoosaa  WwiDa.  wea 
known  for  his  History  of  Engtbh  PMCry.    IMhI  im  VSm 

t  Private  correspoudeace. 
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When  January  returns,  you  have  your  feel- 
ings concerning  me,  and  Huch  as  prove  the 
faithfulness  of  your  friendship.*  I  have  mine 
also  concerning  myself,  but  they  are  of  a  cast 
difierent  from  yours.  Yours  have  a  mixture 
of  sympathy  and  tender  solicitude,  which 
makes  them,  perhaps,  not  altogether  un- 
pleasant Mine,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  an 
unmixed  nature,  and  consist,  simply  and 
merely,  of  the  most  alarming  apprehensions. 
Twice  has  that  month  returned  upon  me,  ac- 
companied by  such  horrors  as  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  ever  made  part  of  the  expe- 
rience of  any  other  man.  I  accordingly  look 
forward  to  it,  and  meet  it,  with  a  dread  not 
to  be  imagined.  I  number  the  nights  as 
they  pass,  and  in  the  morning  bless  myself 
that  another  night  is  gone,  and  no  harm  has 
happened.  This  may  argue,  perhaps,  some 
ixabecility  of  mind,  and  no  small  degree  of 
it ;  but  it  is  natural,  I  believe,  and  so  natural 
OS  to  be  necessary  and  unavoidable.  I  know 
that  God  is  not  governed  by  secondary  causes, 
in  any  of  his  operations,  and  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  all  so  many  agents  in  his 
hand,  which  strike  only  when  he  bids  them. 
I  know  consequently  that  one  month  is  as 
dangerous  to  me  as  another,  and  that,  in  the 
midiile  of  summer,  at  noonday,  and  in  the 
clear  sunshine,  I  am  in  reality,  unless  guard- 
ed by  him,  as  much  exposed  as  when  fast 
asleep  at  midnight,  and  in  midwinter.  But 
we  are  not  always  the  wiser  for  our  knowl- 
edge, and  I  can  no  more  avail  myself  of 
mine,  than  if  it  were  in  the  head  of  another 
man,  and  not  in  my  own.  I  have  heard  of 
bodily  aches  and  ails,  that  have  been  particu- 
larly troublesome  when  the  season  returned 
in  which  the  hurt  that  occasioned  them  was 
received.  The  mind,  I  believe  (with  my  own, 
however,  I  am  sure  it  is  so),  is  liable  to  simi- 
lar periodical  affection.  But  February  is 
come,  my  terror  is  passed,  and  some  shades 
of  llie  gloom  that  attended  his  presence  have 
passed  with  him.  1  look  forward  with  a  lit^ 
tie  cheerfulness  to  the  buds  and  the  leaves 
that  uill  soon  appear,  and  say  to  myself,  till 
they  turn  yellow  I  will  make  myself  easy. 
The  year  will  go  round,  and  January  will 
approach.  I  shall  tremble  again,  and  I  know 
it;  but  in  the  meantime  I  will  be  as  comfort- 
able as  I  can.  Thus,  in  respect  to  peace  of 
mind,  such  as  it  is  that  I  enjoy,  I  subsist,  as 
tiie  poor  are  vulgarly  said  to  do,  from  hand 
to  mouth  ;  and  of  a  Christian,  such  as  you 
ooce  knew  me,  am,  by  a  strange  transforma- 
tion, become  an  Epiciu'ean  philosopher,  bear- 
ing this  motto  on  my  mind, — Quid  sk  futU' 
rum  crastfuge  qu(crere. 

I  hftve  run  on  in  a  strain  that  the  begin- 
ning of  your  letter  suggested  to  me,  with 

*  January  WM  a  Mrnson  of  the  year  when  Uie  nervoas 
defireMiun  uader  which  Cowper  hibored  was  generally 
<Im»  muat  aevere. 


such  impetuosity,  that  I  have  notfleft  myself 
opportunity  to  write  more  by  the  present 
post;  and,  being  unwilling  that  you  should 
wait  longer  for  what  will  be  worth  nothing 
when  you  get  it,  will  only  express  the  great 
pleasure  we  feel  on  hearing,  as  we  did  lately 
from  Mr.  Bull,  that  Mrs.  ^iewton  is  so  much 
better. 

Truly  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  9, 17W. 

I  have  sent  you  lately  scraps  instead  of 
letters,  having  had  occasion  to  answer  imme- 
diately on  the  receipt,  which  always  happens 
while  I  am  deep  in  Homer. 

I  knew  when  I  recommended  Johnson  to 
you,  that  you  would  find  some  way  to  servc 
him,  and  so  it  has  happened ;  for,  notwith- 
standing your  own  apprehensions  to  the  con- 
trary, you  have  already  procured  him  a  chap- 
lainship:*  this  is  pretty  well,  considering 
that  it  is  an  early  day,  and  that  you  have  but 
just  be^un  to  know  that  there  is  such  a  man 
under  heaven.  I  had  rather  myself  be  pa^ 
tronized  by  a  person  of  small  interest,  with 
a  heart  like  yours,  than  by  the  Chancellor 
himself,  if  he  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  me. 

If  I  did  not  desire  you  to  make  my  ac- 
knowledgments to  Anonymous,  as  I  be- 
lieve I  did  not,  it  was  beT^ause  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  am  warranted  to  do  so.  But 
the  omission  is  of  less  consequence,  because, 
whoever  he  is,  though  he  has  no  objection  to 
doing  the  kindest  things,  he  seems  to  have 
an  aversion  to  the  thanks  they  merit 

You  must  know  that  two  odes  composed 
by  Horace  have  lately  been  discovered  at 
Rome.f  I  wanted  them  transcribed  into  the 
blank  leaves  of  a  little  Horace  of  mine,  and 
Mrs.  Throckmorton  performed  that  service 

*  The  poet's  kinsman  was  made  chaplain  to  Dr.  Spen- 
cer Modan,  the  Bishop  of  Peterl)orough. 

t  These  Odes  proved  to  be  fonjeries.  They  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  found  in  the  Palatine  Library,  and 
communicated  to  the  public  by  Gaspar  Pallavicini,  the 
sul>-Ubrariau.    We  have  room  only  for  the  following;  :— 

AD  8ALIUX   FLOKUM. 

Discolor  grandem  gravat  ava  raroom ; 
In^tat  Auturonus ;  glacialis  auno 
Mox  hyems  volvente  adiret,  capillte 

Horrida  ouiis. 

Jam  licet  Nymphas  trenid^  fugacee 
Insequi,  lento  pcnlo  detlnendas, 
Et  labris  captw,  slmulantis  iram, 

Oacolaflgi. 

Jam  licit  rino  madidos  vetosto 
De  die  letum  recinare  carmen ; 
Flore,  si  te  des  hilamm,  licebit 

Saraere  noctem 

Jam  Tide  curas  Aquilone  sparaas 
Mens  viri  fortis  sibi  constat,  utrum 
Serins  leUii  citiobve  trisUs 

Advolat  bora. 

There  is  a  false  quantity  in  the  first  stanza,  which 
affords  presumptive  evidence  of  forRery. 
The  tiUe  of  the  second  Ode  is,  **  Ad  Libr  ira  Saum.** 
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for  me ;  in  a  blank  leaf,  therefore,  of  the  same 
book,  I  wrote  the  following : — 

TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON, 

On  fur  beauUftd  Transcript  of  Horace's  Ode^ 

AO  LIBRUM  8UUM. 

Maria,  could  Horace  have  guessed 

What  honors  awaited  hb  ode, 
To  his  own  little  volume  address'd, 

The  honor  which  yoxx.  have  bcstow'd, 
Who  have  traced  it  in  characters  here, 

So  elegant,  even,  and  neat ; 
He  had  laugh'd  at  the  critical  sneer. 

Which  he  seems  to  have  trembled  to  meet 

And  sneer  if  you  please,  he  had  said, 

Hereafter  a  nymph  shall  arise. 
Who  shall  give  me,  when  you  are  all  dead, 

The  glory  your  mahce  denies. 
Shall  dignity  give  to  my  lay, 

Although  but  a  mere  bagatelle ; 
And  even  a  poet  shall  say, 

Nothing  ever  was  written  so  well. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  96, 1790. 

You  have  set  my  heart  at  ease,  my  cousin, 
so  far  as  you  are  yourself  the  object  of  its 
anxieties.  What  other  troubles  it  feels  can 
be  cured  by  God  alone.  But  you  are  never 
silent  a  week  longer  than  usual,  without  giv- 
ing an  opportunity  to  my  imagination  (ever 
fruitful  in  flowers  of  a  sable  hue)  to  tease 
me  with  them  day  and  night  London  is  in- 
deed a  pestilent  place,  as  you  call  it ;  and  I 
would,  with  all  my  heart,  that  thou  hadst  less 
to  do  with  it ;  were  you  under  the  same  roof 
with  me,  I  should  know  you  to  be  safe,  and 
should  never  distress  you  with  melancholy 
letters. 

I  feel  myself  well  enough  inclined  to  the 
measure  you  propose,  and  will  show  to  your 
new  acquaintance,  with  all  my  heart,  a  sam- 
ple of  my  translation,  but  it  shall  not  be,  if 
you  please,  taken  from  the  Odyssey.  It  is  a 
poem  of  a  gentler  character  than  the  Iliad, 
and,  as  I  propose  to  carry  her  by  a  coup  de 
main,  I  shall  employ  Achilles,  Agamemnon, 
and  the  two  armies  of  Greece  and  Troy  in 
my  service.  I  will  accordingly  send  you  in 
the  box  that  I  received  from  you  last  night 
the  two  first  books  of  the  Iliad  for  that  lady's 
perusal ;  to  those  I  have  oiven  a  third  revisal; 
for  them  therefore  I  will  oe  answerable,  and 
am  not  afraid  to  stake  the  credit  of  my  work 
upon  fhem  with  her,  or  with  any  living  wight, 
especially  one  who  understands  the  original. 
I  do  not  mean  that  even  they  are  finished, 
for  I  shall  examine  and  cross-examine  them 

J'et  again,  and  so  you  may  tell  her ;  but  I 
:now  that  they  will  not  disgrace  me :  where- 
as it  is  so  long  since  I  have  looked  at  the 
Odyssey,  that  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it 


They  shall  set  sail  from  Olney  on  Monday 
morning  in  the  diUgence,  and  will  reach  you, 
I  hope,  in  the  evening.  As  soon  as  she  baa 
done  with  them,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  them 
again,  for  the  time  draws  near  when  I  shall 
want  to  give  them  the  last  touch. 

I  am  delighted  with  Mrs.  Bodham's*  kind- 
ness in  giving  me  the  only  picture  of  my  mo- 
ther that  is  to  be  found,  I  suppose,  in  all  the 
world.  I  had  rather  possess  it  than  the  rich- 
est jewel  in  the  British  crown,  for  I  loved 
her  with  an  affection  that  her  death,  fifty-two 
years  since,  has  not  in  the  least  abated.  I 
remember  her  too,  young  as  I  was  when  she 
died,  well  enough  to  know  that  it  is  a  very 
exact  resemblance  of  her,  and  as  sueh  it  is  to 
me  invaluable.  Everybody  loved  her,  and, 
with  an  amiable  character  so  impressed  upon 
all  her  features,  everybody  was  sure  to  do  so. 

I  have  a  very  affectionate  and  a  very  clever 
letter  from  Johnson,  who  promises  me  the 
transcript  of  the  books  entrusted  to  him  in  a 
few  days.  I  have  a  great  love  for  that  young 
man ;  he  has  some  drops  of  the  same  stream 
in  his  veins  that  once  animated  the  origina] 
of  that  dear  picture.!  ^»  C- 


TO  MBS.   BODHAM. 

Weslon,  Feb.  S7,  17M. 

My  dearest  Rose,J — Whom  I  thought 
withered  and  fallen  from  the  stalk,  but  whom 
I  find  still  alive :  nothing  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  to  know  it,  and  to  learn  it  from 
yourself.  I  loved  you  dearly  when  you  were 
a  child,  and  love  vou  not  a  jot  the  less  for 
having  ceased  to  oe  so.  Every  creature  that 
bears  any  aflinity  to  my  mother  is  dear  to  me, 
and  you,  the  daughter  of  her  brother,  are  but 
one  remove  distant  from  her :  I  love  yon  tliere- 
fore,  and  love  you  much,  both  for  her  sake 
and  for  your  own.  The  world  could  not  have 
furnished  you  with  a  present  so  acceptable  to 
me  as  the  picture  which  vou  have  so  kindly 
sent  me.  I  received  it  the  night  before  last, 
and  viewed  it  with  a  trepidation  of  nerves 
and  spirits  somewhat  akin  to  what  I  should 
have  felt,  had  the  dear  original  presented  her- 
self to  my  embraces.  I  kissed  it,  and  hong 
it  where  it  is  the  last  object  that  I  see  at  night, 
and,  of  course,  the  first  on  which  I  open  my 
eyes  in  the  morning.  She  died  when  I  bad 
completed  my  sixth  year,  yet  I  remember  her 
well,  and  am  an  ocular  witness  of  the  great 
fidelity  of  the  copy.  I  remember  too  a  mol- 
titude  of  the  maternal  tendernesses  whkh  I 
received  from  her,  and  which  have  endeared 

*  Mrs.  Bodham  waa  s  coasin  of  Co#per^  <'*»«**<*f«iMf 
wiUi  him  by  his  maternal  &mUy«  Um  Doao«a. 

t  The  manner  in  which  Cowper  speaks  of  his  kiasmam 
U  uniformly  the  same — kind«aflectiauate«  and  endearing. 

X  Bflrs.  Bodham  was  always  addr««ed  by  Oowper  m 
this  playHil  and  corapUmentary  style,  Hkni^  ber  ~   ~ 
tian  name  was  Amu 
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her  memory  to  me  beyond  expression.*  There 
is  in  me,  I  believe,  more  of  the  Donne  than 
the  Cowper,  and  though  I  love  all  of  both 
names,  and  have  a  thousand  reasons  to  love 
those  of  my  own  name,  yet  I  feel  the  bond  of 
nature  draw  me  vehemently  to  your  side.  I 
was  thought,  in  the  days  of  my  childhood, 
much  to  resemble  my  mother,  and  in  my  natu- 
ral temper,  of  which  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight 
I  must  be  supposed  a  competent  judge,  can 
trace  both  her  and  my  late  uncle,  your  father. 
Somewhat  of  his  irritability,  and  a  little  I 

would  hope  both  of  his  and  of  her , 

I  know  not  what  to  call  it  without  seeming 
to  praise  myself,  which  is  not  my  intention, 
but  speaking  to  you,  I  will  even  speak  out, 
and  say  good  nature.  Add  to  all  this,  I  deal 
much  in  poetry,  as  did  our  venerable  ancestor, 
flie  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,!  and  I  think  I  shall 
have  proved  myself  a  Donne  at  all  points. 
The  truth  is,  that  whatever  1  am,  I  love  you 
all. 

I  account  it  a  happy  event  that  brought  the 
dear  boy,  your  nephew,  to  my  knowledge,  and 
that,  breaking  through  all  the  restraints  which 
his  natural  bashfuiness  imposed  on  him,  he 
determined  to  find  me  out  He  is  amiable  to 
a  degree  that  I  have  seldom  seen,  and  I  often 
long  with  impatience  to  see  him  again. 

My  dearest  cousin,  what  shall  I  say  in  an- 
swer to  your  affectionate  invitation  ?  I  must 
say  this,  I  cannot  come  now,  nor  soon,  and  I 
wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could.  But  I  will 
tell  you  what  may  be  done,  perhaps,  and  it 
will  answer  to  us  just  as  well:  you  and  Mr. 
Bodiiam  can  come  to  Weston,  can  you  not  ? 
The  summer  is  at  hand,  there  are  roads  and 
wheels  to  bring  you,  and  you  are  neither  of 
you  translating  Homer.    I  am  crazed  that  I 

*  No  prenent  could  po«slbly  have  been  more  acceptable 
to  Cowpcr  thao  the  receipt  of  bit  mother's  picture.  He 
ci>mpt**»»d  the  bentitiful  verses,  on  this  occasion,  so  ten- 
derly dencriptive  of  the  impression  made  on  his  youthmi 
imatilnation  by  the  remembrance  of  her  Tirtues.  We 
extract  the  following  passage  :— 

My  mother !  when  I  leamM  that  thou  wast  dead. 
Bay,  WBSt  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
HoverM  thy  spirit  o^cr  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  oven  then,  life's  Journev  Just  begtm? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unTelU,  a  kku ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  In  bliss — 
Ah,  that  innternal  i^mile  I  It  answers— Yes. 
1  heAfd  the  bell  tolPd  on  thy  burinl  day, 
I  «tw  the  hearm  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  tVoro  my  nursery- window,  drew 
A  lung,  long  »igh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  ¥— It  was.    Where  thou  art  gone. 
Alliens  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
hlny  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
Tlie  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 
Thy  maidens,  gricv*d  themselves  at  ray  concern, 
Ort  gnve  mo  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
Whm  ardently  I  wlsh'd,  I  long  bHieved, 
And,  di^ppuinted  still,  was  still  deceived ; 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow^  even  firom  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went. 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  leamM  at  lost  submission  to  my  lot. 
But,  tliongh  I  less  deplored  tht«e,  ne*cr  forgot 

t  Dr.  John  Donne,  an  eminent  and  learned  divine, 
whoee  Ufe  li»  written  by  l2aak  Walton.  Bom  1573,  died 
1631. 


cannot  ask  you  all  together  for  want  of  house 
room,  but  for  Mr.  Bodham  and  yourself  we 
have  i^ood  room,  and  equally  food  for  any 
third  in  the  shape  of  a  Donne,  whether  named 
Hewitt,'"  Bodham,  Balls,  or  Johnson,  or  by 
whatever  name  distinguished.  Mrs.  Hewitt 
has  particular  claims  upon  me ;  she  was  my 
playfellow  at  Berkhamstead,  and  has  a  share 
in  my  warmest  affections.  Pray  tell  her  so ! 
Neither  do  I  at  all  forget  my  cousin  Harriet 
She  and  I  have  been  many  a  time  merry  at 
Catfield,  and  have  made  the  parsonage  ring 
with  laughter : — Give  my  love  to  her.  Assure 
yourself,  my  dearest  cousin,  that  I  shall  re- 
ceive you,  as  if  you  were  my  sister,  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  is,  for  my  sake,  prepared  to  do  the 
same.  When  she  has  seen  you  she  will  love 
you  for  your  own. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham  for  his 
kindness  to  my  Homer,  and  with  my  love  to 
you  all,  and  with  Mrs.  Unwin's  kind  respects, 
am, 

My  dear,  dear  Rose,  ever  yours, 

W.  C. 

P.  S. — ^I  mourn  the  death  of  your  poor 
brother  Castress,  whom  I  should  have  seen 
had  he  lived,  and  should  have  seen  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  He  was  an  amaible  boy, 
and  I  was  very  fond  of  him. 

SlUl  another  P,  8. — ^I  find  on  consulting 
Mrs.  Unwin  that  I  have  underrated  our  capa- 
bilities, and  that  we  have  not  only  room  for 
you  and  Mr.  Bodham,  but  for  two  of  your  sex, 
and  even  for  your  nephew  into  the  bargain. 
We  shall  be  happy  to  have  it  ail  so  occupied. 

Your  nephew  tells  me  that  his  sister,  in  the 
qualities  of  the  mind,  resembles  you;  that  is 
enough  to  make  her  dear  to  me,  and  I  beg  you 
will  assure  her  that  she  is  so.  Let  it  not  be 
long  before  I  hear  from  you. 


TO  JOHH  JOHNSON,   ESQ. 

Weston,  Feb.  38, 1790. 

My  dear  Cousin  John, — ^I  have  much  wi.shed 
to  hear  from  you,  and,  though  you  are  wel- 
come to  write  to  Mrs.  Unwin  as  often  as  you 
please,  I  wish  myself  to  be  numbered  among 
your  correspondents. 

I  shall  find  time  to  answer  you,  doubt  it 
not !  Be  as  busy  as  we  may,  we  can  always 
find  time  to  do  what  is  agreeable  to  us.  By 
the  way,  lAd  you  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Unwin  ? 
I  am  witness  that  she  addressed  one  to  you 
before  you  went  into  Norfolk,  but  yourmathe- 
matico-poetical  head  forgot  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  it* 

I  was  never  more  pleased  in  my  life  than 
to  learn  from  herself,  that  my  dearest  Rosef 
is  still  alive.  Had  she  not  engaged  me  to 
love  her  by  the  sweetness  of  her  character 

*  The  Rev.  J.  Johnson^a  sister. 
t  Mrs.  Ann  Bodham. 
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when  a  child,  she  would  have  done  it  effectn- 
ally  now  by  making  me  the  most  acceptable 
present  in  the  world,  my  own  dear  mother's 
picture.  I  am  perhaps  the  only  person  livin? 
who  remembers  her,  but  I  remember  her  well, 
and  can  attest  on  my  own  knowledge  the 
truth  of  the  resemblance.  Amiable  and  ele- 
cant  as  the  countenance  is,  such  exactly  was 
her  own ;  she  was  one  of  the  tenderest  pa- 
rents, and  so  just  a  copy  of  her  is  therefore 
to  me  invaluable. 

I  wrote  yesterday  to  my  Rose,  to  tell  her 
all  this,  and  to  thank  her  for  her  kindness 
in  sending  it  Neither  do  I  forget  your  kind- 
ness, who  intimated  to  her  that  I  should  be 
happy  to  possess  it 

She  invites  me  into  Norfolk,  but  alas !  she 
might  as  well  invite  the  house  in  which  I 
dwell ;  for,  all  other  considerations  and  im- 
pediments apart,  how  is  it  possible  that  a 
translator  of  Homer  should  lumber  to  such  a 
distance !  fiut,  though  I  cannot  comply  with 
her  kind  invitation,  I  have  made  myself  the 
best  amends  in  my  power,  by  inviting  her  and 
all  the  family  of  Donnes  to  Weston.  Perhaps 
we  could  not  accommodate  them  all  at  once, 
but  in  succession  we  could,  and  can  at  any 
time  find  room  for  five,  three  of  them  being 
females,  and  one  a  married  one.  You  are  a 
mathematician ;  tell  me  then  how  five  persons 
can  be  lodged  in  three  beds  (two  males  and 
three  females)  and  I  shall  have  good  hope  that 
you  will  proceed  a  senior  optime.  It  would 
make  me  happy  to  see  our  house  so  furnished. 
As  to  yourself,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  subsca- 
larian,  or  a  man  that  sleeps  under  the  stairs,* 
I  should  have  no  objection  at  all,  neither  could 
you  possibly  have  any  yourself  to  the  garret, 
as  a  place  in  which  you  might  be  disposed  of 
with  great  felicity  of  accommodation. 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  services  in  the 
transcribing  way,  and  would  by  no  means  have 
you  despair  of  an  opportunity  to  serve  me  in 
the  same  way  yet  again ; — write  to  me  soon, 
and  tell  me  when  I  shall  see  you. 

I  have  not  said  the  half  that  I  have  to  say, 
but  breakfast  is  at  hand,  which  always  termi- 
nates my  epistles. 

What  have  you  done  with  your  poem? 
The  trimming  that  it  procured  you  here  has 
not,  J  hope,  put  you  out  of  conceit  with  it 
entirely ;  you  are  more  than  equal  to  the  al- 
teration that  it  needs.  Only  remember  that 
in  writing,  perspicuity  is  aiways  ^ore  than 
half  the  battle ;  the  want  of  it  is  the  ruin  of 
more  than  half  the  poetry  that  is  published. 
A  meaning  that  does  not  stare  you  in  the  face 
is  as  bad  as  no  meaning,  because  nobody  will 
take  the  pains  to  poke  for  it  So  now  adieu 
for  the  present  Beware  of  killing  yourself 
with  problems,  for,  if  you  do,  you  mil  never 
live  to  be  anotiier  Sir  Isaac 

*  This  expmtioD  mDudes  to  the  Bltaation  of  the  roonu 
90CQpi«d  by  him  at  Caius  OoUefe,  Cambridge. 


Mrs.  Unwin's  affectionale  remembnaces 
attend  you ;  Lady  Hesketh  is  much  disposed 
to  love  you ;  perhaps  most  who  know  you 
have  some  little  tendency  the  same  wa): 


TO  ULDT  HSSKETH. 

The  Lodge,  Bfardi  8,  nn. 

My  dearest  Cousin^ — ^I  thank  thee  much 
and  oft,  for  negociating  so  well  this  poetical 

concern  with  Mrs. ,  and  for  sending  mo 

her  opinion  in  her  own  hand.  I  should  be 
unreasonable  indeed  not  to  be  highly  gratified 
by  it,  and  I  like  it  the  better  for  being  mod- 
estly expressed.  It  is,  as  you  know,  and  it 
shall  be  some  months  longer,  my  daily  business 
to  polish  and  improve  what  is  acne,  that  when 
the  whole  shall  appear  she  may  find  her  ex- 
pectations answered.  I  am  glad  also  that 
thou  didst  send  her  the  sixteenth  Odyssey, 
though,  as  I  said  before,  I  know  not  at  all  at 
present  whereof  it  is  made ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  thou  wouldst  not  have  sent  it,  badst  thou 
not  conceived  a  good  opinion  of  it  thyself, 
and  thought  that  it  would  do  me  credit  It 
was  very  kind  in  thee  to  sacrifice  to  this  Mi- 
nerva on  my  account 

For  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the 
Test  Act,  1  cannot  do  better  than  refer  thee 
to  my  poem,  entitled  and  called  **  Expostula- 
tion." I  have  there  expressed  myself  not 
much  in  its  favor,  considering  it  in  a  religious 
view ;  and  in  a  political  one,  I  like  it  not  a 
jot  the  better.*  I  am  neither  Tory  nor  high 
Churchman,  but  an  old  Wliig,  as  my  father 
was  before  me ;  and  an  enemy,  consequently, 
to  all  tyrannical  impositions. 

Mrs.  Unwin  bids  me  return  thee  many 
thanks  for  thy  inquiries  so  kindly  made  con- 
cerning her  health^  She  is  a  little  better  than 
of  late,  but  has  been  ill  continually  ever  sinc« 
last  November.  Everything  that  could  try 
patience  and  submission  she  has  had,  and  her 
submission  and  patience  have  answered  In 
the  trial,  though  mine,  on  her  account  have 
often  failed  sadly. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Johnson,  who  tells  me 
that  he  has  sent  his  transcript  to  you,  begjring 
at  the  same  time  more  copy.  Let  him  have 
it  by  all  means ;  he  is  an  industrious  youth, 
and  I  love  him  dearly.     I  told  him  that  you 

*  The  following  i«  the  paaaage  alluded  to. 

Hast  thou  by  statute  shored  from  ita  dMtffTi 

The  8aviourV  feast,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine, 

And  made  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace 

An  ofHce-key,  a  picklock  Ui  a  place  T 

That  infidels  mav  prove  their  tlUe  Kood, 

By  an  oath  dipp*^d  in  sacramental  blood  f 

A  blot  that  wUl  be  stiU  a  blot,  in  spite 

Of  all  that  grave  apologists  may  write : 

And,  though  a  bishop  toil  to  dcaose  the  stain, 

He  wipes  and  scours  the  ellv«tr  cup  In  rain. 

And  hast  thou  sworn  on  every  sliipit  peeMnee, 

Till  pefjuriea  are  common  aa  Md  peQor« 

Whue  thousands,  careJeee  of  the  damaing  sin. 

Kiss  the  book^s  outside,  who  iwVr  lookVf  within  t 

Ttie  Teat  Act  is  now  repealed. 
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are  disposed  to  love  him  a  little.  A  new 
poem  is  born  on  the  receipt  of  my  mother's 
pieture : — thoa  shalt  have  it 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  March  11, 1790. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^I  was  glad  to  hear  from 
you,  for  a  line  from  you  gives  me  always 
much  pleasure,  but  was  not  much  gladdened 
by  the  contents  of  your  letter.    The  state  of 
your  health,  which  I  have  learned  more  accu- 
rately perhaps  from  my  cousin,  except  in  this 
last  instance,  than  from  yourself,  has  alarmed 
me,  and  even  she  has  collected  her  informa- 
tion upon  that  subject  more  from  your  looks 
than  from  your  own  acknowledgments.    To 
complain  much  and  often  of  our  indisposi- 
tions  does  not  always  insure  the  pity  of  the 
hearer,  perhaps  sometimes  forfeits  it ;  but  to 
dissemble  them  altogether,  or  at  least  to  sup- 
press the  worst,  is  attended  ultimately  with 
an  inconvenience  greater  still ;  the  secret  will 
out  at  last,  and  our  friends,  unprepared  to  re- 
ceive it,  are  doubly  distressed  about  us.    In 
saying  this,  I  squint  a  little  at  Mrs.  Unwin, 
who  will  read  it ;  it  is  with  her,  as  with  you, 
the  only  subject  on  which  she  practices  any 
dissimulation  at  all;  the  consequence  is,  that, 
when  she  is  much  indisposed,  1  never  believe 
myself  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth,  live 
in  constant  expectation  of  hearing  something 
worse,  and  at  the  long  run  am  seldom  disap- 
pointed.     It  seems,  therefore,  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  so  even  in  this,  the  better  course 
on  the  whole  to  appear  what  we  are ;  not  to 
lay  the  fears  of  our  friends  asleep  by  cheerful 
looks,  which  do  not  probably  belong  to  us,  or 
by  letters  written  as  if  we  were  well,  when 
in  fact  we  are  very  much  otherwise.    On 
condition,  however,  that  you  act  differently 
towards  me  for  the  future,  I  will  pardon  the 
past,  and  she  may  gather  from  my  clemency 
^own  to  you  some  hopes,  on  the  same  con- 
ditions, of'^similar  clemency  to  herself. 

W.C. 


TO  MRS.  KING.* 

Wcatoo,  March  12, 1790. 

My  dear  Madam, — I  live  in  such  a  nook, 
have  so  few  opportunities  of  hearing  news, 
and  so  little  time  to  read  it,  that  to  me  to 
begin  a  letter  seems  always  a  sort  of  forlorn 
hope.  Can  it  be  possible,  I  say  to  myself, 
that  I  should  have  anything  to  communicate? 
These  misgivings  have  an  ill  effect,  so  far  as 
my  ponctuality  is  concerned,  and  are  apt  to 
deter  me  from  the  business  of  letter-writ- 
ing, as  from  an  enterprise  altogether  imprac- 
ticaUe. 

I  will  not  say  that  you  are  more  pleased 

*  PriTate  corraqKmdeaoe. 


with  my  trifles  than  they  deserve,  lest  I  should 
seem  to  call  your  judgment  in  question ;  but 
I  suspect  that  a  little  partiality  to  the  brother 
of  my  brother  enters  into  the  opinion  you 
form  of  them.     No  matter,  however,  by  what 
you  are  influenced,  it  is  for  my  interest  that 
you  should  like  them  at  any  rate,  because, 
such  as  they  are,  they  are  the  only  return  I 
can  make  you  for  all  your  kindness.    This 
consideration  will  have  two  effects;  it  will 
have  a  tendency  to  make  me  more  industri- 
ous in  the  production  of  such  pieces,  and 
more  attentive  to  the  manner  in  which  I  write 
them.    This  reminds  me  of  a  piece  in  your 
possession,  which  I  will  entreat  you  to  com- 
mit to  the  flames,  because  I  am  somewhat 
ashamed  of  it     To  make  you  amends,  I 
hereby  promise  to  send  you  a  new  edition  of 
it  when  time  shall  serve,  delivered  from  the 
passages  that  I  dislike  in  the  first,  and  in  other 
respects  amended.    The  piece  that  I  mean,  is 
one  entitled— **  To  Lady  Hesketh  on  her 
furnishing  for  me  our  house  at  Weston"— 
or,  as  the  lawyers  say,  words  to  that  amount. 
I  have,  likewise,  since  I  sent  you  the  last 
packet,  been  delivered  of  two  or  three  other 
brats,  and,  as  the  year  proceeds,  shall  prob- 
ably add  to  the  number.      All  that  come 
shall  be  basketed  in  time,  and  conveyed  to 
your  door. 

I  have  lately  received  from  a  female  cousin 
of  mine  in  ^forfolk,  whom  I  have  not  seen 
these  five-and-thirty  years,  a  picture  of  my 
own  mother.  She  died  when  I  wanted  two 
days  of  being  six  years  old ;  yet  I  remember 
her  perfectly,  find  the  picture  a  strong  like- 
ness of  her,  and,  because  her  memory  has 
been  ever  precious  to  me,  have  written  a  poem 
on  the  receipt  of  it :  a  poem  which,  one  ex- 
cepted, I  had  more  pleasure  in  writing  than 
any  that  I  ever  wrote.  That  one  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  lady  whom  I  expect  in  a  few 
minutes  to  come  down  to  breakfast,  and  who 
has  supplied  to  me  the  place  of  my  own 
motlier — my  own  invaluable  mother,  these 
six-and-twenty  years.  Some  sons  may  be 
said  to  have  had  many  fathers,  but  a  plurali- 
ty  of  mothers  is  not  common. 

Adieu,  my  dear  madam ;  be  assured  that  I 
always  think  of  you  with  much  esteem  and 
affection,  and  am,  with  mine  and  Mrs.  Unwinds 
best  compliments  toyou  and  yours,  most  un- 
feignedly  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

W.C 


TO  IfRS.   THROCKMORTON. 

Th«  Lodge,  March  SI,  1790. 

My  dearest  Madam, — I  shall  only  observe 
on  the  subject  of  your  absence,  that  you  have 
stretched  it  since  you  went,  and  have  made  it 
a  week   longer.    Weston  is  sadly  uvked^ 

*  A  common  provincialiun  in  Buckinghamahire,  prob* 
ably  a  corrupUoo  of  %nf9%th. 
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without  you ;  and  here  are  two  of  na,  who 
will  he  heartily  ghid  to  see  you  again.  I  be- 
lieve yon  are  happier  at  home  than  anywhere, 
which  is  a  comfortable  belief  to  your  neigh- 
bors, because  it  affords  assuranee  that,  since 
you  are  neither  lilcely  to  ramble  for  pleasure, 
nor  to  meet  with  any  avocations  of  business, 
while  Weston  shall  continue  to  be  your  home, 
it  will  not  often  want  you. 

The  two  first  books  of  my  Diad  have  been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  and  scrutiny  of  a 
great  critic  of  your  sex,  at  the  instance  of  my 
cousin,  as  you  may  suppose.  The  lady  is 
mistress  of  more  tongues  than  a  few  (it  is  to 
be  hoped  she  is  single) ;  and  particularly  she 
is  mistress  of  the  Greek."^  She  returned 
them  with  expressions,  that, if  anjrthing  could 
make  a  poet  prouder  than  all  poets  naturally 
are,  would  have  made  me  so.  I  tell  you  this, 
because  I  know  that  you  all  interest  your- 
selves in  the  success  of  the  said  Iliad. 

My  periwig  is  arrived,  and  is  the  very  per- 
fection of  all  periwigs,  having  only  one  fault ; 
which  is,  that  mv  head  vnll  only  go  into  the 
first  half  of  it,  the  other  half,  or  the  upper 
part  of  it,  continuing  still  unoccupied.  My 
artist  in  this  way  at  Olney  has,  however,  un- 
dertaken to  make  the  whole  of  it  tenantable, 
and  then  I  shall  be  twenty  years  younger 
than  you  have  ever  seen  me. 

I  heard  of  your  birth-day  very  early  in  the 
morning;  the  news  came  from  the  steeple. 

W.  C. 


The  following  letter  is  interesting  as  re- 
cording his  opinion  of  the  style  best  adapted 
to  a  translation  of  Homer. 

TO  LADT   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  83, 1790. 
I  rejoice,  my  dearest  cousin,  that  my  MSS. 
have  roamed  the  earth  so  successfully,  and 
have  met  with  no  disaster.  The  single  book 
excepted,  that  went  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Thame-s  and  rose  again,  they  have  been  for- 
tunate without  exception.  I  am  not  super- 
stitious, but  have,  nevertheless,  as  good  a 
ri«^ht  to  believe  that  adventure  an  omen,  and 
a  favorable  one,  as  Swift  had  to  interpret  as 
he  did  the  loss  of  a  fine  fish,  which  he  had  no 
sooner  laid  on  the  bank  than  it  flounced  into 
the  water  again.  This,  he  tells  us  himself, 
he  always  considered  as  a  type  of  his  future 
disappointments ;  and  why  may  not  I  as  well 
consider  the  marvellous  recovery  of  my  lost 
book  from  the  bottom  of  the  Thames  as  tjrpi- 
cal  of  its  future  prosperity?  To  say  the 
truth,  I  have  no  fears  now  about  the  success 
of  my  translation,  though  in  time  past  I  have 
had  many.  I  knew  there  was  a  style  some- 
where, could  I  but  find  it,  in  which  Homer 
ought  to  be  rendered,  and  which  alone  would 

•Mni.  Outer. 


suit  him.  Long  time  I  blundered  about  it, 
ere  I  could  attain  to  any  decided  judgment 
on  the  matter ;  at  first,  I  was  betrayed  by  a 
desire  of  accommodating  my  language  to  the 
simplicity  of  his  into  much  of  the  quaintness 
that  belonged  to  our  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  the  course  of  many  revisala  I 
have  delivered  myself  from  this  evil,  I  believe, 
entirely ;  but  I  have  done  it  slowly,  and  as  a 
man  separates  himself  frt>m  his  mistress  when 
he  is  goingto  marry.  I  had  so  strong  a  pre- 
dilection in  fiivor  of  this  style  at  first,  thai  I 
was  crazed  to  find  that  others  were  not  as 
much  enamored  with  it  as  myself.  At  every 
passage  of  that  sort  wluch  I  obliterated,  I 
groaned  bitterly,  and  said  to  myself,  I  am 
spoiling  my  work  to  please  those  who  have 
no  taste  for  the  simple  graces  of  antiquity. 
But,  in  measure  as  I  adopted  a  more  modem 
phraseology,  I  became  a  convert  to  their 
opinion,  and,  in  the  last  revisal,  which  I  am 
now  making,  am  not  sensible  of  having 
spared  a  single  expression  of  the  obsolete 
kind.  I  see  my  work  so  much  improved  by 
this  alteration,  that  I  am  filled  with  wonder 
at  my  own  backwardness  to  assent  to  the 
necessity  of  it,  and  the  more  when  I  consider 
that  Milton,  with  whose  manner  I  account 
myself  intimately  acquainted,  is  never  quaint, 
never  twangs  through  the  nose,  but  is  every- 
where grand  and  elegant,  without  resorting 
to  musty  antiquity  for  his  beauties.  On  the 
contrary,  he  took  a  long  stride  forward,  left 
the  language  of  his  own  day  fiir  behind  him, 
and  anticipated  the  expressions  of  a  century 
yet  to  come. 

I  have  now,  as  I  said,  no  longer  any  doubt 
of  the  event,  but  I  will  give  2iee  a  shilling 
if  thou  wilt  tell  me  what  I  shall  say  in  my 
Preface.  It  is  an  afiair  of  much  delicacy,  and 
I  have  as  many  opinions  about  it  as  there  are 
whims  in  a  weathercock. 

Send  my  MSS.  and  thine  when  thou  wilt 
In  a  day  or  two  I  shall  enter  on  the  la«t  Diad ; 
when  I  have  finished  it  I  shall  give  the 
Odyssey  one  more  reading,  and  shall  Uicr&> 
fore  shortly  have  occasion  for  the  copy  in  thy 
possession,  but  you  see  that  there  is  no  need 
to  hurry. 

I  leave  the  little  space  for  Mrs.  Unvrin^s 
use,  who  means,  I  believe,  to  occupy  it, 
And  am  evermore  thine  most  truly, 

W.  C. 

Postscript,  in  the  hand  of  Mrs.  rmrtn. 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  your  lady- 
ship would  oblige  your  unworthy  servant,  if 
you  would  be>  so  good  to  let  me  know  in 
what  point  I  differ  from  you.  All  that  at 
present  I  can  say  is,  that  I  will  readily  sacri- 
fice my  own  opinion,  unless  I  can  give  you  a 
substantial  reason  for  adhering  to  iL 
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TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  March  S3, 1790. 

Your  MSS.  arrived  safe  in  New  Norfolk- 
stnset,  aod  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  labors.  Were  you  now  at  Weston,  I 
could  furnish  you  with  employment  for  some 
weeks,  Hud  shall  perhaps  be  equally  able  to 
do  it  in  summer,  for  i  have  lost  my  best 
amanuensis  in  this  place,  Mr.  G.  Throckmor- 
ton, who  is  gone  to  Bath. 

You  are  a  man  to  be  envied  who  have 
never  read  the  Odyssey,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  amusing  story-oooks  in  the  world. 
There  is  also  much  of  the  finest  poetry  in 
the  world  to  be  found  in  it,  notwithstanding 
all  tliat  Longinus  has  insinuated  to  the  con- 
trary.'^ His  comparison  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  to  the  meridian  and  to  the  declining 
sun  is  pretty,  but,  I  am  persuaded,  not  just. 
The  prettiness  of  it  seduced  him ;  he  was 
otherwise  loo  judicious  a  reader  of  Homer  to 
have  made  it.  I  can  find  in  the  latter  no 
sympMFis  of  impaired  ability,  none  of  the 
elfectWf  age ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
me  a  certainty,  that  Homer,  had  he  written 
the  Odyssey  m  his  youth,  could  not  have 
written  it  better ;  and  if  the  Iliad  in  his  old 
age,  that  he  would  have  written  it  just  as 
well.  A  critic  would  tell  me  that,  instead 
of  urritien,  I  should  have  said  composed.  Very 
likely — ^but  I  am  not  writing  to  one  of  that 
snarling  generation. 

My  bov,  I  long  to  see  thee  again.  It  has 
happened  some  way  or  other,  that  Mrs.  Un- 
win  and  I  have  conceived  a  great  affection 
for  thee.  That  I  should  is  Die  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  (because  thou  art  a  shred  of 
my  own  mother;)  neither  is  the  wonder 
great,  that  she  should  fall  into  the  same  pre- 
dicament ;  for  she  loves  everything  that  I 
love.  You  will  observe  that  your  own  per- 
sonal right  to  be  beloved  makes  no  part  of 
the  consideration.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
touch  with  so  much  tenderness  as  the  vanity 
of  a  young  man ;  because,  I  know  how  ex- 
tremely susceptible  he  is  of  impressions  that 
might  hurt  him  in  that  particular  part  of 
hi:%  composition.  If  you  should  ever  prove  a 
coxcomb,!  from  which  character  you  stand 
just  now  at  a  greater  distance  than  any 
youn^  man  I  know,  it  shall  never  be  said 
that  fhave  made  you  one;  no,  you  will  gain 
nothing  by  me  but  the  honor  or  being  much 
valued  by  a  poor  poet,  who  can  do  you  no 
good  while  he  lives,  and  has  nothing  to  leave 
you  when  he  dies.  If  you  can  be  contented 
to  bo  dear  to  me  on  these  conditions,  so  you 
shall ;  but  other  terms  more  adviintageons 
than  these,  or  more  inviting,  none  have  I  to 
propose. 

*  Loniclnua  oomparc*  the  OdysRey  to  Iho  netting  tun, 
kud  Uio  Iliad.  M  mure  ch{uraclt'ri.<<ttc  or  (he  lol\inotm  ol* 
tiomtr*9  fnni»%  U>  the  Hplcudor  uf  the  ri«»iu^  8un. 

t  No  roan  ever  puMM-med  a  Uitppter  tiXompUun,  Uurough- 
out  nAs  firom  atico  a  UUo. 


Farewell.  Puzzle  not  yourself  about  a 
subject  when  you  write  to  either  of  us :  every- 
thing is  subject  enough  from  those  we  love. 

W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

WestOD,  April  17, 1790. 

Your  letter,  that  now  lies  before  me,  is  al- 
most three  weeks  old,  and  therefore  of  full 
age  to  receive  an  answer,  which  it  shall  have 
without  delay,  if  the  interval  between  the 
present  moment  and  that  of  break£&st  should 
prove  sutficient  for  the  purpose. 

Yours  to  Mrs.  Unwin  was  received  yester- 
day, for  which  she  will  thank  you  in  due  time. 
I  have  also  seen,  and  have  now  in  my  desk, 
your  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh;  she  sent  it 
thinking  that  it  would  divert  me;  in  which 
she  was  not  mistaken.  I  shall  tell  her  when 
I  write  to  her  next,  that  you  long  to  receive 
a  line  from  her.  Give  yourself  no  trouble 
on  the  subject  of  the  politic  device  you  saw 
good  to  recur  to,  when  you  presented  me 
with  your  manuscript;*  it  was  an  innocent 
deception,  at  least  it  could  harm  nobody  save 
yourself;  an  effect  which  it  did  not  fail  to 
produce ;  and,  since  the  punishment  followed 
it  so  closely,  by  me  at  least  it  may  very  well 
be  forgiven.  Vou  ask,  how  I  can  tell  that 
you  are  not  addicted  to  practices  of  the  de- 
ceptive kind?  And  certainly,  if  the  Uttle 
time  that  I  have  had  to  study  you  were  alone 
to  be  considered,  the  question  would  not  be 
unreasonable;  but  in  general  a  man  who 
reaches  my  years  finds 

"  That  long  experience  does  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain." 

I  am  very  much  of  Lavater^s  opinion,  and 
persuaded  that  faces  are  as  legible  as  books, 
only  with  these  circumstances  to  recommend 
them  to  our  perusal,  that  they  are  read  in 
much  less  time,  and  are  much  less  likely  to 
deceive  us.  Yours  gave  me  a  favorable  im- 
pression of  you  the  moment  I  beheld  it,  and, 
though  I  shall  not  tell  you  in  particular  what 
I  saw  in  it,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  my  last, 
I  will  add,  that  I  have  observed  in  you  no- 
thing since  that  has  not  confirmed  the  opin- 
ion I  then  formed  in  your  favor.  In  fact  I 
cannot  recollect  that  my  skill  in  physiognomy 
has  ever  deceived  me,  and  I  should  add  more 
on  this  subject  had  I  room. 

When  you  have  shut  up  your  mathematical 

books,  you  must  give  yourself  to  the  study 

'  of  Greek ;  not  merely  that  you  may  be  able 

to  read  Homer  and  the  other  Greek  classics 

with  ease,  but  the  Greek  Testament  and  the 

I  Greek  fathers  also.     Thus  qualified,  and  by 

I  the  aid  of  you4  fiddle  into  the  bargain,  to- 

'  gether  with  some  portion  of  the  grace  of  God 

^      *  The  poem  on  Audley  End,  alladed  to  lo  a  formar 
,  letter  to  Lady  Hoaketh. 
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(withoat  which  nothing  can  be  done)  to  en- 
able you  to  look  well  to  your  flock,  when  you 
shall  get  one,  you  will  be  set  up  for  a  parson. 
In  which  character,  if  I  live  to  see  you  in  it,  I 
shall  expect  and  hope  that  you  will  make  a 
very  different  figure  from  most  of  your  frater- 
nity.* Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  April  19, 17M. 

My  dearest  Coz., — ^I  thank  thee  for  my 
cousin  Johnson's  letter,  which  diverted  me. 
I  had  one  from  him  lately,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed an  ardent  desire  of  a  line  from  you, 
and  the  delight  he  would  feel  in  receiving  it 
I  know  not  whether  you  will  have  the  chwity 
to  satisfy  his  longings,  but  mention  the  mat- 
ter, thinking  it  possible  that  you  may.  A 
letter  from  a  lady  to  a  youth  immersed  in 
mathematics  must  be  singularly  pleasant 

I  am  finishing  Homer  backward,  having 
begun  at  the  last  book,  and  designing  to  per- 
severe in  that  crab-like  fashion  till  I  arrive  at 
the  first  This  may  remind  you  perhaps  of  a 
certain  poet's  prisoner  in  the  Bastille  (thank 
Heaven !  in  the  Bastille  now  no  more)  count- 
ing the  nails  in  the  door,  for  variety's  sake, 
in  all  directions.!  I  find  so  little  to  do  in  the 
last  revisal,  that  I  shall  soon  reach  the  Odys- 
sey,  and  soon  want  those  books  of  it  which 
are  in  thy  possession ;  but  the  two  first  of  the 
Iliad,  which  are  also  in  thy  possession,  much 
sooner ;  thou  mayst  therefore  send  them  by 
the  first  fair  opportunity.  I  am  in  high  spirits 
on  this  subject,  and  think  that  I  have  at  last 
licked  the  clumsy  cub  into  a  shape  that  will 
secure  to  it  the  favorable  notice  of  the  public. 

Let  not retard  mc,  and  I  shall  hope  to 

get  it  out  next  winter. 

I  am  glad  that  thou  hast  sent  the  General 
those  verses  on  my  mother's  picture.  They 
will  amuse  him^nly  I  hope  that  he  will  not 
miss  my  mother-in-law,  and  think  that  she  I 
ought  to  have  made  a  third.  On  such  an  oc- 
casion it  was  not  possible  to  mention  her 
with  any  propriety.  I  rejoice  at  the  General's 
recovery ;  may  it  prove  a  perfect  one. 

W.  C. 


TO   LADT   HESKETH. 

Weston,  April  30, 1790. 

To  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Madan,|  thou  couldst 

*  Oowper  is  often  rery  sarcastic  upon  the  clert^j.  We 
tmat  that  these  censaras  are  not  so  merited  in  these  times 
ot  rerivinK  piety. 

t  We  sabjoin  the  lines  to  which  Cowper  refers  :— 

**To  wear  out  Ume  in  numbering  to  and  fro 
The  atnis,  that  thick  emboas  his  iron  door ; 
Then  downward  and  then  upward,  then  aslant, 
And  then  alternate ;  with  a  siciUjr  hope 
By  dint  ofchanirs  to  give  his  tasteleos  task 
Some  relish :  till  the  sum*  exactly  foond 
In  all  directions,  he  begins  a^ain.** 

Book  y.—  trimUr  M0miMg*§  fTalk, 

t  The  Biahop  of  Peterboroogh. 


not  have  spoken  better  than  thoo  didst  Tell 
him,  I  beseech  you,  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
him;  tell  him  also,  that  to  my  bean  and 
home  he  will  be  always  welcome;  nor  he 
only,  but  all  that  are  his.  His  judgment  of 
my  translation  gave  me  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion, because  I  know  him  to  be  a  rare  old 
Grecian. 

The  General's  approbation  of  my  picture 
verses  gave  me  also  much  pleasure,  i  ^Tote 
them  not  without  tears,  therefore  I  presume 
it  may  be  that  they  are  felt  by  others.  Should 
he  offer  me  my  father's  picture  1  shall  gladly 
accept  it  A  melancholy  pleasure  is  better 
than  none,  nay,  verily,  better  tlian  most  He 
had  a  sad  task  imposed  on  him,  but  no  man 
could  acquit  himself  of  such  a  one  with  more 
discretion  or  with  more  tenderness.  The 
death  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  remind- 
ed me  of  those  lines  in  Lycidas, 

"  It  was  that  fatal  and  perfidious  bark» 
Built  in  th'  ecUpac,  ana  rigg'd  with  curm  dark. 


That  sunk  so  low  that  sacred  head  o 
How  beautiful ! 


>^pin 


W.C. 


TO  JOSEPH   HILL,  ESQ.* 


The  Lodge,  May  3, 1790. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  still  at  the  old 
sport — Homer  all  the  morning,  and  Homer 
all  the  evening.  Thus  have  I  been  held  in 
constant  employment,  I  know  not  exactly 
how  many,  but  I  believe  these  six  years  an 
interval  of  eighth  nionUis  excepted.  It  is 
now  become  so  familiar  to  me  to  take  Hopitt 
from  my  shelf  at  a  certain  hour,  that  I  shall 
no  doubt  continue  to  take  him  from  my  ^iieJf 
at  the  same  time,  even  after  I  have  ceased  to 
want  him.  That  period  is  not  far  di»taijt 
I  am  now  giving  the  last  touches  to  a  work, 
which,  had  I  foreseen  tiie  ditficulty  of  it,  I 
should  never  have  meddled  with ;  but  miiich, 
having  at  length  nearly  finished  it  to  my 
mind,  I  shall  discontinue  with  regret 

My  very  best  compliments  attend  Mrs. 
Hill,  whom  I  love,  ^  unsight  unseen,*^  as  they 
say,  but  yet  truly. 

Yours  ever,        W.  C. 


TO  MES.   THROCKMOETOV. 

The  Lodge,  May  l(l»  1790. 
My  dear  Mrs,  Prog,f — ^You  have  by  this 
time  (I  presume)  heard  ftt^ro  the  Doctor, 
whom  I  desired  to  present  to  you  our  best 
affections,  and  to  tell  you  that  we  are  «'elL 
He  sent  an  urchin,  ^I  do  not  mean  a  hedge- 
hog, commonly  called  an  urrhm  in  old  times, 
but  a  boy,  commonly  so  called  at  present) 
expecting  that  he  would  find  you  at  Buck- 

♦  Pri  rate  correspondence. 

t  The  sportive  tiU<'  geoeraUy  be(«>w«d  by  Oov|«r  oo 
his  amiable  friends  the  ThrockmorkMiB. 
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.and*8,  whither  he  sapposed  you  gone  on 
Thursday.  He  sent  him  charged  with  divers 
articles,  and  among  others  with  letters,  or  at 
least  with  a  letter;  which  I  mention,  that,  if 
the  boy  should  be  lost,  together  with  his 
de:»patches,  past  all  possibility  of  recovery, 
yon  may  yet  know  that  the  Doctor  stands 
acquitted  of  not  writing.  That  he  is  utterly 
lo*t  (that  is  to  say,  the  boy — ^for,  the  Doctor 
being  the  Inst  antecedent,  as  the  grammarians 
say,  you  mifi^t  otherwise  suppose  that  he 
was  intended)  is  the  more  probable,  because 
he  was  never  four  miles  from  his  home  be- 
fore, having  only  travelled  at  the  side  of  a 
plough-team;  and  when  the  Doctor  gave 
him  his  direction  to  Buckland's,*  he  asked, 
very  naturally,  if  that  place  was  in  England. 
So,  what  has  become  of  him  Heaven  knows ! 

I  do  not  know  that  any  adventures  have 
presented  themselves  since  your  departure 
worth  mentioning,  except  that  the  rabbit  that 
infested  your  wilderness  has  been  shot  for  de- 
vouring your  carnations ;  and  that  I  myself 
have  been  in  some  danger  of  being  devoured 
in  like  manner  by  a  great  dog,  viz.,  Pearson's. 
But  I  wrote  him  a  letter  on  Friday,  (I  mean 
a  letter  to  Pearson,  not  to  his  dog,  which  I 
mention  to  prevent  mistakes — ^for  the  said 
last  antecedent  might  occasion  tliem  in  this 
place  also,)  informing  him,  that,  unless  he 
tied  up  his  mat  mastiff  in  the  day-time,  I 
would  send  him  a  worse  thin?,  commonly 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  an  attorney. 
When  I  go  forth  to  ramble  in  the  fields,  I  do 
not  sally  (like  Don  Quixote)  with  a  purpose 
of  encountering  monsters,  if  any  such  can  be 
found ;  but  am  a  peaceable,  poor  gentleman, 
and  a  poet,  who  mean  nobody  any  harm,  the 
fox-hunters  and  the  two  universities  of  this 
land  excepted. 

I  cannot  learn  from  any  creature  whe^er 
the  Turnpike  Bill  is  alive  or  dead — so  igno- 
rant am  I,  and  by  such  ignoramuses  sur- 
rounded. But,  if  1  know  little  else,  this  at 
least  I  know,  that  I  love  you,  and  Mr.  Frog ; 
that  I  long  for  your  return,  and  that  I  am, 
with  Mrs.  unwin's  best  affections, 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  98,  YJW, 

My  dearest  Coz., — 1  thank  thee  for  the 
(ffer  of  thy  best  services  on  this  occasion. 
But  Heaven  guard  my  brows  from  the  wreath 
yon  mention,  whatever  wreath  beside  may 
hereafler  adorn  them !  It  would  be  a  leaden 
extinguisher  clapped  on  all  the  tire  of  my 
ffeniua,  and  I  should  never  more  produce  a 
line  worth  reading.  To  speak  seriously,  it 
would  make  me  miserable,  and  therefore  I 

*  The  rtrtdmce  of  the  Throcktoorton  fkmlly  In  Berk- 
ridfc. 


am  sure  that  thou,  of  all  my  friends,  wonldht 
least  wish  me  to  wear  it* 

Adieu, 
Ever  thine— 4n  Homer-hurry, 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  June  3,  1790. 

You  will  wonder,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I, 
even  I,  am  considered  by  people,  who  live  at 
a  great  distance,  as  having  interest  and  influ- 
ence sufficient  to  procure  a  place  at  court, 
for  those  who  may  happen  to  want  one.  I 
have  accordingly  been  applied  to  witjiin  these 
few  days  by  a  Welchman,  with  a  wife  and 
many  children,  to  get  him  made  Poet  Laureat 
as  fast  as  possible.  If  thou  wouldst  wish  to 
make  the  world  merry  twice  a  year,  thou 
canst  not  do  better  than  procure  the  office 
for  him.  I  will  promise  thee  that  he  shall 
afford  thee  a  hearty  laugh  in  return  every 
birth-day  and  every  new  year.  He  is  an 
honest  man.  Adieu !  W.  C. 


The  poet's  kinsman,  having  consulted  him 
on  the  subject  of  his  future  plans  and  studies, 
receives  the  following  reply.  The  letter  is 
striking,  but  admits  of  doubt  as  to  the  just- 
ness of  some  of  its  sentiments. 

TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weeton,  June  7, 1790. 

My  dear  John^ — You  know  my  engage- 
ments, and  are  consequently  able  to  account 
for  my  silence.  I  will  not  therefore  waste 
time  and  paper  in  mentioning  them,  but  will 
only  say,  that,  added  to  those  with  which  you 
are  acquainted,  I  have  had  other  hindrances, 
such  as  business  and  a  disorder  of  my  spirits, 
to  which  I  have  been  all  my  life  subject  At 
present  I  am,  thank  God !  perfectly  well  both 
in  mind  and  body.  Of  you  I  am  always 
mindful,  whether  I  write  or  not,  and  very  de- 
sirous to  see  you.  You  will  remember,  I 
hope,  that  you  are  under  engagements  to  us, 
and  as  soon  as  your  Norfolk  friends  can  spare 
you,  will  fulfil  them.  Give  us  all  the  time 
you  can,  and  all  that  they  can  spare  to  us ! 

You  never  pleased  me  more  than  wheu 
you  told  me  yon  had  abandoned  your  mathe- 
matical pursuits.  It  grieved  me  to  think,  that 
you  were  wasting  your  time  merely  to  gain 
a  little  Cambridge  fame,  not  worth  your  hav- 
ing. I  cannot  be  contented,  that  your  re- 
nown should  thrive  nowhere  but  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cam.  Conceive  a  nobler  ambi- 
tion, and  never  let  your  honor  be  circum- 

*  Lady  HeekeUi  Buggeated  the  appointment  ol  ine 
o0ke  of  Pt>et  Laureat  to  Ouwper,  whicn  had  become  ra- 
cniit  by  the  death  of  Warttm  fa  1790.  Tliejm  et  declined 
the  offer  of  h»r  servictw,  and  Henry  Jamea  170,  Em^  waa 
nominated  the  fucoeaaor. 
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scribed  by  the  paltry  dimensions  of  a  nniver- 
sity !  It  is  well  that  yon  have  already,  as 
yon  observe,  aeqnired  sufficient  information 
in  that  science  to  enable  von  to  pass  credita^ 
bly  such  examinations  as  I  suppose  you  must 
hereafter  undergo.  Keep  what  you  have 
gotten,  and  be  content  More  is  needless.* 
You  could  not  apply  to  a  worse  than  I  am 
to  advise  you  concerning  your  studies.  I 
was  never  a  reffular  student  myself,  but  lost 
the  most  valuable  years  of  my  life  in  an  at- 
torney's office  and  in  the  Temple.  I  will  not 
therefore  give  myself  airs,  and  affect  to  know 
what  I  know  not  The  aJSTair  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  you,  and  you  should  be  directed 
in  it  by  a  wiser  than  I.  To  speak  however 
in  very  general  terms  on  the  subject,  it 
seems  to  me  that  your  chief  concern  is  with 
history,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  and  divin- 
ity. As  to  metaphysics,  1  know  little  about 
them.  But  the  very  little  that  I  do  know 
has  not  taught  me  to  admire  them.  Life  is 
too  short  to  afford  time  even  for  serious  trifles. 
Pursue  what  you  know  to  be  attainable,  make 
truth  your  object,  and  your  studies  will  make 
you  a  tcise  man  !  Let  your  ditinily^  tf  I  may 
advise,  be  the  divinUy  of  the  glorious  Rfforma- 
tion :  I  mean  in  contradiction  to  Arminianismj 
and  aU  the  isms  that  loere  ever  broached  in  this 
world  of  error  and  ignorance, 

*  To  Cowper's  strictures  on  Uie  Unirervitjr  of  Oim- 
bridge,  aiKl  his  remarlL  that  the  tune  there  acquired  is 
not  worth  having,  we  by  no  means  subscribe.  We  think 
no  youth  ought  to  be  insensible  to  the  honorable  ambi- 
tion of  obtaining  its  distinctions,  and  thai  they  are  not 
unfrequently  the  precursors  of  subsequent  eminence  in 
the  Church,  the  Senate-,  and  at  the  Bar.  We  liave  been 
informed  that,  out  of  iUieen  Judges  recently  on  the  bench, 
eleven  had  obtained  honors  at  our  two  Universities. 
Whether  the  system  of  education  is  not  sosocptible  of 
much  improvement  is  a  subject  worthy  of  doep  con- 
sideratltNu  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  persuasion 
that,  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  the  moae  of  study 
is  too  exclusively  mathematical ;  and  that  a  more  com- 
prehend ve  plan,  embracing  the  various  departments  of 
general  knowledge  and  Uteratare,  would  be  an  accession 
to  the  cause  of  learning.  We  admit  that  the  University 
frilly  allbnls  the  means  of  acquiring  this  general  informa- 
tion, but  there  Is  a  penalty  attached  to  the  acquisition 
which  operates  as  a  prohibition,  because  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  honors  roust.  In  that  case,  be  renounced.  By 
adopting  a  more  comprehensive  system,  the  stimulants 
to  exertion  would  be  multiplied,  and  the  end  of  educa- 
Ikm  apparently  more  fhily  attained. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  singular  character  of  the  prea- 
ent  times,  the  instability  of  governments,  and  the  disor- 
ganized state  of  society,  arising  from  conflicting  prin- 
ciples and  opinions,  the  question  of  education  assumes  a 
momentous  interest.  W^e  are  firmly  persuaded  that,  un- 
less Uie  minds  of  youth  be  cntaug<ed  by  useful  knowledge, 
and  fortifled  by  right  prindples  of  r^igioo,  they  will  not 
be  fitted  to  sustain  the  duties  and  responsibiuties  that 
must  soon  devolve  upon  them ;  nor  will  they  be  qualified 
lo  meet  the  storms  tnat  now  tlireaften  the  political  and 
moral  horizon  of  Europe. 

Dr.  Johuson,  in  enomoatinf  the  advantages  resulting 
fW>m  a  uniterrity  educadoa,  specifies  the  following  as 
calculated  to  operala  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

^There  is  at  least  one  mj  powerful  inoentivB  to  leam- 
tng :  I  mean  the  Genius  of  the  place.  It  Is  a  s(Nt  of  in- 
q>irtng  Deity,  which  every  youth  of  quick  sensibility  and 
ingenious  disposition  creates  to  himself,  by  reflecting  that 
he  is  placed  under  those  venerable  walls  where  a  Hooker 
and  a  Hammond,  a  Banm  and  a  Newton,  onoe  pursued 
the  same  course  of  science,  and  from  whMioe  they  soared 
lo  the  most  clevaled  heights  of  literary  tune."— TAe 
fdicr.  No.  .13. 


The  divinity  cf  the  Reformaiion  is 
Calvinism,  but  ir^uriously.  It  has  been  that 
</  the  church  of  Christ  in  aU  ages.  It  is  th^ 
divinity  of  St.  Paul,  and  cf  8l  Pauls  Mas^ 
ter,  who  met  him  m  his  way  to  Damascus, 

I  have  written  in  great  haste,  thai  I  miglit 
finish,  if  possible,  before  breakiast  Adiea  2 
Let  us  see  you  soon ;  the  sooner  the  better. 
Grive  my  love  to  the  silent  lady,  the  Rose, 
and  all  my  friends  around  yea  I        W.  C. 

There  is  an  impressive  grandeur  and  aob* 
limity  in  the  concluding  part  of  the  abov« 
letter,  which  entitles  it  to  be  written  in  char- 
acters  of  gold.  May  it  be  enoraven  on  the 
heart  of  every  minister!  The  divinttr  of  the 
glorious  Reformation,  as  iUastratW  in  the 
works  of  Cranmer,  Jewel,  Ijitimer,  and  Rid^ 
ley,  are  in  fact  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  system 
of  moral  ethics.  It  is  in  proportion  only  as 
these  great  and  fundamental  truths  are  elc^y 
understood,  and  fully,  freely,  and  faithfully 
declared,  that  religion  can  acquire  its  holy 
ascendancy  over  the  heart  and  practiee.  M.ona 
preaching  may  produce  an  external  refonna- 
tion,  but  it  is  the  gospel  alone  that  can 
chaxige  the  heart  The  eorruption  and  lo>st 
state  of  man,  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  the 
necessity  of  a  living  faith  in  the  Saviour,  the 
office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  his  enlightening, 
converting,  and  sanctifying  influences; — 
tfhese  are  ILhe  grand  themes  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  Whenever  they  are  urged  with 
the  prominence  that  their  incalciuable  im- 
portance demands,  and  accompanied  by  a 
divine  influence,  signal  efiecta  will  never  £ul 
to  follow.  The  careless  will  be  roused,  the 
lover  of  pleasure  become  the  lover  of  God, 
and  the  oppressed  heart  find  pardon  and 
peace. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSS,  ES(|. 

The  Lodge,  Jme  8,  I7M. 
My  dear  Friend^ — ^Among  the  many  who 
love  and  esteem  you,  there  is  none  who  re^> 
joices  more  in  your  felicity  than  myself. 
Far  from  blaming,  I  commend  yon  much  for 
connecting  yourself^  young  ma  voq  are,  with 
a  well-chosen  companion  lor  life.  Entering 
on  the  state  with  uncontaminated  morals, 
you  have  the  best  possible  prospect  of  hap- 
piness, and  will  be  secure  against  a  thonsaod 
and  ten  thousand  temptations  to  which,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  in  such  a  Babylon  as  yvu 
must  necessarily  inliabit,  you  would  other- 
wise  have  been  exposed.  I  see  it  too  in  the 
light  you  do,  as  likely  to  be  advantatreous  to 
you  in  your  profession.  Men  of  Vomne» 
have  a  better  opinion  of  a  candidate  for  em- 
ployment, who  is  married*  because  he  ha!* 
given  bond  to  the  world,  as  you  ob^n'cand 
to  himself,  for  diligence,  industry,  and  atXen* 
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lion.  It  is  altogether  therefore  a  subject  of 
much  eonffratulation ;  and  mine,  to  which  I 
add  Mrs.  Unwinds,  is  very  sincere.  Samson, 
at  his  marriage,  proposed  a  riddle  to  the 
Philistines.  I  am  no  Samson,  neither  are 
Ton  a  Philistine.  Yet  expound  to  me  the 
following  if  you  can ! 

What  are  they  which  stand  at  a  distance 
from  each  otherj  and  meet  without  ever  mov- 
tngj^ 

Should  you  be  80  fortunate  as  to  guess  it, 
yon  may  propose  it  to  the  company,  when 
you  celebrate  your  nuptials ;  and,  if  you  can 
win  thirty  changes  of  raiment  by  it,  as  Sam- 
son did  by  his,  let  me  tell  you,  they  will  be 
no  contemptible  acquisition  to  a  young  be- 
ginner. 

You  will  not,  I  hope,  foreet  your  way  to 
Weston,  in  consequence  of  your  marriage, 
where  you  and  yours  will  lUways  be  wel- 
come. W.  C. 


TO  M£S.  KING.f 

Tbe  Lodge,  Jane  14, 1790. 

My  dear  Madam, — I  have  hardly  a  scrap 
of  paper  belon^ng  to  me  that  is  not  scrib- 
bled over  with  olank  verse ;  and,  taking  out 
your  letter  from  a  bundle  of  others,  this  mo- 
ment, I  find  it  thus  inscribed  on  the  seal- 
side  : — 

Meantime  his  steeds 
Snorted,  by  Myrmidons  detained,  and  loosed 
From  their  own  master's  chariot,  foam'd  to  fly. 

You  will  easily  guess  to  what  they  belong ; 
and  I  mention  the  circumstance  merely  in 
proof  of  my  perpetual  engagement  to  Homer, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad;  for,  when  I 
committed  these  lines  to  the  back  of  your 
letter,  I  was  rambling  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  home.  I  set  one  foot  on  a  mole- 
hill, placed  my  hat,  with  the  crown  upward, 
on  my  knee,  laid  your  letter  upon  it,  and 
with  a  pencil  wrote  the  fragment  that  I  have 
Bent  you.  In  the  same  posture  I  have  writ- 
ten many  and  many  a  passage  of  a  work 
which  I  hope  soon  to  have  done  with.  But 
all  this  is  foreign  to  what  I  intended  when  I 
fir»t  took  pen  in  hand.  My  purpose  then 
wa^  to  excuse  my  long  silence  as  well  as  I 
could,  by  telling  you  that  I  am,  at  present, 
not  only  a  laborer  in  verse,  but  in  prose  also, 
having  been  requested  by  a  friend,  to  whom 
1  could  not  refuse  it,  to  translate  for  him  a 
series  of  Latin  letters,  received  from  a  Dutch 
minister  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,|  With 
this  additional  occupation  you  will  be  sensi- 

*  Tld«  eniffina  Is  explained  in  »  subsequent  letter. 

t  Private  correspoudonce. 

I  Tbe  Dutch  miQittter  here  roonUoned,  was  Mr.  Van 
Her,  who  racorded  the  remarkable  account  of  the  great 
^irtoual  chanoe  induced  in  bis  mind,  by  reading  Uie 
wortca  of  Mr.  Newton.  The  letters  were  written  in  UUin, 
aul  trainlateil  by  Cowper,  at  the  request  of  his  clertoal 


ble  that  my  hands  are  fbll ;  and  it  is  a  truth 
that,  except  to  yourself,  I  would,  just  at  this 
time,  have  written  to  nobody. 

I  felt  a  true  concern  for  what  you  told  me 
in  your  last,  respecting  the  ill  state  of  health 
of  your  much-valued  friend,  Mr.  Martyn. 
You  say,  if  I  knew  half  his  worth,  I  should, 
with  you,  wish  his  longer  continuance  be- 
low. Now  you  must  understand,  that,  igno- 
rant as  I  am  of  Mr.  Martyn,  except  by  your 
report  of  him,  I  do  nevertheless  sincerely 
wish  it — and  that,  both  for  your  sake  and 
my  own ;  nor  less  for  the  saie  of  the  pub- 
lic* For  your  sake,  because  you  love  and 
esteem  him  highly ;  for  the  sake  of  the  pub- 
lic, because,  should  it  please  God  to  take 
him  before  he  has  completed  his  great  bo- 
tanical work,  I  suppose  no  other  person  will 
be  able  to  finish  it  so  well ;  and  for  my  own 
sake,  because  I  know  he  has  a  kind  and  fa^ 
vorable  opinion  beforehand  of  my  transla- 
tion, and,  consequently,  should  it  justify  his 
prejudice  when  it  appears,  he  will  stand  my 
friend  against  an  army  of  Cambridge  critics. 
It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  self  had 
not  peeped  out  on  this  subject.  I  beg  you 
will  present  my  best  respects  to  him,  and 
assure  him  that,  were  it  possible  he  could 
visit  Weston,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  re- 
ceive him. 

Mrs.  Unwin  would  have  been  employed 
in  transcribing  my  rhymes  for  you,  would 
her  health  have  permitted;  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  she  can  write  without  being 
much  a  sufferer  by  it  She  has  almost  a 
constant  pain  in  her  side,  which  forbids  it 
As  soon  as  it  leaves  her,  or  much  abates, 
she  will  be  glad  to  work  for  you. 

I  am,  like  you  and  Mr.  King,  an  admirer 
of  clouds,  but  only  when  there  are  blue  in- 
tervals, and  pretty  wide  ones  too,  between 
them.  One  cloud  is  too  much  for  me,  but  a 
hundred  are  not  too  many.  So  with  this 
riddle  and  with  my  best  respects  to  Mr. 
King,  to  which  I  add  Mrs.  Unwinds  to  you 
both, — ^I  remain,  my  dear  madam, 

Truly  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  June  17, 1790. 

My  dear  Coz., — ^Here  am  I,  at  eight  in  the 
morning,  in  full  dress,  going  a^visitin^  to 
Chicheley.  We  are  a  strong  party,  and  fill 
two  chaises  ;  Mrs.  F.  the  elder,  and  Mrs.  G. 
in  one ;  Mrs.  F.  the  younger,  and  myself  in 
another.  Were  it  not  that  I  shall  find  Ches- 
ters  at  the  end  of  my  joiumey,  I  should  be 
inconsolable.  That  expectation  alone  sup- 
ports my  spirits :  and,  even  with  this  pros- 

*  Profeaaor  Martyn  lired  to  an  advanced  old  age,  en- 
deared to  his  flunily,  respected  and  esteemed  by  the  pub* 
lie,  and  supported  in  his  laat  moments  by  the  ooo8ola> 
ttoos  and  hopea  of  the  gotipeL 
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pect  before  me,  when  I  saw  this  moment  a 
poor  old  woman  coming  ap  the  lane,  oppo- 
site my  window,  I  comd  not  help  sighing, 
and  saying  to  myself,  "  Poor,  but  happy  old 
woman  !  Thou  art  exempted  by  thy  situa^ 
tion  in  life  from  riding  in  chaises,  and  mak- 
ing thyself  fiae  in  a  morning :  happier  there- 
fore in  my  account  than  I,  who  am  under  the 
cruel  necessity  of  doing  both.  Neither  dost 
thou  write  verses,  neither  hast  thou  ever 
heard  of  the  name  of  Homer,  whom  I  am 
miserable  to  abandon  for  a  whole  morning!" 
This,  and  more  of  the  same  sort,  passed  in 
my  mind  on  seeing  the  old  woman  above- 
said. 

The  troublesome  business  with  which  I 
filled  my  last  letter  is,  I  hope,  by  this  time 
concluded,  and  Mr.  Archdeacon  satisfied.  I 
can,  to  be  sure,  but  ill  afford  to  pay  fifty 
pounds  for  another  man's  negligence,  but 
would  be  happy  to  pay  a  hundred  rather 
than  be  treated  as  if  I  were  insolvent ;  threat- 
ened with  attorneys  and  bums.  One  would 
think  that,  living  where  I  live,  I  might  be 
exempted  from  trouble.  But  alas!  as  the 
philosophers  often  afiirm,  there  is  no  nook 
under  heaven  in  which  trouble  cannot  enter ; 
and  perhaps,  had  there  never  been  one  phi- 
lo-^opher  in  the  world,  this  is  a  truth  that 
would  not  have  been  always  altogether  a 
secret 

I  have  made  two  inscriptions  lately,  at  the 
request  of  Thomas  Ginord,  Esq.,  who  is 
sowing  twenty  acres  with  acorns  on  one  side 
of  his  house,  and  twenty  acres  with  ditto  on 
the  other.*  He  erects  two  memorials  of 
stone  on  the  occasion,  that,  when  posterity 
shall  be  curious  to  know  the  a^e  of  the  oaks, 
their  cariosity  may  be  gratified. 

1. 

INSCRIPTION. 

Other  stones  the  era  tell 
When  some  feeble  mortal  fell. 
I  stand  here  to  date  the  birth 
Of  these  hardy  sons  of  earth. 

Anno  1790. 

2. 

INSCRIPTION. 

Reader  t  Behold  a  monument 
That  asks  no  sigh  or  tear, 

Though  it  pexpetuate  the  event 
Of  a  great  burial  here. 

Anno  1791. 

My  works  therefore  will  not  all  perish,  or 
will  not  all  perish  soon,  for  he  has  ordered 
his  lapidary  to  cut  the  characters  very  deep, 
and  in  stone  extremely  hard.  It  is  not  in 
vain,  then,  that  1  have  so  long  exercised  the 
business  of  a  poet  I  shall  at  last  reap  the 
reward  of  my  labors,  and  be  immortal  prob- 
ably for  many  years. 

Ever  thine,        W.  C. 
»  At  ChHHngtoa,  Backs. 


TO  THE  RET.  WALTER  BAOOT. 

WertOB,  JvDS  92,  UMl 

My  dear  Friend, — 


Villoison  makes  no  mention  of  the 
pent,  whose  skin  or  bowels,  or  nerhaps  both, 
were  honored  with  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
inscribed  wpon  them.  But  I  have  conversed 
with  a  living  eye-witness  of  an  African  ser- 
pent long  enough  to  have  afforded  skin  and 
guts  for  the  purpose.  In  Africa  there  are 
ants  also  which  frequently  destroy  thea« 
monsters.  They  are  not  much  larger  thmn 
OUT!*,  but  they  travel  in  a  column  of  immense 
length,  and  eat  through  everything  that  op- 
poses them.  Their  bite  is  like  a  spark  of 
fire.  When  these  serpents  have  killed  their 
prey,  lion  or  tiger,  or  any  other  large  animal, 
before  they  swallow  him,  they  take  a  consid- 
erable circuit  round  about  the  carcass,  to  se<f 
if  the  ants  are  coming,  because,  when  they 
have  gorged  their  prey,  they  are  unable  to 
escape  them.  They  are  nevertheless  some- 
times surprised  by  them  in  their  unwieldy 
state,  and  the  ants  make  a  passage  through 
them.  Now  if  you  thought  your  own  slorr 
of  Homer,  bound  in  sni£e-skin,  worthy  ot 
three  notes  of  admiration,  you  cannot  do  less 
than  add  six  to  mine,  confessing  at  the  same 
time,  that,  if  I  put  you  to  the  expense  of  a 
letter,  I  do  not  make  you  pay  your  money 
for  nothing.  But  this  account  1  had  from  a 
person  of  most  onimpeached  veracity. 

I  rejoice  with  you  in  the  good  Bishop^s  rfv. 
moval  to  St  Asaph,*  and  especially  because 
the  Norfolk  parsons  much  more  resemble  the 
ants  above-mentioned  than  he  the  serpent 
He  is  neither  of  vast  size,  nor  unwieldy,  nor 
voracious;  neither,  I  dare  say,  does  he  sleep 
after  dinner,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
said  serpent  But,  harmless  as  be  is,  I  am 
mistaken  if  his  mutinous  clergy  did  not 
sometimes  disturb  his  rest,  and  if  he  did  not 
find  their  bite,  though  they  oould  not  actually 
ent  through  him,  in  a  degree  resembling  firv. 
Good  men  like  him,  and  peaceable,  should 
have  good  and  peaceable  folks  to  deal  with ; 
and  I  heartily  wish  him  such  in  his  new 
diocese.  But  if  he  will  keep  the  clergr  to 
their  business,  he  shall  have  trouble,  letium 
go  where  he  may ;  and  this  is  boldly  spoken, 
considering  that  I  speak  it  to  one  of  that 
reverend  body.  But  ye  are  like  Jeremiah^t 
basket  of  figs :  some  of  you  cannot  be  bet- 
ter, and  some  of  you  are  stark  naught  Ask 
the  bishop  himself  if  this  be  not  tnie. 

W.C. 


TO  MRS.  BODBAM. 

WeMoo,  Jvae  9i,  nm 

My  dearest  Coa8in<— It  is  true  that  I  did 
sometimes  complain  to  Mrs.  Uowin  of  your 

•  Dr.  Lewis  Bagot,  pwvtoMljf  Piiaupoflf«»rwTrfc. 
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loo^  silence.  But  it  is  likewise  true  that  I 
made  many  excuses  for  you  in  my  own  mind, 
and  did  not  feel  myself  at  all  inclined  to  be 
angry,  not  even  much  to  wonder.  There  is 
an  awkwardness  and  a  difficulty  in  writing 
to  those  whom  distance  and  length  of  time 
have  made  in  a  manner  new  to  us,  that  nat- 
urally gives  us  a  check,  when  you  would 
otherwise  be  glad  to  address  them.  But  a 
time,  I  hope,  is  near  at  hand  when  you  and  I 
shall  be  effectually  delivered  from  all  such 
constraints,  and  correspond  as  fluently  as  if 
our  intercourse  had  suffered  much  less  inter- 
mption. 

You  must  not  suppose,  my  dear,  that 
though  I  may  be  said  to  have  lived  many 
yeart^  with  a  pen  in  my  hand,  I  am  myself 
altogether  at  my  ease  on  this  tremendous  oc- 
casion. Imagine  rather,  and  you  will  come 
nearer  the  truth,  that  when  I  placed  this 
sheet  before  me,  I  asked  myself  more  than 
once,  "  How  shall  I  fill  it?  One  subject  in- 
deed presents  itself,  the  pleasant  prospect 
that  opens  upon  me  of  our  coming  once 
more  together;  but,  that  once  exhausted, 
with  what  shall  I  proceed  ?"  Thus  I  ques- 
tioned myself;  but  finding  neither  end  nor 
profit  of  such  questions,  I  bravely  resolved 
to  dismiss  them  all  at  once,  and  to  engage  in 
the  great  enterprise  of  a  letter  to  my  quon- 
dam Rose  at  a  venture.  There  is  great 
truth  in  a  rant  of  Nat  Lee's,  or  of  Dryden's, 
I  know  not  which,  who  makes  an  enamoured 
youth  say  to  his  mistress, 

And  nonsense  shall  be  eloquence  m  love. 

For  certain  it  is,  that  they  who  truly  love 
one  another  are  not  very  nice  examiners  of 
each  other's  style  or  matter;  if  an  epistle 
comes,  it  is  always  welcome,  though  it  be 
perhaps  neither  so  wise,  nor  so  witty,  as  one 
might  have  wished  to  make  it.  And  now, 
my  cousin,  let  me  tell  thee  how  much  I  feel 
myself  obliged  to  Mr.  Bodham  for  the  readi- 
ness he  expresses  to  accept  my  invitation. 
Assure  him  that,  stranger  as  he  is  to  me  at 
present,  and  natural  as  the  dread  of  strangers 
has  ever  been  to  me,  I  shall  yet  receive  him 
with  open  arms,  because  he  is  your  husband, 
and  loves  you  dearly.  That  consideration 
alone  will  endear  him  to  me,  and  I  dare  say 
that  I  shall  not  find  it  his  only  recommenda- 
tion to  my  best  affections.  5iay  the  health 
of  bis  relation  (his  mother,  I  suppose)  be 
soon  restored,  and  long  continued,  and  may 
nothing  melancholy,  of  what  kind  soever,  in- 
terfere to  prevent  our  joyful  meeting.  Be- 
tween the  present  moment  and  September 
oar  house  is  clear  for  your  reception,  and 
yon  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  give  us  a  day 
or  two's  notice  of  your  coming.  In  Septem- 
ber we  expect  Lady  Hesketh,  and  I  only 
regret  that  our  house  is  not  large  enough 


to  hold  all  together,  for,  were  it  possible 
that  you  could  meet,  you  would  love  each 
other. 

Mrs.  Unwin  bids  me  offer  you  her  best 
love.  She  is  never  well,  but  always  patient 
and  always  cheerful,  and  feels  beforehand 
that  she  shall  be  loath  to  part  with  you. 

My  love  to  all  the  dear  Donnes  of  every 
name ! — ^write  soon,  no  matter  aboat  what 

W.C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weeton,  July  7, 1790. 

Instead  of  beginning  with  the  safiron- 
vested  morning,  to  which  Homer  invites  me, 
on  a  morning  that  has  no  saffron  vest  to 
boast,  I  shall  begin  with  you. 

It  is  irksome  to  us  both  to  wait  so  long  as 
we  must  for  you,  but  we  are  willing  to  hope 
that  by  a  longer  stay  you  will  make  us 
amends  for  all  this  tedious  procrastination. 

Mrs.  Unwin  has  made  known  her  whole 
case  to  Mr.  Gregson,  whose  opinion  of  it  has 
been  very  consolatory  to  me.  He  says  in- 
deed it  is  a  case  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  physical  aid,  but  at  the  same  time  not  at 
all  dangerous.  Constant  pain  is  a  sad  griev- 
ance, whatever  part  is  atfected,  and  she  is 
hardly  ever  free  from  an  aching  head,  as  well 
as  an  uneasy  side,  but  patience  is  an  anodyne 
of  God^s  own  preparation,  and  of  that  he 
gives  her  largely. 

The  French,  who  like  all  lively  folks  are 
extreme  in  everything,  are  such  in  their  zeal 
for  freedom,  and  if  it  were  possible  to  make 
so  noble  a  cause  ridiculous,  their  manner  of 
promoting  it  could  not  fail  to  do  so.  Princes 
and  peers  reduced  to  plain  gentlemanship, 
and  gentles  reduced  to  a  level  with  their  own 
lacqueys,  are  excesses  of  which  they  will  re- 
pent hereafter.*  Difference  of  rank  and  sub- 
ordination are,  I  believe  of  God^s  appoint- 
ment, and  consequently  essentia]  to  the  well- 
being  of  society:  but  what  we  mean  by 
fanaticism  in  religion  is  exactly  that  which 
animates  their  politics,  and  unless  time 
should  sober  them,  they  will,  after  all,  be  an 
unhappy  people.  Perhaps  it  deserves  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  thai,  at  their  first 
escape  from  tyrannical  shackles,  they  should 
act  extravagantly,  and  treat  their  kings  as 
they  have  sometimes  treated  their  idols.  To 
these  however  they  are  reconciled  in  due 
time  again,  but  their  respect  for  monarchy  is 
at  an  end.  They  want  nothing  now  but  a 
little  English  sobriety,  and  that  they  want 
extremely.  I  heartily  wish  them  some  wit 
in  their  anger,  for  it  were  great  pity  that  so 
many  millions  should  be  miserable  for  want 
of  it 

*  The  disUnotions  of  rank  were  abolished  daring  the 
French  Revolotloni  and  the  UUe  of  citizen  oonaldered  to 
be  the  only  l^ral  and  honorable  appellation. 
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TO  JOHN  JOHHSON,  ESQ. 

Weeton,  July  8, 1790. 

My  dear  Johnny, — You  do  well  to  perfect 
yourself  on  the  violin.  Only  beware  that  an 
amusement  so  very  bewitching  as  music,  es- 
pecially when  we  produce  it  ourselves,  do 
not  steal  from  you  all  those  hours  that 
should  be  given  to  study.  I  can  be  well 
content  that  it  should  serve  you  as  a  refresh- 
ment after  severer  exercises,  but  not  that  it 
should  engross  you  wholly.  Your  own  good 
sense  will  most  probably  dictate  to  you  this 
precaution,  and  I  might  nave  spared  you  the 
trouble  of  it,  but  I  have  a  degree  of  zeal  for 
your  proficiency  in  more  important  pursuita, 
that  would  not  suffer  me  to  suppress  it. 

Having  delivered  my  conscience  by  giving 
you  this  sage  admonition,  I  will  convince  you 
that  I  am  a  censor  not  over  and  above  severe, 
by  acknowledging  in  the  next  place  that  I 
have  known  very  good  performers  on  the 
violin,  very  learned  also ;  and  my  cousin,  Dr. 
Spencer  Madan,  is  an  instance. 

I  am  delighted  that  you  have  enga^d  your 
sister  to  visit  us ;  for  I  say  to  mysell,  if  John 
be  amiabUwhat  must  Catharine  be?  For 
we  males,  be  we  angelic  as  we  may,  are  al- 
ways  surpassed  by  the  ladies.  But  know 
this,  that  I  shall  not  be  in  love  with  either 
of  you,  if  you  stay  with  us  only  a  few  days, 
for  you  talk  of  a  week  or  so.  Correct  this 
erratum,  I  beseech  you,  and  convince  us,  by 
a  much  longer  continuance  here,  that  it  was 
one.  W.  C. 

Mrs,  Unwin  has  never  been  well  since  you 
saw  her.  You  are  not  passionately  fona  of 
letter-writing,  I  perceive,  who  have  dropped 
a  Indy ;  but  you  will  be  a  loser  by  the  bar- 
gain; for  one  letter  of  hers,  in  point  of  real 
utility  and  sterling  value,  is  worth  twenty  of 
mine,  and  you  will  never  have  another  from 
her  till  you  have  earned  it 


TO  MRS.  KING.* 

The  Lodge,  July  10, 1790. 

My  dear  Madam, — Taking  it  for  granted 
that  this  will  find  you  at  Perten-hall,  I  follow 
you  with  an  early  line^  and  a  hasty  one,  to 
tell  you  how  much  we*  rejoice  to  have  seen 
yourself  and  Mr.  King;  and  how  much  re- 
gret you  have  left  behind  you.  The  wish 
that  we  expressed  when  we  were  together, 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  have  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed since  your  departure,  and  have  al- 
ways felt  it — that  it  had  pleased  Providence 
to  appoint  our  habitations  nearer  to  each 
other.  This  is  a  life  of  wishes,  and  they  only 
are  happy  who  have  arrived  where  wishes 
cannot  enter.  We  shall  live  now  in  hope  of 
a  second  meeting  and  a  longer  interview; 

*  Pitnt0  ouiieipoodflpo. 


which,  if  it  nlease  God  to  eontinue  to  yoa 
and  to  Mr.  kins;  your  present  measure  of 
health,  you  will  be  able,  I  trust,  to  contrite 
hereafter.  You  did  not  leave  us  without  eiK 
couragement  to  expect  it ;  and  I  know  th»t 
you  do  not  raise  expectations  but  with  a 
sincere  design  to  fulfil  them. 

Nothing  shall  be  wanting,  on  our  nuU  to 
accomplish  in  due  time  a  journey  to  Perten- 
hall.  But  1  am  a  strange  creature,  who  am 
less  able  than  any  man  living  to  project  any- 
thing out  of  the  common  course,  with  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  performance.  I  have 
singularities,  of  which,  I  believe,  at  present 
you  know  nothing ;  and  which  would  nil  yoa 
with  wonder,  if  you  knew  them.  I  will  add, 
however,  in  justice  to  myself,  that  they  would 
not  lower  me  in  your  good  opinion ;  thoogli, 
perhaps,  they  might  tempt  you  to  question 
the  soundness  of  my  upper  story.  Almost 
twenty  years  liave  I  been  thus  unhappily  cir- 
cumstanced ;  and  the  remedy  is  in  the  band 
of  God  only.  That  I  make  you  this  pailial 
communication  on  the  subject,  consc)ou^  at 
the  same  time,  that  you  are  well  worthy  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  whole,  is  merely  be- 
cause the  recital  would  be  too  long  for  a  \tU 
ter,  and  painful  both  to  me  and  to  you.  Bat 
all  this  may  vanish  in  a  moment ;  and,  if  it 
please  God,  it  shall.  In  the  meantime,  my 
dear  madam,  remember  me  in  your  pimyera, 
and  mention  me  at  those  times,  as  one  whom 
it  has  pleased  God  to  afflict  with  singular 
visitations. 

How  I  regret,  for  poor  Mrs.  Unwinds  aake, 
your  distance!  She  has  no  friend  suitable 
as  you  to  her  disposition  and  character,  in 
all  the  neighborhood.  Mr.  King,  too,  is  ju«t 
the  friend  and  companion  with  whom  I  could 
be  happy ;  but  such  grow  not  in  this  couo- 
try.  Pray  tell  him  uiat  I  remember  him 
with  much  esteem  and  regard;  and  believe 
me,  my  dear  madam,  with  the  sincereat  a^ 
fection. 

Yours  entirely,        W.  C 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Jiilj  31,  fTM. 

You  have  by  this  time,  I  presume,  an- 
swered Lady  Hesketh's  letter  ?  If  not,  an- 
swer it  without  delay,  and  this  injunction  1 
give  you,  judging  that  it  may  not  be  entirely 
unnecessary,  lor,  though  I  have  seen  you  but 
once,  and  only  for  two  or  three  davs,  I  have 
found  out  that  you  are  a  scatter-onua*  I 
made  the  discovery  perhaps  the  sooMtr,  be- 
cause in  this  you  very  much  resemble  myseO^ 
who,  in  the  course  of  my  life,  through  men 
carelessness  and  inattention,  lost  many  ad- 
vantages; an  insuperable  shyness  has  also 
deprived  me  of  many.    And  her«  again  there 

•  This  tUte  WM  Mi  loi«  B«ila4. 
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is  a  resemblance  between  us.  You  wfll  do 
well  to  gtiard  against  both,  for  of  both,  I  be- 
lieve, you  have  a  considerable  share  as  well 
as  mvself. 

We  long  to  see  yon  again,  and  are  only 
concerned  at  the  short  stay  voa  propose  to 
make  with  as.  If  time  should  seem  to  you 
as  short  at  Weston,  as  it  seems  to  us,  your 
\mt  here  will  be  gone  ^  as  a  dream  when  one 
awaketh,  or  as  a  watch  in  the  night** 

It  is  a  life  of  dreams,  but  the  pleasantest 
one  naturally  wishes  longest 

I  shall  find  employment  for  you,  having 
made  already  some  part  of  the  fair  copy  or 
the  Odyssey  a  foul  one.  I  am  revising  it  for 
the  last  time,  and  spare  nothing  that  I  can 
mend.    The  Iliad  is  finished. 

If  you  have  Donne's  poems,  bring  them 
with  you,  for  I  have  not  seen  them  many 
years,  and  should  like  to  look  them  over.* 

Y'ou  may  treat  us  too,  if  you  please,  with 
a  little  of  your  music,  for  I  seldom  hear  any, 
and  delijrht  much  in  it  You  need  not  fear 
a  rival,  for  we  have  but  two  fiddles  in  the 
neighborhood— one  a  gardener's,  the  other  a 
tailor's :  terrible  performers  both  I 

W.  C. 


Mrs.  Newton  was  at  this  time  in  very  de- 
clining health.  It  is  to  this  subject  that 
Cowper  alludes  in  the  following  letter. 

*  I>r.  Donne,  De«n  of  St  Paurs,  and  ChAplain  to  King 
Jftme*  th«  Fint,  belonjred  to  tiiat  class  of  writers,  wbom 
Jotmson^  In  hU  Life  of  Cowley,  describes  as  metaphysical 
pci«4a^  Their  great  ot^ect  seemed  to  be  to  displar  tbeir 
wit  and  lemming,  and  to  astonish  by  what  was  bnlllant, 
ralhpr  than  to  please  bv  what  was  natural  and  simple. 
Nocwlthslaoding  this  defect,  the  poetry  of  Donne,  though 
bamli  and  unmaMicoU  abounds  in  powerful  thoughts,  and 
dijcofeni  a  considerable  share  of  learning.  His  divinity 
was  drawn  from  the  pure  fountain  of  Revelation,  of 
which  ho  drank  copiously  and  freely.  Of  his  fervent 
ceol  and  piety,  many  Instances  are  recorded  In  that  inim- 
(labia  piece  of  biography,  Uaak  Walton*s  Lives.  We 
•ubjolB  a  specimen  oi  his  poetry,  composed  during  a 
severe  fit  of  sickness,  and  which,  on  his  recovery,  was 
•rt  to  music  and  used  to  be  often  suns  to  the  organ  by 
Ike  ckoriaters  of  St.  Paul's,  In  bis  own  hearing; 

BTMH  TO  OOn  T1IB  FATBKIL 
I. 

WlH  ttaoa  forgl-ve  thai  sin  where  I  begun, 
Wbkh  was  my  sin,  though  It  were  done  before? 
Wilt  tbott  forgive  that  sin  through  which  I  run, 
And  do  mn  sUlU  though  stiU  I  do  deplore  f 
Wlwa  thou  host  done,  thou  hast  not  done, 
For  I  have  more. 


WUt  thou  forflTe  that  sin  which  I  have  won 
Other*  to  sin,  and  made  my  sin  their  door? 
Wilt  thoQ  forglTe  that  sin  which  I  did  shun 
Ajr6«r  or  two,  but  wallowM  in  a  score? 
Whoa  thou  boat  done,  thou  host  not  doM, 
Pbr  IhftT*  mora. 


I  hatre  «  sin  oTIbar,  that  when  Tve  spun 
My  l«K  ttuwsd,  I  shall  perish  on  Uie  shore; 
Bta  swear  by  thyoelf  Uiat,  at  my  death,  th/  Son 
amn  shlno,  m  he  shines  now,  and  heretorore. 
And  havlm  done  that  thoQ  host  done, 
Htmmmom. 


TO  THB  KBV.  JOHN  KEWTON.* 

The  Lodge)  Aug.  !!« 1790. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^That  I  may  not  seem 
unreasonably  tardy  in  answering  your  last 
kind  letter,  I  steal  a  few  minut^  from  my 
customary  morning  business,  (at  present  the 
translation  of  Mr.  Van  Lier*s  Narrative,)  to 
inform  you  that  I  received  it  safe  from  the 
hands  of  Judith  Hughes,  whom  we  met  in 
the  middle  of  Hill-field.  Desirous  of  gain- 
ing the  earliest  intelligence  possible  concern* 
ing  Mrs.  Newton,  we  were  going  to  call  on 
her,  and  she  was  on  her  way  to  us.  It 
grieved  us  much  that  her  news  on  that  sub- 
ject corresponded  so  little  with  our  earnest 
wishes  of  Mrs.  Newton's  amendment  But 
if  Dr.  Benamerf  still  gives  hope  o^  her  re- 
covery, it  is  not,  I  trust,  without  substantial 
reason  for  doing  so ;  much  less  can  I  sup- 
pose that  he  would  do  it  contrary  to  his  own 
persuasions,  because  a  thousand  reasons,  that 
must  influence,  in  such  a  case,  the  conduct 
of  a  humane  and  sensible  physician,  concur 
to  forbid  it  If  it  shall  please  God  to  restore 
her,  no  tidings  will  give  greater  joy  to  us. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  our  comfort  to  know 
that  in  any  event  you  will  be  sure  of  sup 
ports  invaluable,  and  that  cannot  fiul  you 
though,  at  the  same  time,  I  know  well  that 
with  your  feelings,  and  especially  on  so  af 
fecting  a  subject,  you  will  have  need  of  the 
full  exercise  of  all  your  faith  and  resignation. 
To  a  greater  trial  no  man  can  be  called,  than 
that  of  being  a  helpless  eye-witness  of  the 
sufferings  of  one  he  loves  and  loves  tenderly. 
This  I  know  by  experience;  but  it  is  long 
since  I  hud  any  experience  of  those  commu- 
nications from  above,  which  alone  can  enable 
us  to  acquit  ourselves,  on  such  an  occasion, 
as  we  ought  But  it  is  otherwise  with  you, 
and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  so. 

With  respect  to  my  own  initiation  into  the 
secret  of  animal  magnetism,  I  have  a  thou- 
sand doubta  Twice,  as  you  know,  I  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  the  blackest  despair ; 
and  at  those  times  everything  in  which  I  have 
been  at  any  period  of  my  lue  concerned  has 
afforded  to  the  enemy  a  handle  against  me. 
I  tremble,  therefore,  almost  at  every  step  I 
take,  lest  on  some  future  similar  occasion  it 
should  yield  him  opportunity,  and  furnish 
him  with  means  to  torment  me.  Decide  for 
me,  if  you  can ;  and  in  the  meantime,  present, 
if  you  please,  my  respectful  compliments  and 
very  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Holloway,  for  his 
most  obliging  ofier.f  I  am,  perhaps,  the 
only  man  living  who  would  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, whether,  on  such  easy  terms,  he  should 

»  Private  correspondence. 

t  Dr.  Benamer  was  a  pious  and  excellent  man,  whose 
house  was  the  resort  of  rdiglous  persons  al  that  time, 
who  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  edification.  Mr.  New- 
ton was  a  regular  attendant  on  these  occasions. 

t  Newton  had  suggested  the  propriety  of  Oowper  trying 
the  effect  of  animal  magnetism,  in  the  hopes  of  mitlgwnc 
his  disorder,  hot  he  doeUned  the  oftr.    . 
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or  should  not  accept  it.  But  if  he  finds  an- 
other like  me,  he  will  make  a  greater  discov- 
ery than  even  that  which  he  has  already  made 
or  the  principles  of  this  wonderful  art  For 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  is  the  gentleman 
whom  you  once  mentioned  to  me  as  indebted 
only  to  his  own  penetration  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  it 

I  shall  proceed,  you  may  depend  on  it, 
with  all  possible  despatch  in  your  business. 
Had  it  fallen  into  my  hands  a  few  months 
later,  I  should  have  made  a  quicker  riddance ; 
for,  before  the  autumn  shall  be  ended,  I  hope 
to  have  done  with  Homer.  But  my  first 
morning  hour  or  two  (now  and  then  a  let- 
ter which  must  be  written  excepted)  shall 
always  be  at  your  service  till  the  whole  is 
finished.  * 

Commending  you  and  Mrs.  Newton,  with 
all  the  little  power  I  have  of  that  sort,  to 
His  fatherly  and  tender  care  in  whom  you 
have  both  believed,  in  which  friendly  oflSce  I 
am  fervently  joined  by  Mrs.  Unwin,  I  re- 
main, with  our  sincere  love  to  you  both,  and 
to  Miss  Catlett,  my  dear  friend,  most  affec- 
tionately  yours,  W.  C. 


The  termination  of  a  laborious  literary  un- 
tertakim?  is  an  eventful  period  in  an  author's 
life.  The  following  letter  announces  the 
termination  of  Cowper's  Homeric  version, 
and  its  conveyance  to  the  press. 

TO  MRS.   BODHAM. 

WestoD,  Sept.  9, 1790. 

My  dearest  Cousin, — ^I  am  truly  sorry  to 
be  forced  after  all  to  resign  the  hope  of  see- 
ing yon  and  Mr.  Bodham  at  Weston  this 
year;  the  next  may  possibly  be  more  propi- 
tious, and  I  heartily  wish  it  may.  Poor 
Catharine's*  unseasonable  indisposition  hns 
also  cost  us  a  disappointment  which  we  much 
regret  And,  were  it  not  that  Johnny  has 
made  shift  to  reach  us,  we  should  think  our- 
selves completely  unfortunate.  But  him  we 
have,  and  him  we  will  hold  as  long  as  we 
can,  so  expect  not  very  soon  to  see  him  in 
Norfolk.  He  is  so  harmless,  cheerful,  gen- 
tle, and  good-tempered,  and  I  am  so  entirely 
at  my  ease  with  him,  that  I  cannot  surrender 
him  without  a  needs  musty  even  to  those  who 
have  a  superior  claim  upon  him.  He  left  us 
yesterday  morning,  and  whither  do  you  think 
he  is  gone,  and  on  what  errand  ?  Gone,  as 
sure  as  you  are  alive,  to  London,  and  to  con- 


vey my  Homer  to  the  bookseller's.  But  he 
will  return  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  I 
mean  to  part  with  him  no  more  till  necessity 
shall  force  us  asunder.  Suspect  me  not,  my 
cousin,  of  being  such  a  naonster  as  to  have  im- 
posed this  task  myself  on  your  kind  nephew, 

*  lie  Rer.  J.  Johnsoo's  ifaler. 


or  even  to  have  thought  of  doing  it  It  hap- 
pened that  one  day,  as  we  chatted  bv  the  fii^ 
side,  I  expressed  a  wish  that  I  could  hear  of 
some  trusty  body  going  to  London,  to  whose 
care  I  might  consign  my  voluminous  labors 
the  work  of  five  years.  For  I  purpose  n^rer 
to  visit  that  city  again  myself,  and  should 
have  been  uneasy  to  have  left  a  charge,  of 
so  much  importance  to  me,  altogether  to  tlie 
care  of  a  stage-coachman.  Johnny  had  no 
sooner  heard  my  wish  than,  offering  himself 
to  the  service,  ne  fulfilled  it;  and  his  offer 
was  made  in  such  terms,  and  accompanied 
with  a  countenance  and  oumner  expreasiTe 
of  so  much  alacrity,  that,  unreasonable  ft&  I 
thought  it  at  first  to  give  him  so  much  trou- 
ble, 1  soon  found  that  I  should  mortify  him 
by  a  refusal.  He  is  gone  therefore  with  a 
box  full  of  poetr}%  of  which  1  think  nobody 
will  plunder  him.  He  has  only  to  say  what 
it  is,  and  there  is  no  commodity  I  thiiLk  a 
freebooter  would  covet  less. 

w.  a 


The  marriage  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Rose, 
too  interesting  an  event  not  to  claim  Cowper^» 
warm  congratulations. 

TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Sept.  U,  IIW. 

My  dear  Friend, — Your  letter  was  particu- 
larly welcome  to  me,  not  only  because  it  came 
after  a  long  silence,  but  because  it  brou^t 
me  good  news-^-news  of  your  marriage,  and 
consequently,  I  trust,  of  your  happineH«. 
May  that  happiness  be  durable  as  your  li%cs, 
and  may  you  be  the  Felices  ter  et  amplhts  of 
whom  Horace  sings  so  sweetly !  This  is  my 
sincere  wish,  and,  though  expressed  in  proae^ 
shall  serve  as  your  epithalamium.  You  cc«a- 
fort  me  when  you  say  that  your  marriage  v-ill 
not  deprive  us  of  the  sight  of  you  hernil^. 
If  you  do  not  wish  that  I  should  regret  your 
union,  you  must  make  that  assurance  good  a« 
often  as  you  have  opportunity. 

After  perpetual  versification  during  fiv«» 
years,  I  find  myself  at  last  a  vacant  man>  and 
reduced  to  read  for  my  amusement  My 
Homer  is  gone  to  the  press,  and  you  will  im- 
agine that  I  feel  a  void  in  consequence.  Tbp 
proofs  however  will  be  coming  soon,  and  I 
shall  avail  myself  with  all  my  force,  of  Uu* 
last  opportunity  to  make  mv  work  as  perfect 
as  I  wish  it  I  shall  not  t^ierefore  be  long 
time  destitute  of  employment,  but  shall  hare 
sufficient  to  keep  me  occupied  all  the  winter 
and  part  of  the  ensuing  ^prin^,  for  Johnson 
purposes  to  publish  either  in  March,  April,  or 
May — my  very  preface  is  finished.  It  did  not 
cost  me  much  trouble,  being  neither  long  nor 
learned.  I  have  q;M>ken  my  mind  as  flrfelj  as 
decency  would  permit  on  tlie  subject  of  Pope^ 
version,  allowing  him  at  the  same  tUDo  all  tbe 
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merit  to  which  I  think  him  entitled.  I  have 
given  my  reasons  for  translating  in  blank 
verse,  and  hold  some  discourse  on  the  mech- 
anism of  it,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  obviate 
the  prejudices  of  some  people  against  it,  I 
expatiate  a  little  on  the  manner  in  which  I  think 
Homer  ought  to  be  rendered,  and  in  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  render  him  myself,  and 
anticipated  two  or  three  cavils  to  which  I 
foresee  that  I  shall  be  liable  from  the  ignorant 
or  uncandid,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent 
them.  These  are  the  chief  heads  of  my 
preface,  and  the  whole  consists  of  about 
twelve  pages. 

It  is  possible,  when  I  come  to  treat  with 
Johnson  about  the  copy,  I  may  want  some 
person,  to  negotiate  for  me,  and  knowing  no 
one  so  intelligent  as  yourself  in  books,  or  so 
well  qualified  to  estimate  their  just  value,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  resort  to  and  rely  on  you 
as  my  negotiator.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you 
unless  I  should  see  occasion.  My  cousin  was 
the  bearer  of  my  MSS.  to  London.  He  went 
on  purpose,  and  returns  to-morrow.  Mrs.  Un- 
winds affectionate  felicitations  added  to  my 
own,  conclude  roe, 

Dear  friend, 

Sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 

The  trees  of  a  colonnade  will  solve  my 
riddle.* 

TO  JOSEPH   HILL,   ESQ.f 

The  Lodge  Sept  17, 1790. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  received  last  night  a 
copy  of  my  subscribers*  names  from  Johnson, 
in  which  I  see  how  much  I  have  been  indebted 
to  yours  and  to  Mrs.  HilPs  solicitations.  Ac- 
cept my  best  thanks,  so  justly  due  to  you  both. 
It  is  an  illuHtrious  catalogue,  in  respect  of 
rank  and  title,  but  methinks  I  should  have 
liked  it  as  well  had  it  been  more  numerous. 
The  sum  subscribed,  however,  will  defray  the 
expense  of  printing,  which  is  as  much  as,  in 
the^se  unsubscribing  days,  I  had  any  reason  to 
promise  myself  I  devoutly  seco  nd  your  drol  I 
wish,  that  the  booksellers  may  contend  about 
me.  The  more  the  better :  seven  times  seven, 
if  they  please ;  and  let  them  fight  with  the 
fury  of  Achilles, 

Till  er'ry  rubric-post  be  crimson'd  o'er 
With  blood  of  booksellers,  m  battle  slain 
For  me,  and  not  a  periwig  untorn. 

Most  truly  yours,        W.  C. 

TO  MRS.   KING.f 

Weston,  Oct.  5, 1790. 

My  dear  Madam^ — ^I  am  truly  concerned 
that  you  have  so  good  an  excuse  for  your 
silence.  Were  it  proposed  to  m^  choice, 
whether  yon  should  omit  to  write  through  ill- 

*  MThmt  ore  they  whieh  stand  at  n  dlstano*  from  each 
iMsr,  and  rotfet  withoot  ever  moving  V 
t  ^VAte  cornspoudenoe. 


ness  or  indifference  to  me,  I  should  be  selfish 
enough,  perhaps,  to  find  decision  difficult  for 
a  few  moments ;  but  have  such  an  opinion  at 
the  same  time  of  my  affection  for  you,  as  to 
be  verily  persuaded  that  I  should  at  last  make 
a  right  option,  and  wish  you  rather  to  forget 
me  than  to  be  afliicted.  But  there  is  One 
wiser  and  more  your  friend  than  I  can  possi- 
bly be,  who  appoints  all  your  sufferinffs,  and 
who,  by  a  power  altogether  his  own,  is  able 
to  make  them  good  for  you. 

I  wish  heartily  that  my  verses  had  been 
more  worthy  of  the  counterpane,  their  sub- 
ject.* The  gratitude  I  felt  when  you  brought 
it,  and  gave  it  to  me,  might  have  inspired 
better;  but  a  head  full  of  Homer,  I  find  by 
sad  experience,  is  good  for  little  else.  Lady 
Hesketh,  who  is  here,  has  seen  your  gift,  and 
pronounced  it  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
executed  of  the  kind  she  ever  saw. 

I  have  lately  received  from  my  bookseller 
a  copy  of  my  subscribers*  names,  and  do  not 
find  among  them  the  name  of  Mr.  Professor 
Martyn.  I  mention  it  because  you  informed 
me,  some  time  since,  of  his  kind  intention  to 
number  himself  among  my  encouragers  on 
this  occasion,  and  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
lose,  for  want  of  speaking  in  time,  the  honor 
that  his  name  will  do  me.  It  is  possible,  too,* 
that  he  may  have  subscribed,  and  that  his  non- 
appearance may  be  owing  merely  to  Johnson's 
having  forgot  to  enter  his  name.  Perhaps 
you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the 
matter.  The  catalogue  will  be  printed  soon, 
and  published  in  the  "  Analytical  Review,**  as 
the  last  and  most  effectual  way  of  advertising 
my  translation,  and  the  name  of  the  gentleman 
in  question  will  be  particularly  serviceable  to 
me  in  the  first  edition  of  it 

My  whole  work  is  in  the  bookseller's  hands, 
and  ought  by  this  time  to  be  in  the  press.  The 
next  spring  is  the  time  appointed  for  the  pub- 
lication. It  is  a  genial  season,  when  people 
who  are  ever  good-tempered  at  all  are  sure  to 
be  so;  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of  an 
author's  attention,  especially  of  mine,  who  am 
just  going  to  give  a  thump  on  the  outside  of  the 
critics'  hive,  that  will  prooably  alarm  them  all. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  1  think,  is  on  the  whole  rather 
improved  in  her  health  since  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  your  short  visit :  I  should  say  the 
pleasure  of  your  visit,  and  the  pain  of  its 
shortness.        I  am,  my  dearest  madam, 

Most  truly  yours,    W.  C. 


TO   THE   REV.  JOHK   NEWTON.f 

The  Lodge,  Oct  15, 17tl0. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^We  were  surprised  and 

*  Mrs.  King  presented  the  poet  with  s  counterpane,  in 

Catch-work,  o(  her  own  makinK.    In  Bcknowledgmentf 
e  addre8!«ed  to  her  the  venies  beginning, 

**  The  bard,  if  e'er  he  feel  at  all. 
Must  »ure  bo  quicliciiM  by  a  call,"  Stc  ttc 
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grieved  at  Mrs.  Scotfs*  sadden  departare; 

frieved,  you  may  suppose,  not  for^,  but  for 
tm,  whose  loss,  except  that  in  God  he  has  an 
all-sufficient  good,  is  irreparable.  The  day  of 
separation  between  those  who  have  loved  long 
and  well  is  an  awful  day,  inasmuch  as  it  calls 
the  Christian's  faith  and  submission  to  the 
severest  trial.  Yet  J  account  those  happy, 
who,  if  they  are  severely  tried,  shall  yet  be 
supported,  and  carried  safely  through.  What 
would  become  of  me  on  a  similar  occasion ! 
I  have  one  comfort,  and  only  one ;  bereft  of 
that,  I  should  have  nothing  left  to  lean  on ; 
for  my  spiritual  props  have  been  long  struck 
from  under  me. 

I  have  no  objection  at  all  to  being  known 
as  the  translator  of  Van  Lier's  Letters  when 
they  shall  be  published.  Rather,  I  am  ambi- 
tious of  it  as  an  honor.  It  will  serve  to  prove, 
that,  if  I  have  spent  much  time  to  little  pur- 
pose in  the  translation  of  Homer,  some  small 
portion  of  my  time  has,  however,  been  well 
disposed  of. 

The  honor  of  your  preface  prefixed  to  my 
poems  will  be  on  my  side ;  for  surely  to  be 
known  as  the  friend  of  a  much-favored  min- 
ister of  God*s  word  is  a  more  illustrious  dis- 
tinction, in  reality,  than  to  have  the  friendship 
I  of  any  poet  in  the  world  to  boast  of. 

We  sympathize  truly  with  you  under  all 
your  tender  concern  for  Mrs.  Newton,  and 
with  her  in  all  her  sufferings  from  such  vari- 
ous and  discordant  maladies.  Alas !  what  a 
difference  have  twenty-three  years  made  in  us 
and  in  our  condition !  for  just  so  long  is  it 
since  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  came  into  Bucking- 
hamshire. Yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of 
that  memorable  era.    Farewell.        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN  IfEWTOK.f 

The  Lodge,  Oct.  96, 1790. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^We  should  have  been 
happy  to  have  received  from  you  a  more  fa- 
vorable account  of  Mrs.  Newton's  health. 
Yours  is  indeed  a  post  of  obsenation,  and  of 
observation  the  most  interesting.  It  is  well 
that  you  are  enabled  to  bear  the  stress  and 
intenseness  of  it  without  prejudice  to  your 
own  health,  or  impediment  to  your  ministry. 

The  lost  time  I  wrote  to  Johnson,  I  made 
known  to  him  your  wishes  to  have  your 
preface  printed,  and  affixed,  as  soon  as  an 
opportunity  shall  offer;  expressing,  at  the 
same  time,  my  own,  desires  to  have  it  done.f 

•  The  wife  of  U»e  Rev.  Thomas  ScoU,  the  author  of  one 
of  the  hesi  Cummentories  on  Iho  Rlble  ever  published. 
Mr.  Scull  was  preacher  at  the  Luck  Hospital  at  this  Ume. 

t  Privnte  currespoiideuce. 

t  We  here  subjoin  the  letter  which  Cowper  addresaed 
to  Johnson,  the  bookseller,  on  this  occasion. 

Weston,  Oct.  3, 17W). 

Mr.  Newtoo  having  again  requested  that  the  Preface 
wiiich  be  wrote  for  my  flrst  volume  may  be  prefixed  to 


Whether  I  shall  have  any  answer  to  my  pro- 
posal is  a  matter  of  much  uncertainty ;  for 
he  is  always  either  too  idle  or  too  basy,  I 
know  not  which,  to  write  to  me.  Shodld 
you  happen  to  pass  his  way,  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  amiss  to  speak  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  for  it  is  easier  to  carry  a  point  by  sx 
words  spoken,  than  by  writing  as  many 
sheets  about  it  I  have  asked  him  hitber, 
when  my  cousin  Johnson  shall  leave  na, 
which  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight;  wad 
should  he  come  will  enforce  the  measure 
myself. 

A  vellow  shower  of  leaves  is  falling  ooik 
tinuaily  from  all  the  trees  in  the  country.  A 
few  moments  only  seem  to  have  pas^  siDce 
they  were  buds ;  and  in  a  few  moments  mofe 
they  will  have  disappeared.  It  is  one  adiraiK 
tage  of  a  rural  situation,  that  it  affords  nuuij 
hints  of  the  rapidity  with  which  life  flies,  that 
do  not  occur  in  towns  and  cities.  It  is  on- 
possible  for  a  man  conversant  with  8a«fa 
scenes  as  surround  me,  not  to  advert  datlv 
to  the  shoKness  of  his  existence  here,  md> 
monished  of  it,  as  he  must  be,  by  ten  thou- 
sand objects.  There  was  a  time  when  I  coold 
I  contemplate  my  present  state,  and  consider 
myself  as  a  thing  of  a  day  with  pleasure ; 
when  I  numbered  the  seasons  as  they  passed 
in  swift  rotation,  as  a  schoolboy  numbers  the 
days  that  interpose  between  the  next  vaca- 
tion, when  he  shall  see  his  parents,  and  en. 
joy  his  home  again.  But  to  make  so  just  an 
estimate  of  a  lite  like  this  is  no  longer  in  my 
power.  The  consideration  of  my  i3iort  coii- 
tinuance  here,  which  was  once  gratef\i]  to  me» 
now  fills  me  with  regret  I  would  live  and 
live  always,  and  am  become  such  another 
wretch  as  Maecenas  was,  who  wished  for  lon^ 
life,  he  cared  not  at  what  expense  of  aufier- 
in£^  The  only  consolation  left  me  on  thi» 
subject  is,  that  the  voice  of  the  Almighty  can 
in  one  moment  cure  me  of  this  mental  h^ 
firmity.  That  he  can,  I  know  by  experience ; 
and  there  are  reasons  for  which  I  ought  ta 
believe  that  he  will.  But  fVom  hope  to  de> 
spair  is  a  transition  that  I  have  made  so  often, 
that  I  can  only  consider  the  hope  that  may 
come,  and  that  sometimes  I  believe  will,  as  a 
short  prelude  of  joy  to  a  miserable  conclu- 
sion of  sorrow  that  shall  never  end.  Thos 
are  my  brightest  prospects  clouded,  and  thus, 
to  me,  is  hope  itself  become  like  a  withered 
flower,  that  has  lost  both  it«  hue  and  its  fra- 
grance. 

I  ought  not  to  have  written  in  this  dismal 
strain  to  you,  in  your  pesent  trying  situa- 
tion, nor  did  I  intend  it  Von  have  more 
need  to  be  cheered  than  to  be  saddened ;  hot 
a  dearth  of  other  themes  constrained  me  to 

it,  I  am  deairona  to  Kraliff  him  hi  a  partleiilar  Uwi  •» 
emphalicaily  be«peaik«  bis  friendship  for  m»j  aad, 
should  my  bmiks  9ve  auother  rJtUon,  Msll  b»  oUiyoil  to 
you  if  you  wUl  add  it  acoonliogly.  W,  C 
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ehoofle  myself  for  a  subject,  and  of  myself  I 
ean  write  no  otherwise. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend  We  are  well :  and, 
notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said,  I  am  my- 
self as  cheerful  as  usual.  Lady  Hesketh  is 
here,  and  in  her  company  even  I,  except  now 
and  then  for  a  moment^  forget  my  sorrows. 
I  remain  sincerely  yours,         W.  C. 

The  purport  of  this  letter  is  painfnl,  but 
it  is  explained  by  the  peculiarity  of  Cowper's 
case.  The  state  of  mind  which  the  Christian 
ought  to  realize,  should  be  a  willingness  to 
remain  or  to  depart,  as  may  seem  best  to  the 
supreme  Disposer  of  events ;  though  the  pre- 
dominating feeling  (where  there  is  an  assured 
and  lively  hope)  will  be  that  of  the  apostle, 
viz.,  that  ♦*  to  be  with  Christ  is  far  better." 
The  question  is,  how  is  this  lively  hope  and 
assurance  to  be  obtained  ?  How  is  the  sense 
of  guilt,  and  the  fear  of  death  and  judgment, 
to  be  overcome  ?  The  Gospel  proclaims  the 
appointed  remedy.  **  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world."*  **  I,  even  I,  am  He,  which  bbtteth 
out  all  thy  transgressions  for  mine  own  sake, 
and  will  not  remember  thy  8ins.*'f  "  If  any 
man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous,  and  he  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins.*'!  The  cordial  recep- 
tion of  this  great  gospel  truth  into  the  heart, 
the  humble  reliance  upon  God's  pardoninc^ 
mercy,  through  the  blood  of  the  cross,  will, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  infallibly  lead  to  inward 

i'oy  and  peace.  **  Therefore,  being  justified 
)y  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  By  whom  also  we 
have  access  by  faith  unto  this  grace  wherein 
we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of 
God.*'}  The  same  divine  ffrace  that  assures 
peace  to  the  conscience,  will  also  change  and 
renew  the  heart,  and  plant  within  it  those 
holy  principles  and  affections  that  will  lead 
to  newness  of  life.  The  promise  of  the 
blood  to  pardon,  and  the  Spirit  to  teach  and 
to  sanctify,  are  the  two  great  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel. || 


TO  MRS.   BODHAIf. 

Weston,  Not.  «1,  1790. 

My  dear  Coz., — Our  kindness  to  your 
nephew  is  no  more  than  he  must  entitle  him- 
self to  wherever  he  goes.  His  amiable  dis- 
position and  manners  will  never  fail  to  secure 
him  a  warm  place  in  the  affection  of  all  who 
know  him.  The  advice  I  gave  respecting 
bis  poem  on  Audley  End  was  dictated  by  my 
love  of  him,  and  a  sincere  desire  of  his  suc- 
cess.    It  is  one  thing  to  write  what  may 


•  J<«ho  I.  99. 
{  1  Jobo  IL  1, 3. 
it  1  John  t  7. 
ZTt  MS,  17. 


t  Iminh  xllH.  3S. 
^  lUtm.  V.  U  3. 
1x1.1—3.    LukeiLi^ia.    John 


please  our  friends,  who,  because  they  are 
such,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  biassed  in  our  fa- 
vor ;  and  another  to  write  what  may  please 
everybody ;  because  they  who  have  no  con- 
nexion or  even  knowledge  of  the  author  will 
be  sure  to  find  fault  if  they  can.  My  advice, 
however,  salutary  and  necessary  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  was  such  as  I  dare  not  have  given  to 
a  poet  of  less  difiidence  than  he.  Poets  are 
to  a  proverb  irritable,  and  he  is  the  only  one 
I  ever  knew  who  seems  to  have  no  spark  of 
that  fire  about  him.  He  has  left  us  about  a 
fortnight,  and  sorry  we  were  to  lose  him; 
but  had  he  been  my  son  he  must  have  gone, 
and  I  could  not  have  regretted  him  more.  If 
his  sister  be  still  with  you,  present  my  love 
to  her,  and  tell  her  how  much  I  wish  to  see 
them  at  Weston  together. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  probably  remembers  more  of 
my  childhood  than  I  can  recollect  either  of 
hers  or  my  own ;  but  this  I  recollect,  that  the 
days  of  that  period  were  happy  days  com- 
pared with  most  I  have  seen  since.  There 
are  few,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  who  have  not 
cause  to  look  back  with  regret  on  the  days 
of  infancy ;  yet,  to  say,  the  truth,  I  suspect 
some  deception  in  this.  For  in&ncy  itself 
has  its  cares,  and  though  we  cannot  now  con- 
ceive how  trifles  could  affect  us  much,  it  is 
certain  that  they  did.  Trifles  they  appear 
now,  but  such  they  were  not  then. 

W.C. 


TO  JOHK  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

(my  birth-day.) 

Weeton,  Friday,  Not.  S6, 1790. 

My  dearest  Johnny, — I  am  happy  that  you 
have  escaped  from  the  claws  of  Euclid  mto 
the  bosom  of  Justinian.  It  is  useful,  I  su|v 
pose,  to  every  man  to  be  well  grounded  in 
the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  I  take  it 
to  be  a  branch  of  science  that  bids  much  fairer 
to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  give  an  accuracy  of 
reasoning,  than  all  the  mathematics  in  the 
world.  Mind  your  studies,  and  you  will  soon 
be  wiser  than  I  can  hope  to  be. 

We  had  a  visit  on  Monday  from  one  of  the 
first  women  in  the  world ;  in  point  of  char- 
acter, I  mean,  and  accomplishmenU,  the  dow* 
oger  Lady  Spencer!*  I  may  receive,  per- 
haps, some  honors  hereafter,  should  my  trans- 
lation speed  according  to  my  wishes,  and  tht 
pains  I  have  taken  with  it;  but  shall  never 
receive  any  that  I  shall  esteem  so  highly. 
She  is  indeed  worthy  to  whom  I  should  ded- 
icate, and,  may  but  my  Odyssey  prove  as 
worthy  of  her,  I  shall  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  critics. 

Yours,  my  dear  Johnny, 

\Vith  much  affection,      W.  C. 

*  The  mother  of  the  late  Eari  Spencer,  and  of  the 
Duchess  of  IX>voii»hlrtJ,  and  the  p^|wm  (o  wliom  bededi* 
caled  bis  version  of  Uie  Odjssey. 
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TO  BIBS.  KmO.* 

The  Lodge,  Nor.  29, 1700. 

My  dear  Madam, — ^I  value  highly,  as  I  on^ht 
and  hope  that  I  always  shall,  the  favorable 
opinion  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Martyn :  though, 
to  say  the  truth,  their  commendations,  instead 
of  making  me  proud,  have  rather  a  tendency 
to  humble  me,  conscious  as  I  am  that  I  am 
overrated.  There  is  an  old  piece  of  advice, 
given  by  an  ancient  poet  and  satirist,  which 
it  behoves  every  man  who  stands  well  in  the 
opinion  of  others  to  lay  up  in  his  bosom : — 
Take  care  to  he  what  you  are  reported  to  be. 
By  due  attention  to  this  wise  counsel,  it  is 
possible  to  turn  the  praises  of  our  friends  to 
good  account,  and  to  convert  that  which  might 
prove  an  incentive  to  vanity  into  a  lesson  of 
wisdom.  I  will  keep  your  good  and  respect- 
able friend's  letter  very  safely,  and  restore  it 
to  you  the  first  opportunity.  I  heg,  my  dear 
madam,  that  you  will  present  my  oest  com- 
pliments to  Mr.  Martyn,  when  you  shall  either 
see  him  next  or  write  to  him. 

To  that  gentleman's  inquiries  I  am,  doubt- 
less, obliged  for  the  recovery  of  no  small  pro- 
portion of  my  subscription-list :  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  application  to  Johnson,  and 
very  soon  after  it,  I  received  from  him  no 
fewer  than  forty-five  names,  that  had  been 
omitted  in  the  list  he  sent  me,  and  that  would 
probably  never  have  been  thought  of  more. 
No  author,  I  believe,  has  a  more  inattentive 
or  indolent  bookseller:  but  he  has  everybody's 
ffood  word  for  liberality  and  honesty ;  there- 
fore I  must  be  content. 

The  press  proceeds  at  present  as  well  as  I 
can  reasonably  wish.  A  month  has  passed 
since  we  began,  and  I  revised  this  morning 
'  the  first  sheet  of  the  sixth  Iliad.  Mrs.  Unwin 
begs  to  add  a  line  from  herself,  so  that  I  have 
only  room  to  subjoin  my  best  respects  to  Mr. 
King,  and  to  say  that  I  am  truly. 

My  dear  madam,  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Not.  30, 1790. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^I  will  confess  that  I 
thought  your  letter  somewhat  tardy,  though, 
at  the  same  time,  I  made  every  excuse  for 
you,  except,  as  it  seems,  the  right  Thai  in- 
deed was  out  of  the  reach  of  all  possible  con- 
jecture.  I  could  not  guess  that  your  silence 
was  occasioned  by  your  being  occupied  with 
either  thieves  or  thief-takers.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  cause  was  such,  I  rejoice  that  your 
labors  were  not  in  vain,  and  that  the  free- 
booters who  had  plundered  your  friend  are 
safe  in  limbo.  I  admire,  too,  as  much  as  I 
rejoice  in  your  success,  the  indefatigable 
spirit  that  prompted  you  to  pursue,  with  such 
unremitting  perseverance,  an  object  not  to 
*  PriTate  GOireqwDdeaoe. 


be  reached  but  at  the  expense  of  iDfinlie 
trouble,  and  that  must  have  led  yoo  into  an 
acquaintance  with  scenes  and  characters  the 
most  horrible  to  a  mind  like  yours.  I  see  in 
this  conduct  the  zeal  and  firmness  of  your 
friendship,  to  whomsoever  professed,  and, 
though  I  wanted  not  a  proof  of  it  myacli^ 
contemplate  so  unequivocal  an  indication  of 
what  you  really  are,  and  of  what  I  always  be- 
lieved yon  to  be,  with  much  pleasure.  May 
you  rise  from  the  condition  of  an  hombJe 
prosecutor,  or  witness,  to  the  bench  of  jud^ 
ment ! 

When  your  letter  arrived,  it  found  me  ipvith 
the  worst  and  most  obstinate  cold  that  I  ever 
caught  This  was  one  reason  why  it  had  not 
a  speedier  answer.  Another  is,  that,  except 
Tuesday  morning,  there  is  none  in  the  week 
in  which  I  am  not  engaged  in  the  last  reFisal 
of  my  translation ;  the  revisal  I  mean  of  my 
proof-sheets.  To  this  business  I  give  myaelf 
with  an  assiduity  and  attention  truly  odnur* 
able,  and  set  an  example,  which,  if  other  poets 
could  be  apprised  of,  they  would  do  well  to 
follow.  Miscarriages  in  authorship  (I  am 
persuaded)  are  as  often  to  be  ascribed  to 
want  of  pains-taking  as  to  want  of  ability. 

Lady  Hesketh,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  myself 
often  mention  you,  and  always  in  terms  that, 
though  you  would  blush  to  hear  them,  you 
need  not  be  ashamed  of;  at  the  same  time 
wishing  much  that  you  would  diance  oar 
trio  into  a  quartetto.  W.  C. 


TO  THE    REV.   WALTER   BAQOT. 

Woslon,  Dec  1, 1790. 

My  dear  Friend, — It  is  plain  that  you  ud- 
understand  trap,  as  we  used  to  say  at  school : 
for  you  begin  with  accusing  me  of  long 
silence,  conscious  yourself,  at  the  same  time, 
that  you  have  been  half  a  year  in  my  debt,  or 
thereabout.  But  I  will  answer  your  accusa- 
tions with  a  boast — with  a  boast  of  having 
intended  many  a  day  to  write  to  you  ugain, 
notwithstanding  your  long  insolvency.  \  our 
brother  and  sister  of  Chicheley  can  botii  wit- 
ness for  me,  that,  weeks  since,  I  testified  such 
an  intention,  and,  if  I  did  not  execute  it  it 
was  not  for  want  of  good-will,  but  for  want 
of  leisure.  When  will  you  be  able  lo  glory 
of  suclf  designs,  so  liberal  and  magoiiiccfU, 
you  who  have  nothing  to  do,  by  your  onn 
confession,  but  to  grow  fat  and  saucy  ?  Add 
to  all  this,  that  I  have  had  a  violent  cold.  !»ueh 
as  I  never  have  but  at  the  first  approach  of 
winter,  and  such  as  at  that  time  I  seldom 
escape.  A  fever  accompanied  it,  and  an  in* 
cessant  cough. 

You  measure  the  speed  of  printers^  of  my 
printer  at  least,  rather  by  your  own  wkbea 
than  by  any  just  standard.  Mine  (1  believe) 
is  as  nimble  a  one  as  falls  to  the  shore  of 
poets  in  general,  though  not  nimble  eooogk 
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to  satisfy  either  the  author  or  his  friends.  I 
told  you  tliat  my  work  would  go  to  press  in 
autumn,  and  so  it  did.  But  it  nad  been  six 
weeks  in  London  ere  the  press  began  to  work 
upon  it  About  a  month  since  we  began  to 
iNrint,  and,  at  the  rate  of  nine  sheets  in  a  fort- 
night, have  proceeded  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  Iliad.  **No  further  T — you  say. 
I  answer — ^"No,  nor  even  so  far,  without 
much  scolding  on  my  part,  both  at  the  book- 
seller and  the  printer.**  But  courage,  my 
friend !  Fair  and  softly,  as  we  proceed,  we 
shall  find  our  way  through  at  last ;  and,  in 
confirmation  of  this  hope,  while  I  write  this, 
another  sheet  arrives.  1  expect  to  publish 
in  the  spring. 

I  love  and  thank  you  for  the  ardent  desire 
you  express  to  hear  me  bruited  abroad,  e/ per 
era  virikm  tclUantem,  For  your  encourage- 
ment, I  will  tell  you  that  I  read,  myself  at 
least,  with  wonderful  complacence  what  I 
have  done ;  and  if  the  world,  when  it  shall 
i^pear,  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  I,  we  will 
both  say  and  swear  with  Fluellin,  that  **  it  is 
an  ass  and  a  fool  (like  you !)  and  a  prating 
coxcomb." 

I  felt  no  ambition  of  the  laurel.*  Else, 
though  vainly,  perhaps,  I  had  friends  who 
would  have  mode  a  stir  on  my  behalf  on  that 
occasion.  I  confess  that,  when  I  learned  the 
new  condition  of  the  office,  that  odes  were 
DO  longer  required,  and  that  the  salary  was 
increa-^ed,  I  felt  not  the  same  dislike  of  it. 
But  I  could  neither  go  to  court,  nor  could  I 
kiss  hands,  were  it  for  a  much  more  valuable 
consideration.  Therefore  never  expect  to 
hear  that  royal  favors  find  out  me ! 

Adieu,  my  dear  old  friend  1  I  will  send 
you  a  mortuary  copy  soon,  and  in  the  mean- 
time remain.  Ever  yours,    W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  HEWTON.f 

The  Lodge,  Dec  5, 1790. 

My  dear  Friend, — Sometimes  I  am  too  sad, 
and  sometimes  too  busy  to  write.  Both  these 
causes  have  concurred  lately  to  keep  me  silent 
But  more  than  by  either  oi  these  1  have  been 
hindered,  since  1  received  your  last,  by  a  vio- 
lent cold,  which  oppressed  me  during  almost 
the  whole  month  of  November. 

Your  letter  effects  us  with  both  joy  and 
sorrow :  with  sorrow  and  sympathy  respect- 
ing poor  Mrs.  Newton,  whose  feeble  and 
dying  state  suggests  a  wish  for  her  release 
rather  than  for  her  continuance ;  and  joy  on 
your  account,  who  are  enabled  to  bear,  with 
so  much  resignation  and  cheerful  acquies* 
eence  in  the  will  of  God,  the  prospect  of  a 
loss,  which  even  they  who  know  you  best 
apprehended  might  prove  too  much  for  you. 

*  Hie  oiBo*  of  Poet  Laoreat,  menUoned  In  »  former 


t  PilvBt*  corretpondenoe. 


As  to  Mrs.  Newton's  interest  in  the  best 
things,  none,  intimately  acquainted*  with  her 
as  we  have  been,  could  doubt  it  She  doubt- 
ed it  indeed  herself;  but  though  it  is  n<Jt 
our  duty  to  doubt,  any  more  than  it  is  our 
privilege,  I  have  always  considered  the  self- 
condemning  spirit,  to  which  such  doubts  are 
principally  owing,  as  one  of  the  most  fa- 
vorable symptoms  of  a  nature  spiritually  re- 
newed, and  have  many  a  time  heard  you  make 
the  same  observation. 

[T(mqff.'\ 

We  believe  that  the  best  Christian  is  occa- 
sionally subject  to  doubts  and  fears ;  and  that 
they  form  a  part  of  the  great  warfare.  That 
it  is  our  privilege  and  duty  to  cultivate  an 
habitual  sense  of  peace  in  the  conscience, 
and  that  this  peace  will  be  enjoyed  in  pro- 
portion as  faith  is  in  exercise,  and  the  soul  is 
in  communion  with  God,  we  fully  agree. 
But  who  that  is  acquainted  with  the  inward 
experiences  of  the  Christian,  does  not  know 
that  there  are  alternations  of  joy  and  fear,  of 
triumph  and  of  depression  ?  The  Psalms  of 
David  furnish  many  instances  of  this  fact,  as 
well  as  the  history  of  the  most  eminent 
saints  recorded  in  Scripture.  "Though  I 
am  sometimes  afraid,  yet  put  I  my  trust  in 
thee."  We  conceive  these  words  to  be  an 
exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  case. 
When,  therefore,  we  hear  persons  speak  of 
the  entire  absence  of  sin  and  infirmity,  and 
exemption  from  doubts  and  fe^rs,  we  are 
strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  they  labor 
under  great  self-deception,  and  know  little 
of  their  own  hearts,  in  thus  arguing  against 
the  general  testimony  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  all  ages.  A  plain  and  pious  Chris- 
tian once  told  us  of  an  appropriate  remark 
that  he  addressed  to  an  individual  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  wholly  free  from  any  fears  on 
this  subject  **  If,"  observed  this  excellent 
man,  "vou  have  no  fears  for  yourself,  you 
must  allow  me  to  entertain  some  for  you." 


TO  JOHH  JOHNSON,   ESQ. 

Westou,  Dec  18,  1790. 

I  perceive  myself  so  flattered  by  the  in- 
stances.of  illustrious  success  mentioned  in 
your  letter,  that  I  feel  all  the  amiable  modes- 
ty, for  which  I  was  once  so  famous,  sensibly 
giving  way  to  a  spirit  of  vain-glory. 

The  King's  College  subscription  makes  me 
proud — the  effect  that  my  verses  have  had  on 
your  two  young  friends,  the  mathematicians, 
makes  me  proud,  and  I  am,  if  possible  proud- 
er still  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  that  you 
inclosed. 

You  complained  of  being  stupid,  and  sent 
me  one  of  the  cleverest  letters.  I  have  not 
complained  of  being  stupid,  and  sent  you  one 
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of  the  dullest  But  it  is  no  matter.  I  never 
aim  at  anything  above  the  pitch  of  every 
day's  scribble,  when  1  write  to  those  I  love. 

Homer  proceeds,  my  boy !  We  shall  get 
through  it  in  time,  and  (I  hope)  by  the  time 
appointed.  We  are  now  in  the  tenth  Iliad. 
I  expect  the  ladies  every  minute  to  breakfast 
You  have  their  best  love.  Mine  attends  the 
whole  army  of  Donnes  at  Mattishall  Green* 
assembled.  How  happy  should  I  find  my- 
self, were  I  but  one  of  the  party  I  My  ca- 
pering days  are  over.  But  do  you  caper  for 
me,  that  you  may  give  them  some  idea  of 
the  happiness  1  should  feel  were  I  in  the 
midst  of  them !  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  KDIO.f 

The  Lodge,  Dec.  31, 1790. 

My  dear  Madam,— Returning  from  my 
walk  at  half-past  three,  I  found  your  wel- 
come messenger  in  the  kitchen ;  and,  enter- 
ing the  study,  found  also  the  beautiful  pres- 
ent with  which  you  had  chai^d  him.|  We 
have  all  admired  it  (for  Lady  Hesketh  was 
here  to  assist  us  in  doing  so ;)  and  for  my 
own  particular,  I  return  your  my  sincerest 
thanks,  a  very  inadequate  compensation. 
Mrs.  Unwin,  not  satisfied  to  send  you  thanks 
only,  begs  your  acceptance  likewise  of  a 
turkey,  which,  though  the  figure  of  it  might 
not  much  embellish  a  counterpane,  may  pos- 
sibly serve  hereafter  to  swell  the  dimensions 
of  a  feather-bed. 

I  have  lately  been  visited  with  an  indispo- 
sition much  more  formidable  than  that  which 
I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last — a  nervous 
fever ;  a  disorder  to  which  I  am  subject,  and 
which  I  dread  above  all  others,  because  it 
comes  attended  by  a  melancholy  perfectly 
insupportable.  This  is  the  first  day  of  my 
complete  recovery,  the  first  in  which  I  have 
perceived  no  symptoms  of  my  terrible  mal- 
ady ;  and  the  only  drawback  on  this  comfort 
tliat  I  feel  is  the  intelligence  contained  in 
yours,  that  neither  Mr.  King  nor  yourself  are 
well.  I  dread  always,  both  for  my  own 
health  and  for  that  of  my  friends,  the  unhappy 
influences  of  a  year  worn  out  But,  my 
dear  madam,  this  is  the  last  day  of  it ;  and  I 
resolve  to  hope  that  the  new  year  shall  ob- 
literate all  the  disagreeables  of  the  old  one. 
I  can  wish  nothing  more  warmly  than  that  it 
may  prove  a  propitious  year  to  you. 

My  poetical  operations,  I  mean  of  the  oc- 
casional kind,  have  lately  been  pretty  much 
at  a  stand.  I  told  you,  I  believe,  in  my  last, 
that  Homer,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, occupied  me  more  intensely  than  ever. 

•  In  Norfolk. 

t  Private  correspondence. 

t  This  counterpane  is  mentioned  hi  a  previous  letter, 
dated  Oct.  5tb,  in  this  year :  so  that,  unless  it  was  taken 
back  and  then  returned  in  an  improved  state,  there  eeema 
to  be  some  error,  that  we  do  not  profess  to  explain. 


He  still  continues  %o  do  so,  and  ihiefttem, 
till  he  shall  be  completely  finiahedf  to  make 
all  other  composition  impracticable.  I  have, 
however,  written  the  mortuary  verses  as 
usual;  but  the  wicked  clerk  for  whom  I 
write  them  has  not  yet  sent  me  the  impre*^ 
sion.  I  transmit  to  you  the  long  promised 
Catharina ;  and,  were  it  possible  Suit  I  couki 
transcribe  the  others,  would  send  them  also. 
There  is  a  way,  however,  by  which  I  can 
procure  a  &ank,  and  you  shall  not  want  tbem 
long. 

I  remain,  dearest  madam, 

Ever  yours,      W,  C 


We  have  now  the  pleasure  of  intrododng 
to  the  reader  a  hidy,  of  whom  we  should  saj 
much,  if  a  sense  of  propriety  did  not  impose 
silence  upon  our  pen.  The  Catharina,  re- 
corded by  the  muse  of  Cowper,  was  MiM 
Stapleton  at  that  time,  subsequently  married 
to  Mr.  George  Throckmorton  Courtney,  and 
finally  Lady  Throckmorton,  by  the  decease 
of  the  elder  brother  Sir  John.  As  we  cjuj- 
not  impose  on  the  poet  the  restraint  which 
we  are  compelled  to  practise  in  our  own 
case,  we  shall  beg  leave  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing verses,  written  on  the  occasion  of  her 
visit  to  Weston. 

She  came — she  is  gone — ^we  have  met — 
And  meet  perhaps  never  again ; 
The  sun  of  that  moment  u  set^ 
And  seems  to  have  risen  in  vam. 
Catharina*  has  fled  like  a  dream^ — 
(So  vanishes  pleasure,  alas !) 
But  has  left  a  regret  and  esteem, 
That  will  not  so  suddenly  pass. 


The  last  ev'ning  ramble  we  made, 

Catharina,  Mana,t  and  I, 

Our  progress  was  often  delayed 

By  the  nightingale  warbling  nigh. 

We  paus'd  under  many  a  tree, 

And  much  she  was  chano'd  with  a  tone, 

Less  sweet  to  Maria  and  me, 

Who  so  lately  had  witnessed  her  own. 

My  numbers  that  day  she  had  sung, 
And  gave  them  a  grace  so  divine. 
As  only  her  musical  tongue 
Could  infuse  into  numbers  of  mine. 
The  longer  I  heard,  I  esteemed 
The  work  of  my  fancy  the  more. 
And  e'en  to  myself  never  seem'd 
So  tuneful  a  poet  beibie. 

Though  the  pleasures  of  London  exoeed 
In  number  the  days  of  the  year, 
Catharina,  did  nothing  impede. 
Would  feel  herself  happier  here ; 
For  the  close  woven  arches  of  limes 
On  the  banks  of  our  river,  1  know, 
Are  sweeter  to  her  many  times 
Than  ought  that  the  city  can  show. 

*  Mim  Stapleton,  afterwards  IjhAx  Throctonortooi,  tad 
the  person  to  whom  the  preseol  aadectakiof  t»  riirdti^rtrii 
t  The  wife  of  Sir  John  Throckmorton. 
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So  it  is,  wnen  the  mind  is  imbued 
With  Q  well-judging  taste  from  above, 
Then,  whether  embellish 'd  or  rude 
*Tis  nature  alone  that  we  love. 
The  achievements  of  art  may  amuse, 
May  even  our  wonder  excite, 
But  groves,  hills,  and  valleys,  diffuse 
A  lasting,  a  sacied  delight. 

Since  then  in  the  rural  recess 

Catharina  alone  can  rejoice. 

May  it  still  be  her  lot  to  possess 

The  scene  of  her  sensible  choice !    * 

To  inhabit  a  mansion  remote 

From  the  clatter  of  street-pacing  steeds, 

And  by  Philomel's  annual  note 

To  measure  the  lile  that  she  leads.  * 

With  her  book,  and  her  voice,  and  her  lyre, 

To  wing  all  her  moments  at  home, 

And  with  scenes  that  new  rapture  inspire, 

As  oft  as  it  suits  her  to  roam, 

She  will  have  just  the  life  she  prefers, 

With  little  to  hope  or  to  fear, 

And  ours  would  be  pleasant  as  hers. 

Might  we  view  her  enjoying  it  here. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weston,  Jan.  4,  1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — You  would  long  since 
have  received  an  answer  to  your  last,  had 
not  the  wicked  clerk  of  Northampton  delayed 
to  send  me  the  printed  copy  of  my  annual 
dirge,  which  I  waited  to  enclose.  Here  it 
18  at  last,  and  much  good  may  it  do  the 
readers  I* 

I  have  regretted  that  I  could  not  \\Tite 
sooner,  especially  because  it  well  became  me 
to  reply  as  soon  as  possible  to  your  kind  in- 
quiries afler  my  health,  which  bias  been  both 
better  and  worse  since  I  wrote  last  The 
cough  was  cured,  or  nearly  so,  when  I  re- 
ceived your  letter,  but  I  have  lately  been 
afflicted  with  a  nervous  fever,  a  malady  for- 
midable to  me  above  all  others,  on  account 
of  the  terror  and  dejection  of  spirits  that  in 
my  case  always  accompany  it  I  even  look 
forward,  for  this  reason,  to  the  month  now 
current,  with  the  most  miserable  apprehen- 
sions ;  for  in  this  month  the  distemper  has 
twice  seized  me.  1  wish  to  be  thankful, 
however,  to  the  sovereign  Dispenser  both  of 
health  and  sickness,  that,  though  I  have  felt 
cause  enough  to  tremble,  he  gives  me  now 
encouragement  to  hope  that  I  may  dismiss 
my  feari^  and  expect,  for  this  January  at  least, 
to  escape  it 

*  *  •  •  • 

The  mention  of  quantity  reminds  me  of  a 
remark  that  I  have  seen  somewhere,  possi- 
bly in  Juhnson,  to  this  purport,  that,  the  syl- 
lables in  our  language  being  neither  long 
nor  sliort,  our  verse  accordingly  is  less  beau- 
tiful than  the  verse  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans, 
because  requiring  less  artihce  in  its  construc- 

*  See  mortuary  venws  composed  on  Uiis  occasion. 


tion.  But  I  deny  the  fact,  and  am  ready  to 
depose  on  oath,  that  I  find  every  syllable  as 
distinguishably  and  clearly,  either  long  or 
short,  in  our  language,  as  in  any  other.  I 
know  also,  that  without  an  attention  to  the 
quantity  of  our  syllables,  good  verse  cannot 
possibly  be  written,  and  that  ignorance  of 
this  matter  is  one  reason  why  we  see  so 
much  that  is  good  for  nothing.  The  move- 
ment of  a  verse  is  always  either  shuffling  or 
graceful,  according  to  our  management  in 
this  particular,  and  Milton  gives  almost  as 
many  proofs  of  it  in  his  Paradise  Lost  as 
there  are  lines  in  the  poem.  Away,  there- 
fore, with  all  such  unfounded  observations! 
I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  many  bushels 
of  them — nor  you  perhaps  for  this  letter. 
Yet,  upon  recollection,  forasmuch  as  I  know 
you  to  be  a  dear  lover  of  literary  gossip,  I 
think  it  possible  you  may  esteem  it  highly. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  most  truly 
yours,  W.  C. 


The  following  letter  records  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Newton,  the  object  of  so  early  and  last- 
in^  an  attachment  on  the  part  of  the  Rev. 
Jonn  Newton. 

TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  REWTON.* 

Weston,  Jan.  §1,1791. 
My  dear  Friend, — Had  you  been  a  man  of 
this  world,  I  should  have  held  myself  bound 
by  the  law  of  ceremonies  to  have  sent  yoa 
long  since  my  tribute  of  condolence.  I  have 
sincerely  mourned  with  you ;  and  though  you 
have  lost  a  wife,  and  I  only  a  friend,  yet  do 
I  understand  too  well  the  value  of  such  a 
friend  as  Mrs.  Newton  not  to  have  sympa- 
thised with  you  very  nearly.  But  you  are 
not  a  man  of  this  world ;  neither  can  you, 
who  have  both  the  Scripture  and  the  Giver 
of  Scripture  to  console  you,  have  any  need 
of  aid  from  others,  or  expect  it  from  such 
spiritual  imbecility  as  mine.  I  considered, 
line  wise,  that  receiving  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Unwin,  you,  in  fact,  received  one  from  my- 
self, with  this  difference  only, — that  hera 
could  not  fail  to  be  better  adapted  to  the 
occasion  and  to  your  own  frame  of  mind  than 
any  that  I  could  send  you. 

[Torn  off.] 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Jan.  91, 1791. 

I  know  that  you  have  already  been  cate- 
chised by  Lady  Hesketh  on  the  subject  of 
your  return  hither,  before  the  winter  shall 
oe  over,  and  shall  therefore  only  say,  that  if 
you  CAN  come,  we  shall  be  hapjry  to  receive 
you.    Remember  also,  that  nothing  can  ex- 

*  Private  corrcsptMidenoe. 
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case  the  non-perfonnance  of  a  promise,  but 
absolute  necessity!  In  the  meantime,  my 
faith  in  your  veracity  is  such  that  I  am  per- 
suaded you  will  suffer  nothing  less  than  ne- 
cessity to  prevent  it  Were  you  not  ex- 
tremely pleasant  to  us,  and  just  the  sort  of 
youth  that  suits  us,  we  should  neither  of  us 
have  said  half  so  much,  or  perhaps  a  word 
on  the  subject 

Yours,  my  dear  Johnny,  are  vagaries  that 
I  shall  never  see  practised  by  any  other ;  and 
whether  you  slap  your  uncle,  or  reel  as  if 
you  were  fuddled,  or  dance  in  the  path  be- 
fore me,  all  is  characteristic  of  yourself,  and 
therefore  to  me  delightful.*  I  have  hinted 
to  you  indeed  sometimes,  that  you  should  be 
cautious  of  indulging  antic  habits  and  singu- 
larities of  all  sorts,  and  youn^  men  in  general 
have  need  enougl^  of  such  admonition.  But 
yours  are  a  sort  of  fairy  habits,  such  as  might 
belong  to  Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  and 
therefore,  good  as  the  advice  is,  I  should  be 
half  sorry  should  you  take  it 

This  allowance  at  least  I  give  you.  Con- 
tinue to  take  your  walks,  if  walks  they  may 
be  called,  exactly  in  their  present  fashion, 
WtX  you  have  taken  orders!  Then  indeed, 
forasmuch  as  a  skipping,  curvetting,  bound- 
ing divine  might  be  a  spectacle  not  altogether 
seemly,  I  shall  consent  to  your  adoption  of 
a  moreVrave  demeanor. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  BOSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodgo,  Feb.  5, 1791. 
My  dear  Friend, — ^My  letters  to  you  are 
all  either  petitionary,  or  in  the  style  of  ac- 
knowledgments and  thanks,  and  such  nearly 
in  an  alternate  order.  In  my  last  I  loaded 
you  with  commissions,  for  the  due  discharge 
of  which  I  am  now  to  say,  and  say  truly,  how 
much  1  feel  myself  obliged  to  you ;  neither 
can  I  stop  there,  but  must  thank  you  like- 
wise for  new  honors  from  Scotland,  which 
have  left  me  nothing  to  wish  for  from  that 
country ;  for  my  list  is  now,  I  believe,  graced 
with  the  subscription  of  all  its  learned  bodies. 
I  regret  only  that  some  of  them  arrived  too 
late  to  do  honor  to  my  present  publication 
of  names.  But  there  are  those  among  them, 
and  from  Scotland  too,  that  may  give  a  useful 
hint  perhaps  to  our  own  universities.  Your 
very  handsome  present  of  Pope's  Homer  has 
arrived  safe,  notwithstanding  an  accident  that 
befell  him  by  the  way.  The  Hall-servant 
brought  the  parcel  from  Olney,  resting  it  on 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  his  horse  fell 
with  him.  Pope  was  in  consequence  rolled 
in  the  dirt,  but  being  well  coated,  got  no 
damage.     If  augurs  and  soothsayers  were 

*  llieae  innocent  peculiarities  were  in  a  lesi  d^ree  re- 
tained to  (he  end  of  life  by  tbis  truly  amiable  and  inter- 
esting mao. 


not  out  of  fashion,  I  should  have  consoHed 
one  or  two  of  that  order,  in  hope  of  learning 
from  them  that  this  fall  was  ominous.  I 
have  found  a  place  for  him  in  the  parlor, 
where  he  makes  a  splendid  appearance^  and 
where  he  shall  not  long  want  a  neighbor,  one, 
who  if  less  popular  than  himself,  shall  at  leitst 
look  as  big  as  he.  How  has  it  happened 
that,  since  Pope  did  certainly  dedk»te  both 
Diad  and  Odyssey,  no  dedication  is  found  in 
this  first  edition  of  them  ? 

W.C. 


TO  LADY   HESKETH. 

Weston,  Feb.  IS,  ITBl. 

I  now  send  yon  a  full  and  true  account  of 
this  business.  Having  learned  that  your  inn 
at  Wobum  was  the  George,  we  sent  Samuel 
thither  yesterday.  Mr.  ibirtin,  master  of  the 
George,  told  him.* 

•  •  •  •  « 

W.C, 

P.  S.  I  cannot  help  adding  a  circum- 
stance that  will  divert  you.  Martin,  having 
lehrned  from  Sam  whose  servant  he  was, 
told  him  that  he  had  never  seen  Mr.  Cowper, 
but  he  had  heard  him  frequently  spoken  of 
by  the  companies  that  had  called  at  his 
house ;  and  therefore,  when  Sam  would  have 
paid  for  his  breakfast,  would  take  nothing 
from  him.  Who  says  that  fame  is  ooly 
empty  breath  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  good 
ale,  and  cold  beef  into  the  bargain. 


TO  THE   BEV.  WALTER   BAGOT. 

Weston  Underwood,  Feb.  9B,  I79L 

My  dear  Friend, — 

It  b  a  maxim  of  much  weight. 
Worth  cunning  o'er  and  o  er, 

He  who  has  Homer  to  tranelate^ 
Had  need  do  nothing  more. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  this  apophtliegm,  to  which  I  lay 
claim  as  the  original  author  of  it,  it  is  not 
equally  true  that  my  application  to  Homer, 
close  as  it  is,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  my 
delay  to  answer  you.  No.  In  obetenring  so 
long  a  silence  I  have  been  influenred  roucii 
more  by  a  vindictive  purpose,  a  purpose  to 
punish  you  for  your  suspicion  that  I  could 
possibly  feel  myself  hurt  or  offended  by  any 
critical  suggestion  of  vours,  that  seemed  to 
reflect  on  the  purity  of  my  nonsense  verses. 
Understand,  if  you  please,  for  the  IHiture, 
that  whether  I  disport  myself  in  Greek  or 

*  This  letter  contained  tbe  hfatorr  of  •  servantVcnietty 
to  a  post-horse,  which  a  n*der  aC  homaoU^  cottld  not 
wish  to  see  in  print.  But  tbe  puetacript  oetcribea  ao 
p\ewNa\i\y  the  Mipxnl  influence  of  a  poot*«  repolation  tm 
the  spirit*  of  a  liberaJ  Innkeeper,  thai  it  nreir  oQgm  iioC 
to  be  eupprewed.— f/«f/cy. 
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Latin,  or  in  whatsoever  other  language,  you 
are  hereby,  henceforth  and  forever,  entitled 
and  warranted  to  take  any  liberties  with  it 
to  which  you  shall  feel  yourself  inclined,  not 
excepting  even  the  lines  themselves,  which 
stund  at  the  head  of  this  letter ! 

You  delight  me  when  you  call  blank  verse 
the  English  heroic;  for  I  have  always 
thought,  and  often  said,  that  we  have  no 
other  verse  worthy  to  be  so  entitled.  When 
you  read  my  preface,  you  will  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  my  sentiments  on  this  subject 
pretty  much  at  hirge,  for  which  reason  I  will 
curb  my  zeal,  and  say  the  less  about  it  at 
present.  That  Johnson,  who  wrote  har- 
moniously in  rhyme,  should  have  had  so  de- 
fective an  ear  as  never  to  have  discovered 
any  music  at  all  in  blank  verse,  till  he  heard 
a  particular  friend  of  his  reading  it,  is  a 
wonder  never  sufficiently  to  be  wondered  at 
Yet  this  is  true  on  his  own  acknowledg- 
ment, and  amounts  to  a  plain  confession,  (of 
which,  perhaps,  he  was  not  aware  wfien  he 
mode  it,)  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  read 
blank  verse  himself.  In  short,  he  either 
suffered  prejudice  to  lead  him  in  a  string 
whithersoever  it  would,  or  his  taste  in  poetry 
was  worth  little.  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
read  anjrthing  of  that  kind  with  enthusiasm 
in  his  life ;  and  as  good  poetry  cannot  be 
composed  Mrithout  a  considerable  share  of 
that  quality  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  so 
neither  can  it  be  read  or  tasted  as  it  ought 
to  be  without  it 

I  have  said  all  this  in  the  morning  fasting, 
but  am  soon  going  to  my  tea.  When,  there- 
fore, I  shall  have  told  you  that  we  are  now, 
in  the  course  of  our  printing,  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Odyssey,  I  shall  only  have  tune 
to  add,  that  I  am,  my  dear  friend. 

Most  truly  yours,        W.  C. 

I^  think  your  Latin  quotations  very  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  state  of  France.  But 
France  is  in  a  situation  new  and  untried  be- 
fore. 


TO  JOHN  JOHIfSON,  ESQ. 

WeBtoQ,  Feb.  27, 1791. 

Now,  my  dearest  Johnny,  I  must  tell  thee 
in  few  words,  how  much  I  love  and  am 
oblicrod  to  thee  for  thy  affectionate  services. 

My  Cambridge  honors  are  all  to  be  as- 
cribed to  you,  and  to  you  only.  Yet  you 
are  but  a  little  man,  and  a  little  man,  into  the 
bargain,  who  have  kicked  the  mathematics, 
tlieir  idol,  out  of  your  study.  So  important 
are  the  endings  which  Providence  frequently 
connects  with  small  beginnings.  Had  you 
been  here,  I  could  have  furnished  you  with 
much  employment ;  for  I  have  so  dealt  with 
your  fair  MS.  in  the  course  of  my  polinhinjr 
and  improving,  that  I  have  almost  blotted 


out  the  whole.  Such,  however,  as  it  is,  I 
must  now  send  it  to  the  printer,  and  he  must 
be  content  with  it,  for  there  is  not  time  to 
make  a  fresh  copy.  We  are  now  printing 
the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey. 

Should  the  Oxonians  bestow  none  of  their 
notice  on  me  on  this  occasion,  it  will  happen 
singularly  enough,  that,  as  Pope  received  all 
his  University  honors  in  the  subscription 
way  from  Oxford,  and  none  at  all  from  Cam- 
bridge, so  I  shall  have  received  all  mine 
from  Cambridge,  and  none  from  Oxford. 
This  is  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  be- 
cause I  understand,  that  on  whatsoever  occa- 
sion either  of  those  learned  bodies  thinks  fit 
to  move,  the  other  always  makes  it  a  point 
to  sit  still,  thus  proving  its  superiority. 

I  shall  send  up  your  letter  to  Lady  Hes- 
keth  in  a  day  or  two,  knowing  that  the  intel- 
ligence contained  in  it  will  afford  her  the 
greatest  pleasure.  Know  likewise,  for  your 
own  gratification,  that  all  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities have  subscribed,  none  excepted. 

We  are  all  as  well  as  usual;  that  is  to 
say,  as  well  as  reasonable  folks  expect  to  be 
on  the  crazy  side  of  this  frail  existence. 

I  rejoice  that  we  shall  so  soon  have  you 
again  at  our  fireside.  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.   KING.* 

Weston,  March  %  179L 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  sick  and  ashamed 
of  myself  that  I  forgot  my  promise ;  but  it 
is  actually  true  that  I  did  forget  it  You, 
however,  I  did  not  forget ;  nor  did  I  forget 
to  wonder  and  to  be  alarmed  at  your  silence, 
being  perfectly  unconscious  of  my  arrears. 
All  this,  together  with  various  other  tres- 
passes of  mine,  must  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  Homer;  and,  wherever  he  is,  he 
is  bound  to  make  his  apology  to  all  my  cor- 
respondents, but  to  you  in  particular.  True 
it  is,  that  if  Mrs.  Unwin  did  not  call  me  from 
that  pursuit,  I  should  forget,  in  the  ardor 
with  which  I  persevere  in  i^  both  to  eat,  and 
to  drink,  and  to  retire  to  rest  This  zeal 
has  increased  in  me  regularly  as  I  have  pro- 
ceeded, and  in  an  exact  ratio,  as  a  mathema- 
tician would  say,  to  the  progress  I  have 
made  toward  the  point  at  which  I  have  been 
aiming.  You  will  believe  this,  when  I  tell 
you,  mat,  not  contented  with  my  previous 
labors,  I  have  actually  revised  the  whole 
work,  and  have  made  a  thousand  alterations 
in  it,  since  it  has  been  in  the  press.  I  have 
now,  however,  tolerably  well  satisfied  myself 
at  least,  and  trust  that  the  printer  and  I  shall 
trundle  along  merrily  to  the  conclusion.  I 
expect  to  correct  the  proof-sheets  of  the 
third  book  of  the  Odyssey  to  day. 

Thus  it  is,  as  I  believe  I  have  said  to  you 
before,  that  you  are  doomed  to  hear  of  noth- 

*  Privata  oorrespondeace. 
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ing  bat  Homer  from  me.  There  is  less  of 
gallantry  than  of  nature  in  this  proceeding. 
When  I  write  to  you,  I  think  of  nothing  but 
the  subject  that  is  uppermost,  and  that  up- 
permost is  always  Homer.  Then  I  consider 
that  though,  as  a  lady,  you  have  a  right  to 
expect  other  treatment  at  my  hands,  you  are 
a  lady  who  has  a  husband,  and  that  husband 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine,  and  who,  I 
know,  interests  himself  in  my  success. 

I  am  likely,  after  all,  to  gather  a  better 
harvest  of  subscribers  at  Cambridge  than  I 
expected.  A  little  cousin  of  mine,  an  under- 
graduate of  Caius  College,  suggested  to  me, 
when  he  was  here  in  the  summer,  that  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  advertise  the  work  at 
Merril's  the  bookseller.  I  acquiesced  in  the 
measure,  and  at  his  return  he  pasted  me  on 
a  board,  and  hung  me  up  in  the  shop,  as  it 
has  proved  in  the  event,  much  to  my  emolu- 
ment For  many,  as  I  understand,  have 
subscribed  in  consequence ;  and,  among  the 
rest,  several  of  the  College  libraries. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  the  last 
Northampton  dirge,  for  the  rogue  of  a  clerk 
sent  me  only  half  the  number  of  printed 
copies  for  which  I  stipulated  with  him  at 
first,  and  they  were  all  expended  immedi- 
ately. The  poor  man  himself  is  dead  now ; 
and  whether  his  successor  will  continue  me 
in  my  office,  or  seek  another  laureat,  has  not 
yet  transpired. 

I  am,  dear  madam. 

Affectionately  yours,      W.  C. 


TO  JOSEFH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Weoton,  March  8, 179L 
After  all  this  ploughing  and  sowing  on 
the  plains  of  Troy,  once  fruitful,  such  at 
least  to  my  translating  predecessor,  some 
harvest,  I  hope,  will  arise  for  me  also.  My 
long  work  has  received  its  last,  last  touches ; 
and  I  am  now  giving  my  preface  its  final 
adjustment  We  are  in  the  fourth  Odyssey 
in  the  eourse  of  our  printing,  and  I  expect  that 
I  and  the  swallows  shall  appear  together. 
They  have  slept  all  the  winter,  but  I,  on  the 
contrary,  have  been  extremely  busy.  Yet  if 
I  can  **  virdun  volitare  per  ora^^  as  swiftly  as 
they  through  the  air,  I  shall  account  myself 
well  requited. 

Adieu!  W.  C. 


The  Rev.  James  Hurdis,  to  whom  the  next 
letter  is  adressed,  was  formerly  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  con- 
sidered to  have  established  his  claim  to  the 
title  of  poet,  by  his  popular  work,  **  The  Vil- 
lage Curate.^  But  there  is  an  observation 
which  has  frequently  suggested  itself  to  us, 
in  recording  the  names  of  writers  in  the  cor- 
iespondence  of  Cowper,  how  few  have  ac- 


quired more  than  an  ephemeral  celebrity,  and 
been  transmitted  to  the  present  day!  Au- 
thors resemble  the  waves  of  the  sea,  which 
pass  on  in  quick  succession,  and  enga^  the 
eye,  till  it  is  diverted  by  those  which  follow. 
Each  in  its  turn  yields  to  a  superior  impel- 
ling force.  Some  tower  above  the  rest,  and 
yet  all  by  their  collective  strength  and  ener- 
gy, form  one  grand  and  mighty  expanse  of 
ocean. 

Such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  literature,  the 
effects  of  competition,  and  the  appetite  for 
novelty,  that  few  productions  outlive  the 
generation  in  which  they  are  written,  unless 
they  bear  a  certain  impress  of  immortality,  a 
character  of  moral  or  intellectual  superionty. 
They  then  survive  to  every  age,  and  are  t^ 
property  of  every  country,  so  long  as  taste, 
genius,  or  religion  preserve  their  empire  over 
mankind. 

Cowper,  having  received  an  obliging  letter 
from  Mr.  Hurdis,  thou^  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  adf&eased  the  following 
reply. 

Wesloa,  Mardi  t,  179L 

Sir, — ^I  have  always  entertained,  and  have 
occasionally  avowed,  a  great  degree  of  respect 
for  the  abilities  of  the  unknown  author  of 
"The  Village  Curate,"— unknown  at  that 
time,  but  now  well  known,  and  not  to  me 
only  but  to  many.  For,  before  I  was  favored 
wiu  your  obliging  letter,  I  knew  your  name, 
your  place  of  abode,  your  profession,  and 
that  you  had  four  sisters ;  all  which  I  neither 
learned  from  our  bookseller,  nor  from  any 
of  his  connexions.  You  will  perceive,  there- 
fore, that  you  are  no  longer  an  author  tn- 
cogniio.  The  writer  indeed  of  many  pa^ 
sages  that  have  fallen  fh>m  your  pen  coukl 
not  long  continue  so.  Let  genius,  true  gen- 
ius, conceal  itself  where  it  may,  we  may  say 
of  it,  as  the  young  man  in  Terence  of  his 
beautiful  mistress,  "  Diu  latere  iwn  yotesi.'^ 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offers  of 
service,  and  will  not  say  tnat  I  shall  not  be 
troublesome  to  you  hereafter ;  but  at  present 
I  have  no  need  to  be  so.  I  have  within  these 
two  days  given  the  very  last  stroke  of  my 
pen  to  my  long  translation,  and  what  will  be 
my  next  career  I  know  not  At  any  rate  we 
shall  not,  I  hope,  hereafter  be  known  to  each 
other  as  poets  only,  for  your  writings  hav« 
made  me  ambitious  of  a  nearer  approach  to 
you.  Your  door  however  will  never  be 
opened  to  me.  My  fate  and  fortune  hare  eoiD- 
bined  with  my  natural  disposition  to  dniw  a 
circle  round  me,  which  I  cannot  pass ;  nor 
have  I  been  more  than  thirteen  miles  fh>ra 
home  these  twenty  years,  and  so  far  very 
seldom.  But  you  are  a  younger  man,  and 
therefore  may  not  be  quite  so  immoveable ; 
in  which  case  should  you  choose  at  any  tim« 
to  move  Westonward,  you  will  olwaya  find 
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me  hM:ppy  to  reoeiTe  yon ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time  I  remain  with  much  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant,  critic,  and 
friend,  W.  C. 

P.  S. — ^I  wish  to  know  what  you  mean  to 
do  with  **  Sir  Thomas."*  For,  though  I  ex- 
pressed doubts  about  his  theatrical  possibil- 
ities, I  think  him  a  very  respectable  person, 
and,  with  some  improvement,  well  worthy  of 
being  introduced  to  the  public 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Weston,  KUrch  10, 1791. 

Give  my  affectionate  remembrances  to 
your  sisters,  and  tell  them  I  am  impatient  to 
entertain  them  with  my  old  story  new 
dressed. 

1  have  two  French  prints  hanging  in  my 
study,  both  on  Iliad  subjects ;  and  I  have  an 
English  one  in  the  parlor,  on  a  subject  from 
the  same  poem.  In  one  of  the  former,  Aga^ 
memnon  addresses  Achilles  exactly  in  the  at- 
titude of  a  dancing  master  turning  miss  in  a 
minuet :  in  the  latter,  the  figures  are  plain, 
and  the  attitudes  plain  also.  This  is,  in 
some  considerable  measure,  I  believe,  the  dif- 
ference between  my  translation  and  Pope's ; 
and  will  serve  as  an  exemplification  of  what 
I  am  going  to  lay  before  you  and  the  public. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE    REV.   WALTER   BAOOT. 

Weston,  Blarch,  18, 1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  give  you  joy  that  you 
are  about  to  receive  some  more  of  my  ele- 
gan^  prose,  and  I  feel  myself  in  danger  of 
attempting  to  make  it  even  more  elegant  than 
usual,  and  thereby  of  spoiling  it,  under  the 
influence  of  your  commendations.  But  my 
old  helter-skelter  manner  has  already  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  that  I  will  not,  even  for  the 
sake  of  entitling  myself  to  a  still  great  por- 
tion of  your  praise,  abandon  it 

I  did  not  call  in  question  Johnson's  true 
spirit  of  poetry,  because  he  was  not  qualified 
to  relish  blank  verse,  (though,  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  I  think  that  but  an  ugly  symptom,)  but, 
if  I  did  not  express  it,  I  meant  however  to 
infer  it,  from  the  perverse  judgment  that  he 
has  formed  of  our  poets  in  general ;  depreciat- 
ing some  of  the  best,  and  making  honorable 
mention  of  others,  in  my  opinion,  not  unde- 
servedly neglected.  I  will  lay  you  sixpence 
that,  had  he  lived  In  the  days  of  Milton,  and 
by  anv  accident  had  met  with  his  ^  Paradise 
list,  he  would  neither  have  directed  the  at- 
tention of  others  to  it,  nor  have  much  ad- 
mired  it  himself.  Good  sense,  in  short,  and 
strength  of  intellect,  seem  to  me,  rather  than 
41  fine  taste,  to  have  been  his  distinguishing 

*  *^  Mr  Thomas  More,"*  a  Uvgedy. 


characteristics.  But  should  you  think  other- 
wise, you  have  my  free  permission;  for  so 
long  as  you  have  yourself  a  taste  for  the 
beauties  of  Cowper,  I  care  not  a  fig  whether 
Johnson  has  a  taste  or  not 

I  wonder  where  you  find  all  your  quota^ 
tions,  pat  as  they  are  to  the  present  condition 
of  France.  Do  you  make  them  yourself,  or 
do  you  actually  find  them  1  I  am  apt  to  sus- 
pect sometimes  that  you  impose  them  only 
on  a  poor  man  who  has  but  twenty  books  in 
the  world,  and  two  of  them  are  your  brother 
Chester's.  They  are,  however,  much  to  the 
purpose,  be  the  author  of  them  who  he  may. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  lately,  that  my 
friend  at  Chichely  has  been  some  time  indis- 
posed, either  with  gout  or  rheumatism,  (for 
it  seems  to  be  uncertain  which,)  and  attended 
by  Dr.  Kerr.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how 
so  temperate  a  man  should  acquire  the  gout, 
and  am  resolved  therefore  to  conclude  that  it 
must  be  the  rheumatism,  which,  bad  as  it  is, 
is  in  nay  judgment  the  best  of  the  two,  and 
will  afford  me,  besides,  some  opportunity  to 
sympathize  with  him,  for  I  am  not  perfectly 
exempt  from  it  myself  Distant  as  you  are 
in  situation,  you  are  yet,  perhaps,  nearer  to 
him  in  point  of  intelligence  than  I,  and  if  you 
can  send  me  any  particular  news  of  him,  pray 
do  it  in  your  next 

I  love  and  thank  you  for  your  benediction. 
If  God  forgive  me  my  sins,  surely  I  shall 
love  him  much,  for  I  have  much  to  be  for- 
given. But  the  quantum  need  not  dis- 
courage me,  since  there  is  One,  whose  atone- 
ment can  suffice  for  all. 

Tf>i$  Si  KaO*  ajfta  ^l<r,  cat  oot,  xal  i/ioi,  iral  <i^'X^of( 
'Hfiirtpotff  dvrov  irca^u^lyovf  Oaydry. 

Accept  our  joint  remembrance,  and  believe 
me  affectionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weatem,  March  19, 1791. 

My  dearest  Johnny, — You  ask  if  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  solicit  Lady  Hesketh's 
subscription  to  the  noems  of  the  Norwich 
maiden  ?  To  which  I  reply  it  will  be  by  no 
means  improper.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  she  will  give  her  name  with  a 
very  good  will :  for  she  is  much  an  admirer 
of  poesy  that  is  worthy  to  be  admired,  and 
such  I  think,  judging  by  the  specimen,  the 
poesy  of  this  maiden,  fflizabeth  Bentley  of 
Norwich,  is  likely  to  prove. 

Not  that  I  am  myself  inclined  to  expect  in 
general  great  matters  in  the  poetical  way 
from  persons  whose  ill-fortune  it  has  been  to 
want  the  common  advantages  of  education : 
neither  do  I  account  it  in  general  a  kindness 
to  such  to  encourage  them  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  propensity  more  likely  to  do  them  narm 
in  the  end,  than  to  advance  tlieir  interest 
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Many  such  phenomena  have  arisen  within  my 
remembrance,  at  which  all  the  world  has 
wondered  for  a  season,  and  has  then  forgot 
them.* 

The  fact  is,  that  though  strong  natural 
genius  is  always  accompanied  with  strong 
natural  tendency  to  its  object,  yet  it  often 
happens  that  the  tendency  is  found  where 
the  genius  is  wanting.  In  the  present  in- 
stance, however,  (the  poems  oi  a  certain 
Mrs.  Lcapor  excepted,  who  published  some 
forty  years  ago,)  1  discern,  I  think,  more 
marks  of  true  poetical  talent  than  I  remem- 
ber to  have  observed  in  the  verses  of  any 
other,  male  or  female,  so  disadvantageously 
circumstanced.  I  wish  her  therefore  good 
speed,  and  subscribe  to  her  with  all  my  heart 

You  will  rejoice  when  I  tell  you,  that  I 
have  some  hopes,  after  all,  of  a  harvest  from 
Oxford  also ;  Mr.  Throckmorton  has  written 
to  a  person  of  considerable  influence  there, 
which  he  has  desired  him  to  exert  in  my 
favor,  and  his  request,  I  should  imagine,  will 
hardly  prove  a  vain  one. 

Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  March,  34, 1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  apologize  for  your 
silence  in  a  manner  which  affords  me  so 
much  pleasure,  that  I  cannot  but  be  satisfied. 
Let  business  be  the  cause,  and  I  am  con- 
tented. That  is  the  cause  to  which  I  would 
even  be  accessary  myself,  and  would  increase 
yours  by  any  means,  except  by  a  law-suit  of 
my  own,  at  the  expense  of  all  your  opportuni- 
ties of  writing  oftener  than  twice  in  a  twelve- 
month. 

Your  application  to  Dr.  Dunbar  reminds 
me  of  two  lines  to  be  found  somewhere  in 
Dr.  Young — 

"  And  now  a  poet's  gratitude  you  see, 

Grant  him  two  favors,  and  he'll  ask  for  three." 

In  tliis  particular,  therefore,  I  perceive,  that 
a  poet  and  a  poet's  friend  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  The  Doctor  will 
bless  himself  that  the  number  of  Scotch  uni- 
versities is  not  larger,  assured  that  if  they 
equalled  those  in  England  in  number  of  col- 
leges, you  would  give  him  no  rest  till  he  had 
enfTiiged  them  all.  It  is  true,  as  Lady  Hesketh 
told  you,  that  I  shall  not  fear,  in  the  matter 
of  subscriptions,  a  comparison  even  with 
Pope  himself;  considered  (I  mean)  that  we 
live  in  days  of  terrible  taxation,  and  when 
verse,  not  being  a  necessary  of  life,  is  ac- 
counted dear,  be  it  what  it  may,  even  at  the 
lowest  price.  I  am  no  very  good  arithme- 
tician, yet  I  calculated  the  other  day  in  my 

*  See  a  similar  instance^  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Mrs.  Haniati  More,  of  the  Bristol  Mllk-womlU^  Bin. 
Teanley* 


morning  walk,  that  my  two  volumes,  sU  the 
price  of  three  guineas,  will  cost  the  purchaser 
less  than  the  seventh  part  of  a  farthing  per 
line.  Yet  there  are  lines  among  them,  that 
have  cost  me  the  labor  of  hours,  and  none 
that, have  not  cost  me  some  labor. 

W.C 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Friday  nigbt,  March  ^  ITL 

My  dear  Coz,, — Johnson  writes  me  word, 
that  he  has  repeatedly  called  on  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  and  has  never  found  him  at  home.  He 
has  also  written  to  him  and  received  do 
answer.  I  charge  thee  therefore  on  thy  alle- 
giance, that  thou  move  not  a  finger  more  in 
this  business.  My  back  is  up,  and  I  cannot 
bear  the  thought  of  wooing  him  any  £ulher, 
nor  would  do  it,  thou^  he  were  as  pig  a 

fntleman  (look  you !)  as  Lucifer  himself 
have  Welsh  blood  in  me,  if  the  pedigree 
of  the  Doimes  say  true,  and  every  drop  of  it 
says — ^**  Let  him  alone !" 

I  should  have  dined  at  the  Hall  to-day, 
having  engaged  myself  to  do  so.  But  an 
untoward  occurrence,  that  happened  last  night 
or  rather  this  morning,  prevented  me.  It 
was  a  thundering  rap  at  the  door,  just  after 
the  clock  struck  three.  First,  I  thought  the 
house  was  on  fire.  Then  I  thought  tiic  Hall 
was  on  fire.  Then  I  thought  it  was  a  hou«e^ 
breaker's  trick.  Then  I  thought  it  wa&  ao 
express.  In  any  case  I  thought^  ihat  if  it 
should  be  repeated,  it  would  awaken  and 
terrify  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  kill  her  with  ^poisois. 
The  consequence  of  all  these  thoughts  was 
the  worst  nervous  fever  1  ever  had  in  my  life, 
although  it  was  the  shortest  The  rap  fras 
given  but  once,  though  a  multifarious  one. 
Had  I  heard  a  second,  I  should  have  ri^en 
myself  at  all  adventures.  It  was  the  only 
minute  since  you  went,  in  which  I  have  been 
glad  that  you  were  not  here.  Soon  after  I 
came  down,  I  learned  that  a  drunken  party 
had  passed  through  the  village  at  that  time, 
and  they  were,  no  doubt,  the  authors  of  this 
witty  but  troublesome  invention. 

Our  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  the  book 
you  sent  us.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  read  to  me 
several  parts  of  it,  which  I  have  much  ad- 
mired. The  observations  are  shrewd  and 
pointed ;  and  there  is  much  wit  in  the  similes 
and  illustrations.  Yet  a  remark  struck  me, 
which  I  could  not  help  making  rird,  voce  on 
the  occasion.  If  the  book  ha:*  any  real  value, 
and  does  in  truth  desen^  the  n4»tice  taken 
of  it  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addre.ss^,  its 
claim  is  founded  neither  on  the  exoression. 
nor  on  the  style,  nor  on  the  wit  ol  lU  but 
altogether  on  the  truth  that  it  contains. 
Now  the  same  truths  are  delivered,  to  my 
knowledge,  perpetually  from  the  pulpit  by 
ministers,  whom  the  admirers  of  this  writv 
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would  disdain  to  hear.  Yet  the  ti^th  is  not 
the  leas  important  for  not  being  accompanied 
and  recommended  by  brilliant  thoughts  and 
expressions;  neither  is  God,  from  whom 
comes  all  troth,  any  more  a  respecter  of  wit 
than  he  is  of  persons.  It  will  appear  soon 
whether  they  applaud  the  book  for  the  sake 
of  its  unanswerable  arguments,  or  only  tol- 
eiate  the  argument  for  Sie  sake  of  the  splen- 
did manner  in  which  it  is  enforced.  I  wish 
08  heartily  that  it  may  do  them  good  as  if  I 
were  myself  the  author  of  it.  But,  alas !  my 
wishes  and  hopes  are  much  at  variance.  It 
will  be  the  talk  of  the  day,  as  another  publi- 
cation of  the  same  kind  has  been ;  and  then 
the  noise  of  vanity-fair  will  drown  the  voice 
of  the  preacher. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  the  Chancellor  does 
not  forget  me,  though  more  for  his  sake  than 
my  own;  for  I  see  not  how  he  can  ever 
Berve  a  man  like  me. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  coz., 

W.C. 

TO  THE   REV.  JOHlf  NEWTON.* 

Weston,  March  29, 1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — >It  affords  me  sincere 
pleaAure  that  you  enjoy  serenity  of  mind 
after  your  great  loss.  It  is  well  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, even  in  the  most  afflictive,  with 
those  who  have  God  for  their  comforter. 
You  do  me  justice  in  giving  entire  credit  to 
my  expressions  of  friendship  for  you.  No 
day  passes  in  which  I  do  not  look  back  to 
the  days  that  are  fled;  and,  consequently, 
none  in  which  I  do  not  feel  myself  aflec- 
tionately  reminded  of  you  and  of  her  whom 
you  have  lost  for  a  season.  I  cannot  even 
see  Olney  spire  from  any  of  the  fielda  in  the 
neighborhood,  much  less  can  I  enter  the 
town,  and  still  less  the  vicarage,  without  ex- 
periencing the  force  of  those  mementoes, 
and  recollecting  a  multitude  of  passages  to 
which  you  and  yours  were  parties. 

The  past  would  appear  a  dream  were  the 
remembrance  of  it  less  affecting.  It  was  in 
the  most  important  respects  so  unlike  my 
present  moments  that  I  am  sometimes  almost 
tempted  to  suppose  it  a  dream.  But  the  dif- 
ference between  dreams  and  realities  long 
since  elapsed  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  this 
— that  a  dream,  however  painful  or  pleasant 
at  the  time,  and  perhaps  for  a  few  ensuing 
hours,  passes  like  an  arrow  through  the  air, 
leaving  no  trace  of  its  passage  behind  it; 
but  our  actual  experiences  make  a  lasting 
impression.  We  review  those  which  inter- 
ested us  much  when  they  occurred,  with 
hardly  leas  interest  than  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  wh«^ther  few  years  or  many  have  inter- 
▼ened,  oar  aensibility  makes  them  still  pres- 
ent, sueh  a  mere  nullity  is  time  to  a  creature 

*  Prtval*  oorrMpondenoe. 


to  whom  God  gives  a  feeling  heart  and  the 
faculty  of  recollection. 

That  you  have  not  the  first  sight  and 
sometimes,  perhaps,  have  a  late  one  of  what 
I  write,  is  owing  merely  to  your  distant  sit- 
uation. Some  things  I  have  written  not 
worth  your  perusal ;  and  a  few,  a  very  few, 
of  such  length  that,  engaged  as  I  have  been 
to  Homer,  it  has  not  been  possible  that  I 
should  find  oppprtunity  to  transcribe  them. 
At  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Unwinds  pain  in  her 
side  has  almost  forbidden  her  the  use  of  the 
pen.  She  cannot  use  it  long  without  in- 
creasing that  pain ;  for  which  reason  I  am 
more  unwilling  than  herself  that  she  should 
ever  meddle  with  it  But,  whether  what  I 
write  be  a  trifle,  or  whether  it  be  serious,  you 
would  certainly,  were  you  present,  see  them 
all.  Others  get  a  sight  of  them  by  being  so, 
who  would  never  otherwise  see  them ;  and  I 
should  hardly  withhold  them  from  you, 
whose  claim  upon  me  is  of  so  much  olaer  a 
date  than  theirs.  It  is  not  indeed  with  read- 
iness and  good-will  that  I  give  them  to  any- 
body ;  for,  if  I  live,  I  shall  probably  print 
them ;  and  my  friends,  who  are  previously 
well  acquainted  with  them,  will  have  the  less 
reason  to  value  the  book  in  which  they  shall 
appear.  A  trifle  can  have  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  but  its  novelty.  I  have  spoken  of 
giving  copies ;  but,  in  fact,  I  have  given  none. 
They  who  have  them  made  them ;  for,  till 
my  whole  work  shall  have  fairly  passed  the 
press,  it  will  not  leave  me  a  moment  more 
than  is  necessarily  due  to  my  correspondents. 
Their  number  has  of  late  increased  upon 
me,  by  the  addition  of  many  of  my  maternal 
relatives,  who,  having  found  me  out  about  a 
year  since,  have  behaved  to  me  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner,  and  have  been  singularly 
serviceable  to  me  in  the  article  of  my  sub- 
scription. Several  of  them  are  coming  from 
Norfolk  to  visit  me  in  the  course  of  the 
summer. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  last  mortuary  ver- 
ses. The  clerk  for  whom  they  were  written 
is  since  dead ;  and  whether  his  successor,  the 
late  sexton,  will  choose  to  be  his  own  dirge- 
maker,  or  will  employ  me,  is  a  piece  of  im- 
portant news  which  has  not  yet  reached  me. 

Our  best  remembrances  attend  yourself  and 
Miss  Catlett,  and  we  rejoice  in  the  kind  Prov- 
idence that  has  given  you  in  her  so  amiable 
and  comfortable  a  companion.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend.        I  am  sincerely  yours, 

w.a 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON. 

WoBtoo,  April  S,179L 

My  dear  Mrs.  Frog, — A  word  or  two  be- 
fore breakfast:  which  is  all  that  I  shall  have 
time  to  send  you !  You  have  not,  I  hope, 
forgot  to  tell  Mr.  Frog  how  much  I 
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obliged  to  him  for  his  kind  though  onsuc- 
cesstul  attempt  in  my  favor  at  Oxford.  It 
3eems  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  persons 
80  nobly  patronised  themselves  on  the  score 
of  literature  should  resolve  to  give  no  en- 
couragement to  it  in  return.  Should  I  find 
a  fair  opportunity  to  thank  them  hereafter,  I 
will  not  neglect  it 

Could  Homer  come  himself,  distresa'd  and  poor, 
And  tune  his  barp  at  Rbedicine's  door, 
The  rich  0I4  vixen  would  exclaim  (I  fear) 
"  Begone !  no  tramper  gets  a  farthing  here." 

I  have  read  your  husband^s  pamphlet 
through  and  through.  You  may  think  per- 
haps, and  so  may  he,  that  a  question  so  re- 
mote from  all  concern  of  mine  could  not  in- 
terest me ;  but  if  you  think  so,  you  are  both 
mistaken.  He  can  write  nothing  that  will 
not  interest  me:  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
writer's  sake,  and  in  the  next  place,  because 
he  writes  better  and  reasons  better  than  any- 
body ;  with  more  candor,  and  with  more  suf- 
ficiency, and,  consequently,  with  more  satis- 
faction to  all  his  reaiders,  save  only  his  oppo- 
nents. They,  I  think,  by  this  time,  wish  that 
they  had  let  him  alone. 

Tom  is  delighted  past  measure  with  his 
wooden  nag,  and  gallops  at  a  rate  that  would 
kill  any  horse  that  had  a  life  to  lose. 

Adieu !  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  April  0, 1791. 
My  dear  Johnny, — A  thousand  thanks  for 
your  splendid  assemblage  of  Cambridge  lu- 
minaries!  If  you  are  not  contented  with 
your  collection,  it  can  only  be  because  you 
are  unreasonable ;  for  I,  who  may  be  sup- 
posed more  covetous  on  this  occasion  than 
anybody,  am  hi^ly  satisfied,  and  even  de- 
lighted with  it  If  indeed  vou  should  find  it 
practicable  to  add  still  to  the  number,  I  have 
not  the  least  objection.  But  this  charge  I 
give  you : 

Stay  not  an  hour  beyond  the  time  you  have 
mentioned,  even  though  you  should  be  able  to 
add  a  thousand  names  by  doing  so !  For  I 
cannot  afford  to  purchase  them  at  that  cost. 
I  long  to  see  you,  and  so  do  we  both,  and  will 
not  Huffer  you  to  postpone  your  visit  for  any 
such  consideration.  No,  my  dear  boy !  In 
the  affair  of  subscriptions,  we  are  already  il- 
lustrious enough,  shall  be  so  at  least,  when 
you  shall  have  enlisted  a  college  or  two  more ; 
which,  perhaps,  you  may  be  able  to  do  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  week.  I  feel  myself 
much  obliged  to  your  university,  and  much 
disposed  to  admire  the  liberality  of  spirit 
which  they  have  shown  on  this  occasion. 


Certainly  I  had  not  deserved  much  favor  ai 
their  hands,  all  things  considered.  But  the 
cause  of  literature  seems  to  have  some  weight 
with  them,  and  to  have  superseded  the  resent- 
ment  they  might  be  supposed  to  entertain  on 
the  score  of  certain  censures  that  you  wot  ot 
It  b  not  80  at  Oxford.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSS,  ESQ. 

WciAom  April »,  t79L 

My  dear  Friend^ — ^I  forget  if  I  told  you 
that  Mr.  Throckmorton  had  applied  through 

the  medium  of to  the  university  of  C&- 

ford.  He  did  so,  but  without  succe^^  Tlieir 
answer  was,  **  that  they  subscribe  to  nothing." 

Pope*s  subscriptions  did  not  amount  I  think, 
to  six  hundred ;  and  mine  will  not  fall  very 
short  of  five.  Noble  doings,  at  a  time  of  day 
when  Homer  has  no  news  to  tell  us,  and  when, 
all  other  comforts  of  life  having  risen  in  pnce, 
poetry  has  of  course  fallen.  1  call  it  a  "*  com- 
fort of  life  ;"  it  is  so  to  others,  but  to  myself 
it  is  become  even  a  necessary. 

The  holiday  times  are  very  unfavorable  to 
the  printer*8  progress.  He  and  all  his  demons 
are  making  themselves  merry  and  me  sad,  for 
I  mourn  at  every  hinderance.  W.  C. 


TO    THE   REV.   WALTER    BAGOT. 

Weston,  May  2,  mi. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Monday  being  a  day  in 
which  Homer  has  now  no  demands  upon  me,  1 
shall  give  part  of  the  present  Monday  to  you. 
But  it  this  moment  occurs  to  me  that  the  pro- 
position with  which  1  begin  will  be  obs«ure 
to  you,  unless  followed  by  an  explanation. 
You  are  to  understand,  therefore,  that  Mon- 
day being  no  post-day,  I  have  consequently 
no  proof-sheets  to  correct,  the  correction  of 
which  is  nearly  all  that  I  have  to  do  with  Ho- 
mer at  present.  I  say  nearlv  all,  because  I  am 
likewise  occasionally  employed  in  rending 
over  the  whole  of  what  is  already  printed,  that 
I  may  make  a  table  of  errata  to  each  of  the 
poems.  How  much  is  already  printed !  aay 
you:  I  answer — the  whole  Hind,  and  almost 
seventeen  books  of  the  Odyssey. 

About  a  fortnight  since,  perhaps  three 
weeks,  I  had  a  visit  from  your  nephew,  Mr. 
Bagot,  and  his  tutor,  Mr.  Hurlock,  who  cjuna 
hither  under  conduct  of  your  neice,  Misis 
Barbara.  So  were  the  friends  of  Ulyw^ca 
conducted  to  the  palace  of  Antiphates  the 
Lsestrigonian  by  that  monarches  daughter. 
But  mine  is  no  palace,  neither  am  I  a  giant« 
neither  did  I  devour  one  of  the  party.  On 
the  contrary,  I  gave  them  chocolate,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  depart  in  peace.  I  was  much 
pleased  both  with  the  young  man  and  hia 
tutor.  In  the  countenance  of  the  former  I 
saw  much  Bagotism,  and  not  less  in  his  man- 
ner.   I  will  leave  you  to  guess  what  I  mean 
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by  that  expression.  Physiognomy  is  a  study 
of  which  I  have  almost  as  high  an  opinion  as 
Lavater  himself,  the  professor  of  it,  and  for 
this  good  reason,  because  it  never  yet  deceived 
me.  But  perhaps  I  shall  speak  more  truly  if 
1  say,  that  I  am  somewhat  an  adept  in  the  art, 
although  I  have  never  studied  it ;  for  whether 
I  will  or  not,  I  judge  of  every  human  creature 
by  the  countenance,  and,  as  I  say,  have  never 
yet  seen  reason  to  repent  of  my  judgment. 
Sometimes  1  feel  myself  powerfully  attracted, 
as  I  was  by  your  nephew,  and  sometimes  with 
equal  vehemence  repulsed,  which  attraction 
and  repulsion  have  always  been  justified  in 
the  sequel. 

I  have  lately  read,  and  with  more  attention 
than  I  ever  gave  to  them  before,  Milton's 
Latin  poems.  But  theae  I  must  make  the 
subject  of  some  future  letter,  in  which  it  will 
be  ten  to  one  that  your  friend  Samuel  John- 
son gets  another  slap  or  two  at  the  hands  of 
your  humble  servant.  Pray  read  them  your- 
self, and  with  as  much  attention  as  I  did; 
then  read  the  Doctor's  remarks  if  you  have 
them,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
both.*  It  will  be  pretty  sport  for  you  on 
Buch  a  day  as  this,  which  is  the  fourth  that 
we  have  had  of  almost  incessant  rain.  The 
weather,  and  a  cold,  the  effect  of  it,  have  con- 
fined me  ever  since  last  Thursday.  Mrs.  Un- 
win  however  is  well,  and  joins  me  in  every 
good  wish  to  yourself  and  family.  I  am,  my 
good  friend. 

Most  truly  yours,        W,  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   MR.   BUCHANAN, 

We8ton,Mayll,  1791. 

My  dear  Sir, — You  have  sent  me  a  beauti- 
ful poem,  wanting  nothing  but  metre.  I  would 
to  heaven  that  you  could  give  it  that  requisite 
yourself;  for  he  who  could  made  the  sketch 
cannot  but  be  well  qualified  to  finish.  But 
if  you  will  not,  I  will ;  provided  always,  never- 
theless, that  God  gives  me  ability,  lor  it  will 
require  no  common  share  to  do  justice  to  your 
conceptions.! 

I  am  much  yours,        W.  C. 

Your  little  messenger  vanished  before  I 
could  catch  him. 

*  Johii#un*8  remark  on  Milton^s  LaUd  poemn  is  m  ToI- 
lows :  **  TIm  I^ln  piecra  are  luacioitsly  clegaiil ;  but  the 
dflisbt  which  they  ^ord  la  rather  by  the  exquisite  iml- 
tsUun  of  the  ancient  writers,  by  the  purity  of  the  diction 
nod  thu  barrauny  of  thn  nun]i>erM,  than  by  any  power  of 
InTeotlon  or  vigor  of  sentiment.  They  are  nut  all  of 
«qiMl  value;  the  elegies  excel  the  odes;  and  some  of 
fb<<  f xereisns  on  gunpowder  treason  might  have  been 
»par«»d.** 

Ilct,  howrven  qooten  with  approbation  the  remark  of 
Rampton.  the  translator  of  Polybiua,  that  *'  Milton  was 
llie  Ant  Rnglishroon  who,  after  the  revival  of  letters, 
wrote  LatlB  verses  with  daaaic  elegance.*^ — See  Jokn»on*s 
Uft9f  MUton. 

t  We  aro  Indebted  to  Mr.  Buchanan  for  having  stitr* 
seated  to  Oowper  the  ouUlne  of  the  poem  called  *^The 
roar  Aflem**  vik,lnfluicy,  youth,  middle  age,  and  old  nge. 
Tha  WYtter  was  acqoaintfed  with  this  respectable  dergy- 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  18, 1791. 

My  dearest  Coz.,— Has  another  of  my  let- 
ters fallen  short  of  its  destination ;  or  where- 
fore is  it,  that  thou  writest  not  ?  One  letter 
in  five  weeks  is  a  poor  allowance  for  your 
friends  at  Weston.  One,  that  I  received  two 
or  three  days  since  from  Mrs.  Frog,  has  not 
at  all  enlightened  me  on  this  head.  But  I 
wander  in  a  wilderness  of  vain  conjecture. 

I  have  had  a  iett^  lately  from  New  York, 
from  a  Doctor  Cogswell  of  that  place,  to  thank 
me  for  my  fine  verses,  and  to  tell  me,  which 
pleased  me  particularly,  that,  after  having 
read  "  The  Task,"  my  first  volume  fell  into 
his  hands,  which  he  read  also,  and  was  equally 
pleased  with.  This  is  the  only  instance  I  can 
recollect  of  a  reader  doing  justice  to  my  first 
effusions :  for  I  am  sure,  that  in  point  of  ex- 
pression they  do  not  fall  a  jot  below  my 
second,  and  that  in  point  of  subject  they  are 
for  the  most  part  superior.  But  enough,  and 
too  much  of  ihis,  "  The  Task"  he  tells  me 
has  been  reprinted  in  that  city. 

Adieu !  my  dearest  coz. 

We  have  blooming  scenes  under  wintry 
skies,  and  with  icy  blasts  to  fan  them. 

Ever  thine,        W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  May  23, 1791 

My  dearest  Johnny, — ^Did  I  not  know  that 
you  are  ne\'er  more  in  your  element  than 
when  you  are  exerting  yourself  in  my  cause, 
I  should  congratulate  you  on  the  hope  there 
seems  to  be  that  your  labor  will  soon  have  an 
end.* 

You  will  wonder,  perhaps,  my  Johnny,  that 
Mrs.  Unwin,  by  my  desire,  enjoined  you  to 
Recrccy  concerning  the  translation  of  the 
Froffs  and  Mice.f  Wonderful  it  may  well  seem 
to  you,  that  I  should  wish  to  hide  for  a  short 
time  from  a  few  what  I  am  just  going  to  pub- 
lish to  all.  But  I  had  more  reasons  than  one 
for  this  mysterious  management ;  that  is  to 
say,  I  had  two.  In  the  first  place,  I  wished  to 
surprise  my  readers  agreeably ;  and  secondly, 
I  wished  to  allow  none  of  my  friends  an  op- 
portunity to  object  to  the  measure,  who  might 
think  it  perhaps  a  measure  more  bountuul 
than  prudent.  But  I  have  had  my  sufficient 
reward,  though  not  a  pecuniary  one.  It  is  a 
poem  of  much  humor,  and  accordingly  I  found 
the  translation  of  it  very  amusing.  It  struck 
me  too,  that  I  must  either  make  it  part  of  the 
present  publication,  or  never  publish  it  at  all; 
it  would  have  been  so  terribly  out  of  its  place 
in  any  other  volume. 

I  long  for  the  time  that  shall  bring  yooi 

man  in  hi^  declining  years.    He  was  considered  to  be  ■ 
man  of  culUvattKl  mind  and  taste. 

*  The  labor  of  transcribing  Oowper*i  verskm. 

t  See  his  version  of  Homer. 
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once  more  to  Weston,  and  all  your  et  ceteras 
with  you.  Oh !  what  a  month  of  May  has 
this  been !  Let  never  poet,  English  poet  at 
least,  give  himself  to  the  praises  of  May«gain. 

We  add  the  verses  that  he  composed  on 
this  occasion. 

THE  JUDGMENT  OP  THE  POETS. 

Two  nymphs,*  both  nearly  of  an  age, 

Of  numerous  charms  possessed, 
A  warm  dispute  once  chanced  to  wage, 

Whose  temper  was  the  best 

The  WOTth  of  each  had  been  complete, 

Had  both  alike  been  mild ; 
But  one,  although  her  smile  was  sweet, 

Frown'd  oft'ner  than  she  smil'd. 

And  in  her  humor,  when  she  frown'd, 
Would  raise  her  voice  and  roar; 

And  shake  with  fury  to  the  ground, 
The  garland  that  she  wore. 

The  other  was  of  gentler  cast, 

From  all  such  irenzy  clear ; 
Her  frowns  were  never  known  to  last, 

And  never  prov'd  severe. 

Topoets  of  renown  in  song, 

Tne  n3rmphs  referr'd  the  cause. 
Who,  strange  to  tell !  all  judged  it  wrong 

And  gave  misplac'd  applause. 

They  gentle  call'd,  and  kind,  and  soft, 

The  flippant  and  the  scold ; 
And,  though  she  chang'd  her  mood  so  oft, 

That  faOing  left  untold. 

No  judges  sure  were  e'er  so  mad, 

Or  so  resolv'd  to  err; 
In  short,  the  charms  her  sister  had, 

They  lavished  all  on  her. 

Then  thus  the  god,  whom  fondly  they 

Their  great  inspirer  call, 
Was  heard  one  genial  summer's  day, 

To  reprimand  them  all  : 

"  Since  thus  je  have  combin'd,"  he  said, 

"  My  fhv'nte  nymph  to  slight, 
Adommg  May,  that  peevish  maid  ! 

With  Junea  undoubted  right ; 

"  The  minx  shall,  for  your  folly's  soke. 

Still  prove  herself  a  shrew ; 
Shall  make  your  scribbling  fingers  ache, 

And  pinch  your  noses  blue." 


TO  LADT   HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  27,  1791. 

My  dearest  C02., — I,  who  am  neither  dc^ad, 
nor  sick,  nor  idle,  should  have  no  excuse, 
were  I  as  tardy  in  answering  as  you  in  writ- 
ing. I  live  indeed  where  leisure  abounds, 
and  you  where  leisure  is  not;  a  difference 
that  accounts  sufficiently  both  for  your  si- 
lence and  my  loquacity. 

*  May  aiid  June. 


When  you  told  Mrs. thai  my  Homer 

would  come  forth  in  May,  you  told  ner  what 
you  believed,  and,  therefore,  no  falsehood. 
But  you  told  her  at  the  same  time  what  will 
not  happen,  and  therefore  not  a  tmth.  There 
is  a  medium  between  truth  and  fidaehood; 
and  I  believe  the  word  mistake  expresaea  it 
exactly.  I  will  therefore  say  that  you  were 
mistaken.  If  instead  of  May  you  had  men- 
tioned June,  I  flatter  myself  that  yoo  would 
have  hit  the  mark.  For  in  June  there  is 
every  probability  that  we  shall  publish.  Yon 
will  say,  "Hang  the  printer!  for  it  ia  hia 
fault!**  But  stay,  my  dear;  hang  him  not 
just  now !  For  to  execute  him  and  find  an- 
other will  cost  us  time,  and  so  moch,  too, 
that  I  question  if,  in  that  case,  we  should 
publish  sooner  than  in  August  To  aay 
truth,  1  am  not  perfectly  sure  that  there  will 
be  any  necessity  to  han^  him  at  all ;  though 
that  is  a  matter  which  I  desire  to  leave  entire- 
ly at  your  discretion,  alleging  only,  in  the 
meantime,  that  the  man  does  not  appear  to 
me  during  the  last  half  year  to  have  been  a: 
all  in  fault  His  remittance  of  aheeta  in  all 
that  time  has  been  punctual,  save  and  except 
while  the  f^ter  holidays  lasted,  when  I  sup- 
pose he  found  it  impossible  to  keep  his  denU 
to  their  business.  I  shall,  however,  receive 
the  last  sheet  of  the  Odyssey  to-morrow,  and 
have  already  sent  up  the  Preface,  together 
with  all  the  needful.  You  see.  therefore,  that 
the  publication  of  this  famous  work  cannot 
be  delayed  much  longer. 

As  for  politics,  I  reck  not,  having  no  room 
in  my  head  for  anything  but  the  Slave  bill. 
That  is  lost ;  and  all  the  rest  is  a  trifle.  I 
have  not  seen  Paine's  book,*  but  refused  to 
see  it,  when  it  was  offered  to  me.  No  man 
shall  convince  me  that  I  am  improperly  gov- 
erned while  I  feel  the  contrary. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JQBSSOHy  ESQ. 

Weston,  JoM  1,  ntl. 

My  dearest  Johnny, — Now  you  may  rest 
Now  I  can  give  you  joy  of  the  period,  of 
which  I  gave  you  hope  in  my  last ;  the  period 
of  all  your  labors  in  my  service.!  Bat  thi« 
I  can  foretell  yon,  also,  that,  if  you  perse^-ere 
in  serving  your  friends  at  this  rate,  yoor  Ufi? 
is  likely  to  be  a  life  of  labor.  Yet  perae^-eiv! 
Your  rest  will  be  the  sweeter  hereafler !  In 
the  mean  time  1  wish  you,  if  at  any  time  you 
should  find  occasion  for  him,  just  stico  a 
friend  as  you  have  proved  to  me  1 

W.C. 


•  The  ^Rights  of  Maa,**  a  book  which  created  a 
ffpnaeoi  tn  Uw  coaatry,  by  ItotwvoHittonafy 
•UUements. 

t  Aft  a  inuKBcriber. 


PART  THE  THIRD. 


Having  now  arrived  at  that  period  in  the 
history  of  Cowper  when  he  had  brought  to  a 
close  his  great  and  kborious  undertaking,  his 
version  of  Homer,  we  suspend  for  a  moment 
the  progress  of  the  correspondence,  to  afford 
room  for  a  few  observations. 

We  have  seen  in  many  of  the  preceding 
letters,  with  wtiat  ardor  of  application  and 
liveliness  of  hope  he  devoted  himself  to  this 
favorite  project  of  enriching  the  literature  of 
his  country  with  an  English  Homer,  that 
might  Justly  be  esteemed  a  faithful  yet  free 
translation ;  a  genuine  and  graceful  repre- 
bentative  of  the  justly  admired  original. 

After  five  years  of  intense  labor,  from 
which  nothing  could  withhold  him,  except  the 
pressure  of  that  unhappy  malady  which  re- 
tarded his  exertions  for  several  months,  he 
published  his  complete  version  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  on  the  first  of  July,  1791,  having  in- 
Mcribed  the  Iliad  to  his  young  noble  kinsman. 
Earl  Cowper,  and  the  Odyssey  to  the  dowa- 
ger Countess  Spencer — a  lady  for  whose 
virtues  he  had  long  entertained  a  most  cordial 
and  affectionate  veneration. 

He  had  exerted  no  common  powers  of 
genius  and  of  industry  in  this  great  enterprise, 
yet,  we  lament  to  say,  he  failed  in  satisfying 
the  expectations  of  the  public.  Hayley  as- 
signs a  reason  for  this  failure,  which  we  give 
in  his  own  words.  "Homer,"  he  observes, 
"  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful  in  his  own  lan- 
giiage,  and  he  has  been  so  long  an  idol  in 
every  literary  mind,  that  any  copy  of  him, 
^  which  the  best  of  modern  poets  can  execute, 
must  probably  resemble  in  its  effect  the  por- 
trait of  a  graceful  woman,  painted  by  an  ex- 
cellent artist  for  her  lover:  the  lover  indeed 
will  acknowledge  great  merit  in  the  work, 
and  think  himself  much  indebted  to  the  skill 
of  such  an  artist,  but  he  will  never  admit,  as 
in  truth  he  never  can  feel,  that  the  best  of  re- 
semblances exhibits  all  the  grace  that  he  dis- 
cerns in  the  beloved  original." 

This  illustration  is  ingenious  and  amusing, 
but  we  doubt  its  justness ;  because  the  paints 
er  may  produce  a  correct  and  even  a  dattering 
likeneas  of  the  lover's  mistress,  though  it  is 
true  that  the  lover  himself  will  think  other- 
wise. Bat  where  is  the  translator  that  can 
do  justice  to  the  merits  of  Homer?  Who  can 
exhibit  his  majestic  simplicity,  his  sententious 
force,  the  lofty  grandeur  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  sweet  cliarm  of  his  imufjery,  embel- 
lished with  all  the  graces  of  a  language  never 


surpassed  either  in  harmony  or  richness? 
The  two  competitors,  who  are  alone  entitled 
to  be  contrasted  with  each  other,  are  Pope 
and  Cowper.  We  pass  over  Ogilby,  Chap- 
man, and  others.  It  is  Hector  alone  that  is 
worthy  to  contend  with  Achilles.  To  the 
version  of  Pope  must  be  allowed  the  praise 
of  melody  of  numbers,  richness  of  poetic  dic- 
tion, splendor  of  imagery  and  brilliancy  of 
effect ;  but  these  merits  are  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  fidelity  and  justness  of  interpre- 
tation. The  simplicity  of  the  heroic  ages  is 
exchanged  for  the  refinement  of  modern  taste, 
and  Homer  sinks  under  the  weight  of  orna- 
ments not  his  own.  Where  Pope  fails,  Cow- 
per succeeds ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
Pope  succeeds,  Cowper  seems  to  fail.  Cow- 
per is  more  faithful,  but  less  rich  and  spirited. 
He  is  singularly  exempt  from  the  defects  at- 
tributable to  Pope.  There  is  nothing  extra- 
neous, no  meretricious  ornament,  no  labored 
elegance,  nothing  added,  nothing  omitted. 
The  integrity  of  the  text  is  happily  presyved. 
But  though  it  is  in  the  page  of  Cowper  that 
we  must  seek  for  the  true  interpretation  of 
Homer's  meaning — though  there  are  many 
passages  distinguished  by  much  grace  and 
beauty — ^yet,  on  the  whole,  the  lofty  spirit, 
the  bright  glow  of  feeling,  the  "thoughts 
that  breathe,  the  words  that  bum,"  are  not 
sufficiently  sustained.  Each  of  these  distin- 
guished writers,  to  a  certain  extent,  has  failed, 
not  from  any  want  of  genius,  but  because 
complete  success  is  difficult,  if  not  unattaina- 
ble. Two  causes  may  perhaps  be  assigned 
for  this  failure  ;  first,  no  copy  can  equal  the 
original,  if  the  original  be  the  production  of 
a  master  artist.  The  poet  who  seeks  to 
transfuse  into  his  own  page  the  meaning  and 
spirit  of  an  author,  endowed  with  extraordi- 
nary powers,  resembles  the  chemist  in  his 
laboratory,  who,  in  endeavoring  to  condense 
the  properties  of  different  substances,  and  to 
extract  their  essence,  has  the  misfortune  to 
see  a  great  portion  of  the  volatile  qualities 
evaporate  in  the  process,  and  elude  all  the 
efforts  of  his  philosophic  art  Secondly,  Ho- 
mer still  remains  untranslated,  because  of  all 
poets  he  is  the  most  untranslateable.  He 
seems  to  claim  the  lofty  prerogative  of  stand- 
ing alone,  and  of  enjoying  the  solitary  gran- 
deur of  his  own  unrivalled  genius ;  allowing 
neither  to  rival  nor  to  friend  to  imitator  nor 
to  transl  itor,  the  honors  of  participation :  but 
exercising  the  exclusive  right  of  interpreting 
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the  majestic  simplicity  of  his  own  conceptions, 
in  all  the  fervor  of  his  own  poetic  fancy,  and 
iri  the  sweet  melody  of  his  own  graceful  and 
flowing  numbers.  He  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand and  to  appreciate  Homer,  must  seek 
him  in  the  charm  and  beauty  of  his  own  in- 
imitable language. 

As  Cowper's  versions  of  the  Diad  and 
Odyssey  have  formed  so  prominent  a  feature 
in  his  correspondence,  for  five  successive 
years,  we  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  sub- 
join a  few  specimens  from  each  translator,  re- 
stricting our  quotations  to  the  Iliad,  as  being 
the  most  familiar  to  the  reader. 

We  extract  passages,  where  poetic  skill 
was  most  likely  to  be  exerted. 

Like  leaves  on  trees,  the  race  of  man  is  found, 
Now  ffreen  in  youth,  now  with'iing  on  the  ground ; 
Another  race  the  following  spring  supplies ; 
They  fall  successive,  and  succesnive  nae : 
So  venerations  in  their  course  decay ; 
So  flourish  these,  when  those  are  past  away. 
Papers  Version^  book  vi.  line  181. 

For  as  the  leaves,  so  springs  the  race  of  man. 
Chill  blasts  shake  down  the  leaves,  and  warm'd 

anew 
By  vernal  airs  the  grove  puts  forth  again : 
Age  after  age,  so  man  is  horn  and  dies. 

Cowpera  Version,  book  vi.  line  164. 

The  interview  between  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache— 

Yet  c<Kne  it  will,  the  day  decreed  by  fates ; 
(How  my  heart  trembles  while  my  tongue  relates  H 
The  day  when  Thou,  imperial  Troy,  must  bend, 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glones  end. 
And  yet  no  dire  presage  so  wounds  my  mind, 
My  mother's  death,  the  ruin  of  my  kind, 
Not  Priam's  hoary  hairs  defil'd  with  gore, 
Not  all  my  brothers  grasping  on  the  shore ; 
As  thine,  Andromache !  thy  pt  «,lii  I  dread. 
I  see  thee  trembling,  weeping,  captive  led ! 
In  Argive  looms  our  battles  to  design 
And  woes,  of  which  so  large  a  part  was  thine ! 
To  bear  the  victor's  hard  commands,  or  bring 
The  weight  of  waters  from  Hyperia's  spring. 
There,  while  you  groan  beneatn  the  load  of  life, 
They  cry,  Behold  the  miehty  Hector's  wife ! 
Some  haughty  Greek,  who  lives  thy  tears  to  see. 
Embitters  all  thy  woes,  by  naming  me. 
The  thoughts  of  glory  past,  and  present  shame, 
A  thousand  griefs  shall  waken  at  the  name ! 
May  I  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day, 
Press'd  with  a  load  of  monumental  clay ! 
Thy  Hector,  wrapt  in  everlasting  sleep, 
Shall  neither  see  thee  sigh,  nor  sec  thee  weep. 
Papers  Version,  book  vi.  line  576. 

For  my  prophetic  soul  foresees  a  day 
When  Ilium,  Ilium's  people,  and,  himself, 
Her  warlike  king,  shall  perish.     But  no  grief 
For  Ilium,  for  her  people,  for  the  king 
My  warlike  sire :  nor  even  for  the  queen ; 
Nor  for  the  num'rous  and  the  valiant  band, 
My  brothers,  destin'd  all  to  bite  the  cround, 
So  moves  me  as  my  grief  for  thee  alone. 
Doom'd  then  to  follow  some  imperious  Qreek, 
A  weeping  captive  to  the  distant  shores 
Of  Aigos ;  there  to  labor  at  the  loom 


For  a  task-mistresB,  and  with  many  a  sigh 
But  heav'd  in  vain,  to  bear  the  ponderous  om 
From  Hypereia's,  or  Measeu;'  fount. 
Fast  flow  thy  tears  the  while,  and  as  he  eres 
That  silent  shower,  some  passing  Or&ek  ahaU  saj : 
"  This  was  the  wife  of  Hector,  who  excelled 
All  Trov  in  fight,  when  Ilium  was  beaieg'd." 
While  thus  he  speaks  thy  tears  shall  flow  aft^sh ; 
The  guardian  of  thy  freedom  while  he  Uv'd 
Forever  lost ;  but  be  my  bones  in  hum 'd, 
A  senseless  store,  or  e'er  thy  parting  cries 
Shall  pierce  mine  ear,  and  thou  be  drmg^'d  aivaj. 
Cowper's  Version^  book  vL  une  501. 

We  add  one  more  specimen,  where  the 
beauty  of  the  imagery  demands  the  exercise 
of  poetic  talent 

As  when  the  moon,  refulgent  lamp  of  night. 
O'er  heaven's  clear  azure  sheds  her  sacred  l^bl. 
When  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  deep  serene. 
And  not  a  cloud  o'ercasts  the  solemn  scene ; 
Around  her  throne  the  vivid  planets  roll, 
And  stars  unnumber'd  ffild  the  glowing  pole  ; 
O'er  the  dark  trees  a  yellower  verdure  shed, 
And  tip  with  silver  every  mountain's  head, 
Then  shine  the  vales,  the  rocks  in  prospect  riae, 
A  flood  of  glory  bursts  from  all  the  skies.* 

Book  viiL  tine  687. 

As  when  around  the  clear  bright  moon,  the  «taTs 
Shine  in  ftiU  splendor,  and  the  winds  are  hosh'd. 
The  proves,  the  mountain-tops,  the  headland 
Stand  all  apparent,  not  a  vapor  streaks  [heights. 
The  boundless  blue,  but  ether  open'd  wide 
All  glitters,  and  the  shepherd's  heart  is  cheer  d. 

Book  viii.  line  637. 

We  leave  the  reader  to  form  his  own  de- 
cision as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
translations.  Pope  evidently  produces  effect 
by  expanding  the  sentiments  and  imagery  of 
his  author ;  Cowper  invariably  adhere*  to  the 
original  text  That  full  justice  m.ny  be  ren- 
dered to  him,  it  is  necessary  not  merely  to 
compare  him  with  Popo  but  with  his  gr^iat 
original. 

After  these  remarks  we  once  more  return 
to  the  correspondence  of  Cowper. 

TO  THE   REV.  B(R.   HVRDtS. 

WoBtOD,  Jane  13, 179L 

My  dear  Sir, — I  ought  to  have  thanked  you 
for  your  agreeable  and  entertiuning  letter 
much  sooner,  but  I  have  many  correspond- 
ents who  will  not  be  said  nay;  and  have 
been  obliged  of  late  to  give  my  last  atten- 
tions to  Homer.  The  very  last  indeed,  for 
yesterday  I  despatched  to  town,  after  revis- 
ing them  carefully,  the  proof  sheets  of  sub- 
scribers*  names,  among  which  I  took  special 

*  There  Is  a  similar  passage  In  Mlckle^s  **  Lndad,**  so 
full  of  beauty,  that  we  cannot  regain  (ham  Insaning  U>- 

The  moon,  ftiU  orbM,  fortakM  iMt  watery  eavov 
And  UAfl  her  lovely  head  aborr  (h^  wii?« ; 
The  snowy  splendors  of  her  modest  rsy 
Stream  o'er  the  liquid  war«w  aad  ^UlMlng  play: 
The  masts^  tall  shadows  trvmKlt}  In  the  deep; 
The  peaceful  winds  a  holy  stli*o»  keep; 
The  watchman^  carol,  eehued  Onm  this  fSOViH 
Alone,  at  timet,  disturbs  the  calm  tmfotm. 
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notice  of  vours,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you 
for  it.  We  have  contrived,  or  rather  my 
bookseller  and  printer  have  contrived  (for 
they  have  never  waited  a  moment  for  me)  to 
publi!<h  as  critically  at  the  wrong  time,  as  if 
my  whole  interest  and  success  had  depended 
apon  it.  March,  April,  and  May,  said  John- 
son to  me  in  a  letter  that  I  received  from  him 
in  February,  are  the  best  months  for  publica- 
tion. Tfwrefore  now  it  is  determined  that 
Homer  shall  come  out  on  the  first  of  July ; 
that  is  to  say,  exactly  at  the  moment  when, 
except  a  few  lawyers,  not  a  creature  will  be 
left  in  town  who  will  ever  care  one  farthing 
about  him.  To  which  of  these  two  friends 
of  mine  I  am  indebted  for  this  management, 
I  know  not  It  does  not  please,  but  I  would 
be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  poet,  and  there- 
fore make  no  complaint,  or  grumble  at  all 
about  it.  You,  I  presume,  have  had  dealings 
with  them  both — how  did  they  manage  for 
you  1  And,  if  as  they  have  for  me,  how  did 
you  behave  under  it?  Some  who  love  me 
complain  that  I  am  too  passive ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  justify  myself 
by  your  example.  The  fact  is,  should  I  thun- 
der ever  so  loud,  no  efforts  of  that  sort  will 
avail  me  now ;  therefore,  like  a  good  econo- 
mist of  my  bolts,  I  choose  to  reserve  them 
for  more  profitable  occasions. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  amusements 
have  been  so  similar  to  mine;  for  in  this  in- 
stance too  I  seemed  in  need  of  somebody  to 
keep  me  in  countenance,  especially  in  my  at- 
tention and  attachment  to  animals.  All  the 
notice  that  we  lords  of  the  creation  vouch- 
safe to  bestow  on  the  creatures  is  generally 
to  abuse  them ;  it  is  well,  therefore,  that  here 
and  there  a  man  should  be  found  a  little 
womanish,  or  perhaps  a  little  childinh,  in  this 
matter,  who  will  make  some  amends,  by  kiss- 
ing and  coaxing  and  laying  them  in  one^s 
bosom.  Yon  remember  the  little  ewe  lamb, 
mentioned  by  the  prophet  Nathan ;  the  pro- 
phet perhaps  invented  the  tale  for  the  sake 
of  its  application  to  David's  conscience ;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  God  inspired  him 
with  it  for  that  purpose.  If  he  did,  it  amounts 
to  a  proof,  that  he  does  not  overlook,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  much  notices  such  little  partial- 
ities and  kindnesses  to  his  dumb  creatures, 
as  we,  because  we  articulate,  are  pleased  to 
call  them. 

Your  sisters  are  fitter  to  judge  than  I,  whe- 
ther asMjmbly-rooms  are  the  places,  of  all 
others,  in  which  the  ladies  may  be  studied  to 
most  advantage.  I  am  an  old  fellow,  but  I 
had  once  my  dancing  days  as  you  have  now, 
yet  I  could  never  find  that  I  learned  half  so 
much  of  a  woman*s  real  character  by  dancing 
with  her  as  by  conversing  with  her  at  home, 
where  I  could  observe  her  behavior  at  the 
table,  at  the  fire-side,  and  in  all  the  trying 
eircumstoncea  of  domestic  life.     We  are  all  | 


good  when  we  are  pleased,  but  she  is  the 
good  woman  who  wants  not  a  fiddle  to 
sweeten  her.  If  I  am  wrong,  the  young 
ladies  will  set  me  right ;  in  the  meantime  1 
will  not  tease  you  with  graver  arguments  on 
the  subject,  especially  as  I  have  a  hope,  that 
vears,  and  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  and 
llis  Spirit  whose  word  it  is,  will,  in  due 
time,  bring  you  to  my  way  of  thinking.  I 
am  not  one  of  those  sages  who  require  that 
young  men  should  be  as  old  as  themselves 
before  they  have  time  to  be  so. 
With  my  love  to  your  fair  sisters,  I  remain, 
Dear  Sir,  most  truly  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ, 

The  Lodge,  June  15, 1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^If  it  will  afford  you  any 
comiort  that  you  have  a  share  in  my  affec- 
tions,  of  that  comfort  you  may  avail  yourself 
at  all  times.  You  have  acquired  it  by  means 
which,  unless  I  should  have  become  worth- 
less myself  to  an  uncommon  degree,  will  al- 
ways secure  you  from  the  loss  of  it  You 
are  learning  what  all  learn,  though  few  at  so 
early  an  age,  that  man  is  an  ungrateful  ani- 
mal ;  and  that  benefits,  too  often,  instead  of 
securing  a  due  return,  operate  rather  as  prov- 
ocations to  ill-treatment.  This  I  take  to  be 
the  summum  malum  of  the  human  heart. 
Towards  God  we  are  all  guilty  of  it  more  or 
less;  but  between  man  and  man,  we  may 
thank  God  for  it,  there  are  some  exceptions. 
He  leaves  this  peccant  principle  to  operate, 
in  some  degree  against  himself,  in  all,  tor  our 
humiliation,  I  suppose;  and  because  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  it  in  reality  cannot  injure 
him,  he  cannot  suffer  by  them ;  but  he  knows 
that,  unless  he  should  retain  its  influence  on 
the  dealings  of  mankind  with  each  other,  the 
bonds  of  society  would  be  dissolved,  and  all 
charitable  intercourse  at  an  end  amongst  us. 
It  was  said  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  "  Do  him 
an  ill  turn,  and  you  make  him  your  friend 
forever  ;*'  of  others  it  may  be  said,  **  Do  them 
a  good  one,  and  they  will  be  forever  your 
enemies.''*  It  is  the  grace  of  God  only  that 
makes  the  difference. 

The  absence  of  Homer  (for  we  have  now 
shaken  hands  and  parted)  is  well  supplied  by 
three  relations  of  mine  from  Norfolk — my 
cousin  Johnson,  an  aunt  of  his,*  and  his  sis- 
ter.f  I  love  them  all  dearly,  and  am  well 
content  to  resign  to  them  the  place  in  my 
attentions  so  lately  occupied  by  the  chiefs 
of  Greece  and  Troy.  His  aunt  and  I  have 
spent  many  a  merry  day  together,  when  we 
were  some  forty  years  younger;  and  we 
make  shift  to  be  merry  together  still.  His 
sister  is  a  sweet  young  woman,  graceful, 


*  Mr*.  Bodbam. 


t  Mrs.  Hewitt. 
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good-natured,  and  gentle,  just  what  I  had 
imagined  her  to  be  l^fore  I  had  seen  her.* 

Farewell,        W.  C. 


TO  DR.   JAMES  COGSWELL,  NEW  YOBK. 

WestOD-Underwood,  near  Olney,  Backs, 

June  15, 1791. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  and  obliging  pres- 
ent from  80  great  a  distance  deserved  a 
speedier  acknowledgment,  and  should  not 
have  wanted  one  so  long,  had  not  circum- 
stances 80  fallen  out  since  I  received  them 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  write 
sooner.  It  is  indeed  within  this  day  or  two 
that  I  have  heard  how,  by  the  help  of  my 
bookseller,  I  may  transmit  an  answer  to  you. 

My  title-page,  as  it  well  might,  misled  you. 
It  speaks  me  of  the  Inner  Temple ;  and  so  I 
am,  but  a  member  of  that  society  only,  not 
as  an  inhabitant  I  live  here  almost  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  miles  from  London,  which 
I  have  not  visited  these  eight-and-twenty 
years,  and  probably  never  shall  again.  Thus 
it  fell  out  that  Mr.  Morewood  had  sailed 
again  for  America  before  your  parcel  reached 
me,  nor  should  I  (it  is  likely)  have  received 
it  at  all,  had  not  a  cousin  oi  mine,  who  lives 
in  the  Temple,  by  good  fortune  received  it 
first,  and  opened  your  letter;  finding  for 
whom  it  was  intended,  he  transmitted  to  me 
both  that  and  the  parcel.  Your  testimony 
of  approbation  of  what  I  have  published, 
coming  from  another  quarter  of  the  globe, 
could  not  but  be  exceedingly  flattering,  as 
was  vour  obliging  notice  that  "  The  Task" 
had  been  reprinted  in  your  city.  Both  vol- 
umes, I  hope,  have  a  tendency  to  discounte- 
nance vice,  and  promote  the  best  interests 
of  mankind.  But  how  far  they  shall  be  ef- 
fectual to  these  invaluable  purposes  depends 
altogether  on  His  blessing,  whose  truths  I 
have  endeavored  to  inculcate.  In  the  mean- 
time I  have  sufficient  proof,  that  readers  may 
be  pleased,  may  approve,  and  yet^lay  down 
the  book  unedined. 

During  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  oc- 
cupied with  a  work  of  a  very  diflerent  na- 
ture, a  translation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
into  blank  verse,  and  the  work  is  now  ready 
for  publication.  I  undertook  it,  partly  be- 
cause Pope's  is  too  lax  a  version,  which  has 
lately  occasioned  the  learned  of  tliis  country 
to  call  aloud  for  a  new  one ;  and  partly  be- 
cause I  could  fall  on  no  better  expedient  to 
amuse  a  mind  too  much  addicted  to  melan- 
choly. 

I  send  you,  in  return  for  the  volumes  with 
which  you  favored  me,  three  on  religious  sub- 
jects, popular  productions  that  have  not  been 

*  Mn.  Hewitt  Mij  merited  Uiis  deecripUon.  She  de- 
puled  a  few  yean  before  her  brother,  Uie  late  Dr.  John- 
ton.  Their  remains  lie  in  the  nme  vault,  at  Yaxham, 
Dereham,  Norfolk. 


longr  published,  and  that  may  not  therefore 
yetTiave  reached  your  country :  "The  Chris- 
tian Officer's  Panoply,  by  a  marine  officer^ — 
"The  Importance  of  the  Manners  of  the 
Great,**  and  "An  Estimate  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Fashionable  World.**  The  two  hurt 
are  said  to  be  written  by  a  lady,  Hiss  Han- 
nah More,  and  are  universally  read  by  people 
of  that  rank  to  which  she  addresses  them. 
Your  manners,  I  suppose,  may  be  more  pure 
than  ours,  yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that  even 
among  you  may  be  found  some  to  whom  her 
strictures  are  applicable.  1  return  you  my 
thanks,  sir,  for  the  volumes  you  sent  me,  two 
of  which  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's* book,  and  the  Conquest  of  Canaan. 
The  rest  I  have  not  had  time  to  read,  except 
Dr.  Dwight's  Sermon,  which  pleased  me  al- 
most more  than  any  that  I  have  either  seen 
or  heard. 

I  shall  account  a  correspondence  with  yoa 
an  honor,  and  remain,  dear  sir, 

Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

W.C 


TO  THE  REV.  JOHK  FEWTON-t 

WestOD,  Jooe  M,  1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — Considering  the  multi- 
plicity of  vour  engagements,  and  the  impor- 
tance, no  doubt,  of  most  of  them,  I  am  bound 
to  set  the  higher  value  on  your  letter^  and, 
instead  of  grumbling  that  they  come  seldom, 
to  be  thankful  to  you  that  they  come  at  alL 
You  are  now  going  into  the  countr}%  where, 
I  presume,  you  will  have  less  to  do,  and  I  am 
rid  of  Homer.  Let  us  try,  therefore,  if,  in 
the  interval  between  the  present  hour  and 
the  next  busy  season  (for  I,  too,  if  I  live, 
shall  probably  be  occupied  again),  we  can 
continue  to  exchange  letters  more  fyequently 
than  for  some  time  past. 

You  do  justice  to  me  and  Mrs.  Unwin, 
when  you  assure  yourself  that  to  hear  of 
your  health  will  give  us  pleasure :  I  know 
not,  in  truth,  whose  health  and  well-being 
could  give  us  more.  The  years  that  we  have 
seen  together  will  never  be  out  of  our  remem- 
brance ;  and,  so  long  as  we  remember  tiiem, 
we  must  remember  you  with  affection.  In 
the  pulpit,  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  you  have  U> 
bored  in  every  possible  way  to  sen'e  us;  and 
we  must  have  a  short  memory  indee4  fox  the 
kindness  of  a  friend,  could  we  by  any  means 
become  forgetful  of  yours.  It  would  grieve 
me  more  than  it  does  to  hear  you  complain 
of  the  effects  of  time,  were  not  1  al»o  my6elf 
the  subject  of  them.  While  he  is  wearing 
out  you  and  other  dear  friends  of  mine,  he 
spares  not  me ;  for  which  I  ought  to  account 

*  The  eelebrated  American  Edward**  well  lumim  Hir 
his  two  great  works  on  *^The  Frwedom  of  the  Humaa 
Will,*"  and  on  "^  Religious  AflfocHooa.**  Dir.  l>wli:fat*»  Sm^ 
mons  are  a  body  of  emuod  and  •acceUant  thoology. 

t  Piivale  OCTTespondenoe. 
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myself  obliged  to  him,  since  I  should  other- 
wise be  in  danger  of  surviving  all  that  I  have 
ever  loved — ^the  most  melancholy  lot  that  can 
befall  a  mortal.  God  knows  what  will  be 
my  doom  hereafter ;  but  precious  as  life  nec- 
essarily seems  to  a  mina  doubtful  of  its  fu- 
ture happiness,  I  love  not  the  world,  I  trust, 
so  much  as  to  wish  a  place  in  it  when  all  my 
beloved  shall  have  left  it 

You  speak  of  your  late  loss  in  a  manner 
that  affected  me  much ;  and  when  I  read  that 

rof  your  letter,  I  mourned  with  you  and 
you.  But  surely,  I  said  to  myself,  no 
man  had  ever  less  reason  to  charge  his  con- 
duct to  a  wife  with  anything  blameworthy. 
Thoughts  of  that  complexion,  however,  are 
DO  doubt  extremely  natural  on  the  occasion 
of  such  a  loss ;  and  a  man  seems  not  to  have 
valued  sufficiently,  when  he  possesses  it  no 
longer,  what,  while  he  possessed  it,  he  valued 
more  than  life.  I  am  mistaken,  too,  or  you 
can  recollect  a  time  when  you  had  fears,  and 
such  OS  became  a  Christian,  of  loving  too 
much ;  and  it  is  likely  that  you  have  even 
prayed  to  be  preserved  from  doing  so.  I 
suggest  this  to  you  as  a  plea  against  those 
self-accusations,  which  I  am  satisfied  that  you 
do  not  denerve,  and  as  an  effectual  answer 
to  them  all.  You  may  do  well  too  to  con- 
sider, tlmt  had  the  deceased  been  the  survivor 
she  would  have  charged  herself  in  the  same 
manner,  and,  I  am  sure  you  will  acknowledge, 
without  any  sufficient  reason.  The  truth  is, 
that  you  both  loved  at  least  as  much  as  you 
ought,  and,  I  dare  say,  had  not  a  friend  in  the 
world  who  did  not  frequently  observe  it 
To  love  just  enough,  and  not  a  bit  too  much, 
is  not  for  creatures  who  can  do  nothing  well. 
If  we  fail  in  duties  less  arduous,  how  should 
we  succeed  in  this,  the  most  arduous  of  all  ? 

I  am  glad  to  learn  from  yourself  tlmt  you 
are  about  to  quit  a  scene  that  probably  keeps 
your  tender  recollections  too  much  alive. 
Another  place  and  other  company  may  have 
their  ui»es;  and,  while  your  church  is  under- 
going repair,  its  minister  may  be  repaired 
also. 

As  to  Homer,  I  am  sensible  that,  except  as 
an  amusement,  he  was  never  worth  my  med- 
dling with ;  but,  as  an  amusement, he  waste 
me  invaluable.  As  such  he  served  me  more 
than  five  years ;  and,  in  tlmt  respect,  I  know 
not  where  I  shall  Bnd  his  equal.  You  oblige 
me  by  saying,  that  you  will  read  him  for  my 
sake.  I  verily  think  that  any  person  of  a 
spiritual  turn  may  read  him  to  some  advan- 
tage. He  may  suggest  reflections  that  may 
not  be  unserviceable  even  in  a  sermon ;  for  1 
know  not  where  we  can  find  more  striking 
exemplars  of  the  pride,  the  arrogance,  and 
the  insignificance  of  man;  at  the  same  time 
that,  by  ascribing  all  events  to  a  divine  inter- 
position, he  indicates  constantly  the  belief  of 
A  providence ;  insists  much  on  the  duty  of 


charity  towards  the  poor  and  the  stranger ; 
on  the  respect  that  is  due  to  superiors,  and 
to  our  seniors  in  particular ;  and  on  the  ex- 
pedience and  necessity  of  prayer  and  piety 
toward  the  gods,  a  piety  mistaken,  indeed,  in 
its  object,  but  exemplary  for  the  punctuality 
of  its  performance.  Thousands,  who  will 
not  learn  from  scripture  to  ask  a  blessing 
either  on  their  actions  or  on  their  food,  may 
learn  it,  if  they  please,  from  Homer. 

My  Norfolk  cousins  are  now  with  us.    We 
are  both  as  well  as  usual ;  and  with  our  af- 
fectionate remembrances  to  Miss  Catlett, 
I  remain  sincerely  yours,       W.  C. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  friend 
for  the  following  letter  ;— 

TO  MRS.  BODHAM,  SOUTH  GREEH,  BCATTISHALL, 

NORFOLK. 

WestoiHUiKierwood,  July  7, 179L 

My  dearest  Cousin, — ^Most  true  it  is,  how- 
ever strange,  that  on  the  26th  of  last  month 
I  wrote  you  a  long  letter,  and  verily  thought 
I  sent  it;  but,'  opening  my  desk  the  day 
before  yesterday,  there  I  found  it  Such  a 
memory  have  I — a  good  one  never,  but  at 
present  worse  than  usual,  my  head  being 
tilled  with  the  cares  of  publication,*  and  the 
bargain  that  I  am  making  with  my  book- 
seller. « 

I  am  sorry  that  through  this  forgetfulness 
of  mine  you  were  disappointed,  otherwise 
should  not  at  all  regret  that  my  letter  never 
reached  you  ;  for  it  consisted  principally  of 
such  reasons  as  I  could  muster  to  induce  you 
to  consent  to  a  favorite  measure  to  which  you 
have  consented  without  them.  Your  kind- 
ness and  self-denying  disinterestedness  on 
this  occasion  have  endeared  you  to  us  all,  if 
possible,  still  the  more,  and  are  truly  wortliy 
of  the  Reset  that  used  to  sit  smiling  on  my 
knee,  I  will  not  say  how  many  years  ago. 

Make  no  apologies,  my  dear,  that  thou 
dost  not  write  more  frequently ; — write  when 
thou  canst,  and  I  shall  be  satistied.  I  am 
sensible,  as  1  believe  I  have  already  told  you, 
that  there  is  an  awkwardness  in  writing  to 
those  with  whom  we  have  hardly  ever  con- 
versed ;  in  consideration  of  which,  I  feel  my- 
self not  at  all  inclined  either  to  wonder  at  or 
to  blame  your  silence.  At  the  same  time,  be 
it  known  to  you,  that  you  must  not  take  en- 
couragement from  this  my  great  moderation, 
lest,  disuse  increasing  the  labor,  you  should 
at  last  write  not  at  all. 

That  I  should  visit  Norfolk  at  present  is 
not  possible.  I  have  heretofore  pleaded  my 
engagement  to  Homer  as  the  reason,  and  a 
reason  it  was,  while  it  subsisted,  that  was  ab* 

*  The  publication  of  Uie  translation  of  Homer. 
t  The  name  he  gave  to  Mrs.  Bodliam  when  a  child. 
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solutely  insurmountable.  But  there  are  still 
other  impediments,  which  it  would  neither  be 
pleasant  to  me  to  relate,  nor  to  you  to  know, 
and  which  could  not  well  be  comprised  in  a 
letter.  Let  it  suffice  for  me  to  say  that,  could 
they  be  imparted,  you  would  admit  the  force 
of  them.  It  shall  be  our  mutual  consolation, 
that,  if  we  cannot  meet  at  Mattishall,  at  least 
we  may  meet  at  Weston,  and  that  we  shall 
meet  here  with  double  satisfaction,  being  now 
so  numerous. 

Your  sister  is  well ;  Kitty,*  I  think,  better 
than  when  she  came;  and  Johnnyf  ails 
nothing,  except  that  if  he  eat  a  little  more 
supper  than  usual,  he  is  apt  to  be  riotous  in 
his  sleep.  We  have  an  excellent  physician 
at  Northampton,  whom  our  dear  Catharine 
wishes  to  consult,  and  I  have  recommended 
it  to  Johnny  to  consult  him  at  the  same  time. 
His  nocturnal  ailment  is,  I  dare  say,  within 
the  reach  of  medical  adnce ;  and,  because  it 
may  happen  some  time  or  other  to  be  very 
hurtful  to  him,  1  heartily  wish  him  cured  of 
it  Light  suppers  and  early  rising  perhaps 
might  alone  be  effectual — ^but  the  latter  is  a 
difhculty  that  threatens  not  to  be  easily  sur- 
mounted. 

We  are  all  of  one  mind  respecting  you ; 
therefore  I  send  the  love  of  all,  though  I 
shall  see  none  of  the  party  till  breakfast  calls 
us  together.  Great  preparation  is  making  in 
the  empty  house.  The  spiders  have  no  rest, 
an(i  hardly  a  web  is  to  be  seen  where  lately 
there  were  thousands. 

I  am,  my  dearest  cousin,  with  the  best  re- 
spects to  Mr.  Bodham,  most  affectionately 
yours,  W.  C. 

TO  THE   REV.   JOHN   KEWT0N.| 

Weston,  July  23, 1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  did  not  foresee,  when  I 
challenged  you  to  a  brisker  correspondence, 
that  a  new  engagement  of  all  my  leisure  was 
at  hand  :  a  new  and  yet  an  old  one.  An  in- 
terleaved copy  of  my  Homer  arrived  soon 
after  from  Johnson,  in  which  he  recom- 
mended it  to  me  to  miike  any  alterations 
that  might  yet  be  expedient,  with  a  view  to 
another  impression.  The  alterations  that  I 
make  are  indeed  but  few,  and  they  are  also 
short ;  not  more,  perhaps,  than  half  a  line  in 
two  thousand.  But  the  lines  are,  I  suppose, 
nearly  forty  thousand  in  all,  and  to  revise 
them  critically  must  consequently  be  a  work 
of  labor.  I  suspend  it,  however,  for  your 
sake,  till  the  present  sheet  be  filled,  and  that 
[  may  not  seem  to  shrink  from  my  own 
offer. 

Mr.  Bean  has  told  me  that  he  saw  you  at 
Bedford,  and  gave  us  your  reasons  for  not 
coming  our  way.     It  is  well,  so  far  as  your 

**  MiB«  Johnnon,  afterwards  Mrs.  Hewitt. 

t  Mr.  Johnson. 

I  FiirmtB  QomtpooAeuM. 


own  comfortable  lodging  and  our  gratifica- 
tion were  concerned,  that  you  did  not ;  for 
our  house  is  brimful,  as  it  has  been  all  the 
summer,  with  my  relations  from  Norfolk. 
We  should  all  have  been  mortified,  both  you 
and  we,  had  you  been  obliged,  as  you  most 
have  been,  to  seek  a  residence  elsewhere. 

I  am  sorry  that  Bir.  Venn's*  labors  below 
are  so  near  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  seen 
few  men  whom  I  could  have  loved  more.  Had 
opportunity  been  given  me  to  know  him 
better.  So,  at  least,  I  have  thought  as  often 
as  I  have  seen  him.  But  when  I  saw  him 
hist,  which  is  some  years  since,  he  appeared 
then  so  much  broken  that  I  could  not  have 
imagined  that  he  would  last  so  long.  Were 
I  capable  of  envying,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  a  good  man,  I  should  envy  him, 
and  Mr.  Berridge,t  and  yourself,  who  hare 
spent,  and  while  they  last,  will  continue  to 
spend,  your  lives  in  the  service  of  the  only 
Master  worth  serving;  laboring  always  for 
the  souls  of  men,  and  not  to  tickle  their  ears, 
as  I  do.  But  this  I  can  say — God  knows 
how  much  rather  I  would  be  the  obscure 
tenant  of  a  lath-and-ptaster  cottage,  with  a 
lively  sense  of  my  interest  in  a  Kedeemer, 
than  the  most  admired  object  of  public  no- 
tice without  it^  Alas!  what  is  a  whole 
poem,  even  one  of  Homer's,  compared  with 
a  single  aspiration  that  finds  its  way  imme- 
diately to  God,  though  clothed  in  ordinary 
language,  or  perhaps  not  articulated  at  all ! 
These  are  my  sentiments  as  much  as  erer 
they  were,  though  my  iiays  are  all  running 
to  waste  among  Greeks  and  Trojans.  Tbe 
night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work ;  and, 
if  I  am  ordained  to  work  to  better  purpose, 
that  desirable  period  cannot  be  very  distant 
My  day  is  beginning  to  shut  in,  as  every 
man's  must  who  is  on  the  verge  of  sixty. 

All  the  leisure  that  1  have  had  of  late  for 
thinking,  has  been  given  to  the  riots  at  Bir- 
mingluun.  What  a  horrid  zeal  for  the  church, 
and  what  a  horrid  loyalty  to  government, 
have  manifested  themselves  there!  How 
little  do  they  dream  that  they  could  not  have 
dishonored  their  idol,  the  Establishment, 
more,  and  that  the  great  Bishop  of  souls 
himself  with  abhorrence  rejects  their  ser- 
vice !  But  I  have  not  time  to  enlarge ; 
breakfast  calls  me ;  and  all  my  post-brt^- 
fast  time  must  be  given  to  poetry.  Adieu ! 
Most  truly  yours,        W.  C. 

♦  The  Rer.  flcnry  Venn,  taoeeiwiTHy  ▼lew  of  Ha*- 
dcrsfleld,  Yorkshire,  and  rector  of  YeUiof;,  lliuitis«ed«o- 
shire,  eminent  Tor  his  piety  and  usefiilnettt.  Il«  ww  Um 
author  of  ^  The  ComttleU^  Duty  of  M&m**  the  dencn  of 
which  was  to  corrtn:!  tno  deficicncin  no  Jually  impalahit 
to  ^  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,^  b>  laying  the  (bunAatixi 
of  moral  duties  In  the  prtnciplea  incuJcattHl  by  tb«>  ffa»> 
pel.  There  !■  an  IntoreitUng  and  valoabto  m«aiolr  ci  ttb 
exci>llont  man,  edited  by  i)te  Rev.  Henry  Venn,  ftJX*  hit 
grandson,  which  we  recommend  to  tbe  notMo  ci  eke 
reader. 

t  Mr.  Berridge  was  vicar  of  fivarloo,  B«das  a 
zealous  and  pioua  minister. 
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TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BA60T. 

WestoOf  Augoat  2, 179L 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  was  much  obliged,  and 
still  feel  myself  much  obliged,  to  Lady  Bagot 
for  the  visit  with  which  she  favored  mc, 
I  lad  it  been  possible  that  I  could  have  seen 
Lord  Bagot  too,  I  should  have  been  com- 
pletely happy.  For,  as  it  happened,  I  was 
that  morning  in  better  spirits  than  usual, 
and,  though  I  arrived  late,  and  alter  a  long 
walk,  and  extremely  hot,  which  is  a  circum- 
stance very  apt  to  disconcert  me,  yet  I  was 
not  disconcerted  half  so  much  as  I  generally 
am  at  the  sight  of  a  stranger,  especially  of  a 
stranger  lady,  and  more  especially  at  the 
sight  of  a  stranger  lady  of  quality.  When 
the  servant  told  me  that  Lady  Bagot  was  in 
the  parlor,  I  felt  my  spirits  sink  ten  degrees ; 
bat,  the  moment  I  saw  her,  at  least,  when  I 
bad  been  a  minute  in  her  company,  I  felt 
them  rise  again,  and  they  soon  rose  even 
above  their  former  pitch.  I  know  two  ladies 
of  fashion  now  wnose  manners  have  this 
effect  upon  me,  the  lady  in  question  and  the 
Lady  Spencer.  I  am  a  shy  animal,  and  want 
much  kindness  to  make  me  easy.  Such  I 
shall  be  to  my  dying  day. 

Here  sit  /,  calling  myself  shy,  yet  have 
just  published  by  the  bye^  two  great  volumes 
of  poetry. 

This  reminds  me  of  Ranger's  observation 
in  the  **  Suspicious  Husband,"  who  says  to 
somebody,  I  forget  whom,  "  There  is  a  de^ 
gree  of  assurance  in  you  modest  men  thai  we 
impudent  fellows  can  never  arrive  a/.'' — As- 
surance, indeed  !  Have  you  seen  'em  ?  What 
do  you  think  they  are  ?  Nothing  less,  I  can 
tell  you,  than  a  translation  of  Homer,  of  the 
sublimest  poet  in  the  world.  That's  all. 
Can  1  ever  have  the  impudence  to  call  my- 
self shy  again  ? 

You  live,  I  think,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Birmingham.  What  must  you  not  have  felt 
on  the  late  alarming  occasion  !  You,  I  sup- 
per, could  see  the  tires  from  your  windows. 
We,  who  only  heard  the  news  of  them,  have 
trembled,  ^ever  sure  was  religious  ze.il 
more  terribly  manifested  or  more  to  the 
prejudice  of  its  own  causc.* 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.  I  am,  with  Mrs. 
Unwin*8  best  compliments, 

Ever  yours, 

W.  C. 


*  Thm  riota  At  Btrminffham  oiiii^iMted  in  the  imprudent 
z<fal  of  Or.  Pr\f^\ey.  and  hlA  adhorentit,  the  Unitarian  dla- 
vttwru,  wbo  BMemblcd  tofft*thcr  at  a  public  dinner,  to 
eimm-Mnonite  ihu  events  of  tiio  Frenrii  revolution. 
Tifwu*  wen?  friv«n  of  an  inflammiitory  tendency,  and 
handliills  vnT^  previ<ia«ly  circuliUeti  of  a  ximllar  charac- 
ter. Th«>  tovrn  of  Birtninfthum  iH^lng  dhtiif^itiMhed  for 
tl«  toyaltj,  tH3C«me  dwply  oxi'iled  by  the**.-  ncl*.  The 
iDfib  nntlect^  in  irrt'al  mullitutl()>).  nnd  pr>>c<<(ilf(l  to  the 
of  Dr.  Pnoatiey,  which  iJiey  clc)»lrt)>e'l  with  fire. 


An  hia  valuable  phtlo:iophical  aiui-iraluH  luid  iniinu- 
aorfpte  p<»ri*h^  on  thii  occHMion.  We  concur  with  «^w- 
pw  m  lamnuioff  such  oulrai<ca. 


TO  MES.  KINO.* 

Weston,  Aug.  4, 1791. 

My  dear  Madam, — Your  last  letter,  which 
gave  us  so  unfavorable  an  account  of  your 
health,  and  which  did  not  speak  mudi  more 
comfortably  of  Mr.  King's,  affected  us  with 
much  concern.  Of  Dr.  Raitt  we  may  say, 
in  the  words  of  Milton, 

"  His  long  experience  did  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain ;" 

for  as  he  foretold  to  you,  so  he  foretold  to 
Mrs.  Unwin,  that,  though  her  disorders  might 
not  much  threaten  life,  they  would  yet  cleave 
to  her  to  the  last ;  and  she  and  perfect  health 
must  ever  be  strangers  to  each  other.  Such 
was  his  prediction,  and  it  has  been  hitherto 
accomplished.  Either  headache  or  pain  in  the 
side  has  been  her  constant  companion  ever 
since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  As 
for  myself,  I  cannot  properly  say  that  I  enjoy 
a  good  state  of  health,  though  in  general  I  have 
it,  because  I  have  it  accompamed  with  fre- 
quent fits  of  dejection,  to  which  less  health 
and  better  spirits  would,  perhaps,  be  infinitely 
preferable.  But  it  pleased  God  that  I  should 
be  born  in  a  country  where  melancholy  is 
the  national  characteristic.  To  say  the  truth, 
I  have  often  wished  myself  a  Frenchman. 

N.  B.  I  write  this  in  very  good  spirits. 

You  gave  us  so  little  hope  in  your  last, 
that  we  should  have  your  company  this  sum- 
mer at  Weston,  that  to  repeat  our  invitation 
seems  almost  like  teasing  you.  1  will  only 
say,  therefore,  that,  my  Norfolk  friends  hav- 
ing left  us,  of  whose  expected  amval  here  I 
believe  I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  we 
should  be  happy  could  you  succeed  them. 
We  now,  indeed,  expect  Lady  Hesketh,  but 
not  immediately :  she  seldom  sees  Weston 
till  all  its  summer  beauties  are  fled,  and  red, 
brown,  and  yellow,  have  supplanted  the  uni- 
versal verdure. 

My  Homer  is  gone  forth,  and  I  can  de- 
voutly say,  "  Joy  go  with  it !"  What  place 
it  holds  in  the  estimation  of  the  generality  I 
cannot  tell,  having  heard  no  more  about  it 
since  its  publication  than  if  no  such  work 
existed.  1  must  except,  however,  an  anony- 
mous eulogium  from  some  man  of  letters, 
which  I  received  about  a  week  ago.  It  was 
kind  in  a  perfect  stranger,  as  he  avows  him- 
self to  be,  to  relieve  me,  at  so  early  a  day, 
from  much  of  the  anxiety  that  I  could  not 
but  feel  on  such  an  occasion.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  who  he  is,  only  that  I  might 
thank  him. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  who  is  at  this  moment  come 
down  to  breakfast,  joins  me  in  affectionate 
compliments  to  yourself  and  Mr.  King;  and 
I  am,  my  dear  madam, 

Most  sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 

*  PriTale  oone^)ond«iios. 
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TO  THE  REV.  MB.  HURDIS. 

Weston,  August  9, 1791. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^I  never  make  a  correspond- 
ent wait  for  an  answer  through  idleness,  or 
want  of  proper  respect  for  him ;  but  if  I  am 
silent  il  is  because  I  am  busy,  or  not  well, 
or  because  I  stay  till  somethmg  occur  that 
may  make  my  letter  at  least  a  little  better 
than  mere  blank  paper.  I  therefore  write 
speedily  in  reply  to  yours,  being  at  present 
neither  much  occupied,  nor  at  all  indisposed, 
nor  forbidden  by  a  dearth  of  materials. 

I  wish  always,  when  I  have  a  new  piece  in 
hand,  to  be  as  secret  as  you,  and  there  was  a 
time  when  I  could  be  so.  Then  I  lived  the 
life  of  a  solitary,  was  not  visited  by  a  single 
neighbor,  because  I  had  none  with  whom  I 
could  associate;  nor  ever  had  an  inmate. 
This  was  when  I  dwelt  at  Olney ;  but  since 
I  have  removed  to  Weston  the  case  is  differ- 
ent Here  I  am  visited  by  all  around  me, 
and  study  in  a  room  exposed  to  all  manner  of 
inroads.  It  is  on  the  ground  floor,  the  room 
in  which  we  dine,  and  in  which  I  am  sure  to 
be  found  by  all  who  seek  me.  They  find 
me  generally  at  my  desk,  and  with  my  work, 
whatever  it  be,  before  me,  unless  perhaps  I 
have  conjured  it  into  its  hiding-place  before 
they  have  had  time  to  enter.  This,  however, 
is  not  always  the  case;  and,  consequently, 
sooner  or  later,  1  cannot  fail  to  be  detected. 
Possibly  you,  who  I  suppose  have  a  snug 
study,  would  find  it  impracticable  to  attend 
to  anything  closely  in  an  apartment  exposed 
as  mine,  but  use  has  made  it  familiar  to  me, 
and  so  familiar,  that  neither  servants  going 
and  coming  disconcert  me ;  nor  even  if  a 
lady,  with  an  oblique  glance  of  her  eye, 
catches  two  or  three  lines  of  my  MSS.,  do  I 
feel  myself  inclined  to  blush,  though  natu- 
rally the  shyest  of  mankind. 

You  did  well,  I  believe,  to  cashier  the  sub- 
ject of  which  you  gave  me  a  recitil.  It  cer- 
tainly wants  those  cLgrtmens  which  are  nec- 
essary to  the  success  of  any  subject  in  verse. 
It  is  a  curious  story,  and  so  far  as* he  poor 
young  lady  was  concerned  a  very  affecting 
one ;  but  there  is  a  coarseness  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  hero  that  would  have  spoiled  all. 
In  fact,  I  find  it  myself  a  much  easier  matter 
to  write,  than  to  get  a  convenient  theme  to 
write  on. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  comparing  me  as 
jrou  go  both  with  Pope  and  with  Homer.  It 
IS  impossible  in  any  other  way  of  manage- 
ment to  know  whether  the  translation  be  well 
executed  or  not,  and  if  well,  in  what  degree. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  such  a  process  that  I 
first  became  dissatisfied  with  Pope.  More 
than  thirty  years  since,  and  when  I  was  a 
young  Templar,  I  accompanied  him  with  his 
original,  line  by  line,  through  both  poems. 
A  fellow  student  of  mine,  a  person  of  fine 
classical  taste,  joined  himself  with  me  in  the  I 


labor.    We  were  neither  of  us,  as  yon  may 
imagine,  very  diligent  in  our  proper  businesa. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  my  reviewens  whosoever 
they  may  be,  will  be  at  the  pains  to  read  me 
as  you  do.  I  want  no  prai>e  tliat  I  am  not 
entitled  to,  but  of  that  to  which  I  am  entitled. 
I  should  be  loath  to  lose  a  tittle,  having 
worked  hard  to  earn  it. 

I  would  heartily  second  the  £i»hop  of 
Salisbury*  in  recommending  to  you  a  cJo«e 
pursuit  of  your  Hebrew  studies,  were  it  Dot 
that  I  wish  you  to  publi^h  what  I  may  un- 
derstand.   Do  both,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Your  remarks,  if  I  may  but  receive  them 
soon  enough  to  serve  me  in  case  of  a  new 
edition,  will  be  extremely  welcome. 

W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  J0HHS05,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Aug.  8,  I79L 

My  dearest  Johnny« — ^The  little  that  I  have 
heard  about  Homer  myself  has  been  equally 

or  more  flattering  than  Dr. *8  intelligence, 

so  that  I  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  1 
have  not  studied  the  old  Grecian,  and  bow  to 
dress  him,  so  long  and  so  intensely,  to  no 
purpose.  At  present  I  am  idle,  both  on  ac- 
count of  my  eves  and  because  I  know  not  to 
what  to  attach  myself  in  particular.  Many 
diflerent  plans  and  projects  are  recommended 
to  me.  Some  call  aloud  for  original  verse, 
others  for  more  translation,  and  others  for 
other  things.  Providence,  I  hope,  will  direct 
me  in  my  choice,  for  other  guide  I  have  none, 
nor  wish  for  another. 

God  bless  you,  my  dearest  Johnny, 

W.  C. 

The  active  mind  of  Cowper,and  the  Dece». 
sity  of  mental  exertion,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
terrible  incursions  of  his  depressing  maladj, 
soon  led  him  to  contract  a  new  literary  eo* 
gagement.  A  splendid  edition  of  Mil  ton  was 
at  tiiat  time  contemplated,  intended  to  rivml 
the  celebrated  Shakspeare  of  fioydell ;  and  to 
combine  all  the  adventitious  aid  that  editorial 
talent,  the  professional  skill  of  a  moAt  dis- 
tinguished artist,  and  the  utmost  embellish- 
ment of  type  could  command,  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. Johnson,  the  bookseller,  invited  the 
co-operation  of  Cowper,  in  the  respon^ble 
otlice  of  £ditor.  For  such  an  undertokin;;  he 
was  unquestionably  qualified,  by  his  relim?d 
critical  taste  and  discernment,  aiid  by  hispn>- 
found  veneration  for  this  first  of  modem  epic 
poets,  Cowper  readily  entered  into  this  pro- 
ject, and  by  his  admirable  translations  of  the 
Latin  and  Italian  poems  of  Milton,  justly 
added  to  tlie  fame  which  he  had  already  ac- 
quired. But  to  those  who  know  how  to  mn* 
preciate  his  poetic  powers,  and  his  noble 
ardor   in    proclaiming  the   most  important 

*i>r.  Dougltt. 
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truths,  it  must  ever  be  a  aoarce  of  unfei^ed 
regret  that  the  hours  given  to  translation^ 
and  especially  to  Homer,  were  not  dedicated 
to  the  composition  of  some  original  work. 
Who  would  not  have  hailed  with  delight 
another  poem,  rivalling  all  the  beauties  and 
moral  excellences  of  **  The  Task,"  and  endear- 
ing to  the  mind,  with  still  higher  claims,  the 
sweet  poet  of  nature,  and  the  graceful  yet 
Hublime  teacher  of  heavenly  truth  and  wis- 
dom? 

The  grief  is  thia — that,  sunk  in  Homer's  mine, 
I  lose  mv  precious  years,  now  soon  to  foil, 

Handling  his  gold,  which,  howsoe'er  it  shine, 
Proves  dross  when  balanc'd  in  the  Christian 
scale.* 

It  was  this  literary  engagement  that  first 
bid  the  foundation  of  that  intercourse,  which 
commenced  at  this  time  between  Cowper  and 
Hayley ;  an  intercourse  which  seems  to  have 
ripened  into  subsequent  habits  of  friendship. 
A2»  their  names  have  been  so  much  associated 
together,  and  Hayley  eventually  became  the 
poef  8  biographer,  we  shall  record  the  circum- 
stances of  the  origin  of  their  intimacy  in  Hay- 
ley's  own  words. 

**  As  it  is  to  Milton  that  I  am  in  a  great 
meai:iure  indebted  for  what  I  must  ever  regard 
as  a  signal  blessing,  the  friendship  of  Cow- 
per, the  reader  will  pardon  me  for  dwelling 
u  little  on  the  circumstances  that  produced  it ; 
circumstances  which  often  lead  me  to  repeat 
those  sweet  verses  of  my  friend,  on  the 
casual  origin  of  our  most  valuable  attach- 
ments* 

*  Mysterious  are  his  ways,  whose  power, 
Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hour, 
When  minds  that  never  met  before, 
Shall  meet,  unite,  and  part  no  more : 
It  is  th'  allotment  of  the  skies, 
The  hand  of  the  Supremely  Wise, 
That  ffuides  and  governs  our  affections. 
And  plans  and  oraers  our  connexbns.' 

These  charming  verses  strike  with  peculiar 
force  on  mv  heart,  when  I  recollect,  that  it 
was  an  idle  endeavor  to  make  us  enemies 
which  gave  rise  to  our  intimacy,  and  that  I 
was  providentially  conducted  to  Weston  at  a 
season  when  my  presence  there  afforded  pe- 
culiar comfort  to  my  affectionate  friend  unaer 
the  pressure  of  a  domestic  affliction,  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  his  very  tender 
spirits.* 

**  The  entreaty  of  many  persons,  whom  I 
wished  to  oblige,  had  engaged  me  to  write  a 
Life  of  Milton,  before  I  had  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  my  work  could  interfere  with 
the  projects  of  any  man ;  but  I  was  soon  Aur- 
prised  and  concerned  in  hearing  that  I  was 

*  fl«e  iLim  sddrrs'ed  U>  John  Johnson.  Esq. 

t  An  slarailog  attack  wllh  which  Mrs.  Unwin  wat 


represented  in  a  newspaper  as  an  antagonist 
of  Cowper. 

"  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject, 
and  our  correspondence  soon  endeared  us  to 
each  other  in  no  common  degree.** 

We  gave  credit  to  Hayley  for  the  kind  and 
amiable  spirit  which  he  manifested  on  this 
delicate  occasion ;  and  for  the  address  with 
which  he  converted  an  apparent  collision  of 
interests  into  a  magnanimous  triumph  of  lit- 
erary and  courteous  feeling. 


The  succeeding  letters  will  be  found  to 
contain  frequent  allusions  both  to  his  past 
and  newly  contracted  engagement 

TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Sept  14, 1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Whoever  reviews  me  will 
in  fact  have  a  laborious  task  of  it,  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  he  ought  to  move  leisurely, 
and  to  exercise  much  critical  discernment 
In  the  meantime,  my  courage  is  kept  up  by 
the  arrival  of  such  testimonies  in  my  favor  as 
give  me  the  greatest  pleasure ;  coming  from 
quarters  the  most  respectable.  I  have  reason, 
therefore,  to  hope  that  our  periodical  judges 
will  not  be  very  averse  to  me,  and  that  per- 
haps they  may  even  favor  me.  If  one  man  of 
taste  ana  letters  is  pleased,  another  man  so 
qualified  can  hardly  be  displeased;  and  if 
critics  of  a  different  description  grumble,  they 
will  not  however  materially  hurt  me. 

You,  who  know  how  necessary  it  is  to  me 
to  be  employed,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I 
have  been  called  to  a  new  literary  engage- 
ment, and  that  I  have  not  refused  it  A  Mil- 
ton, that  is  to  rival,  and,  if  possible,  to  exceed 
in  splendor,  Boydeirs  Shakspeare,  is  in  con- 
templation, ana  I  am  in  the  editor's  office. 
Fuseli  is  the  painter.  My  business  will  be  to 
select  notes  from  others,  and  to  write  original 
notes;  to  translate  the  Latin  and  Italian 
poems,  and  to  give  a  correct  text  I  shall 
have  years  allowed  me  to  do  it  in. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

WeitoD,  Sept  21, 1791. 

My  dear  Friend,— Of  all  the  testimonies  in 
favor  of  my  Homer  that  I  have  received,  none 
has  dven  me  so  sincere  a  pleasure  as  that  of 
Lord  Bagot  It  is  an  unmixed  pleasure,  and 
without  a  drawback ;  because  I  Know  him  to 
be  perfectly,  and  in  all  respects,  whether  eru- 
dition or  a  fine  taste  be  in  question,  so  well 
qualified  to  judge  me,  that  I  can  neither  ex- 
pect nor  wish  a  sentence  more  valuable  than 
his— 

htriK'  4«r^| 

Ei^  ffr^Ofvrt  /tlvci,  cat  fun  ^Aa  yoivar*  iptipiu 
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I  hope  by  this  time  you  have  received  your 
volumes,  and  are  prepared  to  second  the  ap- 

Flauses  of  your  brother — else,  woe  be  to  you ! 
wrote  to  Johnson  immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  your  last,  giving  him  a  strict  injunction  to 
despatch  them  to  you  without  delay.  He  had 
sold  some  time  since  a  hundred  or  the  unsub- 
8cribed-for  copies. 

I  have  not  a  history  in  the  world  except 
Baker's  Chronicle,  and  that  I  borrowed  three 
years  ago  from  Mr.  Throckmorton.  Now  the 
case  is  this :  I  am  translating  Milton's  third 
Elej^' — his  Elegy  on  the  death  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester.*  He  begins  it  with  saying, 
that,  while  he  was  sitting  alone,  dejected,  and 
musing  on  many  melancholy  themes,  first,  the 
idea  of  the  Plague  presented  itself  to  his  mind, 
and  of  the  havoc  made  by  it  among  the  great 
Then  he  proceeds  thus : 

Turn  memini  clarique  ducis,  firatriaque  verendi 

Intempestivis  oasa  cremata  rogis : 
Et  menuni  Heroum  quos  vidit  au  ethera  raptOB ; 

Flevit  et  amiasos  Belgia  tola  duces. 

I  cannot  learn  from  my  only  oracle.  Baker, 
who  this  famous  leader  and  his  reverend 
brother  were.  Nor  does  he  at  all  ascertain 
for  me  the  event  alluded  to  in  the  second  of 
these  couplets.  I  am  not  yet  possessed  of 
Warton,  who  probably  explains  it,  nor  can 
be  for  a  month  to  come.  Consult  him  for 
me  if  you  have  him,  or,  if  you  have  him  not, 
consult  some  other.  Or  you  may  find  the 
intelligence  perhaps  in  your  own  budget ;  no 
matter  how  you  come  by  it,  only  send  it  to 
me  if  you  can,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I 
hate  to  leave  unsolved  difficulties  behind  me.f 
In  the  first  year  of  Charles  the  First,  Milton 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  then  wrote 
this  elegy.  The  period  therefore  to  which  I 
would  refer  you,  is  the  two  or  three  last 
years  of  James  the  First 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   MR.  EnCG.| 

WestoD,  Sept  S3, 1791. 

Dear  Sir, — ^We  are  truly  concerned  at  your 
account  of  Mrs.  King's  severe  indisposition ; 
and,  though  you  had  no  better  news  to  tell 
us,  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  writing  to 
inform  us  of  it,  and  to  Mrs.  King  for  desir- 
ing you  to  do  it  We  take  a  lively  interest 
in  what  concerns  her.  I  should  never  have 
ascribed  her  silence  to  neglect,  had  she  nei- 
ther written  to  me  herself  nor  commissioned 

*  Moe9tit8  eraro,  et  tacttus  nollo  onmitante  sedebain, 
Hierebantque  animo  thstia  plura  meo :  4cc  ft^ 

t  Warton  informs  ua  that  tbe  dlstinffuithed  brothers 
alluded  to  in  MiltonV  elegy  are  the  Ouke  of  Brunswick 
and  Count  llansfdV  who  fell  in  the  war  of  the  Palatiiuite, 
that  fruitful  scene  of  warlike  operations.  The  two  latter 
are  the  Eiirls  of  Oxford  and  Suutharapton,  who  died  at 
he  sie^e  of  Breda,  in  the  year  1035. 

t  Privata  oorre^KMidence. 


you  to  write  for  her.  I  had.  indeed,  for  some 
time  expected  a  letter  from  her  by  eveiy 
post,  but  accounted  for  my  continual  disap- 
pointment by  supposing  her  at  EMgeware,  to 
which  place  she  intended  a  visit,  as  she  told 
me  long  since,  and  hoped  that  she  woold 
write  immediately  on  her  return. 

Her  sufferings  will  be  felt  here  till  ire 
learn  that  they  are  removed :  for  which  rea> 
son  we  shall  be  much  obliged  by  the  earliest 
notice  of  her  recovery,  which  we  most  sin- 
cerely wibh,  if  it  please  God,  and  which  will 
not  &il  to  be  a  constant  subject  of  prayer  at 
Woston. 

I  beg  you,  sir,  to  present  Mrs.  Unwin'a 
and  my  affectionate  remembrances  to  Mra. 
King,  in  which  you  are  equally  a  partaker, 
and  to  believe  me,  with  true  esteem  and 
much  sincerity, 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  MBS.  KIKO.* 

Weatum  Oct.  iU  179L 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  could  not  have  sent 
me  more  agreeable  news  than  that  of  yoor 
better  healUi,  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  making  me  the  first  of  your  correspond- 
enta  to  whom  you  have  given  that  welcome 
intelligence.  This  is  a  favor  which  I  should 
have  acknowledged  much  sooner,  had  not  a 
disorder  in  my  eyes,  to  which  I  have  always 
been  extremely  subject,  required  that  I  sbouid 
make  as  little  use  of  my  pen  as  possible.  I 
felt  much  for  you,  when  l  read  that  part  of 
your  letter  in  which  you  mention  your  visit- 
ors,  and  the  fatigue  which,  indisposed  aa  yoa 
have  been,  they  could  not  fail  to  occasion 
you.  Agreeable  as  you  would  have  found 
them  at  another  time,  and  happy  as  you 
would  have  been  in  their  company,  you  couki 
not  but  feel  the  addition  they  necessarily 
made  to  your  domestic  attentions  as  a 
considerable  inconvenience.  But  I  have  al- 
ways said,  and  shall  never  say  otherwise,  that 
if  patience  under  adversity,  and  submission 
to  the  afflicting  hand  of  God,  be  true  forti- 
tude— which  no  reasonable  person  can  deny 
— then  your  sex  have  ten  times  more  tme 
fortitude  to  boast  than  ours ;  and  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  you  carried  yourself  with 
infinitely  more  equanimity  on  that  occa<yoo 
than  I  should  have  done,  or  any  he  of  mv 
acquaintance.  Why  is  it,  since  the  first  of- 
fender on  earth  was  a  woman,  that  the  women 
are  nevertheless,  in  all  the  most  importaot 
points,  superior  to  the  men  ?  That  the?  are 
so  I  will  not  allow  to  be  disputed,  liaving  ob- 
served it  ever  since  I  was  capable  of  making 
the  )bservation.  I  believe,  on  recollectiofu 
that,  when  I  had  the  happiness  to  »ee  yoa 
here  we  agitated  this  question  a  little ;  bot  I 

*  PrlTBte  oorra^KMMlcooe. 
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do  not  remember  that  we  arrived  at  any  de- 
cision of  it  The  Scripture  calls  you  the 
weaker  vesseh;  and  perhaps  the  best  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  therefore,  may  be  found  in 
tho^e  other  words  of  Scripture — My  strength 
is  perfected  in  weakness.  Unless  you  can  lur- 
nish  me  with  a  better  key  than  this,  I  shall 
be  much  iuclined  to  believe  that  I  have  found 
the  true  one. 

I  am  deep  in  a  new  literary  engagement, 
being  retained  by  my  bookseller  as  editor  of 
an  intended  most  magnificent  publication  of 
Milton*s  Poetical  Works.  This  will  occupy 
me  as  much  as  Homer  did  for  a  year  or  two 
to  come;  and  when  I  have  finished  it,  I  shall 
have  run  through  all  the  degrees  of  my  pro- 
fession, as  author,  translator,  and  editor.  I 
know  not  that  a  fourth  could  be  found ;  but 
if  a  fourth  can  be  found,  1  dare  say  I  shall 
find  it. 

I  remain,  my  dear  madam,  your  affectionate 
friend  and  humble  servant,  W.  C. 


TO  THE  BKV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weston,  Oct  35, 1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^Yonr  unexpected  and 
transient  visit,  like  everything  else  that  is  past, 
has  now  the  appearance  of  a  dream,  but  it  was 
a  pleasant  one,  and  I  heartily  wish  that  such 
dreams  could  recnr  more  frequently.  Your 
brother  Chester  repeated  his  visit  yesterday, 
and  I  never  saw  him  in  better  spirits.  At  such 
times  he  has,  now  and  then,  the  very  look  that 
he  had  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  when  I  see 
it  I  seem  to  be  a  boy  myself,  and  entirely  for- 
get for  a  short  moment  the  years  that  have 
inler\'ened  since  I  was  one.  The  look  that 
I  me^n  i»  one  that  you,  I  dare  say,  have  ob- 
served.— Then  we  are  at  Westminster  again. 
He  left  with  me  that  poem  of  your  brother 
Lord  Bagol's  which  was  mentioned  when  you 
were  here.  It  was  a  treat  to  me,  and  I  read 
it  to  my  cousin  Lady  Hesketh  and  to  Mrs. 
Unwin,  to  whom  it  was  a  treat  also.  It  has 
great  sweetness  of  numbers  and  much  ele- 
gance of  expression,  and  is  just  such  a 
poem  as  I  should  be  happy  to  have  com- 
pot«ed  myself  about  a  year  ago,  when  I  was 
loudly  called  upon  by  a  certain  nobleman* 
to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  his  villa.  But  I 
bad  two  insurmountable  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with.  One  was  that  I  had  never  seen 
his  villa,  and  the  other,  that  I  had  no  eyes  at 
that  time  for  anything  but  Homer.  Should 
I  at  any  time  hereafter  undertake  the  task,  I 
shall  now  at  least  know  how  to  go  about  it, 
which,  till  I  bad  seen  Lord  Bagot^s  poem,  I 
▼erity  did  not.  I  was  particularly  charmed 
vith  the  parody  of  those  beautiful  lines  of 
Milton: 

•LofdBagot. 


"  The  song  was  partial,  but  the  hannony 

(What  could  it  less,  when  spirits  immortal  sing  1) 
Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience." 

There's  a  parenthesis  for  you !  The  paren- 
thesis it  seems  is  out  of  fashion,  and  perhaps 
the  modems  are  in  the  right  to  proscribe 
what  they  cannot  attain  to.  I  will  answer 
for  it  that  had  we  the  art  at  this  da^  of  in- 
sinuating a  sentiment  in  this  graceful  man- 
ner, no  reader  of  taste  would  quarrel  with 
the  practice.  Lord  Bagot  showed  his  by  se- 
lecting the  passage  for  his  imitation. 

I  would  beat  Warton,  if  he  were  living, 
for  supposing  that  Milton  ever  repented  of 
his  compliment  to  the  memory  of  Bishop 
Andrews.  I  neither  do,  nor  can,  nor  will  be- 
lieve it  Milton's  mind  could  not  be  nar- 
rowed by  anything,  and,  though  he  quarrelled 
with  episcopacy  in  the  church  of  England 
idea  or  it,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  good 
bishop,  as  well  as  any  other  good  man,  of 
whatsoever  rank  or  order,  had  always  a 
share  of  his  veneration.* 
Yours,  my  dear  friend, 

Very  affectionately,        W.  C. 


TO  JOHH  JOHNSON,  ESQ. 

WeiUm,  Oct  31, 1791. 

My  dear  Johnny, — ^Your  kind  and  affec- 
tionate letter  well  deserves  my  thanks,  and 
should  have  had  them  long  ago,  had  I  not 
been  obliged  lately  to  give  my  attention  to 
a  mountain  of  unanswered  letters,  which  1 
have  just  now  reduced  to  a  mole-hill ;  yours 
lay  at  the  bottom,  and  I  have  at  last  worked 
my  way  down  to  it. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  that  you  have 
found  a  house  to  your  minds.  May  you  all 
three  be  happier  in  it  than  the  happiest  that 
ever  occupied  it  before  you  !  But  ray  chief 
delight  of  all  is  to  learn  that  you  ana  Kitty 
are  so  completely  cured  of  vour  long  and 
threatening  maladies.  I  always  thought 
highly  of  Dr.  Kerr,  but  his  extraordinary  suc- 
cess in  your  two  instances  has  even  inspired 
me  with  an  affection  for  him. 

My  eyes  are  much  better  than  when  I 
wrote  last,  though  seldom  perfectly  well 
many  days  together.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  I  catch  perpetual  colds,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so  till  I  have  got  the  better  of 
that  tenderness  of  habit  with  which  the  sum- 
mer never  fails  to  affect  me. 

I  am  glad  that  yoii  have  heard  well  of 
my  work  in  vour  country.  Sufficient  proofs 
have  reachea  me  from  various  quarters  that 
I  have  not  ploughed  the  field  of  Troy  in 
vain. 

Were  you  here,  I  would  gratify  you  with 

*  now  much  more  charituble  la  Oowper^  oommentt 
i  than  the  ii\)uiiou«  surroiae  of  Warton ! 
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an  enumeration  of  particulars,  but  since  you 
are  not,  it  must  content  you  to  be  told  that  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  think,  in  her  letter  to  Cousin 
Balls,  made  mention  of  my  new  engagement 
I  have  just  entered  on  it,  and  therefore  can 
at  [)resent  say  little  about  it  It  is  a  very 
creditable  one  in  itself,  and  may  I  but  acquit 
myself  of  it  with  sufficiency  it  will  do  me 
honor.  The  commentator's  part  however  is 
a  new  one  to  me,  and  one  that  I  little  thought 
to  appear  in.  Remember  your  promise  that 
I  shall  see  you  in  the  spring. 

The  Hall  has  been  full  of  company  ever 
since  you  went,  and  at  present  my  Catharina* 
is  there,  singing  and  playing  like  an  angel. 

W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Not.  14, 179L 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  have  waited  and  wished 
for  your  opinion  with  the  feelings  that  belong 
to  the  value  that  I  have  for  it,  and  am  very 
happy  to  find  it  so  favorable.  In  my  table- 
drawer  I  treasure  up  a  bundle  of  suffrages 
sent  me  by  those  of  whose  approbation  I  was 
most  ambitious,  and  shall  presently  insert 
yours  among  them. 

I  know  not  why  we  should  quarrel  with 
compound  epithets;  it  is  certain,  at  least, 
they  are  as  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  our 
language  as  to  that  of  the  Greek,  which  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  their  being  admitted 
into  our  common  and  colloquial  dialect 
Black-eyed,  nut-brown,  crook-shanked,  hump- 
backed, are  all  compound  epithets,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  thousand  other  such,  are  used 
continually,  even  by  those  who  profess  a  dis- 
like to  such  combinations  in  poetry.  Why, 
then,  do  they  treat  with  so  much  familiarity 
a  thing  that  they  say  disgusts  them  ?  I  doubt 
if  they  could  give  this  question  a  reasonable 
answer,  unless  they  should  answer  it  by  con- 
fessing themselves  unreasonable. 

I  have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the 
translation  of  Milton's  Latin  poems.  I  give 
them,  as  opportunity  offers,  all  the  variety  of 
measure  that  I  can.  Some  I  render  in  heroic 
rhyme,  some  in  stanzas,  some  in  seven  and 
some  in  eight  syllable  measure,  and  some  in 
blank  verse.  They  will,  altogether,  I  hope, 
make  an  agreeable  miscellany  for  the  English 
reader.  They  are  certainly  good  in  them- 
selves, and  cannot  fail  to  please  but  by  the 
fault  of  their  translator. 

W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   NEWTON.f 

Weston,  Nov.  10, 1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  am  weary  of  making 

*  The  present  Dowsger  Lady  Tturockmortoo. 
t  Private  oorrespoDdenoe. 


you  wait  for  an  answer,  and  therefore  resolve 
to  send  you  one,  though  without  the  lines 
you  ask  for.  Such  as  they  are  they  hAve 
oeen  long  ready ;  and  could  I  have  roond  s 
conveyance  for  them,  should  have  been  with 
you  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Bean's  last  journey  to 
town  might  have  afforded  me  an  opportunity 
to  send  tnem,  but  he  gave  me  not  sofficient 
notice.  They  must,  therefore,  be  still  d^ 
layed  till  either  he  shall  go  to  London  again 
or  somebody  else  shall  offer.  I  thank  yon 
for  yours,  which  are  as  much  better  than 
mine  as  ^old  is  better  than  feathers. 

It  seemed  necessary  that  I  should  account 
for  my  apparent  tardiness  to  comply  with  the 
obliging  request  of  a  lady,  and  of  a  lady  who 
employed  you  as  her  intermedium.  None 
was  wanted,  as  you  well  assured  her.  But 
had  there  been  occasion  for  one,  she  could 
not  possibly  have  found  a  better. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  your  account  of 
your  visit  to  Cowslip  Green,*  both  for  the 
sake  of  what  you  saw  there,  and  bec^mse  I 
am  sure  you  must  have  been  as  happy  in  such 
company  as  any  situation  in  this  world  can 
make  vou.  Miss  More  has  been  always  em- 
ployed, since  I  first  heard  of  her  doings,  aa 
becomes  a  Cluistian.  So  she  was  while  en- 
deavoring to  reform  the  unreformable  great ; 
and  so  she  is,  while  framing  means  and  op- 
portunities to  instruct  the  more  tractable  lit- 
tle. Horace's  Virginibus^  jmeria<piey  may  be 
her  motto,  but  in  a  sense  much  nobler  than 
he  has  annexed  to  it  I  cannot,  however,  be 
entirely  reconciled  to  the  thought  of  her  be- 
ing henceforth  silent,  though  even  for  the 
sake  of  her  present  labors.f  A  pen  u^fol 
a*,  hers  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  laid  aside ; 
neither,  perhaps,  will  she  altogether  renounce 
it,  but,  when  she  has  established  her  schools* 
and  habituated  them  to  the  discipline  she  in- 
tends, will  find  it  desirable  to  resume  it  I 
rejoice  that  she  has  a  sister  like  herself,  ca- 
pable of  bidding  defiance  to  fotigue  and  hard- 
ship, to  dirty  roads  and  wet  raiment,  in  «o 
excellent  a  cause.{ 

I  beg  that  when  you  write  next  to  either 
of  those  ladies,  you  will  present  my  best 
compliments  to  Miss  Martha,  and  tell  her 
that  I  can  never  feel  myself  fiattered  more 
than  I  was  by  her  application.  God  knows 
how  unworthy  I  judge  myself,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  admitted  into  a  col  lection  J  of 
which  you  are  a  member.  Wt^re  there  not  a 
crowned  head  or  two  to  keep  me  in  counte- 
nance, I  should  even  blush  to  think  of  it 

I  would  that  I  could  see  some  of  Ute  mount- 
ains which  you  have  seen :  especially,  becao^ 

*  The  resident  of  the  Ute  Mn.  BaiiMh  Ugre.  mv 
BristoL 

t  The  establlnhmrat  of  her  schools^  eomprMnx  Uic 
chUdren  of  wvcral  parUthee,  then  in  %  maM  tH>«l«ctc4 
and  undviUiMd  Kate.  8c«  the  interwUng  aoo^iuit  <4  Uw 
origin  and  progrvw  of  tbeae  achuolt  In  the  Mcomw  of 
Mn.  More. 

I  Mrs.  Martha  More.  %  Of  anto^rvpte. 
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Dr.  Johnson  has  pronounced  that  no  man  is 
qualified  to  be  a  poet  who  has  never  seen  a 
mountain.  But  mountains  I  shall  never  see, 
unless  perhaps  in  a  drexun,  or  unless  there 
are  such  in  heaven.  Nor  those,  unless  I  re- 
eeive  twice  as  much  mercy  as  ever  yet  was 
shown  to  any  man. 

I  am  now  deep  in  Milton,  translating  his 
Trfitin  poems  for  a  pompous  edition,  of  which 
you  have  undoubtedly  heard.  This  amuses 
me  for  the  present,  and  will  for  a  year  or  two. 
So  long,  I  presume,  I  shall  be  occupied  in  the 
several  functions  that  belong  to  my  present 
engagement 

Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  are  about  as  well  as 
nsual ;  always  mindful  of  you,  and  always 
affectionately  so.  Our  united  love  attends 
yourself  and  Miss  Catlett. 

Believe  me,  most  truly  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  EEV.   WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weston-Underwood,  Dec  5, 1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — Your  last  brought  me 
two  cordials ;  for  what  can  better  deserve  that 
name  than  the  cordial  approbation  of  two 
such  readers  as  your  brother,  the  bishop,  and 
your  good  friend  and  neighbor,  the  clergy- 
man. The  former  I  have  ever  esteemed  and 
honored  with  the  iustest  cause,  and  am  as 
ready  to  honor  and  esteem  the  latter  as  you 
can  wish  me  to  be,  and  as  his  wishes  and  tal- 
ents  deserve.  Do  I  hate  a  parson  1  Heaven 
forbid !  I  love  you  all  when  you  are  good 
for  anything,  and,  as  to  the  rest,  I  would 
mend  them  if  I  could,  and  that  is  the  worst 
of  my  intentions  towards  them. 

I  heard  above  a  month  since  that  this  first 
edition  of  my  work  was  at  that  time  nearly 
sold.  It  will  not,  therefore,  I  presume,  be 
long  before  I  must  go  to  press  again.  This 
I  mention  merely  from  an  earnest  desire  to 
avail  myself  of  all  other  strictures  that  either 
your  good  neighbor,  Lord  Bagot,  the  bi^op, 
or  yourself, 

may  happen  to  have  made,  and  will  be  so 
good  as  to  favor  me  with.  Those  of  the 
good  Evander  contained  in  your  last  have 
served  me  well,  and  I  have  already,  in  three 
diderent  places  referred  to,  accommodated 
the  text  to  them.  And  this  I  have  done  in 
one  instance  even  a  little  against  the  bias  of 
my  own  opinion. 

2yb>  U  Kt¥  dvris  IXw/i«i 

The  sense  I  had  given  of  these  words  is  the 
sense  in  which  an  old  scholiast  has  under- 
stood them,  as  appears  in  Clarke's  note  in 
loco.  Clarke  indeed  prefers  the  other,  but  it 
does  not  i^ppear  plain  to  me  that  he  does  it 


with  good  reason  against  the  judgment  of  a 
very  ancient  commentator  and  a  Grecian. 
And  I  am  the  rather  inclined  to  this  per- 
suasion, because  Achilles  himself  seems  to 
have  apprehended  that  Agamemnon  would 
not  content  himself  with  Sriseis  only,  when 
he  says. 

But  I  have  other  precious  things  on  board, 
Of  THESE  take  none  away  without  my  leave,  dec. 

It  is  certain  that  the  words  are  ambiguous, 
and  that  the  sense  of  them  depends  altogether 
on  the  punctuation.  But  1  am  always  undei 
the  correction  of  so  able  a  critic  as  your 
neighbor,  and  have  altered,  as  I  say,  my  ver- 
sion accordingly. 

As  to  Milton,  the  die  is  cast.  I  am  engaged, 
|have  bargained  with  Johnson,  and  cannot  re- 
cede. I  should  otherwise  have  been  glad  to 
do  as  you  advise,  to  make  the  translation  of 
his  Latin  and  Italian  part  of  another  volume ; 
for,  with  such  an  addition,  I  have  nearly  as 
much  verse  in  my  budget  as  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  purpose.  Tliis  squabble,  in 
the  meantime,  between  Fuseli  and  Boydell* 
does  not  interest  me  at  all ;  let  it  terminate 
as  it  may,  I  have  only  to  perform  my  job, 
and  leave  the  event  to  be  decided  by  the 
combatants. 

Suave  man  magno  turbantibus  squora  ventis 
E  terri  ingentem  alterius  spectare  laborem. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  most  sincere- 
ly yours,  W.  C. 

Why  should  you  suppose  that  I  did  not  ad- 
mire the  poem  you  showed  me  ?  I  did  admire 
it,  and  told  you  so,  but  you  carried  it  off  in 
your  pocket,  and  so  doing  left  me  to  forget 
it,  and  without  the  means  of  inquiry. 

I  am  thus  nimble  in  answering,  merely  with 
a  view  to  ensure  myself  the  receipt  of  other 
remarks  in  time  for  a  new  impiession. 


TO  THE   REV.   MR.   HURDIS. 

Weston,  Dec  10, 1791. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
wishing  that  I  were  employed  in  some  origi- 
nal work  rather  than  in  translation.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  am  of  your  mind ;  and,  unless  I 
could  find  another  Homer,  I  shall  promise  (I 
believe)  and  vow,  when  I  have  done  with 
Milton,  never  to  translate  again.  But  my 
veneration  for  our  great  countryman  is  equal 
to  what  I  feel  for  the  Grecian ;  and  conse- 
quently I  am  happy,  and  feel  myself  honor- 
ably employed  whatever  I  do  for  Milton.  I 
am  now  translating  his  Epiiaphium  DamO' 
ni$f  a  pastoral  in  my  judgment  equal  to  any 

*  Frneli  was  ssBociated  wiUi  Cowper*s  MiUoo,  sod  Bof- 
deU  inieretted  in  H^le]r*s,  which  prodneed  a  wrBHiyn  oC 
teeUag  beiwaeD  UkMO. 
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of  Virgirs  Bucolics,  but  of  which  Dr.  John- 
son (so  it  pleased  him)  speaks,  as  I  remem- 
ber, contemptuously.  But  he  who  never  saw 
any  beauty  in  a  rural  scene,  was  not  likely 
to  have  much  taste  for  a  pastoral.  In  pace 
quiescai! 

I  was  charmed  with  your  friendly  offer  to 
be  my  advocate  with  the  public ;  should  I  want 
one,  I  know  not  where  I  could  find  a  better. 
The  reviewer  in  the  Cxentleman^s  Magazine 
grows  more  and  more  civil.  Should  he  con- 
tinue to  sweeten  at  this  rate,  as  he  proceeds, 
I  know  not  what  will  become  of  all  the  little 
modesty  I  have  left  I  have  availed  myself 
of  some  of  his  strictures,  for  I  wish  to  learn 
from  everybody. 

W.C. 


TO  SAJCUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  Dec.  31, 1791. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^It  grieves  me,  after  hav- 
ing indulged  a  little  hope  that  I  might  see  you 
in  the  holidays,  to  be  obliged  to  disappoint 
myself.  The  occasion,  too,  is  such  as  will 
ensure  me  your  sympathy. 

On  Saturday  last,  while  I  was  at  my  desk 
near  the  window,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  at  the 
fireside  opposite  to  it,  I  heard  her  suddenly 
exclaim,  "Oh!  Mr.  Cowper,  don't  let  me 
fall  r  I  turned  and  saw  her  actually  falling, 
tofi^ether  with  her  chair,  and  started  to  her 
side  just  in  time  to  prevent  her.  She  was 
seized  with  a  violent  giddiness,  which  lasted, 
though  with  some  abatement,  the  whole  day, 
and  was  attended  too  with  some  other  very, 
very  alarming  symptoms.  At  present,  how- 
ever, she  is  relieved  from  the  vertigo,  and 
seems  m  all  respects  better. 

She  has  been  my  faithful  and  affectionate 
nurse  for  many  years,  and  consequently  has 
a  claim  on  all  my  attentions.  She  has  them, 
and  will  have  them  as  long  as  she  wants 
them ;  which  will  probably  be,  at  the  best,  a 
considerable  time  to  come.  I  feel  the  shock, 
as  you  may  suppose,  in  every  nerve.  God 
grant  that  there  may  be  no  repetition  of  it. 
Another  such  a  stroke  upon  her  would,  I 
think,  overset  me  completely ;  but  at  present 
I  hold  up  bravely.  W.  C. 


Few  events  could  have  afilictod  the  tender 
and  affectionate  mind  of  Cowper  more  acutely 
than  the  distressing  incident  recorded  in  the 
preceding  letter.  Mrs.  Unwin  had  for  some 
time  past  experienced  frequent  returns  of 
headache,  sensations  of  bodily  pain,  and  an 
mcreasing  incapacity  even  for  the  common 
routine  of  daily  duties.  By  an  intelligent 
observer  these  symptoms  might  have  been 
interpreted  as  the  precursors  of  some  im- 
pending dispensation,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  gathering  clouds  and  the  solemn  sUUness 


of  nature  announce  the  anproaching  stoni 
and  tempest  But  the  stroke  is  not  the  le« 
felt  because  it  is  anticipated.  Among^  the 
sorrows  which  inflict  a  wound  on  the  feeling 
heart,  to  see  a  beloved  object  identified  ta 
character,  in  sentiment  and  pursuit  endeared 
to  us  by  the  memory  of  the  past  and  by  th« 
fears  and  anxieties  of  the  present  sinkiQ| 
under  the  slow  yet  consuming  incursioiM  of 
disease ;  and  to  be  assured,  as  we  contem- 
plate the  fading  form,  that  the  moment  of 
separation  is  drawing  nigh ;  this  is  indeed  a 
trial,  where  the  mind  feels  its  own  bitterness, 
and  is  awakened  to  the  strongest  emotions 
of  tenderness  and  love. 

The  cheering  prospect  of  a  happy  change, 
founded  on  an  interest  in  the  promises  of  Uke 
J  gospel,  can  alone  mitigate  the  mournful  ai»- 
ticipation.  It  is  a  subject  for  deep  thank- 
fulness when  we  can  cherish  the  persua^on 
for  ourselves,  or,  like  Coi^'per,  feel  it#.  con- 
soling support  for  others ;  and  when  we  are 
enabled  to  exclaim  with  the  poet 

The  sours  dark  cottage,  batter'd  and  decay'd. 
Lets  in  new  light  thro'  chinks  that  time  has  made; 
Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become, 
As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 
Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view. 
That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

WalUr^s  Divine  PoesU, 

The  following  letter  communicates  some 
further  details  of  Mrs.  Unwinds  severe  attack, 
and  of  CowperV  feelings  on  this  distressing 
occasion. 

TO  MRS.  sniG.* 

Weston,  Jul  96,  Vm. 

My  dear  Madam, — Silent  as  I  have  loog 
been,  I  have  had  but  too  good  a  reason  for 
being  so.  About  six  weeks  since,  Mrs.  Un- 
win was  seized  with  a  sudden  and  mosi 
alarming  disorder,  a  vertigo,  which  wouki 
have  thrown  her  out  of  her  chair  to  the 
ground,  had  I  not  been  quick  enough  to 
catch  her  while  she  was  falling.  For  some 
moments  her  knees  and  ancles  were  so  cD- 
tirely  disabled  that  Rhe  had  no  use  of  them . 
and  it  was  with  the  exertion  of  alt  m; 
strength  that  I  replaced  her  in  her  seat 
Many  days  she  kept  her  bed,  and  for  some 
weeks  her  chamber ;  but  at  length,  she  baa 
joined  me  again  in  the  study.  Iter  recotery 
has  been  extremely  slow,  and  »he  is  stilt  fee- 
ble ;  but  I  thank  God,  not  so  feeble  bat  thst 
I  hope  for  her  perfect  restoration  as  the 
spring  advances.  I  am  persuaded,  that  with 
your  feelings  for  your  friends,  you  will  know 
bow  to  imagine  what  I  must  have  suffered 
on  an  occasion  so  distressing,  and  to  pardon 
a  silence  owing  to  such  a  cause. 

The  account  you  give  me  of  the  patience 
with  which  a  laiiy  of  your  aequaintance  baa 
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lately  endured  a  terrible  operation,  is  a 
strong  proof  that  your  sex  surpasses  ours 
IT)  heroic  fortitude.  I  call  it  b^  that  name, 
because  I  verily  believe,  that  in  God's  ac- 
count, there  ia  more  true  heroism  in  suffer- 
ing his  will  with  meek  submission  than  in 
doing  our  own,  or  that  of  our  fellow-mortals 
who  may  have  a  right  to  command  us,  with 
the  utmost  valor  that  was  ever  exhibited  in 
a  field  of  battle.  Renown  and  glory  are,  in 
general,  the  incitements  to  such  exertions ; 
but  no  laurels  are  to  be  won  by  sitting  pa- 
tiently under  the  knife  of  a  surgeon.  The 
virtue  its  therefore,  of  a  less  suspicious  char- 
acter :  the  principle  of  it  more  simple,  and 
the  practice  more  difficult ;-— considerations 
that  seem  sufficiently  to  warrant  my  opinion, 
that  the  infallible  Judge  of  human  conduct 
may  poHsibly  behold  with  more  complacency 
a  Muttering  than  an  active  courage. 

I  forget  if  I  told  you  that  I  am  engaged 
for  a  new  edition  of  Milton's  Poems.  In 
(act,  I  have  still  other  engagements,  and  so 
various,  that  I  hardly  know  to  which  of  them 
all  to  give  my  first  attentions.  I  have  only 
time,  Uierefore,  to  condole  with  you  on  the 
double  loss  you  have  lately  sustained,  and 
to  congratulate  you  on  bemg  female ;  be- 
cause, as  such,  you  will,  I  trust,  acquit  your- 
self well  under  so  severe  a  trial. 
1  remain,  my  dear  madam. 

Most  sincerely  yours,     W.  C. 


TO  THE   R£V.   WALTER   BAGOT. 

WetOon-Undenrood,  Feb.  li,  1792. 

My  dear  FViend, — ^It  is  the  only  advantage 
I  believe,  that  they  who  love  each  other  de- 
rive from  living  at  a  distance,  that  the  news 
of  such  ills  as  may  happen  to  either  seldom 
reaches  the  other  till  the  cause  of  complaint 
\A  over.  Had  I  been  your  next  neighbor,  I 
should  have  suffered  with  you  during  the 
whole  indisposition  of  your  two  children  and 
your  own.  As  it  is,  1  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  rejoice  in  your  own  recovery  and 
theirs,  which  I  do  sincerely,  and  wish  only 
10  learn  from  yourself  that  it  is  complete. 

I  thank  you  for  suggesting  the  omission 
of  the  line  due  to  the  helmet  of  Achilles. 
How  the  omission  happened  I  know  not, 
whether  by  my  fault  or  the  printer's ;  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  I  had  translated  it, 
and  I  have  now  given  it  its  proper  place. 

I  purpose  to  Keep  back  a  second  edition 
tin  I  have  had  opportunity  to  avail  myself 
of  the  remarks  of  ooth  friends  and  strangers. 
The  ordeal  of  criticism  still  awaits  me  in  the 
review^  and  probably  they  will  all  in  their 
tarn  mark  many  things  that  may  be  mended. 
By  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  I  have  already 
profited  in  several  instances.  My  reviewer 
there,  though  favorable  in  the  main,  is  a  I 


pretty  close  observer,  and,  though  not  al- 
ways right,  is  often  so. 

In  the  affair  of  Milton  I  will  have  no  W- 
rida  beUa  if  I  can  help  it*  It  is  at  least  my 
present  purpose  to  avoid  them,  if  possible 
For  which  reason,  unless  I  should  soon  see 
occasion  to  alter  my  plan,  I  shull  confine 
myself  merely  to  the  business  of  an  anno- 
tator,  which  is  my  proper  province,  and  shall 
sift  out  of  Warton's  notes  every  tittle  that 
relates  to  the  private  character,  political  or 
religious  principles,  of  my  author.  These 
are  properly  subjects  for  a  oiographer's  hand- 
ling, but  by  no  means,  as  it  seems  to  me,  for 
a  commentator's. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  if  I  have  had 
a  correspondence  with  the  Chancellor,  I  re- 
ply— ^yes.  We  exchanged  three  or  four  let- 
ters on  the  subject  of  Homer,  or  rather  on 
the  subject  of  my  Preface.  He  was  doubt- 
ful whether  or  not  my  preference  of  blank 
verse,  as  affording  opportunity  for  a  closer 
version,  was  well  founded.  On  this  subject 
he  wished  to  be  convinced ;  defended  rhyme 
with  much  learning,  and  much  shrewd  rea- 
soning; but  at  last  allowed  me  the  honor 
of  the  victory,  expressing  himself  in  these 
words : — ^*  I  am  clearly  convinced  that  Homer 
may  be  best  rendered  in  blank  verse^  and  you 
have  succeeded  in  the  passages  that  I  liave 
looked  intoJ*^ 

Thus  it  is  when  a  wise  man  differs  in 
opinion.  Such  a  man  will  be  candid;  and 
conviction,  not  triumph,  will  be  his  object 

Adieu! — The  hard  name  I  gave  you  I 
take  to  myself,  and  am  your 

w.c. 


We  are 
tunity  of 
addressed 
known  as 
cellnneous 
editor  of 
Royal  and 


indebted  to  a  friend  for  the  oppor- 
inserting  nine  additional  letters, 
by  Cowper  to  Thomas  Park,  Esq., 
the  author  of  **  Sonnets  and  Mis- 
Poems,"  and  subsequently  as  the 
that  splendid  work,  "Walpole's 
Noble  Authors." 

TO  THOMAS   PARK,   ESQ. 

WesloD-Undcrwood,  Feb.  19, 17W. 

Dear  Sir, — Yesterday  evening  your  parcel 
came  nafe  to  hand,  containing  the  **  Cursory 
Remarks,"  "Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherd- 
esse,"  and  your  kind  letter,  for  all  which  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you. 

Everything  that  relates  to  Milton  must  be 
welcome  to  an  editor  of  him ;  and  I  am  so 
unconnected  with  the  learned  world,  that, 
unless  assistance  seeks  me,  I  am  not  very 
likely  to  find  it  Fletcher's  work  was  not  in 
my  possession  ;  nor,  indeed,  was  I  possessed 
of  any  otlier,  when  I  engaged  in  this  under- 

*  He  alladflt  to  the  dispute  between  Boydell  vA  VrntUk 
the  painter. 
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taking,  that  could  serve  me  much  in  the  oer- 
formance  of  it  The  various  untoward  mci- 
dents  of  a  very  singular  life  have  deprived 
me  of  a  valuable  collection,  partly  inherited 
from  my  father,  partly  from  my  brother,* 
and  partly  made  by  myself;  so  that  I  have 
at  present  fewer  books  than  any  man  ought 
to  have  who  writes  for  the  public,  especially 
who  assumes  the  character  of  an  editor.  At 
the  present  moment,  however,  I  find  myself 
tolerably  well  provided  for  this  occasion  by 
the  kindness  of  a  few  friends,  who  have  not 
been  backward  to  pick  from  their  shelves 
everything  that  they  thought  might  be  use- 
ful to  me.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  num- 
ber you  among  these  friendly  contributors. 

You  will  add  a  considerable  obligation  to 
those  you  have  already  conferred,  if  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  furnish  me  with  such  no- 
tices of  your  own  as  you  offer.  Parallel 
passages,  or,  at  least,  a  striking  similarity  of 
expression,  is  always  worthy  of  remark ;  and 
I  shall  reprint,  I  believe,  all  Mr.  Warton's 
notes  of  that  kind,  except  such  as  are  rather 
trivial,  and  some,  perhaps,  that  are  a  little 
whimsical,  and  except  tnat  I  shall  diminish 
the  number  of  his  references,  which  are  not 
seldom  redundant.  Where  a  word  only  is 
in  question,  and  that,  perhaps,  not  an  uncom- 
mon one  in  the  days  of  Milton,  his  use  of  it 
proves  little  or  nothing;  for  it  is  possible 
that  authors  writing  on  similar  subjects  may 
use  the  same  words  by  mere  accident  Bor- 
rowing seems  to  imply  poverty,  and  of  pov- 
erty I  can  rather  suspect  any  man  than  Mil- 
ton. But  I  have  as  yet  determined  nothing 
absolutely  concerning  the  mode  of  my  com- 
mentary, having  hitherto  been  altogether 
busied  in  the  translation  of  his  Latin  poems. 
These  I  have  finished,  and  shall  immediately 
proceed  to  a  version  of  the  Italian.  They, 
being  few,  will  not  detain  me  long;  and, 
when  they  are  done,  will  leave  me  at  full 
liberty  to  deliberate  on  the  main  business, 
and  to  plan  and  methodise  my  operations. 

I  shall  be  always  happy  in,  and  account 
myself  honored  by,  your  communications, 
and  hope  that  our  correspondence  thus  begun 
will  not  terminate  in  limine  primo. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir,  with  much  respect. 
Your  most  obliged  and  humble  servant, 

W.  C. 


TO    THE   REV.  JOHH   NEWTON.f 

WeetOD,  Fob. »,  1792. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^When  I  wrote  the  lines 
in  question,  I  was,  aa  I  almost  always  am,  so 
pressed  for  time,  that  I  was  obliged  to  put 

*  The  ReT.  J<rfui  G6wper,  Fellow  of  Bennel  College, 
Gbmbiidge. 

**  I  bad  a  brother  once. 
Peace  to  the  memoiy  of  a  man  of  wortb,**  Ice.  Ice. 

t  PriTate  coritiapoiidence. 


them  down  in  a  great  hurry.*  Poliaps  I 
printed  them  wrong.  If  a  full  stop  be  made 
at  the  end  of  the  second  line,  the  appeanoM 
of  inconsistency,  perhaps,  will  vamah  ;  bol 
should  you  still  think  them  liable  to  that  ob' 
jection,  they  may  be  altered  thus: — 

In  vain  to  live  firom  age  to  age 

We  modem  barda  endeavor ; 
But  write  in  Patty's  book  one  pag«,t 

Xou  gain  your  point  forever. 

Trifling  enough  I  readily  confess  they  are : 
but  I  have  always  allowed  myself  to  trine  oe> 
casionally ;  and  on  this  occasion  bad  not,  nor 
have  at  present,  time  to  do  more.  By  tbe 
way,  should  you  think  this  amended  copy 
worthy  to  displace  the  former,  I  most  wait 
for  some  future  opportunity  to  send  you  them 
properly  transcribed  for  the  puipose. 

Your  demand  of  more  original  compocitMB 
from  me  will,  if  I  live,  and  it  please  God  to 
afford  me  health,  in  all  probability  be  sooner 
or  later  gratified.  In  the  mean  time,  yon  Deed 
not,  an£  if  yon  turn  the  matter  in  your 
thoughts  a  little,  you  will  perceive  that  yoa 
need  not,  think  me  unworthily  employed  m 
preparing  a  new  edition  of  Milton.  His  two 
principal  poems  are  of  a  kind  that  call  for 
an  editor  who  believes  the  gospel  and  iswrU 
grounded  in  all  evangelical  doctrine.  Such  an 
editor  they  have  never  had  yet,  though  only 
such  a  one  can  be  qualified  for  the  omce. 

We  mourn  for  the  mismanagement  at  Bot- 
any Bay,  and  foresee  the  issue.  The  Roman* 
were,  in  their  origin,  banditti ;  and  if  they  be- 
came in  time  masters  of  the  worid,  it  was  not 
by  drinking  grog,  and  allowing  themselves  in 
all  sorts  of  licentiousness.  The  African  colo- 
nization, and  the  manner  of  conducting  it  has 
long  been  matter  to  us  of  pleasing  speculation. 
God  has  highly  honored  Mr.  Thornton ;  and  1 
doubt  not  that  the  subsequent  hi&tory  of  tbe 
two  settlements  will  strikingly  evince  the  su- 
perior wisdom  of  his  proceedings.) 

Yours,  W.  C. 

P.  S.  Lady  Heaketh  made  the  same  obi«o- 
tion  to  my  verses  as  you ;  but,  she  beiog  a 
lady-critic,  I  did  not  heed  her.  As  they  tiaod 
at  present,  however,  they  are  hers :  and  I  be- 
lieve you  \^'ill  think  them  much  improved. 

*  BIre.  Martha  More  had  reqaeated  Gowper  to 
a  contribution  to  her  collection  of  autographa.    Tha 
suit  appears  In  the  arquel  of  this  letter. 

f  In  the  prcAent  edition  of  the  Poi*ri*  the  tinea  tf 
thus,  on  a  wther  sugec«Uun  of  Lady  ll«akeUiV  * 

In  vain  to  live  ttom  ago  to  ag«s 

While  modem  bards  tmdcavor, 
/  writo  my  name  In  Potty  ""a  page. 
And  gain  my  point  (br  ever. 

W.Oowna. 
March  «,  ITU. 

X  ThiB  alludee  to  the  new  oolooy  for  Uberated  Aflliaaii 
at  Sierra  Leone :  In  the  origin  of  which  Mr.  HewyThnA* 
too  and  Mr.  Zacnary  Macaalcr  were  mainly  laMn 
For  inieruating  acoounta  of  thla  colony,  s««  the  ** ) 
ary  legiator  of  the  Church  Mlaslooary  Sode^r , 
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My  heart  bears  me  vntness  how  glad  I  shall 
be  to  see  you  at  the  time  you  mention ;  and 
Mrs.  Unwin  says  the  same. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

Westoo,  Feb.  SI,  1793. 

My  dear  Sir, — Mj  obligations  to  you  on 
the  score  of  your  kmd  and  friendly  remarks 
demanded  from  me  a  much  more  expeditious 
acknowledgment  of  the  numerous  packets 
that  contained  them ;  but  I  have  been  hindered 
by  many  causes,  each  of  which  you  would 
admit  as  a  sufficient  apology,  but  none  of 
which  I  will  mention,  lest  I  should  give  too 
much  of  my  paper  to  the  subject  My  ac- 
knowledgments are  likewise  due  to  your  fair 
Biater,  who  has  transcribed  so  many  sheets  in 
a  neat  hand,  and  with  so  much  accuracy. 

At  present  I  have  no  leisure  for  Homer,  but 
shall  certainly  find  leisure  to  examine  him 
with  reference  to  your  strictures,  before  I  send 
him  a  second  time  to  the  printer.  This  I  am 
at  present  unwilling  to  do,  choosing  rather  to 
wait,  if  that  may  be,  till  I  shall  have  under- 
gt>ne  the  disciphne  of  all  the  reviewers ;  none 
of  which  have  yet  taken  me  in  hand,  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  excepted.  By  several  of 
his  remarks  I  have  benefitted,  and  shall  no 
doubt  be  benefitted  by  the  remarks  of  all. 

Milton  at  present  engrosses  me  altogether. 
His  Latin  pieces  I  have  translated,  and  have 
begun  with  the  Italian.  These  are  few,  and 
wilt  not  detain  me  long.  I  shall  then  proceed 
immediately  to  deliberate  upon  and  to  settle 
the  plan  of  my  commentary,  which  I  have 
hitherto  had  but  little  time  to  consider.  I 
look  forward  to  it,  for  this  reason,  with  some 
anxiety.  1  trust  at  least  that  this  anxiety  will 
cease  when  I  have  once  satisfied  myself  about 
the  best  manner  of  conducting  it.  But,  after 
all,  I  seem  to  fear  more  about  the  labor  to 
which  it  calls  me  than  any  great  difficulty 
with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  attended.  To  the 
labors  of  versifying  I  have  no  objection,  but 
to  the  labors  of  criticism  I  am  new,  and  ap- 
prehend that  I  shall  find  them  wearisome. 
Should  that  be  the  case,  I  shall  be  dull,  and 
must  be  contented  to  share  the  censure  of 
bein^  so  with  almost  all  the  commentators 
that  have  ever  existed. 

I  have  expected,  but  not  wondered  that  I 
have  not  received,  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the 
oth^  MSS.  you  promised  me ;  because  my 
sOence  has  been  such,  considering  how  loudly 
I  waa  called  upon  to  write,  that  you  must 
have  concluded  me  either  dead  or  aying,  and 
did  not  choose  perhaps  to  trust  them  to  ex- 
ceutorai,  W.  C. 


TO  THB  BSV.  MR.  BURDIS. 

Wealon,  Mtrch  2, 1792. 

My  dear  Sirr— I  have  this  moment  finished 


a  comparison  of  your  remarks  with  my  text, 
and  feel  so  sensibly  my  obligations  to  your 
great  accuracy  and  kindness,  that  I  cannot 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  expressing  them 
immediately.  I  only  wish  that  instead  of  re- 
visins^  the  two  first  books  of  the  Iliad,  you 
could  have  found  leisure  to  revise  the  whole 
two  poems,  sensible  how  much  my  work 
would  have  benefitted. 

I  have  not  always  adopted  your  lines, 
though  often,  perhaps,  at  least  as  good  as  my 
own ;  because  there  will  and  must  be  dissimi- 
larity of  manner  between  two  so  accustomed 
to  the  pen  as  we  are.  But  I  have  let  few 
passages  go  unamended  which  you  seemed  to 
think  exceptionable ;  and  this  not  at  all  from 
complaisance;  for  in  such  a  cause  I  would 
not  sacrifice  an  iota  on  that  principle,  but  on 
clear  conviction. 

I  have  as  yet  heard  nothing  from  Johnson 
about  the  two  MSS.  you  announced,  but  feel 
ashamed  that  I  should  want  your  letter  to  re- 
mind me  of  your  obliging  offer  to  inscribe 
Sir  Thomas  More  to  me,  should  you  resolve 
to  publish  him.  Of  my  consent  to  such  a 
measure  you  need  not  doubt  I  am  covetous 
of  respect  and  honor  from  all  such  as  you. 

Tame  hare,  at  present,  I  have  none.  But, 
to  make  amends,  I  have  a  beautiful  little 
spaniel,  called  Beau,  to  whom  I  will  give  the 
kiss  your  sister  Sally  intended  for  the  former, 
unless  she  should  command  me  to  bestow  it 
elsewhere ;  it  shall  attend  on  her  directions. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  last  dinner  with  a  most 
agreeable  family,  who  have  been  my  only 
neighbors  ever  since  I  have  lived  at  Weston. 
On  Monday  they  go  to  London,  and  in  the 
summer  to  an  estate  in  Oxfordshire,  which  is 
to  be  their  home  in  future.  The  occasion  is 
not  at  all  a  pleasant  one  to  me,  nor  does  it 
leave  me  spirits  to  add  more,  than  that  I  am, 
dear  sir, 

Most  truly  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.   JOHN  KEWTON.* 

Weston,  March  4, 1793. 

My  dear  Friend, — All  our  little  world  is 
going  to  London,  the  gulf  that  swallows  most 
of  our  good  things,  and,  like  a  bad  stomach, 
too  often  assimilates  them  to  itself  Our 
neighbors  at  the  Hall  go  thither  to-morrow. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  ThrocMiorton,  as  .we  lately 
called  them,  but  now  Sir  John  and  my  Lady, 
are  no  longer  inhabitants  here,  but  henceforth 
of  Bucklands,  in  Berkshire.  1  feel  the  loss  of 
them,  and  shall  feel  it,  since  kinder  or  more 
friendly  treatment  I  never  can  receive  at  any 
hands  than  I  have  always  found  at  theirs. 
But  it  has  long  been  a  foreseen  change,  and 
was,  indeed,  almost  daily  expected  long  before 
it  happened  The  desertion  of  the  Hall,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  total.    The  second  brother, 

*  Private  correapondeiice. 
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George,  now  Mr.  Courtenay,*  intends  to  re- 
side there :  and,  with  him,  as  with  his  elder 
brother,  I  have  always  been  on  terms  the 
most  agreeable. 

Such  is  this  variable  scene :  so  variable  that, 
had  the  reflections  I  sometimes  make  upon  it 
a  permanent  influence,  I  should  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  a  new  connexion,  and,  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  its  mutability,  lead  almost  the 
life  of  a  hermit  It  is  w^l  with  those  who, 
like  you,  have  God  for  their  companion. 
Death  cannot  deprive  them  of  Him,  and  he 
changes  not  the  place  of  his  abode.  Other 
changes,  therefore,  to  them  are  all  supporta- 
ble ;  and  what  you  say  of  your  own  experi- 
ence is  the  strongest  possible  proof  of  it 
Had  you  lived  without  God,  you  could  not 
have  endured  the  loss  you  mention.  May  He 
preserve  me  from  a  similar  one ;  at  least,  till 
he  shall  be  pleased  to  draw  me  to  himself 
again  ?  Then,  if  ever  that  day  come,  it  will 
make  me  equal  to  any  burden;  but  at  present 
I  can  bear  nothing  well. 

I  am  sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  MBS.  KING.f 

Weston,  March  8, 1793. 

My  dear  Madam, — ^Having  just  flnished  all 
my  Miltonic  translations,  and  not  yet  begun 
my  comments,  I  find  an  interval  that  cannot 
be  better  employed  than  in  discharging  ar- 
rears due  to  my  correspondents,  of  whom  I 
begin  first  a  letter  to  you,  though  your  claim 
be  of  less  ancient  standing  than  those  of  all 
the  rest. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  you  have  been 
so  much  indisposed,  and  especially  that  your 
indisposition  has  been  attended  with  such  ex- 
cessive pain.  But  may  I  be  permitted  to  ob- 
serve, that  your  going  to  church  on  Christ- 
mas-day, immediately  after  such  a  sharp  fit 
of  rheumatism,  was  not  according  to  the 
wisdom  with  which  I  believe  you  to  be  en- 
dued, nor  was  it  acting  so  charitably  toward 
yourself  as  I  am  persuaded  you  would  have 
acted  toward  another.  To  another  you 
would,  I  doubt  not,  have  suggested  that  text 
— "  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  as 
implying  a  gracious  dispensation,  in  circum- 
stances like  yours,  from  the  practice  of  so 
severe  and  dangerous  a  service. 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  thank  God,  is  better,  but 
still  wants  much  of  complete  restoration. 
We  have  reached  a  time  of  life  when  heavy 
blows,  if  not  fatal,  are  at  least  long  felt 

I  have  received  many  testimonies  concern- 
ing my  Homer,  which  do  me  much  honor,  and 
amjrd  me  great  satisfaction ;  but  none  from 
which  1  derive,  or  have  reason  to  derive,  more 
than  that  of  Mr.  Martyn.  It  is  of  great  use 
to  me,  when  I  write,  to  suppose  some  such 

*  Afterwards  Sir  George  Thro^mortoo. 
t  Private  correspoadence. 


person  at  my  elbow,  witnessing  what  I  do; 
and  I  ask  myself  frequently — Would  this 
please  him  ?  If  I  think  it  would,  it  stmnds: 
if  otherwise,  I  alter  it  My  work  is  thus  fin- 
ished, as  it  were,  under  the  eye  of  some  of 
the  best  judges,  and  has  the  better  chance  to 
win  their  approbation  when  they  actmdly 
see  it 

I  am,  my  dear  madam 

Aflleotionately  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 

Weoton-Underwood,  Ifanh  10,  ITVS. 

Dear  Sir^ — ^You  Mrill  have  more  candor,  as 
I  hope  and  believe,  than  to  impute  my  delay 
to  answer  your  kind  and  friendly  letter  to 
inattention  or  want  of  a  cordial  respect  for 
the  writer  of  it  To  suppose  any  such  cause 
of  my  silence  were  injustice  both  to  yourself 
and  me.  The  truth  is,  I  am  a  very  busy  man, 
and  cannot  gratify  myself  with  writing  to  my 
friends  so  punctually  as  I  wish. 

You  have  not  in  the  least  fallen  in  my  es- 
teem on  account  of  your  employment,^  as 
you  seemed  to  apprenend  that  you  might 
It  is  an  elegant  one,  and,  when  you  speak 
modestly,  as  you  do,  of  your  proficiency  in 
it,  I  am  far  from  giving  you  entire  credit  for 
the  whole  assertion.    I  had  indeed  supposed 
you  a  person  of  independent  fortune,  who 
had   nothing  to  do  but  to  gratify  himself; 
and  whose  mind,  being  happily  addicted  to 
literature,  was  at  full  leisure  to  enjoy  its  in- 
nocent amusement    But  it  seems  1  was  mi»> 
taken,  and  your  time  is  principally  due  to  an 
art  which  has  a  right  pretty  much  to  engross 
your  attention,  and  which  gives  rather  the 
air  of  an  intrigue  to  your  intercourse  and 
familiarity  with  the  muses  than  a  lawful  con- 
nexion.   No  matter :  I  am  not  prudish  in  this 
respect,  but  honor  you  the  more  for  a  passion, 
virtuous  and  laudable  in  itself;  and  which 
you  indulge  not,  I  dare  say,  without  benefit 
to  yourself  and  your  acquaintance.    I,  for 
one,  am  likely  to  reap  the  fruit  of  your 
amours,  and  ought  therefore,  to  be  one  of 
the  last  to  quarrel  with  them. 

You  are  in  danger,  I  perceive,  of  thinking 
of  me  more  highly  than  you  ought  to  think. 

*  Mezxotinto  enffraring.  Mr.  Part,  in  csriy  joolk,  lae- 
tnated  in  the  choice  l>etweeQ  the  sister  arte  oi  po^'T* 
music  and  painting,  and  composed  the  foUowUig  u^"  ^ 
record  the  result. 

By  fbncy  warmM,  I  aelzM  the  (raHl, 

And  poetry  the  strain  insplr^a ; 
Music  improvM  it  by  her  sKill, 

Till  I  wiUi  both  their  charms  was  flrU 

Won  by  the  graces  each  displajM, 

Their  younger  sister  I  forgot ; 
ThouKh  flnrt  to  her  my  tows  were  pakl«— 

By  Kkte  or  choice  it  matters  not 

She,  Jealous  of  their  rivml  powers. 

And  to  repay  the  injury  done, 
OonderonM  me  through  lift***  fktture  boai% 

^ti  to  admirv,  bat  wed  with  none. 

T.F. 
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I  am  not  one  of  the  literatiy  among  whom 
you  tteem  disposed  to  place  me.  Far  from 
iL  I  told  you  in  my  last  how  heinously  I 
am  unprovided  with  the  means  of  being  so, 
having  long  since  sent  all  my  books  to 
market.  My  learning  accordingly  lies  in  a 
very  narrow  compass.  It  is  school-boy  learn- 
ing somewhat  improved,  and  very  little  more. 
From  the  age  or  twenty  to  twenty-three,  I 
was  occupi^,  or  ought  to  have  been,  in  the 
study  of  the  law.  From  thirty-three  to  sixty 
I  have  spent  my  time  in  the  country,  where 
my  reading  has  been  only  an  apology  for 
idleness,  and  where,  when  I  had  not  either  a 
magazine  or  a  review  in  my  hand,  I  was  some- 
times a  carpenter,  at  others  a  birdcage  maker, 
or  a  gardener,  or  a  drawer  of  landscapes. 
At  fifty  years  of  age  I  commenced  an  autnor. 
It  is  a  whim  that  has  served  me  longest  and 
best,  and  which  will  probably  be  my  last 

Thus  you  see  I  have  had  very  little  oppor- 
tunity to  become  what  is  property  called — 
horrid.  In  truth,  having  given  myself  so 
entirely  of  late  to  poetry,  I  am  not  sorry  for 
this  deficiency,  since  great  learning,  I  have 
been  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect,  is  rather 
a  hindrance  to  the  fancy  than  a  furtherance. 

You  will  do  me  a  mvor  by  sending  me  a 
copy  of  Thomson^s  monumental  inscription. 
He  was  a  poet,  for  whose  memory,  as  you 
justly  suppose,  I  have  great  respect;  in  com- 
mon, indeed,  with  all  who  have  ever  read  him 
with  taste  and  attention. 

Wishing  you  heartily  success  in  your  pres- 
ent literary  undertaking  and  in  all  profies- 
slonal  ones,  I  remain. 

Dear  sir,  with  great  esteem. 

Sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 

P.  S.  After  what  I  have  said,  I  will  not 
blu8h  to  confess,  that  I  am  at  present  per- 
fectly unacquainted  with  the  merits  of  Drum- 
mond,'*  but  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  in  due 
time,  as  I  should  be  to  see  see  any  author 
edited  by  you. 


TO  JOHN  JOHVSON,  ESQ. 

Weston,  March  11, 1798. 

My  dear  Johnny, — ^You  talk  of  primroses 
tiiat  you  pulled  on  Candlemas-day ;  but  what 
think  you  of  roe  that  heard  a  nightingale  on 
new-year's  day  ?  Perhaps  I  am  the  only  man 
in  England  who  can  boast  of  such  good  for- 
tune ;  good  indeed,  for  if  it  was  at  all  an 
omen  it  could  not  be  an  unfavorable  one. 
The  winter,  however,  is  now  making  himself 

*  Drummond,  an  elegant  Siootttsh  poet,  born  in  1585. 
Bis  wurloi«  though  not  Ore  fk-ura  tiie  conceits  or  the 
Italian  SchooU  ore  characterlfed  by  much  delicacy  of 
tjuitt  smd  ruelin;.  There  ts  a  poculiar  meliKly  and  sweet- 
oaa>  ill  hi*  yenc^  aud  liis  doniioto  purtictilarly  have  pro- 
cured Cor  hlni  a  Hunts  which  hits  nurvivod  to  the  present 
Uttke.  An  edUion  of  htn  Pi>eniii  wim  published  in  1791, 
bj  CoWper**  corre«pondent,  Mr.  Pork. 


amends,  and  seems  the  more  peevish  for  hav- 
ing been  encroached  on  at  so  undue  a  season. 
Nothing  less  than  a  large  slice  out  of  the 
spring  will  satisfy  him. 

Laay  Hesketh  left  us  yesterday.  She  in- 
tended to  have  left  us  four  days  sooner;  but 
in  the  evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  her 
departure,  snow  enough  fell  to  occasion  just 
so  much  delay  of  it. 

We  have  faint  hopes  that  in  the  month  of 
May  we  shall  see  her  again.  I  know  that 
you  have  had  a  letter  from  her,  and  you  will 
no  doubt  have  the  grace  not  to  make  her 
wait  long  for  an  answer. 

We  expect  Mr.  Rose  on  Tuesday ;  but  he 
stays  with  us  only  till  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing. With  him  I  shall  have  some  conferen- 
ces on  the  subject  of  Homer,  respecting  a 
new  edition  I  mean,  and  some  perhaps  on 
the  subject  of  Milton ;  on  him  I  have  not 
yet  begun  to  comment,  or  even  fix  the  time 
when  I  shall. 

Forget  not  your  promised  visit ! 

W.  C. 

We  add  the  verses  composed  by  Cowper 
on  the  extraordinary  incident  mentioned  at 
the  beginning  of  the  preceding  letter. 

TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  HEAJIO 

ON  new-year's  day,  1792. 

Whence  is  it,  that  amaz'd  I  hear, 

From  yonder  wither'd  spray, 
This  foremost  mom  of  all  the  year, 

The  melody  of  May  1 

And  why,  since  thousands  would  be  proud 

Of  such  a  favor  shown, 
Am  I  selected  fi^m  the  crowd, 

To  witness  it  alone  1 

Sing'st  thou,  sweet  Philomel,  to  me, 

For  that  I  also  long 
Have  practia'd  in  the  groves  like  thee, 

Though  not  like  thee,  in  song. 

Or  sing'st  thou  rather  under  force 

Of  Bope  divine  command, 
Commission'd  to  presage  a  course 

Of  happier  days  at  hand  1 

Thrice  welcome  then !  for  many  a  long 

And  joyless  year  have  I, 
As  thou  to-day,  put  forth  my  song 

Beneath  a  wintry  sky. 

But  thee  no  wintry  skies  can  harm, 

Who  onlv  need'st  to  sing, 
To  make  e  en  January  charm, 

And  ev'ry  season  spring. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHK   NEWTON.* 

Weston,  March  18,  ITU. 
My  dear  Friend, — We  are  now  once  more 
reduced  to  our  dual  state,  having  lost  oar 

*  Private  correspondence. 
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neighbors  at  the  Hall  and  our  inmate  Lady 
Hesketh.  Mr.  Rose  indeed,  has  spent  two 
or  three  days  here,  and  is  still  with  us,  but 
he  leaves  us  in  the  afternoon.  There  are 
those  in  the  world  whom  we  love,  and  whom 
we  are  happv  to  see ;  but  we  are  happy  like- 
wise in  each  other,  and  so  far  independent 
of  our  fellow  mortals  as  to  be  able  to  pass 
our  time  comfortably  without  them : — as  com- 
fortably, at  least,  as  Mrs.  Unwin's  frequent 
indispositions,  and  my  no  less  frequent  trou- 
bles of  mind,  will  permit  When  I  am  much 
distressed,  any  company  but  hers  distresses 
me  more,  and  makes  me  doubly  sensible  of 
my  sufferings,  though  sometimes,  I  confess, 
it  falls  out  otherwise ;  and,  by  the  help  of 
more  general  conversation,  I  recover  that 
elasticity  of  mind  which  is  able  to  resist  the 
pressure.  On  the  whole,  I  believe  I  am  situ- 
ated exactly  as  I  should  wish  to  be,  were  my 
situation  to  be  determined  by  my  own  election ; 
and  am  denied  no  comfort  that  is  compatible 
with  the  total  absence  of  the  chief  of  all. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend, 

I  remain,  affectionately  yours, 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.   HURDIS. 

Weston,  March  23, 1792. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^I  have  read  your  play  care- 
fully, and  with  great  pleasure :  it  seems  now 
to  be  a  performance  that  cannot  fail  to  do 
you  much  credit  Yet,  unless  my  memory 
deceives  me,  the  scene  between  Cecilia  and 
Heron  in  the  garden  has  lost  something  that 
pleased  me  much  when  I  saw  it  first ;  and  I 
am  not  sure  that  you  have  not  likewise  ob- 
literated an  account  of  Sir  Thomas's  execu- 
tion, that  I  found  very  pathetic.  It  would 
be  strange  if,  in  these  two  particulars,  I 
should  seem  to  miss  what  never  existed ;  vou 
will  presently  know  whether  I  am  as  good  at 
remembering  what  I  never  saw  as  I  am  at 
forgetting  what  I  have  seen.  But  if  I  am 
right,  I  cannot  help  recommending  the  omit- 
t^  passages  to  your  re-consideration.  If 
the  play  were  designed  for  representation,  I 
shoi^d  be  apt  to  think  Cecilia's  first  speech 
rather  too  long,  and  should  prefer  to  have  it 
broken  into  dialogue,  by  an  interposition  now 
and  then  from  one  of  her  sisters.  But, 
since  it  is  designed,  as  I  understand,  for  the 
closet  only,  that  objection  seems  of  no  im- 
portance ;  at  no  rate,  however,  would  I  ex- 
punge it,  because  it  is  both  prettily  imagined 
and  elegantly  written. 

I  have  read  your  cursory  remarks,  and  am 
much  pleased  both  with  the  style  and  the 
argument  Whether  the  latter  be  new  or 
not  I  am  not  competent  to  judge ;  if  it  be, 
you  are  entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  in- 
▼ention  of  it  Where  other  data  are  want- 
ing to  ascertain  the  time  when  an  author  of 


many  pieces  wrote  each  in  particnlar,  then 
can  be  no  better  criterion  by  which  to  de- 
termine the  point  than  the  more  or  les«  pro- 
ficiency mamfested  in  the  composition.  Of 
this  proficiency,  where  it  appears,  and  of 
those  plays  in  which  it  appears  not,  yon  seem 
to  have  judged  well  and  truly,  and,  eonae- 
quently,  I  approve  of  your  arrangement. 

I  attended,  as  you  desired  me,  in  reading 
the  character  of  Cecilia,  to  the  hint  yon  gmve 
me  concerning  your  sister  Sally,  and  give 
you  jo^  of  such  a  sister.  This,  however,  not 
exclusively  of  the  rest,  for,  though  they  may 
not  all  be  Cecilias,  I  have  a  strong  persuaskm 
that  they  are  all  very  amiable.  W.  C 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  March  SS,I7tL 

My  dearest  Coz.^ — ^Mr.  Rose's  longer  stay 
than  he  at  first  intended  was  the  occasion  of 
the  longer  delay  of  my  answer  to  your  note, 
as  you  may  both  have  perceived  by  the  date 
thereof,  and  learned  from  his  information. 
It  was  a  daily  trouble  to  me  to  see  it  lying 
in  the  window-seat,  while  I  knew  you  were 
in  expectation  of  its  arrival.    By  this  time  I 

S resume  you  have  seen  him,  and  have  seen 
kewise  Mr.  Hayley's  friendly  letter  and  com- 
plimentary sonnet,  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
the  honest  Quaker;  all  of  which,  at  least 
the  two  former,  I  shall  be  glad  to  reeeive 
again  at  a  fair  opportunity.  Mr.  Uayley^ 
letter  slept  six  weeks  in  Johnson's  custody.* 
It  was  necessary  that  I  should  answer*  it 
without  delay,  and  accordingly  I  answered  it 
the  very  evening  on  which  I  received  it,  gir- 
ing  him  to  understand,  among  other  things, 
how  much  vexation  the  bookseller*s  folly  bad 
cost  me,  who  had  detained  it  so  long :  espe- 
cially on  account  of  the  distress  that  I  knew 
it  must  have  occasioned  to  him  also.  From  his 
reply,  which  the  return  of  the  post  brought 
me,  I  learn  that  in  the  long  interval  of  my 
non-correspondence,  he  had  suffered  anxiety 
and  mortihcation  enough;  so  much,  that  I 
dare  say  he  made  twenty  vows  never  to  hiut- 
ard  again  either  letter  or  compliment  to  an 
unknown  author.  What,  indeed,  could  he 
imagine  less  than  that  I  meant  by  such  an 
obstinate  silence  to  tell  him  that  I  valued 
neither  him  nor  his  praises,  nor  his  proffered 
friendship ;  in  short  that  I  considered  him  as 
a  rival,  and  therefore,  like  a  true  author, 
hated  and  despised  him  ?  He  is  now,  bow- 
ever,  convinced  that  I  love  him,  as  indeed  1 


•  We  have  already  suted  that  Hayley 
a  life  of  Milton,  when  Cowpor  waa  announced  aa^ilcr 
of  Johnson*8  prDj««tod  work.  Wtth  a  venenMtr  Una  rt- 
fleets  the  higheet  credit  on  his  feelings,  be  adomsed  a 
letter  on  this oocaakMi  to  Cowper, acoompank<d  b>  aeam> 
plimentary  sonnet,  and  oflSoriaig  his  kina  aid  in  any  way 
that  might  prove  roost  aceeptable.  The  letter  vas  tt- 
trosted  to  the  bookseller,  who  delayed  tnannliting  tt 
six  weeks,  sod  thereby  crenled  great  aoaietj  in  Haytey^ 
mind. 
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do,  and  I  account  him  the  chief  acquisition 
that  my  own  verse  has  ever  procured  me. 
Brute  should  I  be  if  I  did  not,  for  he  prom- 
ises me  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

I  have  likewise  a  very  pleasing  letter  iVom 
Mr.  Park,  which  I  wish  you  were  here  to 
read ;  and  a  very  pleasing  poem  that  came 
encli>8ed  in  it  for  my  revisal,  written  when  he 
was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  yet  wonder- 
fully well  written,  though  wanting  some  cor- 
rection. 

To  Mr.  Hurdis  I  return  Sir  Thomas  More 
to-morrow,  having  revised  it  a  second  time. 
He  is  now  a  very  respectable  figure,  and  will 
do  my  friend,  who  gives  him  to  the  public 
this  spring,  considerable  credit         W.  C. 

TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 

Weston-Uoderwood,  March  30, 1792. 

My  dear  Sir, — If  you  have  indeed  so  favor- 
able an  opinion  of  my  judgment  as  you  pro- 
fess, which  I  shall  not  allow  myself  to  ques- 
tion, you  will  think  highly  and  honorably  of 
your  poem,*  for  so  I  think  of  it  The  view 
you  give  of  the  place  that  you  describe  is 
clear  and  distinct,  the  sentiments  are  just,  the 
reflections  touching,  and  the  numbers  uncom- 
monly harmonious.  I  give  you  joy  of  having 
been  able  to  produce,  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
what  would  not  have  disgraced  you  at  a 
much  later  period;  and,  if  you  choose  to 
print  it,  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  do  you 
great  credit 

You  will  perceive,  however,  when  you  re- 
ceive your  copy  again,  that  I  have  used  all 
the  liberty  you  gave  me.  I  have  proposed 
many  alterations ;  but  you  will  consider  them 
as  only  proposed.  My  lines  are  by  no  means 
obtruaed  on  you,  but  are  ready  to  give  place 
to  any  that  you  shall  choose  to  substitute  of 
your  own  composing.  They  will  serve  at 
feast  to  mark  the  passages  which  seem  to  me 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and  the  manner 
in  which  I  think  the  change  may  be  made.  I 
have  not  always,  seldom,  indeed,  given  my 
rea-sons ;  but  without  a  reason  I  have  altered 
nothing,  and  the  decision,  as  I  say,  is  leil 
with  you  in  the  last  instance.  Time  failed 
me  to  be  particular  and  explicit  always,  in 
accounting  for  my  strictures,  and  I  assured 
m>self  that  you  would  impute  none  of  them 
to  an  arbitrary  humor,  but  all  to  their  true 
caui»e — a  desire  to  discharge  faithfully  the 
trust  committed  to  me. 

I  cannot  but  add,  I  think  it  a  pity  that  you, 
who  have  evidently  such  talents  for  poetry, 
should  be  so  loudly  called  another  way,  and 
want  leisure  to  cultivate  them ,  for  if  such 
was  the  bud,  what  might  we  not  have  ex- 
pect^ to  see  in  the  fulT-blown  flower  ?  Per- 
h^M,  however,  I  am  not  quite  prudent  in 

*  A  }tnn*fitl«  oflNlnff  of  grtUtodo  to  Uie  place  where 
tie  writer  bad  received  hit  education. 


saying  all  this  to  you,  whose  proper  function 
is  not  that  of  a  poet,  but  I  say  it,  trusting  to 
your  prudence,  that  you  will  not  sufier  it  to 
seduce  you. 

I  have  not  the  edition  of  Milton's  juvenile 
poems  which  you  mention,  but  shall  be  truly 
glad  to  see  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  ofier. 

No  possible  way  occurs  to  me  of  return- 
ing your  MS.  but  by  the  Wellingborough 
coach ;  by  that  conveyance,  therefore,  I  shall 
send  it  on  Monday,  and  my  remarks,  rough 
as  I  made  them,  shall  accompany  it 

Believe  me,  with  much  sincerity. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  BOSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  March  30, 1783. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^My  mornings,  ever  since 
you  went,  have  been  given  to  my  corre- 
spondents ;  this  morning  I  have  already  writ- 
ten a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Park,  giving  my 
opinion  of  his  poem,  which  is  a  favorable 
one.  I  forget  whether  I  showed  it  to  you 
when  you  were  here,  and  even  whether  I  had 
then  received  it  He  has  genius  and  delicate 
taste ;  and,  if  he  were  not  an  engraver,  might 
be  one  of  our  first  hands  in  poetry. 

W.C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

The  Lodge,  April  5, 1792. 

You  talk,  my  dear  friend,  as  John  Bunyan 
says,  ^like  one  that  has  the  egg-shell  still 
upon  his  head."  You  talk  of  the  mighty 
favors  that  you  have  received  from  me,  and 
forget  entirely  those  for  which  I  am  indebted 
to  you  ;  but  though  you  forget  them,  I  shall 
not,  nor  ever  think  that  I  have  requited  you, 
so  long  as  any  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
rendering  you  the  smallest  service;  small 
indeed  is  all  that  I  can  ever  hope  to  render. 

You  now  perceive,  ai\d  sensibly,  that  not 
without  reason  I  complained,  as  i  use  to  do, 
of  those  tiresome  rogues,  the  printers.  Bless 
yourself  that  you  have  not  two  thick  quartos 
to  bring  forth,  as  I  had.  My  vexation  was 
always  much  increased  by  this  reflection — 
they  are  every  day,  and  all  day  long,  em- 
ployed in  printing  for  somebody,  and  why 
not  for  me  ?  This  was  adding  mortification 
to  disappointment,  so  that  1  often  lost  all 
patience. 

The  suffrage  of  Dr.  Robertson  makes 
more  than  amends  for  the  scurvy  jest  passed 
upon  me  by  the  wag  unknown.  I  regard 
him  not ;  nor,  except  lor  about  two  moments 
after  I  first  heard  of  his  doings,  have  I  ever 
regarded  him.  I  have  somewhere  a  secret 
enemy ;  I  know  not  for  what  cause  he  should 
be  so,  but  he,  I  imagine,  supposes  that  he  has 
a  cause :  it  is  well,  however,  to  have  but 
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one ;  and  I  will  take  all  the  care  I  can  not  to 
increase  the  number. 

I  have  begun  my  notes,  and  am  plajnng 
the  commentator  manfully.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  I  am  anticipated  in  almost  all  my  op- 
portunities to  shine  by  those  who  have  gone 
before  me.  W.  C. 


The  following  letter  is  the  commencement 
of  Cowper's  correspondence  with  Hayley, 
originating  in  the  circumstances  already  de- 
tailed Xo  me  reader. 

TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  April  8, 1792. 

My  dear  Friend, — God  grant  that  this 
friendship  of  ours  may  be  a  comfort  to  us 
all  the  rest  of  our  days,  in  a  world  where  true 
friendships  are  rarities,  and,  especially  where 
suddenly  formed,  they  are  apt  soon  to  ter- 
minate !  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  feel  a  dis- 
position of  heart  toward  you  that  I  never  felt 
for  one  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and  that 
shall  prove  itself,  I  trust,  in  the  event,  a  pro- 
pitious omen. 

Horace  says  somewhere,  though  I  may 
quote  it  amiss,  perhaps,  for  I  have  a  terrible 
memory, 

"  Utrumque  nostrum  incredibili  modo 
Consentit  astrum." 

.  .  .  Our  stars  consent^  at  least  have  had 
an  influence  somewhat  similar,  in  another 
and  more  important  article.    .    .    . 

It  gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  I 
may  hope  to  see  you  at  Weston ;  for,  as  to 
any  migrations  of  mine,  they  must,  I  fear, 
notwithstanding  the  joy  I  should  feel  in  be- 
ing a  guest  of  yours,  be  still  considered  in 
the  light  of  impossibilities.  Come,  then,  my 
friend,  and  be  as  welcome  (as  the  country 
people  say  here)  as  the  flowers  in  May !  I 
am  happy,  as  I  say,  in  expectation ;  but  the 
fear,  or  rather  the  consciousness,  that  I  shall 
not  answer  on  a  nearer  view,  makes  it  a 
trembling  kind  of  happiness  and  a  doubtful. 

After  the  privacy  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  I  went  to  Huntingdon ;  soon  after  my 
arrival  there,  I  took  up  my  quarters  at  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unwin ;  I  lived  with 
him  while  he  lived,  and  ever  since  his  death 
have  lived  with  his  widow.  Her,  therefore, 
you  will  find  mistress  of  the  house ;  and  I 
judge  of  you  amiss,  or  you  will  find  her  just 
such  as  you  would  wish.  To  me  she  has 
been  often  a  nurse,  and  invariably  the  kind- 
est friend,  through  a  thousand  adversities 
that  I  have  had  to  grapple  with  in  the  course 
of  almost  thirty  years.  I  thought  it  better 
to  introduce  her  to  you  thus,  than  to  present 
her  to  you  at  your  coming,  quite  a  stranger. 

Bring  with  you  any  books  that  you  think 


may  be  useful  to  my  commeDtatorahip,  for 
with  you  for  an  interpreter,  I  shall  be  afrmid 
of  none  of  them.  And,  in  truth,  if  you  think 
that  you  shall  want  them,  yon  must  bring- 
books  for  your  own  use  also,  for  they  are  mn 
article  with  which  I  am  kemousiy  unprovided: 
being  much  in  the  condition  of  the  man  whose 
library  Pope  describes  as 

"  No  mighty  store  I 
His  own  works  neatly  bSuud,  and  little  moone  I" 

You  shall  know  how  this  has  come  to 
hereafter. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  are  your  letters  in  your 
own  hand-writing?  If  so,  I  am  in  nain  for 
your  eyes,  lest  by  such  frequent  demands 
upon  them  I  should  hurt  them.  I  had  rather 
write  you  three  letters  for  one,  much  aa  I 
prize  your  letters,  than  that  should  happen. 
And  now,  for  the  present,  adieu, — ^I  am  going 
to  accompany  Milton  into  the  lake  of  fire 
and  brimstone,  having  just  begun  my 
notations.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

Weston,  April  8,  ITVL 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Your  entertaining  and 
pleasant  letter,  resembling  in  that  respect  all 
that  I  receive  from  you,  deserved  a  more  ex- 
peditious answer,  and  should  have  had  what 
it  so  well  deserved,  had  it  not  reached  me  at 
a  time  when,  deeply  in  debt  to  all  my  corre- 
spondents, I  had  letters  to  write  without 
number.  Like  autumnal  leaves  that  strew 
the  brooks  in  VaUombrosa^  the  unanswered 
farrago  lay  before  me.  If  I  quote  at  all,  you 
must  expect  me  henceforth  to  quote  none  but 
Milton,  since  for  a  long  time  to  come  I  shall 
be  occupied  with  him  only. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  extract  you 
gave  me  from  your  sister  Eliza's  letter;  she 
writes  very  elegantly,  and  (if  I  mi^ht  say  it 
without  seeming  to  flatter  you)  I  ^ould  say 
much  in  the  manner  of  her  brother.  It  is 
well  for  your  sister  Sally  that  gloomy  Dis  is 
already  a  married  man,  else  perhaps  finding 
her,  as  he  found  Proserpine,  studying  botany 
in  the  fields,  he  might  transport  her  to  his 
own  flowerless  abode,  where  all  her  hopes  of 
improvement  in  that  science  would  be  at  an 
end  forever. 

What  letter  of  the  10th  December  is  that 
which  you  say  you  have  not  yet  answered  T 
Consider,  it  is  April  now,  and  I  never  remem- 
ber anjTthing  that  I  write  half  so  long.  Bat 
perhaps  it  relates  to  Calchas,  for  1  do  re- 
member that  you  have  not  yet  furnished  me 
with  the  secret  history  of  him  and  his  family 
which  I  demanded  from  you. 

Adieu !     Yours  most  sincerely, 

w.a 
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I  rejoice  that  you  are  so  well  with  the 
learned  Bishop  of  Sarum,*  and  well  remem- 
ber how  he  ferreted  the  vermin  Lauderf  out 
of  all  hitt  hidings,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  West- 
minster. 

I  have  not  yet  studied  with  your  last  re- 
marks before  me,  but  hope  soon  to  find  an 
opportunity. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.^ 

Weston,  April  15, 1792. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  thank  you  for  your  re- 
mittance ;  which,  to  use  the  language  of  a 
song  much  in  use  when  we  were  ooys, 

'*  Adds  fresh  beauties  to  the  spring, 
Ajid  makes  all  nature  look  more  gay." 

What  the  author  of  the  song  had  particularly 
in  view  when  he  thus  sang,  I  know  not ;  but 
probably  it  was  not  the  sum  of  fifty  pounds : 
which,  as  probably,  he  never  had  the  happi- 
ness  to  possess.  It  was,  most  probably, 
some  beautiful  njrmph, — ^beautiful  in  his  eyes, 
at  least, — who  has  long  since  become  an  old 
woman. 

I  have  heard  about  my  wether  mutton  from 
various  quarters.  First,  from  a  sensible  little 
man,  curate  of  a  neighboring  village ;}  then 
from  Walter  Bagot;  then  from  Henry 
Cowper ;  and  now  from  you.  It  was  a  blun- 
der hardly  pardonable  in  a  man  who  has 
lived  amid  fields  and  meadows,  grazed  by 
sheep,  almost  these  thirty  years.  I  have  ac- 
cordingly satirized  myself  in  two  stanzas 
which  I  composed  last  night,  when  I  lay 
awake,  tormented  with  pain,  and  well  dosed 
with  laudanum.  If  you  find  them  not  very 
brilliant,  therefore,  you  will  know  how  to 
account  for  it  * 

Cowper  had  sinn'd  with  some  excuse 

If,  bound  in  rhyming  tethers, 
He  had  committed  this  abuse 

Of  changing  ewes  for  wethers ; 

But  male  for  female  is  a  trope, 

Or  rather  bold  misnomer, 
That  would  have  startled  even  Pope 

When  he  translated  Homer. 

Having  translated  all  the  Latin  and  Italian 
Mil  tonics,  I  was  proceeding  merrily  with  a 
Commentary  on  the  Paradise  Lost,  when  I 
was  seized,  a  week  since,  with  a  most  tor- 
menting disorder;  which  has  qualified  me, 
however,  to  make  some  very  feeling  obser- 
vations on  that  passage,  when  I  shall  come 
to  it: 

'*  111  fare  our  ancestor  impure  !" 

For  thij*  we  may  thank  Adam-, — and  you 

•  Dr.  Douglas. 

t  Laiidtfr  tradeavorpd  to  depreciate  the  nunc  of  Milton 
br  a eharge  of  pla^flarlutn.  ur,  D^uglaa  !«uccnHsf«lly  viu- 
dicalod  Uie  (Treat  put>t  from  »tich  an  iniputatiun,  and 
0roVMd  that  it  wh«  a  aroM  dctiua  ou  the  port  oi'  Lauder. 

1  PrlTadf  corroHpondcnctf. 

\  TIM  B0V.  Joho  Buobaoan. 


may  thank  him,  too,  that  I  am  not  able  to  fill 
my  sheet,  nor  endure  a  writing  posture  any 
longer.  I  conclude  abruptly,  therefore,  but 
sincerely  subscribing  myself,  with  my  best 
compliments  to  Mrs.  Hill, 

Your  afiectionate,        W.  C. 


TO  LADT  THROCKMOBTOH. 

We9ton,AprU16,1702. 

My  dear  Lady  Frog, — I  thank  you  for  your 
letter,  as  sweet  as  it  was  short,  and  as  sweet 
as  good  news  could  maki^it.  You  encourage 
a  hope  that  has  made  me  happy  ever  since  I 
have  entertained  it.  And  if  my  wishes  can 
hasten  the  event,  it  will  not  be  long  sus- 
pended.* As  to  your  jealousy,  I  mind  it  not, 
or  only  to  be  pleased  with  it ;  I  shall  say  no 
more  on  the  subject  at  present  than  this,  that 
of  all  ladies  living,  a  certain  lady,  whom  I 
need  not  name,  would  be  the  lady  of  my 
choice  for  a  certain  gentleman,  were  the 
whole  sex  submitted  to  my  election. 

What  a  delightful  anecdote  is  that  which 
you  tell  me  of  a  young  lady  detected  in  the 
very  act  of  stealing  our  Catharina's  praises ; 
is  it  possible  that  she  can  survive  the  shame, 
the  mortification  of  such  a  discovery  1  Can 
she  ever  see  the  same  company  again,  or  any 
company  that  she  can  suppose,  by  the  re- 
motest possibility,  may  have  heard  the  tid- 
ings ]  If  she  can,  she  must  have  an  assur- 
ance equal  to  her  vanity.  A  lady  in  London 
stole  my  song  on  the  broken  Rose,  or  rather 
would  have  stolen  and  have  passed  it  for  her 
own.  But  she  too  was  unfortunate  in  her 
attempt ;  for  there  happened  to  be  a  female 
cousin  of  mine  in  company,  who  knew  that 
I  had  written  it  It  is  very  flattering  to  a 
poet's  pride  that  the  ladies  should  thus 
hazard  everything  for  the  sake  of  appropriat- 
ing his  verses.  1  may  say  with  Milton  that 
I  am  fallen  on  evil  txmeues^  and  evil  daySy  be- 
ing not  only  plundered  of  that  which  belongs 
to  me,  but  being  charged  with  that  which 
does  not  Thus  it  seems  (and  I  have  learned 
it  from  more  quarters  than  one)  that  a  report 
is,  and  has  been  sometime,  current  in  this 
and  the  neighboring  counties,  that,  though 
I  have  given  myself  the  air  of  declaiming 
against  the  Slave  Trade  in  "  The  Task,"  I 
am  in  reality  a  friend  to  it;  and  last  night  I 
received  a  letter  from  Joe  Rye,  to  inform  me 
that  I  have  been  much  traduced  and  calum- 
niated on  this  account  Not  knowing  how 
I  could  better  or  more  effectually  refute  the 
scandal,  I  have  this  morning  sent  a  copy 
to  the  Northampton  paper,  prefaced  by  a 
short  letter  to  the  printer,  specifying  the  oc- 
casion. The  verses  are  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  and   sufficiently  expressive  of 

*  The  prospect  of  a  marriage  between  Miaa  Stapleton, 
the  Cathtirinu  of  Cuwper,  and  Mr.  Courtenay,  Sir  John 
Throckmortou*8  brulhor. 
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my  present  sentiments  on  the  subject  You 
are  a  wicked  fair  one  for  disappointing  us  of 
our  expected  visit,  and  therefore,  out  of  mere 
spite,  I  will  not  insert  them.  I  have  been 
very  ill  these  ten  days,  and  for  the  same 
spite's  sake  will  not  tell  you  what  has  ailed 
me.  But,  lest  you  should  die  of  a  fright,  I 
will  have  the  mercy  to  tell  you  that  I  am  re- 
covering. 

Mrs.  GifTord  and  her  little  ones  are  ^one, 
but  your  brother  is  still  here.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  some  expectations  of  Sir  John  at 
Weston;  if  he  come,  I  shall  most  heartily  re- 
joice once  more  to  ^e  him  at  a  table  so  many 
years  his  own,  W.  C. 

We  subjoin  the  verses  addressed  to  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  intended  to  vindicate  Cowper 
from  the  charge  of  lukewarmness  in  such  a 
cause. 

SONNET. 
TO  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  ESO- 

Thy  country,  Wilberforce,  Vith  just  disdain, 
Heara  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious,  caird 
Fanatic,  for  thy  zeal  to  loose  the  enthrall'd 
From  exile,  public  sale,  and  slav'Ty's  chain. 
Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wrona'd,  the  fetter-gall'd, 
Fear  not  lest  labor  such  as  thine  be  vain  ! 
Thou  bast  achiev'd  a  part,  hast  gain'd  the  ear 
Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause :  [pause 
Hope  smiles,  joy  springs,  and  tho'  cold  caution 
And  weave  delay,  the  better  hour  is  near, 
That  shall  remunerate  thv  toils  severe 
By  peace  for  Afric,  fenc'd  with  British  laws. 
Enjoy  what  thou  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth  and  all  the  blest  above ! 


In  detailing  the  incidents  that  occur  in  the 
life  of  Cowper,  we  have  just  recorded  a  ma- 
levolent report,  highly  injurious  to  his  integ- 
rity and  honor.  In  order  to  recall  the  fact 
to  the  memory  of  the  reader,  we  insert  the 
statement  itself,  in  the  words  of  Cowper: 
•*  A  report  is,  and  has  been  some  time  cur- 
rent, in  this  and  the  neighboring  counties, 
that,  though  I  have  given  myself  the  air  of 
declaiming  against  the  slave  trade  in  *The 
Task,'  I  am  in  reality  a  friend  to  it ;  and  last 
night  I  received  a  letter  from  Joe  Rye,  to  in- 
form me,  that  I  have  been  much  traduced  and 
calumniated  on  this  account.*' 

That  the  author  of  "  The  Task,"  a  poem 
distinguished  by  its  tone  of  pure  and  elevated 
morality,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  most  un- 
compromising hostility  against  the  slave  trade 
«--that  such  a  man,  at  that  time  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  fame,  should  be  publicly  accused 
of  favoring  the  very  cause  which  he  had  so 
eloquently  denounced,  is  one  of  those  circum- 
stances which,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature, 
we  could  wish  not  to  have  been  compelled  to 
record. 

With  this  painful  fact  before  us,  we  would 


ask,  what  is  popularity,  and  what  wise  mas 
would  attach  value  to  so  fleeting  a  poacies- 
sion  ?  It  is  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  which  em- 
bellishes for  a  moment  the  object  on  which  it 
falls,  and  tlien  vanishes  away.  In  the  course 
of  a  life  not  passed  without  observation,  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  the  political, 
the  literary,  and  even  in  the  religious  world, 
the  evanescent  character  of  popubr  favor. 
We  have  seen  men  alternately  caressed  and 
deserted,  praised  and  censured,  and  nuu)e  to 
feel  the  vanity  of  human  applause  and  ad- 
miration. The  idol  of  to-day  is  dethroned 
by  the  idol  of  to-morrow,  which,  in  its  turn, 
yields  to  the  dominion  of  some  more  favored 
rival. 

The  wisdom  of  God  evidently  designs,  by 
these  events,  to  check  the  thirst  for  buman 
praise  and  distinction,  by  showing  us  the  pre- 
carious tenure  by  which  they  are  held.  We 
are  thus  admonished  to  examine  our  motives, 
and  to  be  assured  of  the  integrity  of  our  in- 
tentions ;  neither  to  despise  public  favor,  nor 
yet  to  overvalue  it;  but  to  preserve  that  calm 
and  equable  temper  of  mind,  and  that  full 
consciousness  of  the  rectitude  of  our  princi- 
ples, that  we  may  learn  to  enjoy  it  without 
triumph,  or  to  lose  it  without  dejection. 

"  Henceforth 
Thy  patron  He  whose  diadem  has  dropp'd 
Yon  gems  of  heaven ;  eternity  thy  prixe  ; 
And  leave  the  racers  of  this  worid  their  own.** 

The  reader  will  be  amused  in  finding  the 
origin  of  the  injurious  report  above  men- 
tioned disclosed  in  the  following  letter. 
Mr.  Rye  was  unjustly  supposed  to  have 
aided  in  propagating  this  misconception;  but 
Cowper  fully  vindicates  him  from  such  a 
charge. 

TO  THE   REV.   J.  JEKTLL   RYE.* 

Weston,  April  16, 17». 

My  dear  Sir, — I  am  truly  sorry  that  you 
should  have  suffered  any  apprehensions,  such 
as  your  letter  indicates,  to  molest  you  for  a 
moment  I  believe  you  to  be  as  honest  a  man 
as  lives,  and  consequently  do  not  believe  it 
possible  that  you  could  in  your  letter  to  Mr, 
Pitts,  or  any  otherwise,  wilfully  misrepresent 
me.  In  fact  you  did  not ;  my  opinion*  on 
the  subject  in  question  were,  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you,  such  as  in  that  letter 
you  stated  them  to  be,  and  such  they  still 
continue. 

If  any  man  concludes,  because  I  allow  my- 
self the  use  of  sugar  and  rum,  that  therefore 
I  am  a  friend  to  the  slavt  trade^  he  concludes 
rashly,  and  does  me  great  wrong;  for  the  mtn 
lives  not  who  abhors  it  more  than  I  do.  My 
reasons  for  mv  own  practice  are  satisfactory 
to  myself,  and  they  whose  practice  is  contra- 
ry, are,  I  suppose,  satisfied  with  theira.    So 

*  Vicar  of  Panngtoft,  near  NorthampUa. 
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fur  is  good.  Let  every  man  act  according  to 
bis  own  judgment  and  conscience ;  but  if  we 
condemn  another  for  not  seeinfir  with  our 
eyes,  we  are  unreasonable;  and  if  we  re- 
proach him  on  that  account,  we  are  unchari- 
table, which  is  a  still  greater  evil. 

1  had  heard,  before  1  received  the  favor  of 
yours,  that  such  a  report  of  me  as  you  men- 
tion had  spread  about  the  country.  But  my 
iuformntion  told  me  that  it  was  founded 
thus — ^The  people  of  Olney  petitioned  parlia- 
ment for  the  abolition — My  name  was  sought 
among  the  subscribers,  but  was  not  found. 
A  question  was  asked,  how  that  happened  ? 
Answer  was  made,  that  I  had  once  indeed 
been  an  enemy  to  the  slave  trade,  but  had 
changed  my  mind,  for  that,  having  lately  read 
a  history,  or  an  account  of  Africa,  I  had  seen 
it  there  asserted,  that  till  the  commencement 
of  that  traffic,  the  negroes,  multiplying  at  a 
prodigious  rate,  were  necessitated  to  devour 
each  other;  for  which  reason  I  had  judged  it 
better  that  the  trade  should  continue,  than 
that  they  should  be  again  reduced  to  so  hor- 
rid a  custom. 

Now  all  this  is  a  fable.  I  have  read  no 
ftuch  history;  I  never  in  my  life  read  any 
such  assertion;  nor,  had  such  an  assertion 
presented  itself  to  me,  should  I  have  drawn 
any  such  conclusion  from  it  On  the  contra- 
ry'y  bad  as  it  were,  I  tliink  it  would  be  better 
the  negroes  should  even  eat  one  another, 
than  that  we  should  carry  them  to  market. 
The  single  reason  why  I  did  not  sign  the 
petition  was,  because  I  was  never  asked  to 
do  it;  and  the  reason  why  I  was  never 
a^ked  was,  because  I  am  not  a  parishioner 
of  Olney. 

Thus  stands  the  matter.  You  will  do  me 
the  justice,  I  dare  say,  to  speak  of  me  as  of 
a  man  who  abhors  the  commerce,  which  is 
DOW,  I  hope,  in  a  fair  way  to  be  abolished, 
as  often  as  you  shall  find  occasion.  And  I 
beg  you  henceforth  to  do  yourself  the  iust- 
ice  to  believe  it  impossible  that  1  should,  for 
a  moment,  suspect  you  of  duplicity  or  mis- 
representation. I  have  been  grossly  slan- 
dered, but  neither  by  you,  nor  in  conse- 
quence of  anything  that  you  have  either  said 
or  written.  I  remain,  therefore,  still,  as 
heretofore,  with  great  respect,  much  and  tnt- 
ly  yours,  W.  C. 

Mrs.  Unwinds  compliments  attend  you. 

Cowper,  on  this  occasion,  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  editors  of  the  North- 
ampfon  Mercury^  enclosing  the  verses  on  Mr. 
Wilberforce  which  have  just  been  inserted. 

TO  THE   PRIKTERS  OF   THE   NORTHAMPTON 

MERCURY. 

WevtoifTInderwiKid,  April  16,  179^ 
Sin* — ^flnvinof  lately  Icurned  that  it  is  pret- 
ty generally  reported,  both  in  your  county 


and  in  this,  that  my  present  opinion,  concern 
ing  the  slave  trade,  differs  totally  from  that 
which  I  have  heretofore  given  to  the  public, 
and  that  I  am  no  longer  an  enemy,  but  a 
friend  to  that  horrid  tr:3fic ;  I  entreat  you  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  to  insert  in  your 
paper  the  following  lines,*  written  no  longer 
since  than  this  very  morning,  expressly  for 
the  two  purposes  of  doing  just  honor  to  the 
gentleman  with  whose  name  they  are  in- 
scribed, and  of  vindicating  myself  from  an  as- 
persion 80  injurious. 

I  am,  &c.,        W.  CowPER. 

The  last  two  lines  in  the  sonnet,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  were  originally  thus  ex- 
pressed : — 

Then  let  them  scoflf,  two  prizes  thou  hast  won ; 
Freedom   for  captives,  and   thy   Gkxl'a  **  Well 
done." 

These  were  subsequently  altered  as  fol- 
low: 

Enjoy  what  thou  bast  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth  and  all  the  blest  above. 

Cowper's  version  of  Homer,  which  has 
formed  so  frequent  a  subject  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  led  to  a  public  discussion,  in  which 
the  interests  of  literature  and  the  success  of 
his  own  undertaking  were  deeply  concerned. 
The  question  agitated  was  the  relative  merits 
of  rhyme  and  blank  verse,  in  undertaking  a 
translation  of  that  great  poet  Johnson,  the 
great  dictator  in  the  republic  of  letters,  in  his 
predilection  for  rhyme,  had  almost  proscribed 
the  use  of  blank  verse  in  poetical  composi- 
tion. **  Poetry,*'  he  observes,  in  his  life  of 
Milton,  "may  subsist  without  rhyme;  but 
English  poetry  will  not  please,  nor  can  rhyme 
ever  be  safely  spared,  but  where  the  subject 
is  able  to  support  itself.  Blank  verse  makes 
some  approach  to  that  which  is  called  the 
lapidary  style;  has  neither  the  easiness  of 
prose,  nor  uie  melody  of  numbers;  and  there- 
fore tires  by  long  contimiance.  Of  the  Italian 
writers  witiiont  rhyme,nvhom  Milton  alleges 
as  precedents,  not  one  is  popular.  What 
reason  could  urge  in  its  defence,  has  been 
confuted  by  the  ear." 

Johnson,  however,  makes  an  exception  in 
the  instance  of  Milton. 

"  But,  whatever  be  the  advantages  of 
rhyme,**  he  adds,  ^  I  cannot  prevail  on  my- 
self to  wish  that  Milton  had  been  a  rhymer ; 
for  I  cannot  wish  his  work  to  be  other  than 
it  is ;  yet,  like  other  heroes,  he  is  to  be  ad- 
mired rather  than  imitated.  He  that  thinks 
himself  capable  of  astonishing,  may  write 
blank  verse;  but  those  that  nope  only  to 
please  must  condescend  to  rhyme.** 

In  his  critique  on  the  "  Night  Thoughts,** 
he  makes  a  similar  concession.    "•  This  is  one 

*tfee  page  308. 
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of  the  few  poems  in  which  blank  verse  coald 
not  be  changed  for  rhyme  but  with  disad- 
vantage.  The  wild  diffusion  of  the  senti- 
ments, and  the  digressive  sallies  of  imagina^ 
lion,  would  have  been  compressed  and  con- 
strained by  confinement  to  rhyme."* 

Cowper,  it  will  be  remembered,  questions 
the  correctness  of  Johnson's  taste  on  this 
subject^  and  vindicates  the  force  and  majesty 
of  blank  verse  with  much  weight  of  argu- 
ment.  With  respect,  however,  to  the  im- 
portant question,  how  a  translation  of  Homer 
might  be  best  executed,  his  sentiments  are 
delivered  so  much  at  large  in  the  admirable 
preface  to  his  version  of  the  Iliad,  that  we 
sliall  lay  a  few  extracts  from  it  before  the 
reader. 

"  Whether  a  translation  of  Homer,"  he  re- 
marks, **  may  be  best  executed  in  blank  verse 
or  in  rhyme,  is  a  question  in  the  decision  of 
which  no  man  can  find  difficulty,  who  has 
ever  duly  considered  what  translation  ought 
to  be,  or  who  is  in  any  degree  practically 
acquainted  with  those  very  different  kinds 
of  versification.  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  a  just  translation  of  any  ancient  poet  in 
rhyme  is  impossible.  No  human  ingenuity 
can  be  equal  to  the  task  of  closing  every 
couplet  with  sounds  homotonous,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  the  full  sense,  and  only  the 
full  sense,  of  his  original.  The  translator's 
ingenuity,  indeed,  in  9iis  case,  becomes  itself 
a  snare ;  and  the  readier  he  is  at  invention 
and  expedient,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be 
betrayed  into  the  widest  departure  from  the 
guide  whom  he  professes  to  follow." 

It  was  this  acknowledged  defect  in  Pope, 
that  led  Cowper  to  engage  in  his  laborious 
undertaking  of  producing  a  new  version. 

We  admire  the  candor  with  which  he  ap- 
preciates the  merits  of  Pope's  translation, 
and  yet  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  the  just- 
ness of  his  strictures. 

"I  have  no  contest,"  he  observes,  "with 
my  predecessor.  None  is  supposable  be- 
tween performers  o§  different  instruments. 
Mr.  Pope  has  surmounted  all  difiiculties  in 
his  version  of  Homer  that  it  was  possible  to 
surmount  in  rhyme.  But  he  was  fettered, 
and  his  fetters  were  his  choice."  **  He  has 
given  us  the  Tale  of  Troy  divine  in  smooth 
verse,  generally  in  correct  and  elegant  lan- 
guage, and  in  diction  often  highly  poetical. 
fiut  his  deviations  are  so  many,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  cause  already  mentioned,  that, 
much  as  he  has  done,  and  valuable  as  his 
work  is  on  some  accounts,  it  was  yet  in 
the  humble  province  of  a  translator,  that  I 
thought  it  possible  even  for  me  to  follow  him 
with  so 'TV  advantage." 

*  Youiik's  testimony  in  Ikvor  of  blank  verse  is  thus 
forcibly,  though  rather  pompously  expnased  :— 

^  Blank  vonto  is  verse  unfiillen.  uncuraed ;  verse  re- 
claimed, re-enthroned  in  the  true  lani^nage  of  the  gods." 
See  CoT^tmrta  on,  OrifiiuU  ComfotiUon, 


What  the  reader  may  expect  to  discoTcr 
in  the  two  respective  versions  is  thos  de- 
scribed : — "•  The  matter  found  in  me,  whether 
he  like  it  or  not,  is  found  also  in  Homer ; 
and  the  matter  not  found  in  me,  how  much 
soever  he  may  admire  it,  is  only  found  in  Mr. 
Pope:  I  have  omitted  nothing;  I  have  in- 
vented nothing."  "Fidelity  is  indeed  the 
very  essence  of  translation,  and  the  term 
itself  implies  it  For  which  reason,  if  we 
suppress  the  sense  of  our  original,  and  fbree 
into  its  place  our  own,  we  may  call  our  w'ork 
an  imitation^  if  we  please,  or  perhaps  a  poro. 
phrase,  but  it  is  no  longer  the  same  author 
only  in  a  different  dress,  and  therefore  It  is 
not  a  translation." 

AAer  dwelling  upon  the  merits  and  defi^tB 
of  the  free  and  the  close  translation,  and  ob- 
serving that  the  former  can  hardly  be  true  to 
the  original  author's  style  and  manner,  and 
that  the  latter  is  apt  to  be  servile,  he  thus 
declares  his  view  of  the  subject: — **■  On  the 
whole,  the  translation  which  partakes  equally 
of  fidelity  and  liberality,  that  is  close,  hut 
not  so  close  as  to  be  servile ;  fVee,  but  not 
so  free  as  to  be  licentiouft,  promises  faireat ; 
and  my  ambition  will  be  sufficiently  gratified, 
if  such  of  my  readers  as  are  able  and  wUl 
take  the  pains  to  compare  me  in  this  respect 
with  Homer,  shall  judge  that  I  have  in  any 
measure  attained  a  point  so  difficult." 

He  concludes  his  excellent  preface  with 
these  interesting  words : — 

"  And  now  I  have  only  to  regret  that  my 
pleasant  work  is  ended.  To  vie  illustriooai 
Greek  I  owe  the  smooth  and  easy  flight  of 
many  thousand  hours.  He  has  been  my 
companion  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  study, 
in  the  garden,  and  in  the  field ;  and  no  meas- 
ure of  success,  let  my  labors  succeed  as  they 
may,  will  ever  compensate  to  me  the  loss  of 
the  innocent  luxury  that  I  have  enjoyed  as  a 
translator  of  Homer." 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  do  justice  to 
the  excellent  preface  of  Cowper,  we  have  re- 
served an  interesting  correspondence,  which 
passed  between  LoS  Thurlow  and  Cowper 
on  this  subject,  and  now  introduce  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  reader.    It  is  without  date. 

TO  THE  LORD  THURLOW. 

My  Lord, — A  letter  reached  me  yesterday 
from  Henry  Cowper,  enclosing  another  from 
your  lordstiip  to  himself;  or  which  a  pa»> 
sage  in  my  work  formed  the  subject  It 
gave  me  the  greatest  pleasure:  your  stric- 
tures are  perfectly  just,  and  here  follows  the 
speech  of  Achilles  accommodated  to  them. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  did  not  expect  to  find  rour  lordship  on 
the  side  of  rhyme,  remembering  well  with 
how  much  energy  and  interest  i  have  heard 
you  repeat   passages  from    tlie  **Par«dift< 
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Lost)**  which  you  could  not  have  recited  as 
jroa  did,  unless  you  had  been  perfectly  sen- 
sible of  their  music  It  comforts  me^  there- 
fore, to  know  that  if  you  have  an  ear  for 
rhyme,  you  have  an  ear  for  bhmk  verse  also. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  may  justly  complain 
of  rhyme  as  an  inconvenience  in  translation, 
even  though  I  assert  in  the  sequel  that  to 
me  it  has  been  easier  to  rhyme  than  to  write 
without,  because  I  always  suppose  a  rhym- 
ing translator  to  ramble,  and  always  obliged 
to  do  BO.  Yet  I  allow  your  lordship^s  ver- 
Bion  of  this  speech  of  Achilles  to  be  very 
close,  and  closer  much  than  mine.  But  I 
believe  that,  should  either  your  lordship  or  I 
give  them  burnish  or  elevation,  your  lines 
would  be  found,  in  measure  as  they  acquired 
Btateliness,  to  have  lost  the  merit  of  fidelity — 
ID  which  case  nothing  more  would  be  done 
than  Pope  has  done  tUready. 

I  cannot  ask  your  lordship  to  proceed  in 
your  strictures,  though  I  should  be  happy  to 
receive  more  of  them.  Perhaps  it  is  pos- 
sible that  when  you  retire  into  the  country, 
you  may  now  and  then  amuse  yourself  with 
my  translation.  Should  your  remarks  reach 
me,  I  promi)4e  fiiithfully  that  they  shall  be  all 
most  welcome,  not  only  as  yours,  but  be- 
cause I  am  sure  my  work  will  be  the  better 
for  them. 

With  sincere  and  fervent  wishes  for  your 
lordshio's  health  and  happiness,  I  remain, 
my  lord,  &c.  W.  C. 

The  following  is  Lord  Thurlow's  reply : — 

TO   WILLIAM   COWTER,  ESQ. 

Dear  Cowper, — On  coming  to  town  this 
morning,  I  was  surprised  particularly  at  re- 
ceiving from  you  an  answer  to  a  scrawl  I 
sent  Iiarry,  which  I  have  forgot  too  much  to 
resume  now.  But  I  think  I  could  not  mean 
to  pjitronize  rhyme.  I  have  fancied  that  it 
was  introduced  to  mark  the  measure  in 
modem  languages,  because  they  are  less 
numerous  and  metrical  than  the  ancient,  and 
the  name  seems  to  import  as  much.  Per- 
haps there  was  melody  in  ancient  song  with- 
oat  ^training  it  to  musical  notes,  as  the  com- 
mon Greek  pronunciation  is  said  to  have  had 
the  compass  of  five  parts  of  an  octave.  But 
•urely  that  word  is  only  figuratively  applied 
to  modern  poetry.  Euphony  seems  to  be 
the  highest  term  it  will  bear.  I  have  fancied 
jUso,  tliat  euphony  is  an  impression  derived 
a  good  deal  from  habit,  rather  than  suggested 
by  fuiture;  therefore  in  some  degree  acci- 
dental, and  consequently  conventional.  Else, 
«hy  can*t  we  bear  a  drama  with  rhyme,  or 
the  French,  one  without  it?  Suppose  the 
*Rape  of  the  Lock,"  "Windsor  Forest," 
•*  L'Allegro,'* "  11  Penacroso,"  and  many  other 
little  poems  which  please,  stripped  of  the 


rhyme,  which  might  easily  be  done,  would 
they  please  us  as  well  ?  It  would  be  unfair 
to  treat  rondeaus,  ballads,  and  odes  in  the 
same  manner,  because  rhyme  makes  in  some 
sort  a  part  of  the  conceit  It  was  this  way 
of  thinking  which  made  me  suppose  that 
habitual  prejudice  would  miss  the  rhyme; 
and  that  neither  Dryden  nor  Pope  would 
have  dared  to  give  their  great  authors  in 
blank  verse. 

I  wondered  to  hear  you  say  you  thought 
rhyme  easier  in  original  compositions;  but 
you  explained  it,  that  you  could  go  further 
a-field  if  you  were  pushed  for  want  of  a 
rhyme.  An  expression  preferred  for  the 
sake  of  the  rhyme  looks  as  if  it  were  worth 
more  than  you  allow.  But,  to  be  sure,  in 
translation,  the  necessity  of  rhyme  imposes 
very  heavy  fetters  upon  those  who  mean 
translation,  not  paraphrase.  Our  common 
heroic  metre  is  enough;  the  pure  iambic 
bearing  only  a  sparing  introduction  of  spon- 
dees, trochees,  &c.,  to  vary  the  measure. 

Mere  translation  I  take  to  be  impossible, 
if  no  metre  were  required.  But  the  differ- 
ence of  the  iambic  and  heroic  measure  de- 
stroys that  at  once.  It  is  also  impossible  to 
obtain  the  same  sense  from  a  dead  language 
and  an  ancient  author,  which  those  of  his 
own  time  and  country  conceived :  words  and 
phrases  contract,  from  time  and  use,  such 
strong  shades  of  difference  from  their  origi- 
nal import  In  a  living  language,  with  ^e 
familiarity  of  a  whole  life,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  truly  the  actual  sense  of  current 
expressions,  much  less  of  older  authors.  No 
two  languages  furnish  equipollent  words, — 
their  phrases  differ,  their  syntax  and  their 
idioms  still  more  widely.  But  a  translation, 
strictly  so  called,  requires  an  exact  conform- 
ity in  all  those  particulars,  and  also  in 
numbers ;  therefore  it  is  impossible.  I  really 
think  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  opinion 
expressed  in  your  preface,  that  a  translator 
asks  himself  a  good  question.  How  would 
my  author  have  expressed  the  sentence  I  am 
turning,  in  English,  aa  literally  and  fully  as 
the  genius,  and  use,  and  character  of  the 
bmguage  will  admit  o.'? 

In  the  passage  before  us,  arrt  was  the 
fondling  expression  of  childhood  to  its  pa- 
rent ;  and  to  those  who  first  translated  the 
lines,  conveyed  feelingly  that  amiable  senti- 
ment Vipaie  expressed  the  reverence  which 
naturally  accrues  to  age.  Atorpe^fK  implies 
an  history.  Hospitality  was  an  article  of  re- 
ligion ;  strangers  were  supposed  to  be  sent 
by  God,  and  honored  accordingly.  Jove^s 
altar  was  placed  in  ^twoSoxnop.  Phoenix  had 
been  describing  that  as  his  situation  in  the 
court  of  Peleus ;  and  his  Aiorpe^t  refers  to  it 
But  you  must  not  transUte  that  literally- 
Old  daddy  Phcenix,  a  GkxI-send  for  us  to  main- 
tain. 
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**  Precious  limbs,"  was  at  first  an  expression 
of  great  feeling,  till  vagabonds,  draymen,  &c., 
brought  upon  it  the  character  of  coarseness 
and  ridicule. 

It  would  run  to  great  length,  if  I  were  to  go 
through  this  one  speech  thus — this  is  enough 
for  an  example  of  my  idea,  and  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  farther  deviation ;  which  still  is 
departing  from  the  author,  and  jusUfiable  only 
by  strong  necessity,  such  as  shoula  not  be  ad- 
mitted, till  the  sense  of  the  original  had  been 
labored  to  the  utmost  and  been  found  irre- 
ducible. 

I  will  end  this  by  giving  you  the  strictest 
translation  I  can  invent,  leaving  you  the  dou- 
ble task  of  bringing  it  closer,  and  of  polish- 
ing it  into  the  style  of  poetry. 

Ah  Phoenix,  ac ed  father,  guest  of  Jove ! 
I  relish  no  sucn  honors ;  S>r  my  hope 
Is  to  be  bonor'd  bv  Jove's  fated  will. 
Which  keeps  me  close  beside  these  sable  shipe, 
Long  as  the  breath  shall  in  my  bosom  stay, 
Or  as  my  precious  knees  retain  their  spring. 
Further  I  say — and  cast  it  in  your  mind  ! — 
Melt  not  my  spirit  down  by  weeping  thus, 
And  wailing  only  for  that  great  man's  sake, 
Atrides :  neither  ought  you  love  that  man  ; 
Lest  I  should  hate  toe  friend  I  love  so  well. 
With  me  united,  'tis  your  nobler  part 
To  sail  his  spirit  who  has  galled  mine. 
With  me  reign  equal,  half  my  honors  share. 
These  will  report ;  stay  you  here,  and  repose 
On  a  soft  bed;  and  with  the  beaming  mom 
Consult  we,  whether  to  go  home  or  stay. 

Hiad,  Book  ix. 

I  have  thought  that  hero  has  contracted  a 
different  sense  than  it  had  in  Homer's  time, 
and  is  better  rendered  great  man ;  but  I  am 
aware  that  the  enclitics  and  other  little  words, 
falsely  called  expletives,  are  not  introduced 
even  so  much  as  the  genius  of  our  language 
would  admit.  The  euphony  I  leave  entirely 
to  you.    Adieu ! 


TO  THE  LORD   THURLOW. 

My  Lord, — We  are  of  one  mind  as  to  the 
agreeable  effect  of  rhyme,  or  euphony,  in  the 
lighter  kinds  of  poetry.  The  pieces  which 
your  lordship  mentions  would  certainly  be 
spoiled  by  the  loss  of  it,  and  so  would  all  such. 
The  ^  Alma"  would  lose  all  its  neatness  and 
smartness,  and  ^^Hudibras"  all  its  humor. 
But  in  grave  poems  of  extreme  length,  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  case  is  different.  Long  be- 
fore I  thought  of  commencing  poet  myself,  I 
have  complained,  and  heard  others  complain, 
of  the  wearisomeness  of  such  poems.  Not 
that  I  suppose  that  tedium  the  effect  of  rhyme 
itself,  but  rather  of  the  perpetual  recurrence 
of  the  same  pause  and  cadence,  unavoidable 
in  tlie  English  couplet.  I  hope,  I  may  say 
truly,  it  was  not  in  a  spirit  of  presumption 
that  I  undertook  to  do  what,  in  your  lordship^s 


I  opinion,  neither  Drrden  nor  Pope  would  hrnv^ 
dared  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  I  see  not  1 «.  ^ 
I  could  have  escaped  that  imputation,  had  I 
followed  Pope  in  his  own  way,  A  closer 
translation  was  called  for.  I  verily  believed 
that  rhyme  had  betrayed  Pope  into  hi$  deTia- 
I  tions.  For  me,  therefore,  to  have  used  bis 
mode  of  versifying,  would  have  been  to  ex* 
pose  myself  to  the  same  miscarriage,  at  the 
same  time  that  I  had  not  his  talents  to  atone 
I  for  it 

I  agree  with  your  lordship  that  a  transU- 
,  tion  perfectly  close  is  impossible,  becaoae  time 
'  has  sunk  the  orimnal  strict  import  of  a  thoo- 
I  sand  phrases,  and  we  have  no  means  of  re- 
covering it    But  if  we  cannot  be  unimpeadia- 
bly  faithful,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  shuald 
not  be  as  faithful  as  we  can ;  and  if  bUmk 
verse  affords  the  fairest  chance,  then  it  cbums 
the  preference. 

Your  lordship,  I  will  venture  to  say,  can 
command  me  nothing  in  which  I  will  doI 
obey  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 

But  when,  having  made  aaclose  atranslatioo 
as  even  you  can  invent,  you  enjoin  me  to  make 
it  still  closer,  and  in  rhyme  too,  I  can  only 
ply,  as  Horace  to  Agustus, 


li 


cupidum,  pater  oplime,  vires 


Deficiunt 

I  have  not  treacherously  departed  from  my 
pattern  that  I  might  seem  to  give  some  proof 
of  the  justness  of  my  own  opinion,  but  have 
fairly  and  honestly  adhered  as  closely  to  it  aa 
I  could.  Yet  your  lordship  will  not  have  to 
compliment  me  on  my  success,  either  in  re» 
spect  of  the  poetical  merit  of  my  line;^  or  of 
their  fidelity.  They  have  just  enough  of  each 
to  make  them  deficient  in  the  other. 

Oh  Phcenix,  father,  friend,  guest  sent  from  JoTe, 
Me  no  such  honors  as  they  yield  can  move. 
For  I  expect  my  honors  fjrom  above.  [sezMe 

Here  Jove  has  fix'd  me ;  and  while  breath  aod 
Have  place  within  me,  I  will  never  hence,  [earv 
Hear,  too.  and  mark  me  well — haunt  not  mine 
With  sighs,  nor  seek  to  melt  me  with  thy  tears 
For  yonder  chief,  lesi,  urging  such  a  plea 
Through  love  of  him,  thou  hateful  prove  to  txne. 
Thy  friendship  for  thy  friend  shall  brighter  ihine 
— Wounding  his  spirO,  who  has  wounded  mine. 
Divide  with  me  the  honors  of  my  throne  — 
These  shall  return,  and  make  their  tidings  known^ 
But  go  not  thou — thv  couch  shall  here  be  dress '«! 
With  soflest  6eecc8  for  thy  eauy  rest. 
And  with  the  earliest  blush  of  op'ning  day 
We  will  consult  to  seek  our  home  or  atay. 

Since  I  wrote  these  I  have  looked  at  Pvpe  V 
I  am  certainly  somewhat  closer  to  the  origin^) 
than  he,  but  farther  I  say  not  I  shall  wakit 
with  impatience  for  your  lordship^s  coiicla- 
sions  from  these  premises,  and  remain,  in  ihe 
meantime,  with  great  truth,  my  lord,  &«. 
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TO  WILLIAM  COWFER,  ESQ. 

Dear  Cowper, — ^I  have  received  your  letter 
on  my  journey  through  London,  and  as  the 
chaise  waits  I  shall  be  short  I  did  not  mean  it 
as  a  sign  of  any  presumption  that  you  have  at- 
tempted what  neither  Dryden  nor  Pope  would 
have  dared ;  but  merely  as  a  proof  of  their  ad- 
diction to  rhyme ;  for  I  am  clearly  convinced 
that  Homer  may  be  better  translate  than  into 
rhyme,  and  that  you  have  succeeded  in  the 
places  I  have  looked  into.  But  I  have  fancied 
that  it  might  have  been  still  more  literal,  pre- 
serving the  ease  of  genuine  English  and  melo- 
dv»  and  some  degree  of  that  elevation  which 
Homer  derives  from  simplicity.  But  I  could 
not  do  it,  or  even  near  enough  to  form  a 
judgment,  or  more  than  a  fancy  about  it 
Nor  do  I  fancy  it  could  be  done  "  stans  pede 
in  uno."  But  when  the  mind  has  been  fully 
impregnated  with  the  original  passage,  often 
revolving  it,  and  waiting  for  a  happy  moment, 
may  stifl  be  necessary  to  the  best  trained 
mind.    Adieu.  Thurlow. 

TO  THE   LORD  THURLOW. 

My  Lord« — ^I  haunt  you  with  letters,  but  will 
trouble  you  now  with  a  short  line,  only  to  tell 
your  lordship  how  happy  I  am  that  any  part 
of  my  work  has  pleased  vou.  I  have  a  com- 
fortable consciousness  that  the  whole  has 
been  executed  with  equal  industry  and  atten- 
tion ;  and  am,  my  lord,  with  many  thanks  to 
you  for  snatching  such  a  hasty  moment  to 
write  to  me,  your  lordship^s  obliged  and  af- 
fectionate humble  servant       W.  Cowper. 

These  letters  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with 
great  interest 

Having  in  a  former  part  of  this  work  con- 
trasted the  two  versions  of  Cowper  and  Pope, 
we  shall  now  close  the  subject,  by  quoting 
Cowper's  translation  of  some  well-known 
and  admired  passages  in  the  original  poem. 
The  classical  reader  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
determine  how  fur  the  poet  has  succeeded  in 
the  application  of  his  own  principle,  and  re- 
tained the  bold  and  lofty  spirit  of  Homer,  while 
be  aims  at  transfusing  bis  noble  simplicity, 
and  adhering  strictly  to  his  genuine  meaning. 
We  have  selected  the  following  specimens. 

Hector  extending  his  arms  to  caress  his  son 
Astyanax,  in  his  interview  with  Andromache : 

The  hero  ended,  and  his  hands  put  forth 
To  reach  his  bo^ ;  but  with  a  scream  the  child 
Still  closer  to  his  nune't  boaom  clung, 
Shunning  bis  touch ;  for  dreadful  in  his  eyes 
The  brazen  armor  shone,  and  dreadful  more 
The  shaggy  cr^st  that  swept  his  father's  brow, 
Both  parents  troil'd,  delighted ;  and  the  chief 
Set  down  the  crested  terror  on  the  ground. 
Then  kias'd  him.  play'd  away  his  infant  feari, 
And  thus  to  Jove,  and  all  the  Pow'ra  above  : 
€hmat,  O  ye  gods !  such  eminent  renown 


And  might  in  arms,  as  ye  have  giv'n  to  me, 
To  this  my  son,  with  strength  to  govern  Troy. 
From  fight  retum'd  be  this  his  welcome  home— 
"  He  far  excels  his  sire" — and  may  he  rear 
The  crimson  trophy  to  his  mother's  joy  !* 

He  spake,  and  to  his  lovely  spouse  consign'd 
The  darlinff  boy  ;  with  mingled  smiles  and  tears 
She  wrapp  d  him  in  her  bosom's  fragrant  folds, 
And  Hector,  pang'd  with  pity  that  she  wept, 
Her  dewy  cheek  strok'd  softly,  and  began. 
Weep  not  for  me,  my  love !  no  mortal  arm 
Shali  send  me  prematurely  to  the  shades, 
Since,  whether  brave  or  dastard,  at  his  birth 
The  fates  ordain'd  to  each  his  hour  to  die. 
Hence,  then,  to  our  abode ;  there  weave  or  spin, 
And  task  thy  maidens.     War  to  men  bebngs ; 
To  all  of  Troy ;  and  most  of  all  to  me. 

Book  vi.  line  d24. 

The  fatal  conflict  between   Hector  and 
Achilles : 

So  8a3ring,  his  keen  falchion  from  his  side 
He  drew,  well  tempered,  ponderous,  and  rush'd 
At  once  to  combat.    As  tne  eagle  darts 
Right  downward  through  a  sullen  cloud  to  seize 
Weak  lamb  or  tim'rous  nsu'e,  so  he  to  fight 
Impetuous  sprang,  and  shook  his  glittering  blade. 
Acnilles  opposite,  with  fellest  ire 
Full- fraught  came  on ;  his  shield  with  various  art 
Divine  portray'd,  o'erspread  his  ample  chest ; 
And  on  his  radiant  casque  terrific  wav'd, 
By  Vulcan  spun,  his  crest  of  bushy  gold, 
Bright  as,  among  the  stars,  the  star  of  all 
Most  splendid,  Hesperus,  at  midnight  moves ; 
So  in  tne  right  hand  of  Achilles  beam'd 
His  brandish'd  spear,  while,  meditating  woe 
To  Hector,  he  explored  his  noble  form. 
Seeking  where  he  was  vulnerable  most. 
But  every  part,  his  dazzling  armor,  torn 
From  brave  Patroclus'  body,  well-secur'd, 
Save  where  the  circling  key-bone  from  the  neck 
Disjoins  the  shoulder ;  there  his  throat  appear'd, 
Whence  injur'd  life  with  swiftest  flight  escapes. 
Achilles,  plunging  in  that  part  his  spear, 
Impeird  It  through  the  yielding  fiesh  beyond. 
The  ashen  beam  his  power  of  utt'rance  left 
Still  unimpair'd,  but  m  the  dust  he  fell. 

Hector^s  prayer  to  Achillea  : 

By  thy  own  life,  by  theirs  who  gave  thee  birth, 
And  by  thy  knees,  oh  let  not  Grecian  dogs 
Rend  and  devour  me,  but  in  gold  accept 
And  brass  a  ransom  at  my  father's  hands, 
And,  at  thy  mother's,  an  illustrious  price ; 
Send  home  my  body,  grant  me  burial  rites 
Among  the  daughters  and  the  sons  of  Trov. 

Book  xxii.  line  354. 

The  indingant  answer  of  Achilles  to  the 
prayer  of  Hector: 

Dog !  neither  knees  nor  parents  name  to  me. 
I  would  my  fierceness  of  revenge  were  such, 
That  I  could  carve  and  eat  thee,  to  whose  arms 
Such  griefs  I  owe  ;  so  true  it  is  and  sure, 
That  none  shall  save  thy  carcass  from  the  dogs. 
No.    Would  they  bring  ten  ransoms  by  the  scale, 
Or  twice  ten  ransoms,  and  still  promise  more ; 
Would  Priam  buy  thee  with  thy  weight  in  gold, 

*  For  two  other  rmvloM  of  this 
dated  Dec  17, 1783,  and  Jan.  5, 1794: 
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Not  even  then  thould  she  who  bare  thee  weep 
Upon  thj  bier ;  for  do«  and  raT'ning  fowls 
Shall  rend  thy  flesh,  tul  eT*ry  bone  be  bare. 

Hector's  last  djring  words : 

I  knew  thee ;  knew  that  I  should  sue  in  rain ; 
For  in  thj  breast  of  steel  no  pity  dweUs. 
But  oh,  M  cautious  now,  lest  Heav'n  perchance 
Requite  thee  on  that  day,  when,  jpierc  d  thyself 
By  Paris  and  Apollo,  thou  shalt  mil, 
BraTe  as  thou  art,  within  the  Sc«an  gate. 
He  ceas'd,  and  death  involTed  him  dark  around. 
His  spirit,  from  his  Ups  dismissed,  the  house 
Of  Hades  sought,  deploring  as  she  went 
Youth's  prime  and  vifor  lost,  disastrous  doom ! 
But  him,  though  dead,  Achilles  thus  bespake : 
Die  thou.    My  death  shall  find  me  at  what  hour 
Jove  gives  commandment,  and  the  gods  above. 

Ibid,  iine  296. 

The  interview  between  Achilles  and  Priam, 
who  comes  to  ransom  the  body  of  Hector : 

One  I  had, 

One.  more  than  all  m^f^sons  the  strength  of  Troy, 

Whom  standing  for  his  country  thou  bast  slain — 

Hector — His  body  to  redeem  1  come, 

In  Achaia's  fleet,  and  bring,  myself^ 

Ransom  inestimable  to  thy  tent 

0,  fear  the  gods !  and  for  remembrance'  sake 

Of  thy  own  sire,  Achilles !  pity  me, 

More  hapless  still ;  who  bear  what,  save  myself, 

None  ever  bore,  thus  lifting  to  my  lips 

Hands  dyed  so  deep  with  slaughter  of  my  sons. 

So  saying,  he  waken'd  in  hb  soul  regret 

Of  his  own  sire ;  softly  he  plac'd  his  hand 

On  Priam's  hand,  and  push'd  him  gently  away. 

Remembrance    melted   both.      Stretched  prone 

Achilles'  feet,  the  king  his  son  bewail'd,   [before 

Wide-slaughtering  Hector ;  and  Achilles  wept 

By  turns  his  father,  and  by  turns  his  friend, 

Patrodus ;  sounds  of  sorrow  fill'd  the  tent 

Book  xxiv.  line  623. 

Without  entering  upon  any  minute  analysis 
of  the  above  passages,  we  consider  them  as 
exhibiting  a  h^py  specimen  of  poetic  talent ; 
and  that  Cowper  has  been  successful  in  ex- 
emplifying the  rules  and  principles  which,  in 
his  preface,  he  declares  to  be  indispensable 
in  a  version  of  Homer. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  literary  curiosity 
to  be  presented  with  a  summary  of  facts,  re- 
specting Cowper*s  two  versions  of  Homer. 

This  important  undertaking  commenced 
Nov.  21st,  1784,  and  was  completed  August 
25th,  1790.  During  eight  months  of  this 
intervening  time,  he  was  hindered  by  indis- 
position, so  that  he  was  occupied  in  the  work, 
on  the  whole,  five  years  and  one  month. 
On  the  8th  of  September,  1790,  his  kinsman, 
the  Rev.  John  Jonnson,  conveyed  the  trans- 
lation  to  Johnson,  the  bookseller  in  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  with  a  view  to  its  consignment 
to  the  press..  During  this  period  Cowper 
gave  the  work  a  second  revisal,  which  he 
concluded  March  4U^  1791.  On  July  1st  of 
the  same  year  the  publication  issued  from  the 
press.    In  1793  there  was  a  further  revision, 


with  the  addition  of  expUiiatory  iK»te»,  a 
second  edition  having  b«»en  called  for.  Im 
1796  he  engaged  in  a  revisal  of  the  whole 
work,  which,  owing  to  his  state  of  duimI  and 
declim'ng  hedth,  was  not  fim'sbed  till  liareh 
8th,  1799.  In  January,  1800,  he  newmod- 
elled  a  passage  in  his  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
where  mention  is  made  of  the  very  mzicient 
sculpture,  in  which  Dedalus  had  represented 
the  Cretan  dance  for  Ariadne.  This  proved 
to  be  the  last  effort  of  his  pen.* 

We  have  thought  it  due  to  Cowper^a  ver- 
sion to  enter  thus  largely  into  an  examinatHMi 
of  its  merits,  from  a  persuasion  that  an  tm- 
dertaking  of  this  magnitude,  executed  by  thB 
author  of  "*  The  Ta^,**  claims  to  be  consid. 
ered  as  a  part  of  our  national  literature.  It 
remains  only  to  be  observed  that  the  for- 
eigner whom  he  mentions  with  so  ranch  eaiti- 
mation,  as  having  aided  him  with  his  critical 
taste  and  erudition,  was  Fuseli  the  painter. 
He  gratefully  acknowledges  his  obligatioos 
in  the  following  letters  to  Johnson  the  book- 
seller. 

WcotoD,  Feb.  11,  nta. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  am  very  sensibly  obliged  by 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  and  oeg  that  yon 
will  tell  him  so ;  they  afford  me  opportunities 
of  improvement  which  I  shall  not  neglect 
When  he  shall  see  the  press-copy,  he  will  be 
convinced  of  this,  and  will  be  convinced  like> 
wise,  that,  smart  as  he  sometimes  is,  be 
spares  me  often,  when  I  have  no  mercy  ob 
mysel£  He  will  see  almost  a  new  transit 
tion.  ...  I  assure  you  faithfully,  that 
whatever  my  faults  may  be,  to  be  easily  or 
hastily  satisfied  with  whiat  I  have  written  is 
not  one  of  them. 

B6pL  7,  ITMl 

It  grieves  me  that,  after  all,  I  am  obliged 
to  go  into  public  without  tbe  whole  advant- 
age of  Mr.  Fuseli*s  judicious  strictures.  The 
only  consolation  is,  that  I  have  not  forfeited 
them  by  my  own  impatience.  Five  year* 
are  no  small  portion  of  a  man*8  life,  especially 
at  the  latter  end  of  it^  and  in  those  five  yeara, 
being  a  man  of  almost  no  engagements,  I 
have  done  more  in  the  way  or  hard  work, 
than  most  could  have  done  in  twice  the  nnso- 
ber.  I  beg  you  to  present  my  compliments 
to  Mr.  Fuseli,  with  many  and  sincere  thanks 
for  the  services  that  his  own  more  important 
occupations  would  allow  him  to  render  me. 


We  add  one  more  letter  in  this  place:,  ad- 
dressed to  his  bookseller,  to  show  with  what 
becoming  resolution  he  could  defend  hia  p<^ 
etical  opinions  when  he  considered  thein  lo 
be  just 

Some  accidental  reviser  of  the  mannaer^ 
had  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  a.  line  in  a 

•  8m  Dr.  lohsMM^  •telcSortte  Ufc  orOk>wptt. 
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of  Cowper's :— this  liberty  drew  from  the  of- 
fended poet  the  following  very  jast  and  ani- 
mated remonstrance,  which  we  are  anxious 
to  preserve,  because  it  elucidates  with  great 
felicity  of  expression  his  deliberate  ideas  on 
English  versification. 

'*I  did  not  write  the  line  that  has  been 
tampered  with,  hastily,  or  without  due  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  it ;  and  what  ap- 
peared to  me  its  only  merit  is,  in  its  present 
stJib,  entirely  annihilated. 

**  I  know  that  ears  of  modem  verse-writers 
are  delicate  to  an  excess,  and  their  readers 
are  troubled  with  the  same  squeamishness  as 
themselves.  So  that  if  a  line  do  not  run  as 
smooth  as  quicksilver,  they  are  offended.  A 
critic  of  the  present  day  serves  a  poem  as  a 
cook  serves  a  dead  turkey,  when  she  fastens 
the  legs  of  it  to  a  post,  and  draws  out  all  the 
sinews.  For  this  we  may  thank  Pope ;  but 
unless  we  could  imitate  him  in  the  closeness 
and  compactness  of  his  expression,  as  well  as 
in  the  smoothness  of  his  numbers,  we  had 
better  drop  the  imitation,  which  serves  no 
other  purpose  than  to  emasculate  and  weaken 
all  we  write.  Give  me  a  manly  rough  line, 
with  a  deal  of  meaning  in  it,  rather  than  a 
whole  poem  full  of  musical  periods,  that 
Imve  nothing  but  their  oily  smoothness  to 
recommend  tnem! 

"^  I  have  said  thus  much,  as  I  hinted  in  the 
beginning,  because  I  have  just  finished  a  much 
longer  poem  than  the  last,  which  our  common 
friend  will  receive  by  the  same  messenger 
that  has  the  charge  of  this  letter.  In  that 
poem  there  are  many  lines  which  an  ear  so 
nice  as  the  gentleman's  who  made  the  above- 
mentioned  alteration  would  undoubtedly  con- 
demn, and  yet  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say 
it)  they  cannot  be  made  smoother  without 
being  the  worse  for  it  There  is  a  rough- 
ness on  a  plum,  which  nobody  that  under- 
stands fruit  would  rub  off,  though  the  plum 
would  be  much  more  polished  without  it. 
But,  lest  I  tire  you,  I  will  onlv  add,  that  I 
wish  you  to  gnnrd  me  from  all  such  med- 
dling, ansuring  you,  that  I  always  write  as 
smoothly  as  I  can,  but  that  I  never  did,  never 
will,  sacrifice  the  spirit  or  sense  of  a  passage 
to  the  sound  of  it" 

Cowper  was  much  affected  at  this  time  by 
a  severe  indisposition,  to  which  he  alludes  in 
the  following  letter. 

TO  THOMAS  PAKK,  ESQ. 

WmIqii  Underwood,  April  37, 1709. 

DekT  Sir,— I  write  now  merely  to  prevent 
any  suspicion  in  your  mind  that  I  neglect 
yoo.  I  have  been  very  ill,  and  for  more  than 
a  fortnight  unable  to  use  the  pen,  or  you 
riiould  have  heard  long  ere  now  of  the  safe 
irrival  of  your  packet    I  have  revised  the 


Elegy  on  Seduction,*  but  have  not  as  yot 
been  able  to  proceed  farther.  The  best  way 
of  returning  these  which  I  have  now  in  hand, 
will  be  to  return  them  with  those  which  yon 
propose  to  send  hereafter.  I  will  make  no 
more  apologies  for  any  liberties  that  it  may 
seem  necessary  to  me  to  take  with  your  copies. 
Why  do  you  send  them,  but  that  I  may  exer- 
cise that  freedom,  of  which  the  very  act  of 
sending  them  implies  your  permission?  I 
will  omy  say,  therefore,  that  you  must  neither 
be  impatient  nor  even  allow  yourself  to  think 
me  tardy,  since  assuredly  I  will  not  be  more 
so  than  I  needs  must  be.  My  hands  are 
pretty  full.  Milton  must  be  forwarded,  and 
is  at  present  hardly  be^un ;  and  I  have  beside 
a  numerous  correspondence,  which  engrosses 
more  of  my  time  than  I  can  at  present  well 
afford  to  it  I  cannot  decide  with  myself 
whether  the  lines  in  which  the  reviewers  are 
so  smartly  noticed  had  better  be  expunged 
or  not  These  lines  are  gracefully  introduced 
and  well  written ;  for  which  reasons  I  should 
be  loath  to  part  with  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  far  it  may  be  prudent  to  irritate  a 
body  of  critics,  who  certainly  much  influence 
the  public  opinion,  may  deserve  consideration. 
It  may  be  added  too,  that  they  are  not  equally 
worthy  of  the  lash :  there  are  among  them 
men  of  real  learning,  judgment,  and  candor. 
I  must  leave  it,  therefore,  to  your  own  de- 
termination. 

I  thank  you  for  Thomson's  Epitaph,  on 
which  I  have  only  to  remark  (and  I  am  sure 
that  I  do  it  not  in  a  captious  spirit)  that,  since 
the  poet  is  himself  the  speaker,  I  cannot  but 
question  a  little  the  propriety  of  the  quota- 
tion subjoined.  It  is  a  prayer,  and  when  the 
man  is  buried,  the  time  of  prayer  is  over.  I 
know  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  placed 
there  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader ; 
but  all  readers  of  tombstones  are  not  wise 
enough  to  be  trusted  for  such  an  interpre- 
tation. 

I  was  well  pleased  with  your  poem  on 
*  *  and  equally  well  pleased  with  your  in- 
tention not  to  publish  it  It  proves  two 
points  of  consequence  to  an  author: — ^both 
that  you  have  an  exuberant  fancy,  and  dis- 
cretion enough  to  know  how  to  deal  with  it 
The  man  is  as  formidable  for  his  ludicrous 
talent,  as  he  has  made  himself  contemptible 
by  his  use  of  it  To  despise  him  therefore 
is  natural,  but  it  is  wise  to  do  it  in  secret 

Since  the  juvenile  poems  of  Milton  were 
edited  by  Warton,  you  need  n*t  trouble 
yourself  to  send  them.    I  have  them  of  his 
edition  already. 
I  am,  dear  sir. 

Affectionately  yours,        W.  C. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Stapleton,  the  Cath- 

*  This  Elegy  ii  inaerted  Id  Mr.  Park*e  vohune  of  na* 
oete  and  mitoeUaaeoat  poema. 
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arina  of  Cowper,  to  Sir  John  Throckmorton's 
brother,  (now  Mr.  Courtenay,)  was  one  of 
those  events  which  the  mase  of  Cowper 
had  ventured  to  anticipate ;  and  he  had  now 
the  happiness  of  finding  his  cherished  wish 
amply  fulfilled,  and  of  thereby  securing  them 
as  neighbors  at  the  Hall.* 


TO  LADT  HS8KBTU. 

Weaton,  May  90,  I'm. 

My  dearest  Coz^ — ^I  rejoice  as  thou  reason- 
ably  supposest  me  to  do,  in  the  matrimonial 
news  communicated  in  your  last  Not  that 
it  was  altogether  news  to  me,  for  twice  I  had 
received  broad  hints  of  it  fVom  Lady  Fro?, 

S  letter,  and  several  times  vivd  voce  while 
e  was  here.  But  she  enjoined  me  secrecy 
as  well  as  you,  and  you  know  that  all  secrets 
are  safe  with  me ;  safer  far  than  the  winds  in 
the  baffs  of  iEolus.  I  know  not,  in  fiict,  the 
lady  whom  it  would  give  me  more  pleasure 
to  call  Mrs.  Courtenay,  than  the  lady  in 
question ;  partly  because  I  know  her,  but  es- 
pecially because  I  know  her  to  be  all  that  I 
can  wish  in  a  neighbor. 

I  have  often  observed,  that  there  is  a  reg- 
ular alternation  of  good  and  evil  in  the  lot 
of  men,  so  that  a  favorable  incident  may  be 
considered  as  the  harbinger  of  an  unfavor- 
able one,  and  vice  versd.  Dr.  Madan^s  ex- 
perience witnesses  to  the  truth  of  this  obser- 
vation. One  day  he  gets  a  broken  head,  and 
the  next  a  mitre  to  heal  it  I  rejoice  that  he 
has  met  with  so  effectual  a  cure,  though  my 
joy  is  not  unmingled  with  concern ;  Str  till 
now  I  had  some  hopes  of  seeing  him,  but 
since  I  live  in  the  north,  and  his  episcopal 
call  is  in  the  west,  that  is  a  gratification,  I 
suppose,  which  I  must  no  longer  look  for. 

My  sonnet,  which  I  sent  you,  was  printed 
in  the  Northampton  paper,  last  week,  and 
this  week  it  produced  me  a  complimentary 
one  in  the  same  paper,  which  served  to  con- 
vince me,  at  least  by  the  matter  of  it,  that 
my  own  was  not  published  without  occasion, 
and  that  it  had  answered  its  purpose.f 

*  This  wish  !■  expreseed  in  the  following  lincv  :— 
**  With  her  book,  and  her  voice,  and  her  lyre, 
To  wing  all  her  moments  at  home. 
And  with  scenes  that  new  rapture  inspire. 
As  oft  as  it  suits  her  to  roam ; 
She  will  have  just  the  life  she  prefers, 
With  litUe  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
Jlnd  ours  would  he  pleiuant  as  krr»^ 
Might  ice  view  her  enjofingr  it  herej^ 

See  Fersea  addressed  to  Miss  Stapleton^  p.  343. 

t  We  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  these  verses,  and 
think  them  worthy  of  insertion : 

TO  WILUAM  COWPER,  ESa, 

•■   &CA01R0   HIS    SOICNBT  OF  THK   SIXTKBimi    IMSTAHT 
▲DDRKSSBD  TO  MR.  WILBKRrORCB. 

Desert  the  cause  of  liberty!— the  cause 
Of  human  nature !— sacred  flame  that  bum'd 
So  late,  so  bright  within  thee  I— thence  descend 
The  monster  B4itvery*s  unnatural  (Hend ! 
Twere  vile  ippersion  I  Jnstiy,  while  It  draws 
Thy  virtuoos  indignation,  greatly  spom'd. 


My  correspondence  with  Ha}  ley  procyedi 
briskly,  and  is  very  affectionate  c  n  both  sidea. 
I  expect  him  here  in  about  a  lortoight  and 
wish  heartily,  with  Mrs.  Unvin,  tlutt  yo« 
would  give  him  a  meeting.  I )  ave  promised 
him,  indeed,  that  he  shaU  find  ua  aloiie,  bul 
you  are  one  of  the  family. 

I  wish  much  to  print  tne  following  Hoes  is 
one  of  the  daily  papers.  Lord  S.'8  viDdica- 
tion  of  the  poor  culprit*  in  the  affiur  of  Cbdt 
Sinc^,  has  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  th^  be 
hasbeen  injuriously  treated,  and  I  think  n  an 
act  merely  of  justkse  to  take  a  little  notice  of 
him. 

TO  WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESO. 

BY  AN  OLD  SCHOOL-FELLOW  OP  UIB  AT  WSST- 

MINSTER. 

Hastingii !  I  knew  thee  young,  and  of  a  mind 
While  young,  humane,  conversable,  and  kind ; 
Nor  can  I  weU  believe  thee,  gentle  then, 
Now  grown  a  villain,  and  the  woasr  of  laen . 
But  rather  some  suspect,  who  have  oppros**d 
And  worried  thee,  as  not  themselves  the  Bsar. 

K  thou  wilt  take  the  pains  to  send  them 
to  thy  news-monger,  I  hope  thoa  wilt  do 
well. 

Adieu !  W.  C. 


TO  JOOB  J0H990H,  B9Q. 

Weeton,  Hiqr«  ^  TKSL 

My  dearest  of  all  Johnnies^ — I  am  not 
sorry  that  your  ordination  is  postponed.  A 
yearns  learning  and  wisdom,  added  to  yonr 
present  stock,  will  not  be  more  than  enough 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  your  fiinciiotL 
Neither  am  I  sorry  that  you  hnd  it  difficult 
to  fix  your  thoughts  to  the  serious  point  at 
all  times.  It  proves,  at  leasts  that  yon  at^ 
tempt,  and  wish  to  do  it,  and  these  are  good 
symptoms.  Woe  to  those  who  enter  on  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel  without  having  pre- 
viously asked,  at  least  from  God,  a  numi  and 
spirit  suited  to  their  occupation,  and  whose 
experience  never  differs  fVom  itself,  because 
they  are  always  alike  vain,  liglit,  and  incon- 
siderate. It  is,  therefore,  matter  of  great  )oy 
to  me  to  hear  you  complain  of  levity,  and 
such  it  is  to  Mrs.  Unwin.  She  is,  I  thank 
God,  tolerably  well,  and  loves  yon.  Aa  to 
the  time  of  your  journey  hither,  the  sooner 
after  June  the  better;  till  then  we  sliall  haw 
company. 

As  soon  the  foes  of  Aflric  mUrht  expect 
The  altar's  hUze,  forgetful  of  the  law 
Of  its  aspiring  nature,  shouM  direct 
To  hell  lis  point  invert«d :  as  to  draw 
Virtue  like  thine,  and  genius,  grovvUltng  bases 
To  sanction  wrong,  ana  dignUy  diagraoo. 

Welcome  dsUetion  t  grateftd  to  the  Cmisko^ 
As  to  its  Patron,  Gowp«r*a  Just  applaiiBs : 

&IIHXBL1.A& 

*  Warren  Hatttings,  at  that  time  undar  ImpaaehaBarik 
as  Oovemor-geoenu  of  Indik 
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I  forget  not  my  debU  to  yoar  dear  sister, 
ftnd  your  aunt  Balls.  Greet  them  both  with 
a  brother's  kiss,  and  place  it  to  my  account. 
I  will  write  to  them  when  Milton,  and  a 
thousand  other  engagements  will  give  me 
leave.  Mr.  Hay  ley  is  here  on  a  visit  We 
have  formed  a  friendship  that  I  trust  will 
last  for  life,  and  render  us  an  edifying  ex- 
ample to  all  future  poets. 

Adieu !  Lose  no  time  in  coming  after  the 
time  mentioned.  W.  C. 

The  reader  is  informed,  by  the  close  of  the 
last  letter,  that  Hayley  was  at  this  time  the 
firuest  of  Cowper.  The  meeting,  so  singu- 
brly  produced,  was  a  source  of  reciprocal 
delight ;  and  each  looked  cheerfully  forward 
to  the  unclouded  enjoyment  of  many  social 
and  literary  hours. 

Mayley*s  account  of  this  visit  is  too  inter- 
esting not  to  be  recorded  in  his  own  words. 

"My  host,  though  now  in  his  sixty-first 
year,  appeared  as  happily  exempt  from  all 
the  infirmities  of  advanced  life,  as  friendship 
eould  wish  him  to  be ;  and  his  more  elderly 
eompanton,  not  materially  oppressed  by  age, 
discovered  a  benevolent  alertness  of  charac- 
ter that  seemed  to  promise  a  continuance  of 
their  domestic  comfort  Their  reception  of 
me  was  kindness  itself: — 1  was  enchanted  to 
find  that  the  manners  and  conversation  of 
Cowper  resembled  his  poetry,  charming  by 
unanected  elegance,  and  the  graces  of  a  be- 
nevolent spirit  I  looked  with  affectionate 
veneration  and  pleasure  on  the  lady,  who, 
having  devoted  her  life  and  fortune  to  the 
service  of  this  tender  and  sublime  genius,  in 
watching  over  him  with  maternal  vigilance 
through  many  years  of  the  darkest  calamity, 
appeared  to  be  now  enjoying  a  reward  justly 
due  to  the  noblest  exertions  of  friendship,  in 
contemplating  the  health  and  the  renown  of 
the  poet,  whom  she  had  the  happiness  to 
preserve. 

"  It  seemed  hardly  possible  to  survey  hu- 
man nature  in  a  more  touching  and  a  more 
aatjiifactory  point  of  view.  Their  tender  at- 
tention to  each  other,  their  simple,  devout 
gratitude  for  the  mercies  which  they  had  ex- 
perienced together,  and  their  constant,  but 
unaffected  propensity  to  impress  on  the  mind 
and  heart  of  a  new  friono,  the  deep  sense 
which  they  incessantly  felt,  of  their  mutual 
obligations  to  each  other,  afforded  me  a  very 
•ingalar  gratification ;  which  my  reader  will 
eonoeive  the  more  forcibly,  when  he  has  pe- 
rased  the  following  exquisite  sonnet,  ad- 
dreaaed  by  Cowper  to  Mrs.  Unwin. 

"  SONNET. 

**  Maij  1  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings : 
Socik  aid  froaa  Heaven,  as  some  have  feign'd 

they  drew ! 
Ao  elnqucncfl  scarce  i^ven  to  mortals,  new, 
And  aodebas'd  by  praise  of  meaner  things ! 


That  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings 
I  may  record  thy  worth,  vnth  honor  due, 
In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true, — 
Verse  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings ! 

But  thou  hast  little  need :  There  is  a  book, 
By  seraphs  writ,  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look ; 
A  chronicle  of  actions,  just  and  bright ! 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Maiy,  shine. 
And  since  tnou  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee 
mine. 

"  The  delight  that  I  derived  from  a  perfect 
view  of  the  virtues,  the  talents,  and  the  pres- 
ent domestic  enjoyments  of  Cowper,  was 
suddenly  overcast  by  the  darkest  and  most 
painful  anxiety. 

**  After  passing  our  mornings  in  social 
study,  we  usually  walked  out  together  at 
noon.  In  returning  from  one  of  our  rambles 
around  the  pleasant  village  of  Weston,  we 
were  met  by  Mr.  Greathee^  an  accomplished 
minister  of  the  gospel,  who  resides  at  New- 
port-Pagnel,  and  whom  Cowper  described  to 
me  in  terms  of  cordial  esteem. 

"  He  came  forth  to  meet  us  as  we  drew 
near  the  house,  and  it  was  soon  visible,  from 
his  countenance  and  manner,  that  he  had  ill 
news  to  impart  After  the  most  tender  prep- 
aration that  humanity  could  devise,  he  ac- 
quainted Cowper  that  Mrs.  Unwin  was  under 
the  immediate  pressure  of  a  paralytic  attack. 

"  My  agitated  friend  rushed  to  the  sight  of 
the  sufferer ; — he  returned  to  me  in  a  state 
that  alarmed  me  in  the  highest  degree  for  his 
faculties ; — ^his  first  speech  to  me  was  wild  in 
the  extreme ; — my  answer  would  appear  little 
less  so ;  but  it  was  addressed  to  the  predom- 
inant fancy  of  my  unhappy  friend,  and,  with 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  it  produced  an  in^ 
stantaneous  calm  in  his  troubled  mind. 

**From  that  moment  he  rested  on  my 
friendship,  with  such  mild  and  cheerful  con- 
fidence, that  his  affectionate  spirit  recorded 
me  as  sent  providentially  to  support  him  in 
a  season  of  the  severest  affliction.'* 

The  kindness  of  Hayley,  at  this  critical 
moment,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  his 
humanity  and  presence  of  mind.  By  means 
of  an  electrical  machine,  which  the  village 
of  Weston  fortunately  supplied,  he  succeed- 
ed in  relieving  his  suffering  patient  with  the 
happiest  effect  With  this  seasonable  aid, 
seconded  by  a  course  of  medicine  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Austen,  an  eminent  London 
physician,  and  a  friend  of  Hayley's,  the  violence 
of  the  attack  was  gradually  mitigated,  and  the 
agitated  mind  of  Cowper  greatly  relieved. 

The  progress  of  her  recovery,  and  its  in- 
fluence on  the  tender  spirit  of  Cowper,  will 
suflSciently  appear  in  the  following  letters 

TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

WestoD,  May  94,  vm. 

I  wish  with  all  my  heart,  my.  dearest  Coz., 
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that  I  had  not  ill  news  for  the  subject  of  the 
present  letter.  My  iriend,  my  Mary,  has 
again  been  attack^  by  the  same  disorder 
that  threatened  me  last  year  with  the  loss 
of  her,  and  of  which  you  were  yourself  a 
witness.  Gregson  would  not  allow  that  first 
stroke  to  be  paralytic,  but  this  he  acknowl- 
edges to  be  so ;  and  with  respect  to  the  for- 
mer, I  never  had  myself  any  doubt  that  it 
was,  but  this  has  been  much  the  severest. 
Her  speech  has  been  almost  unintelligible 
from  the  moment  that  she  was  struck;  it  is 
with  difficulty  that  she  opens  her  eyes,  and 
she  cannot  keep  them  open;  the  muscles 
necessary  to  the  purpose  being  contracted; 
and  as  to  self-moving  powers,  from  place  to 
place,  and  the  use  of  her  right  hand  and  arm, 
she  has  entirely  lost  them. 

It  has  happened  well,  that  of  all  men  liv- 
ing, th«  man  most  qualified  to  assist  and 
comfort  me  is  here ;  though  till  within  these 
few  days  I  never  saw  him,  and  a  few  weeks 
since  had  no  expectation  that  I  ever  should. 
You  have  already  guessed  that  I  mean  Hay- 
iey — ^Hayley,  who  loves  me  as  if  he  had 
known  me  from  my  cradle.  When  he  re- 
turns to  town,  as  he  must,  alas  I  too  soon, 
he  will  pay  his  respects  to  you. 

I  will  not  conclude  without  adding,  that 
our  poor  patient  is  beginning,  I  hope,  to  re- 
cover from  this  stroke  also ;  but  her  amend- 
ment is  slow,  as  must  be  expected  at  her 
time  of  life  and  in  such  a  disorder.  I  am  as 
well  myself  as  you  have  ever  known  me  in  a 
time  of  much  trouble,  and  even  better. 

It  was  not  possible  to  prevail  on  Mrs.  Un- 
win  to  let  me  send  for  Dr.  Kerr,  but  Hayley 
has  written  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Austen,  a  re- 
presentation of  her  case,  and  we  expect  his 
opinion  and  advice  to-morrow.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  have  borrowed  an  electrical  ma- 
chine from  our  neighbor  Socket,  the  effect 
of  which  she  tried  yesterday  and  the  day  be- 
fore, and  we  think  it  has  been  of  material 
service. 

She  was  seized  while  Hayley  and  I  were 
walking,  and  Mr.  Greatheed,  who  called  while 
we  were  absent,  was  with  her. 

I  forgot  in  my  last  to  thank  thee  for  the 
propos^  amendments  of  thy  friend.  Who- 
ever he  is,  make  my  compliments  to  him, 
and  thank  him.  The  passages  to  which  he 
objects  have  been  all  altered,  and  when  he 
shall  see  them  new  dressed,  I  hope  he  will 
like  them  better.*  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESEETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  90, 1793. 

My  dearest  Cousin, — ^Knowing  that  you 
will  be  anxious  to  learn  how  we  fi^o  on,  I 
write  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  that  Mrs. 

*  This  frtond  wag  Mrs.  Ovter. 


Unwin  daily  recoyera  a  little  strength  Bad  a 
little  power  of  utterance;  but  she  wemmB 
strongest,  and  her  speech  is  more  diactioct, 
in  a  morning.  Hayley  haa  been  all  in  all  to 
us  on  this  very  afflictive  occasion.  Love  him, 
I  charge  you,  dearly,  for  my  sake.  Where 
could  I  have  found  a  man,  except  himaeU^ 
who  could  have  made  himself  so  necessary 
to  me  in  so  short  a  time,  that  I  absolutely 
know  not  how  to  live  without  him. 

Adieu,  my  dear  sweet  coz.  Mrs.  Unwin, 
as  plainly  as  her  poor  lips  can  speak,  sends 
her  best  love,  and  Hayley  threatens  in  a  few 
days  to  lay  close  siege  to  your  affections  in 
person.  W.  C 

There  is  some  h(^,  I  find,  that  the  iduuw 
cellor  may  continue  in  office,  and  I  ahall  be 
glad  if  he  does,  because  we  have  no  Bingle 
man  worthy  to  succeed  him. 

I  open  my  letter  a^ain  to  thank  yon,  my 
dearest  coz.,  for  yours  juatr  eceived.  Thougn 
happy,  as  you  well  know,  to  see  you  at  all 
times,  we  have  no  need,  and  I  trust  ahall 
have  none,  to  trouble  you  with  a  journey 
made  on  purpose ;  yet  once  again,  I  am  will- 
ing and  desirous  to  believe,  we  shall  be  a 
happy  trio  at  Weston :  but  unlesa  necessity 
dictates  a  journey  of  charity,  I  wish  all  yonra 
hither  to  be  made  for  pleasure.  Farewell ! 
thou  shalt  know  how  we  go  on. 


The  tender  and  grateful  mind  of  Cowper, 
sensible  of  the  kind  and  able  services  otur. 
Austen,  led  him  to  pour  out  the  effusions  of 
his  heart  in  the  following  verses. 

TO  DR.  AUSTEN, 

OF  CECIL  STREET,  LONDOK. 

Austen !  accept  a  grateful  verse  iVam  me  I 
The  poet's  treasure  !  no  inglorious  fee ! 
Loved  by  the  Muses,  thy  ingenuous  mind 
Pleasing  requital  in  a  verse  may  find ; 
Verse  oil  has  dash'd  the  scythe  of  lime  aside, 
Immortalizing  names  which  else  had  died  : 
And,  oh !  could  I  command  the  fffittering  wealth 
With  which  sick  kings  an  gUd  to  pwdiase 

health : 
Yet,  if  extensive  fame,  and  sure  to  lire, 
Were  in  the  power  of  verae  like  mine  to  give, — 
I  would  not  recompense  his  art  with  lefls» 
Who,  giving  Mary  health,  heals  my  distress. 

Friend  of  my  firiend,  I  love  thee,  though  un> 

known, 
And  boldly  cail  thee,  being  his,  my  own. 


TO  MRfl.  BODHAH. 

WmIscw  loss  4,  ITH, 

My  dearest  Rose^— I  am  not  such  an  ua> 
grateful  and  insensible  animal,  as  to  bar* 
neglected  you  thus  long  without  a  reason. .  - 
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I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sorry  that  our  dear 
Johnny  finds  the  pulpit-door  shot  against 
him  at  present'"  He  is  yoang,  and  can  af- 
ford to  wait  another  year ;  neither  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  his  time  of  preparation  for  an 
office  of  so  much  importance  as  that  of  a 
minister  of  God's  wora  should  have  been  a 
little  protracted.  It  is  easier  to  direct  the 
movements  of  a  great  army  than  to  guide  a 
few  souls  to  heaven ;  the  way  is  narrow  and 
full  of  snares,  and  the  guide  himself  has  the 
most  difficulties  to  encounter.  But  I  trust 
be  will  do  welL  He  is  single  in  his  views, 
honest-hearted,  and  desirous,  by  nrayer  and 
•tudy  of  the  scripture,  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  service  of  his  great  Master,  who  will  suf- 
fer no  such  man  to  fail  for  want  of  his  aid 
and  protection.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAITLEY,  ESQ. 

Weiton,  June  4, 1798. 

All's  well. 

Which  words  I  place  as  conspicuously  as 
possible,  and  prefix  them  to  my  letter,  to  save 
yoa  the  pain,  my  friend  and  brother,  of  a  mo- 
ment's anxious  speculation.  Poor  Mary  pro- 
ceeds in  her  amendment  still,  and  improves, 
I  think,  even  at  a  swifter  rate  than  when  you 
left  her.  The  stronger  she  grows  the  faster 
she  gathers  strength,  which  is  perhaps  the 
natural  course  of  recovery.  She  walked  so 
well  this  morning,  that  sne  told  me  at  my 
first  visit  she  had  entirely  forgot  her  illness, 
and  she  spoke  so  distinctly,  and  had  so  much 
of  her  usual  countenance,  that  had  it  been 
possible  she  would  have  made  me  forget 
it  too. 

Returned  from  my  walk,  blown  to  tatters 
— ^found  two  dear  things  in  the  study,  your 
letter  and  my  Mary !  She  is  bravely  well, 
and  your  beloved  epistle  does  us  both  good. 
I  found  your  kind  pencil-note  in  my  song- 
book  as  soon  as  I  came  down  on  the  morn- 
ing of  your  departure,  and  Mary  was  vexed 
to  the  heart  that  the  simpletons  who  watched 
her  supposed  her  asleep  when  she  was  not, 
for  she  learned,  soon  alfler  you  were  gone, 
that  you  would  have  peeped  at  her,  had  you 
known  her  to  have  been  awake :  I  perhaps 
might  have  had  a  peep  too,  and  was  as  vexed 
as  she :  but  if  it  please  God,  we  shall  make 
ourselves  large  amends  for  all  lost  peeps  by- 
and-by  at  Eurtham.  W.  G. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

WoflUm,  June  5, 17B3. 

Yesterday  was  a  noble  day  with  us — 
«>eech  almost  perfect— eyes  open  almost 
tne  whole  day,  without  any  effort  to  keep 
them  so ;  and  the  step  wonderfully  improved. 

•  Sume  tmuxpectttd  difltcuUle*  had  occurred  in  obtain- 
taig  a  enraejr,  wiUi  a  UUo  for  orderv. 


But  the  night  has  been  almost  a  sleepless 
one,  owing  partly  I  believe  to  her  having  had 
as  much  sleep  again  as  usual  the  night  be- 
fore ;  for  even  when  she  is  in  tolerable  health 
she  hardly  ever  sleeps  well  two  nights  to- 
gether. I  found  her  accordingly  a  little  out 
of  spirits  this  morning,  but  stiU  insisting  on 
it  that  she  is  better.  Indeed  she  always  tells 
me  so,  and  will  probably  die  with  those  very 
words  upon  her  lips.  They  will  be  true  then 
at  least,  for  then  she  will  be  best  of  all.  She 
is  now  (the  clock  has  just  struck  eleven)  en- 
deavoring, I  believe,  to  get  a  little  sleep,  for 
which  reason  I  do  not  yet  let  her  know  that 
I  have  received  your  letter. 

Can  I  ever  honor  you  enough  for  your  zeal 
to  serve  me  ?  Truly  I  think  not :  1  am  how- 
ever so  sensible  of  the  love  I  owe  you  on 
this  account,  that  I  every  day  regret  the 
acuteness  of  your  feelings  for  me,  convinced 
that  they  expose  you  to  much  trouble,  morti- 
fication, and  disappointment  I  have  in  short 
a  poor  opinion  of  my  destiny,  as  I  told  you 
when  you  were  here,  and,  though  I  believe 
that  if  any  man  living  can  do  me  good  you 
will,  I  cannot  yet  persuade  myself,  that  even 
you  will  be  successful  in  attempting  it  But 
it  is  no  matter ;  you  are  yourself  a  good, 
which  I  can  never  value  enough,  and,  whether 
rich  or  poor  in  other  respectci,  I  shall  always 
account  myself  better  provided  for  than  I  de- 
serve, with  such  a  friend  at  my  back  as  you. 
Let  it  please  God  to  continue  to  me  my 
William  and  Mary,  and  I  will  be  more  rea- 
sonable than  to  grumble. 

I  rose  this  morning  wrapt  round  with  a 
cloud  of  melancholy,  and  with  a  heart  full  of 
fears,  but  if  I  see  Mary's  amendment  a  little 
advanced  when  she  rises,  I  shall  be  better. 

I  have  just  been  with  her  again.  Except 
that  she  is  fatigued  for  want  of  sleep,  she 
seems  as  well  as  yesterday.  The  post 
brings  me  a  letter  from  Hurdis,  who  is  bro- 
ken-hearted for  a  dying  sister.  Had  we  eyes 
sharp  enough,  we  should  see  the  arrows  of 
death  flying  in  all  directions,  and  account  it 
a  wonder  that  we  and  our  friends  escape 
them  but  a  single  day.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM   HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  June  7,  17BB. 

Of  what  materials  can  you  suppose  me 
made,  if  after  all  the  rapid  proofs  that  you 
have  given  me  of  your  friendship,  I  do  not 
love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  regret  your 
absence  continually?  But  you  must  permit 
me  to  be  melancholy  now  and  then;  or  if  you 
will  not,  I  must  be  so  without  your  permission^ 
for  that  sable  thread  is  so  intermixed  with 
the  very  thread  of  my  existence  as  to  be  in- 
separable from  it,  at  feast  while  I  exist  in  the 
body.    Be  content,  therefore ;  let  me  sigh  and 
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^oan,  but  always  be  sure  that  I  love  jou ! 
You  will  be  well  assured  that  I  should  not 
have  indulged  myself  in  this  rhapsody  about 
myself  and  my  melancholy,  bad  my  present 
mood  been  of  that  complexion,  or  lid  not 
our  poor  Mary  seemed  still  to  advance  in  her 
recovery.  So  in  fact  she  does,  and  has  per- 
formed several  little  feats  to-day;  such  as 
either  she  could  not  perform  at  aU,  or  very 
feebly,  while  you  were  with  us. 

I  shaU  be  glad  if  you  have  seen  Johnny  as 
I  call  him,  my  Norfolk  cousin ;  he  is  a  sweet 
lad,  but  as  shy  as  a  bird.  It  cosU  him  always 
two  or  three  days  to  open  his  mouth  before  a 
stranger ;  but  when  he  does,  he  is  sure  to 
please  by  the  innocent  cheerfulness  of  his 
conversation.  His  sister  too  is  one  of  my 
idols,  for  the  resemblance  she  bei«B  to  my 
mother. 

Mary  and  you  have  all  my  thoughts;  and 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  She  looks  well, 
is  better,  and  loves  you  dearly. 

Adieu !  my  dear  brother.        W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  June  10, 17W. 
I  do  indeed  anxiously  wish  that  everything 
you  do  may  prosper;  and  should  I  at  last 
prosper  by  your  means,  shall  taste  double 
sweetness  in  prosperity  for  that  reason. 

I  rose  this  morning,  as  I  usually  do,  with  a 
mind  all  in  sables.  In  this  mood  I  presented 
myself  to  Mary's  bedside,  whom  I  found, 
though  after  many  hours  lying  awake,  yet 
cheerful,  and  not  to  be  affected  with  my  de- 
sponding humor.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  us 
both,  that,  poor  feeble  thing  as  she  is,  she  has 
a  most  invincible  courage,  and  a  trust  in  God's 
goodness,  that  nothing  shakes.  She  is  now 
m  the  study,  and  is  certainly  in  some  degree 
better  than  she  was  yesterday,  but  how  to 
measure  that  little  I  know  not,  except  by  say- 
ing that  it  is  just  perceptible. 

I  am  glad  that  you  have  seen  my  Johnny 
of  Norfolk,  because  I  know  it  will  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  to  have  seen  your  successor.  He 
arrived  to  my  great  joy,  yesterday ;  and,  not 
having  bound  himself  to  any  particular  time 
of  going,  will,  I  hope,  stay  long  with  us.  You 
are  now  once  more  snug  in  your  retreat,  and 
I  give  you  joy  of  your  return  to  it,  after  the 
bustle  in  which  you  have  lived  since  you  left 
Weston.  Weston  mourns  your  absence,  and 
will  mourn  it  till  she  sees  you  again.  What  is 
to  become  of  Milton  I  know  not ;  I  do  nothing 
but  scribble  to  you,  and  seem  to  have  no  relish 
for  any  other  employment  I  have  however, 
in  pursuit  of  your  idea  to  compliment  Darwin, 
put  a  few  stanzas  together,  which  I  shall 
•objoin;  you  will  easily  give  them  all  that 
you  find  they  want,  and  match  the  sonij  with 
another. 

I  am  now  going  to  walk  with  Johnny,  much 


cheered  since  I  began  writing  to  you,  and  by 
Mary's  looks  and  good  spirits.  W.  C 

TO  DR.  DARWIN, 

AUTHOR  OP  THB  BOTANIC  GAROXir. 

Two  poets  (poets  bv  report 

Not  oft  80  well  agree) 
Sweet  harmonist  of  Flora's  comt ! 

Conspire  to  hon<»  thee. 

They  best  can  judge  a  poet's  worth. 
Who  oft  themselves  have  known 

The  pajij^  of  a  poetic  birth, 
By  UiboiB  or  their  own. 

We,  therefore,  pleas'd,  extol  thv  song. 
Though  various,  yet  complete, 

Rich  in  embellishment  as  strong, 
And  leam'd  as  it  is  sweet 

No  envy  mingles  with  our  praise ; 

Though,  could  our  hearts  repine, 
At  any  poet's  happier  lays, 

They  would,  they  must,  at  thine. 

But  we,  in  mutual  bondage  knit 

Of  friendship's  closest  tie. 
Can  gaxe  on  even  Darwin's  wit 

With  an  unjaundic'd  eye : 

And  deem  the  bard,  whoe'er  he  be, 

And  howsoever  known, 
Who  would  not  twine  a  wreath  for  thee. 

Unworthy  of  his  own.* 


*  The  celebrated  poem  of  ^the  Botanle  Gvdcn.'* 
orii^nated  In  a  copy  of  verses,  addreiied  by  Ifuv  Sew»4 
to  Dr.  Darwin,  compUmenUng  him  on  hia  araiMsierad 
retreat  near  Lichfield.  In  Uiis  retreat  then  waa  a  mmj 
fountain  of  the  purest  water ;  aquatic  planta  boider^d  Ua 
summit,  and  branched  from  the  Omires  of  the  rodL 
There  was  also  a  brook,  whidi  he  widened  into  tmall 
lakes.  The  whole  scene  formed  a  little  paradlaa,  and 
was  embellished  with  various  classes  of  plaiitii,  mmiiw 
Uie  Linnean  science,  with  all  the  charm  oflandacape.  ^ 

\Vhen  Miss  Seward  pre8ent4»d  her  venee  to  Dr.  Darwto, 
he  was  highly  graliiled,  she  obbcrves,  and  said,  *"  I  «*^h 
send  this  poem  to  the  periodical  publJcaUona:  bat  tt 
ought  to  form  the  exordium  of  a  great  work.  The  Lin- 
nean system  is  unexplored  poeUc  nound,  and  a  hapm 
subject  for  the  muse.  It  aflbnls  floe  scope  ft>r  poetie 
UmcUfcape;  it  suggests  metamorphoaei  of  the  OvkUw 
kind,  though  reversed.  Ovid  made  men  and  wom« 
into  flowers,  plants,  and  trees.  You  should  make  flow- 
ers, plants,  and  trees,  Into  men  and  women.  I,"  cob* 
tinued  he,  ^wUI  write  the  notes,  which  must  be  sciea- 
tiflc,  and  you  shall  write  the  vorse.^ 

Miss  S.  remarked,  that  besides  her  want  of  boCank 
knowledge,  the  undertaking  was  not  strictly  prmwr  for  a 
female  pen ;  and  that  she  felt  how  much  morelt  wsa 
adapted  to  the  ingenuity  and  vigor  of  hit  own  fcucy. 
After  maay  obJecUons  uj^  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Darwia, 
he  at  length  acquiesced,  and  ultimately  produced  hia 
**  Loves  of  the  Plants,  or  Botanic  Garden.*^ 

Though  this  poem  obtained  much  cdebrity  on  lb  Snt 
appearance,  it  was  neverthelem  severely  animadverted 
upon  bv  some  criUcs.  A  writer  in  the  Anti-Jaoobjn  Be- 
view,  (known  to  be  Uw  Ute  Mr.  Canning)  panidj*^  ibe 
work,  by  producing  "The  Loves  of  Uie  Trtangk*.''  m 
which  triangles  were  made  to  fall  in  love  wltht^  mam 
fervor  of  passion,  as  Dr.  Darwin  aUitbnted  lo  tJ**^ 
The  stvle,  Uie  imagery,  and  the  entire  OMnpoeltUw  oT 
"The  Loves  of  Uio  Plants,'*  wers  moat  miooomI^Uv  mi- 
tated.    We  quote  Oie  following.  -^  "»- 

"  In  filmy,  gauzy,  gnasamniy  Unee, 
With  ludd  language,  and  moat  dark  dotlgna, 
In  sweet  tetrandryan  monogynlan  atraliM, 
Pant  for  a  pistU  in  botanic  pains ; 
Raise  lust  In  pinks,  and  with  unhallowed  flrn. 
Bid  the  soft  virgin  violet  expiro," 
We  do  not  think  that  the  Botanic  Oardea  fret  Mf 

*  See  Lliift  of  Or.  OarwitH  by  Mi«  Sevaid. 
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TO  LADT  HBSEETH. 

WestODfJunell,  1793. 

My  dearest  Coz., — ^Thou  art  ever  in  my 
thoughts,  whether  I  am  writing  to  thee  or  not, 
and  my  correspondence  seems  to  grow  upon 
me  at  such  a  rate  that  I  am  not  able  to  address 
thee  as  often  as  1  would.  In  fact,  I  live  only 
to  write  letters.  Hayley  is  as  you  see  added 
to  the  number,  and  to  him  I  write  almost  as 
duly  as  I  rise  in  the  morning ;  nor  is  he  only 
addfed,  but  his  friend  Carwardine  also— Car- 
wordine  the  generous,  (he  disinterested,  the 
friendly.  I  seem,  in  short,  to  have  stumbled 
suddenly  on  a  race  of  heroes,  men  who  re- 
solve to  have  no  interests  of  their  own  till 
mine  are  served. 

But  I  will  proceed  to  other  matters,  and 
that  concern  me  more  intimately,  and  more 
immediately,  than  all  that  can  be  done  for  me 
either  by  the  great  or  the  small,  or  by  both 
united.  Since  I  wrote  last,  Mrs.  Unwin  has 
been  continually  improving  in  strength,  but  at 
ao  gradual  a  rate  that  I  can  only  mark  it  by 
saying  that  she  moves  about  every  day  with 
\es»  support  than  the  former.  Her  recovery 
is  most  of  all  retarded  by  want  of  sleep.  On 
the  whole,  I  believe  she  goes  on  as  well  as 
could  be  expected,  though  not  quite  well 
enough  to  satisfy  me.  And  Dr.  Austen, 
speakinff  from  the  reports  I  have  made  of  her, 
says  be  has  no  doubt  of  her  restoration. 

During  the  last  two  months  I  seem  to  my- 
self to  have  been  in  a  dream.  It  has  been  a 
most  eventful  period,  and  fruitful  to  an  un- 
common degree,  both  in  good  and  evil.  I  have 
been  very  ill,  and  suffered  excruciating  pain. 
I  recovered,  and  became  quite  well  again.  I 
received  within  my  doors  a  man,  but  lately 
an  entire  stranger,  and  who  now  loves  me  as 
a  brother,  and  forgets  himself  to  serve  me. 
Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  seized  with  an  illness 
that  for  many  days  threatened  to  deprive  me 
of  her,  and  to  cast  a  gloom,  an  impenetrable 
one,  on  all  my  future  prospects.  She  is  now 
granted  to  me  again.  A  few  days  since  I 
should  have  thought  the  moon  might  have 
descended  into  my  purse  as  likely  as  any 
emolument,  and  now  it  seems  not  impossible. 
All  this  has  come  to  pass  with  such  rapidity 
as  events  move  with  m  romance  indeed,  but 
not  often  in  real  life.  Events  of  all  sorts 
creep  or  fly  exactly  as  God  pleases. 

To  the  foregoing  I  have  to  add  in  conclu- 
•ioo,  the  arrival  of  mv  Johnny,  just  when  I 
wanted  him  most,  and  when  only  a  few  days 
before  I  had  no  expectation  of  him.  He  came 
to  dinner  on  Saturday,  and  I  hope  I  shall  keep 
him  long.  What  comes  next  I  know  not,  but 
■ball  endeavor,  as  you  exhort  me,  to  look  for 
good,  and  I  know  I  shall  have  your  prayer 
that  I  may  not  be  disappoint^ 

AiltttalniMl  its  ftmner  ratlmsUoo,  after  U)«  keen  Attic 
wit  uT  Mr.  Oumlnff,  Ihouich  thv  concluding  lines  of  Oow- 
pm  warn  lo  pnmube  perpeluily  to  Um  Oune. 


Hayley  tells  me  you  begin  to  be  jealous  of 
him,  lest  I  should  love  him  more  than  1  love 
you,  and  bids  me  say,  ^  that,  should  I  do  so, 
you  in  revenge  must  love  him  more  than  I  do.^ 
Him  I  know  vou  will  love,  and  me,  because 
you  have  such  a  habit  of  doing  it  that  you 
cannot  help  it 

Adieu  !  My  knuckles  ache  with  letter- 
writing.  With  my  poor  patient's  affectionate 
remembrances,  and  Johnny's. 

I  am  ever  thine,        W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLBT,  ESQ. 

Wetton,  June  19, 1782. 

Thus  have  I  filled  a  whole  page 

to  my  dear  William  of  Eartham,  and  have  not 
said  a  syllable  yet  about  my  Mary.  A  sure 
sign  that  she  goes  on  well.  Be  it  known  to 
you  that  we  have  these  four  days  discarded 
our  sedan  with  two  elbows.  Here  is  no  more 
carrying,  or  being  carried,  but  she  walks  up 
stairs  boldly,  witii  one  hand  upon  the  balus- 
trade, and  the  other  under  my  arm,  and  in  like 
manner  she  comes  down  in  a  morning.  Still 
I  confess  she  is  feeble,  and  misses  much  of 
her  former  strength.  The  weather  too  is 
sadly  against  her :  it  deprives  her  of  many  a 

food  turn  in  the  orchard,  and  fifty  times  have 
wished,  this  very  day,  that  Dr.  Darwin's 
scheme  of  giving  rudders  and  sails*  to  the  ice 

*  That  a  very  percepUble  chanffe.  generally  speaking* 
baa  taken  place  in  the  climate  ot  ureat  Britain,  and  that 
the  same  ooservaUon  applies  to  other  countries,  has  been 
a  Trequent  subject  of  remark,  both  with  the  ptt^t  and 
present  generation.  Various  causes  have  been  assigned 
for  this  peculiarity.  It  has  been  said  that  nature  is  grow- 
ing  old,  and  losing  its  elasticity  and  vigor.  Others  have 
attributed  the  change  to  the  vast  accumulation  of  ice  in 
the  Polar  regions,  himI  its  consequent  influence  on  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  Dr.  Darwin  humorously  sug> 
gested  the  scheme  of  giving  nidders  and  sails  to  the  ice 
Islands,  that  they  might  be  wafled  by  northern  tmles,  and 
thus  be  absorbed  by  the  heat  of  a  southern  latitude.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  Milton^s  Latin  Poems  there 
is  a  college  thesis  on  this  subject,  viz.,  whether  nature 
was  becoming  old  and  infirm.  Milton  took  the  negative 
of  this  proposition,  and  maintained,  naturam  lum  pati 
senium,  that  nature  was  not  growing  old.  Cowper,  in 
his  tranalaUoD  of  thii  poem,  thus  renders  aome  of  tim 
passages. 

How?— Shall  the  face  of  nature  then  be  ploughed 

Into  deep  wrinkles,  and  shall  vears  at  last 

On  the  great  Parent  fix  a  sterile  curse  1 

Shall  even  she  confess  old  age,  and  halt, 

And,  palsy-smltten,  shake  her  starry  brows  ? — 

Shall  Timers  unsated  maw  crave  and  ingulph 

The  very  heav'ns,  that  regulate  his  flight  7— 

No.    The  Almighty  Father  surer  laid 

His  deep  foundations,  and  providing  well 

For  the  event  of  all,  the  scales  of  Fate 

Suspended,  lo  Just  equipoise,  and  bade 

His  universal  works,  from  age  to  age. 

One  tenor  hold,  perpetual,  undisturbM.— 

Not  tardier  now  is  Saturn  than  of  old. 

Nor  radiant  less  the  burning  ca-sque  of  Mara. 

Phfsbus,  his  vigor  unimpaired,  sUll  shows 

Th*  effiilgence  of  his  youth,  nor  needs  the  god 

A  downward  course,  that  be  may  warm  the  valea; 

But,  ever  rich  in  influence,  runt  his  rood. 

Sign  after  sign,  through  all  the  beavenly 

B<^utiful  as  at  first,  ascends  the  star 

From  odorirrous  Ind,  whose  oflloe  is 

To  gather  home  betimes  th*  ethereal  flook, 

To  pour  them  u*er  the  skies  again  at  eve, 

And  to  discriminate  the  night  and  day. 
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which  von  may  fiivor  me,  aod  give  it  a  dis- 
tinfuished  phice  in  my  very  smiui  collection, 
f  remain,  dear  sir, 

Much  and  sincerely  yours,     W.  C. 


TO  WnjJAM   HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weeton,  July  22, 1790. 

This  important  affair,  my  dear  brother,  is 
at  last  decided,  and  we  are  coming.  Wednes- 
day se'nnight,  if  nothing  occur  to  make  a 
later  day  necessary,  is  the  day  fixed  for  our 
journey.  Our  rate  of  travelling  must  depend 
on  Mary^s  ability  to  bear  it  Our  mode  of 
travelling  will  occupy  three  days  unavoida- 
bly, for  we  shall  come  in  a  coach.  Abbot 
finishes  my  picture  to-morrow ;  on  Wednes- 
day he  returns  to  town,  and  is  commissioned 
to  order  one  down  for  us,  with  four  steeds 
to  draw  it ; 

"  HoUow  pamper'd  jades  of  Ana, 
That  cannot  go  but  forty  miles  a  day.'' 

Send  us  our  route,  for  I  am  as  ignorant  of  it 
almost  as  if  I  were  in  a  strange  country. 
We  shall  reach  St  Albania,  I  suppose,  the 
first  day ;  say  where  we  must  finish  our  sec- 
ond day*s  journey,  and  at  what  inn  we  may 
best  repose?  As  to  the  end  of  the  third 
day,  we  know  where  that  will  find  us,  viz., 
in  the  arms,  and  under  the  roof,  of  our  be- 
loved Hayley. 

General  Cfowper,  having  heard  a  rumor  of 
this  intended  migration,  desires  to  meet  me 
on  the  road,  that  we  may  once  more  see  each 
other.  He  lives  at  Ham,  near  Kingston. 
Shall  we  go  through  Kingston  or  near  it? 
For  I  would  give  him  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible, though  he  offers  very  kindly  to  come  as 
far  as  Barnet  for  that  purpose.  Nor  must  I 
forget  Carwardine,  who  so  kindly  desired  to 
be  informed  what  way  we  should  go.  On 
what  point  of  the  road  will  it  be  easiest  for 
him  to  find  us?  On  all  these  points  you  must 
be  my  oracle.  My  friend  and  brother,  we 
shall  overwhelm  you  with  our  numbers ;  this 
is  all  the  trouble  that  I  have  left  My  Johnny 
of  Norfolk,  happy  in  the  thought  of  accom- 
panying us,  would  be  broken-hearted  to  be 
lefl  behind. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  solicitudes,  I  laugh 
to  think  what  they  are  made  of,  and  what  an 
important  thing  it  is  for  me  to  travel.  Other 
men  steal  away  from  their  homes  silently, 
and  make  no  (usturbance,  but  when  I  move, 
houses  are  turned  upside  down,  maids  are 
turned  out  of  their  beds,  all  the  counties 
through  which  I  pass  appear  to  be  in  an  up- 
roar--Surrey  greets  me  hy  the  mouth  of  the 
Genera],  and  £ssex  by  that  of  Carwanline. 
How  strange  does  all  this  seem  to  a  man 
who  has  seen  no  bustle,  and  made  none  for 
twenty  years  together ! 

Adieu !        W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLLLM  BtTLL.* 

July  25, 1792. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bull^ — ^Engaged  as  I  have 
been  ever  since  I  saw  you,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble that  I  should  write  sooner ;  and,  busy  as 
I  am  at  present,  it  is  not  without  difficulty 
that  I  can  write  even  now :  but  I  promised 
you  a  letter,  and  must  endeavor, at  leasts  to  be 
as  good  as  my  word.    How  do  you  imagine 
I  have  been  occupied  these  Ust  ten  days! 
In  sitting,  not  on  cockatrice'  eggs,  nor  yet  to 
gratify  a  mere  idle  humor,  nor  Mcause  I  was 
too  sick  to  move;  but  because  my  cousin 
Johnson  has  an  aunt  who  has  a  longing  de- 
sire of  my  picture,  and  because  he  would, 
therefore,  bring  a  painter  from  London  to 
draw  it     For  this  purpose  I  have  been  sit- 
ting, as  I  say,  these  ten  days ;  and  am  heart- 
ily glad  that  my  sitting  time  is  over.     You 
have  now,  I  know,  a  burning  curiosity  to 
learn  two  things,  which  I  may  choose  whe- 
ther I  will  tell  you  or  not ;  First  who  u-aa 
the  painter;  and  secondly,  how  he  has  suc- 
ceeded.   The  painter's  name  is  Abbot    Von 
never  heard  of  him,  you  say.    It  is  very  like, 
ly ;  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  such  a  painter, 
and  an  excellent  one  he  is.     MttUa  surU  qua, 
bonus  Bemardus  nee  itrftT,  nee  audxviL     To 
your  second  inquiry,  I  answer,  that  he  has 
succeeded  to  admiration.    The  likeness  it^  so 
strong,  that  when  my  friends  enter  the  room 
where  the  picture  is,  they  start  astonished  to 
see  me  where  they  know  I  am  not     Mi.sera- 
ble  man  that  you  are,  to  be  at  Brighton  in- 
stead of  being  here,  to  contemplate   this 
prodigy   of  art  which,  therefore,  you    can 
never  see ;  for  it  ffoes  to  London  next  Mon- 
day, to  be  suspended  awhile  at  Abbot's;  and 
then  proceeds  into  Norfolk,  where  it  will  be 
suspended  forever. 

But  the  picture  is  not  the  only  prodigy  I 
have  to  tell  you  of.  A  greater  oeloDgs  to 
me ;  and  one  that  you  will  liardly  credit  even 
on  my  own  testimony.  We  are  on  the  t^re 
of  a  journey,  and  a  long  one.  On  this  very 
day  se'nnight  we  set  out  for  Elartham.  th« 
seat  of  my  brother  bard,  Mr.  Hayley,  on  the 
other  side  of  London,  nobody  knows  where, 
a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  off.  Pray  for 
us,  my  friend,  that  we  may  have  a  safe  going 
and  return.  It  is  a  tremendous  exploit  ai3 
I  feel  a  thousand  anxieties  when  I  think  uf  it 
But  a  promise  made  to  him  when  he  was 
here,  that  we  would  go  if  we  could,  and  a 
sort  of  persuasion  that  we  can  if  we  will, 
oblige  us  to  it  The  journey,  and  the  change 
of  air,  together  with  the  novelty  to  us  of  the 
scene  to  which  we  are  going,  may,  I  hope,  be 
useful  to  us  both ;  especially  to  Mrs.  Unwin, 
who  has  most  need  of  restorativea.  She 
sends  her  love  to  you  and  to  Thomas,  ia 
which  she  is  sincerely  joined  by 

Your  affectionate    W,  C 
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TO  WILLIAM   HAYLEY,   ESQ. 

Weston,  July  39, 1793. 

Through  floods  and  flames  to  your  retreat 

I  win  my  desp  rate  way, 
And  when  we  meet,  if  e'er  we  meet, 

Will  echo  your  huzza. 

You  will  wonder  at  the  word  despWate  in 
the  second  line,  and  at  the  if  in  the  third ; 
bat  could  you  have  any  conception  of  the 
fears  I  have  had  to  bustle  with,  of  the  dejec- 
tion of  spirits  that  I  have  suffered  concerning 
this  journey,  you  would  wonder  much  more 
that  I  still  courageously  persevere  in  my  reso- 
lution to  undertake  it  Fortunately  for  my 
intentions,  it  happens,  that  as  the  day  ap- 
proaches my  terrors  abate ;  for  had  they  con- 
tinued to  be  what  they  were  a  week  since,  I 
must,  after  all,  have  disappointed  you ;  and 
was  actually  once  on  the  verge  of  doing  it. 
I  have  told  you  something  of  my  nocturnal 
experiences,  and  assure  you  now,  that  they 
were  hardly  ever  more  terrific  than  on  this  oc- 
casion. Prayer  has  however  opened  my  pa.s- 
sage  at  last,  and  obtained  for  me  a  degree  of 
confidence  that  I  trust  will  prove  a  comforta- 
ble viaticum  to  me  all  the  way.  On  Wednes- 
day, therefore,  we  set  forth. 

The  terrors  that  I  have  spoken  of  would 
appear  ridiculous  to  most,  but  to  you  they 
will  not,  for  you  are  a  reasonable  creature, 
and  know  well  that,  to  whatever  cause  it  be 
owing,  (whether  to  constitution,  or  to  God's 
express  appointment)  I  am  hunted  by  spir- 
itual hounds  in  the  night  season.  I  can- 
not help  it  You  will  pity  me,  and  wish  it 
were  otherwise ;  and,  though  you  may  think 
there  is  much  of  the  imaginary  in  it,  will  not 
deem  it  for  that  reason  an  evil  less  to  be  la- 
mented— so  much  for  fears  and  distresses. 
Soon  I  hope  they  shall  all  have  a  joyful  ter- 
mination, and  1,  my  Mary,  my  Johnny,  and 
my  dog,  be  skipping  with  delight  at  Eartham ! 

Well !  this  j>icture  is  at  last  finished,  and 
well  finished,  I  can  assure  you.  Every  crea- 
ture that  has  seen  it  has  been  astonished  at 
the  resemblance.  Sam^s  boy  bowed  to  it, 
and  Beau  walked  up  to  it,  wagging  his  tail  as 
he  went,  and  evidently  showmg  that  he  ac- 
knowledged its  likeness  to  his  master.  It  is 
a  half-length,  as  it  is  technically  but  absurdly 
called ;  that  is  to  s^,  it  gives  all  but  the 
foot  and  ankle.  To-morrow  it  goes  to 
town,  and  will  hang  some  months  at  Ab- 
bot*s,  when  it  will  be  sent  to  its  due  destina^ 
tion  in  Norfolk.* 

I  hope,  or  rather  wish,  that  at  Eartham  I 
may  recover  that  habit  of  study  which,  invet- 
erate as  it  once  seemed,  I  now  seem  to  have 
lost — lost  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  even 
painful  to  me  to  think  of  what  it  will  cost  me 
to  ac^juire  it  affain. 

Adieu!  my  dear,  dear  Hay  ley ;  God  give  us 


*  Tb  Miv.  BodhAinV 


a  happy  meeting.  Mary  sends  her  love— she 
is  in  pretty  good  plight  this  morning,  having 
slept  well,  and  for  her  part,  has  no  fears  at 
all  about  the  journey. 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   NEWTOM.* 

July  30,  1793. 

My  dear  Friend, — Like  you,  I  am  obliged 
to  snatch  short  opportunities  of  corresponds 
ing  with  my  friends ;  and  to  write  what  I  can, 
not  what  I  would.  Your  kindness  in  giving 
me  the  first  letter  after  your  return  claims  my 
thanks;  and  my  tardiness  to  answer  it  would 
demand  an  apology,  if,  having  been  here,  and 
witnessed  how  much  my  time  is  occupied  in 
attendance  on  my  poor  patient,  you  could 
possibly  want  one.  She  proceeds,  I  trust,  in 
her  recovery ;  but  at  so  slow  a  rate,  that  the 
difference  made  in  a  week  is  hardly  percepti- 
ble to  me,  who  am  always  with  her.  This 
last  night  has  been  the  worst  she  has  known 
since  her  illness— entirely  sleepless  till  seven 
in  the  morning.  Such  ill  rest  seems  but  an 
indifferent  preparation  for  a  long  journey, 
which  we  purpose  to  undertake  on  Wednes- 
day, when  we  set  out  for  Eartham,  on  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Hayley.  The  journey  itself  will,  I 
hope,  be  useful  to  her ;  and  the  air  of  the 
sea,  blowing  over  the  South  Downs,  to- 
gether with  the  novelty  of  the  scene  to  us, 
will,  I  hope,  be  serviceable  to  us  both.  You 
may  imagine  that  we,  who  have  been  resident 
on  one  spot  so  many  years,  do  not  engage  in 
such  an  enterprise  without  some  anxiety. 
Persons  accustomed  to  travel  would  make 
themselves  merry  with  mine;  it  seems  so 
disproportioned  to  the  occasion.  Once  I 
have  been  on  the  point  of  determining  not  to 
go,  and  even  since  we  fixed  the  day;  my 
troubles  have  been  so  insupportable.  But  it 
has  been  made  a  matter  of  much  prayer,  and 
at  last  it  has  pleased  God  to  satisfy  me,  in 
some  measure,  that  his  will  corresponds  with 
our  purpose,  and  that  He  will  afford  us  his 
protection.  You,  I  know,  will  not  be  un- 
mindful of  us  during  our  absence  from  home; 
but  will  obtain  for  us,  if  your  prayers  can  do 
it,  all  that  we  would  ask  for  ourselves — ^the 
presence  and  favor  of  God,  a  salutary  effect 
of  our  journey,  and  a  safe  return. 

I  rejoiced,  and  had  reason  to  do  so,  in  your 
coming  to  Weston,  for  I  think  the  Lord  came 
with  you.  Not,  indeed,  to  abide  with  me; 
not  to  restore  me  to  that  intercourse  with 
Him  which  I  enjoyed  twenty  years  ago ;  but 
to  awaken  in  me,  however,  more  spiritual 
feeling  than  I  have  experienced,  except  in 
two  instances,  during  all  that  time.  The 
comforts  that  I  had  received  under  your  min- 
istry, in  better  duys,  all  rushed  upon  my  rec- 

•^  Private  eorrespoodcneii. 
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ollectioii ;  and,  during  two  or  three  transient 
moments,  seemed  to  oe  in  a  degree  renewed. 
You  will  tell  me  that,  transient  as  they  were, 
they  were  yet  evidences  of  a  love  that  is  not 
so ;  and  I  am  desirous  to  believe  it 

With  Mrs.  Unwin's  warm  remembrances, 
and  my  cousin  Johnson's  best  compliments, 
I  am 

.Sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 

P.  S. — ^If  I  hear  from  you  while  I  am 
abroad,  your  letter  will  find  me  at  William 
Hayley*s,  Esq.,  Eartbam,  near  Chichester. 
We  propose  to  return  in  about  a  month. 


Cowper  records  the  particulars  of  this  visit 
in  the  following  letters. 

TO  THE   REV.   MR.  ORBATHEED. 

Eartham,  Aug.  6>  1793. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Havincf  first  thanked  you 
for  your  affectionate  and  acceptable  letter,  I 
will  proceed,  as  well  as  I  can,  to  answer  your 
equally  affectionate  request,  that  I  would  send 
you  early  news  of  our  arrival*  at  Eartham. 
Here  we  are  in  the  most  elegant  mansion 
that  I  have  ever  inhabited,  and  surrounded 
by  the  most  delightful  pleasure-grounds  that 
I  have  ever  seen ;  but  which,  dissipated  as 
my  powers  of  thought  are  at  present,  1  will 
not  undertake  to  describe.  It  shall  suflice 
me  to  say,  that  they  occupy  three  sides  of  a 
hill,  which  in  Buckinghamshire  might  well 
pass  for  a  mountain,  and  from  the  summit  of 
which  is  beheld  a  most  magnificent  landscape 
bounded  by  the  sea,  and  in  one  part  by  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  may  also  be  seen  plainly 
from  the  window  of  the  library,  in  which  I 
am  writing. 

It  plea^  €rod  to  cany  us  both  through 
the  journey  with  far  less  (ufficulty  and  incon- 
venience than  I  expected.  I  began  it  indeed 
with  a  thousand  fears,  and  when  we  arrived 
the  first  evening  at  Bamet,  found  myself 
oppressed  in  spirit  to  a  degree  that  could 
hardly  be  exceeded.  I  saw  Mrs.  Unwin 
weary,  as  she  might  well  be,  and  heard  such 
noises,  both  within  the  house,  and  without, 
that  I  concluded  she  would  get  no  rest  But 
I  was  mercifully  disappointed.  She  rested, 
though  not  welC  yet  sufficiently ;  and  when 
we  &ished  our  next  day*s  journey  at  Ripley, 
we  were  both  in  better  condition,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  than  op  the  day  precedinfi[. 
At  Kipley  we  found  a  quiet  inn  that  housed, 
as  it  happened,  that  night,  no  company  but 
ourselves.  There  we  dept  well,  and  rose 
perfectly  refreshed ;  and,  except  some  terrors 
that  I  felt  at  passing  over  the  Sussex  hills 
by  moonlight,  met  with  little  to  complain  of, 
till  we  arrived  about  ten  oVlock  at  Eartham. 
Here  we  are  as  happy  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  terrestrial  good  to  make  us.    It  is  almost  i 


a  paradise  in  which  we  dwell ;  and  our 
ception  has  been  the  kindest  that  it  waa  pos- 
sible for  friendship  and  hospitality  to  contrive. 
Our  host  mentions  you  with  great  respect^ 
and  bids  me  tell  ^ou  that  he  esteems  yon 
highly.  Mrs.  Unwm,  who  is,  I  think,  in  some 
points,  already  the  better  for  her  excursion* 
unites  with  mine  her  best  compliments  betfa 
to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Greatheed.  I  have 
much  to  see  and  enjoy  before  1  can  be  per- 
fectly apprized  of  all  the  delights  of  Eartham, 
and  will  therefore  now  subscribe  myself 
Yours,  my  dear  sir. 

With  great  sincerity,        W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTERAT. 

Earttum,  Attgoti  1%  nUL 

My  dearest  Catharina, — ^Though  I  have 
travelled  far,  nothing  did  I  see  in  my  travels 
that  surprised  me  half  so  agreeably  as  your 
kind  letter ;  for  high  as  my  opinion  of  your 
^ood-nature  is,  I  had  no  hopes  of  hearing 
From  you  till  1  should  have  written  first ;  a 
pleasure  which  I  intended  to  allow  myself 
the  first  opportunity. 

After  three  days  confinement  in  a  coach, 
and  suffering  as  we  went  all  that  could  be 
suffered  from  excessive  heat  and  dust,  we 
found  ourselves  late  in  the  evening  at  th« 
door  of  our  friend  Hayley.  In  every  other 
respect  the  journey  was  extremely  pleasant. 
At  the  Mitre,  in  Garnet,  where  we  lodged 
the  first  evening,  we  found  our  friend  Rose, 
who  had  walked  thither  from  his  house  in 
Chancery-lane  to  meet  us ;  and  at  Kingston, 
where  we  dined  the  second  day,  1  foui^  my 
old  and  much-valued  friend.  General  Cowper, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  in  thirty  years,  and 
but  for  this  journey  should  never  have  seen 
again.  Mrs.  Unwin,  on  whose  account  I  had 
a  thousand  fears,  before  we  set  out,  suffered 
as  little  from  fatigue  as  myself,  and  begins,  I 
hope,  already  to  feel  some  beneficial  effects 
from  the  air  of  Eartham,  and  the  exercise 
that  she  takes  in  one  of  the  most  delightful 
pleasure-grounds  in  the  world.  They  oc 
cupy  three  sides  of  a  hill,  loftj  enough  to 
command  a  view  of  the  sea,  which  skiru  the 
horizon  to  a  length  of  many  miles,  with  the 
Isle  of  Wight  at  the  end  of  it  The  inland 
scene  is  equally  beautiful,  consisting  of  a 
large  and  deep  valley  well  cultivated,  «nd 
enclosed  by  magnificent  hills,  all  crowned 
with  wood.  I  had,  for  my  part,  no  concep- 
tion that  a  poet  could  be  the  owner  of  soch 
a  paradise ;  and  his  house  is  as  elegant  as  his 
scenes  are  charming.* 

But  think  not,  my  dear  Catharina,  that 
amidst  all  these  beauties  1  shall  lom  the  r^ 
membraoce  of  tlie  peaceful,  but  less  splendid, 
Weston.     Your  precincts  will  be  as  dear  to 

*  This  residence  Afterwards  boouBOCh*  BrantrtT  of  Ike 
Ute  WiUUm  HuaUMOO,  £m|. 
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me  as  ever,  when  I  Tetorn ;  though  when  that 
day  will  arrive  I  know  not,  our  host  being 
determined,  as  I  plainly  see,  to  keep  us  as 
lonff  as  possible.  Give  my  best  love  to  your 
husoand.  Thank  him  most  kindly  for  his  at- 
tention to  the  old  bard  of  Greece,  and  pardon 
me  that  I  do  not  now  send  you  an  epitaph 
for  Fop.  I  am  not  sufficiently  recollected  to 
oompose  even  a  bagatelle  at  present;  but  in 
due  time  you  shall  receive  it 

Hayley,  who  will  some  time  or  other  I 
hope  see  you  at  Weston,  is  already  prepared 
to  love  yoQ  both,  and,  being  passionately 
fond  of  music,  longs  much  to  hear  you. 

Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  8AMUBL  ROSE,  B.SQ. 

Eartham,  Aug.  14, 1793. 

My  dear  Friend, — Romney  is  here:  it  would 
add  much  to  my  happiness  if  you  were  of  the 
party;  1  have  prepared  Hayley  to  think  highly, 
that  is,  justly,  of  you,  and  the  time,  I  hope, 
will  come  when  you  will  supersede  all  need 
of  my  recommendation. 

Mrs.  Unwin  gathers  strength.  I  have  in- 
deed great  hopes,  from  the  air  and  exercise 
which  this  fine  season  affords  her  opportunity 
to  use,  that  ere  we  return  she  will  be  herself 
aifain.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMXTEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Eartham,  Aug.  18, 1792. 

Wishes  in  this  world  are  generally  vain, 
and  in  the  next  we  shall  make  none.  Every 
day  I  wish  you  were  of  the  party,  knowing 
bow  happy  you  would  be  in  a  place  where 
we  have  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  beautiful 
scenery  and  converse  agreeably. 

Mrs.  Unwinds  health  continues  to  improve ; 
and  even  1,  who  was  well  when  I  came,  find 
mvself  still  better. 

Yours,  W.  C. 


TO  MRS.  COURTEHAY. 

Eartham,  Aug.  SS,  179S. 
Without  waiting  for  an  answer  to  my  last, 
I  send  my  dear  Catharina  the  epitaph  she 
deeired,  composed  as  well  as  I  could  compose 
H  in  a  place  where  every  object,  being  still 
new  to  me,  distracts  my  attention,  and  makes 
me  aa  awkward  at  verse  as  if  J  had  never 
dealt  In  it    Here  it  is. 

EPITAPH  ON  POP; 

A  DOO,  BCLONGINO  TO  LADT  THROCKMORTON. 

Though  once  a  puppy,  and  though  Pop  by  name, 
Hoe  mouldent  one  whoae  bones  some  honor 

claim! 
No  sycophant,  although  of  spaniel  race ! 
And  though  no  hound,  a  martyr  to  the  chase ! 


Ye  aquirrels,  rabbits,  leverets  rejoice  I 
Your  haunts  no  longer  echo  to  his  voice. 
This  record  of  his  fate  exulting  view, 
He  died  worn  out  with  vain  pursuit  of  you  ( 

"  Yes !"  the  indignant  shade  of  Fop  replies, 
*'  And  worn  with  vain  pursuit,  man  also  uies !" 

I  am  here,  as  I  told  you  in  my  last,  de-. 
lightfuUy  sittiated,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  that  the  most  friendly  hospitality  can  im- 
part; yet  do  I  neither  forget  Weston,  nor 
my  friends  at  Weston:  on  the  contrary,  I 
have  at  length,  though  much  and  kindly 
pressed  to  make  a  longer  stay,  determined 
on  the  day  of  our  departure— on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  September  we  shall  leave 
Eartham;  four  days  will  be  necessary  to 
bring  us  home  again,  for  I  am  und^r  a 
promise  to  GeneralCowper  to  dine  with  him 
on  the  way,  which  cannot  be  done  comfort- 
ably, either  to  him  or  to  ourselves,  unless  we 
sleep  that  night  at  Kangston. 

The  air  of  this  place  has  been,  I  believe, 
beneficial  to  us  both.  I  indeed  was  in  toler- 
able health  before  I  set  out,  but  have  ac- 
quired since  I  came,  both  a  better  appetite 
and  a  knack  of  sleeping  almost  as  much  in  a 
single  night  as  formerly  in  two.  Whether 
double  quantities  of  that  article  will  be  favor- 
able to  me  as  a  poet,  time  must  show.  About 
myself,  however,  I  care  little,  being  made 
of  materials  so  tough,  as  not  to  threaten  me 
even  now,  at  the  end  of  so  many  lustrumSy 
with  anything  like  a  speedy  dissolution.  My 
chief  concern  has  been  aoout  Mrs.  Unwin, 
and  my  chief  comfort  at  this  moment  is, 
that  she  likewise  has  received,  I  hope,  con- 
siderable benefit  by  the  journey. 

Tell  my  dear  George  that  I  begin  to  long 
to  behold  him  again,  and,  did  it  not  savor  of 
ingratitude  to  the  friend  under  whose  roof  I 
am  so  happy  at  present,  should  be  impatient 
to  find  myself  once  more  under  yours. 

Adieu !  my  dear  Catharina.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  add  in  the  way  of  news,  except  that 
Romney  has  drawn  me  in  crayons,  by  the 
suflfrage  of  all  here,  extremely  like.    W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS.* 

Eartham,  Aug.  96, 17B3. 
My  dear  Sir, — ^Your  kind  but  very  affect- 
ing letter  found  me  not  at  Weston,  to  which 
place  it  was  directed,  but  in  a  bower  of  my 
friend  Hayley*s  mden  at  f!artham,  where  I 
was  sitting  wiui  Mrs.  Unwin.  We  both 
knew  the  moment  we  saw  it  from  whom  it 
came,  and,  observing  a  red  seal,  both  com- 

*  This  amiable  and  mach  esteemed  character,  and  en- 
deared as  one  of  the  friends  of  Oowper,  was  bom  at 
Bishopstone  in  Sufsex,  in  1763.  He  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  PoeUy  at  Oxford  in  1793,  and  died  at  a  premap 
ture  age,  in  ISOl.  His  claims  as  an  author  prlocipally 
rest  on  his  once  popular  poem  of  the  **  Village  Curate.** 
He  also  wrute  **  A  Vindication  of  Uie  Unlrersi^  of  Ox- 
ford from  the  Aspersions  of  Mr.  Gibbon.**  Um  works 
are  published  In  3  rols. 
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forted  ourselves  that  all  was  well  at  Bur- 
wash  :  but  we  soon  felt  that  we  were  not 
called  to  rejoice,  but  to  mourn  with  you  ;* 
we  do  indeed  sincerely  mourn  with  you,  and, 
if  it  will  afford  you  any  consolation  to  know 
it,  you  may  be  assured  that  every  eye  here 
has  testified  what  our  hearts  have  suffered 
for  you.  Your  loss  is  great,  and  your  dis- 
position I  perceive  such  as  exposes  you  to 
feel  the  whole  weight  of  it :  I  will  not  add 
to  your  sorrow  by  a  vain  attempt  to  assuage 
it ;  your  own  good  sense,  and  the  piety  of 
your  principles,  will,  of  course,  suggest  to 
you  the  most  poweriful  motives  of  acquies- 
cence in  the  will  of  God.  You  will  be  sure 
to  recollect  that  the  stroke,  severe  as  it  is,  is 
not  the  stroke  of  an  enemy,  but  of  a  father; 
and  will  find  I  trust,  hereafter,  that  like  a  father 
he  has  done  you  good  by  it  Thousands 
have  been  able  to  say,  and  myself  as  loud  as 
any  of  them,  it  has  been  good  for  me  that  I 
was  afflicted ;  but  time  is  necessary  to  work 
us  to  this  persuasion,  and  in  due  time  it 
shall  be  yours.  Mr.  Hayley,  who  tenderly 
sympathizes  with  you,  has  enjoined  me  to 
send  you  as  pressing  an  invitation  as  I  can 
frame,  to  join  me  at  this  place.  I  have  every 
motive  to  wish  your  consent;  both  your 
benefit  and  my  own,  which,  I  believe,  would 
be  abundantly  answered  by  your  coming, 
ought  to  make  me  eloquent  in  such  a  cause. 
Here  you  will  find  silence  and  retirement  in 
perfection,  when  you  would  seek  them  ;  and 
here  such  company  as  I  have  no  doubt  would 
suit  you,  all  cheeitul,  but  not  noisy ;  and  all 
alike  disposed  to  love  you :  you  and  I  seem 
to  have  here  a  £ur  opportunity  of  meeting. 
It  were  a  pity  we  should  be  in  the  same 
county  and  not  come  together.  I  am  here 
till  the  seventeenth  of  September,  an  interval 
that  will  afford  you  time  to  make  the  ne<*es- 
sary  arrangements,  and  to  gratify  me  at  last 
with  an  interview,  which  I  have  long  desired. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  that  I  may  have 
double  pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  expecting 
as  well  as  that  of  seeing  you. 

^Irs.  Uuwin,  I  thank  God,  though  still  a 
sufferer  by  her  last  illness,  is  much  better, 
and  has  received  considerable  benefit  by  the 
air  of  Eartham.  She  adds  to  mine  her  affec- 
tionate compliments,  and  joins  me  and  Hay- 
ley  in  this  invitation. 

Mr.  Romney  is  here,  and  a  young  man  a 
cousin  of  mine.  I  tell  you  who  we  are,  that 
you  may  not  be  afraid  of  us. 

Adieu!  May  the  Comforter  of  all  the 
afflicted,  who  seek  him,  be  yours!  God 
bless  you !  W.  C. 

TO  LADY   HESKETH. 

Eartham,  Aug.  96, 1793. 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  my  dearest  coz.,  but, 
•Mr  HnrdSsbMlJaitkMtartTorlieaiiter. 


in  a  new  scene  and  surrounded  with  sti-ange 
objects,  I  find  my  powers  of  thinking  dissi- 
pated to  a  degree,  that  makes  it  difficult  to  me 
even  to  write  a  letter,  and  even  a  letter  to  vou ; 
but  such  a  letter  as  I  can,  I  will,  and  have 
the  fairest  chance  to  succeed  this  morning, 
Hayley,  Romney,  Hayley*8  son,  and  Bean, 
being  all  gone  together  to  the  sea  for  bathing. 
The  sea,  you  must  know,  is  nine  miles  off,  ao 
that,  unless  stupidity  prevent,  I  shall  hare 
opportunity  to  write  not  only  to  you,  but  to 
poor  Hurdis  also,  who  is  broken-hearted  for 
the  loss  of  his  favorite  sister,  lately  dead; 
and  whose  letter,  giving  an  account  of  it» 
which  1  ijeceived  yesterfiiy,  drew  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  all  our  party.  My  only  comfort 
respecting  even  yourself  is,  that  you  write 
in  good  spirits,  and  assure  me  that  you  are 
in  a  state  of  recovery;  otherwise  I  should 
mourn  not  only  for  Hurdis,  but  for  myself, 
lest  a  certain  event  should  reduce  me,  and  in 
a  short  time  too,  to  a  situation  as  distressing 
as  his ;  for  though  nature  designed  you  only 
for  my  cousin,  you  have  had  a  sister^s  place 
in  my  affections  ever  since  I  knew  you.  The 
reason  is,  I  suppose,  that,  having  no  sister, 
the  daughter  of  my  own  mother,  I  thought  it 
proper  to  have  one,  the  daughter  of  yours. 
Certain  it  is,  that  I  can  by  no  means  afford 
to  lose  you,  and  that,  unless  you  will  be 
upon  honor  with  me  to  give  me  always  a 
true  account  of  yourself,  at  least  when  we 
are  not  together,  1  shall  always  be  nnhappy, 
because  always  suspicious  that  you  deceive 
me. 

Now  for  ourselves.  I  am,  without  the 
least  dissimulation,  in  good  health  ;  my  ^pir* 
its  are  about  as  good  as  you  have  ever  seen 
them ;  and  if  increase  of  appetite,  and  a 
double  portion  of  sleep,  be  advantageous^ 
such  are  the  advantages  that  I  have  receired 
from  this  migration.  As  to  that  gloominess 
of  mind,  which  I  have  had  these  twenty 
years,  it  cleaves  to  me  even  here,  and,  could 
I  be  translated  to  Paradise,  unless  I  left  my 
body  behind  me,  would  cleave  to  me  even 
there  also.  It  is  my  companion  for  life,  aod 
nothing  will  ever  <uvorce  us.  So  much  for 
myself.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  evidently  the  better 
for  her  jaunt,  though  by  no  means  as  she 
was  before  this  last  attack;  still  wanting 
help  when  she  would  rise  from  her  seat,  and 
a  support  in  walking;  but  she  is  able  to  o^ 
more  exercise  than  slie  could  at  home,  aid 
moves  with  rather  a  less  tottering  step.  God 
knows  what  he  designs  for  roe,  but  wheo  I 
see  those  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  mvself 
distempered  and  enfeebled,  and  myself  as 
strong  as  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  tremble 
for  the  solitude  in  which  a  few  years  may 
place  me.  I  wish  her  and  you  to  die  before 
me,  but  not  till  I  am  more  likely  to  follow 
immediately.    Enough  of  this ! 

Romney  has  drawn  me  in  erayona*  aod,  to 
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the  opinion  of  all  here,  with  his  best  hand, 
and  with  the  most  exact  resemblance  pos- 
sible.* 

The  seventeenth  of  September  is  the  day 
en  which  I  intend  to  leave  Eartham.  We 
shall  then  have  been  six  weeks  resident 
here ;  a  holiday  time  lonj^  enongh  for  a  man 
who  has  much  to  do.    And  now,  farewell ! 

W.  C. 

P.  S.  Hayley,  whose  love  for  me  seems 
to  be  truly  that  of  a  brother,  has  given  me 
his  picture,  drawn  by  Romney,  about  fiileen 
yean  ago ;  an  admirable  likeness. 


TO  MBS.  CHARLOTTE  SMITH.f 

Eartham,  Sept,  1799. 
Dear  Madam, — Your  two  counsellors  are 
of  one  mind.  We  both  are  of  opinion  that 
you  will  do  well  to  make  your  second  vol- 
ume a  suitable  companion  to  the  first,  by 
embellishing  it  in  the  same  manner;  and 
have  no  doubt,  considering  the  well-deserved 
popularity  of  your  verse,  that  the  expense 
will  bo  amply  refunded  by  tlie  public. 

I  would  give  you,  madam,  not  my  counsel 
only,  but  consolation  also,  were  I  not  dis- 
qualified  for  that  delightful  service  by  a 
great  dearth  of  it  in  my  own  experience.  I 
too  often  seek  but  cannot  find  it  Of  this, 
however,  I  can  assure  you,  if  that  may  at  all 
comfort  you,  that  both  my  friend  Hayley  and 
myself  most  truly  sympathize  with  you  un- 
der all  your  sufferings.  Neither  have  you,  I 
am  persuaded,  in  any  degree  lost  the  interest 
you  always  had  in  him,  or  your  claim  to  any 
service  that  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  render 
you.  Had  vou  no  other  title  to  his  esteem, 
his  respect  for  your  talents,  and  his  feelings 
for  your  misfortunes,  must  ensure  to  you 
the  friendifhip  of  such  a  man  forever.  I 
know,  however,  there  are  seasons  when, 
look  which  way  we  will,  we  see  the  same 
dismal  gloom  enveloping  all  objects.  This 
is  itself  an  affliction;  ana  the  worse,  because 
it  makes  us  think  our^elveH  more  unhappy 
than  we  are\'  and  at  such  a  season  it  is,  I 
doubt  not,  that  you  suspect  a  diminution  of 
our  friend's  zeal  to  serve  you. 

I  was  much  struck  by  an  expression  in 
your  letter  to  Hayley,  where  you  say  that 
you  "will  endeavor  to  take  an  interest  in 
green  leaves  again."  This  seems  the  sound 
of  my  own  voice  reflected  to  me  from  a  dis- 
tance; I  have  so  often  had  the  same  thought 
and  de«ire.  A  day  scarcely  passes,  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  I  do  not  contem- 
plate the  trees  so  soon  to  be  stript,  and  say, 
•*  Perhaps  I  shall  never  see  you  clothed 
again.'*  Every  year,  as  it  passes,  makes  this 
expectation  more  reasonable;  and  the  year 

*  This  portniU  b  nov  In  tbe  poneaaioD  of  Dr.  Johnson^ 
fluntlr. 
t  frlfaSe  comsapooctoiiee. 


with  me  cannot  be  very  distant,  when  the 
event  will  verify  it.  Well,  may  God  grant 
us  a  good  hope  of  arriving  in  due  time 
where  the  leaves  never  fall,  and  all  will  be 
right ! 

Mrs.  Unwin,  I  think,  is  a  little  better  than 
when  you  saw  her;  but  still  so  feeble  as  to 
keep  me  in  a  state  of  continual  apprehen- 
sion. I  live  under  the  point  of  a  sword  sus- 
pended by  a  hair.  Adieu,  my  dear  madam  ; 
and  believe  me  to  remain  your  sincere  and 
affectionate  humble  servant,  W.  C, 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Eaitham,  Sept  9, 1793, 

My  dearest  Cousin, — ^I  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, to  send  you  one  more  letter,  or  at 
least,  if  possible,  once  more  to  send  you 
something  like  one,  before  we  leave  Earth- 
am.    But  I  am  in  truth  so  unaccountably 
local  in  the  use  of  my  pen,  that,  like  the 
man  in  the  fiible,  who  could  leap  well  no- 
where but  at  Rhodes,  I  seem  incapable  of 
writing  at  all,  except  at  Weston.    This  is, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  a  delightful 
place ;  more  beautiful  scenery  I  have  never 
beheld,  nor  expect  to  behold ;  but  the  charms 
of  it,  uncommon  as  they  are,  have  not  in  the 
least  alienated  my  affections  from  Weston. 
The  genius  of  that  place  suits  me  better,  it 
has  an  air  of  snug  concealment,  in  which  a 
disposition  like  mine  feels  peculiarly  grati- 
fied ;  whereas  here  I  see  from  every  window 
woods  like  forests,  and  hills  like  mountains, 
a  wildness,  in  short,  that  rather  increases  my 
natural  melancholy,  and  which,  were  it  not 
for  the  agreeablcs  1  find  within,  would  soon 
convince  me  that  mere  change  of  place  can 
avail   me   little.     Accordiii^rly,  I   have   not 
looked  out  for  a  house  in  Sussex,  nor  shall. 
The  intended  day  of  our  departure  contin- 
ues to  be  the  seventeenth.     1  liope  to  re-con- 
duct Mrs.  Unwin  to   the   Lodge  with  hei 
health  considerably  mended ;   but  it  is  in  the 
article  of  speech  chiefly,  and  in  her  powers 
of  walking,  that  she  is  sensible  of  much  im- 
provement.   Her  sight  and  her  hand  still  fail 
her,  so  that  she  can  neither  read  nor  work ; 
both  mortifying  circumstances  to  her,  who  is 
never  willingly  idle. 

On  the  eighteenth  I  purpose  to  dine  with 
the  Greneral,  and  to  rest  that  night  at  King- 
ston, but  the  pleasure  I  shall  have  in  the  in- 
terview will  hardly  be  greater  than  the  pain 
I  shall  feel  at  the  end  of  it,  for  we  shall  part, 
probably  to  meet  no  more. 

Johnny,  I  know,  has  told  you  that  Mr. 
Hurdis  is  here.  Distressed  by  the  loss  of 
his  sister,  he  has  renounced  the  place  where 
she  died  forever,  and  is  about  to  enter  on  a 
new  course  of  life  at  Oxford.  You  would 
admire  him  much,  he  is  gentle  in  his  maaners, 
and  delicate  in  his  person,  resembling  our 
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poor  friend,  Unwin,  both  in  face  and  figure, 
more  than  any  one  I  have  seen.  But  he  has 
not,  at  least  he  has  not  at  present,  his  vi- 
vacity. 

1  have  corresponded  since  I  came  here  with 
Mrs.  Courtenay,  and  had  yesterday  a  very 
kind  letter  from  her. 

Adieu,  my  dear;  may  God  bless  you. 
Write  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can  after  the 
twentieth.  I  shall  then  be  at  Weston,  and 
indulging  myself  in  the  hope  that  I  shall  ere 
long  see  you  there  also.  W.  C. 

Hayley,  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  employed  their  time  at  EUrtham,  ob- 
serves, ^  Homer  was  not  the  immediate  object 
of  our  attention.  The  morning  hours  that 
we  could  bestow  upon  books  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  a  complete  revisal  and  correction 
of  all  the  translations,  which  my  friend  had 
finished,  from  the  Latin  and  Italian  poetry  of 
Milton :  and  we  generally  amused  ourselves 
after  dinner  in  forming  together  a  rapid  met^ 
rical  version   of  Andreini's    Adamo.^     He 

*  This  It  one  of  those  scaroe  and  cnrioiis  books  whidi 
Is  not  to  be  procured  without  diflBculty.  It  is  a  drunatic 
repreeentatioD  of  the  Fall,  remarkable,  not  so  much  for 
any  peculiar  vigor,  either  in  the  conception  or  execution 
of  the  plan,  as  for  exhibiting  that  mode  of  celebrating 
sacred  subjects,  formerly  known  under  the  appellation 
of  mysteries.  A  further  interest  is  also  attached  to  it 
from  the  popular  persuasion  that  this  work  first  sug- 
ffested  to  Milton  the  design  of  his  Paradise  Lost.  There 
U  the  same  allegorical  imagery,  and  sufficient  to  form 
the  frame-work  of  thai  immortal  poem.  Johnson,  in  his 
Life  of  Milton,  alludes  to  the  report,  without  arriving  at 
any  decided  conclusion  on  the  subject,  but  states,  that 
MUton^s  original  intention  was  to  have  formed,  not  a  nar- 
rative, but  a  dramatic  work,  and  that  he  subeequenUy 
began  to  reduce  It  to  its  present  form,  about  the  year 
I6&5.  Some  sketches  of  this  plan  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Dr.  Joseph  Wai^ 
ton  and  Hayley  both  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Adamo  of  Andreini  first  suggested  the  hint  of  the  Parar 
dise  Lost. 

That  the  Italians  claim  this  honor  for  their  countryman 
Is  evident  from  the  following  passage  from  Tlraboschi, 
which,  tu  those  of  our  readers  who  are  conversMit  with 
that  language,  will  be  an  Interesting  quotation.  **Certo 
benche  L* Adamo  dell  Andreini  ma  in  confronto  dell 
Paradiso  Perduto  clb  che  A 11  Poema  dl  Ennio  In  confinonto 
a  quel  dl  VirgUlo,  nondimeno  non  po^  negarei  che  le 
idee  glgantesche,  delle  quail  V  autore  Inglcse  ha  abbeilito 
il  Buo  Poema,  di  Satana,  che  entra  nel  Paradiao  terreslre, 
e  arde  d*  invidia  al  vedere  la  Midta  dell*  Uumo,  del 
oongresso  de  DomonJ,  dolla  battagliadegli  Angioli  ciintra 
Lucifero,  e  plu  altre  sommigliantl  Iramagini  veggonsi 
nell*  ^dawto  adorobrate  per  inodo,  che  a  roe  sembra  molto 
credibile,  che  anche  il  Miltoa  dalle  immoodezze,  se  cosi 
^  lecito  dire,  dell*  Andreini  raccoffllease  Toro,  di  cui 
adomo  U  suo  Poema.  Per  altro  VJdawu  dell*  Andreini, 
benche  abbia  alcuni  tratti  dl  peaslmo  gusto,  ne  hk  altri 
ancora,  che  si  posson  proporre  come  modeUo  dl  excel- 
lente  poesla.** 

It  is  no  diaparagBment  to  Milton  to  have  been  indebted 
to  the  conoeptioDS  of  another  for  the  origin  of  his  great 
undertaking.  If  Milton  borrowed,  It  was  to  repay  with 
largeness  w  interoat.  The  only  use  that  he  made  of  the 
suggestion  was,  to  stamp  upon  it  the  Immortality  oi  his 
own  crcMOlve  genius,  and  to  produce  a  work  which  is  des- 
tined to  survive  to  the  latest  period  of  British  literature. 

For  fluiher  Information  on  this  subject,  we  refer  the 
roader  to  the  **  Inquiry  Into  the  Origin  of  Paradise  Lost,** 
In  Tbdd*s  excellent  edition  of  Milton;  and  In  Hayley*s 
Life  of  Milton  wtU  be  found  Oowper*B  and  llavley*B  jobt 
version  of  the  first  tliree  acta  of  tba  Adaoio  above  men- 
tioned. 

In  addraon  to  tba  Adamo  of  AndretnU  MUtoo  Is  said 
lo  bava  been  iDdabted  to  the  Du  Bartaa  of  Sytvaater,  and 
to  tba  Adanui  Sxnl  of  Grottua.    Hayley,  In  hia  Ulb  of 


also  mentions  the  interest  excited  in  Cow- 
per*8  mind  hy  his  son,  a  fine  boy  of  eleven 
years,  whose  uncommon  talents  and  eogagiog 
qualities  endeared  him  so  much  to  the  poet, 
that  he  allowed  and  invited  him  to  criticise 
his  Homer.  A  specimen  of  this  juveniJe 
criticism  will  appear  in  the  future  correspom^ 
ence.  This  interesting  boy,  with  a  young 
companion,  employed  themselves  regularly 
twice  a  day  in  drawing  Mrs.  Unwin  in  a 
commodious  garden-chair,  round  the  airy  hill 
at  Eartham.  ^  To  Cowper  and  to  me,^  h^ 
adds,  **  it  was  a  very  pleasing  speotacle  to  see 
the  benevolent  vivacity  of  blooming  youth 
thus  continually  laboring  for  the  ease,  health, 
and  amusement  of  disamed  age.** 

The  reader  will  perceive  from  the  last 
letter,  that  Cowper,  amused  as  he  waa  with 
the  scenery  of  Sussex,  began  to  feel  the 
powerful  attraction  of  home. 


TO  MBS.  GOURTENAT,*  W£ST01l-UHDEBWOOD.{ 

Eartham,  Sept  te,  1799. 

My  dear  Catharina, — ^I  am  not  so  uncour- 
teous  a  knight  as  to  leave  your  last  kind 
letter,  and  the  last  I  hope  that  I  shall  receive 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  without  an  attempt, 
at  least,  to  acknowledge  and  to  send  you 
something  in  the  shape  of  an  answer  to*  it; 
but,  having  been  obliged  to  dose  myself  last 
night  with  laudanum,  on  account  of  a  little 
nervous  fever,  to  which  I  am  always  subject, 
and  for  which  I  find  it  the  best  remedy,  I  feel 
myself  this  morning  particularly  under  the  iiw 
fluence  of  Lethean  vapors,  and,  conseqneutly, 
in  danger  of  beings  uncommonly  stupid! 

You  could  hardly  have  sent  me  intelligence 
that  would  have  gratified  me  more  than  thai 
of  my  two  dear  rriends,  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Throckmorton,  having  departed  from  Paris 
two  days  before  the  terrible  10th  of  August 
1  have  had  many  anxious  thoughts  on  their 

Milton,  enamenUes  also  a  brief  list  of  Italian  wnteni 
who  may  possibly  have  thrown  some  suiegesUom  loic 
the  mind  of  the  poet.  But  the  boldest  act  of  ImposBkai 
ever  recorded  In  the  annals  of  Uteratur&i  Is  the  dunfa 
preferred  affiUnst  Milton  by  Lauder,  who  eodeanuvd  lo 
prove  that  ne  was  **  the  wont  and  irreati^  of  all  jlac^ 
ries.**  He  asserted  that  ^  Milton  had  bormw«d  tbem^ 
stance  of  whole  books  together,  and  that  Iberc  was 
scarcely  a  single  Ibooffht  or  senUroent  In  bis  poem  vkidb 
he  had  not  stolen  ftrom  some  aatbor  or  otmr,  »9t«ii^ 
standing  his  vain  pretence  to  Uiimfa  muatumi^ttd  ytt  m 
prose  or  rhfrnt.""  In  support  of  tbis  chance,  be  vsa  baaa 
enough  to  corrupt  tbe  text  of  those  poets,  whom  be  pro- 
duced as  evidences  against  the  originality  of  MiltotK  bj 
interpolating  several  verses  either  of  his  own  fabriottiaAi 
or  from  the  LaUn  translation  of  Parnditt  l^tt^  by  WiK 
liAm  Hog.  Thia  ffrosa  Ubel  be  eoUUed  ao  *^  tamj  km 
Milton*s  Use  and  imitation  of  the  Modem  ;**  aad  so  te 
imposed  on  Dr.  Johnson,  by  bis  i^resentalSoaa,  w  » 
prevail  opon  him  to  Aimlah  a  pre<bce  to  his  work.   T1» 

Eubllc  are  Indebted  to  Dr.  Dooglaa,  lb*  BMkop  04*  Salto- 
ury.  for  first  detecting  thb  ImpoaUuv,  in  a  iiiiiildn  en- 
titled "^MUton  TindlcAted  txrsm  ttwdiMve  «<  n^isH— 
brought  against  bim  by  Mr.  Lander.**  tbtta  ariw wl  to 
Infemy  and  contempt,  be  made  a  pnbMc  rnfaataitiin  of 
his  error,  and  soon  alUir  qolttad  frgtini  tm  fkm 
Indies,  where  be  died  io  ItTL 
*  Now  Dowager  Lady  Tbrockniorto^ 
t  Private 
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Iboeoant;  and  am  truly  happy  to  learn  that 
they  have  sought  a  more  peaceful  region, 
while  it  WBs  yet  permitted  them  to  do  so. 
They  will  not,  I  trust,  revisit  those  scenes  of 
tumult  and  horror  while  they  shall  continue 
to  merit  that  description.  We  are  here  all 
of  one  mind  respecting  the  cause  in  which 
the  Parisians  are  engaged ;  wish  them  a  fVee 
people,  and  as  happy  as  they  can  wish  them- 
Belves.  Bat  their  conduct  has  not  always 
pleased  us ;  we  are  shocked  at  their  sangui- 
nary proceedings,  and  begin  to  fear,  myself 
in  particular,  tmit  they  MriTl  prove  themselves 
onworthy,  because  incapable  of  enjoying  it, 
ef  the  inestimable  blessing  of  liberty.  My 
daily  toast  is,  Sobriety  and  freedom  to  the 
French;  for  they  seem  as  destitute  of  the 
former  as  they  are  eager  to  secure  the  latter. 

We  still  hold  our  purpose  of  leaving  Earth- 
am  on  the  aeventeenth ;  and  again  my  fears 
on  Mrs.  Unwinds  account  be^n  to  trouble 
rae;  but  they  are  now  not  quite  so  reason- 
able as  in  the  first  instance.  If  she  could 
bear  the  fatigue  of  travelling  then,  she  is 
more  equal  to  it  at  present ;  and,  supposing 
that  nothing  happens  to  alarm  her,  which  is 
very  probable,  may  be  ttpected  to  reach 
Weston  in  much  better  conaition  than  when 
she  left  it  Her  improvement,  however,  is 
chiefly  in  her  looks,  and  in  the  articles  of 
f  peaking  and  walking ;  for  she  can  neither 
rirte  from  her  chair  without  help,  nor  walk 
without  a  support,  nor  read,  nor  use  her 
needle.  Give  my  love  to  the  good  doctor, 
and  make  him  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
his  patient,  since  he,  of  all  men,  seems  to 
have  the  best  right  to  know  it 

T  am  proud  that  you  are  pleased  with  the 
Epitaph*  I  sent  you,  and  shall  be  still  prouder 
to  see  it  perpetuated  by  the  chisel.  It  is  all 
that  I  have  done  since  here  I  came,  and  all 
that  I  have  been  able  to  do.  I  wished,  in- 
deed, to  have  requited  Romney,  for  his  well- 
drawn  copy  of  me,  in  rhyme ;  and  have  more 
than  once  or  twic^  attempted  it ;  but  I  find, 
like  the  man  in  the  fable,  who  could  leap 
«nly  at  Rhodes,  thnt  verse  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  me,  except  at  Weston. — ^Tell  my  friend 
George  that  I  am  every  d.iy  mindful  of  him, 
and  ^ways  love  him;  and  bid  him  by  no 
means  to  vex  himself  about  the  tardiness  of 
Andrew8.f  Remember  me  affectionately  to 
William,  and  to  Pitcaim,  whom  I  shall  hope 
to  find  with  you  at  my  return ;  and,  should 
yon  aee  Mr.  Buchaimn,  to  him  also.  I  have 
now  charged  yon  with  commissions  enow, 
aod  havinc^  addfed  Mrs.  Unwin's  best  compli- 
menta,  and  told  you  that  I  long  to  see  you 
again,  will  conclude  myself, 
My  dear  Catharina, 

Most  truly  yours,     W.  C. 


*  Ob  Flopi,  laAj  Tbroekmorton^  dofr. 
r  A  itoM-iDMOB,  who  w«t  making  • 

,  ot  BOSMT. 


ptidotHl  tor  Ml 


Their  departure  from  Eartham  was  a  scene 
of  affecting  interest,  and  a  perfect  contrast  to 
the  gaiety  of  their  arrival.  Anxious  to  re- 
lieve the  mind  of  Haylcy  from  any  apprehen- 
sion for  their  safety,  Cowper  addressed  to 
him  the  following  letter  from  Kingston. 

TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

The  San,  at  Kti«Btoo,  Sept  18, 1708. 

My  dear  Brother, — With  no  sinister  acci- 
dent to  retard  or  terrify  us,  we  find  ourselves 
at  a  qtuirter  before  one,  arrived  safe  at  King- 
ston. I  left  you  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
with  a  heavy  heart  took  leave  of  our  dear 
Tom,*  at  the  bottom  of  the  cbalk-hill.  But, 
soon  after  this  last  separation,  my  troubles 
gushed  from  my  eyes,  and  then  I  was  better. 

We  must  now  prepare  for  our  visit  to  the 
General.  I  add  no  more,  therefore,  than  our 
dearest  remembrances  and  prayers  that  God 
may  bless  you  and  yours,  and  reward  you 
an  hundred-fold  for  all  your  kindness.  Tell 
Tom  I  shall  always  hold  him  dear  for  his  af- 
fectionate attentions  to  Mrs.  Unwin.  From 
her  heart  the  memory  of  him  can  never  be 
erased.  Johnny  loves  you  all,  and  has  his 
share  in  all  these  acknowledgments. 

Adieu!  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Sept  21, 1708. 

My  dear  Hayley, — Chaos  himself,  even  the 
chaos  of  Milton,  is  not  surrounded  with  more 
confusion,  nor  has  a  mind  more  completely 
in  a  hubbub,  than  I  experience  at  the  present 
moment  At  our  first  arrival,  after  long  ab- 
sence, we  find  a  hundred  orders  to  servants 
necessary,  a  thousand  things  to  be*  restored 
to  their  proper  places,  and  an  endless  variety 
of  minutiae  to  be  adjusted;  which,  though 
individually  of  little  importance,  are  momen- 
tous in  the  aggregate.  In  these  circumstan- 
ces I  find  myself  so  indisposed  to  writing, 
that,  save  to  yourself,  I  would  on  no  account 
attempt  it ;  but  to  you  I  will  give  such  a  re- 
cital as  I  can  of  all  that  has  passed  since  I 
sent  you  that  short  note  Arom  Kingston, 
knowing  that,  if  it  be  a  perplexed  recitu,  you 
will  consider  the  cause  and  pardon  it  I  will 
begin  with  a  remark  in  which  I  am  inclined 
to  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  there 
is  sometimes  more  true  heroism  passing  in  a 
comer,  and  on  occasions  that  make  no  noise 
in  the  world,  than  has  often  been  exercised 
by  those  whom  that  world  esteems  her 
greatest  heroes,  and  on  occasions  the  most 
illustrious.  1  hope  so  at  least;  for  all  the 
heroism  I  have  to  boast,  and  all  the  oppor- 
tunities 1  have  of  displajring  any,  are  of  a 
private  nature.  After  writing  the  note,  I 
immediately  began  to  prepare  for  my  api 
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r>iiited  visit  to  Ham ;  but  the  smuggles  that 
had  with  my  own  spirit,  laboring  as  I  did 
under  the  most  dreadful  dejection,  are  never 
to  be  told.  I  would  have  given  the  world  to 
have  been  excused.  I  went,  however,  and 
carried  my  point  against  myself^  with  a  heart 
riven  asunder — ^I  have  reasons  for  all  this 
anxiety,  which  I  cannot  relate  now.  The 
visit,  however  passed  off  well,  and  we  re- 
turned in  the  Oark  to  Kingston ;  I,  with  a 
lighter  heart  than  I  had  known  since  my  de- 
parture from  Eartham,  and  Mary  too,  for  she 
had  suffered  hardly  less  than  myself,  and 
chiefly  on  my  account  That  night  we  rested 
well  in  our  inn,  and  at  twenty  minutes  after 
eight  next  morning  set  off  for  London ;  ex- 
actly at  ten  we  reached  Mr.  Rose's  door;  we 
drank  a  dish  of  chocolate  with  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded, Mr.  Rose  riding  with  us  as  far  as  St. 
Alban's.  From  this  time  we  met  with  no 
impediment  In  the  dark,  and  in  a  storm,  at 
eight  at  night,  we  found  ourselves  at  our 
own  back-door.  Mrs.  Unwin  was  very  near 
slipping  out  of  the  chair  in  which  she  was 
taken  n'om  the  chaise,  but  at  last  was  landed 
safe.  We  all  have  had  a  good  night,  and 
are  all  well  this  morning. 
God  bless  you,  my  dearest  brother. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Oct.  S,  1793. 

My  dear  Hayley, — A  bad  ni^ht,  succeeded 
by  an  east  wind,  and  a  sky  all  m  sables,  have 
such  an  effect  on  my  spirits,  that,  if  I  did  not 
consult  my  own  comfort  more  than  yours,  I 
should  not  write  to^y,  for  I  shall  not  enter- 
tain you  much  •  yet  your  letter,  though  con- 
taining no  very  pleasant  tidings,  has  afforded 
me  some  relief.  It  tells  me,  indeed,  that  you 
have  been  dispirited  vourseif,  and  that  poor 
little  Tom,  the  faithful  *squire  of  ray  Mary, 
has  been  seriously  indisposed.  All  this 
grieves  me :  but  then  there  is  a  warmth  of 
heart  and  a  kindness  in  it  that  do  me  good. 
I  will  endeavor  not  to  repay  you  in  notes 
of  sorrow  and  despondence,  thou^ii  all  my 
sprightly  chords  seem  broken.  In  truth,  one 
day  excepted,  I  have  not  seen  the  day  when 
I  Have  been  cheerful  since  I  left  you.  My 
spirits,  I  think,  are  almost  constantly  lower 
than  they  were ;  the  approach  of  winter  is 
perhaps  the  cause,  and  if  it  is,  I  have  nothing 
better  to  expect  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  assignation  with 
myself,  the  day  of  which  I  said  some  days 
before  it  came,  when  that  day  comes  1  will 
begin  my  dissertations.  Accordingly,  when 
H  came,  I  prepared  to  do  so :  (illed  a  letter- 
case  with  fresh  paper,  furnished  myself  witJi 
a  pretty  good  pen,  and  replenished  my  ink- 
bottle  ;  but,  partly  from  one  cause,  and  partly 
from  another,  chiefly,  however,  from  distress 


and  dejection,  after  writing  and  obliterating 
about  six  lines,  in  the  composition  of  whi^ 
I  spent  near  an  hour,  I  was  obliged  to  relin- 
quish the  attempt  An  attempt  so  unsuc- 
cessful could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  di»- 
hearten  me,  and  it  has  had  that  effect  to  such 
a  degree,  that  I  know  not  when  I  shall  find 
courage  to  make  another.  At  present  1  shall 
certainly  abstain,  since  at  present  I  cannot 
well  afford  to  expose  myself  to  the  danger 
of  a  fresh  mortification.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weelon,  Oca.  13»  nK. 

I  began  a  letter  to  you  vesterday,  my 
dearest  brother,  and  proceedea  through  two 
sides  of  my  sheet,  but  so  much  of  my  ner- 
vous fever  found  its  way  into  it,  that,  looking 
over  it  this  morning,  I  determined  not  to 
send  it 

I  have  risen,  though  not  in  good  spirita, 
yet  in  better  than  I  generally  do  of  late,  and 
therefore  will  not  address  you  in  the  melan- 
choly tone  that  belongs  to  my  worst  feelings. 

1  began  to  be  restless  about  your  portrait 
and  to  say,  how  l^g  shall  I  have  to  wait  for 
it  ?  I  wished  it  here  for  many  reasons ;  the 
sight  of  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  me,  for  I  not 
only  love  but  am  proud  of  you,  as  of  a  con- 
quest made  in  my  old  age.  Johnny  goe^  to 
town  on  Monday,  on  purpose  to  oUl  on 
Romney,  to  whom  he  shall  give  all  proper 
information  concerning  its  conveyance  hither. 
The  name  of  a  man  whom  I  esteem  as  I  do 
Romney,  ought  not  to  be  unmusical  in  my 
ears ;  but  his  name  will  be  so  till  I  shall  haie 
paid  him  a  debt  justly  due  to  him,  by  doin^ 
such  poetical  honors  to  it  as  I  inten<L 
Heaven  knows  when  that  intention  will  be 
executed,  for  the  muse  is  still  as  obdurate 
and  as  coy  as  ever. 

Your  kind  postscript  is  just  arrived,  and 
gives  me  great  pleasure.  When  I  cannot  see 
you  myself,  it  seems  some  comfort  however, 
that  you  have  been  seen  by  another  knovni 
to  me ;  and  who  will  tell  me  in  a  few  dsyA 
that  he  has  seen  you.  Your  wishes  to  dis- 
perse my  melancholy  would,  I  am  sure,  pre- 
vail, did  that  event  depend  on  the  warmth 
and  sincerity  with  which  you  frame  th<»m ; 
but  it  has  bafiled  both  wishes  and  pravers, 
and  those  the  most  fer\'eut  that  could  be 
made,  so  many  years,  that  the  case  seem* 
hopeless.     But  no  more  of  this  at  present 

Vour  verses  to  Austen  are  as  sweet  as  the 
honey  that  they  accompany :  kind,  friendly, 
witty,  and  elegant  I  When  shall  I  be  able  lo 
do  tl>e  like  ?  Perhaps  when  my  Mary,  lik« 
your  Tom,  shall  cea^^  to  be  an  invalid,  I 
may  recover  a  power,  at  least,  to  do  som^ 
thine.     I  Hincen»ly  rejoice  in  the  dear  little 

an  s  restoration.     My  Mary  continues,  I 


man 


hope,  to  mend  a  little. 


W.C 
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TO  MRS.   KING.* 

Oct  14, 17^ 

My  dear  Madam, — ^Your  kind  inquiries  af- 
ter mine  and  Mrs.  Unwinds  health  will  not 
permit  rae  to  be  silent;  though  I  am  and 
have  long  been  so  indisposed  to  writing,  that 
even  a  letter  has  almost  overtasked  me. 

Your  last  but  one  foun^  me  on  the  point 
of  setting  out  for  Sussex,  whither  I  went 
with  Mrs.  Unwin,  on  a  visit  to  my  friend,  Mr. 
Havley.  We  spent  six  weeks  at  Eartham, 
mnd  returned  on  the  nineteenth  of  Septem- 
ber. I  had  hopes  that  change  of  air  and 
change  of  scene  might  be  serviceable  both 
to  my  poor  invalid  and  me.  She,  I  hope, 
has  received  some  benefit ;  and  I  am  not  the 
worse  for  it  myself;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
must  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  boast  of 
much  amendment.  The  time  we  spent  there 
could  not  fail  to  pass  as  agreeably  as  her 
weakness,  and  my  spirits,  at  a  low  ebb, 
would  permit.  Hayley  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
cordial  friends.  His  house  is  elegant;  his 
library  lar^e,  and  well  chosen;  and  he  is 
surrounded  by  the  most  delightful  scenery. 
But  I  have  made  the  experiment  only  to 
prove,  what  indeed  I  knew  before,  that  crea- 
tures are  physicians  of  little  value,  and  that 
health  and  cure  are  from  God  only.  Hence- 
forth, therefore,  I  shall  wait  for  those  bless- 
ings from  Him,  and  expect  them  at  no  other 
band.  In  the  meantime,  I  have  the  comfort 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Unwin,  on 
the  whole,  is  restored  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine  expectations  I  had  when  1  wrote  last; 
and  that,  as  to  myself,  it  is  not  much  other- 
wise with  me  than  it  has  been  these  twenty 
years ;  except  that  this  season  of  the  year  is 
always  unfavorable  to  my  spirits. 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
another  interview  with  Mr.  Martyn ;  and  am 
^lad  that  the  trifles  I  have  sent  you  afforded 
Eim  any  amusement  This  letter  has  already 
given  ^ou  to  understand  that  I  am  at  present 
no  artificer  of  verse ;  and  that,  consequently, 
I  have  nothing  new  to  communicate.  When 
I  have,  I  shall  do  it  to  none  more  readily  than 
to  yourself. 

My  dear  madam. 

Very  affectionately  yours,    W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN   KEWTON.* 

Oct  18,  1703. 

Mjr  dear  Friend, — ^I  thought  that  the  won- 
der bad  been  all  on  my  side,  having  been 
employed  in  wondering  at  your  silence,  as 
long  as  you  at  mine.  Soon  after  our  arrival 
at  Eartham,  I  received  a  letter  from  you, 
which  I  Answered,  if  not  by  the  return  of  the 

*  PHvale  oorrMtpoodeiiea. 


post,  at  least  in  a  day  or  two.  Not  that  I 
should  have  insisted  on  the  ceremonial  of 
letter  for  letter,  during  so  long  a  period, 
could  I  have  found  leisure  to  double  your 
debt ;  but  while  there,  I  had  no  opportunity 
for  writing,  except  now  and  then  a  short  one ; 
for  we  breakfasted  early,  studied  Milton  as 
soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  and  continued  in 
that  employment  till  Mrs.  Unwin  came  forth 
from  her  chamber,  to  whom  all  the  rest  of 
my  time  was  necessarily  devoted.  Our  re- 
turn to  Weston  was  on  the  nineteenth  of 
last  month,  according  to  your  information. 
You  will  naturally  think  that,  in  the  interval, 
I  must  have  had  sufficient  leisure  to  give  you 
notice  of  our  safe  arrival.  But  the  fact  has 
been  otherwise.  I  have  neither  been  well 
myself,  nor  is  Mrs.  Unwin,  though  better,  so 
much  improved  in  her  health  as  not  still  to 
require  my  continual  assistance.  My  disorder 
has  been  the  old  one,  to  which  I  have  been 
subject  so  many  years,  and  especially  about 
this  season — a  nervous  fever;  not,  indeed, 
so  oppressive  as  it  has  sometimes  proved, 
but  sufficiently  alarming  both  to  Mrs.  Unwin 
and  myself,  and  such  as  made  it  neither  easy 
nor  proper  for  me  to  make  much  use  of  my 
pen  while  it  continued.  At  present  I  am 
tolerably  free  from  it ;  a  blessing  for  which 
I  believe  myself  partly  indebted  to  the  use 
of  James's  powder,  in  small  quantities ;  and 
partly  to  a  small  quantity  of  laudanum, 
taken  every  night;  but  chiefly  to  a  manifes- 
tation  of  God's  presence  vouchsafed  to  me 
a  few  days  since;  transient,  indeed,  and 
dimly  seen  through  a  mist  of  many  fears  and 
trouoles,  but  sufficient  to  convince  me,  at 
least  while  the  Enemy's  power  is  a  little  re- 
strained, that  he  has  not  cast  me  off  forever. 
Our  visit  was  a  pleasant  one ;  as  pleasant 
as  Mrs.  Unwin's  weakness  and  the  state  of 
my  spirits,  never  very  good,  would  allow. 
As  to  my  own  health,  I  never  expected  that 
it  would  be  much  improved  by  the  journey  : 
nor  have  I  found  it  so.  Some  benefit,  in- 
deed, I  hoped;  and,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
than  I  found.  But  the  season  was,  after  the 
first  fortnight,  extremely  unfavorable,  stormy, 
and  wet;  and  the  prospects,  though  grand 
and  magnificent,  yet  rather  of  a  melancholy 
cast,  ana  consequently  not  very  propi^^ious  to 
me.  The  cultivated  appearance  of  Weston 
suits  my  frame  of  mind  far  better  than  wild 
hills  that  aspire  to  be  mountains,  covered  with 
vast  unfrequented  woods,  and  here  and  there 
affording  a  peep  between  their  summits  at 
the  distant  ocean.  Within  doors  all  was 
hospitality  and  kindness,  but  the  scenery 
uxmld  have  its  effect ;  and,  though  delightfiu 
in  the  extreme  to  those  who  lud  spirits  to 
bear  it,  was  too  gloomy  for  me. 
Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

Most  sincerely, 

W.C. 
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TO  JOHH  JOHnSOlf,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Oct.  19, 1798. 

My  dearest  Johnny, — You  are  too  useful 
when  you  are  here  not  to  be  missed  on  a  hun- 
dred occasions  daily ;  and  too  much  domesti- 
cated with  us  not  to  be  regretted  always.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  your  month  or  six  weeks 
will  not  be  like  many  that  I  have  known,  ca- 
pable of  being  drawn  out  into  any  length 
whatever,  and  productive  of  nothing  but  dis- 
appointment. 

J  have  done  nothing  since  you  went,  ex- 
cept that  I  have  composed  the  better  half  of 
a  sonnet  to  Romney;  yet  even  this  ought  to 
bear  an  earlier  date,  for  I  began  to  be  haunt- 
ed with  a  desire  to  do  it  long  before  we  came 
out  of  Sussex,  and  have  cuiily  attempted  it 
ever  since. 

It  would  be  well  for  the  reading  part  of 
the  world,  if  the  writing  part  were,  many  of 
them,  as  dull  as  I  am.  Yet  even  this  small 
produce,  which  my  sterile  intellect  has  hard- 
ly yielded  at  last,  may  serve  to  convince  you 
that  in  point  of  spirits  I  am  not  worse. 

In  fact,  I  am  a  little  better.  The  powders 
and  the  laudanum  together  have,  for  the 
present  at  least,  abated  the  fever  that  con- 
sumes them;  and  in  measure  as  the  fever 
abates,  I  acquire  a  less  discouraging  view  of 
things,  and  with  it  a  little  power  to  exert 
myself. 

In  the  evenings  I  read  Baker's  Chronicle 
to  Mrs.  Unwin,  living  no  other  history,  and 
hope  in  time  to  be  as  well  versed  in  it  as  his 
admirer,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 

W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHHSOH,  ESQ. 

WettoD,  Oct.  93,  I79S. 

My  dear  Johnny, — ^Here  I  am,  with  I  know 
not  how  many  letters  to  answer,  and  no  time 
to  do  it  in.  I  exhort  you,  therefore,  to  set  a 
proper  value  on  this,  as  proving  your  priority 
m  my  attentions,  though  in  other  respects 
ikely  to  be  of  little  value. 

You  do  well  to  sit  for  your  picture,  and 
give  very  sufficient  reasons  for  doing  it ;  you 
will  also,  I  doubt  not,  take  care  that  when 
future  generations  shall  look  at  it,  some  spec- 
tator or  other  shall  say,  this  is  the  picture  of 
a  good  nan  and  a  useful  one. 

And  now  God  bless  you  my  dear  Johnny. 
I  proceed  much  after  the  old  rate ;  rising 
cheerless  and  distressed  in  the  morning,  and 
brightening  a  little  as  the  day  goes  on. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weeton,  Oct  %,  1798. 

Nothing  done,  my  dearest  brother,  nor 
likely  to  be  done  at  present ;  yet  I  purpose 
in  a  day  or  two  to  make  another  attempt,  to 


which,  however,  I  shall  addresa  myself  with 
fear  and  trembling,  like  a  man  who,  having 
sprained  his  wrist,  dreads  to  use  it  I  hare 
not,  indeed,  like  such  a  man,  injured  myself 
by  any  extraordinary  exertion,  but  seem  as 
much  enfeebled  as  ii  I  had.  The  conscious- 
ness that  there  is  so  much  to  do,  and  nothing 
done,  is  a  burden  I  am  not  able  to  bear. 
Milton  especially  ia  my  grievance,  and  I  might 
almost  as  well  oe  haunted  by  his  ghost  as 
goaded  with  continual  reproaches  for  neg- 
lecting him.  I  will  therefore  begin:  I  wul 
do  my  best ;  and  if,  ajfter  all,  that  beat  prove 
good  for  nothing,  I  wUl  even  send  the  notes, 
worthless  as  they  are,  that  I  have  made  al- 
ready ;  a  measure  very  disagreeable  to  my 
self,  and  to  which  nothing  but  necessity  shall 
compel  me.  I  shall  rejoice  to  see  thoee  new 
samples  of  your  biography,*  which  ymk  give 
me  to  expect 

Allons!  Courage! — ^Here  comes  some- 
thing, however;  produced  after  a  gestation  as 
long  as  that  of  a  pregnant  woman.  It  is  the 
debt  long  unpaid,  tne  compliment  due  to 
Romney ;  and  if  it  has  your  approbation,  1 
will  send  it,  or  you  may  send  it  for  me.  I 
must  premise,  however,  Uiat  I  intended  notb>^ 
ing  less  than  a  sonnet  when  I  began.  I  know 
not  why,  but  I  said  to  myself,  it  shall  not  be 
a  sonnet ;  accordingly  I  attempted  it  in  one 
sort  of  measure,  then  in  a  second,  then  in  a 
third,  till  I  had  made  the  trial  in  half  a  dozen 
different  kinds  of  shorter  verse,  and  behold 
it  is  a  sonnet  at  last    The  fiites  would  have 


it  so. 


TO  GEORGE  ROMNEY,  ESQ. 


Romney !  expert  infallibly  to  trace, 
On  chart  or  canvas,  not  the  form  alone. 
And  semblance,  but,  however  faintly  shown. 
The  mind's  impression  too  on  every  face, 
With  strokes,  that  time  ought  never  to  erase : 
Thou  hast  so  pencill'd  mine,  that  though  1  owb 
The  subject  worthless.  I  have  never  known 
The  artist  shining  with  superior  grace. 

But  this  I  mark,  that  sjrmptoms  none  of  woe, 
In  thy  incomparable  work  appear: 
Well !  I  am  satisfied  it  should  be  so, 
Since,  on  maturer  thought  the  cause  is  dear; 

For  in  my  looks  what  sorrow  couldst  thou  see. 
While  I  was  Hayley's  guest,  and  sat  to  thee  1 

w.c 

TO  JOHH  JOmtSOn,  ESQ.f 

Nov.  5,  ITflL 

My  dearest  Johnny, — I  have  done  nothing 
since  you  went,  except  that  I  have  finished  the 
Sonnet  which  I  told  you  I  had  begun,  and  aeot 
it  to  Hayley,  who  is  wdl  pleaMd  AerewiiK 
and  has  by  this  time  transmitted  it  to  whom 
it  most  concerns. 

•  n»7l«^*t  Life  of  MilUxu 
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I  would  not  give  the  algebraist  sixpence  for 
his  encomiums  on  my  Task,  if  he  condemns 
my  Homer,  wliich,  I  know,  in  point  of  lan- 
guage, is  equal  to  it,  and  in  variety  of  num- 
bers superior.  But  the  character  of  the  for- 
mer having  been  some  years  established,  he 
follows  the  general  cry ;  and  should  Homer 
eatiiblish  himself  as  well,  and  I  trust  he  will 
hereafter,  I  shall  have  his  warm  suffrage  for 
that  also.  But  if  not — it  is  no  matter. 
Swifl  says  somewhere, — ^There  are  a  few 
ffood  juclges  of  poetry  in  the  world,  who 
fend  their  taste  to  those  who  have  none: 
and  your  man  of  figures  is  probably  one  of 
the  borrowers. 

Adieu — in  great  haste.  Our  united  love 
attends  yourself  and  yours,  whose  I  am  most 
truly  and  affectionately. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Not.  9, 1793. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  wish  that  I  were  as  in- 
dustrious and  as  much  occupied  as  you, 
though  in  a  different  way ;  but  it  is  not  so 
with  me.  Mrs.  Unwin's  great  debility  (who 
is  not  yet  able  to  move  without  assistance) 
ia  of  itself  a  hindrance  such  as  would  effect- 
uallv  disable  me.  Till  she  can  work,  and 
reatf,  and  fill  up  her  time  as  usual  (all  which 
is  at  present  entirely  out  of  her  power)  I  may 
now  and  then  find  time  to  write  a  letter,  but 
I  shall  write  nothing  more.  I  cannot  sit 
with  my  pen  in  my  hand  and  my  books  be- 
fore me,  while  she  is  in  effect  in  solitude,  si- 
lent, and  looking  at  the  fire.  To  this  hin- 
drance that  other  has  been  added,  of  which 
you  are  already  aware,  a  want  of  spirits,  such 
as  1  have  never  known,  when  I  was  not  ab- 
solutely laid  bv,  since  I  commenced  an  author. 
How  long  I  shall  be  continued  in  these  un- 
comfortable circumstances  is  known  only  to 
Him  who,  as  he  will,  disposes  of  us  all.  I 
may  be  yet  able,  perhaps,  to  prepare  the  first 
book  of  the  Paradise  Lost  for  the  press,  be- 
fore it  will  be  wanted ;  and  Johnson  himself 
seems  to  think  there  will  be  no  haste  for  the 
second.  But  poetry  is  my  favorite  employ- 
ment, and  all  my  poetical  operations  are  m 
the  meantime  suspended ;  for,  while  a  work 
to  which  I  have  bound  myself  remains  unac- 
eomplished,  I  can  do  nothing  else. 

Johnson's  plan  of  prefixing  my  phiz  to  the 
new  edition  of  my  poems  is  by  no  means  a 

(>leasant  one  to  me,  and  so  I  told  him  in  a 
ettcr  I  sent  him  from  Eartham,  in  which  I 
assured  him  that  my  objections  to  it  would 
not  be  easily  surmounted.  But  if  you  judge 
that  it  may  really  have  an  effect  in  advancing 
the  sale,  1  would  not  be  so  squeamish  as  to 
suffer  the  spirit  of  prudery  to  prevail  in  me 
to  his  disadvantage.  Somebody  told  an  au- 
thor, I  forget  whom,  that  tliere  was  more 


vanity  in  refusing  his  picture  than  in  grant- 
ing it,  on  which  he  instantly  complied.  I  do 
not  perfectly  feel  all  the  iorce  of  the  argu- 
ment, but  it  shall  content  me  that  he  did. 

I  do  most  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  success 
of  your  publication,'"  and  have  no  doubt  that 
my  prophecy  concerning  your  success  in 
greater  matters  will  be  fulfilled.  We  are 
naturally  pleased  when  our  friends  approve 
what  we  approve  ourselves ;  how  much  then 
must  I  be  pleased,  when  you  speak  so  kindly 
of  Johnny !  I  know  him  to  be  all  that  you 
think  him,  and  love  him  entirely. 

Adieu !  We  expect  you  at  Cfhristmas,  and 
shall  therefore  rejoice  when  Christmas  comes. 
Let  nothing  interfere. 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  J0H9  HEWTOH.f 

Not.  11,  ITW. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  not  so  insensible 
of  your  kindness  in  making  me  an  exception 
from  the  number  of  your  correspondents,  to 
whom  you  forbid  the  hope  of  hearinsf  from 
you  till  your  present  labors  are  ended,  as  to 
make  you  wait  longer  for  an  answer  to  your 
last ;  which,  indeed,  would  have  had  its  an- 
swer before  this  time,  had  it  been  possible 
for  me  to  write.  But  so  many  have  demands 
upon  me  of  a  similar  kind,  and  while  Mrs. 
Unwin  continues  an  invalid,  my  opportunities 
of  writing  are  so  few,  that  I  am  constrained 
to  incur  a  long  arrear  to  some,  with  whom  I 
would  wish  to  be  punctual.  She  can  at  pres- 
ent neither  work  nor  read ;  and,  till  she  can 
do  both,  and  amuse  herself  as  usual,  my  own 
amusements  of  the  pen  must  be  suspended. 

I,  like  you,  have  a  work  before  me,  and  a 
work  to  which  I  should  be  glad  to  address 
myself  in  earnest,  but  cannot  do  it  at  present 
VVhen  the  opportunity  comes,  I  shall,  like 
you,  be  under  a  necessity  of  interdicting  some 
of  my  usual  correspondents,  and  of  shorten- 
ing my  letters  to  the  excepted  few.  Many 
letters  and  much  company  are  incompatible 
with  authorship,  and  the  one  as  much  as  the 
other.  It  will  be  long,  I  hope,  before  the 
world  is  put  in  possession  of  a  publication, 
which  you  design  should  be  posthumous. 

Oh  for  the  day  when  your  expectations  of 
my  complete  deliverance  shall  be  verified! 
At  present  it  seems  very  remote :  so  distant, 
indeed,  that  hardly  the  faintest  streak  of  it  is 
visible  in  my  horizon.  The  glimpse,  with 
which  I  was  favored  about  a  month  since, 
has  never  been  repeated ;  and  the  depression 
of  my  spirits  has.  The  future  appears  gloomy 
as  ever ;  and  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  scram- 
bling always  in  the  dark,  among  rocks  and 
precipices,  without  a  guide,  but  with  an 
enemy  ever  at  my  heels,  prepared  to  push 

*  DecisioDfl  uf  the  Eiiirli«h  Gooiti. 
t  Private  corrMpoodenoe. 
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me  headlong.  Thus  I  have  spent  twenty 
years,  but  3ius  I  shall  not  spend  twenty 
years  more.  Long  ere  that  period  arrives, 
the  grand  question  concerning  my  everlast- 
ing weal  or  woe  will  be  decided. 

Adieu,  my  dear  friend.    I  have  exhausted 
my  time,  though  not  filled  my  paper. 

Truly  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHKSON,  ESQ. 

Weeton,  Nov.  80, 179S. 

My  dearest  Johnny, — I  give  you  many 
thanks  for  your  rhymes,  and  your  verses 
without  rhyme ;  for  your  poetical  dialogue 
between  wood  and  stone  :  between  Homer^s 
head  and  the  head  of  Samuel;  kindly  in- 
tended, I  know  very  well,  for  my  amusement, 
and  that  amused  me  much. 

The  successor  of  the  clerk  defunct,  for 
whom  I  used  to  write,  arrived  here  this  morn- 
ing, with  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Joe 
Rye,  and  an  humble  petition  of  his  own,  en- 
treating me  to  assist  him  as  I  had  assisted  his 
predecessor.  I  have  undertaken  the  service, 
although  with  no  little  reluctance,  being  in- 
volved in  many  arrears  on  other  subjects, 
and  having  very  little  dependence  at  present 
on  my  ability  to  write  at  all.  I  proceed 
exactly  as  when  you  were  here — a  letter  now 
and  then  before  breakfast,  and  the  rest  of  my 
time  all  holiday ;  if  holiday  it  may  be  called, 
that  is  spent  chiefly  in  moping  and  musing, 
and  *'*^ forecasting  the  fashion  of  uncertain 
evils.'" 

The  fever  on  my  spirits  has  harassed  mc 
much,  and  I  have  never  had  so  good  a  night, 
nor  so  quiet  a  rising,  since  you  went,  as  on 
this  very  morning;  a  relief  that  I  account 
particularly  seasonable  and  propitious,  be- 
cause I  had,  in  my  intentions,  devoted  this 
morning  to  you,  and  could  not  have  fulfilled 
those  intentions,  had  I  been  as  spiritless  as  I 
generally  am. 

I  am  glad  that  Johnson  is  in  no  haste  for 
Milton,  for  I  seem  myself  not  likely  to  ad- 
dress myself  presently  to  that  concern,  with 
any  prospect  of  success ;  yet  something  now 
and  then,  like  a  secret  whisper,  assures  and 
encourages  me  that  it  will  yet  be  done. 

W,   Kj, 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Nor.  25, 1792. 

How  shall  I  thank  you  enough  for  the  in- 
terest you  take  in  my  future  Miltonic  labors, 
and  the  assistance  you  promise  me  in  the 
performance  of  them;  I  will  some  time  or 
other,  if  I  live,  and  live  a  poet,  acknowledge 
vour  friendship  in  some  of  my  best  verse ;  tne 
most  suitable  return  one  poet  can  make  to 
another :  in  the  meantime,  1  love  you,  and  am 
sensible  of  all  your  kmdness.    You  wish  me 


warm  in  my  work,  and  I  ardently  wish  the 
same  :  but  when  I  shall  be  so  God  only 
knows.  My  melancholy,  which  seemed  a 
little  alleviated  for  a  few  days,  has  gathered 
about  me  again  with  as  black  a  cloud  as 
ever ;  the  consequence  is  absolute  incapacity 
to  begin. 

I  was  for  some  years  dirge-writer  to  the 
town  of  Northampton,  being  employed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  principal  parish  there  to  fur- 
nish him  i^ith  an  annual  copy  of  verses  pro- 
per to  be  printed  at  the  foot  of  his  bill  of 
mortality ;  but  the  clerk  died,  and,  hearing 
nothing  for  two  years  from  his  successor,! 
well  hoped  that  I  was  out  of  my  office.  The 
other  morning  however  Sam  announced  the 
new  clerk ;  he  came  to  solicit  the  same  ser- 
vice as  I  had  rendered  his  predecessor,  and 
I  reluctantly  complied;  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  I  was  capable.  I  have  however 
achieved  that  labor,  and  I  have  done  nothing 
more.  I  am  just  sent  for  up  to  Mary,  dear 
Mary !  Adieu  !  she  is  as  well  as  when  I  left 
you,  I  would  I  could  say  better.  Remember 
us  both  affectionately  to  your  sweet  boy,  and 
trust  me  for  being 

Most  truly  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   BEV.  JOHK  ICBWTON.* 

Dec  9, 1791 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  need  not  be  uneasy 
on  the  subject  of  Milton.  I  shall  not  find 
that  labor  too  heavy  for  me,  if  I  have  health 
and  leisure.  The  season  of  the  year  is  un- 
favorable to  me  respecting  the  former ;  and 
Mrs.  Unwinds  present  weakness  allows  me 
less  of  the  latter  than  the  occasion  seems  to 
call  for.  But  the  business  is  in  no  haste.  The 
artists  employed  to  furnish  the  embellish- 
ments are  not  likely  to  be  very  expeditious ; 
and  a  small  portion  only  of  the  work  will  be 
wanted  from  me  at  once :  for  the  intention  is 
to  deal  it  out  to  the  pubUc  piece-meal.  I  am, 
therefore,  under  no  g^at  anxiety  on  that  ac- 
count It  is  not,  indeed,  an  employment  that 
I  should  have  chosen  for  myself;  because 
poetry  pleases  and  amuses  me  more,  and 
would  cost  me  less  labor,  properly  so  called. 
All  this  1  felt  before  I  engaged  with  Johnson ; 
and  did,  in  the  first  instance,  actually  decline 
the  service ;  but  he  was  urgent ;  and,  at  last, 
I  suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded. 

The  season  of  the  year,  as  1  have  already 
said,  is  particularly  adverse  to  me :  yet  not  in 
itself,  perhaps,  more  adverse  than  any  other; 
but  the  approach  of  it  always  remincis  me  of 
the  same  season  in  the  dreadful  seventy-tliree, 
and  in  the  more  dreadAil  eighty-six.  I  can- 
not help  terrifying  myself  with  doleful  mis- 
givings and  apprehensions :  nor  is  the  enemy 
negligent  to  seize  all  the  advantage  that  the 
occasion  gives  him.    Thus,  hearing  much 

*  Pfi?ate  ooneqMMKlenoe. 
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iVom  him,  and  having  little  or  no  sensible 
support  from  God,  1  suffer  inexpressible 
things  till  January  is  over.  And  even  then, 
whether  increasing  years  have  made  me  more 
liable  to  it,  or  despair,  the  longer  it  lasts, 
grows  naturally  darker,  I  find  myself  more 
inclined  to  melancholy  than  I  was  a  few 
years  since.  God  only  knows  where  this 
will  end ;  but  where  it  is  likely  to  end,  unless 
he  interpose  powerfully  in  my  favor,  all  may 
know. 

I  remain,  my  dear  friend,  most  sincerely 
yours,  W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Dec  16, 1793. 

My  dear  Sir, — We  differ  so  little,  that  it  is 
pity  we  should  not  agree.  The  possibility 
of  restoring  our  diseased  government  is,  I 
think,  the  only  point  on  which  we  are  not  of 
one  mind.  If  yon  are  right,  and  it  cannot  be 
touched  in  the  medical  way,  without  danger 
of  absolute  ruin  to  the  constitution,  keep  the 
doctors  at  a  distance  say  I — and  let  us  live 
as  long  as  we  can.  But  perhaps  physicians 
might  be  found  of  skill  sutficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  they  but  as  willing  as  able.  Who 
are  they  ?  Not  those  honest  blunderers,  the 
mob,  but  our  governors  themselves.  As  it 
is  in  the  power  of  any  individual  to  be  honest 
if  he  will,  any  body  of  men  are,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  equally  possessed  of  the  same  option. 
For  1  can  never  persuade  myself  to  think  the 
world  so  constituted  by  the  Author  of  it, 
and  human  society,  which  is  his  ordinance,  so 
shabby  a  business,  that  the  buying  and  sel- 
ling of  votes  and  consciences  should  be  es- 
sential to  its  existence.  As  to  multiplied 
representation  I  know  not  that  I  foresee  any 
great  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  that. 
Provided  there  be  but  a  reasonable  number 
of  reasonable  heads  laid  together  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  the  end  may  as  well  be 
answered  by  five  hundred  as  it  would  be  by 
a  thousand,  and  perhaps  better.  But  then 
they  should  be  honest  as  well  as  wise,  and, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  so,  they  should 
put  it  out  of  their  own  power  to  be  other- 
wise. This  they  might  certainly  do  if  they 
would ;  and,  would  they  do  it,  I  am  not  con- 
yinced  that  any  great  mischief  would  ensue. 
Yoa  say, "  somebody  must  have  influence," 
but  I  see  no  necessity  for  iL  Let  integrity 
of  intention  and  a  due  share  of  ability  be 
supposed,  and  the  influence  will  be  in  the 
right  place ;  it  will  all  centre  in  the  zeal  and 
good  of  the  nation.  That  will  influence  their 
debates  and  decisions,  and  notliing  else  ought 
to  do  it  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  wise 
men,  and  honest  men,  as  they  are  supposed, 
they  ate  yet  liable  to  be  split  into  almost  as 
many  differences  of  opinion  as  there  are  in- 
dividuals; but  I  rather  think  not    It  is  ob- 


served of  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  that  each  always  approved  and 
seconded  tlie  plans  and  views  of  the  other ; 
and  the  reason  given  for  it  is  that  they  were 
men  of  equal  ability.  The  same  cause  that 
could  make  two  unanimous  would  make 
twenty  so,  and  would  at  least  secure  a 
majority  among  as  many  hundreds. 

As  to  the  reformation  of  the  church,  I 
want  none,  unless  by  a  better  provision  for 
the  inferior  clergy;  and,  if  that  could  be 
brought  about  by  emaciating  a  little  some  of 
our  too  corpulent  dignitaries,  I  should  be 
well  contented. 

The  dissenters,  I  think,  Catholics  and 
others,  have  all  a  right  to  the  privileges  of 
all  other  Englishmen,  because  to  deprive  them 
is  persecution,  and  persecution  on  any  ac- 
count, but  especially  on  a  religious  one,  is 
an  abomination.  But  after  all,  valeat  res- 
publica.  I  love  my  country,  I  love  my  king, 
and  I  wish  peace  and  prosperity  to  Old 
England.* 

Adieu !        W.  C. 


TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 

WestoQ-Underwood,  Dec  17, 1793. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^You  are  very  kind  in  think- 
ing it  worth  while  to  inquire  after  so  irregu- 
lar a  correspondent  When  I  had  read  your 
last,  I  persuaded  myself  that  I  had  answered 
your  obliging  letter  received  while  I  was  at 
Eartham,  and  seemed  clearly  to  remember  it ; 
but  upon  better  recollection,  am  inclined  to 
think  myself  mistaken,  and  that  I  have  many 
pardons  to  ask  for  neglecting  to  do  it  so  long. 

While  I  was  at  Mr.  Hayley's  I  could  hardly 
find  opportunity  to  write  to  anybody.  lie  is 
an  early  riser  and  breakfasts  early,  and  unless 
I  could  rise  early  enough  myself  to  despatch 
a  letter  before  breakfast,  I  had  no  leisure  to  do 
it  at  all.  For  immediately  after  breakfast  we 
repaired  to  the  library,  where  we  studied  in 
concert  till  noon ;  and  the  rest  of  my  time 
was  so  occupied  by  necessary  attention  to  my 
poor  invalid,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  by  various  other 
engagements,  that  to  write  was  Impossible. 

*  The  question  of  r  Reform  In  Parliament  was  at  this 
time  beginning  to  engage  Uie  public  attention,  and  Mr. 
Grey  (now  Earl  Grey)  had  recenUy  annoUDced  bis  in- 
tention iu  the  House  of  Commons  of  bringin;;  forward 
that  important  subject  in  the  ensuing  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the  House,  May 
6th,  1701,  when  Mr.  Grey  delivered  his  seoliments  at  con- 
siderable length,  embodving  many  of  the  topics  now  so 
ftiiniliar  to  the  public,  but  by  no  means  pursuing  the 

{>rinciple  to  the  extent  since  adopted.  The  debate 
asted  till  two  o*clock  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  ad- 
journed to  the  following  day.  After  a  renewed  diacu»* 
sion,  which  continued  tiU  four  in  the  morning,  the  House 
divided,  when  the  numbers  were  as  follow,  viz.,  Ayes 
40,Noe8  3t». 

It  Is  interesUng  to  mark  this  flrst  commencement  of  the 
popular  question  of  Reform  (if  we  except  Mr.  Pitt's  meas- 
ure, in  1783)  and  to  contrast  its  slow  progress  with  the 
final  issue,  under  the  same  lender,  in  the  year  1833.  The 
minority  for  several  successive  years  seldom  exceeded 
the  amount  above  specided,  though  the  moMuro  was  tt 
toogth  carried  by  so  lange  a  m^ori^. 
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Since  my  retonif  I  have  been  almost  con- 
stantly afllicted  with  weak  and  inflamed  eves, 
and  indeed  have  wanted  spirits  as  well  as 
leisure.  If  vou  can,  therefore,  you  must  par- 
don me ;  and  you  will  do  it  perhaps  the  rather, 
when  I  assure  you  that  not  you  alone,  but 
every  person  and  every  thing  that  had  de- 
mands upon  me  has  been  equally  neglected. 
A  strange  weariness  that  has  long  had  domin- 
ion over  me  has  indisposed  and  indeed  dis- 
qualified me  for  all  employment  ;^  and  my 
hindrances  besides  have  been  such  that  I  am 
sadly  in  arrear  in  all  quarters.  A  thousand 
times  I  have  been  sorry  and  ashamed  that  your 
MSS.  are  yet  un revised,  and  if  you  knew  the 
compunction  that  it  has  cost  me,  you  would 
pity  me ;  for  I  feel  as  if  I  were  guilty  in  that 
particular,  though  my  conscience  tells  me  that 
it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Before  I  received  your  letter  written  from 
Margate,  I  had  formed  a  resolution  never  to 
be  engraven,  and  was  confirmed  in  it  by  my 
friend  Hayley's  example.  But,  learning  since 
though  I  have  not  learned  it  from  himself, 
that  my  bookseller  has  an  intention  to  prefix 
a  copy  of  Abbot's  picture  of  mef  to  the  next 
edition  of  my  poems,  at  his  own  expense,  if 

*  This  expression  aUndes  to  the  nenrons  ferer  and 
fpremt  depression  of  spirits  that  Cow  per  labored  under,  in 
the  months  of  October  and  November,  and  which  has 
been  frequently  mentioned  in  the  preceding  correspond- 
ence. 

t  There  were  three  portraits  of  Cowper,  taken  respect- 
iTely  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  AbtK>t,  and  Romney. 
The  reader  may  be  anxious  to  learn  which  is  entitled  to 
be  considered  the  best  resemblance.  The  editor  is  able 
to  satUry  this  inquiry,  on  the  Joint  authority  of  the  three 
must  competent  witnesses,  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
present  Dowager  Lady  Throckmorton,  and  John  Higgins, 
llsq.,  formerly  of  Weston.  They  all  agree  in  assigning 
the  superiority  to  the  portrait  by  Abl>ot;  and  in  evidence 
of  this,  all  have  repeated  the  anecdote  mentioned  by 
Cowper,  of  his  dog  Beau  going  up  to  the  picture,  and 
Shalt ing  his  tail,  in  token  of  recognition.  It  is  an  exact 
resemblance  of  his  form,  features,  manner,  and  coatnme. 
Thait  by  Kumney  was  said  to  resemble  him  at  the  moment 
it  toag  tiken^  but  it  was  hb  Uien  look,  not  his  customary 
and  murt>  placid  features.  There  is  an  air  of  wildness  in 
it,  expressive  of  a  disordered  mind,  and  which  the  shock, 
produced  by  the  paralytic  attack  of  Xfrs.  Unwin,  was 
rapidly  imprc8»mg  on  his  countenance.  This  portrait 
has  always  been  considered  as  awakening  distressing 
emotions  in  the  beholder.  The  portrait  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  i.«  the  most  pleasing,  but  not  so  exact  and  faith- 
ful a  resemblance.  There  b  however  a  character  of  pe- 
culiar interest  in  it,  and  he  b  represented  in  the  cap 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear  in  a  morning,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Lady  Hesketh.  It  was  on  Ihb  picture 
that  the  following  beautiful  lines  were  composed  by  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Randolph. 

ON  8BK1NO   A   SKKTCB  Or  COWrXR   BT   LAWRKSOS. 

Sweet  bard  I  whose  mind,  thus  pictured  in  thy  foce. 
O'er  every  feature  spreads  a  nobler  grace ; 
Whosie  keen,  but  sotlcned  eye  appears  to  dart 
A  look  of  pity  through  the  human  heart ; 
To  search  the  secrets  of  man^s  inward  frame. 
To  weep  with  sorrow  o*er  hb  guilt  and  shame ; 
Sweet  bard !  with  whom,  in  sympathy  of  choice, 
Fve  ofttimes  left  the  world  at  Nature^i  voice. 
To  join  the  song  that  all  her  creatures  raise. 
To  carol  forth  their  great  Creator's  praise ; 
Or,  'rapt  in  visions  of  immortal  day. 
Have  gazed  on  Truth  in  Zion's  heavenly  way ; 
Sweet  Bard !— may  thb  thine  image,  all  I  know. 
Or  ever  may,  of  Cowper's  form  below. 
Teach  one  who  views  it  with  a  Christian^  love, 
To  seek  and  find  thee,  in  the  realms  Rbova. 


I  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  consent  to  it ;  in 
consideration  of  the  liberality  of  his  beha- 
vior, I  have  felt  my  determination  shaken. 
This  intelligence,  however  comes  to  me  from 
a  third  person,  and  till  it  reaches  me  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  Johnson,  I  can  say  nothing  to 
him  about  it  When  he  shall  open  to  me  hi» 
intentions  himself^  I  will  not  be  backward  to 
mention  to  him  your  obliging  offer,  and  shall 
be  particularly  gratified,  iA  must  be  engraved 
at  last,  to  have  that  service  performed  for 
me  by  a  friend. 

I  thank  you  for  the  anecdote,*  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  very  pleasant,  and  remain,  my 
dear  sir,  with  gratitude  and  affection. 

Yours,        W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Wealoo,  Dee.  98,  ITML 

That  I  may  not  be  silent,  till  my  tileooe 
alarms  you,  I  snatch  a  moment  to  tell  you, 
that  although  Ungours  tri$ie  I  am  not  worst 
than  usual,  but  my  opportunities  of  writiof 
are  paucified,  as,  perhaps.  Dr.  Johnson  would 
have  dared  to  say,  and  the  few  that  I  have  are 
shortened  by  company. 

Give  my  love  to  dear  Tom,  and  thank  him 
for  his  very  apposite  extract,  which  I  should 
be  happy  indeed  to  turn  to  any  account  How 
often  do  1  wish,  in  the  course  of  every  day, 
that  I  could  be  employed  once  more  in  poetry, 
and  how  often,  of  course,  that  this  Mil  tonic 
trap  had  never  caught  me  I  The  year  ninety, 
two  shall  stand  chronicled  in  my  remembrance 
as  the  most  melancholy  that  I  have  ever 
known,  except  the  few  weeks  thai  I  spent  at 
Eartham;  and  such  it  has  been  prindpaily 
because,  being  engaged  to  Milton,  I  felt  my* 
self  no  longer  free  for  any  other  engagement 
That  ill-fat^  work,  impracticable  in  itself,  has 
made  ever3rthing  else  impracticable. 

I  am  very  Pinoaric,  and  obliged  to 

be  so  by  the  hurry  of  the  hour.    My  mends 
are  come  down  to  breakfast 

Adieu !        W.  a 


TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 

W«8ton-Undenrood,  Jan.  3,  ntS. 

My  dear  Sir^ — ^A  few  lines  must  serve  to 
introduce  to  you  my  much-valued  friend  Mr, 
Rose,  and  to  thank  you  for  your  very  obliging 
attention  in  sending  me  so  approved  a  remedy 
for  my  disorder,  ft  is  no  fault  of  your>i,  bat 
it  will  be  a  disappointment  to  you  to  koov, 
that  I  have  long  been  in  possession  of  Ihas 
remedy,  and  have  tried  it  without  effect ;  or* 


•  The  Hon.  Mra.  Boscawm  had  txpreaml  iMr 
thai  Cowper  should  emploj  his  Ume  mad  taleals  in 
lation,  instead  of  original  compuaition ;  aocom|Mnis<1  ftgr 
a  wish  that  ho  would  produce  anotlier  **  Task,"*  adrerUaf 
to  what  Pope  had  made  his  Mend  exdaim, 

♦*  Do  write  next  winter  more  *  Eaaaya  on  **— "' 
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to  speak  more  truly,  with  an  unfavorable  one. 
Judging  by  the  pain  it  causes,  I  conclude 
that  it  18  or  the  caustic  kind,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  sovereign  in  cases  where  the  eyelids 
are  ulcerated :  but  mine  is  a  dry  inflammation, 
which  it  has  always  increased  as  often  as  I 
have  used  it  I  used  it  again,  after  having 
long  since  resolved  to  use  it  no  more,  that  I 
might  not  seem,  even  to  myself,  to  slight  your 
kindness,  but  with  no  better  effect  than  in 
every  former  instance. 

You  are  very  candid  in  crediting  so  readily 
the  excuse  I  make  for  not  having  yet  revised 
your  MSS.,  and  as  kind  in  allowing  me  still 
longer  time.  I  refer  you  for  a  more  particu- 
lar account  of  the  circumstances  that  make  all 
literary  pursuits  at  present  impracticable  to 
me,  to  the  young  gentleman  who  delivers  this 
into  your  hands.^  He  is  perfectly  master  of 
the  subject,  having  just  left  me  after  having 
spent  a  fortnight  with  us. 

You  asked  me  a  long  time  since  a  question 
concerning  the  Olney  Hymns,  which  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  have  ever  answered.  Those 
marked  C.  are  mine,  one  excepted,  which 
though  it  bears  that  mark,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Newton.  I  have  not  the  collection  at  present 
and  therefore  cannot  tell  you  which  it  is. 

You  mu8t  extend  your  charity  still  a  little 
farther,  and  excuse  a  short  answer  to  your 
two  obliging  letters.  I  do  everything  with 
my  pen  in  a  hurry,  but  will  not  conclude 
without  entreating  you  to  make  my  thanks 
and  best  compliments  to  the  lady,f  who  was 
BO  good  as  to  trouble  herself  for  my  sake  to 
write  a  character  of  the  medicine. 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir. 

Sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 

Your  request  does  me  honor.  Johnson 
will  have  oraers  in  a  few  days  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  edition  just  publishecL| 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLEY,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Jan.  SO,  1793. 

My  dear  Brother, — ^Now  I  know  that  you 
are  safe,  I  treat  you,  as  you  see,  with  a  philo- 
sophical indifference,  not  acknowledging  your 
kind  and  immediate  answer  to  anxious  inqui- 
fies,  till  it  suits  my  own  convenience.  I  have 
learned,  however,  from  my  late  solicitude, 
that  not  only  vou,  but  yours,  interest  me  to  a 
degree,  that,  should  anytliing  happen  to  either 
of  you,  would  be  very  inconsistent  with  my 
peace.  Sometimes  J  thought  that  you  were 
extremely  ill,  and  once  or  twice,  that  you  were 
dead.  As  often  some  tragedy  reached  my  ear 
eonceming  little  Tom,  "Oh,  vamc  mentes 
hominum  r  How  liable  are  we  to  a  thou- 
■and  impositions,  and  how  indebted  to  honest 

•  Mr.  RoMu 

r  Mm  fUdon,  formerly  gotomew  to  ibe  cUughterB  of 
Lonl  Eardlejr. 
X  TIm  lllh  edUioo  of  Oowper^  Poems. 


old  Time,  who  never  fails  to  undeceive  us  t 
Whatever  you  had  in  prospect,  yon  acted 
kindly  by  me  not  to  make  me  partaker  of 
your  expectations ;  for  I  have  a  spirit,  if  not 
so  sanguine  as  yours,  yet  that  would  have 
waited  for  your  coming  with  anxious  impa- 
tience, and  have  been  dismally  mortified  by 
the  disappointment  Had  you  come,  and  come 
without  notice  too,  you  would  not  have  sur- 
prised us  more,  than  (as  the  matter  was  man- 
aged) we  were  surprised  at  the  arrival  of  your 
picture.  It  reached  us  in  the  evening,  after 
the  shutters  were  closed,  at  a  time  when  a 
chaise  might  actually  have  brought  you  with- 
out giving  us  the  least  previous  jntimation. 
Then  it  was,  that  Samuel,  with  his  cheerful 
countenance,  appeared  at  the  study  door,  and 
with  a  voice  as  cheerful  as  his  looks,  ex- 
claimed, **  Mr.  Hayley  is  come,  madam !"  We 
both  started,  and  in  the  same  moment  cried, 
**  Mr.  Hayley  come !  And  where  is  he  T  The 
next  moment  corrected  our  mistake,  and 
finding  Mary's  voice  grow  suddenly  tremu- 
lous, I  turned  and  saw  her  weeping. 

I  do  nothing,  notwithstanding  all  your  ex- 
hortations :  my  idleness  is  proof  against  them 
all,  or  to  speak  more  truly,  my  difficulties 
are  so.  Something  indeed  I  do.  I  play  at 
push-pin  with  Homer  every  morning  before 
breakfast,  fingering  and  polishing,  as  Paris 
did  his  armor.  I  have  lately  had  a  letter 
from  Dublin  on  that  subject,  which  has 
pleased  me.  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Jan.  8»,  1793. 

My  dearest  Hayley, — I  truly  sympathize 
with  you  under  your  weight  of  sorrow  for 
the  loss  of  our  good  Samaritan.*  But  be 
not  broken-hearted,  my  friend !  Remember 
the  loss  of  those  we  love  is  the  condition  on 
which  we  live  ourselves;  and  that  he  who 
chooses  his  friends  wisely  from  among  the 
excellent  of  the  earth,  has  a  sure  CTound  to 
hope  conceminc^  them  when  they  die,  that  a 
merciful  God  has  made  them  far  happier 
than  they  could  be  here,  and  that  we  shall 
join  them  soon  again.  This  is  solid  com- 
fort, could  we  but  avail  ourselves  of  it ;  but 
I  confess  the  difficulty  of  doing  so.  Sorrow 
is  like  the  deaf  adder,  ^that  hears  not  the 
voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so 
wisely  f  and  I  feel  so  much  myself  for  the 
death  of  Austen,  that  my  own  chief  consola- 
tion is,  that  I  had  never  seen  him.  Lave 
yourself,  1  beseech  you,  for  I  have  seen  so 
much  of  you  that  I  can  by  no  means  spare 
you,  and  I  will  live  as  long  as  it  shall  please 
God  to  permit  I  know  you  set  some  value 
on  me,  therefore  let  that  promise  comfort 

*  Dr.  Auston,  who  Is  here  alluded  to,  was  not  leas  dia* 
tingulBhed  for  his  humane  and  benevolent  qualities,  than 
for  his  profesBional  skill  and  eminenca. 
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you,  and  give  us  not  reason  to  say,  like  Da- 
vid's servant — ^"  We  know  that  it  would  have 
pleased  thee  more  if  all  we  had  died,  than 
this  one,  for  whom  thou  art  inconsolable.'' 
You  have  still  Romney,  and  Carwardine, 
and  Guy,  and  me,  my  poor  Mary,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  beside ;  as  many,  I  suppose, 
as  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  spending  a 
day  with  you.  He  who  has  the  most  friends 
must  neeessarily  lose  the  most,  and  he  whose 
friends  are  numerous  as  yours  may  the  bet- 
ter spare  a  part  of  them.  It  is  a  changing, 
transient  scene :  yet  a  little  while,  and  tliis 
poor  dream  of  life  will  be  over  with  all  of 
us.  The  living,  and  they  who  live  unhappy, 
they  are  indeea  subjects  of  sorrow. 
Adieu !  my  beloved  friend. 

Ever  yours,    W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHHSON,  ESQ.* 

Jan.  31, 1793. 
lo  P<carL 
My  dearest  Johnny, — ^Even  as  you  fore- 
told, so  it  came  to  pass.  On  Tuesday  I  re- 
ceived your  letter,  and  on  Tuesday  came  the 
pheasants ;  for  which  I  am  indebted  in  many 
thanks,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Unwin,  both  to  your 
kindness  and  to  your  kind  friend  Mr.  Cope- 
man. 

In  Copeman's  ear  this  truth  let  Echo  tell, — 
"  Immortal  bards  like  mortal  pheasants  well ;" 
And  when  his  ckrkship's  out,  I  wish  him  herds 
Of  golden  clients  for  his  golden  birds. 

Our  friends  the  Courtenays  have  never 
dined  with  us  since  their  marriage,  because 
we  have  never  asked  them;  and  we  have 
never  asked  them,  because  poor  Mrs.  Unwin 
is  not  so  equal  to  the  task  of  providing  for 
and  entertaining  company  as  before  this  last 
illness.  But  this  is  no  objection  to  the  ar- 
rival here  of  a  bustard ;  rather  it  is  a  cause 
for  which  we  shall  be  particularly  glad  to 
see  the  monster.  It  will  be  a  handsome 
present  to  them.  So  let  the  bustard  come, 
as  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  said  of  the 
hare,  when  he  was  hunting — let  her  come,  a' 
God's  name :  I  am  not  afraid  of  her. 

Adieu,  my  dear  cousin  and  caterer.  My 
eyes  are  terribly  bad ;  else,  I  had  much  more 
to  say  to  you. 

Ever  affectionately  yours,      W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  BOSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Feb.  5, 1793. 

In  this  last  revisal  of  my  work  (the  Ho- 
mer) I  have  made  a  number  of  small  im- 
provements, and  am  now  more  convinced 
than  ever,  having  exercised  a  cooler  judg- 
ment upon  it  than  before  I  could,  that  the 
translation  will  make  its  way.    There  must 

*  Private  correspondence. 


be  time  for  the  conquest  of  vehement  and 
long-rooted  prejudice;  but,  without  much 
self-partiality,  I  believe,  that  the  conquest 
will  be  made  ;  and  am  certain  that  I  should 
be  of  the  some  opinion,  were  the  work 
another  man's.  I  shall  soon  have  finished 
the  Odyssey,  and  when  I  have,  will  send  the 
corrected  copy  of  both  to  Johnson. 

Adieu !  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Weston,  Feb.  10, 17V3L 

My  pens  are  all  split,  and  my  ink-glass  is  drr ; 
Neither  wit,  common-sense,  nor  ideas  have  I. 

In  vain  has  it  been,  that  I  have  made  several 
attempts  to  write,  since  I  came  from  Sus- 
sex; unless  more  comfortable  days  arrive 
than  I  have  confidence  to  look  for,  there  it 
an  end  of  all  writing  with  me.  I  have  no 
spirits : — when  Rose  came,  I  was  obliged  to 
prepare  for  his  coming  by  a  night Iv  dose  uf 
laudanum — twelve  drops  suffice ;  but  with* 
out  them,  I  am  devoured  by  melancholy. 

A-propos  of  the  Rose !  His  wife  in  her 
political  notions  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
yourself — loyal  in  the  extreme.  Therefore, 
if  you  find  her  thus  inclined,  when  you  be- 
come acquainted  with  her,  you  must  not 
place  her  resemblance  of  yourself  to  the  ac- 
count of  her  admiration  of  you,  for  she  is 
your  likeness  ready  made.  In  fact,  we  are 
all  of  one  mind  al)out  government  matters, 
and  notwithstanding  your  opinion,  the  Roi« 
is  himself  a  Whig,  and  I  am  a  Whig,  and 
you,  my  dear,  are  a  Tory,  and  all  the  Tories 
now-a-days  call  all  the  Whigs  republicans. 
How  the  deuce  you  came  to  be  a  Tory  is 
best  known  to  yourself:  you  have  to  answer 
for  this  novelty  to  the  shades  of  your  ances- 
tors, who  were  always  Whigs  ever  since  we 
had  any. 

Adieu.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Feb.  17, 1793L 
My  dear  Friend, — ^I  have  read  the  critiqae 
of  my  work  in  the  Analytical  Revifnp,  and 
am  happy  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
critic,  rigorous  enough  indeed,  but  a  scholar, 
and  a  man  of  sense,  and  who  does  not  delib- 
erately intend  me  mischief.  I  am  better 
pleased  indeed  tliat  he  censures  some  thiu^ 
than  I  should  have  been  with  unmixed  com- 
mendation, for  his  censure  (to  use  the  new 
diplomatic  term)  will  accredit  his  praise*. 
In  his  particular  remarks  he  ia  for  the  most 
part  right,  and  I  shall  be  the  better  for 
them ;  but  in  his  general  ones  I  think  he  as> 
sorts  too  largely,  and  more  than  he  could 
prove.  With  respect  to  inversions  in  par- 
ticular, I   know  that  they  do  not  abound. 
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Once  they  did,  and  I  had  Milton's  example 
for  it,  not  disapproved  by  Addison.  But  on 
-'s  remonstrance  against  them,  I  ex- 
punged the  most,  and  in  my  new  edition 
shall  have  fewer  still.  I  know  that  they 
give  dignity,  and  am  sorry  to  part  with 
them;  but,  to  parody  an  old  proverb,  he 
who  lives  in  the  year  ninety-three,  must  do 
as  in  the  year  ninety-three  is  done  by  others. 
The  same  remark  I  have  to  make  on  his 
censure  of  inharmonious  lines.  I  know  them 
to  be  much  fewer  than  he  asserts,  and  not 
more  in  number  than  I  accounted  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  a  due  variation  of  ca- 
dence. I  have,  however,  now,  in  conformity 
with  modem  taste,  (over  much  delicate  in 
roy  mind,)  given  to  a  far  greater  number  of 
them  a  flow  as  smooth  as  oil.  A  few  I  re- 
tain, and  will,  in  compliment  to  my  own 
judgment.  He  thinks  me  too  faithful  to 
compound  epithets  in  the  introductory  lines, 
and  I  know  bis  reason.  He  fears  lest  the 
English  reader  should  blame  Homer,  whom 
be  idolizes,  though  hardly  more  than  I,  for 
such  constant  repetition.  But  them  I  shall 
not  alter.  They  are  necessary  to  a  just  rep- 
re<4eotation  of  the  original.  In  the  afiair  of 
Outis,*"  I  shall  throw  him  flat  on  his  back  by 
an  unanswerable  argument,  which  I  sha*ll 
give  in  a  note,  and  with  which  I  am  fur- 
nished by  Mrs.  Unwin.  So  much  for  hyper- 
criticism,  which  has  run  away  with  all  my 

paper.    This  critic,  by  the  way  is, ;f  I 

Icnow  him  by  infallible  indications. 

W.C. 


TO  THE  REV.  Mfi.  UURDIS. 

Weston,  Feb.  22, 1793. 

My  dear  Sir* — My  eyes,  which  have  long 
been  inflamed,  will  hardly  serve  for  Homer, 
and  oblige  me  to  make  all  mv  letters  short 
You  have  obliged  me  much,  by  sending  me 
so  speedily  the  remainder  of  your  notes.  I 
have  begun  with  them  again,  and  find  them, 
as  before,  very  much  to  the  purpose.  More 
to  the  purpose  they  could  not  have  been, 
had  you  been  poetry  professor  already.  I 
rejoice  sincerely  in  the  prospect  you  have  of 
th.it  office,  which,  whatever  may  be  your 
own  thoughts  of  the  matter,  I  am  sure  you 
will  fill  with  great  sufficiency.  Would  that 
my  interest  and  power  to  serve  you  were 
greater !  One  string  to  my  bow  I  have,  and 
one  only,  which  shall  not  bo  idle  for  want 
of  my  exertions.  I  thank  you  likewise  for 
your  rery  entertaining  notices  and  remarks 
in  the  natural  way.  The  hurry  in  which  I 
ifrrite  would  not  sufler  me  to  send  you  many 
in  return,  had  I  many  to  send,  but  only  two 
or  three  present  themselves. 

Frogs  will  feed  on  worms.  I  saw  a  fro«f 
gathering  into  his  gullet  an  earth-worm  us 


*  A  oame  given  to  ITlyMs*. 
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long  as  himself;  it  cost  him  time  and  labor, 
but  at  last  he  succeeded. 

Mrs.  Unwin  and  I,  crossing  a  brook,  saw 
from  the  foot-bridge  somewhat  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  which  had  the  appearance 
of  a  flower.  Observing  it  attentively,  we 
found  that  it  consisted  of  a  circular  assem- 
blage of  minnows ;  their  heads  all  met  in  a 
centre,  and  their  tails,  diver^ng  at  equal 
distances,  and  being  elevated  above  their 
heads,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  flower 
half  blown.  One  was  longer  than  the  rest, 
and  as  often  as  a  straggler  came  in  sight,  he 
quitted  his  place  to  pursue  him,  and  having 
ariven  him  away,  he  returned  to  it  again, 
and  no  other  minnow  offering  to  take  it  in 
his  absence.  This  we  saw  him  do  several 
times.  The  object  that  had  attached  them 
all  was  a  dead  minnow,  which  they  seemed 
to  be  devouring. 

After  a  very  rainy  day,  I  saw  on  one  of  the 
flower  borders  what  seemed  a  long  hair,  but 
it  had  a  waving,  twining  motion.  Consider- 
ing more  nearly,  I  found  it  alive,  and  en- 
dued with  spontaneity,  but  could  not  dis- 
cover at  the  ends  of  it  either  head  or  tail,  or 
any  distinction  of  parts.  I  carried  it  into 
the  house,  when  the  air  of  a  warm  room 
dried  and  killed  it  presently. 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Feb.  24, 1793. 

Your  letter  (so  full  of  kindness  and  so  ex- 
actly in  unison  with  my  own  feelings  for  you) 
should  have  had,  as  it  deserved  to  have,  an 
earlier  answer,  had  I  not  been  perpetually 
tortured  with  inflamed  eyes,  which  are  a  sad 
hindrance  to  me  in  everything.  But,  to 
make  amends,  if  I  do  not  send  you  an  early 
answer,  I  send  you  at  least  a  speedy  one, 
being  obliged  to  write  as  fast  as  my  pen  can 
trot,  that  f  may  shorten  the  time  of  poring 
upon  paper  as  much  as  possible.  Homer 
too  has  been  another  hindrance,  for  always 
when  I  can  see,  which  is  only  about  two 
hours  every  morning,  and  not  at  all  by  can- 
dle-light, I  devote  myself  to  him,  bemg  in 
haste  to  send  him  a  second  time  to  the  press, 
that  nothing  may  stand  in  the  way  of  Milton. 
By  the  way,  where  are  my  dear  Tom's  re- 
marks, which  I  long  to  have,  and  must  have 
soon,  or  they  will  come  too  late  ? 

Oh,  you  rogue !  what  would  you  give  to 
have  such  a  dream  about  Milton  as  I  had 
about  a  week  since  ?  I  dreamed  that,  being 
in  a  house  in  the  city,  and  with  mucii  com- 
pany, looking  towards  the  lower  end  of  the 
room  fipom  the  upper  end  of  it,  I  descried  a 
tlg'ure  which  I  immediately  knew  to  be  Mil- 
ton's. He  wns  verjr  gravely  but  very  neatly 
attired  in  the  fji^hion  of  his  day,  and  had  a 
countennnce  which  tilled  me  with  those  feel- 
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ings  that  an  afTectionate  chfld  has  for  a  be- 
loved father, — such,  for  instance,  as  Tom  has 
for  you.  My  first  thought  was  wonder,  where 
he  could  have  been  concealed  so  many  years ; 
mj  second,  a  transport  of  joy  to  find  him  still 
alive ;  my  third,  another  transport  to  find  my- 
self in  his  company ;  and  my  fourth,  a  resolu- 
tion to  accost  him.  I  did  so,  and  he  received 
me  with  a  complacence  in  which  I  saw  equal 
sweetness  and  dignity.  I  spoke  of  his  Para- 
dise Lost  as  every  man  must  who  is  worthy 
to  speak  of  it  at  ail,  and  told  him  a  long  story 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  affected  me  when 
I  first  discovered  it,  being  at  that  time  a 
8chool-boy.  He  answered  me  by  a  smile, 
and  a  gentle  inclination  of  his  head.  He 
then  grasped  my  hand  affectionately,  and 
with  a  smile  that  charmed  me,  said,  ^  Well, 
you  for  your  part  will  do  well  also  ;**  at  last, 
recollecting  his  great  age  (for  I  understood 
him  to  be  two  hundred  years  old)  I  feared 
that  I  might  fatigue  him  by  too  much  talk- 
ing, I  took  my  leave,  and  he  took  his  with  an 
air  of  the  most  perfect  good-breeding.  His 
person,  his  features,  his  manner,  were  all  so 
perfectly  characteristic,  that  I  am  persuaded 
an  apparition  of  him  could  not  represent  him 
more  completely.  This  may  be  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  dreams  of  Pindus,  may  it 
not?* 

How  truly  I  rejoice  that  you  have  recov- 
ered Guy!  That  man  won  my  heart  the 
moment  I  saw  him :  five  my  love  to  him,  and 
tell  him  I  am  truly  glad  he  is  alive  again. 

There  is  much  sweetness  in  those  lines 
from  the  sonneteer  of  Avon,  and  not  a  little 
in  dear  Tom*s :  an  earnest,  I  trust,  of  good 
things  to  come ! 

With  Ifary's  kind  love,  I  must  now  con- 
clude myself. 

My  dear  brother,  ever  yours,   Lipfus. 

TO  THE  REV.  WALTER  BAGOT. 

Weeton,  March  4, 1783. 
My  dear  Friend, — Since  I  received  your 
last  I  have  been  much  indisposed,  very  blind, 

*  Wbettier  thts  U  a  poetical  or  real  dream  of  Cowper^ 
we  preanine  not  to  decide.  It  bears  so  atronff  a  resein* 
blaDce  to  Milton*8  vision  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
(the  celebrated  Dr.  Andrews,)  as  to  suggest  the  prob- 
ability of  hartng  been  borrowed  fh>m  that  source.  The 
passage  is  to  be  found  in  Milton^  beautiful  Latin  elegy 
on  the  death  of  that  prelate,  and  is  thus  translated  by 
Oowper: 

**  While  I  that  splendor,  and  the  mingled  shade 
Of  fruitAil  vines  with  wonder  Axt  surveyed, 
At  once,  with  looks,  that  beamed  celestial  grace, 
The  seer  of  Winton  stood  before  my  face. 
His  snowy  vestore^s  hem  descending  low 
His  golden  sandals  swept,  and  pure  as  snow 
New-fallen  shone  the  mitre  on  nls  brow. 
Wherever  he  trod  a  tremulous  sweet  sound 
Of  gladness  shook  the  flowery  scene  around : 
Attendant  angels  clap  their  starry  wings, 
The  tnunpel  shakes  the  sky,  all  vther  rings, 

Eadi  channta  his  welcome, 

Then  night  retired*  and*  chased  by  dawning  day, 
The  visionary  bliss  passM  all  away : 
I  moumM  my  baoishM  sleep  with  fond  eooeam : 
ffVoqnent  to  ma  may  dreams  like  this  retttm." 


and  very  busy.  But  I  have  not  suffered  all 
these  evils  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Whfle 
the  winter  lasted  I  was  miserable  with  a  fe- 
ver on  my  spirits ;  when  the  spring  began  to 
approach  I  was  seized  with  an  inflammation 
in  my  eyes,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  able 
to  use  them,  have  been  employed  in  giving 
more  last  touches  to  Homer,  who  is  on  the 
point  of  going  to  press  again. 

Though  you  are  Tory,  I  believe,  and  I  am 
Whig,  our  sentiments  concerning  the  mad* 
caps  of  France  are  much  the  same.  They 
are  a  terrible  race,  and  I  have  a  horror  both 
of  them  and  their  principles.*  Tacitas  is 
certainly  living  now,  and  the  quotations  yoa 
sent  me  can  be  nothing  but  extracts  from 
some  letters  of  his  to  yourself. 

Yours,  most  sincerely,      W.  C. 

We  have  abeady  mentioned  the  interest 
excited  in  Cowper's  mind  by  a  son  of  Hay* 
lev's,  a  youth  of  not  more  than  twelve  yean 
of  age,  and  of  most  promising  talents.  At 
Cowper's  request  he  addressed  to  him  the 
subjoined  letter,  containing  criticisms  on  his 
Homer,  which  do  honor  to  his  taste  and 
acuteness.  The  poet's  reply  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  his  kind  condeseeo* 
sion  and  amiable  sweetness  of  temper. 

TO  WILLIAM  COWFER,  S8Q. 

Eailham,  March  4,  im. 

Honored  King  of  Bards, — Since  yon  deign 
to  demand  the  ooservations  of  an  hnmble  and 
inexperienced  servant  of  yours,  on  a  work  of 
one  who  is  so  much  his  superior  (as  he  is 
ever  ready  to  serve  you  with  all  his  might), 
behold  what  you  demand!  But  let  me  de> 
sire  you  not  to  censure  me  for  my  onskilfol 
and  perhaps  (as  tbey  will  undoubtedly  ap> 
pear  to  you)  ridiculous  observations ;  wit  be 
so  kind  as  to  receive  them  as  a  marie  of  re- 
spectful affection  from 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Hatlbt. 

Book.     Line. 
1.        184    I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  thew 

195  expresaions.  "  Ah  cloth 'd  with 
impudence,"  &c.,  and  *-  Shame- 

196  lees  wolf,"  and  "  Face  of  flinL'* 
I.        506    "  Dishonor'd  foul/'  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, an  uncleanly  expression. 

I.        661     "  Reel'd/'  1  think  make*  it  appear 

as  if  Olympus  was  dmak. 
I.        749    *'  Kindler  of  the  fires  of  Heaven, " 
1  think  makes  Jupiter  appemr 
too  much  like  a  lamptigbirr. 
II.        317    These  tines  are.  in  my  o>pinioo, 
to  319        below  the  elevated  guuas  •f 
Mr.  Cowper. 
XVIII.    300    This  appears  to  me  lo  be  rather 

Irish,  since  in  Kne  300  rmi  aaj. 
"  No  one  sat."  and  in  fine  304, 
"  Po^damos  roM." 

*  Louis  XVf.,  the  nnhiumv  Ring  at  PiraacSi  In4  r»> 
osBtljr  perlabed  on  tbe  aosftild,  iao.  91, 17S1 
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TO  MR.   THOMAS  HATLET. 

Weston,  March  14, 1793. 

My  dear  little  Critic, — I  thank  you  heartily 
for  your  observations,  on  which  I  set  a  higher 
value,  because  they  have  instructed  me  as 
much,  and  have  entertained  me  more,  than 
all  the  other  strictures  of  our  public  judges 
in  these  matters.  Perhaps  I  am  not  much 
more  pleased  with  shameless  wclf^  &c.,  than 
you.  But  what  is  to  be  done,  my  little  man  ? 
Coarse  as  the  expressions  are,  they  are  no 
more  than  equivalent  to  those  of  Homer. 
The  invective  of  the  ancients  was  never  tem- 
pered with  good  manners,  as  your  papa  can 
tell  you ;  and  my  business,  you  know,  is  not 
to  be  more  polite  than  my  author,  but  to  re- 
present him  as  closely  as  I  can. 

Dishonor* df (ml  I  have  wiped  away,  for  the 
reason  you  give,  which  is  a  very  just  one,  and 
the  present  reading  is  this. 

Who  had  dared  dishonor  thus 
The  Ufe  itself,  &c. 

Your  objection  to  kindler  of  the  fires  of 
heaven  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  anticipate, 
and  expunged  the  dirty  ambiguity  some  time 
since,  wondering  not  a  little  that  I  had  ever 
admitted  it. 

The  fault  you  find  with  the  two  first  verses 
of  Nestor^s  speech  discovers  such  a  degree 
of  just  discernment  that,  but  for  your  papa's 
assurance  to  the  contrary,  I  must  have  sus- 
pected kim  as  the  author  of  that  remark: 
much  as  I  should  have  respected  it,  if  it  had 
been  so,  1  value  it,  I  assure  you,  my  little 
friend,  still  more  as  yours.  In  the  new  edi- 
tion the  passage  will  be  found  thus  altered : 

Alas !  great  sorrow  falls  on  Greece  to-day ! 
Priam,  and  Priam's  sons,  with  all  in  Troy — 
Oh !  how  will  they  exult,  and  in  their  hearts 
Triumph,  once  hearing  of  this  broil  between 
The  prime  of  Greece,  m  council  and  in  arms ! 

Where  the  word  reel  suggests  to  you  the 
idea  of  a  drunken  mountain,  it  performs  the 
service  to  which  I  destined  it  It  is  a  bold 
metaphor ;  but  justified  by  one  of  the  sublim- 
o8t  {>assages  in  scripture,  compared  with  the 
sublimity  of  which  even  that  of  Homer  suf- 
fers humiliation. 

It  is  God  himself  who,  speaking,  I  think, 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  says, 

**  The  earth  shall  reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard."* 

With  equal  boldness  in  the  same  scripture, 
the  poetry  of  which  was  never  equalled, 
Btountains  are  said  to  skip,  to  break  out  into 
singing,  and  the  fields  to  clap  their  hands.  I 
intend,  therefore,  that  my  Olympus  shall  be 
0tiU  tipsy. 

The  accuracy  of  your  last  remark,  in  which 
joa  eonvieted  me  of  a  bull,  delights  me.    A 

*  IssisJk  xxtv.  9D. 


fig  for  all  critics  but  you !    The  blockheads 
could  not  find  it.    It  shall  stand  thus : — 

First  spake  Polydamus 

Homer  was  more  upon  his  guard  than  to 
commit  such  a  blunder,  for  he  says. 

And  now,  my  dear  little  censor,  once  more 
accept  my  thanks.  I  only  regret  that  your 
strictures  are  so  few,  being  just  and  sensible 
as  they  are. 

Tell  your  papa  that  he  shall  hear  from  me 
soon.  Accept  mine,  and  my  dear  invalid's 
afifectionate  remembrances. 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

WoBton,  March  10, 1703. 

My  dear  Hayley, — ^I  am  so  busy  every 
morning  before  breakfast  (my  only  opportu- 
nity), strutting  and  stalking  in  Homeric  stilts, 
that  you  ought  to  account  it  an  instance  of 
marvellous  grace  and  favor,  that  I  condescend 
to  write  even  to  you.  Sometimes  I  am  seri- 
ously almost  crazed  with  the  multiplicity  of 
the  matters  before  me,  and  the  little  or  no 
time  that  I  have  for  them ;  and  sometimes  I 
repose  myself,  after  the  fatigue  of  that  dis- 
traction, on  the  pillow  of  despair ;  a  pillow 
which  has  often  served  me  in  the  time  of 
need,  and  is  become,  by  frequent  use,  if  not 
very  comfortable,  at  least  convenient.  So 
reposed,  I  kugh  at  the  world,  and  say,  **  Yes, 
you  may  gape  and  expect  both  Homer  and 
Milton  from  me,  but  rll  be  hanged  if  ever 
you  get  them." 

In  Homer  you  must  know  I  am  advanced 
as  far  as  the  fifteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  leav- 
ing nothing  behind  me  that  can  reasonably 
oifend  the  most  fastidious :  and  I  design  him 
for  public  appearance  in  his  new  dress  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  a  reason  wl  ch  any  poet 
may  guess,  if  he  will  but  thrust  his  hand  into 
his  pocket 

You  forbid  me  to  tantalize  you  with  an  in- 
vitation to  Weston,  and  yet  you  invite  me  to 
Eartham!  No!  no!  there  is  no  such  hap- 
piness  in  store  for  me  at  present  Had  1 
rambled  at  all,  I  was  under  promise  to  all 
my  dear  mother's  kindred  to  go  to  Norfolk, 
and  they  are  dying  to  see  me ;  but  I  have 
told  them  that  die  they  must,  for  I  cannot 
go ;  and  ergo,  as  you  will  perceive,  can  go 
nowhere  else. 

Thanks  for  Mazarin's  epitaph  !^    It  is  full 

*  We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  this  epitaph,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  it  was  ever  Uunslated  by  Cowper. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  was  minister  of  state  to  Louis  XIIL, 
and  durioff  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  The  last  mo- 
ments of  wis  §rreat  statesman  are  too  edifying  not  to  be 
recorded.  To  the  ecclesiastic  (Joly)  wlio  attended  him, 
he  said,  "*  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  stale ;  I  wish  to  fed 
a mwe proftrand  sorrow  fbr  mj sins.    I ania  great  sin* 
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of  witty  paradox,  and  is  written  with  a  force 
and  severity  which  sufficiently  bespeak  the 
author.  I  account  it  an  inestimable  curi- 
osity, and  shall  be  happy  when  time  shall 
serve,  with  your  aid,  to  make  a  good  trans- 
lation of  it.  But  that  will  be  a  stubborn 
business.  Adieu !  The  clock  strikes  eight : 
and  now  for  Homer 

W.  C. 


The  two  following  letters  bear  an  honor- 
able testimony  to  his  bookseller,  Johnson, 
whom  he  had  commissioned  his  friend,  Mr. 
Rose,  to  consult  respecting  a  second  and  re- 
vised edition  of  his  Homeric  version. 

TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  March  27, 1793. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  must  send  you  a  line 
of  congratulation  on  the  event  of  your  trans- 
action with  Johnson,  since  you,  1  know,  par- 
take with  me  in  the  pleasure  I  receive  from 
it  Few  of  my  concerns  have  been  so  hap- 
pily concluded.  I  am  now  satisfied  wiih  my 
bookseller,  as  I  have  substantial  cause  to  be, 
and  account  myself  in  good  hands ;  a  circum- 
stance as  pleasant  to  me  as  any  other  part  of 
my  business;  for  I  love  dearly  to  be  able  to 
confide,  with  all  mv  heart,  in  those  with  whom 
I  am  connected,  01  what  kind  soever  the  con- 
nexion may  be. 

The  question  of  printing  or  not  printing 
the  alterations  seems  didicult  to  decide.  If 
they  are  not  printed,  I  shall  perhnps  disoblige 
some  purchasers  of  the  first  edition,  and  if 
they  are,  many  others  of  them,  perhaps  a 
great  majority,  will  never  care  about  them. 
As  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  have  made  a  fair 
copy ;  and  when  I  have  finished  the  whole, 
will  send  them  to  Johnson,  together  with  tlie 
interleaved  volumes.  He  will  see  in  a  few 
minutes  what  it  will  be  best  to  do,  and  by  his 
judgment  I  shall  be  determined.  The  opin- 
ion to  which  I  most  incline  is,  that  they  ought 
to  be  printed  separately,  for  they  are  many 
of  them  rather  long,  here  and  there  a  whole 
speech,  or  a  whole  simile,  and  the  verbal 

ner.  I  hare  no  hope  but  in  the  mercy  of  God.^  (Je  suis 
an  grand  critninel,  Je  n^ai  d^edpenuice  qu^en  hi  miseii- 
corde  divine.)  At  another  time  he  besought  his  oonfes* 
8or  to  treat  him  like  the  lowest  subject  in  the  realm, 
beinur  convinced,  he  said,  that  there  was  but  one  gortpel 
for  the  KFV'iU  jw  well  as  for  the  HtUe.  (Uii'il  u'y  avajt 
^u'un  Kvai'ij^ile  jwur  les  grands,  et  pour  Jtv*  petit*.) 

His  suflV'rinirt  were  very  acute.  *•  Vou  see/'  hv  ub^rvod 
to  ihuie  imiuiid  him,  ^^  what  inllrmitied  and  wretchrdae-ti 
the  lurluner*  and  dignities  of  this  world  come  to.'"  He 
repealled  manv  times  the  Miwrere,  (Ps,  li.)  si  retching 
fortli  his  hands,  then  claspinK  litem,  and  Iiflinff  up  iiifl 
eyes  to  heaven,  with  all  the  marks  of  the  most  sincere 
devoiion. 

At  roidniffht  he  exclaimed,  "lam  dyinit— my  mind 

grows  indistinct.  I  trust  in  Jesus  Christ.'*  (Je  vais 
ientAt  mourir,  mon  Jugement  se  trouble,  j'es|>ere  en 
Jesus  Christ.)  Afterwards,  freoueutly  re|M>uting  the 
sacred  name  of  Jesus,  he  expired.  (iSe  nieitaitt  en  de- 
voir de  rtp^ter  auasi  fr^quemment  le  tr^s-saint  nom  de 
J68US,  U  expira.) 

HuUnrt  du  Ckrd,  Maxmriny  pmr  M,  JimbttTf. 


and  lineal  variations  are  so  nomerous,  that, 
altogether,  I  apprehend,  they  will  give  « 
new  air  to  the  work,  and  I  hope  a  much  im- 
proved one. 

I  forgot  to  say  in  the  proper  place,  that 
some  notes,  although  but  very  few,  I  have 
added  already;  and  may  perhaps  see  here  and 
there  opportunity  for  a  few  more.  But,  notes 
being  little  wanted,  especially  by  people  at 
all  conversant  with  classical  literature,  as 
most  readers  of  Homer  are,  I  am  persaaded 
that  were  they  numerous,  they  would  be 
deemed  an  incumbrance.  I  shall  write  to 
Johnson  soon,  perhaps  to-morrow,  and  theo 
shall  say  the  same  thing  to  him. 

In  point  of  health,  we  continue  much  the 
same.  Our  united  love,  and  many  thanks 
for  your  prosperous  negotiations,  attend  your- 
self and  whole  family,  and  especially  my  lit- 
tle namesake.    Adieu ! 


W.  C. 


TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ.* 


Weeton,  March  99.  nUL 
My  dear  Friend, — Your  tidings  concerning 
the  slender  pittance  yet  to  come,  are,  as  yoa 
observe,  of  the  melancholy  cast.  Not  being 
gifted  by  nature  with  the  means  of  acquiring 
much,  it  is  well,  however,  that  she  has  ^veo 
me  a  disposition  to  be  contented  with  little. 
I  have  now  been  so  many  years  habittiated 
to  small  matters  that  I  should  probably  find 
myself  incommoded  by  greater;  and  may  I 
but  be  enabled  to  shift,  n-n  I  have  been  hith- 
erto, unsatisfied  wishes  will  never  trouble  me 
much.  My  pen  has  helped  me  somewhat ; 
and,  after  some  years*  toil,  I  begin  to  re.tp  the 
benefit.  Had  I  l>egun  sooner,  perhap^f  1 
should  have  known  fewer  pecuniary  distress- 
es ;  or,  who  can  say  ? — it  is  ponsible  tliat  I 
might  not  have  succeeded  so  well.  Fruit 
ripens  only  a  short  time  before  it  rots ;  and 
man,  in  general,  arrives  not  at  roaturiiy  of 
mental  powers  at  a  much  earlier  perioi  I 
am  now  busied  in  preparing  Homer  for  his 
second  appearance.  An  author  should  con- 
sider himself  as  bound  not  to  plcjise  himself, 
but  the  public ;  and  as  far  as  tlie  good  pleas- 
ure of  the  public  may  be  leam<3  from  the 
critics,  I  dcNign  to  accommodate  myself  to  it 
The  I^tinisms,  thou>rh  employed  by  Miltoiu 
and  numbered  by  Addison  among  the  arts  and 
expedients  by  which  he  has  given  dipnitr  to 
his  style,  I  shall  render  into  plain  Eiig-li^'i 
the  rougher  lines,  though  my  reiison  for  uiMng 
them  has  never  l>ecn  proved  a  b»d  one,  «io  liar 
as  I  know,  I  shall  make  perfectly  sumoih: 
and  shall  give  body  and  substance  to  all  that 
is  in  any  degree  feeble  and  flimsy.  And 
when  I  have  done  all  this,  and  more.,  if  the 
critics  still  grumble,  I  shall  say  the  very  de^uce 
is  in  them.     Vet,  that  they  will  gnunblo  I 

*  PHrala  coweapoorfgnca. 
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make  no  doubt ;  for,  unreasonable  as  it  is  to 
do  so,  they  all  require  something  better  than 
Homer,  and  that  something  they  will  certainly 
never  get  from  me. 

A^  to  the  canal  that  is  to  be  my  neighbor, 
I  hear  little  about  it  The  Courtenays  of 
Weston  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  I 
have  no  intercourse  with  Tyringham.  When 
It  is  finished,  the  people  of  these  parts  will 
have  to  carry  their  coals  seven  miles  only, 
which  now  they  bring  from  Northampton  or 
Bedford,  both  at  the  distance  of  fifteen.  But, 
as  Balaam  says,  who  shall  live  when  these 
things  are  done  ?  It  is  not  for  me,  a  sexage- 
narian already,  to  expect  that  I  shall.  The 
chief  objection  to  canals  in  general  seems  to 
be,  that,  multiplying  as  they  do,  they  are  likely 
to  swallow  the  coasting  trade. 

I  cannot  tell  you  the  joy  I  feel  at  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  French:  pitiful  mimics  of 
Spartan  and  Roman  virtue,  without  a  grain 
of  it  in  their  whole  character. 

Ever  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  JOHN  JOHKSOK,  ESQ. 

Westoii,AprUll,17«3. 

My  dearest  Johnny, — The  long  muster-roll 
of  mv  great  and  small  ancestors  I  signed  and 
dated,  and  sent  up  to  Mr.  Blue-mantle,  on 
Monday,  according  to  your  desire.  Such  a 
pompous  affair,  drawn  out  for  my  sake,  re- 
minds me  of  the  old  fable  of  the  mountain  in 
parturition,  and  a  mouse  the  produce.  Rest 
undisturbed,  say  1,  their  lordly,  ducal,  and 
royal  dust!  Had  thev  left  me  something 
handsome,  I  should  have  respected  them 
more.  But  perhaps  they  did  not  know  that 
such  a  one  as  I  should  have  the  honor  to  be 
numbered  among  their  descendants.*  Well ! 
I  have  a  little  bookseller  that  makes  me  some 
amends  for  their  deficiency.  He  has  made 
me  a  present;  an  act  of  liberality  which  I  take 
©very  opportunity  to  blazon,  as  it  well  de- 
serves. But  you,  I  suppose,  have  learned  it 
already  from  Mr.  Rose. 

Fear  not,  my  man.  You  will  acquit  your- 
self very  well,  I  dare  say,  both  in  standing 
for  your  degree,  and  when  you  have  gained 
it,  A  little  tremor  and  a  little  shame-faced- 
nees  in  a  stripling  like  you,  are  recommend- 
ations rather  than  otherwise;  and  so  they 
ought  to  be,  being  symptoms  of  an  ingenu- 

*  Cowper,  according  to  his  k1n«mnD.  was  descended, 
br  the  maternal  line,  through  tbo  fainillos  of  Hippesley 
of  ThrotiRhJoy,  In  Sutwex.  and  Pf^IIel,  of  Bolney,  in  the 
iBme  county,  fraro  the  seYeral  noble  houses  of  West, 
Koollya,  Ctirey,  BuUen,  Howard,  and  Mowbntv ;  and  so 
fcy  four  different  lines  from  llonry  the  Third,  king  of 
Bn^uid.  He  JtuUy  adds,  ^  DiBtinciloo  of  this  nature  can 
alrad  DO  addUlooaJ  itMtre  on  the  memory  of  Cowper ;  but 
geoltia,  Kowerer  exalted,  disdains  not,  while  It  boasts  not, 
Sfc«  Hpteiidor  of  sooeetry ;  and  royalty  Itself  may  be  flat- 
Ifond,  and  perhaps  beoellied*  by  discovering  its  kindred 
lo  voch  piety,  such  purity,  such  talents  as  hia.**— See 
tfiht  Lift  ^  6n0|»«r,  »f  Dr.  Johnstn. 


0U8  mind,  rather  unfrequent  in  this  age  of 
brass. 

What  you  say  of  your  determined  purpose, 
with  God*s  help,  to  take  up  the  cross  and  de- 
spise the  shame,  gives  us  both  real  pleasure. 
In  our  pedigree  is  found  one,  at  least,  who  did 
it  before  you.*  Do  you  the  like ;  and  you 
will  meet  him  in  heaven,  as  sure  as  the  scrip- 
ture is  the  word  of  God.f 

The  quarrel  that  the  world  has  with  evan- 
gelic men  and  doctrines,  they  would  have 
with  a  host  of  angels  in  the  human  form. 
For  it  is  the  quarrel  of  owls  with  sunshine ; 
of  ignorance  with  divine  illumination. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Johnny !  We  shall  expect 
you  with  earnest  desire  of  your  coming,  and 
receive  you  with  much  delight 

W.C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  April  23, 1193. 

My  dear  Friend  and  Brother, — ^Better  late 
than  never,  and  better  a  little  than  none  at 
all !  Had  I  been  at  liberty  to  consult  my 
inclinations,  I  would  have  answered  your 
truly  kind  and  affectionate  letter  immediately. 
But  I  am  the  busiest  man  alive,  and,  when 
this  epistle  is  despatched,  you  will  be  the  only 
one  of  my  correspondents  to  whom  I  shall 
not  be  indebted.  While  I  write  this,  my 
poor  Mary  sits  mute;  which  I  cannot  well 
bear,  and  which,  together  with  want  of  time 
to  write  much,  will  have  a  curtailing  effect 
on  my  epistle. 

My  only  studying  time  is  still  given  to 
Homer,  not  to  correction  and  amendment  of 
him  (for  that  is  all  over)  but  to  writing  notes. 
Johnson  has  expressed  a  wish  for  some,  that 
the  unlearned  may  be  a  little  illuminated 
concerning  classical  story  and  the  mytholo- 
gy of  the  ancients ;  and  his  behavior  to  me 
hiis  been  so  liberal,  that  I  can  refuse  him 
nothing.  Poking  into  the  old  Greek  com- 
mentators blinds  me.  But  it  is  no  matter. 
I  am  the  more  like  Homer. 

Ever  yours,  my  dearest  Hay  ley, 

W.C 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHN  KBWT0N.| 

April  SS,  1793. 

My  dear  Friend, — Had  it  not  been  stipu- 
lated between  us  that,  being  both  at  present 
pretty  much  engrossed  by  business,  we  should 
write  when  opportunity  offers,  I  should  be 
frighted  at  the  date  of  your  last ;  but  yoa 
will  not  judge  me,  I  know,  by  the  unfre- 

Suency  of  my  letters ;  nor  suppose  that  my 
loughts  about  you  are  equally  unfrequent 

*  Dr.  Donne,  formeriy  Dean  of  St.  PauTs. 

t  **  Be  wiser  thou— like  our  forefather  Donne, 
Seek  heavenly  wealth,  and  work  for  Ood  aloM.** 

t  Private  oorraaptwdence. 
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In  tnith,  they  are  not  No  day  passes  in 
which  you  are  excluded  from  them.  I  am 
so  busy  that  I  do  not  expect  even  now  to  fill 
mv  paper.  While  I  write,  my  poor  invalid, 
who  is  still  unable  to  muse  herself  either 
with  book  or  needle,  sits  silent  at  my  side ; 
which  makes  me,  in  all  my  letters,  hasten  to 
a  conclusion.  My  only  time  for  study  is 
now  before  breakntst ;  and  I  lengthen  it  as 
much  as  I  can,  by  rising  early. 

I  know  not  that,  with  respect  to  our  health, 
we  are  either  better  or  worse  than  when  you 
saw  us.  Mrs.  Unwin,  perhaps,  has  gained  a 
little  strength ;  and  the  advancing  spring,  I 
hope,  will  add  to  it  As  to  myself,  1  am,  in 
body,  soul,  and  spirit,  semper  idem.  Prayer, 
I  know,  is  made  for  me,  and  sometimes  with 
great  enlargement  of  heart,  by  those  who 
offer  it;  and  in  this  circumstance  consists 
the  only  evidence  I  can  find,  that  God  is  still 
favorably  mindful  of  me,  and  has  not  cast  me 
oflT  for  ever. 

A  long  time  since,  I  received  a  parcel  from 
Dr.  Cogshall,  of  New  York ;  and,  looking  on 
the  reverse  of  the  packing-paper,  saw  there 
an  address  to  you.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  you  received  it  first,  and  at  his  desire 
transmitted  it  to  me ;  consequently  you  are 
acquainted  with  him,  and,  probably,  apprised 
of  the  nature  of  our  correspondence.  About 
three  years  ago  I  had  his  first  letter  to  me, 
which  came  accompanied  by  half  a  dozen 
American  publications.  He  proposed  an  ex- 
change  of  books  on  religious  subjects,  as 
likely  to  be  useful  on  both  sides  of  the  water. 
Most  of  those  he  sent,  however,  I  had  seen 
before.  I  sent  him,  in  return,  such  as  I 
could  get ;  but  felt  myself  indifierently  qual- 
ified for  such  a  negotiation.  I  am  now  called 
upon  to  contribute  my  quota  again;  and 
shall  be  obliged  to  you  if,  in  your  next,  you 
will  mention  the  titles  of  half  a  dozen  that 
may  be  procured  at  little  cost,  that  are  likely 
to  be  new  in  that  country  and  useful. 

About  two  months  since,  I  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Waring,  of  Alton  in  Hamp- 
shire. Do  you  know  such  a  man  ?  I  think 
I  have  seen  his  name  in  advertisements  of 
mathematical  works.  He  is,  however,  or 
seems  to  be,  a  very  pious  man. 

I  was  a  little  surprised  lately,  seeing  in 
the  last  Crentleman^s  Magazine  a  letter  from 
somebody  at  Winchester,  in  which  is  a  copy 
of  the  epitaph  of  our  poor  friend  Unwin :  an 
English,  not  a  Latin  one.  It  has  been  pleas- 
ant to  me  sometimes  to  think,  that  his  dust 
lay  under  an  inscription  of  my  writing; 
which  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  because  the 
Latin  one,  which  I  composed  at  the  request 
of  the  executors,  was,  as  I  understood  from 
Mr.  H.  Thornton,  accepted  by  them  and  ap- 
proved. If  they  thought,  aiter  all,  that  an 
English  one,  as  more  intelligible,  would 
therefore  be  preferable,  I  believe  they  judged 


wisely;  but,  having  never  heard  that  they 
had  changed  their  mind  about  it  I  was  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  alteration. 

So  now,  my  dear  friend,  adieu  \ — ^When  I 
have  thanked  you  for  a  barrel  of  oysters,  and 
added  our  united  kind  remembrances  to  your- 
self and  Miss  Cat^ett  I  shall  have  exhausted 
the  last  moment  that  I  can  spare  at  pret^nt 
I  remain  sincerely  yours, 

W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  WALTEB  BAGOT. 

WflalOD,ira7  4,17n. 

My  dear  Friend, — While  your  sorrow  for 
our  common  loss  was  fresh  in  your  mind,  I 
would  not  write,  lest  a  letter  on  so  distress- 
ing a  subject  should  be  too  painful  both  to 
you  and  me ;  and  now  that  I  seem  to  have 
reached  a  proper  time  for  doing  it,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  my  litera^  business  will  hardly 
afibrd  me  leisure,  ioth  you  and  I  have 
this  comfort  when  deprived  of  those  we  love 
—at  our  time  of  life  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  deprivation  cannot  be  long. 
Our  sun  is  setting  too,  and  when  the  boor 
of  rest  arrives  we  shall  rejoin  your  brother, 
and  many  whom  we  have  tenderly  loved,  our 
forerunners  into  a  bettter  country. 

I  will  say  no  more  on  a  theme  which  it 
will  be  better  perhaps  to  treat  with  brevity ; 
and  because  the  introduction  of  any  other 
might  seem  a  transition  too  violent,  1  will 
only  add  that  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  are  about  as 
well  as  we  at  any  time  have  been  within  the 
last  year. 

Truly  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  S06E,  ESQ. 

MsgrxnvL 

My  dear  Friend^ — ^My  delay  to  »oswer 
your  last  kind  letter,  to  which  likewise  you 
desired  a  speedy  reply,  must  have  seemrd 
rather  difficult  to  explain  on  any  other  sup- 
position than  that  of  illness ;  but  illness  has 
not  been  the  cause,  although,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  cannot  boast  of  having  been  lately  very  well 
Yet  has  not  tliis  been  the  cause  of  my  &ileDc«, 
but  your  own  advice,  very  proper  and  ear* 
nestly  given  to  me,  to  proceed  in  the  revisal 
of  Homer.  To  this  it  is  o^ing,  that,  instead 
of  giving  an  hour  or  two  before  breakfiMt  u> 
my  correspondents,  I  allot  that  time  entirely 
to  my  studies.  I  have  nearly  given  the  la^ 
touches  to  the  poetry,  and  am  now  bii»i«d 
far  more  laboriously  in  writing  notes  at  the 
request  of  my  honest  bookseller,  trmnsmoted 
to  me  in  the  first  instance  by  you,  and  after- 
ward repeated  by  himself.  I  am  therefor*, 
deep  in  the  old  Scholia,  and  have  advanced 
to  the  latter  part  of  Iliad  nine,  explaining,  aa 
I  go,  such  passages  aa  may  be  difficult  to  u- 
learned  readers,  and  such  only ;  for  notes  of 
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that  kind  are  the  notes  that  Johnson  desired. 
I  find  it  a  more  laborious  task  than  the  trans- 
lation was,  and  shall  be  heartily  fflad  when  it 
is  over.  In  the  meantime,  all  uie  letters  I 
receive  remain  unanswered,  or,  if  they  receive 
an  answer,  it  is  always  a  short  one.  Such 
this  must  be.  Johnny  is  here,  having  flown 
over  London. 

Homer,  I  believe,  will  make  a  much  more 
respectable  appearance  than  before.  John- 
son now  thinks  it  will  be  right  to  make  a 
separate  impression  of  the  amendments. 

W.C, 

I  breakfast  every  morning  on  seven  or 
eight  pages  of  the  Greek  commentators. 
For  so  much  I  am  obliged  to  read  in  order 
to  select  perhaps  three  or  four  short  notes 
for  the  reiulers  of  my  translation. 

Homer  is  indeed  a  tie  upon  me,  that  must 
not  on  any  account  be  broken,  till  all  his  de- 
mands are  satisfied ;  though  I  have  fancied, 
while  the  revisal  of  the  Odyssey  was  at  a 
distance,  that  it  would  ask  less  labor  in  the 
finishing,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that,  when  I  take 
it  actuuiy  in  hand,  I  may  find  myself  mis- 
taken. Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure,  that  un- 
even verse  abounds  much  more  in  it  than  it 
once  did  in  the  Iliad ;  yet  to  the  latter  the 
critics  objected  on  that  account,  though  to 
the  former  never ;  perhaps  because  they  had 
not  read  it  Hereafter  they  shall  not  quarrel 
with  me  on  that  score.  The  Iliad  is  now  all 
smooth  turnpike,  and  I  will  take  equal  care, 
that  there  shall  be  no  jolts  in  the  Odyssey. 


TO  LADT  HESKETH. 

The  Lodge,  May  7, 1793. 

My  dearest  Coz., — ^You  have  thought  me 
long  silent,  and  so  have  many  others.  In 
fact  I  have  not  for  many  months  written 
puDctaally  to  any  but  yourself  and  Hayley. 
My  time,  the  little  I  have,  is  so  engrossed  by 
Homer,  that  I  have  at  this  moment  a  bundle 
of  unanswered  letters  by  me,  and  letters 
likely  to  be  so.  Thou  knowest,  I  dare  say, 
what  it  is  to  have  a  head  weary  with  think- 
ing. Mine  is  so  fatigued  by  breakfast  time, 
three  days  out  of  four,  I  am  utterly  incapable 
of  sitting  down  to  my  desk  agmn  for  any 
purpose  whatever. 

I  am  glad  I  have  convinced  thee  at  last 
thAt  thou  art  a  Tory.  Your  friend's  defini- 
tion of  Whig  and  Tory  must  be  just,  for 
aught  I  know,  as  far  as  the  latter  are  con- 
eemed:  but  respecting  the  former,  I  think 
him  mistaken.  There  is  no  tbue  Whig  who 
wi^ea  all  power  in  the  hands  of  his  own 
party.  The  division  of  it  which  the  lawyers 
coll  tripartite  is  exactly  what  he  desires ;  and 
he  vould  have  neither  king,  lords,  nor  com- 
mons aneqoally  trasted,  or  in  the  smallest 


degree  predominant  Such  a  Whig  am  I, 
and  such  Whigs  are  the  true  friends  of  the 
constitution. 

Adieu !  my  dear;  I  am  dead  with  weari- 
ness. W.  C. 


TO  THOMAS  PARK,  ESQ. 

May  17, 1793. 

Dear  Sir, — ^It  has  not  been  without  fre- 
quent self-reproach  that  I  have  so  long  omit- 
ted to  answer  your  last  very  kind  and  most 
obliging  letter.  I  am  b^  habit  and  inclina- 
tion extremely  punctual  in  the  discharge  of 
such  arrears,  and  it  is  only  through  necessity, 
and  under  constraint  of  various  indispensable 
engagements  of  a  different  kind,  that  I  am 
become  of  late  much  otherwise. 

I  have  never  seen  Chapman*s  translation 
of  Homer,  and  will  not  refuse  your  offer  of 
it,  unless,  by  accepting  it,  I  shall  deprive  you 
of  a  curiosity  that  you  cannot  easily  replace.* 
The  line  or  two  which  you  quote  from  him, 
except  that  the  expression  of  **  a  well-written 
soul"  has  the  quaintness  of  his  times  in  it, 
do  him  credit  He  cannot  surely  be  the  same 
Chapman  who  wrote  a  poem,  I  think,  on  the 
battle  of  Hochstadt,  in  which,  when  I  was  a 
very  young  man,  I  remember  to  have  seen 
the  following  lines : 

"Think  of  two  thousand  gentlemen  at  least, 
And  each  man  mounted  on  his  capering  beast. 
Into  the  Danube  they  were  push'd  by  shoals,"  Ac. 

These  are  lines  that  could  not  fail  to  im- 
press the  memory,  thoufi^h  not  altogether  in 
the  Homerican  style  of  battle. 

I  am,  as  you  say,  a  hermit,  and  probably 
an  irreclaimable  one,  having  a  horror  of  Lon- 
don that  I  cannot  express,  nor  indeed  very 
easily  account  for.  Neither  am  I  much  less 
disinclined  to  migration  in  general.  I  did  no 
little  violence  to  my  love  of  home  last  sum- 
mer, when  I  paid  Mr.  Hayley  a  visit,  and  in 
truth  was  principally  induced  to  the  journey 
by  a  hope  that  it  might  be  useful  to  Mrs. 
dnwin ;  who,  however,  derived  so  little  ben- 
efit from  it,  that  I  purpose  for  the  future  to 
avail  myself  of  the  privilege  my  years  may 
reasonably  claim,  by  compelling  my  younger 
friends  to  visit  me.  But  even  this  is  a  point 
which  I  cannot  well  compass  at  present,  both 
because  I  am  too  busy,  and  because  poor 
Mrs.  Unwin  is  not  able  to  bear  the  fatigue  of 
company.    Should  better  days  arrive,  days 

*  Chaproiui  clairae  the  honor  of  being  the  flnt  tra  De- 
lator of  the  whole  of  Uie  works  of  Homer.  He  wm  bom 
in  1557,  and  waa  Uie  coatemponurv  of  Shakapeare.  Spen- 
ser. Jonson.  &«.  Hit  ^raion  of  the  DJaid  was  dedicated 
to  Henry,  Prinee  of  Wales.  He  also  teanslated  Mu8»aa 
and  Heslod,  and  was  the  author  of  many  other  worka. 
He  died  In  1834,  aged  seventy-seren.  Hla  version  of 
Homer  Is  now  obsolete,  and  rendered  tedtoos  by  the  pro- 
tracted measure  of  fourteen  ^^bles;  thomrb  occMlon 
ally  it  exhibits  much  spirit-  Waller,  according  to  Dry 
den,  could  never  read  his  Yeralon  without  emotion,  aiM 
Pope  found  it  wortli^  of  Itia  paitlcular  attunlffm 
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of  more  leisure  to  me,  and  of  some  health  to 
her,  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  you  notice  of  the 
change,  and  shall  then  hope  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  at  Weston. 

The  epitaph  you  saw  is  on  the  tomb  of  the 
same  Mr.  Unwm  to  whom  the  "Tirocinium" 
is  inscribed ;  the  son  of  the  lady  above  men- 
tioned. By  the  desire  of  his  executors  I 
wrote  a  Latin  one,  which  they  approved,  but 
it  was  not  approved  by  a  relation  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  therefore  was  not  used.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  mention  I  had  made  in  it  of  his 
mother  having  devoted  him  to  the  service  of 
Crod  in  his  infancy.  She  did  it,  however,  and 
not  in  vain,  as  I  viTote  in  my  epitaph.  Who 
wrote  the  English  one  I  know  not. 

The  poem  called  the  **  Slave"  is  not  mine, 
nor  have  I  ever  seen  it.  I  wrote  two  on  the 
subject — one  entitled  "The  Negro's  Com- 
plaint," and  the  other  "The  Morning  Dream." 
With  thanks  for  all  your  kindness,  and  the 
patience  you  have  with  me, 
I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  May  31, 1793. 

My  dear  Brother,— You  must  either  think 
me  extremely  idle,  or  extremely  busy,  that  I 
have  m^de  your  last  very  kind  letter  wait  so 
very  long  lor  an  answer.  The  truth  how- 
ever is,  that  I  am  neither ;  but  have  had  time 
enough  to  have  scribbled  to  you,  had  I  been 
able  to  scribble  at  all.  To  explain  this  riddle 
I  must  give  you  a  short  account  of  my  pro- 
ceedings. 

I  rise  at  six  every  morning  and  fag  till 
near  eleven,  when  I  breakfast.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  I  am  so  exhausted  as  not  to 
be  able  to  write  when  the  opportunity  oflfers. 
You  will  say — ^  Breakfast  before  you  work, 
and  then  your  work  will  not  fatigue  you."  I 
answer — ^"Perhaps  I  might,  and  your  counsel 
would  probably  prove  beneficial ;  but  I  can- 
not spare  a  moment  for  eating  in  the  early 
part  of  the  morning,  having  no  other  time 
for  study."  This  uneasiness  of  which  I  com- 
plain is  a  proof  that  I  am  somewhat  stricken 
m  years;  and  there  is  no  other  cause^by 
which  I  can  account  for  it,  since  I  go  early 
to  bed,  always  between  ten  and  eleven,  and 
seldom  fail  to  sleep  well.  Certain  it  is,  ten 
years  ago  I  could  have  done  as  much,  and 
sixteen  years  ago  did  actually  much  more, 
without  suffering  fatigue  or  any  inconve- 
nience from  my  labors.  How  insensibly  old 
age  steals  on,  and  how  often  is  it  actually 
arrived  before  we  suspect  it !  Accident  alone, 
some  occurrence  that  suggests  a  comparison 
of  our  former  with  our  present  selves,  affords 
the  discovery.  Well !  it  is  always  good  to 
be  undeceived,  especially  on  an  article  of 
such  importance. 


There  has  been  a  book  lately  published* 
entitled  "Man  as  he  is."  I  have  heard  a 
high  character  of  it,  as  admirably  ^iTitten, 
and  am  informed,  that  for  that  reason,  and 
because  it  inculcates  Whig  principles,  it  x» 
by  many  imputed  to  you.  I  contradict  this 
report,  assuring  my  mformant,  that  had  it 
been  yours,  I  must  have  knoi^Ti  it,  for  thai 
you  have  bound  yourself  to  make  me  your 
father-confossor  on  all  such  wicked  occasions, 
and  not  to  conceal  from  me  even  a  murder, 
should  vou  happen  to  commit  one .♦ 

I  will  not  trouble  you,  at  present,  to  j^end 
me  any  more  books  with  a  view  to  my  notes 
on  Homer.  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  Sir 
John  Throckmorton,  who  is  expected  here 
from  Venice  in  a  short  time,  may  bring"  me 
Villoison*s  edition  of  the  Odyssey.  He  cer- 
tainly will,  if  he  found  it  published,  and  that 
alone  will  be  instar  omnium. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  brother !  Give  my  lore 
to  Tom,  and  thank  him  for  his  book,  of 
which  I  believe  I  need  not  have  deprived  him, 
intending  that  my  readers  shall  detect  the 
occult  instruction  contained  in  Homer's  sto- 
ries for  themselves.  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

Wcfltoo,  Jone  1, 17K1. 

My  dearest  Cousin, — ^You  will  not  (you 
say)  come  to  us  now ;  and  you  tell  us  not 
when  you  will.  These  assignations,  sitk  di''^ 
are  such  shadowy  things  that  I  can  neither 
grasp  nor  get  any  comfort  from  them.  Know 
you  not  that  hope  is  the  next  best  thing  l« 
enjoyment?  Give  ua  then  a  hope,  and  a  d^*- 
terminate  time  for  that  hope  to  ffx  on,  aiid 
we  will  endeavor  to  be  satisfied. 

Johnny  is  gone  to  Cambridge,  called  thither 
to  take  his  degree,  and  is  much  missed  by  mo. 
He  is  such  an  active  little  fellow  in  my  ser- 
vice, that  he  cannot  be  otherwise.  In  thref 
weeks,  however,  I  shall  hope  to  have  him 
a<Tahi  for  a  fortnight  I  hftve  bad  a  letter 
from  him,  containing  an  incident  which  ha» 
given  birth  to  the  following. 

TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND.t 


ON   HIS   ARRIVAL   AT  CAMBRIDGB  WKT, 
RAIN   HAD  FALLEN  THERE. 
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If  Gideon^s  fleece,  which  drench'd  with  dew  lie 

found. 
While  moisture  none  refreshed  the  herbs  aroond 
Might  fitly  represent  the.  Church,  endowed. 
With  heavenly  gilU,  Xu  heathens  not  allow'd  \ 
In  pledge,  perhaps,  of  favon  fVom  on  high. 
Thy  lockB  were  wet.  when  other  locks  were  ^ry 
Heav'n  grant  us  half  the  omen  I  may  we  see. ' 
Not  drought  on  otheiB,  but  much  dew  oa  thee ' 


These  are  spick  and  span.    Johnny 


*  The  iMl  antbor  was  Bobctt 
t  Th0  postal  fclMnmn 
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self  has  not  yet  seen  them.  By  the  way,  he 
has  filled  your  book  completely;  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  gninea  if  thou  wilt  search  thy  old 
book  for  a  couple  of  songs  and  two  or  three 
other  pieces,  of  which  I  know  thou  madest 
copies  at  the  vicarage,  and  which  I  have  lost. 
The  songs  I  know  are  pretty  good,  and  I 
would  fainr  recover  them.  W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HVRDIS. 

Weston,  Jane  6, 1793. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^I  seize  a  passing  moment 
merely  to  say  that  I  feel  for  your  distresses, 
and  sincerely  pity  you,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
to  learn  from  your  next,  that  your  sister's 
amendment  has  superseded  the  necessity  you 
feared  of  a  journey  to  London.  Your  candid 
account  of  the  effect  that  your  afflictions 
have  both  on  your  spirits  and  temper  I  can 
perfectly  understand,  having  labored  much 
in  that  fire  myself,  and  perhaps  more  than 
any  man.  It  is  in  such  a  school,  however, 
timt  we  must  learn  if  we  ever  truly  learn 
it,  the  natural  depravity  of  the  human  heart, 
and  of  our  own  in  particular ;  together  with 
the  consequence  that  necessarily  follows  such 
wretched  premises;  our  indispensable  need  of 
the  atonement,  and  our  inexpressible  obliga- 
tions to  Him  who  made  it.  This  refle*ttion 
cannot  escape  a  thinking  mind,  looking  back 
to  Uiose  ebullitions  of  fretfulness  and  impa- 
tience to  which  it  has  yielded  in  a  season  of 
great  affliction. 

Having  lately  had  company,  who  left  us 
only  on  the  4th,  I  have  done  nothing — noth- 
ing indeed,  since  my  return  from  Su»i;ex,  ex- 
cept a  trifle  or  two,  which  it  was  incumbent 
upon  me  to  write.  Milton  hangs  in  doubt  : 
neither  spirits  nor  opportunity  suffice  me  for 
that  labor.  I  regret  continually  that  I  ever 
suffered  myself  to  be  persuaded  to  undertake 
it.  The  most  that  I  hope  to  eflfect  is  a  com- 
plete revisal  of  my  own  Homer.  Johnson 
told  my  friend,  who  has  just  left  me,  that  it 
will  begin  to  be  reviewed  in  the  next  Ana^ 
lyticxdy  and  he  hafed  the  review  of  it  would 
not  ofiend  me.  By  this  I  understand,  that  if 
I  am  not  offended  it  will  be  owing  more  to 
my  own  equanimity  than  to  the  mildness  of 
the  critic.  So  be  it !  He  will  put  an  oppor- 
tunity of  victory  over  myself  into  my  hands, 
and  1  will  endeavor  not  to  lose  it. 

Adieu !  W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.  JOHH  WEWTON.* 

June  13, 1793. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^You  promise  to  be  con- 
tented with  a  short  line,  and  a  short  one  you 
most  have,  hurried  over  in  the  little  interval  I 
have  happened  to  find  between  the  conclusion 

*  Frlvaie  correspoodenoe. 


of  my  morning  task  and  breakfast  Study 
has  this  good  effect,  at  least :  it  makes  me  an 
early  riser,  who  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  be 
as  much  given  to  dozing  as  my  readers. 

The  scanty  opportunity  I  have,  I  shall  em- 
ploy in  telling  you  what  you  principally  wish 
to  be  told — the  present  state  of  mine  and 
Mrs.  Unwinds  health.  In  her  I  cannot  per- 
ceive any  alteration  for  the  better ;  and  must 
be  satisfied,  I  believe,  as  indeed  I  have  great 
reason  to  be,  if  she  does  not  alter  for  the 
worse.  She  uses  the  orchard-walk  daily,  but 
always  supported  between  two,  and  is  still 
unable  to  employ  herself  as  formerly.  But 
she  is  cheerful,  seldom  in  much  pain,  and  h&ri 
always  strong  confidence  in  the  mercy  and 
faithfulness  of  God. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  always  the  same  song 
to  sing — Well  in  body,  but  sick  in  spirit; 
sick,  nigh  unto  death. 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
God,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  heavenly  day, 
Or  flight  of  cheering  truth,  or  pardon  seal'd, 
Or  joy,  or  hope,  or  Jesus's  face  divine ; 
But  cloud,  &c. 

I  could  easily  set  my  complaint  to  Milton's 
tone,  and  accompany  him  through  the  whole 
passage,'*  on  the  subject  of  a  blindness  more 
deplorable  than  his ;  but  time  fails  me. 

I  feel  great  desire  to  see  your  intended 
publication;  a  desire  which  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Bull  speaks  of  it,  who  called  here 
lately,  has  no  tendency  to  allay.  I  believe 
I  forgot  to  thank  you  for  your  last  poetical 
present ;  not  because  I  was  not  much  pleased 
with  it,  but  I  write  always  in  a  hurry,  and  in 
a  hurry  must  now  conclude  myself,  with  our 
united  love. 

Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

Most  sincerely,    W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM   HAYLET,   ESQ. 

Weston,  June  38, 179X 
Dear  architect  of  fine  chateaux  in  air 
Worthier  to  stand  forever  if  they  could, 
Than  many  built  of  stone,  or  yet  oi  wood, 
For  back  of  royal  elephant  to  bear ! 

Oh  for  permission  from  tlie  skies  to  share, 
Much  to  my  own,  though  little  to  thy  good. 
With  thee  (not  subject  to  the  jealous  mood !) 

A  partnership  of  literary  ware. 

But  I  am  bankrupt  now  ;  and  doom'd  henceforth 
To  drudffe.  in  descant  dry,t  on  others'  lays ; 

Bards,  I  acknowledge,  of  unequall'd  worth  ! 
But  what  is  commentator's  happiest  praise  1 

That  he  has  fiimish'd  lights  for  other  eyes, 
Which  they  who  need  them  use,  and  then  despise. 

What  remains  for  me  to  say  on  this  subject, 
my  dear  brother  bard,  I  will  say  in  prose. 

•  Pamdiso  lost.  Book  ni. 

\  He  alludes  to  his  uotes  on  Homor. 
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There  are  other-impediments  which  I  could  not 
comprise  within  the  hounds  of  a  sonnet 

My  poor  Mary's  infirm  condition  makes  it 
impossible  for  me,  at  present,  to  engage  in  a 
work  such  as  you  propose.  My  thoughts  are 
not  sufficiently  free,  nor  have  I,  nor  can  I,  by 
any  means,  find  opportunity;  added  to  it 
comes  a  difficulty  which,  though  you  are  not  at 
all  aware  of  it,  presents  itself  to  me  under  a 
most  forbidding  appearance.  Can  you  guess 
it  ?  No,  not  you ;  neither  perhaps  will  you 
be  able  to  imagine  that  such  a  difficulty  can 
possibly  subsist  If  your  hair  begins  to  bris- 
tle, stroke  it  down  again,  for  there  is  no  need 
why  it  should  erect  itself.  It  concerns  me, 
not  you.  I  know  myself  too  well  not  to 
know  that  I  am  nobody  in  verse,  unless  in  a 
comer,  and  alone,  and  unconnected  in  my 
operations.  This  is  not  owing  to  want  of 
love  for  you,  my  brother,  or  the  most  consum- 
mate confidence  in  you ;  for  I  have  both  in  a 
degree  that  has  not  been  exceeded  in  the  ex- 

Sjrience  of  any  friend  you  have,  or  ever  had. 
ut  I  am  so  made  up — I  will  not  enter  into  a 
metaphysical  analysis  of  my  strange  compo- 
sition, in  order  to  detect  the  true  cause  of 
this  evil ;  but  on  a  general  view  of  the  matter, 
I  suspect  that  it  proceeds  from  that  shyness 
which  has  been  my  effectual  and  almost  fatal 
hindrance  on  many  other  important  occasions, 
and  which  I  should  feel,  I  well  know,  on  this, 
to  a  degree  that  would  perfectly  cripple  me. 
No !  I  shall  neither  do,  nor  attempt  anything 
of  consequence  more,  unless  my  poor  Mary 
get  better ;  nor  even  then,  unless  it  should 
please  God  to  give  me  another  nature,  in  con- 
cert with  any  man — I  could  not,  even  with  my 
own  fiither  or  brother,  were  they  now  alive. 
Small  ^me  must  serve  me  at  present,  and  till 
I  have  done  with  Homer  and  Milton,  a  sonnet, 
or  some  such  matter,  must  content  me.  The 
utmost  that  I  aspire  to,  and  Heaven  knows 
with  how  feeble  a  hope,  is  to  write  at  some 
better  opportunity,  and  when  my  hands  are 
free,  **  The  Four  Ages."  Thus  I  have  opened 
my  heart  unto  thee.*  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLEY,   ESQ. 

Weston,  July  7, 1793. 

My  dearest  Hayley, — If  the  excessive  heat 
of  this  day,  which  forbids  me  to  do  anything 
else,  will  permit  me  to  scribble  to  you,  I  shall 
rejoice.  To  do  this  is  a  pleasure  to  me  at  all 
times,  but  to  do  it  now,  a  double  one ;  be- 
cause 1  am  in  haste  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
am  delighted  with  your  projected  quadruple 
alliance,  and  to  assure  you,  that  if  it  please 
God  to  aflibrd  me  health,  spirits,  ability,  and 
leisure,  I  will  not  &il  to  devote  them  all  to 

*  What  the  proposed  literaiy  portoerehlp  was,  which 
Haylf^  sugKcvted,  we  know  not ;  it  b  erident  that  it  was 
not  the  poem  of  ^  The  Four  Age«,"  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  following  letter,  and  in  which  Cowper  ao- 
quieeoed. 


the  production  of  my  quota  of  *'  Tbe  Four 
Ages."* 

You  are  very  kind  to  humor  me  aa  you  do, 
and  had  need  be  a  little  touched  yourself  with 
all  my  oddities,  that  you  may  know  how  to  ad- 
minister to  mine.  All  whom  I  love  do  so,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  love  h^trtily 
those  who  do  not  People  must  not  do  roe 
good  in  their  way,  but  in  my  otm,  and  then 
they  do  me  good  indeed.  My  pride,  my  am- 
bition, and  my  friendship  for  you,  and  the  in- 
terest I  take  in  my  own  dear  self,  will  all  be 
consulted  and  gratified  by  an  arm-in-arm  ap^ 
pearance  with  you  in  public ;  and  I  shall 
work  with  more  zeal  and  assiduity  at  Homer, 
and,  when  Homer  is  finished  at  Milton,  with 
the  prospect  of  such  a  coalition  before  me. 
But  what  shall  I  do  with  a  multitude  of  small 
pieces,  from  which  I  intended  to  select  the 
best,  and  adding  them  to  **  The  Four  Ages,*  to 
have  made  a  volume  ?  Will  there  be  room  for 
them  upon  your  plan?  I  have  re-touched 
them,  and  will  re-touch  them  again.  Some  of 
them  will  suggest  pretty  devices  to  designer* 
and,  in  short,  1  have  a  desire  not  to  lose  them. 

I  am  at  this  moment,  with  all  the  impru- 
dence natural  to  poets,  expending  nobody 
knows  what,  in  embellishing  my  premises,  or 
rather  the  premises  of  my  neighbor  Coune- 
nay,  which  is  more  poetical  sUU.  1  have  built 
one  summer-house  already,  with  the  boards 
of  my  old  study,  and  am  building  another, 
spick  and  span,  as  they  say.  I  have  also  t 
stone-cutter  now  at  work,  setting  a  bust  of 
my  dear  old  Grecian  on  a  pedestal ;  and  be- 
sides all  this  I  meditate  still  more  that  is  to  be 
done  in  the  autumn.  Your  project  therefore 
is  most  opportune,  as  any  project  must  needs 
be  that  has  so  direct  a  tendency  to  put  money 
into  the  pocket  of  one  so  likely  to  want  it 

Ah  brother  poet !  send  me  of  your  shade, 
And  bid  the  zephjrrs  hasten  to  my  aid ! 
Or,  like  a  worm  uneaith'd  at  nooo,  1  go. 
Despatched  by  sunshine,  to  the  shades  below. 

My  poor  Mary  is  as  well  aa  the  beat  will 
allow  her  to  be :  and  whether  it  be  cold  or 
sultry,  is  always  affectionately  mindful  of  yoa 
and  yours.  W,  C 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  my  reverend 
friend  and  brotheHn-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jobs- 
son,  to  state  that  Cowper  was  indebted  to  hit 
ever-watchful  and  affectionate  kindness  lor 
what  he  here  calls  his  ^  dear  old 


*  Hayley  made  a  second  proposition  to  oniiie  wifcO*^ 
per  in  the  projected  poem  of  *»The  Four  Aff*^"  *■*  » 
engage  the  aid  of  two  dlstlngaiahed  artists,  «ao  i»«i>»  i» 
embellish  the  work  with  appropriate  deti^na.  W#  N- 
lieve  that  Lawrence  and  naxman  wars  Uie  fcnaaa  «• 
whom  Hayley  refers.  We  cannot  suffideol^  r«|Bn(  <te 
failure  of  this  plan,  which  would  have  e«vkftM4  lUmav* 
and  art  with  so  happy  a  specimen  o4  poetiad  aad 
fession  talent.  But  the  period  was  oaaappUy  « — 
inff  which  was  to  suspuod  the  line  Twwers  of 
muKL  and  to  ahroud  tbttiD  in  tbe  vmi  «r  dsr" 
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With  that  amiable  solicitude  which  formed  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  his  character,  and  which 
was  always  seeking  how  to  please  and  to  con- 
fer a  favor,  he  had  contrivea  to  procure  an  an- 
tique bust  of  Homer,  to  gratify  Cowper^s 
partiality  for  his  favorite  bard.  No  present 
could  possibly  have  been  more  acceptable  or 
appropriate.  We  cannot  avoid  remarking,  on 
this  occasion,  that,  to  anticipate  a  want  and  to 
supply  it,  to  know  how  to  minister  to  the 
gratification  of  another,  and  to  enhance  the 
gift  by  the  grace  of  bestowing  it,  is  one  of 
the  great  arts  of  social  and  domestic  life.  It 
is  not  the  amount,  nor  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  favor,  for  the  power  of  giving  must  in  that 
case  be  restricted  to  the  few.  To  give  royally 
requires  not  only  an  enlarged  heart,  but  ample 
and  enUirged  means,  t  is  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  time  and  the  occasion,  the  grace 
of  the  manner,  and  the  unobtrusiveness  of  its 
character,  that  constitutes  the  value  of  the 
gift  and  endears  the  giver. 

Cowper  recorded  his  gratitude  by  the  fol- 
lowing poetical  tribute,  which  has  always 
been  justly  admired : — 

Kinitnan  belov'd,  and  as  a  son  by  me  ! 
When  I  behold  this  fruit  of  thy  regard, 
The  scntptur'd  form  of  my  old  fav^te  bard  I 
1  rev'rence  feel  for  him,  and  love  for  thee. 
Joy  too,  and  grief!  much  joy  that  there  should  be 
Wue  men,  and  learn 'd  who  ^dge  not  to  reward 
With  some  applause  my  bold  attempt  and  hard, 
Which  others  scorn :  critics  by  courtesy ! 

The  grief  is  this,  that  sunk  in  Homer's  mine, 
1  lose  my  precious  years,  now  soon  to  fail  ( 
Handling  his  gold,  which,  howsoever  it  shine, 
Proves  dross  when  balanc'd  in  the  Christian  scale ! 
Be  wiser  thou  ! — like  our  forefather  Donne, 
Seek  heavenly  wealth,  and  work  for  God  alone  I 


TO  THOMAS  FARK,  ESQ. 

W.  U^  July  15, 1793. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Within  these  few  days  I  have 
received,  by  favor  of  Miss  Knapps,  your  ac- 
ceptable  present  of  Chapman^s  translation  of 
the  Iliad.  I  know  not  whether  the  book  be  a 
rarity,  but  a  curiosity  it  certainly  is.  I  have 
on  yet  seen  but  little  of  it ;  enough,  however, 
to  make  me  wonder  that  any  man,  with  so 
little  taste  for  Homer,  or  apprehension  of  his 
manner,  should  think  it  wortn  while  to  under- 
take the  laborious  task  of  translating  him : 
the  hope  of  pecuniary  advantage  may  perhaps 
Account  for  it.*    His  information  I  fear,  was 

*  Chftpinsn*s  version  is  thus  described  by  Warton :  he 
'♦fivquonlly  retrench*^  or  Impoverishr*  what  ho  could 
mA  feel  and  expnm,^  and  yet  b ''  not  always  wlUiout 
•trengUi  and  npirll.^  By  Anton,  in  his  Philosophical  Sat- 
ires, pabllshod  in  1610,  ho  Is  characterised  as 

**GreekMhandMng  Cbapnuui.  beaten  to  the  age, 
With  a  dtH)pe  furie  and  a  sudden  rage.*^ 

;n»  Utftimuny  of  Bishop  Percy  Is  flalterlng.  **  Had  Chap- 
vuuh^  he  otuwrveA,  ^  tnuiHlnled  the  Hind  into  blank  vorse, 
tt  had  been  one  of  our  cbtitf  ciiMn\c  performances." 


not  much  better  than  his  verse,  for  I  have  con- 
sulted him  in  one  passage  of  some  difficulty, 
and  find  him  giving  a  sense  of  his  own,  not  at 
all  warranted  by  the  words  of  Homer.  Pope 
sometimes  does  this,  and  sometimes  omits  the 
difficult  part  entirely.  I  can  boast  of  having 
done  neither,  though  it  has  cost  me  infinite 
pains  to  exempt  myself  from  the  necessity. 

I  have  seen  a  translation  by  Hobbes,  which 
I  prefer  for  its  greater  clumsiness.  Many 
years  have  passed  since  I  saw  it,  but  it  made 
me  laugh  immoderately.  Poetry  that  is  not 
good  can  only  make  amends  for  that  defi- 
ciency by  being  ridiculous ;  and,  because  the 
translation  of  Hobbes  has  at  least  this  recom- 
mendation, I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  should 
it  happen  to  fall  in  your  way,  if  you  woifld 
be  so  kind  as  to  procure  it  for  me.  The  only 
edition  of  it  I  ever  saw  (and  perhaps  there 
never  was  another*),  was  a  very  thick  12mo., 
both  print  and  paper  bad ;  a  sort  of  book  that 
would  be  sought  in  vain,  perhaps,  anywhere 
but  on  a  stall. 

When  you  saw  Lady  Hesketh,  you  saw 
the  relation  of  mine  with  whom  I  have  been 
more  intimate,  even  from  childhood,  than  any 
other.  She  has  seen  much  of  the  world,  un- 
derstands it  well,  and,  having  great  natural 
vivacity,  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble companions. 

I  have  now  arrived  almost  at  a  close  of  my 
labors  on  the  Iliad,  and  have  left  nothing  be- 
hind me,  I  believe,  which  I  shall  wish  to  alter 
on  any  future  occasion.  In  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  I  shall  begin  to  do  the  same 
for  the  Odyssey,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  per- 
form  it  while  the  Iliad  is  in  printing.  Tnen 
Milton  will  demand  all  my  attention,  and 
when  I  shall  find  opportunity  either  to  re- 
vise your  MSS.,  or  to  write  a  poem  of  my 
own,f  which  I  have  in  contemplation,  I  can 
hardly  say.  Certainly  not  till  both  these 
tasks  are  accomplished. 
I  remain,  dear  sir. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  kind  present. 
Sincerely  yours,       W.  C. 


TO  BfRS.   CHARLOTTE   SMITH. 

Weoum,  July  35, 1793. 
My  dear  Madam, — ^Many  reasons  concurred 
to  make  me  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  your 
most  acceptable  present,}  and  among  them 
was  the  fear  lest  you  should  perhaps  suspect 
me  of  tardiness  in  acknowledging  so  great  a 
favor ;  a  fear,  that,  as  often  as  it  prevailed, 
distressed  me  exceedingly.  At  length  I  have 
received  it,  and  my  little  bookseller  assures 

*  Cowper  ia  mistaken  in  this  suppoeitioQ.  Wood,  in 
his  Athente,  records  an  edition  of  the  Iliad  In  1075 ;  and 
of  th«  (Jdybsey  in  1667,  and  there  waa  a  re-imprearion  of 
both  in  IGnG. 

t  The  Four  Aoes. 

I  The  poem  of  the  Emigranta,  which  was  dedicated  to 
Cowper. 
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me,  that  he  sent  it  the  very  day  he  got  it ;  by 
some  mistake,  however,  the  wagon  brought 
it  instead  of  tlie  coach,  which  occasioned  the 
delay.  . 

It  came  this  morning,  about  an  hour  ago ; 
consequently  I  have  not  had  time  to  peruse 
the  poem,  though  you  may  be  sure  I  have 
found  enough  for  the  perusal  of  the  dedica- 
tion. I  have,  in  fact,  ffiven  it  three  readings, 
and  in  each  have  found  increasing  pleasure. 

I  am  a  whimsical  creature :  when  I  write 
for  the  public,  I  write  of  course  with  a  de- 
sire to  please;  in  other  words,  to  acquire 
fame,  and  I  labor  accordingly,  but  when  I 
find  that  I  have  succeed^,  feel  myself 
alarmed,  and  ready  to  shrink  from  the  acqui- 
sition. 

This  I  have  felt  more  than  once ;  and  when 
I  saw  my  name  at  the  head  of  your  dedica- 
tion, I  felt  it  again ;  but  the  consummate  deli- 
cacy of  your  praise  soon  convinced  me  that 
I  might  spare  my  blushes,  and  that  the  de- 
mand was  less  upon  my  modesty  than  my 
gratitude.  Of  that  be  assured,  dear  madam, 
and  of  the  truest  esteem  and  respect  of  your 
most  obliged  and  affectionate  humble  ser- 
vant, W.  C. 

P.  S.  I  should  have  been  much  grieved  to 
have  let  slip  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
you  for  your  charming  sonnets,  and  my  two 
most  agreeable  old  friends,  Monimia  and 
Orlando.* 


TO  THE   REV.   MR.  GREATHEED. 

Weston,  July  27, 1793. 

I  was  not  without  some  expectation  of  a 
line  from  you,  my  dear  sir,  though  you  did 
not  promise  me  one  at  your  departure,  and 
am  happy  not  to  have  been  disappointed: 
still  happier  to  learn  that  you  and  Mrs.  Great- 
heed  are  well,  and  so  delightfully  situated. 
Your  kind  offer  to  us  of  sharing  with  you 
the  house  which  you  at  present  inhabit,  added 
to  the  short,  but  lively,  description  of  the  scen- 
ery that  surrounds  it,  wants  nothing  to  win 
our  acceptance,  should  it  please  God  to  give 
Mrs.  Unwin  a  little  more  strength,  and  should 
I  ever  be  master  of  my  time  so  as  to  be  able 
to  gratify  myself  with  what  would  please  me 
most  But  many  have  claims  upon  us,  and 
some  who  caxmot  absolutely  be  said  to  have 
any  would  yet  complain  and  think  themselves 
flighted,  should  we  prefer  rocks  and  caves  to 
them.    In  short,  we  are  called  so  many  ways^ 

*  Mn.  Charlotte  Smith  is  well  known  as  an  anthoress, 
and  parUculariy  fur  her  l)eaatiful  sonnets.  She  was  for- 
merly a  gnai  eulogist  of  the  French  Revolution,  but  the 
horrors  which  distinguished  that  political  era  led  to  a 
change  in  her  aentimenta  which  she  publicly  arowed  in 
her  **  Banished  Man.^  There  is  a  great  plaintlveness  of 
feeling  in  all  her  writinga.  arising  fh}m  the  unfortimate 
incidents  of  her  chequered  life.  We  remember  this  lady, 
with  her  family,  formerly  resident  at  Oxford,  where  she 
excited  much  interest  by  her  talents  and  misfortunes. 


that  these  numerous  demands  are  likely  to 
operate  as  a  remoraj  and  to  keep  us  fixed  ai 
home.  Here  we  can  occasionally  have  tbe 
pleasure  of  yours  and  l^Irs.  Greatbeed's  cora^ 
pany,  and  to  have  it  here  must  I  believe  coik 
tent  us.  Hayley  in  his  last  letter  givea  me 
reason  to  expect  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
and  his  dear  boy  Tom,  in  the  autnmn.  He 
will  use  all  his  eloquence  to  draw  u»  to 
Eartham  again.  My  cousin  Johnny,  of  Nor- 
folk, holds  me  under  promise  to  make  my 
first  trip  thither,  and  the  very  same  promise 
I  have  hastily  made  to  visit  Sir  John  nud 
Lady  Throckmorton,  at  Bucklands.  How  to 
reconcile  such  clashing  promises,  and  gixe 
satisfaction  to  all,  would  puzzle  me,  had  I 
nothing  else  to  do ;  and  therefore,  as  I  aay, 
the  result  will  probably  be,  that  we  shnU 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  go  nowhere>  UDce 
we  cannot  everywhere. 

•  •  •  •  . 

Wishing  you  both  safe  at  home  again,  and 
to  see  you  as  soon  as  may  be  here, 
I  remain. 

Affectionately  yours,    W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weeton,  July  97, 1T93. 

I  have  been  vexed  with  myself,  my  dearest 
brother,  and  with  everything  about  me,  not 
excepting  even  Homer  himself,  that  I  have 
been  obliged  so  long  to  delay  an  answer  to 
your  last  kind  letter.  If  I  listen  any  longer 
to  calls  another  way,  I  shall  hardly  be  able 
to  tell  you  how  happy  we  are  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  you  in  the  autumn,  and  before  the 
autumn  will  have  arrived.  Thrice  welcome 
will  you  and  your  dear  boy  be  to  us,  and  the 
longer  you  will  afford  us  your  company,  the 
more  welcome.  I  have  set  up  the  head  of 
Homer  on  a  famous  fine  pedestal,  and  a  very 
majestic  appearance  he  makes.  I  am  now 
puzzled  about  a  motto,  and  wish  you  to  de- 
cide for  me  between  two,  one  of  which  I 
have  composed  myself,  a  Greek  one,  us  fol- 
lows: 

tjiKova  rii  ravTtiy  ;  kXvtop  aptpot  viwofi'  oXwX<v' 
OvifOfia  i'ovros  avtip  a^Qirov  att¥  <x'** 

The  other  is  my  own  translation  of  a  pa.**- 
sage  in  the  Odyssey,  the  original  of  which  I 
have  seen  used  as  a  motto  to  an  engraved 
head  of  Homer  many  a  time. 

The  present  edition  of  the  lines  stands 
thus: 

Him  partially  the  muse 
And  dearly  loved,  yet  gave  him  good  and  fli : 
She  quench'd  his  wgHt,  and  gave  him  BtnOm 


Tell  me,  by  the  way,  (if  you  ever  had  any 
speculations. on  the  subject,)  what  ia  it  yo« 
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SQppose  Homer  to  have  meant  in  particular, 
when  he  ascribed  his  blindness  to  the  muse, 
for  that  he  speaks  of  himself  under  the  name 
of  Demodocus,  in  the  eighth  book,  I  believe 
is  bv  all  admitted.  How  could  the  old  bard 
stndy  himself  blind,  when  books  were  either 
8o  few  or  none  at  all  ?  And  did  he  write  his 
poems  1  If  neither  were  the  cause,  as  seems 
reasonable  to  imagine,  how  could  he  incur 
his  blindness  by  such  means  as  could  be 
justly  imputable  to  the  muse  ?  Would  mere 
thinking  blind  him  ?    I  want  to  know : 

*'  Call  up  some  ipirii  from  the  vasty  deep!" 

I  said  to  my  Sam* ,  "  Sam,  build  me 

a  shed  in  the  garden,  with  anything  that  you 
can  find,  and  make  it  rude  and  rough,  like 

one  of  those  at  Eartham/' ^"Yes,  Sir,** 

8ays  Sam,  and  straightway  laying  his  own 
noddle,  and  the  carpenter's  noddle  together, 
has  built  me  a  thing  fit  for  Stow  Gardens.   Is 

not  this  vexatious  1 1  threaten  to  inscribe 

it  thus : 

Beware  of  building !    I  intended 

Rough  logs  and  thatch,  and  thus  it  ended. 

But  my  Mary  says,  I  shall  break  Sam*s 
heart  and  the  carpenter's  too,  and  will  not 
consent  to  it  Poor  Mary  sleeps  but  ill. 
How  have  you  lived  who  cannot  bear  a  sun- 
beam ?  Adieu ! 

My  dearest  Hayley,        W.  C. 

The  following  seasonable  and  edifying 
letter,  addressed  by  Cowper  to  his  beloved 
kinsman,  on  the  occasion  of  his  ordination, 
will  be  read  with  interest. 

TO  THE    REV.   JOHN  JOHNSON.f 

August  2, 1793. 

My  dearest  Johnny, — ^The  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich haH  won  my  heart  by  his  kind  and  lib- 
eral behavior  to  you ;  and,  if  I  knew  him,  I 
would  tell  him  so. 

1  am  glad  that  your  auditors  find  your 
voice  strong  and  your  utterance  distinct; 
glad,  too,  tnat  your  doctrine  has  hitherto 
made  you  no  enemies.  Vou  have  a  gracious 
Master,  who,  it  seems,  will  not  sutfer  you  to 
see  war  in  the  beginning.  It  will  be  a  won- 
der, however,  if  you  do  not,  sooner  or  later, 
find  out  that  sore  place  in  every  heart,  which 
can  ill  endure  the  touch  of  apostolic  doctrine. 
Somebody  will  smart  in  his  conscience,  and 

Jou  will  hear  of  it  I  say  not  this,  my  dear 
ohnny,  to  terrify,  but  to  prepare  you  for 
kfaat  which  is  likely  to  happen,  and  which, 
troublesome  as  it  may  prove,  is  yet  devoutly 
tp  be  wished ;  for,  in  general,  there  is  little 
good  done  by  preachers  till  the  world  begins 
to  ftbuae  them.     But  understand  me  aright 

«  Smnuel  RoberU,  his  faithAU  aerrsnU 
t  Private  oorro»poiuienc«u 


I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  give  them  un- 
necessary  provocation,  by  scolding  and  railing 
at  them,  as  some,  more  zealous  than  wise,  are 
apt  to  do.  That  were  to  deserve  their  anger. 
^fo ;  there  is  no  need  of  it  The  self-abasing 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  will,  of  themselves, 
create  you  enemies ;  but  remember  this,  for 
your  comfort — ^they  will  also,  in  due  time, 
transform  them  into  friends,  and  make  them 
love  you,  as  if  they  were  your  own  children. 
God  give  you  many  such;  as,  if  you  are 
faithful  to  his  cause,  I  trust  he  will ! 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Throckmorton  have 
lately  arrived  m  England,  and  are  now  at 
the  Hall.  They  have  brought  me  from 
Rome  a  set  of  engravings  on  Odyssey  sub- 
jects, by  Flaxman,  whom  you  have  heard 
Hayley  celebrate.  They  are  very  fine,  very 
much  in  the  antique  style,  and  a  present 
from  the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer. 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  LADY  HESKETH. 

W  eston,  Aug.  11, 1793. 

My  dearest  Cousin, — ^I  am  glad  that  my 
poor  and  hasty  attempts  to  express  some  lit- 
tle civility  to  Miss  Fanshaw  and  the  amiable 
Count,*  have  your  and  her  approbation.  The 
lines  addressed  to  her  were  not  what  I 
would  have  made  them,  but  lack  of  time,  a 
lack  which  always  presses  me,  would  not 
suffer  me  to  improve  them.  Many  thanks 
for  her  letter,  which,  were  my  merits  less 
the  subject  of  it,  I  should  without  scruple 
say  is  an  excellent  one.  She  writes  with 
the  force  and  accuracy  of  a  person  skilled  in 
more  languages  than  are  spoken  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  J  doubt  not  that  she  is.  I  per- 
fectly approve  the  them^  she  recommends  to 
me,  but  am  at  present  so  totally  absorbed  in 
Homer,  that  all  I  do  beside  is  ill  done,  being 
hurried  over;  and  I  would  not  execute  ill  a 
subject  of  her  recommending. 

I  shall  watch  the  walnuts  with  more  at- 
tention than  they  who  eat  them,  which  I  do 
in  some  hope,  though  you  do  not  expressly 
say  so,  that  when  their  threshing  liuie  ar- 
rives, we  shall  see  you  here.  I  am  now  go- 
ing to  paper  my  new  study,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  will  be  fit  to  inhabit 

Lady  Spencer  has  sent  me  a  present  from 
Rome,  by  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Throck- 
morton, engravings  of  Odyssey  subjects,  af- 
ter figures  by  Flaxman,f  a  statuary  at  pres- 
ent resident  there,  of  high  repute,  and  much 
a  friend  of  Hayley's. 

Thou  livest,'  my  dear,  I  acknowledge,  in  a 
very  fine  country,  but  they  have  spoiled  it 
by  building  Lonaon  in  it 

Adieu,  W.  C. 

*  Count  Gravina,  the  Spanish  AdmiraL 

t  These  iUnslnUious  an*  executed  in  ouUine,  and  fonn 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  aiiJ  elegant  specimens  of  pro> 
fossional  art. 
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That  the  allusion  in  the  former  part  of  the 
letter  may  be  better  understood,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state,  that  Lady  Hesketh  had  lent  a 
manuscript  poem  of  Cowper's  to  her  friend 
Miss  Fanshaw,  with  an  injunction  that  she 
should  neither  show  it  nor  take  a  copy. 
This  promise  was  violated,  and  the  reason 
assigned  is  expressed  by  the  young  lady  in 
the  following  verses. 

What  wonder !  if  my  wavering  hand 

Had  dared  to  disobey, 
When  Hesketh  gave  a  harsh  command, 

And  Cow  per  Ted  astray  1 

Then  take  this  tempting  gift  of  thine, 

By  pen  uncopied  yet ; 
But,  canst  thou  memory  confine, 

Or  teach  me  to  forget  1 

More  lasting  than  the  touch  of  ait 

The  characters  remain, 
When  written  by  a  feeling  heart 

On  tablets  of  the  brain. 

COWPER'S  REPLY. 

To  be  remembered  thus  is  fame, 

And  in  the  first  degree ; 
And  did  the  few  Ukelier  the  same, 

The  press  might  rest  for  me. 

So  Homer,  in  the  memory  stored 

Of  many  a  Grecian  belle, 
Was  once  preserved — a  richer  hoard, 

But  never  lodged  so  well. 

We  add  the  verses  addressed  to  Count 
Gravina,  whom  Cowper  calls  ^the  amiable 
Count,''  and  who  had  translated  the  well- 
known  stanzas  on  the  Rose*  into  Italian 


verse. 


My  Rose,  Gravina,  blooms  anew, 
And,  steep'd  not  now  in  rain, 

But  in  Castalian  streams  by  you, 
Will  never  fade  again. 


TO   WILLIAM  HAYLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Aug.  15, 1793. 
Instead  of  a  pound  or  two,  spending  a  mint 
3Iust  serve  me  at  least,  1  beheve,  with  a  hint, 
That  building,  and  building,  a  man  may  be  driven 
At  last  out  of  doors,  and  have  no  house  to  live  in. 

Besides,  my  dearest  brother,  they  have  not 
only  built  for  me  what  I  did  not  want,  but 
have  ruined  a  notable  tetrastic  by  doing  so. 
I  had  written  one  which  I  designed  for  a 
hermita^,  and  it  will  by  no  means  suit  the 
fine  and  pompous  afi*air  which  they  have 
made  instead  of  one.  So  that,  as  a  poet,  I 
am  every  way  afflicted ;  made  poorer  than  I 
need  have  been,  and  robbed  of  my  verses : 
what  case  can  be  more  deplorable  ?f 

*  *■  The  roee  bsd  been  washedtjuat  washed  In  a8bower,^dtc 

t  The  lines  here  alluded  to  ore  entiUed,  **■  Inscription 
for  an  Hermitage ;"  and  are  as  follow  :— 

This  cabin,  Mary,  in  my  sifrtit  appears, 
Built  as  it  has  been  in  our  waning  years, 
A  rest  afforded  to  our  weary  feet, 
Preliminary  to— ibe  last  retreat. 


You  must  not  suppose  me  ignorant  of 
what  Flaxman  has  done,  or  that  I  have  not 
seen  it,  or  that  I  am  not  actually  in  posses- 
sion of  it,  at  least  of  the  engravings  which 
you  mention.  In  fact,  I  have  had  them  more 
than  a  fortnight  Lady  Dowager  Spencer, 
to  whom  I  inscribed  my  Odyssey,  and  who 
was  at  Rome  when  Sir  John  Throckmorton 
was  there,  charged  him  with  them  as  a  prea- 
ent  to  me,  and  arriving  here  lately  he  exe- 
cuted his  commission.  Romnev,  I  doubt 
not,  is  right  in  his  judgment  of  tiiem ;  he  is 
an  artist  himself,  and  cannot  easily  be  mis- 
taken ;  and  I  take  his  opinion  as  an  oracle, 
the  rather  because  it  coincides  exactly  with 
my  own.  The  figures  are  highly  classical, 
antique,  and  elegant;  especially  that  of  Pe- 
nelope, who,  whether  she  wakes  or  sleeps, 
must  necessarily  charm  all  beholders. 

Your  scheme  of  embellishing  my  Odyssey 
with  these  plates  is  a  kind  one,  and  the  fruit 
of  your  benevolence  to  me ;  but  Johnaon,  I 
fear,  will  hardly  stake  so  much  money  as 
the  cost  would  amount  to,  on  a  work,  the 
fate  of  which  b  at  present  uncertain.  Nor 
could  we  adorn  the  Odyssey  in  this  splendid 
manner,  unless  we  had  similar  ornaments  to 
bestow  on  tlie  Uiad.  Such,  I  presume,  are 
not  ready,  and  much  time  must  elapse  even 
if  Flaxman  should  accede  to  the  plan,  before 
he  could  possibly  prepare  them.  Happy  in- 
deed should  I  be  to  see  a  work  of  mine  so 
nobly  accompanied,  but,  should  that  good 
fortune  ever  attend  me,  it  cannot  take  place 
till  the  third  or  fourth  edition  shall  vTord 
the  occasion.  This  I  regret,  and  I  regret 
too  that  you  will  have  seen  them  before  I 
can  have  an  opportunity  to  show  them  to 
you.  Here  is  sixpence  for  you  if  yon  will 
abstain  from  the  sight  of  them  while  you  are 
in  London. 

The  sculpior  1 — ^nameless,  though  once  dtta  tc 

fame: 
But  this  man  bears  an  everlasting  name.* 

So  I  purpose  it  shall  stand ;  and  on  the 
pedestal,  when  you  come,  in  that  form  yoa 
will  find  it  The  added  Ime  from  the  Odys- 
sey is  charming,  but  the  assumption  of  son- 
ship  to  Homer  seems  too  daring ;  suppose  it 
stood  thus : 

Qi  it  mui  w  Torpi,  rai  owrvrs  Xo^ficc  ««r««. 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  would  be  clear  of  the 
same  objection,  and  it  departs  from  the  text 
still  more. 

With  my  poor  Mary's  best  love  and  our 
united  wishes  to  see  you  here, 
I  remain,  my  dearest  brother. 

Ever  yours,    W.  C. 


*  A  traMteUon  of  Cowper^  Greek  rtnm  on  hit 
of  Homer. 
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TO  BIBS.  COURTENAT. 

Weston,  Aug.  SO,  17Q3. 

My  dearest  Catharina  is  too  reasonable,  I 
know,  to  expect  news  from  me,  who  live  on 
the  outside  of  the  world,  and  know  nothing 
that  passes  within  it  The  best  news  is, 
that,  though  you  are  gone,  you  are  not  gone 
forever,  as  once  I  supposed  you  were,  and 
said  that  we  should  probably  meet  no  more. 
Some  news  however  we  have;  but  then  I 
conclude  that  you  have  already  received  it 
from  the  Doctor,  and  that  thought  almost 
deprives  me  of  all  courage  to  relate  it.  On 
the  evening  of  the  feast,  Bob  Archer's  house 
affording,  I  suppose,  the  best  room  for  the 
purpose,  all  the  lads  and  lasses  who  felt 
themselves  disposed  to  dance,  assembled 
there.  Long  time  they  danced,  at  least  long 
time  they  did  something  a  little  like  it,  when 
at  last  the  company  having  retired,  the  fid- 
dler asked  Bob  for  a  lodging ;  Bob  replied — 
**  that  his  beds  were  all  full  of  his  own  fami- 
ly, but  if  he  chose  it  he  would  show  him  a 
bay-cock,  where  he  might  sleep  as  sound  as 
in  anv  bed  whatever." — So  forth  they  went 
together,  and  when  they  reached  the  place, 
the  fiddler  knocked  down  Bob,  and  demand- 
ed his  money.  But,  happily  for  Bob,  though 
he  might  be  knocked  down,  and  actually  was 
Ao,  yet  he  could  not  possibly  be  robbed, 
having  nothing.  The  fiddler,  therefore,  having 
amused  himself,  with  kicking  him  and  beat- 
ing him,  as  he  lay,  as  long  as  he  saw  good, 
left  him,  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since, 
nor  inquired  after  indeed,  being  no  doubt 
the  last  man  in  the  world  whom  Bob  wishes 
to  see  again. 

By  a  letter  from  Hayley,  to-day,  I  learn, 
that  Flaxman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
thoso  Odyssey  figures  which  Lady  Frog 
brought  over,  has  almost  finished  a  set  for 
the  Iliad  also.  I  should  be  glad  to  embel- 
lish my  Homer  with  them,  but  neither  my 
bookseller,  nor  I,  shall  probably  choose  to 
risk  so  expensive  an  ornament  on  a  work, 
whose  reception  with  the  public  is  at  present 
doubtful. 

Adieu,  my  dearest  Catharina.  Give  my 
best  love  to  your  husband.  Come  home  as 
soon  as  vou  can,  and  accept  our  united  very 
b&it  wislies.  W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Wetton,  Aug.  33, 1703. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  rejoice  that  you  have 
had  bo  pleasant  an  excursion,  and  have  be- 
held so  many  beautiful  scenes.  Except  the 
delightful  Upway,  I  have  seen  them  all.  I 
have  lived  much  at  Southampton,  have  slept 
and  caught  a  sore  throat  at  Lyndhurst,  and 
have  swum  in  the  bay  of  Weymouth.  It  will 
give  us  great  pleasure  to  see  you  here,  should 
jour  bosiness  give  you  an  opportunity  to  fin- 


ish your  excursions  of  this  season  with  one 
to  Weston. 

As  for  my  going  on,  it  is  much  as  usual. 
I  rise  at  six ;  an  industrious  and  wholesome 
practice  from  which  I  have  never  swerved 
since  March.  I  breakfast  generally  about 
eleven — have  given  the  intermediate  time  to 
my  old  delightful  bard.  Villoisson  no  longer 
keeps  me  company;  I  therefore  now  jog 
along  with  Clarke  and  Barnes  at  my  elbow, 
and  from  the  excellent  annotations  of  the 
former,  select  such  as  I  think  likely  to  be 
useful,  or  that  recommend  themselves  by  the 
amusement  they  may  afford :  of  which  sorts 
there  are  not  a  few.  Barnes  also  affords  me 
some  of  both  kinds,  but  not  so  many,  his  notes 
being  chiefly  paraphrastical  or  grammatical, 
my  only  fear  is,  lest  between  them  both  I 
should  make  my  work  too  voluminous. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Aug.  S7, 1793. 

I  thank  you,  my  dear  brother,  for  consult- 
ing the  Gibbonian  oracle  on  the  question  con- 
cerning Homer's  muse  and  his  blindness.  I 
proposed  it  likewise  to  my  little  neighbor  Bu- 
chanan, who  gave  me  precisely  the  same  an- 
swer. I  felt  an  insatiable  thirst  to  learn 
something  new  concerning  him,  and,  despair- 
ing of  information  from  others,  was  willing 
to  hope,  that  I  had  stumbled  on  matter  un- 
noticed by  the  commentators,  and  might,  per- 
haps, acquire  a  little  intelligence  from  him- 
self. But  the  great  and  the  little  oracle  to- 
gether have  extinguished  that  hope,  and  I 
despair  now  of  making  any  curious  discover- 
ies about  him. 

Since  Flaxman  (which  I  did  not  know  till 
your  letter  told  me  so)  has  been  at  work  for 
the  Iliad,  as  well  as  the  Odyssey,  it  seems  a 
great  pity  that  the  engravings  should  not  be 
bound  up  with  some  Homer  or  other;  and,  as 
I  said  before,  I  should  have  been  too  proud 
to  have  bound  them  up  in  mine.  But  there 
is  an  objection,  at  least  such  it  seems  to  me, 
that  threatens  to  disqualify  them  for  such  a 
use,  namely,  the  shape  and  size  of  them, 
which  are  such,  that  no  book  of  the  usual 
form  could  possibly  receive  them,  save  in  a 
folded  state,  which,  I  apprehend,  would  be  to 
murder  them. 

The  monument  of  Lord  Mansfield,  for 
which  you  say  he  is  engaged,  will  (I  dare 
say)  prove  a  noble  effort  of  genius.*  Statu- 
aries, as  I  have  heard  an  eminent  one  say,  do 
not  much  trouble  themselves  about  a  like- 
ness :  else  I  would  give  much  to  be  able  to 
communicate  to  Flnxman  the  perfect  idea 
that  I  have  of  the  subject,  such  as  he  was 
forty  years  ago.  He  was  at  that  time  won- 
derfully handsome,  and  would  expound  the 

*  The  celebrated  monument  in  Wettminirter  Abb«y. 
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most  mysterious  intricacies  of  the  law,  or 
recapitulate  both  matter  and  evidence  of  a 
cause,  as  long  as  from  hence  to  Eariham, 
with  an  intelligent  smile  on  his  features,  that 
bespoke  plainly  the  perfect  ease  with  which 
he  did  it.  Tlie  most  abstruse  studies  (I  be- 
lieve) never  cost  him  any  labor. 

You  say  nothing  lately  of  your  intended 
journey  our  way;  yet  the  year  is  waning  and 
the  shorter  d&js  give  you  a  hint  to  lose  no 
time  unnecessarily.  Lately  we  had  the  whole 
family  at  the  Hall,  and  now  we  have  nobody. 
The  Throckmortons  are  gone  into  Berkshire, 
and  the  Courtenays  into  Yorkshire.  They 
are  so  pleasant  a  family,  that  I  heartily  wish 
you  to  see  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  see  you  before  they  return,  which  will  not 
be  sooner  than  October.  How  shall  I  recon- 
cile these  wishes  seemingly  opposite  ?  Why, 
by  wishing  that  you  may  come  soon  and  stay 
long.    I  know  no  other  way  of  doing  it 

My  poor  Mary  is  much  as  usual.  I  have 
set  up  Homer's  head,  and  inscribed  the  pe- 
destal ;  my  own  Greek  at  the  top,  with  your 
translation  under  it,  and 

It  makes  altogether  a  very  smart  and 
learned  appearance.*  W.  C. 


TO  LADT   HESKETR. 

August  29,  1793. 

Your  question,  at  what  time  your  coming 
to  us  will  be  most  agreeable,  is  a  knotty  one, 
and  such  as,  had  I  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  I 
should  be  puzzled  to  answer.  I  will  there- 
fore leave  it  still  a  question,  and  refer  the 
time  of  your  journey  Weston-ward  entirely 
to  your  own  election:  adding  this  one  limita- 
tion, however,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  see  you 
exactly  at  present,  on  account  of  the  unfin- 
ished state  of  my  study,  the  wainscot  of 
which  still  smells  of  paint,  and  which  is  not 
yet  papered.  But  to  return :  as  I  have  insinu- 
ated, thy  pleasant  company  is  the  thing  which 
I  always  wish,  and  as  much  at  one  time  as  at 
another.  I  believe,  if  I  examine  myself  mi- 
nutely, since  I  despair  of  ever  having  it  in 
the  height  of  summer^  which  for  your  sake  I 
should  desire  most,  the  depth  of  the  winter 
is  the  season  which  would  be  most  eligible 
to  me.  For  then  it  is,  that  in  general  I  have 
most  need  of  a  cordial,  and  particularly  in  the 
month  of  January.  I  am  sorry,  however, 
that  I  departed  so  far  from  my  first  purpose, 
and  am  answering  a  question,  which  I  de- 
clared myself  unaole  to  answer.  Choose 
thy  own  time,  secure  of  this,  that,  whatever 
time  that  be,  it  will  always  to  us  be  a  wel- 
come one. 

*  This  boat  and  pedestal  were  afterwards  removed  to 
Sir  George  Throckmorton^s  grounda,  and  placed  In  the 
•hrubbeiy. 


I  thank  you  for  your  pleasant  extract  of 
Miss  Fanshaw's  letter. 

Her  pen  drops  eloquence  as  eweet 
As  any  muse's  ton^e  can  speak  ; 
Nor  need  a  scribe,  like  her,  re^rel 
Her  want  of  Latin  or  of  Greek.* 

And  now,  my  dear,  adieu !  I  have  done 
more  than  I  expected,  and  begin  to  feel  my- 
self exhausted  with  so  much  scribbling  at  the 
end  of  four  hours'  close  application  to  study. 

W.C. 


TO  THE   REV.   MR.  JOHNSON. 

Weston,  Sept.  4, 1793. 

My  dearest  Johnny, — ^To  do  a  kind  thing, 
and  in  a  kind  manner,  is  a  double  kindness, 
and  no  man  is  more  addicted  to  both  than 
you,  or  more  skilful  in  contriving  them. 
Your  plan  to  surprise  me  agreeably  succeed- 
ed to  admiration.  It  was  omy  the  aay  before 
yesterday,  that,  while  we  walked  after  dinner 
in  the  orchard,  Mrs.  Unwin  between  Sam  and 
me.  hearing  the  Hall  clock,  I  observed  a  great 
difference  between  that  and  ours,  and  began 
immediately  to  lament,  as  I  had  often  done, 
that  there  was  not  a  sun-dial  in  all  Weston 
to  ascertain  the  true  time  for  us.  My  com- 
plaint was  long,  and  lasted  till,  having  turned 
into  the  grass-walk,  we  reached  the  new 
building  at  the  end  of  it;  where  we  sat 
awhile  and  reposed  ourselves.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  returned  by  the  way  we  came, 
when  what  think  you  was  my  astonishment 
to  see  what  I  had  not  seen  before,  though  I 
had  passed  close  by  it,  a  smart  sun-dial 
mounted  on  a  smart  stone  pedestal!  1  as- 
sure you  it  seemed  the  effect  of  conjuration. 
I  stopped  short,  and  exclaimed — ^**  Why,  here 
is  a  sun-dial,  and  upon  our  ground !  How  is 
this?  Tell  me,  Sam,  how  it  cjune  here  ?  Do 
you  know  anything  about  it?**  At  fir^t  I 
really  thought  (that  is  to  say,  as  soon  as  I 
could  think  at  all)  that  this  fac-totum  of  mine, 
Sam  Roberts,  having  often  heard  me  deplore 
the  want  of  one,  had  given  orders  for  the 
supply  of  that  want  himself,  without  my 
knowledge,  and  was  half  pleased  and  lialf 
offended.  But  he  soon  exculpated  himself  by 
imputing  the  fact  to  you.  It  was  brougiit  op 
to  Weston  (it  seems)  about  noon :  but  An- 
drews  stopped  the  cart  at  the  blacksmith's, 
whence  he  sent  to  inquire  if  I  was  gone  for 
my  walk.  As  it  happened,  I  walked  not  till 
two  o'clock.  So  there  it  stood  waiting  till  I 
should  go  forth,  and  was  introduced  before 
my  return.  Fortunately,  too,  I  went  out  at 
the  church  end  of  the  village,  and  con*equ^nU 
ly  saw  nothing  of  it.  How  I  coold  possibly 
pn5s  it  without  seeing  it,  when  it  stood  in  the 
walk,  I  know  not.  but  certain  it  is  that  1  did. 

*  Miss  Fan«haw  was  un  intimale  fVieiKl  of  tsdj  Bca* 
keih'es  and  frequently  rahiiug  wiUi  bar. 
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And  where  I  shall  fix  it  now,  I  know  as  little. 
It  cannot  stand  between  the  two  gates,  the 
place  of  your  choice,  as  I  understand  from 
Samuel,  because  the  hay-cart  must  pass  that 
way  in  tlie  season.  But  we  are  now  busy  in 
winding  the  walk  all  round  the  orchard,  and, 
in  doing  so,  shall  doubtless  stumble  at  last 
upon  some  open  spot  that  will  suit  it 

There  it  shall  stand  while  I  live,  a  constant 
monument  of  your  kindness. 

I  have  this  moment  finished  the  twelfth 
book  of  the  Odyssey ;  and  I  read  the  Iliad  to 
Mrs.  Unwin  every  evening. 

The  effect  of  this  reading  is,  that  I  still 
spy  blemishes,  something  at  least  that  I  can 
mend;  so  that,  after  all,  the  transcript  of 
alterations  which  you  and  George  have  made 
will  not  be  a  perfect  one.  It  would  be  fool- 
ish to  forego  an  opportunity  of  improvement 
for  such  a  reason :  neither  will  I.  It  is  ten 
o^clock,  and  I  must  breakfast.  Adieu,  there- 
fore, my  dear  Johnny !  Remember  your  ap- 
pointment to  see  us  in  October. 

Ever  yours,  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM   HAYLET,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Sept.  8, 1793. 

Non  sum  quod  simulo^  my  dearest  brother ! 
I  am  cheerful  upon  paper  sometimes,  when  I 
am  absolutely  the  most  dejected  of  all  crea- 
tures. Desirous,  however,  to  gain  something 
mynclf  by  my  own  letters,  unprofitable  as 
they  may  and  must  be  to  my  friends,  I  keep 
melancholy  out  of  them  as  much  as  I  can, 
that  I  may,  if  possible,  by  assuming  a  less 
gloomy  air,  deceive  myself,  and,  by  feigning 
with  a  continuance,  improve  the  fiction  into 
reality. 

So  you  have  seen  Flaxman's  figures,  which 
I  intended  you  should  not  have  seen  till  I  had 
spread  them  before  you.  How  did  you  dare 
to  look  at  them  ?  You  should  have  covered 
your  eyes  with  both  hands :  I  am  charmed 
with  flaxman's  Penelope,  and  though  you 
don't  deserve  that  I  should,  will  senayou  a 
few  lines,  such  as  they  are,  with  which  she 
inspired  me  the  other  day  while  I  was  taking 
my  noon-day  walk. 

The  suitors  finn'd,  but  with  a  fair  excuse, 
Whom  all  this  elegance  might  well  seduce ; 
Nor  ran  our  censure  on  the  husband  fall, 
Who.  for  a  wife  so  lovely  slew  them  all. 

I  know  not  that  you  will  meet  anybody 
here,  when  we  see  you  in  October,  unless 
perhaps  my  Johnny  should  happen  to  be  with 
us.  If  Tom  is  charmed  with  the  thoughts  of 
coming  to  Weston,  we  are  equally  so  with 
the  thoughts  of  seeing  him  here.  At  his 
years  I  should  hardly  hope  to  make  his 
vi*it  agreeable  to  him,  did  I  not  know  that 
he  is  of  a  temper  and  diMposition  that  munt 
«ake  him    happy   everywhere.     Give    our 


love  to  him.  If  Romney  can  come  with 
you,  we  have  both  room  to  receive  him  and 
hearts  to  make  him  most  welcome. 

W.  C 


TO  B£R9.  COURTENAY. 

Weston,  Sept  15, 1793 

A  thousand  thanks,  my  dearest  Catharina, 
for  your  plea.sant  letter ;  one  of  the  pleas- 
antest  that  I  have  received  since  your  depart- 
ure. You  are  very  good  to  apologize  for 
your  delay,  but  I  had  not  flattered  myself 
with  the  hopes  of  a  speedier  answer.  Know- 
ing full  well  your  talents  for  entertaining 
your  friends  who  are  present,  I  was  sure  you 
would  with  difficulty  find  half  an  hour  that 
you  could  devote  to  an  absent  one. 

I  am  glad  that  you  think  of  your  return. 
Poor  Weston  is  a  desolation  without  you. 
In  the  meantime  I  amuse  myself  as  well  as  I 
can,  thrumming  old  Homer's  lyre,  and  turn- 
ing the  premises  upside  down.  Upside  down 
indeed,  for  so  it  is  literally  that  I  have  been 
dealing  with  the  orchard,  almost  ever  since 
you  went,  digging  and  delving  it  around  to 
make  a  new  walk,  which  now  begins  to  as- 
sume the  shape  of  one,  and  to  look  as  if  some 
time  or  other  it  may  servo  in  that  capacity. 
Taking  my  usual  exercise  there  the  other 
day  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  a  wide  disagreement 
between  your  clock  and  ours  occasioned  me 
to  complain  much,  as  I  have  often  done,  of 
the  want  of  a  dial.  Guess  my  surprise,  when 
at  the  close  of  my  complaint  I  saw  one — saw 
one  close  at  my  side ;  a  smart  one,  glittering 
in  the  sun,  and  mounted  on  a  pedestal  of 
stone.  I  was  astonished.  "This,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "is  absolute  conjuration!" — It  was 
a  most  mysterious  affair,  but  the  mystery 
was  at  last  explained. 

This  scribble  I  presume  will  find  you  just 
arrived  at  Bucklands.  I  would  tvitJi  all  my 
heart  that  since  dials  can  be  thus  suddenly 
conjured  from  one  place  to  another,  I  could 
be  80  too,  and  could  start  up  before  your 
eyes  in  the  middle  of  some  walk  or  lawn, 
where  you  and  Lady  Frog  are  wandering. 
,  While  Pitcaime  whistles  for  his  family  es- 
tate in  Fifeshire,  he  will  do  well  if  he  will 
sound  a  few  notes  for  me.  I  am  originally 
of  the  same  shire,  and  a  family  of  my  name 
is  still  there,  to  whom  perhaps  he  may 
whistle  on  my  behalf,  not  altogether  in  vain. 
So  shall  his  fife  excel  all  my  poetical  efforts, 
which  have  not  yet,  and  1  dare  say  never 
will,  effectually  charm  one  acre  of  ground 
into  my  possession. 

Remember  me  to  Sir  John,  Lady  Frocr, 
and  your  husband — tell  them  I  love  them  afi. 
She  told  me  once  she  was  jealous,  now  in- 
deed she  seems  to  have  some  reason,  since 
to  her  I  h  ive  not  written,  and  have  writleri 
twice  to  you.     But  bid  her  be  of  good  cour- 
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age,  in  due  time  I  will  give  her  proof  of  my 
constancy.  W.  C. 

TO  THE   BEV.  MR.  JOHHSOIf.    • 

WeMon,  SepU  29, 1793. 

My  dear  Johnny, — ^You  have  done  well  to 
leave  off  visiting  and  being  visited.  Visits 
are  insatiable  devourers  of  time,  and  fit  only 
for  those  who,  if  they  did  not  that,  would  do 
nothing.  The  worst  consequence  of  such 
departures  from  common  practice  is  to  be 
termed  a  singular  sort  of  a  fellow,  or  an  odd 
fish ;  a  sort  of  reproach  that  a  man  might  be 
wise  enough  to  contemn  who  had  not  half 
your  understanding. 

I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  October 
the  11th,  the  day  which  I  expect  will  be  albo 
notandus  lapiiloy  on  account  of  your  arrival 
here. 

Here  you  will  meet  Mr.  Rose,  who  comes 
on  the  8th,  and  brings  with  him  Mr.  Law- 
rence,  the  painter,  you  may  guess  for  what 
purpose.  Lawrence  returns  when  he  has 
made  his  copy  of  me,  but  Mr.  Rose  will  re- 
main perhaps  as  long  as  you  will.  Hayley 
on  the  contrary  will  come,  I  suppose,  just  in 
time  not  to  see  you.  Him  we  expect  on  the 
20th.  I  trust,  however,  that  thou  wilt  so 
order  thy  pastoral  matters  as  to  make  thy 
stay  here  as  long  as  possible. 

Lady  Hesketh,  in  her  last  letter,  enquires 
very  kmdly  after  you,  asks  me  for  your  ad- 
dress, and  purposes  soon  to  write  to  you. 
We  hope  to  see  her  in  November — so  that, 
after  a  summer  without  company,  we  are 
likely  to  have  an  autumn  and  a  winter  socia- 
ble enough.  W.  C. 

TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Wetton,  Oct.  5, 1793. 

My  good  intentions  towards  you,  my  dear- 
est brother,  are  continually  frustrated ;  and, 
which  is  most  provoking,  not  by  such  en- 
gagementa  and  avocations  as  have  a  right  to 
my  attention,  such  as  those  to  my  Mary  and 
the  old  bard  of  Greece,  but  by  mere  imper- 
tinences, such  as  calls  of  civility  from  per- 
sons not  very  interesting  to  me,  and  letters 
from  a  distance  still  less  niteresting,  because 
the  writers  of  them  are  strangers.  A  man 
sent  me  a  long  copy  of  verses,  which  I  could 
do  no  less  than  acknowledge.  They  were 
silly  enough,  and  cost  me  eighteenpence, 
which  was  seventeenpence  half-penny  fariii- 
ing  more  than  they  were  worth.  Another 
sent  me  at  the  same  time  a  plan,  requesting 
my  opinion  of  it,  and  that  I  would  lend  him 
my  name  as  editor,  a  request  with  which  I 
shall  not  complv,  but  I  am  obliged  to  tell 
him  so,  and  one  letter  is  all  that  I  have  time 
to  despatch  in  a  day,  sometimes  half  a  one, 
and  sometimes  I  am  not  able  to  write  at  all. 


Thus  it  is  that  my  time  perishes,  and  I  can 
neither  give  so  much  of  it  as  I  would  to  yon 
or  to  any  other  valuable  purpose. 

On  Tuesday  we  expect  company— Mr. 
Rose,  and  Lawrence  the  painter.  Yet  once 
more  is  my  patience  to  be  exercised,  and 
once  more  I  am  made  to  wish  that  my  face 
had  been  moveable,  to  put  on  and  take  off  at 
pleasure,  so  as  to  be  portable  in  a  band-box, 
and  sent  to  the  artist.  These  however  will 
be  gone,  as  I  believe  I  told  you,  before  you 
arrive,  at  which  time  I  know  not  that  any- 
body will  be  here,  except  my  Johnny,  whose 
presence  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  our 
readings — ^you  will  not,  I  believe,  find  me  a 
very  slashing  critic— I  hardly  indeed  expect 
to  find  anything  in  your  Life  of  Milton 
that  I  shall  sentence  to  aropntation.  How 
should  it  be  too  long  ?  A  well-written  work, 
sensible  and  spirited,  such  as  yours  was, 
when  I  saw  it,  is  never  so.  But,  however, 
we  shall  see.  I  promise  to  spare  nothing 
that  I  think  may  be  lopped  off  with  ad- 
vantage. 

I  began  this  letter  vesterday,  but  could  not 
finish  it  till  now.  I  have  risen  this  morning 
like  an  infernal  frog  out  of  Acheron,  covered 
with  the  ooze  and  mud  of  melancholy.  For 
this  reason  I  am  not  sorry  to  find  myself  at 
the  bottom  of  my  p.nper,  for  had  I  more  room 
perhaps  I  might  fill  it  all  with  croaking,  and 
make  an  heart-ache  at  Eartham,  wliich  I  wish 
to  be  always  cheerful.  Adieu.  My  poor 
sympathising  Mary  is  of  course  sad,  but 
always  min<uul  of  you. 

W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

WMtoo,  Oct  18, 1791 

My  dear  Brother, — I  have  not  at  present 
much  that  is  necessary  to  say  here,  because 
I  shall  have  the  happiness  oi  seeing  you  so 
soon;  my  time,  according  to  custom,  is  a 
mere  scrap,  for  which  reason  such  mn»t  be 
my  letter  also. 

You  will  find  here  more  than  I  have  hither- 
to given  you  reason  to  expect,  but  none  w  ho 
will  not  be  happy  to  see  you.  Theae,  how- 
ever, stay  with  us  but  a  short  time,  and  will 
leave  us  in  full  possession  of  Weston  on 
Wednesday  next 

I  look  forward  with  joy  to  your  coming, 
heartily  wishing  yott  a  pleasant  journey,  in 
which  my  poor  Mary  joins  me.  Give  our 
best  love  to  Tom;  without  whom,  after 
having  been  taught  to  look  for  him,  we 
should  feel  our  pleasure  in  the  int<^rview 
much  diminished. 

Lcti  expfctamuB  te  pueromqoe  tooin. 

W.C 
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TO  THE  BBV.  JOHN  RBWTON.* 

WestOD,  Oct  S3, 1793. 

My  dear  Friend, — You  are  very  kind  to 
apologize  for  a  short  letter,  instead  of  re- 
proaching me  with  having  been  so  long  en- 
tirely silent  I  persuaded  myself,  however, 
that  while  you  were  on  your  journey  you 
would  miss  me  less  as  a  correspondent  than 
you  do  when  vou  are  at  home,  and  therefore 
allowed  myself  to  pursue  my  literary  labors 
only,  but  still  purposin^^  to  write  as  soon  as  I 
should  have  reason  to  judge  you  returned  to 
London.  Hindrances,  however,  to  the  execu- 
tion even  of  that  purpose,  have  interposed ; 
and  at  this  moment  1  write  in  the  utmost 
haste,  as  indeed,  I  always  do,  partly  because  I 
never  be^n  a  letter  till  I  am  already  fatigued 
witli  study,  and  partly  through  fear  of  inter- 
ruption before  I  can  possibly  finish  it 

I  rejoice  that  you  have  travelled  so  much 
to  your  satisfaction.  As  to  me,  my  travel- 
ling days,  I  believe,  are  over.  Our  journey 
of  last  year  was  less  beneficial,  both  to  Mrs. 
Unwinds  health  and  my  spirits,  than  I  hoped 
it  might  be ;  and  we  are  hardly  rich  enough 
to  migrate  in  quest  of  pleasure  merely. 

1  thank  you  much  for  your  last  publication, 
which  I  am  reading,  as  fast  as  I  can  snatch 
opportunity,  to  Mrs.  Unwin.  We  have  found 
it^  as  far  as  we  have  gone,  both  interesting 
and  amusing ;  and  I  never  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  fertility  of  your  invention,  that,  shut 
up  as  you  were  in  your  vessel,  and  disunited 
from  the  rest .  of  mankind,  could  yet  furnish 
you  with  such  variety,  and  with  the  means, 
likewise,  of  saying  the  same  thing  in  so  many 
different  ways.! 

Sincerely  yours,        W.  C. 


TO  THE   REV.   J.   JEKYLL   RYE. 

Weston,  Nov.  3, 1791 

My  dear  Sir, — Sensible  as  I  am  of  your 
kindnesis  in  taking  such  a  journey,  at  no  very 
pleajiant  season,  merely  to  serve  a  friend  of 
mine,  I  cannot  allow  my  thanks  to  sleep  till 
J  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.  I 
hope  never  to  show  myself  unmindful  of  so 
great  a  liivor.  Two  lines  which  I  received 
yesterday  from  Mr.  Hurdi»,  written  hastily 
on  Uie  day  of  decision,  informed  me  that  it 
waa  made  in  his  f%yor,  and  by  a  majority  of 
twenty. t    I  have  greaif   ^t inaction  in  the 

event,  and  consequently  hold  mystv)/ ja\4ebtc;f|  do  rejoice  sincerely,  because  it  affords  me  an 
to  all  who  at  my  instance  have  contributet^LQpjjortunity  of  writing  to  you,  which,  if  fair 
to  it  weather  k'*4i  invitftd  us  into  the  orchard-walk 

You  may  depend  on  me  for  due  attention    at  the  usual  hour,  /  sAiwVd  not  easily  have 

to  the  honest  clerk's  request    When  he    found.    I  am  a  most  busy  man,  busy  to  a 

^^^^  degree  that  sometimes  half  distracts  me; 

t  tSS^wSSKSSS  to  1.  enuued, «  Letter-  to  .   ^«^.  »^  complete  distracUon  be  occMioned  by 
WM :  writtoQ  durintr  Uiroe  vomM  to  AfHca,  fh>m  1750    having  the  thoughts  too  much  and  too  long 

*'i''^^'4^l^^'!!t?Xu^  u«  UniT«.  ""^bed  to  «  single  point,  I  am  in  no  dan^r 
tUfoiOxSard,  of  it,  With  such  a  perpetual  whirl  are  mine 


called,  it  was  not  possible  that  I  should  an- 
swer your  obliging  letter,  for  he  arrived  hero 
very  early,  and  if  1  suffered  anytiiing  to  in- 
terfere with  my  morning  studies  I  should 
never  accomplish  my  labors.  Your  hint 
concerning  the  subject  for  this  year's  copy  is 
a  very  good  one,  and  shall  not  be  nedected. 
I  remain,  sincerely  yours,       W.  C. 

Hayley's  second  visit  to  Weston  took 
place  very  soon  after  the  date  of  the  last  let- 
ter. He  found  Cowper  enlivened  by  the  so- 
ciety of  his  young  kinsman  from  Norfolk, 
and  another  of  his  favorite  friends,  Mr.  Rose. 
The  Utter  came  recently  from  the  seat  of 
Lord  Spencer,  in  Northamptonshire,  com- 
missioned to  invite  Cowper,  and  his  guests, 
to  Althorpe,  where  Giboon,  the  historian, 
was  making  a  visit  of  some  continuance. 

Cowper  was  strongly  urged  to  accept  this 
flattering  invitation  mm  a  nobleman  whom 
he  cord^ly  respected,  and  whose  library 
alone  might  be  regarded  as  a  magnet  of 
very  powerful  attraction.  But  the  constitu- 
tional shyness  of  the  poet,  and  the  infirm 
state  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  health,  conspired  to 
prevent  the  meeting.  It  would  have  been 
curious  to  have  contemplated  the  Poet  of 
Christianity  and  the  author  of  the  celebrated 
sixteenth  chapter  in  **  The  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire''  placed  in  juxtapo- 
sition with  each  other.  The  reflection  would 
not  have  escaped  a  pious  observer  how  much 
happier,  in  the  eye  of  wisdom,  was  the  state  of 
Cowper,  clouded  as  it  was  by  depression  and 
sorrow,  than  that  of  the  unbelieving  philoso- 
pher, though  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame.  We 
know  it  has  been  asserted  that  men  are  not 
answerable  for  their  creed.  Why  then  are 
the  Jews  a  scattered  people,  the  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  truth  of  a  divine  Revelation 
and  of  the  avenging  justice  of  God  ?  But 
scepticism  can  never  justly  be  said  to  origi- 
nate in  want  of  evidence.  Men  doubt  be- 
cause they  search  after  truth  with  the  pride 
of  the  intellect,  instead  of  seeking  it  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  little  child,  and  that  hu- 
mility of  spirit,  by  which  only  it  is  to  be 
found. 

TO  MRS.  COURTENAY. 

Weeton,  Nov.  4, 1793. 

I  seldom  rejoice  in  a  day  of  soaking  rain 
liiWthis,  but  in  this,  my  dearest  Catharina,  I 
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whisked  about  from  one  subject  to  another. 
When  two  poets  meet,  there  are  fine  doing!) 
I  can  assure  you.  My  Homer  finds  woric 
for  Hayley,  and  his  Life  of  Milton  work  for 
me,  so  that  we  are  neither  of  us  one  moment 
idle.  Poor  Mrs.  Unwin  in  the  meantime  sits 
quiet  in  her  corner,  occasionally  laughing  at 
us  both,  and  not  seldom  interrupting  us  with 
some  question  or  remark,  for  which  she  is 
constantly  rewarded  by  me  with  a  "Hush — 
hold  your  peace."  Bless  yourself,  my  dear 
Catharina,  that  you  are  not  connected  with  a 
poet,  especially  that  you  have  not  two  to 
deal  with ;  ladies  who  have,  may  be  bidden 
indeed  to  hold  their  peace,  but  very  little 
peace  have  they.  How  should  they  in  fact 
have  any,  continually  enjoined  as  they  are  to 
be  silent. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  same  fever  that  has  been  so  epidemic 
there,  has  been  severely  felt  here  likewise ; 
some  have  died,  and  a  multitude  have  been 
in  danger.  Two  under  our  own  roof  have 
been  infected  with  it,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  have  perfectly  escaped  myself,  but  1  am 
DOW  well  again. 

I  have  persuaded  Hayley  to  stay  a  week 
longer,  and  again  my  hopes  revive,  that  he 
may  yet  have  an  opportunity  to  know  my 
friencfs  before  he  returns  into  Sussex.  I  write 
amidst  a  chaos  of  interruptions :  Hayley  on 
one  hand  spouts  Greek,  and  on  the  other 
hand  Mrs.  Unwin  continues  talking,  some- 
times to  us,  and  sometimes,  because  we  are 
both  too  busy  to  attend  to  her,  she  holds  a 
dialogue  with  herself.  Query,  is  not  this  a 
bull — and  ought  I  not  instead  of  dialogue  to 
have  said  soliloquy  ?  • 

Adieu !  With  our  united  love  to  all  your 
party,  and  with  ardent  wishes  soon  to  see 
you  all  at  Weston,  I  remain,  my  dearest 
Catharina, 

Ever  yours,         W.  C. 

Though  Cowper  writes  with  apparent 
cheerfulness,  yet  Hayley,  referring  to  this 
visit,  remarks,  **  My  fears  for  him,  in  every 
point  of  view,  were  alarmed  by  his  present 
very  singular  condition.  He  possessed  com- 
pletely, at  this  period,  all  the  admirable  fac- 
ulties of  his  mind,  and  all  the  native  tender- 
ness of  his  heart ;  but  there  was  something 
indescribable  in  his  appearance,  which  led 
me  to  apprehend  that,  withoutc^^sotne  cHi>fnUt^i 


Under  these  circumstances,  Hayley,  with 
an  ardor  of  zeal  and  a  regard  for  Cowpcr^a 
welfare,  that  reflect  the  highest  honor  upon 
his  character,  determined  on  his  return  to 
London  to  interest  his  more  powerful  fHeod* 
in  his  behalf,  and  thus  secure,  if  postsible,  a 
timely  provision  against  future  oifficuitieN. 
The  necessity  for  this  act  of  kindness  will 
soon  appear  to  be  painfully  urgent.  In  tlie 
meantime  he  cheered  Cowper  s  mind,  har- 
assed by  his  Miltonic  engagement,  with  intel- 
ligence that  had  a  tendency  to  relieve  him 
from  much  of  his  present  embarraatuDent 
and  dejection. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

Weeton,  Not.  5«  ITItt 

My  dear  Friend, — In  a  letter  from  Lady 
Hesketh,  which  I  received  not  long  wiice, 
she  informed  me  how  very  pleafiantly  »he 
had  spent  some  time  at  Wargravc.  We 
now  begin  to  expect  her  here,  where  our 
charms  of  situation  are  perhaps  not  equal  io 
yours,  yet  by  no  means  contemptible.  Site 
told  me  she  had  spoken  to  you  in  very 
handsome  terms  of  the  country  round  about 
us,  but  not  80  of  our  house  and  the  view 
before  it.  The  house  itself,  however,  is  not 
unworthy  some  commendation ;  small  Uh  it 
is,  it  is  neat,  and  neater  than  she  is  aware 
of;  for  my  study  and  the  room  over  it  have 
been  repaired  and  beautified  this  summt^r, 
and  little  more  was  wanting  to  make  it  an 
abode  sufficiently  commodious  for  u  man  of 
my  moderate  desires.  As  to  the  prospect 
from  it,  that  she  misrepresented  stran^ly, 
as  I  hope  soon  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
convince  her  by  ocular  demonstration.  !^he 
told  you,  I  know,  of  certain  cottagen  oppo> 
site  to  us,  or  rather  she  described  theui  hk 
poor  houses  and  hovels,  that  efi*ectually 
blind  our  windows.  But  none  such  exist 
On  the  contrary,  the  opposite  object  and  the 
only  one,  is  an  orchard  so  well  planted,  and 
with  trees  of  such  growth,  that  we  seem  to 
look  into  a  wood,  or  rather  to  be  surroundtni 
by  one.  Thus,  placed  as  we  are  in  tiie  midst 
of  a  vill.*ige,  wo  have  none  of  those  dtsagroe* 
ables  that  belong  to  such  a  positioMpnd  the 
village  itself  is  one  of  the  prettiest!  know ; 
terminated  at  one  end  by  the  church  tower, 
seen  through  the  Inees,  4^.  aX  ibe  other  by 
a  very  hand*<Vi.^^>  gateway,  opening  into  a 


panion  afibrde^  "itittditibnal  ground  for  in- 
creasing solicitude.  Her  cheerful  and  bene- 
ficent spirit  could  hardly  resist  her  own 
accumulated  maladies,  so  far  as  to  preserve 
ability  sufficient  to  watch  over  the  tender 
health  of  him,  whom  she  had  watched  and 
guarded  so  long." 


Adieu,  my  dear  fraud,       W.  C. 


TO  THE  BBV.  WALTER   BAGOT. 

WeetOB,  Not.  ]<K  ItSU 

My  dear  Friend^ — You  are  rery  kind  to 
consider  my  literary  eogagementa,  and  it 
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make  them  a  reason  for  not  intermpting  me 
more  frequently  with  a  letter;  but  though  I 
am  indeed  as  busy  as  an  author  or  an  editor 
can  well  be,  and  am  not  apt  to  be  overjoyed 
at  the  arrival  of  letters  from  uninteresting 
quarters,  I  shall  always,  I  hope,  have  leisure 
both  to  peruse  and  to  answer  those  of  my 
real  fViends,  and  to  do  both  with  pleasure. 

I  have  to  thank  you  much  for  your  benev- 
olent  aid  in  the  affair  of  my  friend  Hurdis. 
You  have  doubtless  learned,  ere  now,  that 
he  has  succeeded,  and  carried  the  prize  by  a 
majority  of  twenty.  He  is  well  qualified  for 
the  post  he  has  gained.  So  much  the  better 
for  tlie  honor  of  the  Oxonian  laurel,  and  so 
much  the  more  for  the  credit  of  those  who 
have  favored  him  with  their  sufirages. 

I  am  entirely  of  your  mind  respecting  this 
conflagration  by  which  all  Europe  suffers  at 
present,*  and  is  likely  to  suffer  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  The  same  mistake  seems  to 
have  prevailed  as  in  the  American  business. 
We  then  flattered  ourselves  that  the  colo- 
nies would  prove  an  easy  conquest,  and, 
when  all  the  neighbor  nations  armed  them- 
selves against  France,  we  imagined,  I  be- 
lieve, that  she  too  would  be  presently  van- 
quished. But  we  begin  already  to  be  unde- 
ceived, and  God  only  knows  to  what  a 
degree  we  may  find  we  have  erred  at  the 
conclusion.  Such,  however,  is  the  state  of 
things  all  around  us,  as  reminds  me  continu- 
ally of  the  Psalmist's  expression — **^  He  shall 
break  them  in  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel.^ 
And  I  rather  wish  than  hope,  in  some  of  my 
melancholy  moods,  that  England  herself 
may  escape  a  fracture. 

I  remain,  truly  yours,     W.  C. 


TO  THE  REV.  MR.  HURDIS. 

WeKtoti,  Nor.  34,  1703. 

My  dear  Sir, — ^Though  my  congratulations 
have  been  delayed,  you  have  no  friend,  nu- 
merous as  your  friends  are,  who  has  more 
sincerely  rejoiced  in  your  success  than  I.  It 
was  no  small  mortification  to  me,  to  find 
that  three  out  of  the  six  whom  I  had  en- 
gaged were  not  qualified  to  vote.  You  have 
prevailed,  lK)wever,  and  by  a  considemble 
majority ;  there  is  therefore  no  room  left 
for  regret*  When  your  short  note  arrived, 
which  gave  me  the  agreenble  news  of  your 
victory,  our  friend  of  Eartham  was  with  me, 
and  shared  largely  in  the  joy  that  I  felt  on 
the  occasion.  He  lefl  me  but  a  few  days 
since,  having  spent  somewhat  nfore  than  a 
fortnight  here;  during  which  time  we  em- 
ployed all  our  leisure  hours  in  the  revisal  of 
nla  Life  of  Milton.  It  is  now  finished,  and  a 
▼eiy  finished  work  it  is ;  and  one  that  will 
do  great  honor,  I  am  persuaded,  to  the  biog- 
npber,  and  the  excellent  man  of  injur^ 

*  The  eflboU  of  the  French  Rsvolotion. 


memory  who  is  the  subject  of  it  As  to  my 
own  concern  with  the  works  of  this  first  of 
poets,  which  has  been  long  a  matter  of  bur- 
thensome  contemplation,  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  find  at  last  that  I  am  at  liberty  to 
postpone  my  labors.  While  I  expected  that 
my  commentary  would  be  called  for  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  I  looked  forward  to  the  un- 
dertaking with  dismay,  not  seeing  a  -shadow 
of  probability  that  I  should  be  ready  to  an- 
swer the  demand;  for  this  ultimate  revisal 
of  my  Homer,  together  with  the  notes,  occu- 
pies completely  at  present  (and  will  for 
some  time  longer)  all  the  little  leisure  that  I 
have  for  study — leisure  which  I  gain  at  this 
season  of  the  year  by  rising  long  before 
daylight. 

You  are  now  become  a  nearer  neighbor, 
and  as  your  professorship,  I  hope,  will  not 
engross  you  wholly,  will  find  an  opportunity 
to  give  me  your  company  at  Weston.  I^et 
me  near  from  you  soon ;  tell  me  how  you  like 
your  new  ofiice,  and  whether  you  perform 
the  duties  of  it  with  pleasure  to  yourself. 
With  much  pleasure  to  others  you  will,  I 
doubt  not,  and  with  equal  advantage. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL   ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Nov.  29, 1793. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  have  risen,  while  the 
owls  are  still  hooting,  to  pursue  my  accus- 
tomed labors  in  the  mine  of  Homer ;  but  be- 
fore I  enter  upon  them,  shall  give  the  first 
moment  of  daylight  to  the  purpose  of  thank- 
ing you  for  your  last  letter,  containing  many 
pleasant  articles  of  intelligence,  with  nothing 
to  abate  the  pleasantness  of  them,  except  the 
single  circumstance  that  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  you  here  so  soon  as  I  expected.  My 
hope  was,  that  the  first  frost  would  bring  you 
and  the  amiable  painter  with  you.*  If,  how 
ever,  you  are  prevented  by  the  business  oi 
your  respective  professions,  you  are  well  pre- 
vented, and  I  will  endeavor  to  be  patient. 
When  tlie  latter  was  here,  he  mentioned  one 
day  the  subject  of  Diomede's  horses,  driven 
under  the  axle  of  his  chariot  by  the  thunder- 
bolt which  fell  at  their  feet,  as  a  subject  for 
his  pencil.f  It  is  certainly  a  noble  one,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  his  study  and  attention. 
It  occured  to  me  at  the  moment,  but  I  know 
not  what  it  was  that  made  me  forget  it  again 
the  next  moment,  that  the  horses  of  Achilles 
flying  over  the  foss,  with  Patroclus  and 
Automedon  in  the  chariot,  would  be  a  good 
companion  for  it.|    Should  you  happen  to 

♦  Lawrence. 

t  He,  ttranderin;  downward  hnrlM  his  candent  bolt 
To  the  horae-fbet  of  Diomede :  dire  Aim^d 
The  flaming  talphiir,  and  both  horses  drove 
Under  the  azle.^  Cowper't  Vertivn^  book  tUL 

X  Right  o*er  the  hoDow  foes  the  coorsers  leap*d, 
By  the  immortal  gods  to  Peleus  given.— 

Cowftt'a  Ftrntm,  bo<A  xtL 
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recollect  this,  when  yoa  next  see  him,  you 
may  submit  it,  if  you  please,  to  his  consider- 
ation. I  stumbled  yesterday  on  another  sub- 
ject, which  reminded  me  of  said  excellent 
artist,  as  likely  to  afford  a  fine  opportunity 
to  the  expression  that  he  could  give  it  It  is 
found  in  the  shooting  match  in  the  twenty- 
third  book  of  the  Ihad,  between  Meriones 
and  Teucer.  The  former  cuts  the  stringr 
with  which  the  dove  is  tied  to  the  mast-head, 
and  sets  her  at  liberty ;  the  latter,  standing  at 
his  side,  in  all  the  eagerness  of  emulation, 
points  an  arrow  at  the  mark  with  his  right 
band,  while  with  his  left  he  snatches  the  bow 
from  his  competitor;  he  is  a  fine  poetical 
fimire,  but  Mr.  Lawrence  himself  must  judge 
whether  or  not  he  promises  as  well  for  the 
canvas.* 

He  does  great  honor  to  my  physiognomy 
by  his  intention  to  get  it  engraved;  and, 
though  I  think  I  foresee  that  this  private  pub- 
licalion  will  grow  in  time  into  a  publication 
of  absolute  publicity,  1  find  it  impossible 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  an3rthing  that  seems 
eligible  both  to  him  and  you.  To  say  the 
truth,  when  a  man  has  once  turned  his  mind 
inside  out  for  the  inspection  of  all  who 
choose  to  inspect  it,  to  make  a  secret  of  his 
face  seems  but  little  better  than  a  self-con- 
tradiction. At  the  same  time,  however,  I 
shall  be  best  pleased  if  it  be  kept,  according 
to  your  intentions,  as  a  rarity. 

I  have  lost  Hayley,  and  begin  to  be  uneasy 
at  not  hearing  from  him ;  tell  me  about  him 
when  you  write. 

I  should  be  happy  to  have  a  work  of  mine 
embellished  by  Lawrence,  and  made  a  com- 
panion for  a  work  of  Hayley's,  It  is  an 
event  to  which  I  look  forward  with  the  ut- 
most  complacence.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
a  relief  I  feel  it  not  to  be  pressed  for  Milton. 

W.  C. 


TO  SAMUEL  ROSE,  ESQ. 

Weston,  Dec.  d,  1793. 

My  dear  Friend, — In  my  last  I  forgot  to 
thank  you  for  the  box  of  books,  containing 
also  the  pamphlets.  We  have  read,  that  is 
to  say,  my  cousin  has,  who  reads  to  us  in 
the  evening,  the  history  of  Jonathan  Wild,f 
and  found  it  highly  entertaining.    The  satire 

*  Cowper  here  ioTerto  (be  order  of  the  namea,  aad  at- 
tributes to  Teuoer,  what  in  the  original  is  asciitied  to 
Meriones. 

At  once  Merionea  withdrew  the  bow 

From  TeuoeFs  hand,  but  held  the  ahafl  the  while. 

Already  aim'd 

He  ey*d  the  dove  aloft  beneath  a  dond. 

And  struck  her  circling  high  in  air ;  the  shaft 

PassM  through  her,  and  returning  piercM  the  soil 

Before  the  foot  of  brave  Meriones. 

She,  perchiiur  on  Uie  mast  again,  her  head 

ReclinM«  and  hung  her  wide-unfolded  wing ; 

But,  soon  expiring*  drc^pM  and  fell  remote. 

The  concluding  lines  of  this  pavage  oonT«j  a  beaattAal 
nd  aflSecting  image, 
t  A  prodoctkm  of  Ftaldii«V. 


on  great  men  is  witty,  and  1  believe  perfectly 
just:  we  have  no  censure  to  pass  on  it,  un- 
less that  we  think  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Heartfree  not  well  sustained ;  not  quite  deli- 
cate in  the  latter  part  of  it ;  and  that  the 
constant  effect  of  her  charms  upon  every 
man  who  sees  her,  has  a  sameness  in  it  that 
is  tiresome,  and  betrays  either  much  carelcssu 
ness,  or  idleness,  or  lack  of  invention.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  author  might  in- 
tend by  this  circumstance  a  satirical  gUnoe 
at  novelists,  whose  heroines  are  genersuly  all 
bewitching ;  but  it  is  a  fault  that  he  had  bet- 
ter have  noticed  in  another  manner,  and  not 
have  exemplified  in  his  own. 

The  first  volume  of  Man  a$  Heis  has  lain 
unread  in  my  study-window  this  twelve- 
month, and  would  have  been  returned  un- 
read to  its  owner,  had  not  my  cousin  conie 
in  good  time  to  save  it  from  that  diseraoe. 
We  are  now  reading  it,  and  find  it  excellent ; 
abounding  with  wit  and  just  sentiment,  and 
knowledge  both  of  books  and  men. 

Adieu,  W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLBT,  ESQ. 

Wealoo,  Deo.  8,  17991 

I  have  waited  and  waited  impatiently,  for  a 
line  from  you,  and  am  at  last  determined  to 
send  you  one,  to  inquire  what  has  become  of 
you,  and  why  you  are  silent  so  much  longer 
than  usual. 

I  want  to  know  many  thines,  which  only 
you  can  tell  me,  but  especially  I  want  to  know 
what  has  been  the  issue  of  your  conference 
with  Nichol  i  has  he  seen  your  work  ?*  I 
am  impatient  for  the  appearance  of  it,  be^. 
cause  impatient  to  have  the  spotless  credit 
of  the  great  poet's  character,  as  a  man  and  a 
citizen,  vindicated,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as 
it  never  will  be  again. 

It  is  a  great  relief  to  me,  that  my  Miltonie 
labors  are  suspended.  I  am  now  bu^y  in 
transcribing  the  alterations  of  Homer,  having 
finished  the  whole  revisal.  I  must  then  write 
a  new  preface,  which  done,  I  shall  endearor 
immediately  to  descant  oo  The  Four  A^rs^ 
Adieu !  my  dear  brother,        W .  C. 

The  Miltonie  labors  of  Cov^r  were  not 
only  suspended  at  this  time,  but  we  lament 
to  say  never  resumed. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  men 
of  letters  when  the  mind  begins  to  shrink 
firom  the  fcil  and  responsibility  of  a  great 
undertaking  and  to  leel  the  necessity  of 
contracting  its  exertions  within  limits  more 
suited  to  its  diminished  powers.  Physical 
and  moral  causes  are  often  found  to  co-oper- 
ate in  hastening  this  crisis.  The  sensibilrtiea 
that  are  inseparable  ttom  genius,  the  ardor 

•  Baytasr^li  Ufc  of  MmoB. 
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that  oonamnes  itself  by  its  own  fires,  the  la- 
bor of  thought,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the 
body  to  sustain  the  energies  of  the  soul 
within-^these  often  unite  in  harassing  the 
spirits,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  premature 
decay.  Such  was  now  the  case  with  Cowper. 
His  literary  exertions  had  been  too  unremit- 
ting, and  though  we  must  allow  much  to  the 
influence  of  his  unhappy  malady,  and  to  the 
illness  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  his  long  and  laborious  habits  of 
study  had  no  small  share  in  undermining  his 
constitution. 

It  seems  desirable  therefore,  at  this  period, 
to  refer  to  the  intended  edition  of  Milton, 
ond  briefly  to  state  the  result  of  his  labors. 

The  design  is  thus  stated  by  Cowper  him- 
2^1f,  in  one  of  his  letters.  ^  A  Milton,  that 
is  to  rival,  and  if  possible  to  exceed  in  splen- 
dor, Boydolfs  Shakspeare,  is  in  contempla- 
tion, and  I  am  in  the  Editor^s  office.  Fuseli 
is  the  painter.  My  business  will  be  to  select 
notes  from  others,  and  to  write  original  notes; 
to  translate  the  Latin  and  Italian  poems,  and 
to  give  a  correct  text.'* 

All  that  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  of 
this  undertaking  was  as  follows  : 

He  comment^  the  series  of  his  transla- 
tions about  the  middle  of  September,  1791. 
In  February,  1792,  he  had  completed  all  his 
Latin  pieces,  and  shortly  after  he  finished  the 
(till  inn.  While  at  Eartham,  in  August,  he  re- 
vised all  his  translations,  and  they  were  sub- 
setioently  retouched,  in  his  declining  strength, 
at  East  Dereham.  From  an  amiable  desire 
to  avoid  what  might  create  irritation,  he 
omitted  the  Poems  against  the  Catholics,  and 
thus  ajtsigned  his  motives  in  a  letter  to 
Johnson. 

WeatOB,  Oot  30, 1791. 

^  We  and  the  Papists  are  at  present  on 
amicable  terms.  They  have  behaved  them- 
selves peaceably  many  years,  and  have  lately 
r^eived  favor  fVom  Government  I  should 
thinks  therefore,  that  the  dying  embers  of 
sncient  animosity  hud  better  not  be  troubled.** 

He  also  omitted  a  few  of  the  minuter 
poems,  as  not  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
the  rest 

He  was  assisted  in  the  execution  of  this 
work  by  the  Adamo  of  Andreini,  Bentley's 
Milton,  an  interleaved  copy  of  Newton's,  and 
Warton's  edition  of  the  minor  poems.*^ 

*  0(  tbeM  editions  of  Milloa,  Uiat  of  BeaUer  has  ahnp 
Wen  coastdofid  a  eofnpls(«  (Ultire.  It  is  remarlutble  for 
tbe  bukloMs  uf  Its  conj<*ctnral  eraondaUoos,  and  for  the 
Ubenka  taken  with  the  text.  An  amusing  anecdote  Is 
rvoordod  on  this  sul^eot.  To  a  flrlend  expoAlulaUng  with 
hia  on  the  oeoasionf  and  urging  that  It  was  Impossible 
Cur  MUlon«  in  so  many  Instaaoeai  to  hare  written  as  he 
•Ufigetl  be  replied  wiUi  his  characteristic  spirit,  **Then 
be  ought  to  have  written  so.**  Bishop  Newlon^s  edition 
taa  aoqnlred  jost  celebrity,  and  has  served  as  the  basis 
of  all  eabeeqaent  editions.  It  has  been  deservtMlly  called 
«» the  best  edited  fiogUsh  Clssslc  up  to  Uie  jwiod  of  its 
Wartoo's  ediUoa  or  ^The  Juvenile  and 


With  respect  to  his  critical  labors,  he  pro- 
ceeded with  singular  slowness  and  difficulty. 
It  aopears  to  Imve  been  a  most  oppressive 
burden  on  his  spirits.  **  Milton  especially,**  he 
observes,  *'is  my  grievance;  and  I  might 
almost  as  well  be  haunted  by  his  ghost  as 
goaded  with  continual  reproaches  for  neglect- 
ing him.**  He  was  always  soliciting  more 
time,  and  when  the  appointed  period  was  ex- 
pired, he  renewed  tus  application  for  fresh 
delay.  His  commentary  is  restricted  to  the 
three  first  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost 

This  seems  to  imply  that  however  nature 
designed  him  to  be  a  poet,  she  denied  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  constitnte  the  critic, 
for  it  will  generally  be  found,  that  to  execute 
with  delight  and  ease  is  the  attribute  of 
genius,  and  the  evidence  of  natural  impulse ; 
and  that  slowness  of  performance  indicates 
the  want  of  those  powers  that  afford  the 
promise  and  pledge  of  success. 

In  this  unfinished  state,  the  work  was  pnb* 
lished  by  Hay  ley,  in  the  year  1808,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  second  son  of  Mr.  Rose,  the 
godchild  of  Cowper.  Some  designs  in  outline 
were  furnished  by  Flaxman,  highly  character- 
istic of  his  graceful  style. 

The  translations  are  a  perfect  model  of 
beautiful  and  elegant  versification. 

We  consider  Milton's  address  to  his  father 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions 
extant,  and  rejoice  in  presenting  it  to  the 
reader  in  an  English  form,  so  worthy  of  the 
original  Latin  poem. 


Minor  Poems"  discovers  a  classical  and  elegant  taste. 
ItJi  merit,  however^  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  severi^ 
uf  Its  ceusures  un  Milton^s  republican  and  religious  prin- 
ciples. It  was  to  rescue  that  peat  poet  (Irom  the  ani- 
marlverNions  of  Warton  and  lir.  Johnson  that  Hayley 
engngtHl  in  a  life  of  MUtont  which  does  honor  to  the 
manliness  and  generosity  of  his  feelings.  But  the  most 
powerful  defenctf  is  that  of  the  RevTDr.  l^rmons,  who, 
with  considerable  vigor  of  thou^t  and  language,  haa 
taken  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  oharaoter  and 
prose  writingii  of  Milton.  He  would  have  been  entitled 
to  di>*tin(rui!)hod  praise,  if,  in  vindlcaUng  the  republican 
ism  uf  Milton,  he  had  not  deeply  fldlen  into  it  himselt 
In  the  present  day  the  clouds  of  prejudice  seem  to  have 
subsidfMl.  and  the  errors  of  the  poliUdan  are  deservedly 
furvotien  in  the  celebrity  of  the  poet  There  was  a  pe- 
riod when,  according  to  Dr.  Jonnson,  a  monument  to 
Philips,  with  an  inscription  by  Atterbury,  in  which  he 
was  said  to  be  toti  MUtvno  teemndtu,  was  refused  adrai^ 
tance  by  Dean  Sprat  into  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the 
ground  of  IIa  <■*  being  too  detestable  to  be  read  on  the 
wall  Ufa  building  dedicated  to  devoUon.** 

The  honors  uf  a  monument  were  at  length  conceded  to 
Milton  himself;  but  the  beautiful  and  elegant  Latin  In- 
scription, composed  by  Dr.  George,  Frovost  of  Klng^ 
College,  Oarabridge,  shows  that  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  apologize  for  its  admisslim  into  that  sacred  repoeitory 
of  kings  and  prelates.* 


*  We  cannot  refrain  from  enrtehii^  our  pagea  wtthttdi 
much  admired  Epitaph. 

^  AugnsU  regnm  dneres  sanctsooe  (kvilto 
Hvroum,  Vosque  O !  venersndt  nomlnia  umbra  I 
Parcite,  quod  vestris,  iafensum  regibos  oUmt 
Sedibus  tnTerter  nomen:  Uoeatque  sapremis 
Funeribus  flnere  odia,  ei  mon  obmat  iraa. 
Nunc  sub  fosderibus  ooeant  feUdbus,  una 
Libertas,  et  Jus  sacri  UiviolabUa  soeptri. 
Bage  sub  Jtvgu$u  tm  sU  laadare  Cafsa— .* 
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TO  HIS   FATHER. 


Oh  that  Pieria's  spring  would  thro'  my  breast 
Pour  its  inspiring  influence,  and  rush. 
No  rill,  but  rather  an  o'erflowing  flood ! 
That  for  my  venerable  father's  sake. 
All  meaner  themes  renounc'd,  my  muse  on  wings 
Of  duty  borne,  might  reach  a  kxraer  strain. 
For  thee,  my  fiither,  howsoe'er  it  please, 
She  frames  this  slender  work,  nor  know  I  aught, 
That  may  thy  gifts  more  suitably  requite  ; 
Though  to  requite  them  suitably  would  ask 
Returns  much  nobler,  and  surpassing  far 
The  meagre  stores  of  Terbal  gratitude  : 
But,  such  as  I  possess,  I  send  thee  all. 
This  page  presents  thee  in  their  full  amount 
With  thy  son's  treasures,  and  the  sum  is  nought: 
Nought  save  the  riches  that  from  axry  dream 
In  secret  grottoes,  and  in  laurel  bow  rs, 
I  have,  by  golden  Clio's  gift,  acquir'd. 

He  then  sings  the  praises  of  song  in  the 
following  animated  strain. 

Verse  b  a  work  divine ;  despise  not  thou 
Verse  therefore,  which  evinces,  (nothing  more) 
Man's  heavenly  source,  and  whicn,  retaining  still 
Some  scintillations  of  Promethean  fire, 
Bespeaks  him  animated  from  above.  [selves 

The  gods  love  verse,  the  infernal  pow'rs  tbem- 
Oonfess  the  influence  of  verse,  which  stirs 
The  lowest  deep,  and  binds  in  triple  chains 
Of  adamant  both  Pluto  and  the  shades. 
In  verse  the  Delphic  priestess,  and  the  pale 
Tremulous  SybiC  make  the  future  known. 
And  he  who  sacrifices,  on  the  shrine  [bull, 

Hangs  verse,  both  when  he  smites  the  threat  ning 
And  when  he  spreads  his  reeking  entrails  wide 
To  scrutinize  the  Fates  envelop'd  there. 

He  anticipated  it  as  one  of  the  employ- 
ments of  glorified  spirits  in  heaven. 

We  too,  ourselves,  what  time  we  seek  again 
Oar  native  skies,  and  one  eternal  Now* 
Shall  be  the  only  measure  of  our  being, 
Crown'd  all  with  gold,  and  chanting  to  the  lyre 
Harmonious  verse,  shall  range  the  courts  above, 
And  make  the  starry  firmament  resound. 

The  sympathy  existing  between  the  two 
kindred  studies  of  poetry  and  music  is  de- 
scribed with  happy  effect 

Now  say,  what  wonder  is  it,  if  a  son 

Of  thine  delight  in  verse,  if  so  conjoin'd 

In  close  affinity  we  sympathize 

In  social  arts,  and  kindred  studies  sweet  1 

Such  distribution  of  himself  to  us 

Was  Phoebus'  choice ;  thou  hast  th^  gift,t  and  I 

Mine  also,  and  between  us  we  receive, 

Father  and  son,  the  whole  inspiring  god. 

The  following  eflfusion  of  filial  feeling  is  as 
honorable  to  the  discernment  and  liberality 
of  the  parent,  as  it  is  expressive  of  the  grati- 
tude of  the  son. 

.  .  .  Thou  never  bad'st  me  tread 
The  beaten  path  and  broad,  that  leads  right  on 

*  The  same  expressioD  is  used  by  Cowley : 

^Nothing  is  there  to  come,  Bnd  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  Now  does  always  laaL^ 
t  lfiltoa*s  fkther  was  weU  skilled  in  music 


To  opulence,  nor  didst  condemn  thy  son 

To  the  insimd  clamors  of  the  bar. 

To  laws  voluminous  and  ill-observ'd ; 

But,  wishing  to  enrich  me  more,  to  fill 

My  mind  with  treasure,  led'st  me  far  away 

From  city-din  to  deep  retreats,  to  banks 

And  streams  Aonian,  and,  with  free  consent. 

Didst  place  me  happy  at  Apollo's  side. 

I  speak  not  now,  on  more  raiportant  themes 

Intent,  of  common  benefits,  and  such 

As  nature  bids,  but  of  thy  larger  gifts, 

My  father !  who,  when  I  had  open'd  once 

The  stores  of  Roman  rhetoric,  and  leam'd 

The  ftill-ton'd  language  of  the  eloquent  Oneka, 

Whose  lofty  music  grac'd  the  lips  of  Jove, 

Thyself  didst  counsel  me  to  add  the  ftow'is, 

That  Gallia  boasts,  those  too,  with  which  the 

Italian  his  degen'rate  speech  adorns,      fsmovch 

That  witnesses  his  mixture  vrith  the  Ooth ; 

And  Palestine's  prophetic  songs  divine. 

We  delight  in  witnessing  tlie  exuberance  of 
manly  and  generous  feeling  in  a  son  towards 
a  parent,  entitled  by  kind  offices  to  his  grati- 
tude, and  therefore  transcribe  the  following 
passage. 

Go  now,  and  gather  dross,  ye  sordid  minday 
That  covet  it  1  what  could  mv  father  more  1 
What  more  could  Jove  himself,  unless  he  g^ve 
His  own  abode,  the  heaven  in  which  he  reignii  T 
More  eligible  gifts  than  these  were  not 
Apollo's  to  his  son,  had  they  been  safe, 
As  they  were  insecure,  who  made  the  boy 
The  world's  vice-luminary,  bade  him  rule 
The  radiant  chariot  of  the  day,  and  bind 
To  his  young  brows  his  own  aU-dazzhng  wreath 
I  therefore,  althooffh  last  and  least  my  place 
Among  the  learned,  in  the  laurel  grove 
Will  hold,  and  where  the  conqu'ror's  ivy  twin^M^ 
Henceforth  exempt  firom  the  unlelter'd  throng 
Profane,  nor  even  to  be  seen  by  such. 
Away  then,  sleepless  Care,  Complaint,  awav  f 
And  Envy,  with  thy  "jealous  leer  malign  !*' 
Nor  let  the  monster  Calumny  shoot  foftn 
Her  venom'd  tongue  at  me.    Detested  foes  f 
Ye  all  are  impotent  against  my  peace, 
For  I  am  privileg'd,  and  bear  my  breast 
Safe,  and  too  high  for  your  viperean  wound. 

He  thus  beautifully  concludes  this  afTecting 
tribute  of  filial  gratitude. 

But  thou,  my  father !  since  to  render  thanks 
Equivalent,  and  to  requite  by  deeds 
Thy  liberality,  exceeds  my  power, 
Suffice  it,  that  I  thus  record  thy  gifts, 
\nd  bear  them  treasur'd  in  a  grateful  mind ! 
Ve  too,  the  favorite  pastime  of  my  youth. 
My  voluntary  numbers,  if  ye  dare 
To  hope  longtivity,  and  to  survive 
Your  master  s  funeral,  not  soon  ahsorb'd 
In  the  obUvious  Lethsan  gulf. 
Shall  to  futurity  perhaps  convey 
This  theme,  and  by  these  praises  of  my  woe 
Improve  the  fathers  of  a  distant  age ! 

We  subjoin  Hayley's  remark  on  this  poem, 
in  Cowpei^s  edition  of  Milton. 

**  These  verses  are  founded  on  one  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  that  Unguage  can 
display  the  warmth  and  felictty  of  etiong  c»» 
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ciprocal  kindness  between  a  father  and  a  son, 
not  only  united  by  the  most  sacred  tie  of 
nature,  but  still  more  endeared  to  each  other 
by  the  happy  cultivation  of  honorable  and 
congenial  arts.  The  sublime  description  of 
poetry,  and  the  noble  and  graceful  portrait, 
which  the  author  here  exhibits  of  his  own 
mental  character,  may  be  said  to  render  this 
8plendid  poem  the  prime  jewel  in  a  coronet 
of  variegated  gems." 

We  extract  the  following  passages  from  the 
remarks  and  notes  in  Cowper^s  Milton,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  manner  in  which  he  executed  this 
portion  of  his  labors. 

BOOK  L 

**  There  is  a  solemnity  of  sentiment,  as  well 
as  majesty  of  numbers,  in  the  exordium  of 
this  noble  poem,  which,  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  has  no  example. 

^  The  sublimest  of  all  subjects  was  reserved 
for  Milton ;  and,  bringing  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  that  subject,  not  only  a  genius  equal 
to  the  best  of  theirs  but  a  heart  also  deeply 
impregnated  with  the  divine  truths  which  lay 
before  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  has  pro- 
duced a  composition,  on  the  whole,  superior 
lo  any  that  we  have  received  from  former  ages. 
But  be  who  addresses  himself  to  the  perusal 
of  this  work,  with  a  mind  entirely  unaccus- 
tomed  to  serious  aud  spiritual  contemplation, 
unacquainted  with  the  word  of  God,  or  pre- 
judiced against  it,  is  ill  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  a  poem  built  upon  it,  or  to  taste 
its  beauties.  Milton  is  the  poet  of  Christians ; 
an  infidel  may  have  an  ear  for  the  harmony 
of  his  numbers,  may  be  aware  of  the  dignity 
of  his  expression,  and,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
sublimity  of  his  conceptions;  but  the  unaf- 
fected and  masculine  piety,  which  was  his 
true  inspirer,  and  is  the  very  soul  of  his  poem, 
he  will  not  either  perceive,  or  it  will  offend 
him." 

To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

Line  177. 

**  In  this  we  seem  to  hear  a  thunder  suited 
both  to  the  scene  and  the  occasion,  incom- 
parably more  awful  than  any  ever  heard  on 
earth,  and  the  thunder  winged  with  lightning 
is  highly  poetical.  It  may  be  observed  here, 
that  the  thunder  of  Milton  is  not  hurled  from 
the  hand  like  Homer's,  but  discharged  like 
an  arrow.  Thus  in  book  vi.,  line  712,  the 
Father,  ordering  forth  the  Son  for  the  de- 
stmction  of  the  rebel  angels,  says — 

Bring  forth  nil  my  war, 

My  bote,  atui  thunder, 

Ab  if,  jealous  for  the  honor  of  the  true  God, 
the  poet  disdained  to  arm  him  like  the  god 
of  the  heathen.'*"^ 

He  ipoke,  and  to  confirm  his  words,  &c.  &c. 

Line  663. 
•PMdmvU.lS. 


^  This  is  another  instance  in  which  appears 
the  advantage  that  Milton  derives  from  the 
grandeur  of  his  subject  What  description 
could  even  he  have  given  of  a  host  of  human 
warriors  insulting  their  conqueror,  at  all  com- 
parable to  this  1  First,  their  multitude  is  to 
be  noticed.  They  are  not  thousands,  but 
millions;  and  they  are  millions,  not  of  puny 
mortals,  but  of  mighty  cherubim.  Their 
swords  flame,  not  metaphorically,  but  they 
are  swords  of  fire ;  they  flash  not  by  reflec- 
tion of  the  sun-beams,  like  the  swords  of 
Homer,  but  by  their  own  light,  and  that  light 
plays  not  idly  in  the  broad  day,  but  far  round 
illumines  Hell.  And  lastly,  they  defy  not  a 
created  being  like  themselves,  but  the  Al- 
mighty.*' 

BOOK  n. 

As  when  fh>m  mountain  tops,  &c 

Line  488. 

"  The  reader  loses  half  the  beauty  of  this 
charming  simile,  who  does  not  give  particular 
attention  to  the  numbers.  There  is  a  majesty 
in  them  not  often  equalled,  and  never  sur- 
passed, even  by  this  great  poet  himself;  the 
movement  is  uncommonly  slow;  an  effect 
produced  by  means  already  hinted  at,  the  as- 
semblage of  a  greater  proportion  of  long 
syllables  than  usual.  The  pauses  are  also 
managed  with  great  skill  and  judgment; 
while  the  clouds  rise,  and  the  heavens  gather 
blackness,  they  fall  in  those  parts  of  the  ver86 
where  they  retard  the  reader  most,  and  thus 
become  expressive  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
subject ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  simile, 
when  the  sun  breaks  out,  and  the  scene 
brightens,  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  allow 
the  verse  an  easier  and  less  interrupted  flow, 
more  suited  to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  oc- 
casion." 

He  concludes  with  the  following  summary 
of  the  great  doctrines  that  form  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Paradise  Lost 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss,  at  the  close  of  these 
admirable  speeches — aa  admirable  for  their 
sound  divinity  as  for  the  perspicuity  with 
which  it  is  expressed — ^to  allow  ourselves  a 
moments  pause,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a 
short  retrospect  of  the  doctrines  contained  in 
them.  Man,  in  the  beginning,  is  placed  in  a 
probationary  state,  and  made  the  arbiter  of 
his  own  destiny.  By  his  own  fault,  he  for- 
feits happiness,  both  for  himself  and  his  de- 
scendants. But  mercy  interposes  for  his 
restoration.  That  mercy  is  represented  as 
perfectly  free,  as  vouchsajfed  to  the  most  un- 
worthy ;  to  creatures  so  entirely  dead  in  sin 
as  to  be  destitute  even  of  a  sense  of  their 
need  of  it,  and  consequently  too  stupid  even 
to  ask  it  They  are  also  as  poor  as  they  are 
unfeeling;  and,  were  it  possible  that  they 
could  affect  themselves  with  a  just  sense  and 
apprehension  of  their  lapsed  oonditioo,  they 
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would  have  no  compensation  to  offer  to  their 
offended  Maker,  nothing  witii  which  they  can 
satisfy  the  demands  of  his  justice, — ^in  short, 
no  atonement  In  this  ruinous  state  of  their 
affairs,  and  when  all  hope  of  reconciliation 
seems  lost  forever,  the  Son  of  God  volunta- 
rily undertakes  for  them, — undertakes  to  be- 
come the  son  of  man  also,  and  to  suffer,  in 
man's  stead,  the  penalty  annexed  to  his  tnms- 
gression.  In  consequence  of  this  self-sub- 
stitution, Christ  becomes  the  federal  head  of 
his  church,  and  the  sole  author  of  salvation 
to  his  people.  As  Adam's  sin  was  imputed 
to  his  posterity,  so  the  faultless  obedience  of 
the  second  Adam  is  imputed  to  all,  who,  in 
the  great  concern  of  justification,  shall  re- 
nounce their  own  obedience  as  imperfect  and 
therefore  incompetent  The  sentence  is  thus 
reversed  as  to  all  believers :  '  Death  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  victory.'  The  Saviour  presents 
the  redeemed  before  the  throne  of  the  Eter- 
nal Father,  in  whose  countenance  no  longer 
any  symptom  of  displeasure  appears  against 
them,  but  their  joy  and  peace  are  thenceforth 
perfect  The  general  resurrection  takes  place ; 
the  saints  are  made  assessors  with  Christ  in 
the  judgment,  both  of  men  and  angels ;  the 
new  heaven  and  earth,  the  destined  habita- 
tion of  the  just,  succeed;  the  Son  of  God, 
his  whole  undertaking  accomplished,  surren- 
ders the  kingdom  to  his  Father:  God  be- 
comes all  in  all!  It  is  easy  to  see,  that, 
among  these  doctrines,  there  are  some  which, 
in  modem  times,  have  been  charged  with 
novelty ;  but  how  new  they  are  MUton  is  a 
witness." 

Fuseli,  whose  labors  were  so  unfortunately 
saperseded,  completed  a  series  of  admirable 
paintings  from  subjects  furnished  by  the 
Paradise  Lost;  which  were  afterwards  ex- 
hibited in  London,  under  the  name  of  the 
Milton  Gallery.  He  thus  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion which  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of 
artists;  and  the  amateur  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing,  in  the  Shakspeare  and  Milton  gal- 
leries, the  most  distinguished  painters  en- 
gaged in  illustrating  the  productions  of  the 
two  greatest  authors  that  ever  adorned  any 
age  or  country.* 

This  projected  edition  of  Milton  is  re- 

•  A  popular  writer  paid  the  following  eloquent  tribute 
to  theee  nuwterljr  specimens  of  professional  art. 

Yet  mark  each  willing  Muse,  where  Boydell  draws, 
And  calls  the  sister  powrs  in  Shakspeare^s  cause  I 
By  art  controUM  the  Are  of  Reynolds  breaks, 
And  nature's  pathos  in  her  Northcole  speaks ; 
The  Grecian  forms  in  Hamilton  combine, 
Parrhasian  grace,  and  Zenxis*  softest  line ; 
There  Barry's leamlngmeets  with  Romney's Btrength, 
Aud  Smirke  portrays  Thalia  at  Aiil  length. 

Lot  Fuseli  (in  whose  tempestuous  soul 
The  unnarigable  Udes  of  genius  roll,) 
Depicts  the  sulphurous  Are,  the  smouldering  light, 
The  bridge  chaotic  o'er  the  abyss  of  night, 
With  each  accursed  form  and  mystic  spell, 
And  singly**  bears  up  all  the  Ikme  of  belir 
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markable  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  intercourse,  which  soon  ripened  mto 
friendship,  between  Cowper  and  Uajiey. 
The  latter  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  wriU 
in^  a  life  of  Milton,  which  gave  rise  to  hit 
being  represented  as  an  opponent  of  Cowper 
To  exonerate  himself  from  such  an  impnta- 
tion,  he  wrote  the  letter  which  we  snb|oi])  in 
a  note.* 

Having  detjdled  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  edition  of  Milton,  we  return 
to  the  regular  correspondence. 

*  Eartham,  F«b.,  t79L 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  often  been  tempted,  by 
admiration  of  your  poetry,  to  trouble  you  with  a 
but  I  have  repeatedly  checked  mys^  by  reooUecSlag 
the  vanity  of  believing  ourselves  distantly  related  In  splrtl 
to  a  man  of  genius  is  but  a  sorry  apology  for  intradiaf 
on  his  time. 

Though  I  resisted  my  desire  of  protasliif  mysairyew 
friend,  that  1  might  not  dLiturb  you  with  intrusive  teaiK 
iarity,  I  cannot  resist  a  desire,  ^ually  affectioiiale,  of  dt»> 
claiming  an  Idea  which  I  am  told  is  Imputed  to  aw.  «f 
considering  myself,  on  a  recent  occasion,  as  an  antagoniil 
to  you.  Allow  me,  thereforoi  to  say,  I  was  eoUciied  to 
write  a  Life  of  Milton,  for  Boydell  and  Ni<diol«  belbre  I 
had  the  least  idea  that  you  and  Mr.  Fuseli  were  cooocmed 
in  a  project  similar  to  theirs.  When  I  first  heard  of  yov 
intention,  I  was  apprehensive  that  we  might  nndeaiga* 
edly  thwart  atch  otner ;  -but,  on  seeing  your  propoesks,  t 
am  agreeably  persuaded  that  our  respective  lalwn  wOl 
be  for  rtom  clashing ;  as  It  is  your  dealgn  to  Ulustrais 
Milton  with  a  series  of  notes,  and  I  only  m»an  to  exeeuis 
a  more  candid  life  of  him  than  his  late  bi0(?r«|»ber  bM 
given  ust  upon  a  plan  that  will,  I  (latter  myselu  be  pcr> 
ticularly  pleasing  to  those  who  love  the  author  as  we  do. 

As  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  thuse  persona  wko 
venture  large  sums  in  exnensive  decoration  of  MiUoOt  I 
am  persuaded  liis  expanding  glory  will  support  tbam  aH 
Every  splendid  edition,  where  the  merits  of  the  pencil 
are  in  any  degree  worthy  of  the  poet,  will,  1  think,  be 
secure  of  success.  I  wish  It  cordlaJly  to  all ;  as  I  hare  a 
great  affecUon  for  the  arts,  and  a  sincere  reiputl  fbr  CboM 
whose  talents  reflect  honor  upon  them. 

To  you,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  a  grateful  attachmenL  for 
the  Inflnite  delight  which  your  wriUngs  have  aflbrd«d 
me ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  your  work,  Ihave  any  opn«>> 
tunity  to  serve  or  oblige  you,  I  shall  selxe  It  with  that 
friendly  spirit  which  has  impelled  me  at  present  to  assufe 
you  both  in  prose  and  rhyme,  that  I  am  your  oorli^ 
admirer. 

W.  BaTtST. 

P.  B.  I  wrote  the  enclosed  sonnet  on  being  told  that  oar 
names  had  been  idly  printed  together  in  a  newspaper,  m 
hostile  competitor*.  Pray  forgive  its  partial  defects  fbr  its 
affectionate  sincerity.  From  my  ignorance  of  your  ad* 
dress,  1  send  this  to  your  booksellor^s  by  a  nerson  oo^ 
missioned  to  place  mv  name  in  the  Ust  of  your  sob* 
scril>ers ;  and  let  me  add,  if  you  ever  wish  to  form  a  new 
collection  of  names  for  any  similar  purpose,  I  entreat 
you  to  honor  me  so  for  as  to  rank  wtinoy  of  your  own  ao> 
cord,  among  those  of  your  sinoerest  friends.    Adi«Q! 

SONNET. 


TO  WILLIAM  COWPKR,  BSQ. 

On  hearing  tAoi  onr  names  had  boon  idly 

newspaper^  a$  competitorg  in  a  Lift  ^  JbUam, 

Cowper !  delight  of  all  who  Justlv  prln 
The  splendid  magic  of  a  strain  aivine» 
That  sweetly  tempts  th*  enlightenM  soul  to  riM^ 
As  sunbeams  lure  an  eagle  to  the  skiesL 
Poet !  to  whom  I  feel  my  heart  incline 
As  to  a  friend  endeared  by  vlrtue^s  ties ; 
Ne*er  shall  my  name  in  pride*s  contentlooa  Uns 
With  hostile  emulation  cope  with  thine! 
No,  let  us  meet,  with  kind  (Maternal  aim, 
Where  Milton's  shrine  invites  a  votive 
With  thee  I  share  a  passion  for  his  fome. 
His  leal  for  truth,  his  soom  of  venal  Iriaine: 
But  thou  bast  rarer  gina,— to  thee  beloof 
His  harp  of  highest  tone— hla  aanctlty  of  loag. 
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TO  JOSEFS  HILL,  ESQ.* 

WesUm,  Dec  10, 1793. 

Yon  mentioned,  my  dear  friend,  in  your 
last  letter,  an  unfavorable  sprain  that  vou 
had  received,  which  you  apprehended  might 
be  very  inconvenient  to  you  for  some  time  to 
eome;  and  having  learned  also  from  Lady 
Hesketh  the  same  unwelcome  intelligence, 
in  terms  still  more  alarming  than  those  in 
which  you  related  the  accident  yourself,  I 
cannot  bift  be  anxious,  as  well  as  my  cousin, 
to  know  the  present  state  of  it ;  and  shall 
truly  rejoice  to  hear  that  it  is  in  a  state  of 
recovery.  Give  us  a  line  of  information  on 
this  subject,  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently, 
and  you  will  much  oblige  us. 

I  write  by  morning  candle-light ;  my  lite- 
rary business  obliging  me  to  be  an  early  riser. 
Homer  demands  me :  finished,  indeed,  but  the 
alterations  not  transcribed:  a  work  to  which 
I  am  now  hastening  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
transcript  ended,  which  is  likely  to  amount 
to  a  good  sizeable  volume,  I  must  write  a 
new  preface:  and  then  farewell  to  Homer 
forever !  And  if  the  remainder  of  my  days 
be  a  little  gilded  with  the  profits  of  this  long 
and  laborious  work,  I  shall  not  regret  the 
time  that  I  have  bestowed  on  it. 
I  remain,  my  dear  friend. 

Affectionately  yours,    W.  C. 

Can  you  give  us  any  news  of  Lord  Howe^s 
Armada ;  concerning  which  we  may  inquire, 
as  our  forefathers  did  of  the  Spamsh, — "  an 
in  ccelum  sublata  sit,  an  in  Tartarum  de- 

pressa?"! 

The  reader  may  now  be  anxious  to  learn 
some  particulars  of  the  projected  poem,  which 
has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  under  the  title 
of  The  Four  Ages ;  a  poem  to  which  the  mind 
of  Cowper  looked  eagerly  forward,  as  to  a 
new  and  highly  promising  field  for  his  ex- 
cursive fancy.  The  idea  had  been  suggested 
to  him  in  the  year  1791,  by  his  clerical  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Ravenstone,  a  small 
sequestered  village  within  the  distance  of  an 

•  Private  corre«pon<lence. 

t  Lord  ilowc  was  at  tbh  Ume  in  paniuit  of  the  French 
fl«et)  iukI  ab«ent  atx  weeks,  during  which  the  public  re- 
e«Hr(«d  no  intelliirence  of  his  movements.  His  lordship 
at  length  returned,  havkng  only  seen  the  enemy,  but 
without  having  been  ablo  to  overtake  and  brin^  them  to 
action.  Tbouj^h  this  furnished  no  argument  against  him. 
but  rather  showed  the  terror  that  he  inspired,  yet  some 
of  the  wits  of  the  day  wrote  the  following  jeu  iCesprit  on 
the  occasion. 

When  Ciesar  triumphM  o^er  his  Gallic  foes, 
ThnH*  words  concis*s*  his  gallant  acts  disclose ; 
But  Howe,  room  brief,  comprises  his  in  one, 
Aod  oi^  tells  as  all  that  he  has  done. 

Lcml  Howe  sabseqaently  proved  his  claim  to  the  whole 
of  this  celebrated  despatch  of  Ciesar,  by  the  groat  victory 
which  he  galno<l  off  (Jshant  over  the  Fruoch  (leet,  June  1, 
llVli  a  victory  which  forms  one  of  the  brightest  triumphs 
of  the  British  navy. 


*  FsM,  vidin  neU    I  oame,  1  saw,  1  conquered.         I 


easy  walk  from  Weston.  This  gentleman, 
who  had  occasionally  enjoyed  the  gratification 
of  visiting  Cowper,  suggested  to  bim,  with  a 
becoming  diffidence,  the  project  of  a  new  poem 
on  the  four  distinct  periods  of  life— infancy, 
youth,  manhood,  ana  old  age.  He  imparted 
his  ideas  to  the  poet  by  a  letter,  in  which  he 
observed,  with  equal  modesty  and  truth,  that 
Cowper  was  particularly  qualified  to  relish, 
and  to  do  justice  to  the  subject ;  a  subject 
which  he  supposed  not  hitherto  treated  ex- 
pressly, as  its  importance  deserved,  by  any 
poet  ancient  or  modern. 

Mr.  Buchanan  added  to  this  letter  a  brief 
sketch  of  contents  for  the  projected  composi- 
tion. This  hasty  sketch  he  enlarged,  at  the 
request  of  Cowper.  How  the  poet  appreci- 
ated the  suggestion  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing billet 

TO  THE  REV.  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

Weston,  May  11, 1793. 

My  dear  Sir, — You  have  sent  me  a  beauti- 
ful poem,  wanting  nothing  but  metre.  I  would 
to  heaven  that  you  would  give  it  that  requi- 
site yourself;  for  he  who  could  make  the 
sketch,  cannot  but  be  well  qualified  to  finish. 
But  if  you  will  not,  I  will ;  provided  always 
nevertheless,  that  God  gives  me  ability,  for  it 
will  require  no  common  share  to  do  justice  to 
your  conceptions. 

I  am  much  yours,        W.  C. 

Your  little  messenger  vanished  before  I 
could  catch  him. 

This  work,  in  his  first  conception  of  it,  was 
greatly  endeared  to  him,  but  he  soon  enter- 
tained an  apprehension  that  he  should  never 
accomplish  it.  Writing  to  his  friend  of  St 
Paul's  in  1793,  the  poet  said—**  The  Four 
A^es  is  a  subject  that  delights  me  when  I 
think  of  it ;  but  I  am  ready  to  fear,  that  all 
mj  ages  will  be  exhausted  before  I  shall  be  at 
leisure  to  write  upon  it" 

A  fragment  is  all  that  he  has  left,  for  which 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Poems.  In  his  hap- 
pier days,  it  would  have  been  expanded  in  a 
manner  more  commensurate  with  the  copi- 
ousness of  the  subject,  and  the  poetical 
powers  of  the  author. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  a  modem 
poem  on  the  Four  Ages  of  Man  was  written 
by  M.  Werthmuller,  a  citizen  of  Zurich,  and 
translated  into  Latin  verse,  by  Dr.  Obtrochi, 
librarian  to  the  Ambrosion  library  at  Milan. 
This  performance  gave  rise  to  another  Ger- 
man poem  on  the  Four  Ages  of  Woman,  by 
M.  Zacharie,  professor  of  poetry  at  Bruns- 
wick.* 

The  increasing  infirmities  of  Cowper^s  aged 
companion,  Mrs.  Unwin,  his  filial  solicitude 
to  alleviate  her  sufferings,  and  the  gathering 
clouds  of  deeper  despondency  that  began  to 
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settle  on  his  mind,  in  the  first  month  of  the 
year  1794,  not  only  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  advance  in  any  great  original  perform- 
ance, but,  to  use  his  own  expressive  words, 
in  the  close  of  his  correspondence  with  his 
highly  valued  friend,  Mr.  Rose,  made  all  com- 
position either  of  poetry  or  prose  impractica- 
ole.  Writing  to  that  friend  in  January  1794, 
he  says^  "  I  have  just  ability  enough  to  tran- 
scribe, which  is  all  that  I  have  to  do  at  present : 
€rod  knows  that  I  write,  at  this  moment, 
under  the  pressure  of  sadness  not  to  be  de- 
scribed." 

It  was  a  spectacle  that  might  awaken  com- 
passion in  the  sternest  of  human  characters, 
to  see  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the  little 
fortune  of  a  man,  so  distinguished  by  intel- 
lectual endowments,  and  by  moral  excellence, 
perishing  most  deplorably.  A  sight  so  affecU 
mg  made  many  friends  of  Cowper  solicitous 
and  importunate  that  his  declining  life  should 
be  honorably  protected  by  public  munificence. 
Men  of  all  parties  agreed  that  a  pension  might 
be  granted  to  an  author  of  his  acknowledged 
merit,  with  graceful  propriety. 

But  such  is  the  difficulty  of  doing  real 
good,  experienced  even  by  the  great  and 
powerful,  or  so  apt  are  statesmen  to  forget 
the  pressing  exigeuce  of  meritorious  indi- 
viduals, in  the  distractions  of  official  per- 
plexity, that  month  after  month  elapsed, 
without  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable 
an  object 

Imagination  can  hardly  devise  any  human 
condition  more  truly  affecting  than  the  state 
of  the  poet  at  this  period.  His  generous  and 
faithful  guardian,  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  had  pre- 
served him  through  seasons  of  the  severest 
calamity,  was  now,  with  her  faculties  and 
fortune  impaired,  sinking  fast  into  second 
childhood.  The  distress  of  heart  that  he  felt 
in  beholding  the  afflicting  change  in  a  com- 
panion so  justly  dear  to  him,  conspiring  with 
his  constitutional  mebincholy,  was  gradually 
undermining  the  exquisite  faculties  of  his 
mind.  The  disinterestedness  and  affectionate 
kindness  of  Lady  Hesketh,  at  tliis  crisis,  de- 
serves to  be  recorded  in  terms  of  the  highest 
commendation.  With  a  magnanimity  of 
feeling  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice, 
and  to  the  visible  detriment  of  her  health,  she 
nobly  devoted  herself  to  the  superintendence 
of  a  house,  whose  two  interesting  inhabitants 
were  almost  incapacitated  from  attending  to 
the  ordinary  offices  of  life.  Those  only  who 
have  lived  with  the  superannuated  and  the 
melancholy,  can  properly  appreciate  the  value 
of  such  a  sacrifice. 

The  two  last  of  Cowper's  letters  to  Hayley, 
that  breathe  a  spirit  of  mental  activity  and 
cheerful  friendship,  were  written  in  the  close 
of  the  year  1793,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  They  arose  from  an  accident  that  it  '^ 
be  proper  to  relate,  before  we  insert  th 


On  Hayley^s  return  from  Weston,  he  had 
given  an  account  of  the  poet  to  his  old  friend* 
Lord  Thurlow.  That  learned  and  powerfiU 
critic,  in  speaking  of  CoH^per's  Homer,  d©. 
clared  himself  not  satisfied  with  his  version 
of  Hector^s  admirable  prayer  in  caressing  his 
child.  Both  ventured  on  new  translations  of 
this  prayer,  which  were  immediately  sent  to 
Cowper,  and  the  following  letters  will  prove 
with  what  just  and  manly  fVeedom  of  spirit 
he  was  at  this  time  able  to  criticize  the  com* 
position  of  his  friends  and  his  ow4. 

TO  WILLIAM  HATLST,  E9Q. 

Weaton,  Dec  17, 17 


Oh  Jove !  and  all  ye  Gods !  grant  this  my  soQ 
To  prove,  hke  me,  pre-eminent  in  Troy ! 
In  valor  such,  and  firmness  of  command ! 
Be  he  extoU'd,  when  he  retuns  from  fight, 
As  &r  his  sire's  superior !  may  he  slay 
His  enemy,  bring  home  his  gory  spoils. 
And  may  his  mc&er's  heart  o'erfiow  with  joj ! 

I  rose  this  morning  at  six  o'clock,  on  par- 
pose  to  translate  this  prayer  again,  ana  to 
write  to  my  dear  brother.  Here  you  have  it, 
such  as  it  is,  not  perfectly  according  to  my 
own  liking,  but  as  well  as  I  could  make  iu 
and  I  thiiuL  better  than  either  yours  or  Lord 
Thurlow's.  You  with  your  six  lines  have 
made  yourself  stiff  and  ungraceful,  and  he 
with  his  seven  has  produced  as  good  prose  as 
heart  can  wish,  but  no  poetry  at  all.  A  aeru- 
pulous  attention  to  the  letter  has  spoiled  yon 
both ;  you  have  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
manner  of  Homer.  A  portion  of  both  may 
be  found,  I  believe,  in  my  version,  but  not  so 
much  as  I  could  wish — it  is  better  however 
than  the  printed  one.  His  lordship's  two 
first  lines  I  cannot  very  well  understand  ;  he 
seems  to  me  to  give  a  sense  to  tlie  original 
that  does  not  belong  to  it  Hector,  I  appre- 
hend, does  not  say,  "  Grant  that  he  may  prove 
himself  my  son,  and  be  eminent,"  &c., — but 
"  grant  that  this  my  son  may  prove  eminent** 
— which  is  a  material  difference.  In  the 
latter  sense  I  find  the  simplicity  of  an  ancient : 
in  the  former,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  notion  of 
a  man  proving  himself  his  fiither^s  son  by 
similar  merit,  the  finesse  and  dexterity  of  a 
modem.  His  lordship  too  makes  the  num, 
who  gives  the  young  hero  his  commendation, 
the  person  who  returns  from  battle ;  whervas 
Homer  makes  the  young  hero  himself  that 
person,  at  least  if  Clarke  isa  iustinterpretert 
which  I  suppose  is  hardly  to  be  disputed. 

If  my  old  friend  would  look  into  my  Pref' 
ace,  he  would  find  a  principle  laid  down  there, 
which  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  invali- 
date, and  which  properly  attended  to  would 
equally  secure  a  translation  from  sliifoess  and 
from  wildnesA.  The  principle  I  mean  is  this, 
**  Close,  but  not  so  close  as  to  be  servile !  free, 
*  so  free  as  to  be  licentious  T  A  sn- 
fidelity  loses  the  spirit,  and  a  loose 
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deviation  the  sense  of  the  translated  author — 
a  happy  moderation  in  either  case  is  the  only 
possible  way  of  preserving  both. 

Thas  I  have  disciplined  you  both,  and  now 
if  you  please,  you  may  both  discipline  me.  I 
shall  not  enter  my  version  in  my  book  till  it 
has  undergone  your  strictures  at  least,  and, 
should  you  write  to  the  noble  critic  again,  you 
are  welcome  to  submit  it  to  his.  We  are 
three  awkward  fellows  indeed,  if  we  cannot 
amongst  us  make  a  tolerable  good  translation 
of  six  lines  of  Homer. 

Adieu !        W.  C. 


TO  WILLIAM  BATLET,  ESQ. 

Woston,  Jan.  5, 1794. 

My  dear  Hayley, — ^I  have  waited,  but  waited 
in  vain,  for  a  propitious  moment  when  I 
might  give  my  old  friend^s  objections  the  con- 
sideration they  deserve;  I  shall  at  last  l#e 
forced  to  send  a  vague  answer,  unworthy  to 
be  sent  to  a  person  accustomed,  like  him  to 
close  reasoning  and  abstruse  discussion ;  for 
I  rise  after  ill  rest,  and  with  a  frame  of  mind 
perfectly  unsuited  to  the  occasion.  I  sit  too 
at  the  window  for  light's  sake,  where  I  am  so 
cold  that  my  pen  slips  out  of  my  fingers. 
First,  I  will  give  you  a  translation,  de  now, 
of  this  untrannlatable  prayer.  It  is  shaped  as 
nearly  as  I  could  contrive  to  his  lordship's  ideas, 
but  I  have  little  hope  that  it  will  satisfy  him. 

Oraot  Jove,  and  all  ye  Qoda,  that  this  my  son 
Be,  as  myself  have  been,  illustrious  here ! 
A  valiant  man  I  and  let  him  reign  in  Troy ! 
May  all  who  witness  his  return  from  fight 
Hereafter,  say — he  far  excels  his  sire ; 
And  let  him  bring  back  gorv  trophies,  stript 
From  foes  slain  by  him,  to  his  mother's  joy. 

Imlac  in  Rasselas  says — I  forget  to  whom, 
**  You  have  convinced  me  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  be  a  poet**  In  like  manner  I  might 
say  to  his  lordship,  you  have  convinced  me 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  a  translator;  to  be 
a  translator,  on  his  terms  at  least,  is  I  am 
sure  impossible.  On  his  terms,  I  would  defy 
Homer  himself,  were  he  alive,  to  translate  the 
Paradise  Lost  into  Greek.  Yet  Milton  had 
Homer  much  in  his  eye  when  he  composed 
that  poem ;  whereas  Homer  never  thought  of 
me  or  my  translation.  There  are  minutse  in 
every  language,  which,  transfused  into  an- 
other, will  spoil  the  version.  Such  extreme 
fidelity  is  in  fact  unfaithful.  Such  close  re- 
semblance takes  away  all  likeness.  The 
original  is  elegant,  easy,  natural ;  the  copy  is 
clumsy,  constrained,  unnatural:  to  what  is 
this  owing  ?  To  the  adoption  of  terms  not 
eongenial  to  your  purpose,  and  of  a  context, 
soeh  as  no  man  writing  an  original  work 
would  make  use  of.  Homer  is  everything 
that  a  poet  should  be.  A  translation  of  Ho- 
mer, so  made,  will  be  every  tiling  a  translation 


of  Homer  should  not  be ;  because  it  will  bi 
written  in  no  language  under  heaven.  It 
will  be  English,  and  it  will  be  Greek,  and 
therefore  it  will  be  neither.  He  is  the  man, 
whoever  he  be  (I  do  not  protend  to  be  that 
man  myself),  he  is  the  man  best  qualified 
as  a  translator  of  Homer,  who  has  drenched, 
and  steeped,  and  soaked  himself  in  the  eflfu- 
sions  of  his  genius,  till  he  has  imbibed  their 
color  to  the  bone,  and  who,  when  he  is  thus 
dyed  through  and  through,  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  is  essentifdl^  Greek,  and  what 
may  be  habited  in  English,  rejects  the  for- 
mer, and  is  faithful  to  the  latter,  as  far  as  the 
purposes  of  fine  poetry  will  permit,  and  no 
farther :  this,  I  think,  may  be  easily  proved. 
Homer  is  everywhere  remarkable  either  for 
ease,  dignity  or  energy  of  expression;  for 
grandeur  of  conception,  and  a  majestic  flow 
of  numbers.  If  we  copy  him  so  closely  as  to 
make  every  one  of  these  excellent  properties 
of  his  absolutely  unattainable,  which  will 
certainly  be  the  eflTect  of  too  close  a  copy,  in- 
stead 01  translating,  we  murder  him.  There- 
fore, afler  all  his  lordship  has  said,  I  still  hold 
freedom  to  be  an  indispensable — freedom,  I 
mean,  with  respect  to  tlie  expression ;  free- 
dom so  limited  as  never  to  leave  behind  the 
mailer;  but  at  the  same  time  indulged  with 
a  sufficient  scope  to  secure  the  spirit^  and  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  manner.  I  say  us 
much  as  possible,  because  an  English  manner 
must  diflfer  from  a  Greek  one,  in  order  to  be 
graceful,  and  for  this  there  is  no  remedy. 
Can  an  ungraceful,  awkward  translation  of 
Homer  be  a  good  one?  No :  but  a  graceful, 
easy,  natural,  faithful  version  of  him,  will  not 
that  be  a  good  one?  Yes:  allow  me  but 
this,  and  I  insist  upon  it,  that  such  a  one  may 
be  produced  on  my  principles,  and  can  be 
produced  on  no  other. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  criticise  his  lordship's 
other  version.  You  know  how  little  time  I 
have  for  anything,  and  can  tell  him  so. 

Adieu!  my  dear  brother.  I  have  now  tired 
both  you  and  myself;  and  with  the  love  of 
the  whole  trio,  remain  yours  ever, 

W.  C.  • 

Reading  his  lordship's  sentiments  over 
again,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in  all  I 
have  said,  I  have  only  given  him  back  the 
same  in  other  terms.  He  disallows  both 
the  absolute  free,  and  the  absolute  close — 
so  do  I,  and,  if  I  understand  myself,  I  said 
so  in  my  preface.  He  wishes  to  recom- 
mend a  medium,  though  he  will  not  call 
it  so — so  do  I;  only  we  express  it  difier- 
ently.  What  is  it,  then,  that  we  dispute 
about  ?  My  head  is  not  good  enough  to-day 
to  discover. 


Tliese  letters  were  followed  by  such  a  si* 
lence  on  the  part  of  Cowper,  as  excited  the 
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severest  apprehensions,  which  were  painfully 
confirmed  oy  the  intelligence  conveyed  in  the 
ensuing  letter : — 

FROM   THE   REV.    MR.    OREATHEED — ^TO 
WILLIAM  HATLET,  ESQ. 

Newport  Pagnel,  April  6, 1794. 
Dear  Sir, — ^Lady  Hesketh's  correspondence 
acquainted  you  with  the  melancholy  relapse 
of  our  dear  friend  at  Weston ;  but  I  am  un- 
certain whether  you  know,  that  in  the  last 
fortnight  he  has  refused  food  of  every  kind, 
except  now  and  then  a  very  small  piece  of 
toasted    bread  dipped  generally  in  water, 
sometimes  mixed  with  a  little  wine.    This, 
her  ladyship  informs  me,  was  the  case  till 
last  Saturday,  since  when  he  has  eat  a  little 
at  each  family  meal.    He  persists  in  refusing 
such  medicines  as  are  indispensable  to  his 
state  of  body.    In  such  circumstances,  his 
long  continuance  in  life  cannot  be  expected. 
How  devoutly  to  be  wished  is  the  alleviation 
of  his  danger  and  distress !    You,  dear  sir, 
who  know  ao  well  the  worth  of  our  beloved 
and  admired  friend,  svmpathise  with  his  afflic- 
tion, and  deprecate  his  loss  doubtless  in  no 
ordinary  degree :  you  have  already  most  ef- 
fectually express^  and  proved  the  warmth 
of  your  friendship.    I  cannot  think  that  any- 
thing but  your  society  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient, during  the  innrmity  under  which  his 
mind  has  long  been  oppressed,  to  have  sup- 
ported him  against  the  shock  of  Mrs.  Un- 
winds paralytic  attack.     I  am  certain  that 
nothing  else  could  have  prevailed  upon  him 
to  undertake  the  journey  to  E^artham.     You 
have  succeeded  where  his  other  friends  knew 
they  could  not,  and  where  they  apprehended 
no  one  could.    How  natural,  therefore,  nay, 
how  reasonable,  is  it  for  them  to  look  to  you, 
as  most  likely  to  be  instrumental,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  for  relief  in  the  present  dis- 
tressing and  alarming  crisis!    It  is  indeed 
scnrcely  attemptable  to  ask  any  person  to 
take  8uch  a  journey,  and  involve  himself  in 
so  melancholy  a  scene,  with  an  uncertainty 
of  the  desired  success ;  increased  as  the  ap- 
p:irent  difficulty  is  by  dear  Mr.  Cowper's 
aversion  to  all  company,  and  by  poor  Mrs. 
Unwinds  mental  and  bodily  infirmities.    On 
these  accounts  Lady  Hesketh  dares  not  ask  it 
of  you,  rejoiced  as  she  would  be  at  your  ar- 
rival.    Am  I  not,  dear  sir,  a  very  presumptu- 
ous person,  who,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition, 
dare  do  this?    I  am  emboldened  by  those  two 
powerful  supporters,  conscience  and  experi- 
ence.   Was  I  at  Eartham,  I  would  certainly 
undertake  the  labor  I  presume  to  recommend, 
for  the  bare  possibility  of  restoring  Mr.  Cow- 
per  to  himself,  to  his  friends,  to  the  public, 
and  to  God. 


Hayley,  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  lost 


no  time  in  repairing  to  Weston;  but  bit 
unhappy  friend  was  too  much  overwhelmed 
by  his  oppressive  malaidy  to  show  even  the 
least  glimmering  of  satisfaction  at  the  appear- 
ance of  a  guest  whom  he  used  to  receive 
with  the  most  lively  expression!  of  afleetioD- 
ate  delight 

It  is  the  nature  of  this  tremendous  mel- 
ancholy, not  only  to  enshroud  and  stifle  the 
finest  faculties  of  the  mind,  but  it  suspends, 
and  apparently  annihilates,  for  a  time,  the 
strongest  and  best-rooted  affections  of  the 
heart 

Lady  Hesketh,  profiting  by  Hayley'a  pres- 
ence, quitted  her  charge  for  a  few  days,  that 
she  might  have  a  personal  conference  with  Dr. 
Willis.  A  friendly  letter  fVom  Lord  Thuriow 
to  that  celebrated  physician  had  requested  his 
attention  to  the  highly  interesting  sufferer. 
Dr.  Willis  prescribSi  for  Cowper,  and  saw 
him  at  Weston,  but  not  with  that  success  and 
felicity  which  made  his  medical  skill  on  an- 
other most  awful  occasion  the  source  of  na- 
tional delight  and  exultation. 

Indeed,  the  extraordinary  state  of  Cowper 
appeared  to  abound  with  circumstances  very 
unfavorable  to  his  mental  relief.  The  daily 
sight  of  a  being  reduced  to  such  a  deplorable 
imbecility  as  now  overwhelmed  Mrs.  Unwin, 
was  in  itself  sufficient  to  plunge  a  tender 
spirit  into  extreme  melancholy ;  yet  to  sep- 
arate two  friends,  so  long  accustomed  to 
minister,  with  the  purest  and  most  vigilant 
benevolence,  to  the  infirmities  of  each  other, 
was  a  measure  so  pregnant  with  complicated 
distraction,  that  it  could  not  be  advised  or  at- 
tempted. It  remained  only  to  palliate  the 
suffering  of  each  in  their  present  most  pitia- 
ble condition,  and  to  trust  in  the  mercy  of 
that  God,  who  had  supported  them  together 
through  periods  of  very  dark  affliction,  tiiongfa 
not  so  doubly  deplorable  as  the  present 

Who  can  contemplate  this  distressing  spec- 
tacle without  recalling  the  following  pathetie 
exclamation  in  the  Sampson  Agonistes  of 
Milton  ? 

God  of  our  fathers,  what  is  man  1 

•  •  •  •  • 

Since  such  as  thou  hast  solemnly  elected, 
With  gifts  and  graces  eminently  adorned ; 

•  •  •  •  • 

Vet  towards  these  thus  dignified,  thou  ofl 
Amidst  their  height  of  noon,  [reeazd 

Changest  thy  count'nance,  and  thy  hand,  witS  do 
Of  highest  favors  past 
From  thee  on  them,  or  them  to  thee  of 


So  deefl  not  with  this  once  thy  frlorious  champion ! 
What  do  I  beg  1    How  hast  thoo  dealt  almady  f 
Behold  him  in  this  state  calamitous,  and  torn. 
His  labors,  for  thou  canst,  to  peaceful  end ! 

It  was  on  the  23d  of  April,  1794,  in  one  of 
those  melancholy  mornings,  when  his  kind 
and  affectionate  relation.  Lady  Hesketh,  And 
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Hayley,  were  watching  together  over  this 
dejected  sufferer,  that  a  letter  from  Lord 
Spencer  arrived  at  Weston,  to  announce  the 
intended  grant  of  a  pension  from  his  Majesty 
to  Cowper,  of  300/.  per  annum,  rendered 
payable  to  his  friend  Mr.  Rose,  as  the  trustee 
of  Cowper.  This  intelligence  produced  in 
the  friends  of  the  poet  very  lively  emotions 
of  delight,  vet  blended  with  pain  almost  as 
powerful;  for  it  was  painful,  in  no  trifling 
degree,  to  reflect  that  these  desirable  smiles 
of  good  fortune  could  not  impart  even  a  faint 
glimmering  of  joy  to  the  dejected  poet 

From  the  time  when  Hayley  left  his  un- 
happy friend  at  Weston,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1794,  he  remained  there  under  the  ten- 
der vigilance  of  Lady  Hesketh,  till  the  latter 
end  of  July,  1796:  a  long  season  of  the  dark- 
est depression !  in  which  the  best  medical  ad- 
vice, and  the  influence  of  time,  appeared  equal- 
ly unable  to  lighten  that  aflHictive  burthen 
which  pressed  incessantly  on  his  spirita 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  my 
revered  brother-in-law,  with  a  generous  dis- 
interestedness and  affection  that  must  ever 
endear  him  to  the  admirers  of  Cowper,  deter- 
mined, with  Lady  Hesketh's  concurrence,  to 
remove  the  poet  and  his  afllicted  companion 
into  Norfolk.  In  adopting  this  plan,  he  did 
not  contemplate  more  than  a  year's  absence 
from  Weston :  but  what  was  intended  to  be 
only  temporary,  proved  in  the  sequel  to  be  a 
final  removal. 

Few  events  could  have  been  more  painful 
to  Cowper  than  a  separation  from  his  beloved 
Weston.  Every  object  was  familiar  to  his 
eye,  and  had  lon^  engaged  the  affections  of 
his  heart  Its  oeautiful  scenery  had  been 
traced  with  all  the  minuteness  of  description 
and  the  ^low  of  poetic  fancy.  The  slow- 
winding  Ouse,  **  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be 
■een,**  was  henceforth  to  ^lide  *^  in  its  sinuous 
course*^  unperceived.  The  spacious  meads, 
the  lengthened  colonnade,  the  proud  alcove, 
and  the  sound  of  the  sweet  village-bells — 
the«6  memorials  of  past  happy  days  were  to 
be  seen  and  heard  no  more.  All  have  felt 
the  pang  excited  by  the  separation  or  loss  of 
friends;  but  who  has  not  also  experienced 
that  even  trees  have  tongues,  and  that  every 
object  in  nature  knows  how  to  plead  its  em- 
pire over  the  heart  ? 

What  Cowper*s  sensations  were  on  this 
occaition,  may  be  collected  from  the  follow- 
ing little  incident 

On  the  rooming  of  his  departure  from 
Weston,  he  wrote  tlie  following  lines  in 
pencil  on  the  back  of  the  shutter  in  his  bed- 
room. 

"  FBrcwcU,  dear  tcenft*.  forever  closed  to  me ! 
Oh !  for  what  forrows  munt  I  now  exchange 
your 

These  lines  have  been  carefully  preserved 


as  the  expressive  memorial  of  his  feelings  on 
leaving  Weston.  Nor  can  the  following  lit- 
tle poem  fail  to  excite  interest,  not  only  as 
being  the  last  original  production  which  he 
composed  at  Weston,  but  from  its  deep  and 
unaffected  pathos.  It  is  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Unwin:  No  language  can  exhibit  a  specimen 
of  verse  more  exquisitely  tender. 

TO  MART. 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past, 
Since  first  our  skv  was  overcast, 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  tnee  daily  weaker  grow — 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Maiy ! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
FoiC  niy  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disus'd,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary! 

For,  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  oflice  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Mary  I 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary  I 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  lanffuage  utter'd  in  a  dream ; 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

My  Maiy ! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sif  ht 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light 

My  Maiy ! 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  1 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me. 

My  Mary  I 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  Uttle  force  resign ; 
Yet  gently  prest,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Maiy ! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  prov*st 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  mov'st 
Upheld  by  two,  yet  still  thou  lov'st 

My  Mary. 

And  still  to  love,  though  prest  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  stiU, 

My  Mary  I 

But,  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  ofl  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 

My  Mary! 

And,  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

My  Mary ! 

On  Tuesday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  July, 
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1796,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  removed,  un- 
der the  care  and  guidance  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
from  Weston  to  North-Tuddenham,  in  Nor- 
folk, by  a  journey  of  three  days,  passing 
through  Cambridge  without  stopping  there. 
In  the  evening  of  the  first  day  they  rested  at 
the  village  of  Eaton,  near  St  Neot's.  Cow- 
per walked  with  his  young  kinsman  in  the 
churchyard  by  moonu^ht,  and  spoke  with 
much  composure  on  the  subject  of  Thom- 
son's Seasons,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  probably  written.  This 
conversation  was  almost  bis  last  glimmering 
of  cheerfulness. 

At  North-Tuddenham  the  travellers  were 
accommodated  with  a  commodious,  unten- 
anted parsonage-house,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  Rev.  Leoimrd  Shelford.  Here  they  re- 
sided till  the  nineteenth  of  August.  It  was 
the  considerate  intention  of  Mr.  Johnson  not 
to  remove  them  immediately  to  his  own 
house,  in  the  town  of  East-Dereham,  lest  the 
situation  in  a  market-place  should  be  dis- 
tressing to  the  tender  spirits  of  Cowper. 

In  their  new  temporary  residence  they 
were  received  by  Miss  Johnson  and  Miss 
Perowne,  whose  gentle  and  sympathizing 
spirit  peculiarly  qualified  them  to  discharge 
80  delicate  an  office,  and  to  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  dejected  poet. 

Severe  as  his  depressive  malady  appeared 
at  this  period,  he  was  still  able  to  bear  con- 
siderable exercise,  and,  before  he  left  Tud- 
denham,  he  walked  with  Mr.  Johnson  to  the 
neighboring  village  of  Mattishall,  on  a  visit 
to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Bodham.  On  surveying 
bis  own  portrait  by  Abbot,  in  the  house  or 
that  lady,  he  clasped  his  hands  in  a  paroxysm 
of  pain,  and  uttered  a  vehement  wish,  that 
his  present  sensations  might  be  such  as  they 
were  when  that  picture  was  painted. 

In  August  1796,  Mr.  Johnson  conducted 
his  two  invalids  to  Mundsley,  a  village  on 
the  Norfolk  coast,  in  the  hope  that  a  situation 
by  the  sea-side  might  prove  salutary  and 
amusing  to  Cowper.  They  continued  to  re- 
side there  till  October,  but  without  any  ap- 
parent benefit  to  the  health  of  the  interesting 
suflTerer. 

He  had  long  relinquished  epistolary  inter- 
course with  his  most  intimate  friends,  but  his 
tender  solicitude  to  hear  some  tidings  of  his 
favorite  Weston  induced  him,  in  September, 
to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  It  shows 
the  severity  of  his  depression,  but  proves  also 
that  transient  g^leams  of  pleasure  could  oc- 
casionally break  through  the  brooding  dark- 
ness of  melancholy. 

He  begins  with  a  poetical  quotation : 

"  To  interpose  a  little  ease, 
Let  my  firail  thoughts  dally  with  false  surmise!'' 

**  I  will  not  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  to 
whomsoever  I  may  address  myself,  a  letter 


from  me  can  no  otherwise  be  welcome  tiua 
as  a  curiosity.  To  you,  sir,  I  address  this; 
urged  to  it  by  extreme  penary  of  employ* 
ment,  and  the  desire  I  feel  to  learn  something 
of  what  is  doing,  and  has  been  done,  at  Wes- 
ton (ray  beloved  Weston  I)  since  I  left  it. 

"  The  coldness  of  these  blasts,  even  in  the 
hottest  days,  has  been  sucii,  that,  added  to 
the  irritation  of  the  ttalt-spray,  with  which 
they  are  always  charged,  they  liave  occa- 
sioned me  an  inflammation  in  the  eye-lids, 
which  threatened  a  few  days  since  to  confine 
me  entirely,  but  by  absenting  myself  as  much 
as  possible  from  the  beach,  and  guarding  my 
face  with  an  umbrella,  that  inconvenience  is 
in  some  degree  abated.  My  chamber  com- 
mands a  very  near  view  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
ships  at  high  water  approach  the  coast  so 
closely,  that  a  man  furnished  with  better  eyes 
than  mine  might,  I  doubt  not,  discern  the 
sailors  from  Sxe  window.  No  situation,  at 
least  when  the  weather  is  clear  and  bn^t. 
can  be  pleasanter;  which  you  will  easily 
credit,  when  I  add,  that  it  imparts  something 
a  little  resembling  pleasure  even  to  me. — 
Gratify  me  with  news  of  Weston !  If  Mr. 
Gregson  and  your  neighbors  the  Courtenays 
are  there,  mention  me  to  them  in  such  terms 
as  you  see  good.  Tell  me  if  my  poor  birds 
are  living !  I  never  see  the  herbs  1  used  to 
give  them,  without  a  recollection  of  them, 
and  sometimes  am  ready  to  gather  them,  for- 
geting  that  I  am  not  at  home.  Pardon  this 
intrusion ! 

**  Mrs.  Unwin  continues  much  as  usuaL 

»  MoodBley,  Sept.  5,  ITSS.** 


Mr.  Buchanan  endeavored,  with  great  ten- 
derness  and  ingenuity,  to  allure  his  deject- 
ed friend  to  prolong  a  correspondence,  ihal 
seemed  to  promise  some  little  alleviation  to 
his  melancholy ;  but  this  distressing  malady 
baffled  all  the  various  expedients  that  could 
be  devised  to  counteract  its  overwhelming 
influence. 

Much  hope  was  entertained  from  air  and 
exercise,  with  frequent  change  of  scene. — ^fn 
September,  Mr.  Johnson  conducted  his  kins- 
man (to  the  promotion  of  whose  recovery  he 
devoted  his  most  unwearied  eflTorts)  to  take 
a  survey  of  Dunham-Lodge,  a  j<eat  at  that 
time  vacant ;  it  is  situated  on  high  ground* 
in  a  park,  about  four  miles  from  Swaflfham. 
Cowper  spoke  of  it  as  a  house  rather  too 
spacious  for  him,  yet  such  as  he  was  not  un- 
willing  to  mhabit — a  remark  which  induced 
Mr.  Johnson,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  bew 
come  the  tenant  of  this  mansion,  as  a  scene 
more  eligible  for  CowT)er  than  the  town  of 
Dereham. — ^This  town  they  also  surveyed  in 
their  excursion ;  and,  after  passing  a  night 
there,  returned  to    Mundsley,  which  thejp 
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quitted  for  the  season  on  the  seventh  of  Oc- 
tober. 

Thev  removed  immediately  to  Dereham; 
but  len.  it  in  the  course  of  a  month  for  Dun- 
ham-Lodge, which  now  became  their  settled 
residence. 

The  spirits  of  Cowper  were  not  sufficiently 
revived  to  allow  him  to  resume  either  his  pen 
or  his  books ;  but  the  kindness  of  his  young 
kinsman  continued  to  furnish  him  with  inex- 
haustible amusement,  by  reading  to  him  al- 
most incessantly ;  and,  although  he  was  not 
led  to  converse  on  what  he  heard,  yet  it 
failed  not  to  rivet  his  attention,  and  so  to 
prevent  his  afflicted  mind  from  preying  on 
it^lf. 

In  April,  1796,  Mrs.  Unwin,  whose  infirmi- 
ties continued  to  engage  the  tender  attention 
of  Cowper,  even  in  his  darkest  periods  of 
depression,  received  a  visit  from  her  daughter 
and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Powley.  On 
their  departure,  Mr.  Johnson  assumed  the 
office  which  Mrs.  Powley  had  tenderly  per- 
formed for  her  venerable  parent,  and  regu- 
larly read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  morn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Unwin  before  she  rose.  It  was 
the  invariable  custom  of  Cowper  to  visit  his 
poor  old  friend  the  moment  he  had  finished 
tiis  breakfast,  and  to  remain  in  her  apartment 
while  the  chapter  was  read. 

In  June,  tlie  pressure  of  his  melancholy 
appeared  in  some  degree  alleviated,  for,  on 
'Mr.  Johnson's  receiving  the  edition  of  Pope's 
Homer,  published  by  Wakefield,  Cowper 
eagerly  seized  the  book,  and  be?an  to  read 
the  notes  to  hunself  with  visible  interest. 
They  awakened  his  attention  to  his  own  ver- 
sion of  Homer.  In  August,  he  deliberately 
engaged  in  a  revisal  of  the  whole,  and  for 
aome  time  produced  almost  sixty  new  Unes 
a  day. 

This  mental  occupation  animated  all  his 
intimate  friends  with  a  most  lively  hope  of 
his  progressive  recovery.  But  autumn  re- 
pressed the  hope  that  summer  had  excited. 

In  September  the  family  removed  from 
Dunham-Lodge  to  try  again  the  influence 
of  the  seaside,  in  their  fevorite  village  of 
Muudnley. 

Cowper  walked  frequently  by  the  sea,  but 
DO  apparent  benefit  arose,  no  mild  relief  from 
the  incessant  pressure  of  melancholy.  He 
had  relinquished  his  Homer  again,  ana  could 
not  yet  be  mduced  to  resume  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  this  interest- 
ing party  retired  from  the  coast  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Johnson,  in  Dereham— a  house  now 
ehosen  for  their  winter  residence,  as  Dunham- 
LcKige  appeared  to  them  too  dreary. 

T^e  long  and  exemplary  life  or  Mrs.  Un- 
win was  dntwing  towards  a  close — the  pow- 
ers of  nature  were  gradually  exhausted,  und 
on  the  seventeenth  of  December  she  ended 
ft  troabled  existence,  d  stinguished  by  a  sub- 


lime spirit  of  piety  and  friendship,  that  shone 
through  long  periods  of  calamity,  and  con- 
tinued to  gummer  through  the  distressful 
twilight  of  her  declining  faculties.  Her 
death  was  calm  and  tranquil.  Co^vper  saw 
her  about  half  an  hour  before  the  moment 
of  expiration,  which  passed  without  a  strug- 
gle or  a  groan,  as  the  clock  was  striking  one 
in  the  afternoon. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  he  said  to  the 
servant  who  opened  the  window  of  his  cham- 
ber, "  Sally,  is  there  life  above  stairs  ?"  A 
striking  proof  of  his  bestowing  incessant  at- 
tention on  the  sufferings  of  his  aged  friend, 
although  he  had  long  appeared  almost  totally 
absorbed  in  his  own. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  evening  he  attended  Mr. 
Johnson  to  survey  the  corpse ;  and  after  look- 
ing at  it  a  very  few  moments  he  started  sud- 
denly away,  with  a  vehement  but  unfinished 
sentence  of  passionate  sorrow.  He  spoke 
of  her  no  more. 

She  was  buried  by  torch-light,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  December,  in  the  north  aisle 
of  Dereham  church ;  and  two  of  her  friends, 
impressed  with  a  just  and  deep  sense  of  her 
extraordinary  merit,  have  raised  a  marble 
tablet  to  her  memory  with  the  following  in- 
scription : 

IN  MEMORY  OP  MARY, 

WIDOW  OP  THE   REV.   MORLEf  UNWIN, 

AND 
MOTHER  OP  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  CAWTHORN  UNWIN, 

BORN  AT   ELY,   1724. 

BURIED  IN  THIS  CHURCH   1796. 

Trusting  in  GKxi,  with  all  her  heart  and  mind 

This  woman  prov'd  magnanimously  kind ; 

Endur'd  alHiction's  desolating  hail, 

And  watch'd  a  poet  thro'  misfortune's  vale. 

Her  spotless  dust,  angelic  guards,  defend ! 

It  is  tne  dust  of  Unwm,  Cowper's  friend ! 

That  single  title  in  itself  is  fame. 

For  all  who  read  his  verse  revere  her  name. 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Unwin,  in  Cowper's  enfeebled 
state,  would  have  proved  too  severe  a  shock 
to  his  agitated  nerves.  But  it  is  mercifully 
ordained  that,  while  declining  years  incapa- 
citate us  for  trials,  they,  at  the  same  time, 
weaken  the  sensibility  to  suflering,  and  there- 
by render  us  less  accessible  to  uiq  influence 
of  sorrow.  It  may  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
stance of  providential  mercy  to  this  aflSicted 
poet,  that  his  aged  friend,  whose  life  he  had 
so  long  considered  as  essential  to  his  own, 
was  taken  from  him  at  a  time  when  the  pres- 
sure of  his  malady,  a  perpetual  low  fever, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  had,  in  a  great  de- 
cree, diminished  the  native  energy  of  his 
faculties  and  aflections. 

Owing  to  these  causes,  Cowper  was  so  far 
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preserved  in  this  season  of  trial,  that,  instead 
of  mourning  the  loss  of  a  person  in  whose 
life  he  had  seemed  to  live,  all  perception  of 
that  loss  was  mercifully  taken  from  him ;  and, 
from  the  moment  when  he  hurried  away  from 
the  inanimate  object  of  his  filial  attachment, 
he  appeared  to  have  no  memory  of  her  hav- 
ing existed,  for  he  never  asked  a  question 
concerning  her  funeral,  nor  ever  mentioned 
her  name. 

Towards  the  summer  of  1797,  his  bodily 
health  appeared  to  imf  rove,  but  not  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  restore  any  comfortable  activi- 
ty to  his  mind.  In  June  he  wrote  a  brief 
letter  to  Hayley,  but  such  as  too  forcibly  ex- 
pressed the  cruelty  of  his  distemper. 

The  process  of  digestion  never  passed 
regularly  in  his  frame  during  the  years  that 
he  resided  in  Norfolk.  Medicine  appeared  to 
have  little  or  no  influence  on  his  complaint, 
and  his  aversion  at  the  sight  of  it  was  ex- 
treme. 

From  asses'  milk,  of  which  he  began  a 
course  on  the  twenty-first  of  June  in  this 
year,  he  gained  a  considerable  acquisition  of 
bodily  strength,  and  was  enabled  to  bear  an 
airing  in  an  open  carriage,  before  breakfast, 
with  Mr.  Johnson. 

A  depression  of  mind,  which  suspended 
the  studies  of  a  writer  so  eminently  endeared 
to  the  public,  was  considered  b^  men  of  piety 
and  learning  as  a  national  misfortune,  and 
several  individuals  of  this  description,  though 
personally  unknown  to  Cowper,  wrote  to  him 
in  the  benevolent  hope  that  expressions  of 
firiendly  praise,  from  persons  who  could  be 
influenccKl  only  by  the  most  laudable  motives 
in  bestowing  it,  might  re-animate  his  dejected 
spirit  Among  these  might  be  enumerated 
Dr.  Watson,  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who 
kindly  addressed  him  in  the  language  of  en- 
couragement and  of  soothing  consolation; 
but  the  pressure  of  his  malady  had  now 
made  him  utterly  deaf  to  the  most  honorable 
praise. 

He  had  long  discontinued  the  revisal  of  his 
Homer,  when  his  kinsman,  dreading  the  effect 
of  the  cessation  of  bodily  exercise  upon  his 
mind  during  a  long  winter,  resolved,  if  pos- 
sible, to  engage  him  in  the  revisal  of  this 
work.  One  morning,  therefore,  after  break- 
fast, in  the  month  of  September,  he  placed 
the  Commentators  on  the  table,  one  by  one ; 
namely,  Villoison,  Barnes,  and  Clarke,  open- 
ing them  all,  together  Mrith  the  poet's  trans- 
lation, at  the  place  where  he  had  left  off  a 
twelvemonth  before,  but  talking  with  him,  as 
be  paced  the  room,  upon  a  very  different  sub- 
ject, namely,  the  impossibility  of  the  things 
befalling  him  which  his  imagination  had  repre- 
sented ;  when,  as  his  companion  had  wished, 
be  said  to  him,  ^  And  are  you  sure  that  I 
shall  be  here  till  the  book  you  are  reading  is 
finished  T    ^  Quite  sure,"  replied  his  kins- 


man, **  and  that  you  will  also  be  here  to  com 
plete  the  revisal  of  your  Homer,**  pointing  to 
the  books,  ^  if  you  will  resume  it  to  day.*" 
As  he  repeated  these  words  he  left  the  room* 
rejoicing  in  the  well-known  token  of  tln^it 
having  sunk  into  the  'poet's  mind,  namely, 
his  seating  himself  on  the  sofa,  taking  op 
one  of  the  books,  and  sayinff  in  4  low  and 
plaintive  voice,  **  1  may  as  w^  do  this,  for  I 
can  do  nothing  else."* 

In  thb  labor  he  persevered,  oppressed  a« 
he  was  by  indisposition,  till  March  1799. 
On  Friday  evening,  the  eighth  of  that  month, 
he  completed  his  revisiu  of  the  Odyssey, 
and  the  next  morning  wrote  part  of  a  new 
preface. 

To  watch  over  the  disordered  health  of 
afflicted  eenius,  and  to  lead  a  powerful,  bat 
oppressed,  spirit  by  gentle  encouragement* 
to  exert  itself  in  salutary  occupation,  is  aa 
office  that  requires  a  very  rare  union  of  te&> 
demess,  intelligence,  and  fortitude.  To  cofi> 
template  and  minister  to  a  great  mind,  in  a 
state  that  borders  on  mental  deaolation,  ia 
like  surveying,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  the 
tottering  ruins  of  palaces  and  temples,  where 
the  faculties  of  the  spectator  are  almoet  ab- 
sorbed in  wonder  and  regret,  and  where  every 
step  is  taken  with  awful  apprehension. 

Hayley,  in  alluding  to  Dr.  Johnson's  kind 
and  affectionate  offices,  at  this  period,  bears 
the  following  honorable  testimony  to  hia 
merits,  which  we  are  happy  in  transcribing, 
"•  It  seemed  as  if  Providence  had  expreanly 
formed  the  young  kinsman  of  Cowper  to 
prove  exactly  such  a  guardian  of  his  decliiK 
ing  years  as  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  his 
situation  required.  I  never  saw  tlie  human 
being  that  could,  I  think,  have  sustained  the 
delicate  and  arduous  office  (in  which  the  in* 
exhaustible  virtues  of  Mr.  Johnson  pers^ 
vered  to  the  last)  through  a  period  so  long, 
with  an  equal  portion  of  unwearied  teoder> 
ness  and  unshaken  fidelity.  A  man  ^-ho 
wanted  sensibility  would  have  renounced  the 
duty;  and  a  man  endowed  with  a  particle 
too  much  of  that  valuable,  though  pefilo«SL 
quality,  must  have  felt  his  own  health  atterly 
undermined,  by  an  excess  of  sympathy  witk 
the  sufferings  perpetually  in  his  «ght.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  completely  discharged,  perfaapi^ 
the  most  trying  of  human  duties;  and  I  tn»t 
he  will  forgive  me  for  this  public  decUuation^ 
that,  in  his  mode  of  didcharginf  it*  he  has 
merited  the  most  cordial  esteem  iroffl  all  who 
love  the  memory  of  Cowper.  Even  a  stm>> 
ger  may  consider  it  aa  a  strong  proof  of  hia 
tender  dexterity  in  soothinff  and  gnidiiig  tiw 
afflicted  poet,  that  he  was  i^le  to  engage  him 
steadily  to  pursue  and  finish  the  reri^  and 
correction  of  his  Homer,  during  a  long  peri<id 
of  bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  wbon 
troubled  mind  recoiled  from  afl  inlercoi 
•  BIwtch  of  Uw  Ufb  ar  OMriwr. 
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with  hla  most  intimate  friends,  and  labored 
under  a  morbid  abhorrence  of  all  cheerful 
exertion." 

In  the  summer  of  1798,  his  kinsman  was  in- 
duced to  vary  his  plan  of  remaining  for  some 
months  in  the  marine  village  of  Mundsley, 
and  thought  it  more  eligible  to  make  frequent 
visits  from  Dereham  to  the  coast,  passing  a 
week  at  a  time  by  the  seaside. 

Cowper,  in  his  poem  on  "Retirement," 
seems  to  inform  us  what  his  own  sentiments 
were,  in  a  season  of  health,  concerning  the 
regimen  most  proper  for  the  disease  of  mel- 
ancholy. 

VirtaouB  and  (kithful  Heberden,  whose  skill 
Attempts  no  tfiisk  it  cannot  well  fblfil, 
Gives  melancholy  up  to  nature's  care, 
And  sends  the  patient  into  purer  air. 

The  frequent  change  of  place,  and  the 
magnificence  of  marine  scenery,  produced  at 
times  a  little  relief  to  his  depressed  spirits. 
On  the  7th  of  June  1798,  he  surveyed  the 
lighUhouse  at  Happisburgh,  and  expressed 
some  pleasure  on  beholding,  through  a  tele- 
scope, several  ships  at  a  distance.  Yet,  in 
his  usual  walk  with  his  companion  by  the 
seo^de,  he  exemplified  but  too  forcibly  his 
own  affecting  description  of  melancholy  si- 
lence: 

That  silent  tongue 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure,  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend ; 
Renounc'd  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 
Its  tmsker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short : 
Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  sway, 
And,  like  a  summer-brook,  are  past  away. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  Cowper  had 
the  honor  of  a  visit  from  a  lady,  for  whom 
he  had  long  entertaine(f  affectionate  respect, 
the  Dowager  Lady  Spencer — and  it  was 
rather  remarkable,  that  on  the  very  morn- 
ing she  called  upon  him  he  had  be^un  his 
revisal  of  the  Odyssey,  which  was  originally 
inscribed  to  her.    Such  an  incident  in  a  hap- 

{»ier  season  would  have  produced  a  very  en- 
ivening  effect  on  his  spirits:  but,  in  his 
present  state,  it  had  not  even  the  power  to 
lead  him  into  any  free  conversation  with  his 
distinguished  visitor. 

The  only  amusement  that  he  appeared  to 
admit  without  reluctance  was  the  reading  of 
his  kinsman,  who,  indefatigable  in  the  supply 
of  such  amusement,  had  exhausted  a  succes- 
sive series  of  works  of  fiction,  and  at  this 
period  began  reading  to  the  poet  his  own 
works.  To  these  he  listened  lUso  in  silence, 
and  heard  all  bis  poems  recited  in  order,  till 
the  reader  arrived  at  the  history  of  John 
Gilpin,  which  he  begged  not  to  hear.  Mr. 
Johnson  proceexled  to  his  manuscript  poems ; 
to  these  he  willingly  listened,  but  made  not 
a  single  remark  on  any. 

In  October,  1798,  the  pressure  of  his  mel- 
ancholy seemed  to  be  mitigated  in  some  lit- 


tle degree,  for  he  exerted  himself  so  far  as 
to  write  the  following  letter,  without  solicit- 
ation, to  Lady  Hesketh. 

Dear  Cousin, — You  describe  delightful 
scenes,  but  you  describe  them  to  one,  who, 
if  he  even  saw  them,  could  receive  no  de- 
light from  them :  who  has  a  faint  recollec 
tion,  and  so  faint,  as  to  be  like  an  almost 
forgotten  dream,  that  once  he  was  suscep- 
tible of  pleasure  from  such  causes.  The 
country  that  you  have  had  in  prospect  has 
been  always  famed  for  its  beauties ;  but  the 
wretch  who  can  derive  no  gratification  from 
a  view  of  nature,  even  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  her  most  ordinary  dress,  will  have 
no  eyes  to  admire  her  in  any. 

In  one  day,  in  one  minute,  I  should  rather 
have  said,  she  became  an  universal  blank  to 
me,  and  though  from  a  different  cause,  yet 
with  an  effect  as  difllcult  to  remove  as  blind- 
ness itself. 

.  •  •  .  • 

MuodBley,  Oct  13, 1796. 

On  his  return  from  Mundsley  to  Dereham, 
in  an  evening  towards  the  end  of  October, 
Cowper,  with  Miss  Perowne  and  Mr.  John- 
son, was  overturned  in  a  post-chaise:  he 
discovered  no  terror  on  the  occasion,  and 
escaped  without  injury  from  the  accident 

In  December  he  received  a  visit  from  his 
highly  esteemed  friend.  Sir  John  Throck- 
morton, but  his  malady  was  at  that  time  so 
oppressive  that  it  renaered  him  almost  in- 
sensible to  the  kind  solicitude  of  friendship. 

He  still  continued  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  his  astonishing  mind :  upon  his  finishing 
the  revisal  of  his  Homer,  in  March,  1799,  his 
kinsman  endeavored  in  the  gentlest  manner 
to  lead  him  into  new  literary  occupation. 

For  this  purpose,  on  the  eleventh  of 
March  he  laid  before  him  the  paper  contain- 
ing the  commencement  of  his  poem  on  **  The 
Four  Ages."  Cowper  altered  a  few  lines ;  he 
also  added  a  few,  out  soon  observed  to  his 
kind  attendant — "^  that  it  was  too  great  a  work 
for  him  to  attempt  in  his  present  situation.** 

At  supper  Mr.  Johnson  suggested  to  him 
several  literary  projects  that  he  might  exe- 
cute more  easily.  He  replied — **  that  he  had 
just  thought  of  six  Latin  verses,  and  if  ^e 
could  compose  anything  it  must  be  in  pur- 
suing that  composition." 

The  next  morning  he  wrote  the  six  verses 
he  had  mentioned,  and  subsequently  added 
the  remainder,  entitling  the  poem,  ''Montes 
Glaciales." 

It  proved  a  versification  of  a  circumstance 
recorded  in  a  newspaper,  which  had  been  read 
to  him  a  few  weeks  before,  without  his  appear- 
ing to  notice  it  This  poem  he  translated  into 
English  verse,  on  the  nineteenth  of  March,  to 
oblige  Miss  Perowne.  Both  the  original  and 
the  translation  appear  in  the  Poems. 
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On  the  twentieth  of  March  he  wrote  the 
stanzas  entitled  **The  Castaway,"  founded 
on  an  anecdote  in  Anson's  Voyage,  which 
his  memory  suggested  to  him,  although  he 
had  not  looked  into  the  book  for  many  years. 

As  this  poem  is  the  last  original  produc- 
tion from  the  pen  of  Cowper,  we  shall  intro- 
duce it  here,  persuaded  that  it  will  be  read 
with  an  interest  proportioned  to  the  extraor- 
dinary pathos  of  the  subject,  and  the  still  more 
extraordinary  powers  of  the  poet,  whose  lyre 
could  sound  so  forcibly,  unsilenced  by  the 
gloom  of  the  darkest  distemper,  that  was 
conducting  him,  by  slow  gradations,  to  the 
shadow  of  death. 

THE  CASTAWAY. 

Obscurest  night  invoWd  the  sky ; 

Th'  Atlantic  billows  roar'd, 
When  such  a  destin'd  wretch  as  I, 

Wash'd  headlong  from  on  board, 
Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
His  floating  home  forever  left. 

No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast 
Than  he  with  whom  he  went, 

Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast, 
With  warmer  wishes  sent. 

He  lov'd  them  both,  but  both  in  vain, 
Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  'whelming  brine, 

Expert  to  swim,  he  lay  ; 
Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline, 

Or  courage  die  away ; 
But  wag'd  with  death  a  lasting  strife, 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 

He  shouted ;  nor  his  friends  had  fail'd 

To  check  the  vessel's  course, 
But  so  the  furious  blast  prevail'd, 

That,  pitiless,  per  force, 
They  left  their  out-cast  mate  behind. 
And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 

Some  succor  yet  they  could  afford ; 

And  such  as  storms  allow, 
The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord, 

Delay'd  not  to  bestow. 
But  he  (they  knew)  nor  ship,  nor  shore, 
Whate'er  they  gave,  should  visit  more. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  seem'd,  could  he 
Their  haste  himself  condemn, 

Aware  that  flight  in  such  a  sea, 
Alone  could  rescue  them ; 
•    Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 

Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean  self-upheld : 
And  so  lon^  he  with  unspent  pow'r, 

His  destiny  repel  I'd  : 
And  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew. 
Entreated  help,  or  cry'd — "  Adieu !" 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past, 

His  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  ev'ry  blast. 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more. 
For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  tank. 


No  poet  wept  him,  bat  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere, 
That  tell  his  name,  his  worth,  his  age, 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear. 
And  tears  by  bards  or  heroM  shed, 
Alike  immortalise  the  dead 

I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream, 

Descanting  on  his  tate ! 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  endurinff  date, 
But  misery  still  deughts  to  trace 
Its  'semblance  in  another's  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allay'd. 

No  light  propitious  shone ; 
When,  snatch'd  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perish 'd,  each  alone ; 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  'whehn'd  in  deeper  gul6  Uian  he. 

In  August  he  translated  this  poem  into 
Latin  verse.  In  October  he  went  with  Hhs* 
Perowne  and  Mr.  Johnson  to  survey  a  larger 
house  in  Dereham,  which  he  preferred  to 
their  present  residence,  and  in  which  the 
family  were  settled  in  the  following  De- 
cember. 

Though  his  corporeal  strength  wan  now 
evidently  declining,  the  urgent  persuasion 
of  his  kinsman  induced  him  to  amuse  his 
mind  with  frequent  composition.  Between 
August  and  December,  he  HTote  xdl  the 
translations  from  various  Latin  and  Greek 
epigriims,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
present  volume. 

In  his  new  residence,  he  amused  himself 
with  translating  a  few  fables  of  Gay's  into 
Latin  verse.  The  fable  which  he  used  to 
recite  when  a  child — ^  The  Hare  and  many 
Friends" — became  oye  of  his  latest  amuse- 
ments. 

These  Latin  fables  were  all  written  in 
January,  1800.  Towards  the  end  of  that 
month,  Hayley  requested  hun  to  new-model 
a  passage  in  his  Homer,  relating  to  the  curi- 
ous monument  of  ancient  sculpture,  so  grac^ 
fully  described  by  Homer,  called  the  Cretan 
Dance.  This  being  the  last  effort  of  his  pen, 
and  the  passage  being  interesting,  aa  a  rep- 
resentation of  ancient  manners,  we  here  in* 
sert  it 

To  these  the  glorious  artist  added  next 
A  varied  dance,  resembling  that  oC  old 
In  Crete's  broad  isle,  by  Dwdalus,  compos'd 
For  bright-hair 'd  Ariadne.    There  the  youths 
And  youth-alluring  maidens,  hand  in  hand, 
Danc'd  jocund,  ev  ry  maiden  neat  attir'd 
In  finest  tinen,  and  the  youths  in  vests 
Well- woven,  glossy  as  tne  glaze  of  oil. 
These  all  wore  garlands,  and  bright  fcdcionsthose. 
Of  bumish'd  gold,  in  silver  trappings  hung ,- — 
They,  with  well-tutor'd  step,  now  nimbly  ran 
The  circle,  swift,  as  when,  before  his  wheel 
Seated,  the  potter  twirls  it  with  both  hands 
For  trial  of  its  speed  ;  now,  crossing  quick, 
They  pass'd  at  once  into  each  others  plaee. 
A  circling  crowd  surveyed  the  lovely  daoos, 
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Deliffhted ;  two,  the  leading  pair,  their  heads 
With  graceful  inclination  bowing  oft, 
PaM'd  swift  betwen  them,  and  began  the  song. 
See  Cowper's  Version,  Book  xviii. 

On  the  very  day  that  this  endearing  mark 
of  *his  kindness  reached  Hayley,  a  dropsical 
appearance  in  his  legs  induced  Mr.  Johnson 
to  have  recourse  to  fresh  medical  assistance. 
Cowper  was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded 
to  take  the  remedies  prescribed,  and  to  try 
the  exercise  of  a  post-chaise,  an  exercise 
which  he  could  not  bear  beyond  the  twenty- 
second  of  February. 

In  March,  when  his  decline  became  more 
and  more  visible,  he  was  visited  by  Mr. 
Rose.  He  hardly  expressed  any  pleasure 
on  the  arrival  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  so 
lonff  and  so  tenderly  regarded,  yet  he  showed 
evident  signs  of  regret  at  his  departure,  on 
the  sixth  of  April. 

The  illness  and  impending  death  of  his 
talented  son  precluded  Hayley  from  sharing 
with  Mr.  Rose  in  these  lost  marks  of  affec- 
tionate attention  towards  the  man,  whose 
genius  and  virtues  they  had  once  contem- 
plated together  with  mutual  veneration  and 
delight ;  whose  approaching  dissolution  they 
felt,  not  only  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  them- 
selves, but  as  a  national  misfortune.  On 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
marks, the  weakness  of  this  truly  pitiable 
sufferer  had  so  much  increased,  that  his 
kinsman  apprehended  his  death  to  be  near. 
Adverting,  therefore,  to  the  affliction,  as  well 
of  body  as  of  mind,  which  his  beloved  in- 
mate was  then  enduring,  he  ventured  to 
speak  of  his  approaching  dissolution  as  the 
signal  of  his  deliverance  from  both  these 
miseries.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments, 
which  was  less  interrupted  by  the  objections 
of  his  desponding  relative  than  he  had  dared 
to  hope,  he  proceeded  to  an  observation 
more  consolatory  still ;  namely,  that,  in  the 
world  to  which  he  was  hastening,  a  merciful 
Redeemer  had  prepared  unspeakable  happi- 
nesa  for  all  his  children — and  therefore  for 
him.  To  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  he 
had  listened  with  composure,  but  the  con- 
cluding words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than 
his  passionately  expressed  entreaties,  that 
his  companion  woula  desist  from  any  further 
observations  of  a  similar  kind,  clearly  proved 
that,  though  it  was  on  the  eve  of  being  in- 
vested with  angelic  light,  the  darkness  of 
delusion  still  veiled  his  spirit* 

On  Sunday,  the  twentieth,  he  seemed  a 
little  revived. 

On  Monday  he  appeared  dying,  but  re- 
covered so  much  as  to  ent  H  slight  dinner. 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  he  grew  appa- 
rently weaker  every  hour. 

On  Thursday  he  sat  up  as  usual  in  the 
evtening. 

•  $kmtk  of  the  Ufe  of  Oowper,  by  Dr.  Jobasoo. 


In  the  course  of  the  night,  when  exceed- 
ingly exhausted,  Miss  Perowne  offered  him 
some  refreshment  He  rejected  it  with  these 
words,  the  very  last  that  he  was  heard  to 
utter,  **  What  can  it  signify  1" 

Dr.  Johnson  closes  the  affecting  account 
in  the  following  words. 

"At  five  in  the  morning  of  Friday  26th,  a 
deadly  change  in  his  features  was  observed 
to  take  place.  He  remained  in  an  insensible 
state  from  that  time  till  about  five  minutes 
before  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  ceased 
to  breathe.  And  in  so  mild  and  gentle  a  man- 
ner did  his  spirit  take  its  flight,  that  though 
the  writer  of  this  Memoir,  his  medical  attend- 
ant Mr.  Woods,  and  three  other  persons, 
were  standing  at  the  foot  and  side  of  the  bed, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  his  dying  counte- 
nance, the  precise  moment  of  his  departure 
was  unobserved  by  any." 

From  this  mournful  period,  till  the  features 
of  his  deceased  friend  were  closed  from 
his  view,  the  expression  which  the  kinsman 
of  Cowper  observed  in  them,  and  which  he 
was  affectionately  delighted  to  suppose  "  an 
index  of  the  last  thoughts  and  enjoyments  of 
his  soul,  in  its  gradual  escape  from  the 
depths  of  despondence,  was  that  of  calm- 
ness and  composure,  mingled,  as  it  were, 
with  holy  surprise." 

He  was  buried  in  St  Edmund's  Chapel,  in 
the  church  of  East  Dereham,  on  Saturday, 
May  2nd,  attended  by  several  of  his  relations. 

He  left  a  will,  but  without  appointing  his 
executor.  The  administration,  therefore,  of 
the  little  property  he  possessed  devolved  on 
his  affectionate  relative,  Lady  Hesketh ;  but 
not  having  been  carried  into  effect  by  that 
Lady,  the  office,  on  her  decease,  was  under- 
taken by  his  cousin  german,  Mrs.  Bodham. 

Lady  Hesketh  raised  a  marble  tablet  to  his 
memory,  with  the  following  inscription  from 
the  pen  of  Hayley : 

IN  MEMORY   OP 

WILLIAM  COWPER,  ESQ. 

BORN  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE, 

1731, 
BURIED  IN  THIS  CHURCH. 

Ye,  who  with  warmth  the  pubKc  triumph  feel 
Of  talents  dignified  by  sacred  zeal, 
Here,  to  devotion's  bard  devoutly  just, 
Pay  your  fond  tribute  due  to  Cowper's  dust ! 
England,  exulting  in  his  spotless  fame, 
Ranks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  favorite  name. 
Sense,  fancy,  wit,  suffice  not  all  to  raise 
So  clear  a  title  to  affection's  praise ; 
His  highest  honors  to  the  heart  belong ; 
His  virtues  form'd  the  magk;  of  his  song. 

We  have  now  conducted  the  endeared  sub- 
ject of  this  biography  through  the  various 
scenes  of  his  chequered  and  eventful  life,  till 
its  last  soleom  termination ;  and  it  is  impos* 
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Bible  that  any  other  feelings  can  have  been 
awakened  than  those  of  admiration  for  his 
genius,  homage  for  his  virtues,  and  profound 
8)miJ)athy  for  nis  sufferings.  It  was  fully  an- 
ticipated by  his  friends,  that  the  hour  of  final 
liberation,  at  least,  would  have  been  cheered 
by  that  calm  sense  of  the  divine  presence, 
which  is  the  delightful  foretaste  of  eternal 
rest  and  glory.  Young  beautifully  observes : 

The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 

Is  privileged  beyond  the  common  walk 

Of  virtuous  Hfe,  quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven. 

The  Bible  proclaims  the  same  animating 
truth.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold 
the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace !"  The  divine  faithfulness  is  an  ample 
security  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  declar- 
ations ;  but  the  promises  of  God,  firm  and  un- 
changeable as  they  are  in  themselves,  after 
all,  can  be  realized  only  in  a  mind  disposed 
for  their  reception ;  as  the  light  cannot  pass 
through  a  medium  that  is  incapable  of  ad- 
mitting it  Such,  alas!  is  the  influence  of 
physical  causes  and  of  a  morbid  temperament 
on  the  inward  perceptions  of  the  soul,  that 
it  is  possible  to  be  a  child  of  God,  without  a 
consciousness  of  the  blessing,  and  to  have  a 
title  to  a  crown,  and  yet  feel  to  be  immured 
in  the  depUis  of  a  dungeon. 

The  consolation  to  the  friends  of  the  un- 
happy sufferer,  if  not  to  the  patient  himself, 
is,  that  the  chains  are  of  his  own  forging, 
and  that,  if  he  had  but  the  discernment  to 
know  it,  the  delusion  would  promptly  vanish, 
and  the  peace  of  God  flow  into  the  soul  like 
a  river. 

That  such  was  the  case  with  Cowper,  no 
one  can  doubt  for  a  moment  A  species  of 
mental  aberration,  on  a  particular  subject,  in- 
volved his  mind  in  a  strange  and  sad  delusion. 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  therefore,  failed 
in  his  last  moments  to  impart  its  refreshing 
light  and  comfort,  because  the  cloud  of  de- 
spair intervened,  and  obscured  the  setting 
beams  of  grace  and  glory. 

Who  can  contemplate  so  mysterious  a 
process  of  the  mind,  without  exclaiming — 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  august, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man ! 
How  passmff  wonder  He,  who  made  him  such ! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! 

It  is  impossible  to  dwell  on  the  manner  of 
Cowper*8  death,  and  not  to  be  reminded  of 
the  wish  cherished  by  himself  on  this  subject, 
and  recorded  so  impressively  in  the  following 
lines : 

So  life  glides  smoothly  and  by  stealth  away, 
More  golden  than  that  age  of  fabled  gold 
Renown 'd  in  ancient  song ;  not  vex'd  with  care, 
Or  Btain'd  with  guilt,  beneficient,  approved 
Of  Qod  and  man,  and  peaceful  in  its  end. 
So  glide  my  lyfe  away!  and  90,  at  latt, 


My  share  of  duties  decently  fulJUtd, 
May  some  disease,  not  tardy  to  per^trm^ 
Its  destined  qffice,  yet  with  gentie  stroke^ 
Dismiss  me  weary  to  a  sqfe  retreat. 
Beneath  the  turf  that  1  haxe  qften  trod.* 

God  mercif\illy  granted  the  best  portioa 
of  his  prayer,  but  saw  fit  to  deny  the  ^e^^ 
No  conscious  guilt  or  open  tranagrefeduon 
stained  his  life;  his  heart  was  the  memX  of 
every  beneficent  and  kind  affection.  A»  an 
author,  he  was  blessed  with  an  honomMe 
career  of  usefiilness;  the  public  voice  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  title  to  immortAlitj,  and 
succeeding  times  have  ratified  the  claim.  Bat 
if  perception  be  necessary  to  enjoyment,  be 
was  not  ** peaceful  in  his  end;**  for  be  died 
without  this  conviction.  He  did  not^  like 
Elijah,  ascend  in  a  chariot  of  fire ;  it  was  hit 
lot  rather  to  realize  the  quaint  remark  of 
some  of  the  old  divines,  ^  God  sometimes 
puts  his  children  to  bed  in  the  dark,**  that 
they  may  have  nothing  whereof  to  boast; 
that  their  salvation  may  appear  to  be  more 
fully  the  result  of  his  own  free  and  unmerited 
mercy,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  all  things,  he 
ma^  be  known  to  act  as  a  sovereign,  who 
"giveth  no  accountof  his  matters."! 

But  the  severest  exercises  of  faith  are  al- 
ways mingled  with  some  gracious  purpose ; 
and  God  may  perhaps  see  fit  to  appoint  the^^ 
dark  dispensations,  that  the  transition  into 
eternity  may  be  more  glorious ;  and  that  the 
emancipated  spirit,  bursting  the  shackles  of 
death  and  sin,  and  delivered  from  the  bond- 
age of  its  fears,  may  rise  with  a  nobler  tri- 
umph from  the  depths  of  humiliation  into  the 
very  presence-chamber  of  its  God. 

These  remarks  are  so  closely  connected 
with  the  subject  of  Cowper*s  amicting'  mal- 
ady, that  the  time  is  now  arrived  when  it  ia 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  more  detailed  view 
of  its  nature  and  character;  to  trace  ita 
origin  and  progress,  and  to  disengage  ihia 
complicated  question  from  that  prejndioe  and 
misrepresentation  which  have  so  inveterately 
attached  to  it  At  the  same  time,  it  is  with 
profound  reluctance  that  the  Editor  eaten 
upon  this  painful  theme,  from  a  deep  con- 
viction that  it  does  not  form  a  proper  subject 
for  discussion,  and  that  the  veu  or  secrecy  is 
never  more  suitably  employed,  than  when  it 
is  thrown  over  infirmities  which  are  too  ■«. 
cred  to  meet  the  gaze  of  public  observation. 
This  inquiry  is  now,  however,  no  longer  op- 
tional. Cowper  himself  has,  unfortunatelj^ 
suffered  in  tlie  public  estimation  by  the  man. 
ner  in  which  his  earliest  biographer,  liayley« 
has  presented  him  before  the  public  6y 
suppressing  some  very  important  lettera. 
which  tended  to  elucidate  his  real  character, 
an  air  of  mystery  has  been  imparted  which 
deeply  affects  its  consistency :  while,  by  attri- 
buting  what  he  could  not  sufiloiently  concea^ 


*  The  TMk,  book  Ti 


t  Job  xxxUL  a. 
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of  the  malady  of  the  poet  to  the  operation  of 
religious  causes,  truth  has  been  violated,  and 
an  unmerited  wound  inflicted  upon  religion 
itself.  Thus  Hayley,  from  motives  of  deli- 
cacy most  probably,  or  from  misapprehension 
of  the  subject,  has  committed  a  double  error; 
while  others,  misled  by  his  authority,  have 
unhappily  aided  in  propagating  the  delusion. 

The  Private  Correspondence  of  Cowper, 
which  is  exclusively  incorporated  with  the 
present  edition,  is  of  the  first  importance,  as 
it  dispels  the  mystery  previously  attached  to 
his  character.  All  that  now  remains  is,  to 
establish  by  undeniable  evidence  that,  so  far 
from  religious  causes  having  been  instru- 
mental to  his  malady,  the  order  of  events 
and  the  testimony  of  positive  facts  both  mili- 
tate again  such  a  conclusion. 

For  this  purpose,  we  shall  now  introduce 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader,  copious  extracts 
from  the  Memoir  of  Cowper,  written  by  him- 
self, containing  the  particulars  of  his  life, 
from  his  earliest  years  to  the  period  of  his 
malady  and  subsequent  recovery.  This  re- 
markable document  was  intended  to  record 
his  sense  of  the  Divine  mercy  in  the  preser- 
vation of  his  life,  during  a  season  of  disas- 
trous feeling ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  Uiat  grace  which  overruled  this 
event,  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  to  his  best 
and  eternal  interests.  He  designed  this 
document  principally  for  the  perusal  of  Mrs. 
Unwio,  to  whose  hands  it  was  most  confiden- 
tially entrusted.  A  copy  was  also  presented 
to  Mr.  Newton,  and  ultimately  to  Dr.  John- 
but  the  parties  were  strictly  enjoined 
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never  to  allow  another  copy  to  be  taken. 
By  some  means  the  Memoir  at  length  found 
its  way  before  the  public  On  this  ground 
the  editor  feels  less  difficulty  in  communicat- 
ing its  purport;  as  the  seal  of  secrecy  haa 
been  already  broken,  though  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friends,  in  so 
unauthorized  a  manner.  Its  publication,  how- 
ever  has  been  unquestionably  attended  by 
one  beneficial  result,  in  having  established, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that 
so  far  from  Uowper's  religious  views  having 
been  the  source  of  his  miuady,  they  were  the 
first  occasion  and  instrument  of  its  cure.'" 

The  Memoir  is  interesting  in  another  re- 
spect It  elucidates  the  early  events  of  Cow- 
per's  history.  One  important  subject  is  how- 
ever omitted,  his  attachment  to  Miss  Theo- 
dora Cowper,  the  failure  of  which  formed  no 
small  ingredient  in  the  disappointments  of  his 
early  life.  This  omission  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  supply. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  shall 
now  introduce  this  curious  and  remarkable 
document,  simply  suppressing  those  portions 
which  violate  toe  feelings,  without  being  es- 
sential to  the  substance  of  the  narrative. 

*  The  following  if  Uie  reealt  of  the  informatioii  obtained 
by  the  Editor  on  this  subject,  after  the  minuteat  inquiry. 
A  lady  who  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Newton%  in  London, 
saw,  it  is  said,  this  Memoir  of  Cowper  lying,  among  other 
papers,  on  Uie  table.  She  was  led  to  penue  it,  and  felt 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  contents,  from  having  herself 
been  recently  recovered  ftrom  a  state  of  derangement.  She 
privately  copied  the  manuscript,  and  communicated  it  to 
some  fnend.  It  was  flnaUv  published  by  a  pious  char> 
acter,  who  considered  that  m  so  doing  he  exonerated  the 
religious  views  of  Cowper  flrom  the  charge  oi  baring 
been  instrumental  to  bia  malady. 


MEMOIR  OF  THE  EARLY  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  COWPER,  Esq. 


WRITTEN    BY    HIMSELF. 


I  cAimoT  recollect,  that,  till  the  month  of 
December,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  my 
life,  I  had  ever  any  serious  impressions  of  the 
religious  kind,  or  at  all  bethought  myself  of 
the  things  of  my  salvation,  except  in  two  or 
three  instances.  The  first  was  of  so  transi- 
tory a  nature,  and  passed  when  I  was  so 
very  young,  that,  did  I  not  intend  what  fol- 
lows for  a  history  of  m^  heart,  so  far  as  re- 
ligion has  bean  its  object,  I  should  hardly 
mention  it 

At  six  years  old,  I  was  taken  from  the 
mmieiy,  and  from  the  immediate  care  of  a 
most  Indolgeat  mother,  and  sent  to  a  consid- 


erable school  in  Bedfordshire.*  Here  I  had 
hardships  of  different  kinds  to  conflict  with, 
which  J  felt  more  sensibly  in  proportion  to  the 
tenderness  with  which  I  had  been  treated  at 
home.  But  my  chief  affliction  consisted  in 
my  being  singled  out  from  all  the  other  boys 
by  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  as  a  prop- 
er object  upon  whom  he  might  let  loose  the 
cruelty  of  his  temper.  I  choose  to  forbear  a 
particular  recital  of  the  many  acts  of  barbar- 

*  Market  Street.  Havley  plaees  this  rillase  In  Hert- 
fordshire,  and  Cowper  in  Beofordahire.  Both  are  rigbt, 
for  the  public  road  or  street  fbrma  a  boundary  beCwMa 
tbe  two  cottottea. 
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ity  with  which  he  made  it  hiH  husiness  con- 
tinnally  to  persecute  me:  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  he  had,  by  his  savage  treat- 
ment of  me,  impressed  such  a  dread  of  his 
figure  upon  my  mind,  that  I  well  remember 
being  afraid  to  lift  up  mv  eyes  upon  him, 
higher  than  his  knees;  and  that  I  knew  him 
by  his  shoe-buckles  better  than  any  other  part 
of  his  dress.  May  the  Lord  pardon  him,  and 
may  we  meet  in  glory ! 

One  day,  as  I  was  sitting  alone  on  a  bench 
in  the  school,  melancholy,  and  almost  ready 
to  weep  at  the  recollection  of  what  I  had  al- 
ready suffered,  and  expecting  at  the  same  time 
my  tormentor  every  moment,  these  words  of 
the  Psalmist  came  into  my  mind,  ^  I  will  not 
be  afraid  of  what  man  can  do  unto  me."  I  ap- 
plied this  to  my  own  case,  with  a  degree  of 
trust  and  confidence  in  God  that  would  have 
been  no  disgrace  to  a  much  more  experienced 
Christian.  Instantly  I  perceived  in  myself  a 
briskness  of  spirits,  and  a  cheerfulness,  which 
I  had  never  before  experienced, — and  took 
several  paces  up  and  down  the  room  with 
joyful  alacrity— Am  gift  in  whom  I  trusted. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  me,  if  this  early  effort 
towards  a  dependence  on  the  blessed  God  had 
been  frequently  repeated  by  me.  But,  alas ! 
it  was  the  first  and  last  instance  of  the  kind 
between  infancy  and  manhood.  The  cruelty 
of  this  boy,  which  he  had  long  practiHcd  in  so 
aecret  a  manner  that  no  creature  suspected  it, 
was  at  length  discovered.  He  was  expelled 
firom  the  school,  and  I  was  taken  from  it. 

From  hence,  at  eight  years  old,  I  was  sent 
to  Mr.  D.,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  oculist, 
having  very  weak  eyes,  and  being  in  danger 
of  losing  one  of  them.  I  continued  a  year 
in  this  family,  where  religion  was  neither 
known  nor  practised ;  and  from  thence  was 
despatched  to  Westminster.  Whatever  seeds 
of  religion  I  might  carry  thither,  before  my 
seven  years*  apprenticeship  to  the  classics  was 
expired,  they  were  all  marred  and  corrupted ; 
the  duty  of  the  school-boy  swallowed  up 
every  other ;  and  I  acquired  Latin  and  Greek 
at  the  expense  of  a  knowledge  much  more 
importanf^ 

Here  occurred  the  second  instance  of  se- 
rious consideration.    As  I  was  crossiug  St. 

•  We  deeply  lament  thai  boys  f)requenUy  lenre  public 
schools  most  discreditably  deflcient  even  in  the  common 
principlee  of  the  Christian  faith.  My  late  lamented  friend, 
the  Rer.  Legh  Richmond,  used  to  obiierve  that  Christ 
was  cradfled  between  classics  and  mathematicit.  A  $rrcat 
improvement  mieht  be  effected  in  the  system  of  modem 
education,  if  a  brief  but  compendious  summary  of  divine 
tnitbi  or  analysis  of  the  Bible,  were  drawn  up,  divided 
into  parts,  suited  to  the  different  gradations  of  age  and 
knowledge,  and  introduced  Into  our  public  schools  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Episcopal  Bench.  Care  should  al>^) 
be  taken,  in  the  selection  of  under-masters,  to  appoint 
Men  of  acknowledged  retigions  n*  well  as  dassieai  attain- 
■Mii(«,  who  might  speciaUy  superintend  the  religious  im- 
prorement  of  the  boys.  Sucn  are  to  be  found  in  our 
Unirersitiee,  men  not  late  eminent  (br  divine  than  pro- 
Cuie  knowledge.  A  visible  refonnatlon  would  thus  be 
eflbcted,  powerfkiny  operating  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
ilianxler  of  the  rising  geoentioB. 


Margaret's  churchyard,  late  one  eTening,  I  aav 
a  glunmering  light  in  the  midst  of  it,  whieh 
excited  my  curiosity.  Just  as  I  arriveid  at  the 
spot,  a  j?rave-digger,  who  was  at  work  by  the 
light  of  his  lanthom,  threw  up  a  skull  wfaidi 
struck  me  upon  the  leg.  This  little  aocideot 
was  an  alarm  to  my  conscience ;  for  that  event 
may  be  numbered  among  the  best  religious 
documents  which  I  received  at  Westminater. 
The  impression,  however,  presently  went  oft 
and  I  became  so  forgetful  of  mortality,  that, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  surveying  my  activity 
and  strength,  and  observing  the  evenness  of 
my  pulse,  I  began  to  entertain,  with  no  amaU 
compUicency,  a  notion  that  perhaps  I  might 
never  die !  This  notion  was,  however,  Tery 
short-lived ;  for  I  wtu  soon  after  strudc  wiik  a 
lowness  of  spirits^  uncommon  at  my  age,  and 
frequently  had  intimations  of  a  consninptive 
habit  I  had  skill  enough  to  understand  their 
meaning,  but  could  never  prevail  on  myself 
to  disclose  them  to  any  one ;  for  I  thought 
any  bodily  infirmity  a  disgrace,  especially  a 
consumption.  This  messenger  from  the  Lord, 
however,  did  his  errand,  and  perfectly  con- 
vinced me  that  I  was  mortal 

That  I  may  do  justice  to  the  place  of  my 
education,  1  must  relate  one  mark  of  religftouis 
discipline,  which,  in  my  time,  was  observed  at 
Westminster;  I  mean,  the  pains  which  Dr. 
Nicholls  took  to  prepare  us  for  confirmation. 
The  old  man  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty 
like  one  who  had  a  deep  sense  of  it^  impor- 
tance ;  and  I  believe  most  of  us  were  struck 
by  his  manner,  and  i^ected  by  his  exhortation. 
For  my  own  part,  I  then,  for  the  first  time, 
attempted  prayer  in  secret ;  but  being  little 
accustomed  to  that  exercise  of  the  heart, 
and  haying  very  childish  notions  of  religion,  I 
found  it  a  difficult  and  painful  task  ;  and  wxs 
even  then  frightened  at  my  own  insensibilitr. 
This  difliculty,  though  it  did  not  subdue  my 
good  purposes,  till  the  ceremony  of  confirma- 
tion was  past,  soon  after  entirely  conquered 
them ;  I  relapsed  into  a  total  forgetfnlness  of 
God,  with  the  usual  disadvantage  of  being 
more  hardened,  for  having  been  softened  to 
no  purpose. 

At  twelve  or  thirteen  I  was  seized  with  the 
smull-pox.  I  only  mention  thislo  show  thai, 
nt  that  early  age,  my  heart  was  become  proof 
against  the  ordinary  means  which  a  graciot» 
God  employs  for  our  chastisement.  TbougL 
I  was  severely  handled  by  the  disease,  and  m 
imminent  danger,  yet  neither  in  the  course  of 
it,  nor  during  my  recovery,  had  I  any  senti- 
ment of  contrition,  any  thought  of  God  or 
eternity.  On  the  contrary,  i  Mras  scai«ely 
raised  from  the  bed  of  pain  and  sickness,  be- 
fore the  emotions  of  ain  became  more  violent 
in  me  than  ever;  and  Satan  seemed  rather t« 
have  gained  than  lost  an  advantage ;  so  readily 
did  I  admit  his  anggeations,  and  so 
I  under  them. 
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By  this  time  I  became  such  an  adept  in 
falsehood  that  I  was  seldom  guilty  of  a  fault 
for  which  I  could  not,  at  a  very  short  notice, 
invent  an  apolo^,  capable  of  deceiving  the 
wisest  These  I  know  are  called  school-boys' 
tricks ;  but  a  sad  depravity  of  principle,  and 
the  work  of  the  father  of  lies,  are  universally 
at  the  bottom  of  them. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  being  tolerably  fur- 
nifthed  with  a  grammatical  knowledge,  but  as 
ignorant  in  all  points  of  religion  as  the  satchel 
at  mv  back,  I  was  taken  from  Westminster ; 
and,  having  spent  about  nine  months  at  home, 
was  sent  to  acquire  the  practice  of  the  law 
with  an  attorney.  There  I  might  have  lived 
and  died  without  hearing  or  seeing  anything 
that  might  remind  me  of  a  single  Christian 
duty,  haid  it  not  been  that  I  was  at  liberty  to 
spend  my  leisure  time  ^which  was  well  nigh 
all  my  time)  at  my  uncle's,*^  in  Southampton 
Row.  By  this  means  I  had  indeed  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  inside  of  a  church, 
whither  I  went  with  the  family  on  Sundays, 
which  probably  I  should  otherwise  never  have 
seen. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  I  became, 
in  a  manner,  complete  master  of  myself; 
and  took  possession  of  a  complete  set  of 
chambers  in  the  Temple,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  This  being  a  critical  season  of 
my  life,  and  one  upon  which  much  depended, 
it  pleaded  my  all-merciful  Father  in  Jesus 
Christ  to  give  a  check  to  my  rash  and  ruin- 
ous career  of  wickedness  at  the  very  onset. 
/  was  struck,  not  long  affer  my  settlement  in 
ike  Temple,  with  such  a  dejection  of  spirits,  as 
none  but  they  who  have  felt  the  same  rxtn  have 
the  least  conceptuyn  of  Day  and  nig;ht  I  was 
uwm  the  radcy  lying  down  in  horror,  and 
rising  up  in  despair.f  I  presently  lost  all 
relish  for  those  studies  to  which  I  had  be- 
fore  been  closely  attached  ;  the  classics  had 
no  longer  any  charms  for  me ;  I  had  need 
of  something  more  salutary  than  amuse- 
ment, but  I  hod  no  one  to  (ijrect  me  where 
to  find  it 

At  length  I  met  with  Herbert's  Poems: 
and  cothic  and  uncouth  as  they  were,  I  yet 
found  in  them  a  strain  of  piety  which  I  could 
not  but  admire.  This  was  the  only  author 
I  had  any  delight  in  reading.  I  pored  over 
him  all  ^y  long:  and  though  I  found  not 
here,  what  I  might  have  found,  a  cure  for 
my  malady,  yet  it  never  seemed  so  much  al- 
ienated as  while  I  was  reading  him.  At 
length  I  was  advised  by  a  very  near  and 
dear  relative,  to  lay  him  aside ;  for  he  thought 
rach  an  author  more  likely  to  nourish  my 
disonler  than  to  remove  it.| 

*  Aihlejr  Covper,  E«q. 

t  n#»»  we  Ant  oli«©rve  th«  jfroand-work  of  CV)wp«r*s 
maliilj  odfftiuULltig  Id  cunatlttiUunal  CMwes,  utd  morbid 

I  A  reULiTe  of  Chwp«>r*i  outrhl  tn  hftre  hficn  thA  l&M  to 
Pfn^hit  tbe  p«roMl  of  Herbert*t  Poenu,  becauie  Dr.  John 


In  this  state  of  mind  I  continued  near  a 
twelvemonth ;  when,  having  experienced  the 
inefficacy  of  all  human  means,  I  aX  length 
betook  myself  to  God  in  prayer;  such  is 
the  rank  which  our  Redeemer  holds  in  our 
esteem,  never  resorted  to  but  in  the  last  in- 
stance, when  all  creatures  have  failed  to  suc- 
cor us.  My  hard  heart  was  at  length  soft- 
ened; and  my  stubborn  knees  brought  to 
bow.  I  composed  a  set  of  prayers,  and 
made  frequent  use  of  them.  Weak  as  my 
faith  was,  the  Almighty,  who  will  not  break 
the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax,  was  graciously  pleased  to  hear  me. 

A  change  of  scene  was  recommended  to 
me ;  and  I  embraced  an  opportunity  of  going 
with  some  friends  to  Southampton,  where  I 
spent  several  months.  Soon  after  our  ar- 
rival, we  walked  to  a  place  called  Freeman- 
tie,  about  a  mile  from  the  town :  the  morn- 
ing was  clear  and  calm ;  the  sun  shone  bright 
upon  the  sea ;  and  the  country  on  the  bor- 
ders of  it  was  the  most  beautiiul  I  had  ever 
seen.  We  sat  down  upon  an  eminence,  at 
the  end  of  the  arm  of  the  sea,  which  runs 
between  Southampton  and  the  New  Forest 
Here  it  was,  that,  on  a  sudden,  as  if  another 
sun  had  been  kindled  that  instant  in  the 
heavens,  on  purpose  to  dispel  sorrow  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  I  felt  the  weight  of  all  my 
misery  taken  off;  my  heart  became  light  and 
joyful  in  a  moment ;  I  could  have  wept  with 
transport  had  I  been  alone.  I  must  needs 
believe  that  nothing  less  than  the  Almighty 
hat  could  have  hll^  me  with  such  inexpres- 
sible delight;  not  by  a  gradual  dawning  of 
peace,  but  as  it  were  with  a  flash  of  his  life- 
giving  countenance.  I  think  I  remember 
something  like  a  glow  of  gratitude  to  the 
Father  of  mercies  for  this  unexpected  bless- 
ing, and  that  I  ascribed  it  to  his  gracious  ac- 
ceptance of  my  prayers.  But  Satan,  and  my 
own  wicked  heart,  quickly  persutided  me 
that  I  was  indebted  for  my  deliverance  to 
nothing  but  a  change  of  scene  and  the  amus- 
ing varieties  of  the  place.  By  this  means 
he  turned  the  blessing  into  a  poison ;  teach- 
ing me  to  conclude,  that  nothing  but  a  con- 
tinued circle  of  diversion,  and  indulgence  of 
appetite,  could  secure  me  from  a  relapse.'^ 

Donne,  Uie  pioun  and  eminent  Dean  of  St.  Paurs,  one  <rf 
(^wper^s  oncvi^turs,  was  the  endeared  friend  of  that  holr 
inan«  to  whom,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  sent  a  aeal, 
represent ini;  a  Itmire  of  Christ  extended  upon  an  anchor, 
the  emblom  of  Hopes  to  be  kept  as  a  memorial. 

Izaak  Walton  bMrs  the  following  expreasire  teatimooj 
to  Herbert^s  Temple,  or  Sacred  Poems. 

"  A  book,  in  which  by  declaring  his  own  spiritual  con- 
flicts, he  hath  comforted  and  raised  many  a  aejected  and 
discomposed  soul,  and  charmed  them  Into  sweet  and 
quiet  thoughts ;  a  book,  by  the  frequent  reading  whereof^ 
and  the  assistance  of  thai  Spirit  that  seemed  to  Inspire 
the  author,  the  reader  may  attain  habits  of  pMct  and 
jriehfy  and  all  the  gifts  of  the  Hoif  Ohott  and  Hmven ; 
and  may,  by  still  reading,  sUll  keep  those  sacred  Area 
burning  upon  the  altar  of  so  pure  a  heart,  as  shall  fkve 
it  from  the  anxieties  of  this  world,  and  k-^ep  it  Axed  apoa 
thintr^  thnt  ore  nbore."    See  fKo/e^nV  Lives, 

*  We  do  not  know  a  atale  of  mind  more  to  be  depr^ 
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Upon  this  false  principle,  as  soon  as  I  re- 
turned to  London,  I  burnt  my  prayers,  and 
away  went  all  thoughts  of  devotion  and  de- 
pendence upon  God  my  Saviour.  Surely  it 
was  of  his  mercy  that  I  was  not  consumed ; 
glory  be  to  his  grace!  Two  deliverances 
n-om  danger  not  making  any  impression, 
having  spent  about  twelve  years  in  the  Tem- 

Sle,  in  an  uninterrupted  course  of  sinful  in- 
ulgence,  and  my  associates  and  companions 
being  either,  like  myself,  professed  Chris- 
tians, or  professed  mfidels,  I  obtained,  at 
length,  so  complete  a  victory  over  my  con- 
science, that  all  remonstrances  from  that 
quarter  were  in  vain,  and  in  a  manner 
silenced ;  though  sometimes,  indeed,  a  ques- 
tion would  arise  in  my  mind,  whether  it 
were  safe  to  proceed  any  farther  in  a  course 
80  plainly  and  utterly  condemned  in  the 
word  of  God.  I  saw  clearly  that  if  the  gos- 
pel were  true,  such  a  conduct  must  inevitably 
end  in  my  destruction;  but  I  saw  not  by 
what  means  I  could  change  my  Ethiopian 
complexion,  or  overcome  such  an  inveterate 
habit  of  rebelling  a^nst  God. 

The  next  thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  a 
doubt  whether  the  gospel  were  true  or  false. 
To  this  succeeded  many  an  anxious  wish  for 
the  decision  of  this  important  question ;  for 
I  foolishly  thought,  that  obedience  would 
presently  follow,  were  I  but  convinced  that 
it  was  worth  while  to  attempt  it  Having 
no  reason  to  expect  a  miracle,  and  not  hoping 
to  be  satisfied  with  anything  less,  I  acqui- 
esce, at  length,  in  the  force  of  that  devilish 
conclusion,  mat  the  only  course  I  could  take 
to  secure  my  present  peace  was  to  wink 
hard  against  the  prospect  of  future  misery, 
and  to  resolve  to  banish  all  thoughts  of  a 
subject,  upon  which  I  thought  to  so  little 
purpose.  Nevertheless,  when  I  was  in  the 
company  of  deists,  and  heard  the  gospel 
blasphemed,  I  never  failed  to  assert  the  truth 
of  it  with  much  vehemence  of  disputation ; 
for  which  I  was  the  better  qualified,  having 
been  always  an  industrious  and  diligent  in- 
quirer into  the  evidences  by  which  it  was 
externally  supported.  I  think  I  once  went 
so  far  into  a  controversy  of  this  kind,  as  to 
assert,  that  I  would  gladly  submit  to  have 
my  right  hand  cut  off*,  so  that  I  might  but 
be  enabled  to  live  according  to  the  gospel. 
Thus  have  I  been  employed,  when  half  in- 

eated  than  what  is  indicated  in  this  passage.  It  is  the 
science  of  sclf-tomientlug,  that  withers  every  joy,  and 
blights  all  our  happiness.  That  Satan  tempts  is  a  scrip- 
tural truth  ;  but  tne  same  divine  authority  also  informs 
us,  that  ^  every  man  is  tempted  when  he  is  drawn  away 
of  his  own  lust  and  enticed,"  James  i.  U :  that  God  suf- 
fereth  no  man  to  be  tempted  above  what  he  is  able,  and 
that  if  we  resist  Satan  he  will  flee  from  us.  The  mind 
thai  feels  itself  harassed  by  these  mental  temptations 
must  take  refuge  in  the  promises  of  God,  such  as  Isaiah 
xli.  10;  xliii.  2;  lix.  19;  2  Cor.  xii.  9,  and  plead  Uiem  in 
prayer.  Resititance  to  temptation  will  weaken  it,  faith 
will  overcome  It,  and  the  panoply  of  Heaven,  if  we  be 
careful  to  gird  ourselves  with  it,  will  secure  ua  against 
all  its  inroads. 


toxicated,  in  vindkaiting  the  truth  of  scrip- 
ture, while  in  the  very  act  of  rebellion  against 
its  dictates.  Lamentable  inconsistency  of 
a  convinced  judgment  with  an  unsanctified 
heart !  An  inconsistency,  indeed,  evident  to 
others  as  well  aa  to  myself,  inasmuch  as  a 
deistical  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  was 
disputing  upon  the  subject,  cut  short  the 
matter,  by  alleging  that,  if  what  I  said  were 
true,  I  was  certainly  lost  by  my  own  sliowing. 

By  this  time,  my  patrimony  being  well 
nigh  spent,  and  there  bein?  no  appearance 
that  I  should  ever  repair  the  damage  by  a 
fortune  of  my  own  getting,  I  began  to  l»e  a 
little  apprehensive  of  approaching  want.  It 
was,  1  ima£rine,  under  some  apprehensions 
of  ^is  kind,  that  I  one  day  said  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  if  the  clerk  to  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords  should  die,  I  had  some 
hopes  that  my  kinsman,  who  had  the  place 
in  his  disposal,  would  appoint  me  to  succeed 
him.  We  both  agreed  that  the  busine^^  of 
that  place,  being  transacted  in  private,  would 
exactly  suit  me.  Thus  did  I  covet  what  God 
had  commanded  me  not  to  covet  It  plesised 
the  Lord  to  give  me  my  heart's  desire,  and 
with  it  an  immediate  punishment  for  my 
crime.  The  man  died,  and,  by  his  death,  not 
only  the  clerkship  of  the  journals  bscame 
vacant,  but  it  became  necessary  to  appoint 
officers  to  two  other  places,  jointly,  as  oepu- 
ties  to  Mr.  De  Grey,*  who  at  this  time  re- 
signed. These  were  the  office  of  reading 
clerk,  and  the  clerkship  of  the  committees, 
of  much  greater  value  than  that  of  the  jo  or* 
nals.  The  patentee  of  these  appointments 
(whom  I  pray  to  God  to  bless  for  his  benev. 
olent  intention  to  serve  me)  called  on  me  st 
my  chambers,  and,  having  invited  me  to 
take  a  turn  with  him  in  Uie  garden,  there 
made  me  an  offer  of  the  two  most  profitable 
places;  intending  the  other  for  his  friend 
Mr.  A.  Dazzled  by  so  splendid  a  propouisl, 
and  not  immediately  reflecting  upon  my  in. 
capacity  to  execute  a  business  of  so  public  a 
nature,  I  at  once  accepted  it;  but  at  the 
same  time  (such  was  the  will  of  Him  who^e 
hand  was  in  the  whole  matter)  seemed  to 
receive  a  dagger  in  my  heart.  The  vxHtnd 
teas  given,  and  every  moment  added  to  t3^ 
smart  of  it.  All  the  considerations,  by  which 
I  endeavored  to  compose  my  mind  to  its  for- 
mer tranquillity,  did  but  torment  me  the 
more;  proving  miserable  comforters  sad 
counsellors  of  no  value.  I  returned  to  mj 
chambers  thoughtful  and  unhappy ;  my  eoao- 
tenance  fell ;  and  my  friend  was  astonssbed. 
instead  of  that  adaitional  cheerfulness  be 
might  so  reasonably  expect,  to  find  an  air  of 
deep  melancholy  in  all  I  said  or  did. 

Having  been  harassed  in  this  manner  by  day 
and  night,  for  the  space  of  a  week,  perpfexea 

*  Afterwards  Lon)  ChSof  Justice  uf  (he  Geort  of  Oon* 
mon  Pleas,  and  creatod  Lord  WaJsingham 
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between  the  apparent  folly  of  casting  away 
the  only  visible  chance  I  had  of  being  well 
provided  for  and  the  impossibility  of  retain- 
ing it,  I  determined  at  length  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  my  friend,  though  he  lodged  in  a 
manner  at  the  next  door,  and  we  generally 
Bpent  the  day  together.  I  did  so,  and  therein 
bagged  him  to  accept  my  resignation,  and  to 
appoint  Mr.  A.  to  the  places  he  had  given 
me;  and  permit  me  to  succeed  Mr.  A.  I 
was  well  aware  of  the  disproportion  between 
the  value  of  his  appointment  and  mine ;  but 
my  peace  was  gone ;  pecuniary  advantages 
were  not  equivalent  to  what  I  had  lost ;  and 
I  flattered  myself,  that  the  clerkship  of  the 
journals  would  fall  fairly  and  easily  within 
the  scope  of  my  abilities.  Like  a  man  in  a 
fever,  I  thought  a  change  of  posture  would 
relieve  my  pain ;  and,  as  the  event  will  show, 
was  equally  disappointed.  At  length  I  car- 
ried my  point;  my  friend,  in  this  instance, 
preferring  the  gratification  of  my  desires  to 
bis  own  interest;  for  nothing  could  be  so 
likely  to  bring  a  suspicion  of  bargain  and 
sale  upon  his  nomination,  which  the  Lords 
would  not  have  endured,  as  his  appointment 
of  BO  near  a  relative  to  the  least  profitable 
office,  while  the  most  valuable  was  allotted 
to  a  stranger. 

The  matter  beingf  thus  settled,  something 
like  a  calm  took  pmce  in  my  mind.  I  was, 
indeed,  not  a  little  concerned  about  my  char- 
acter ;  being  aware,  that  it  must  needs  suffer 
by  the  strange  appearance  of  my  proceeding. 
This,  however,  being  but  a  small  part  of  the 
anxiety  I  had  labored  under,  was  hardly  felt, 
when  the  rest  was  taken  off.  I  thought  my 
path  to  an  easy  maintenance  was  now  plain 
and  open,  and  for  a  day  or  two  was  toler- 
ably cheerful.  But,  behold,  the  storm  was 
gathering  all  the  while ;  and  the  fury  of  it 
was  not  the  less  violent  for  this  gleam  of 
sunshine. 

In  the  beginning,  a  strong  opposition  to 
my  friend's  right  of  nomination  began  to 
show  itself.  A  powerful  party  was  formed 
imong  the  lords  to  thwart  it,  in  favor  of  an 
old  enemy  of  the  family,  though  one  much 
indebted  to  its  bounty;  and  it  appeared  plain 
that,  if  we  succeeded  at  last,  it  would  only  be 
by  fighting  our  ground  by  inches.  Every 
advantage,  I  was  told,  would  be  sought  for, 
and  eagerly  seized,  to  disconcert  us.  I  was 
bid  to  expect  an  examination  at  the  bar  of 
tiie  house,  touching  my  sufficiency  for  the 
post  I  had  taken.  Being  necessarily  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  that  business,  it  became 
expedient  that  1  should  vinit  the  office  daily, 
in  order  to  qualify  myself  for  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  All  the  horror  of  my  fears  and 
perplexities  now  returned.  A  thunderbolt 
would  have  been  as  welcome  to  me  as  this 
intelligence.  I  knew,  to  demonstration,  that 
opoo  these  terms  the  clerkship  of  the  jour- 


nals was  no  place  for  me.  To  require  my 
attendance  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  that  I 
might  there  publicly  entitle  myself  to  the 
office,  was,  in  effect,  to  exclude  me  from  it 
In  the  meantime,  the  interest  of  my  friend, 
the  honor  of  his  choice,  my  own  reputation 
and  circumstances,  all  urged  me  forward ;  all 
pressed  me  to  undertake  that  which  I  saw- 
to  be  impracticable.  They  whose  spirits  are 
formed  like  mine,  to  whom  a  public  exhibition 
of  themselves^  on  any  occasion^  is  mortal  poison, 
may  have  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  my  sit- 
uation ;  others  can  have  none. 

My  continual  misery  at  length  brought  on 
a  nervous  fever :  quiet  forsook  me  by  day, 
and  peace  by  night ;  a  finger  raised  against 
me  was  more  than  I  could  stand  against  In 
this  posture  of  mind,  I  attended  regularly  at 
the  office ;  where,  instead  of  a  soul  upon  the 
rack,  the  most  active  spirits  were  essentially 
necessary  for  my  purpose.  I  expected  no 
assistance  from  anybody  there,  all  the  infe- 
rior clerks  being  under  the  influence  of  my 
opponent;  and  accordingly  I  received  none. 
The  journal  books  were  indeed  thrown  open 
to  me,  a  thing  Which  could  not  be  refused ; 
and  from  which,  perhaps,  a  man  in  health, 
and  with  a  head  turned  to  business,  might 
have  gained  all  the  information  he  wanted ; 
but  it  was  not  so  with  me.  I  read  without 
perception,  and  was  so  distressed,  that  had 
every  clerk  in  the  office  been  my  friend,  it 
could  have  availed  me  little ;  for  I  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  receive  instruction,  much  less 
to  elicit  it  out  of  manuscripts,  without  direc- 
tion. Many  months  went  over  me  thus  em- 
ployed; constant  in  the  use  of  means,  de- 
spairing as  to  the  issue. 

The  feelings  of  a  man  when  he  arrives  at 
the  place  of  execution,  are  probably  much 
like  mine  every  time  I  set  my  foot  in  the 
office,  which  was  every  day  for  more  than 
half  a  year  together. 

At  length,  the  vacation  being  pretty  far 
advanced,  I  made  a  shift  to  get  into  the  coun- 
try, and  repaired  to  Margate.  There,  by  the 
help  of  cheerful  company,  a  new  scene,  and 
the  intermission  of  my  painful  employment, 
I  presently  began  to  recover  my  spirits; 
though  even  here,  for  some  time  after  my  ar- 
rival (notwithstanding,  perhaps,  that  the  pre- 
ceding day  had  been  spent  agreeably,  and 
without  any  disturbing  recollection  of  my 
circumstances),  my  first  reflections,  when  I 
awoke  in  the  morning,  were  horrible  and  full 
of  wretchedness.  I  looked  forward  to  the 
approaching  winter,  and  regretted  the  flight 
of  every  moment  which  brought  it  nearer; 
like  a  man  borne  away  by  a  rapid  torrent  into 
a  stormy  sea,  whence  he  sees  no  possibility 
of  returning,  and  where  he  knows  he  cannot 
subsist  At  length,  indeed,  I  acquired  such 
a  facility  of  turning  away  my  thoughts  from 
the  ensuing  crisis,  that  for  weeks  together,  I 
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hardly  adverted  to  it  at  all ;  bat  the  stress  of 
the  tempest  was  yet  to  come,  and  was  not  to 
be  avoided  by  any  resolution  of  mine  to  look 
another  way. 

"How  wonderful  are  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!"  Thus 
was  he  preparing  me  for  an  event  which  I 
least  of  all  expected,  even  the  reception  of 
his  blessed  gospel,  working  by  means  which, 
in  all  human  contemplation,  must  needs  seem 
directly  opposite  to  that  purpose,  but  which, 
in  his  wise  and  gracious  disposal,  have,  I  trust, 
effectually  accomplished  it 

About  the  beginning  of  October,  1763, 1 
was  again  required  to  attend  the  office  and 
prepare  for  the  push.  This  no  sooner  took 
place,  than  all  my  misery  returned ;  again  I 
visited  the  scene  of  ineffectual  labors ;  again 
I  felt  myself  pressed  by  necessity  on  either 
side,  with  nothing  but  despair  in  prospect 
To  this  dilemma  was  I  reduced,  either  to 
keep  possession  of  the  office  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  by  so  doing  expose  myself  to  a 
public  rejection  for  insufficiency  (for  the  little 
knowledge  I  had  acquired  would  have  quite 
forsaken  me  at  the  bar  of  the  house) ;  or  else 
to  ffing  it  up  at  once,  and  by  this  means  run 
the  hazard  of  ruining  my  benefactor's  right 
of  appointment,  by  bringing  his  discretion 
into  question.  In  this  situation,  such  a  fit  of 
passion  has  sometimes  seized  me,  when  alone 
m  my  chambers,  that  I  have  cried  out  aloud, 
and  cursed  the  hour  of  my  birth ;  jifting  up 
my  eyes  to  heaven,  i^  the  same  time,  not  as 
a  supplicant,  but  in  the  spirit  of  reproach 
against  my  Maker.  A  thought  would  some- 
times come  across  my  mind,  that  my  sins  had 
perhaps  brought  this  distress  upon  me,  that 
the  hand  of  divine  vengeance  was  in  it ;  but 
in  the  pride  of  my  heart,  I  presently  acquits 
ted  myself,  and  thereby  implicitly  charged 
God  with  injustice,  saying,  **  VVhat  sins  have 
I  committed  to  deserve  this  T 

I  saw  plainly  that  God  alone  could  deliver 
me;  but  was  firmly  persuaded  that  he  would 
not,  and  therefore  omitted  to  ask  it  Indeed, 
At  his  hands,  I  would  not;  but  as  Saul  sought 
to  the  witch,  so  did  I  to  the  physician,  Dr. 
Heberden ;  and  was  as  diligent  in  the  use 
of  drugs,  as  if  they  would  have  healed  my 
wounded  spirit,  or  have  made  the  rough  places 
plain  before  me.  I  made,  indeed,  one  effort 
of  a  devotional  kind ;  for,  having  found  a 
prayer  or  two,  I  said  them  a  few  nights,  but 
with  80  little  expectation  of  prevailing  that 
way,  that  I  soon  laid  aside  the  book,  and 
with  it  all  thoughts  of  God  and  hopes  of  a 
remedy. 

I  now  began  to  look  upon  madness  as  the 
only  chance  remaining.  I  had  a  strong  kind 
of  foreboding  that  so  it  would  one  day  fare 
with  me ;  and  I  wished  for  it  earnestly,  and 
looked  forward  to  it  with  impatient  expecta^ 
tion.    My  chief  fear  was,  that  my  seoses 


would  not  fail  me  time  enough  to  excuse  my 
appearance  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lordsi 
which  was  the  only  purpose  I  wanted  it  tb 
answer.  Accordingly,  the  day  of  deciskm 
drew  near,  and  I  was  still  in  my  denses; 
though  in  my  heart  I  had  formed  many  wish- 
es,  and  by  word  of  mouth  expressed  many 
exnectations  to  the  contrary. 

Now  came  the  grand  temptation;  the  point 
to  which  Satan  had  all  the  while  been  driving 
me.  I  grew  more  sullen  and  reserved,  fled 
from  society,  even  from  my  most  intimate 
friends,  and  shut  myself  up  in  my  chambersw 
The  ruin  of  my  fortune,  the  contempt  of  my 
relations  and  acquaintance,  the  prejudice  1 
should  do  to  my  patron,  were  all  urged  on 
me  with  irresistible  energy.  Being  recoo^ 
ciled  to  the  apprehension  of  madness,  I  be- 
gan to  be  reconciled  to  the  apprehension  of 
death.  Though  formerly,  in  my  happiest 
hours,  I  had  never  been  able  to  glance  ft 
single  thought  that  way,  without  shuddering 
at  the  idea  of  dissolution,  I  now  wished  for 
it,  and  found  myself  but  little  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  procuring  it  myself  I  considered  life 
as  my  property,  and  therefore  at  my  own  dis- 
posal. Men  of  great  name,  I  observed,  had 
destroyed  themselves;  and  the  world  stiU 
retained  the  profoundest  respect  for  their 
memories. 

[An  imperative  sense  of  duty  compels  me 
to  throw  a  veil  over  the  afflicting  details  wliich 
follow.  Respect  for  the  known  wi^shes  of 
my  departed  brother-in-law,  a  desire  not  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  living  characters,  and 
a  consciousness  tliat  such  disclosures  are  not 
suited  to  meet  the  public  eye,  confirm  me  in 
this  resolution.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  facts 
are  accessible,  and  may  be  known ;  wh v  make 
a  mystery  of  communicating  them  ?  3f  y  an* 
swer  is,  I  am  a  father;  I  will  not  inflict  a 
shock  on  the  youthful  minds  of  my  own 
children,  neither  will  I  be  instrumental  in 
conveying  it  to  those  of  others.  I  will  make 
such  use  of  the  Memoir  as  may  answer  the 
purpose  I  have  in  view,  but  I  will  not  be  the 
medium  of  revealing  the  secrets  of  the  pris- 
on-house. It  is  sufiicient  to  state  that  Cow^ 
per  meditated  the  crime  of  self-destrovtion, 
and  that  he  was  arrested  in  his  purpose  hr 
an  Almighty  arm.  To  quote  his  own  eoi* 
phatic  words,  **  Unless  my  Eternal  Father  :a 
Christ  Jesus  had  interposed  to  disannul  bit 
covenant  with  death,  and  my  agreement  «irith 
hell,  that  I  might  hereafter  be  admitttsi  into 
the  covenant  of  mercy,  I  had  by  this  time 
been  the  just  object  of  his  boundleaa  %eiw 
geance." 

All  expectations  of  being  able  to  hold  the 
office  in  parliament  being  now  at  an  end,  he 
despatched  a  friend  to  his  relative  at  the 
coffee-house.] 

As  soon,  he  observes,  as  the  latter  antTed» 
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t  apprised  him  of  the  attempt  I  had  been 
making.  His  words  were,  ^My  dear  Mr. 
Cowper,  you  terrify  me;  to  be  sure  you  can- 
not hold  the  office  at  this  rate.  Where  is 
the  deputation  f*  I  gave  him  the  key  of  the 
drawers  where  it  was  deposited;  and,  his 
business  requiring  his  immediate  attendance, 
he  took  it  away  with  him ;  and  thus  ended 
mil  my  connexion  with  the  parliament  house. 

To  this  moment  I  had  felt  no  concern  of  a 
spiritual  kind.  Ignorant  of  original  sin,  in- 
sensible of  the  guilt  of  actual  transgression, 
I  understood  neither  the  law  nor  the  Gospel; 
the  condemning  nature  of  the  one,  nor  the 
restoring  mercies  of  the  other.  I  was  as 
much  unacquainted  with  Christ,  in  all  his 
saving  offices,  as  if  his  blessed  name  had 
never  reached  me.  Now,  therefore,  a  new 
scene  opened  upon  me.  Conviction  of  sin 
took  place,  especially  of  that  junt  committed; 
the  meanness  of  it,  as  well  as  its  atrocity, 
were  exhibited  to  me  in  colors  so  inconceiv- 
ably strong,  that  I  despised  myself,  with  a 
contempt  not  to  be  imagined  or  expressed, 
for  having  attempted  it  This  sense  of  it 
secured  me  from  the  repetition  of  a  crime, 
which  I  could  not  now  reflect  on  without  ab- 
horrence. 

A  ^nse  of  God's  wrath,  and  a  deep  despair 
of  escaping  it,  instantly  succeeded.  The  fear 
of  death  became  much  more  prevalent  in  me 
than  ever  the  desire  of  it  had  been. 

A  frequent  flashing,  like  that  of  fire,  before 
my  eyes,  and  an  excessive  pressure  upon  the 
brain,  made  me  apprehensive  of  an  apoplexy. 

By  the  advice  or  my  dear  friend  and  bene- 
factor, who  called  upon  me  again  at  noon,  I 
sent  for  a  physician,  and  told  him  the  fact, 
and  the  stroke  I  apprehended.  He  assured 
me  there  was  no  danger  of  it,  and  advised 
roe  by  all  means  to  retire  into  the  country. 
Being  made  easy  in  that  particular,  and  not 
knowing  where  to  better  myself,  I  continued 
in  my  chambers,  where  the  solitude  of  my 
situation  left  me  at  full  liberty  to  attend  to 
my  spiritual  state ;  a  matter  I  had  till  this 
day  never  sufficiently  thought  of. 

At  this  lime  I  v^ote  to  my  brother,  at 
Cambridge,  to  inform  him  of  the  distress  I 
had  been  in,  and  the  dreadful  method  I  had 
taken  to  deliver  myself  from  it;  assuring 
him,  as  I  faithfully  might,  that  I  had  laid 
sAide  all  such  horrid  intentions,  and  was  de- 
sirous to  live  as  long  as  it  would  please  the 
Almighty  to  permit  me. 

B(y  sins  were  now  set  in  array  against  me, 
sod  1  be^n  to  see  and  feel  that  f  had  lived 
without  God  in  the  world.  As  I  walked  to 
and  fro  in  my  chamber,  I  said  within  myself, 
*  There  never  was  so  abandoned  a  wretch^  so 
great  a  sinner.*"  All  my  worldly  sorrows 
seemed  as  though  they  had  never  been ;  the 
tarrors  which  succeeded  thero  seemed  so 
^rest  and  so  much  more  afflicting.     One 


moment  I  thought  myself  shut  out  from 
mercy  by  one  chapter ;  the  next  by  another. 
The  sword  of  the  Spirit  seemed  to  guard  the 
tree  of  life  from  my  touch,  and  to  flame 
against  me  in  every  avenue  by  which  I  at- 
tempted to  approach  it  I  particularly  re- 
member, that  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree  was  to  me  an  inconceivable  source  of 
anguish ;  and  I  applied  it  to  myself  with  a 
strong  persuasion  in  my  mind  that,  when  the 
Saviour  pronounced  a  curse  upon  it,  he  had 
me  in  his  eye,  and  pointed  that  curse  directly 
at  me. 

I  turned  over  all  Archbishop  Tillotson's 
sermons,  in  hopes  of  finding  one  upon  the 
subject,  and  consulted  my  brother  upon  the 
true  meaning  of  it ;  desirous,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  a  different  interpretation  of  the  matter 
than  my  evil  conscience  would  suffer  me  to 
fasten  on  it  **  O  Lord,  thou  didst  vex  me 
with  all  thy  storms,  all  thy  billows  went  over 
me ;  thou  didst  run  upon  me  like  a  giant  in 
the  night  season,  thou  didst  scare  me  with 
visions  in  the  night  season." 

In  every  book  I  opened,  I  found  something 
that  struck  me  to  the  heart  I  remember  tak- 
ing up  a  volume  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
which  lay  upon  the  table  in  my  kinsman's 
lodginffs,  and  the  first  sentence  which  I  saw 
was  this :  '*  The  justice  of  the  gods  is  in  it** 
My  heart  instantly  replied,  **  It  is  a  truth  ;** 
anl  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  as  I  found 
something  in  every  author  to  condemn  me, 
so  it  was  the  first  sentence,  in  general,  I 
pitched  upon.  Everything  preached  to  me, 
and  everything  preached  the  curse  of  the  law. 

I  was  now  strongly  tempted  to  use  lauda- 
num, not  as  a  poison,  but  as  an  opiate,  to 
compose  my  spirits ;  to  stupefy  my  awakened 
and  feeling  mind,  harassed  with  sleepless 
nights  and  days  of  uninterrupted  minery. 
But  God  forbad  it,  who  would  have  nothing 
to  interfere  with  the  quickening  work  he  had 
begun  in  me ;  and  neither  the  want  of  rest, 
nor  continued  agony  of  mind,  could  bring 
me  to  the  use  of  it:  I  hated  and  abhorred 
the  very  smell  of  it 

Having  an  obscure  notion  about  the  effi- 
cacy of  faith,  I  resolved  upon  an  experiment 
to  prove  whether  I  had  laith  or  not  For 
this  purpose,  I  resolved  to  repeat  the  Creed : 
when  I  came  to  the  second  period  of  it,  all 
traces  of  the  former  were  struck  out  of  my 
memory,  nor  could  I  recollect  one  syllable  ot 
the  matter.  While  I  endeavored  to  recover 
it,  and  when  just  upon  the  point,  I  perceived 
a  sensation  in  my  brain,  like  a  tremulous  vi- 
bration in  all  the  fibres  of  it  By  this  means 
I  lost  the  words  in  the  very  instant  when  I 
thought  to  have  laid  hold  of  them.  This 
threw  me  into  an  agony ;  but  growing  a  little 
calmer,  I  made  an  attempt  for  the  third  time; 
here  again  I  failed  in  the  same  manner  as 
before. 
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In  this  condition  my  brother  found  me,  and 
the  first  words  I  spoke  to  him  were,  ^  Oh ! 
brother,  I  am  lost !  think  of  eternity,  and 
then  think  what  it  is  to  be  lost !"  I  had,  in- 
deed, a  sense  of  eternity  impressed  upon  my 
mind,  which  seemed  almost  to  amount  to  a 
full  comprehension  of  it 

My  brother,  pierced  to  the  heart  with  the 
siffht  of  my  misery,  tried  to  comfort  me,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  I  refused  comfort,  and 
my  mind  appeared  to  me  in  such  colors,  that 
to  administer  it  to  me  was  only  to  exasperate 
me,  and  to  mock  my  fears. 

At  length,  I  remembered  my  friend  Martin 
Madan,  and  sent  for  him.  I  used  to  think 
him  an  enthusiast,  but  now  seemed  convinced 
that,  if  there  was  any  balm  in  Gilead,  he 
must  administer  it  to  me.  On  former  occa^ 
sions,  when  my  spiritual  concerns  had  at  any 
time  occurred  to  me,  I  thought  likewise  on 
the  necessity  of  repentance.  I  knew  that 
many  persons  had  spoken  of  shedding  tears 
for  sin ;  but  when  1  asked  myself,  whether 
the  time  would  ever  come  when  I  should 
weep  for  mine,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  stone 
might  sooner  do  it 

Not  knowing  that  Christ  was  exalted  to 
give  repentance,  I  despaired  of  ever  attaining 
to  it  My  friend  came  to  me ;  we  sat  on  the 
bed-side  together,  and  he  began  to  declare  to 
me  the  gospel.  He  spoke  of  original  sin, 
and  the  corruption  of  every  man  bom  into 
the  world,  whereby  every  one  is  a  child  of 
wrath.  I  perceived  something  like  hope 
dawning  in  my  heart  This  doctrine  set  me 
more  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  made  my  condition  appear  less  desperate. 

Next  he  insisted  on  the  all-atoning  efficacy 
of  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  his  righteousness, 
for  our  justification.  While  I  heard  this  part 
of  his  discourse,  and  the  scriptures  on  which 
he  founded  it,  my  heart  began  to  bum  within 
me,  my  soul  was  pierced  with  a  sense  of  my 
bitter  ingratitude  to  so  merciful  a  Saviour; 
and  those  tears,  which  I  thought  impossible, 
burst  forth  freely.  I  saw  clearly  that  my 
case  required  such  a  remedy,  and  had  not  the 
least  doubt  within  me  but  that  this  was  the 
gospel  of  salvation. 

Lastly,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  a  lively 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ ;  not  an  assent  only  of 
the  understanding,  but  a  faith  of  application, 
an  actual  laying  hold  of  it,  and  embracing  it 
as  a  salvation  wrought  out  for  me  personally. 
Here  I  failed,  and  deplored  my  want  of  such 
a  f  lith.  He  told  me  it  was  the  gift  of  God, 
which  he  trusted  he  would  bestow  upon  me. 
I  could  only  reply,  **  I  wish  he  would :"  a  very 
irreverent  petition  ;*  but  a  very  sincere  one, 
and  such  as  the  blessed  God,  in  his  due  time, 
was  pleased  to  answer. 

My  brother,  finding  that  I  had  received 

*  It  oou]d  bardlf  be  called  iirererent,  unleat  the  man' 
oer  in  which  it  was  uttered  rendered  it  rach. 


consolation  fh>m  Mr.  Madan,  waa  rtry  anx- 
ious that  I  should  take  the  earliest  opportn- 
nity  of  conversing  with  him  again ;  and,  for 
this  purpose,  preyed  me  to  go  to  him  imme- 
diately. I  was  for  putting  it  ofi^  bat  my 
brother  seemed  impatient  of  delay ;  and»  at 
length,  prevailed  on  me  to  set  out  I  men* 
tion  this,  to  the  honor  of  his  candor  and  hu- 
manity ;  which  would  suffer  no  difference  of 
sentiments  to  interfere  with  them.  My  wek 
fare  was  his  only  object,  and  aU  pr^udicea 
fled  before  his  zeal  to  procure  it  May  he 
receive,  for  his  recompense,  all  that  happineaa 
the  gospel,  which  I  then  first  became  ac- 
quainted with,  is  alone  able  to  impart ! 

Easier,  indeed,  I  was,  but  far  from  eas^. 
The  wounded  spirit  within  me  waa  leas  m 
pain,  but  by  no  means  healed.  What  I  had 
experienced  waa  but  the  beginning  of  sor- 
rows, and  a  long  train  of  still  greater  terrors 
was  at  hand,  f  slept  my  three  hours  weU, 
and  then  awoke  with  ten  times  a  stronger 
alienation  from  God  than  ever. 

At  eleven  o'clock  mv  brother  called  upon 
me,  and,  in  about  an  hour  after  his  arrival, 
that  distemper  of  mind,  which  I  had  so  ar- 
dently wished  for,  actually  seized  me. 

While  I  traversed  the  apartment  expect- 
ing every  moment  the  earth  would  open  ber 
mouth  and  swallow  me,  my  conscience  scair- 
ing  me,  and  the  city  of  refUge  out  of  reach 
and  out  of  sight,  a  strange  and  horrible  dark- 
ness fell  upon  me.  If  it  were  possible  that 
a  heavy  blow  could  light  on  the  brain,  with- 
out touching  the  skufl,  such  waa  the  sena^ 
tion  I  felt  I  clapped  my  hand  to  my  fore- 
head, and  cried  aloud  through  the  pain  it  gave 
me.  At  every  stroke  my  thoughts  and  ex- 
pressions became  more  wild  and  incoherent; 
all  that  remained  clear  was  the  sense  of  ain, 
and  the  expectation  of  punishment  These 
kept  undisturbed  possession  all  through  mj 
illness,  without  interruption  or  abatement. 

My  brother  instantly  observed  the  change* 
and  consulted  with  my  friends  on  the  best 
mode  to  dispose  of  me.  It  was  agreed 
among  them,  that  I  should  be  carried  to  St 
Alban  s,  where  Dr.  Cotton  kept  a  house  for 
the  reception  of  such  patients,  and  with 
whom  I  was  known  to  have  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance. Not  onl^  his  skill  as  a  phrsi- 
cian  recommended  him  to  their  choice,  Iwt 
his  well-known  humanity  and  sweetneas  of 
temper.  It  will  be  proper  to  draw  a  rtH 
over  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house :  lei  it 
suffice  to  say,  that  the  low  state  of  bodv  aad 
mind  to  which  1  was  reduced  was  perlrctly 
well  calculated  to  humble  the  natural  vain- 
glory and  pride  of  my  heart 

These  are  the  efficacious  means  which  In- 
finite Wisdom  thought  meet  to  make  use  of 
for  that  purpose.  A  sense  of  self-loftthin^ 
and  abhorrence  ran  through  all  my  Etranity. 
Conviction  of  sin,  and  expectation  of  ' 
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judgment,  never  left  me,  from  the  7th  of  De- 
cember 1763,  until  the  middle  of  July  fol- 
lowing. The  accuser  of  the  brethren  was 
ever  busy  with  me  night  and  day,  bringing 
to  my  recollection  in  (keams  the  commission 
of  long-forgotten  sins,  and  charging  upon 
my  conscience  things  of  an  indifferent  nature 
aa  atrocious  crimes. 

All  that  passed  in  this  long  interval  of  eight 
months  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  con- 
viction of  sin,  and  despair  of  mercy.  But 
blci^ed  be  the  God  of  my  salvation  for  every 
fiigh  I  drew,  for  every  tear  I  shed ;  since  thus 
it  pleased  him  to  judge  me  here,  that  I  might 
not  be  judged  hereaner. 

After  five  months  of  continual  expectation 
that  the  divine  vengeance  would  overtake  me, 
I  became  so  familiar  with  despair  as  to  have 
contracted  a  sort  of  hardiness  and  indiffer- 
ence as  to  the  event  I  began  to  persuade 
myself  that,  while  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence was  suspended,  it  would  be  for  my  in- 
terest to  indulge  a  less  horrible  train  of  ideas 
than  I  had  been  accustomed  to  muse  upon. 
By  the  means  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  doctor,  laughed  at  his  stories,  and 
told  him  some  of  my  own  to  match  them ; 
still,  however,  carrying  a  sentence  of  irrevo- 
cable doom  in  my  heart. 

He  observed  the  seeming  alteration  with 
pleasure.  Believing,  as  well  he  might,  that 
my  smiles  were  sincere,  he  thought  my  re- 
covery well-nigh  completed ;  but  they  were, 
in  remity,  like  the  green  surface  of  a  morass, 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  but  a  cover  for  nothing 
bat  rottenness  and  filth.  The  only  thing  thai 
could  promote  and  effectuate  my  cure  was  yet 
wanting;  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
redemption  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

In  about  three  months  more  TJuly  25, 
1764)  my  brother  came  from  Cambridge  to 
visit  me.  Dr.  C.  having  told  him  that  he 
thought  me  greatly  amended,  he  was  rather 
disappointed  at  finding  me  almost  as  silent 
and  reserved  as  ever ;  for  the  first  sight  of 
bim  struck  me  with  many  painful  sensations 
both  of  sorrow  for  my  own  remediless  con- 
dition and  envy  of  his  happiness. 

As  soon  as  we  were  left  alone,  he  asked 
me  how  I  found  myself;  I  answered,  "As 
much  better  as  despair  can  make  me."  We 
wt'jjt  together  into  the  garden.  Here,  on 
exurcj^sing  a  settled  assurance  of  sudden 
jua;:ment,  he  protested  to  me  that  it  was  all 
a  delusion;  and  protested  so  strongly,  that 
I  could  not  help  giving  some  attention  to 
him.  I  barat  into  tears,  and  cried  out, "  If  it 
be  a  delusion,  then  am  I  the  happiest  of  be- 
IngH."  Something  like  a  ray  of  hope  was 
shot  into  my  heart:  but  still  I  was  afraid  to 
indulge  it  We  dined  together,  and  I  spent 
the  iSftemoon  in  a  more  cheerful  manner. 
Sometiiing  »eemed  to  whi^jwr  lo  me  every 
moment,  **  Still  there  is  mercy.' 


Even  after  he  left  me,  this  change  of  sen- 
timent gathered  ground  continually ;  yet  my 
mind  was  in  such  a  fluctuating  state,  that  I 
can  only  call  it  a  vague  presage  of  better 
things  at  hand,  without  being  able  to  assign 
a  reason  for  it  The  servant  observed  a 
sudden  alteration  in  me  for  the  better ;  and 
the  man,  whom  I  have  ever  since  retained  in 
my  service,*  expressed  great  joy  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

I  went  to  bed  and  slept  well.  In  the 
morning,  I  dreamed  that  the  sweetest  boy  I 
ever  saw  came  dancing  up  to  my  bedside ; 
he  seemed  just  out  of  leading-stnngs,  yet  I 
took  particular  notice  of  the  firmness  and 
steadiness  of  his  tread.  The  sight  affected 
me  with  pleasure,  and  served  at  least  to  har- 
monize my  spirits ;  so  that  I  awoke  for  the 
first  time  with  a  sensation  of  delight  on  my 
mind.  Still,  however,  I  knew  not  where  to 
look  for  the  establishment  of  the  comfort  I 
felt ;  my  joy  was  as  much  a  mystery  to  my- 
self as  to  those  about  me.  The  blessed 
God  was  preparing  for  me  the  clearer  light 
of  his  countenance,  by  this  first  dawning  of 
that  light  upon  me. 

Within  a  few  days  of  my  first  arrival  at 
St  Alban's,  I  had  thrown  aside  the  word  of 
God,  as  a  book  in  which  I  had  no  longer 
any  interest  or  portion.  The  only  instance, 
in  which  I  can  recollect  readin?  a  single 
chapter,  was  about  two  months  l)efore  my 
recovery.  Having  found  a  Bible  on  the 
bench  in  the  garden,  I  opened  upon  the  11th 
of  St  John,  where  Lazarus  is  raised  from 
the  dead;  and  saw  so  much  benevolence, 
mercy,  goodness,  and  sympathy  with  miser- 
able man,  in  our  Saviour's  conduct,  that  I 
almost  shed  tears  even  after  the  relation  ; 
little  thinking  that  it  was  an  exact  type  of 
the  mercy  which  Jesus  was  on  the  point  of 
extending  towards  myself.  I  sighed,  and 
said,  ^  Oh,  that  I  had  not  rejected  so  good  a 
Redeemer,  that  I  had  not  forfeited  all  his 
favors!"  Thus  was  my  heart  softened, 
though  not  yet  enlightened.  I  closed  the 
book,  without  intendmg  to  open  it  again. 

Having  risen  with  somewhat  of  a  more 
cheerful  feeling,  I  repaired  to  my  room, 
where  breakfast  waited  for  me.  While  I 
sat  at  table,  I  found  the  cloud  of  horror, 
which  had  so  long  hung  over  me,  was  every 
moment  passing  away;  and  every  moment 
came  fraught  with  hope.  I  was  continually 
more  and  more  persuaded  that  I  was  not  ut- 
terly doomed  to  destruction.  The  way  of 
salvation  was  still,  however,  hid  from  my 
eyes ;  nor  did  I  see  it  at  all  clearer  than  be- 
fore my  illness.  I  only  thought  that  if  it 
would  please  God  to  spare  me,  I  would  lead 
a  better  life;  and  that  I  would  yet  escape 
hell,  if  a  religious  observance  of  my  duty 
would  secure  me  from  it 

*  Samuel  Roberta. 
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Thus  may  the  terror  of  the  Lord  make  a 
pharisee ;  hut  only  the  sweet  voice  of  mercy  in 
the  gospel  can  meSie  a  Christian, 

SWe  are  now  arrived  at  the  eventful  crisis 
yowper's  conversion  and  restoration,  which 
is  thus  recorded  in  his  own  words.] 

But  the  happy  period  which  was  to  shake 
off  my  fetters,  and  afford  me  a  clear  opening 
of  the  free  niercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus, 
was  now  arrived.  I  flung  myself  into  a  chair 
near  the  window,  and,  seeing  a  Bible  there, 
ventured  once  more  to  apply  to  it  for  comfort 
and  instruction.  The  first  verse  I  saw  was 
the  25th  of  the  3rd  of  Romans;  **Whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God." 

Immediately  I  received  strength  to  believe 
it,  and  the  full  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness shone  upon  me.  I  saw  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  atonement  he  had  made,  my 
pardon  sealed  in  his  blood,  and  all  the  fulness 
and  completeness  of  his  justification.  In  a 
moment  I  believed,  and  received  the  gospel. 
Whatever  my  friend  Madan  had  said  to  me, 
long  before,  revived  in  all  its  clearness,  with 
demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  with  power. 
Unless  the  Almighty  arm  had  been  under  me, 
I  think  I  should  have  died  with  gratitude  and 
joy.  My  eves  filled  with  tears,  and  my  voice 
choked  with  transport,  I  could  only  look  up 
to  heaven  in  silent  fear,  overwhelmed  with 
love  and  wonder.  But  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  best  described  in  his  own  words,  it 
is  **joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory." 
Thus  was  ray  heavenly  Father  in  Christ 
Jesus  pleased  to  give  me  the  full  assurance 
of  faith,  and  out  of  a  strong,  stony,  unbe- 
lieving heart  to  raise  up  a  child  unto  Abra- 
ham. How  glad  should  I  now  have  been 
to  have  spent  every  moment  in  prayer  and 
thanksgiving ! 

I  lost  no  opportunity  of  repairing  to  a 
throne  of  grace ;  but  flew  to  it  with  an  ear- 
nestness irresistible,  and  never  to  be  satis- 
fied. Could  I  help  it?  Could  I  do  other- 
wise than  love  and  rejoice  in  my  reconciled 
Father  in  Christ  Jesus  ?  The  Lord  had  en- 
larged mv  heart,  and  I  ran  in  the  way  of  his 
commandments.  For  many  succeeding  weeks 
tears  were  ready  to  flow,  if  I  did  but  speak 
of  the  gospel,  or  mention  the  name  of  Jesus. 
To  rejoice  day  and  night  was  all  my  employ- 
ment Too  happy  to  sleep  much,  I  thought 
it  was  but  lost  time  tliat  was  spent  in  slum- 
ber. O  that  the  ardor  of  my  first  love  had 
continued !  But  I  have  known  many  a  life- 
less and  unhallowed  hour  since ;  long  inter- 
vals of  darkness,  interrupted  by  short  returns 
of  peace  and  joy  in  believing. 

My  physician,  ever  watchful  and  apprehen- 
uve  for  my  welfare,  was  now  alarmed  lest 


the  sudden  transition  from  despair  to  joy 
should  terminate  in  a  &ta)  frenzy.  Bat  **-  the 
Lord  was  my  strength  and  mv  song,  and  was 
beeome  my  salvation.*^  I  said,  "  1  shall  not 
die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the 
Lord;  he  has  chastened  me  sore,  but  not 
given  me  over  unto  death.  O  give  ihaiiks  on- 
to the  Lord,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.'' 

In  a  short  time,  Dr.  C.  became  satibfied, 
and  acquiesced  in  the  soundnut^  of  my  cure : 
and  much  sweet  communion  I  had  with  him, 
concerning  the  things  of  our  salvation.  He 
visited  me  every  morning  while  I  stayed  with 
him,  which  was  near  twelve  months  after  my 
recovery,  and  the  gospel  was  tlie  delightfol 
theme  of  our  conversation. 

No  trial  has  befallen  me  since,  but  what 
might  be  expected  in  a  state  of  warfare. 
Satan,  indeed,  has  changed  bis  battery.  Be*> 
fore  my  conversion,  sensual  gratification  w^a 
the  weapon  with  which  he  sought  to  destroy 
me.  Being  naturally  of  an  easy,  quiet  di^ 
position,  I  was  seldom  tempted  to  anger ;  yet 
that  passion  it  is  which  now  gives  me  the 
most  disturbance,  and  occasions  the  sharpest 
conflicts.  But  Jesus  being  my  strength,  I 
fight  against  it;  and  if  I  am  not  conqaerory 
yet  I  am  not  overcome. 

I  now  employed  my  brother  to  seek  out 
an  abode  for  me  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Cambridge,  being  determined  by  the  Lord's 
leave,  to  see  London,  the  scene  of  my  former 
abominations,  no  more.  I  hod  still  one  place 
of  preferment  left,  which  seemed  to  bind 
me  under  the  necessity  of  returning  thither 
again.  But  I  resolved  to  break  the  bond, 
chiefly  because  my  peace  of  conscience  u  aa 
in  question.  I  held,  for  some  years,  the 
office  of  commissioner  of  bankrupts  witb 
about  602.  per  annum.  Con^ious  of  my 
ignorance  of  the  law,  I  could  not  tAke  the 
accustomed  oath,  and  resigned  it;  thereby 
releasing  myself  from  an  occasion  of  gre:a 
sin,  and  every  obligation  to  return  to  Lod- 
don.  By  this  means,  I  reduced  myself  to 
an  income  scarcely  sufficient  for  my  aminlcu- 
ance ;  but  I  would  rather  have  starved  in 
reality  than  deliberately  offend  against  my 
Saviour ;  and  his  great  mercy  has  since  raised 
me  up  such  friends,  as  have  enabled  me  to 
enjoy  all  the  comforts  and  convenience*  of 
life.  I  am  well  assured  that,  while  I  live, 
^'  bread  shall  be  given  me,  and  water  sdiaU  be 
sure,"  according  to  his  mcious  promMe. 

After  my  brother  had  made  many  unme- 
cessful  attempts  to  procure  me  a  dweltai^ 
near  him,  I  one  day  poured  out  my  »otil  in 
prayer  to  God,  beseeching  him  that,  wberervr 
he  should  be  pleased^  in  his  fatheriy  meiey, 
to  lead  me,  it  might  be  in  the  society  of  those 
who  feared  his  name,  and  loved  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity ;  a  prayer  of  whiek 
I  have  good  |eason  to  a«^»ow}odge  hia 
cious  acceptance. 
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In  the  beginning  of  June,  1765, 1  received 
a  letter  from  my  brother,  to  say  he  hod  taken 
lodgings  for  me  at  Huntingdon,  which  he 
believed  would  suit  me.  Though  it  was  six- 
teen miles  from  Cambridge,  I  was  resolved 
to  take  them ;  for  I  had  been  two  months  in 
perfect  health,  and  my  circumstances  required 
a  less  expensive  way  of  life.  It  was  with 
ffreat  reluctance,  however,  that  I  thought  of 
leaving  the  place  of  my  second  nativity;  I 
had  so  much  leisure  there  to  study  the  bless- 
ed word  of  God,  and  had  enjoyed  so  much 
happiness ;  but  God  ordered  everything  for 
me  like  an  indulgent  Father,  and  had  pre- 
pared a  more  comfortable  place  of  residence 
than  I  could  have  chosen  for  myself. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  1765,  having  spent 
more  than  eighteen  months  at  St  Alban's, 
partly  in  bondage,  and  partly  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  had  made  me  free,  I  took 
my  leave  of  the  place  at  four  in  the  morning, 
and  set  out  for  Cambridge. 

The  servant,  whom  I  lately  mentioned  as 
rejoicing  in  my  recovery,  attended  me.  He 
had  maintained  such  an  affectionate  watch- 
fulness over  me  during  my  whole  illness,  and 
waited  on  me  with  so  much  patience  and 

fentleness,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  him 
ehind,  though  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
the  Doctor  was  prevailed  on  to  part  with 
liim.  The  strongest  argument  or  all  was 
the  earnest  desire  he  expressed  to  follow 
me.  He  seemed  to  have  been  providentially 
thrown  in  my  way,  having  entered  Dr.  C.'s 
service  just  time  enough  to  attend  me ;  and 
I  have  strong  ground  to  hope,  that  God  will 
use  me  as  an  instrument  to  bring  him  to  a 
knowledge  of  Jesus.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
with  how  delightful  a  sense  of  his  protection 
and  fatherly  care  of  me,  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  favor  me,  during  the  whole 
journey. 

I  remembered  the  pollution  which  is  in  the 
world,  and  the  sad  share  I  had  in  it  myself; 
and  my  heart  ached  at  the  thought  of  enter- 
ing it  again.  The  blessed  God  had  endued 
nae  with  some  concern  for  his  glory,  and  I 
was  fearful  of  hearing  it  traduced  by  oaths 
and  blasohemies,  the  common  language  of 
this  highly  favored,  but  ungrateful  country.* 
But  **  fear  not,  I  am  with  thee,"  wa«  njy  com- 
fort. I  passed  the  whole  journey  in  silent 
communion  with  God ;  and  those  hours  are 
amongst  the  happiest  I  have  known. 

1  repaired  to  Huntingdon  the  Saturday 
after  my  arrival  at  Cambridge.  My  brother, 
who  had  attended  me  thither,  had  no  sooner 
left  me  than^  finding  myself  surrounded  by 
strangers  and  in  a  strange  place,  my  spirits 
began  to  sink,  and  I  felt  (sucli  were  the  oack- 

*  Thenr  U  conridemble  tmprovein<*nt  in  ptiblic  man- 
lien  aiooe  th\»  perlodi  iind  onth**  mid  blmtplu'raieit  would 
not  be  U>lejmU«(i  in  wril-bred  society.  Mriv  the  hnllowod 
Inflttcrnoe  of  the  <«oiiipel  be  Inctrnmontal  in  prtxlucing  a 
■aU  happier  change  f 


slidings  of  my  heart)  like  a  traveller  in  the 
midst  of  an  inhospitable  desert,  without  a 
friend  to  comfort  or  a  guide  to  direct  me.  I 
walked  forth,  towards  the  close  of  the  day 
in  this  melancholy  frame  of  mind,  and,  hav- 
ing  wandered  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
I  round  my  heart,  at  length,  so  powerfully 
drawn  towards  the  Lord,  that,  having  gained 
a  retired  and  secret  nook  in  the  comer  of 
a  field,  I  kneeled  down  under  a  bank,  and 
poured  forth  my  complaints  before  him.  It 
pleased  my  Saviour  to  hear  me,  in  that  this 
oppression  was  taken  off,  and  I  was  enabled 
to  trust  in  him  that  careth  for  the  stranger, 
to  roll  my  burden  upon  him,  and  to  rest  as- 
sured that,  wheresoever  he  might  cast  my 
lot,  the  God  of  all  consolation  would  still  be 
with  me.  But  this  was  not  all.  He  did  for 
me  more  than  either  I  had  asked  or  thought 

The  next  day,  I  went  to  church  for  the 
first  time  after  my  recovery.  Throughout 
the  whole  service,  I  had  much  to  do  to  re- 
strain my  emotions,  so  fully  did  I  see  the 
beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  My  heart 
was  full  of  love  to  all  the  congregation,  es- 
pecially to  them  in  whom  I  observed  an  air  of 
sober  attention.  A  grave  and  sober  person 
sat  in  the  pew  with  me;  him  I  have  since 
seen  and  often  conversed  with,  and  have 
found  him  a  pious  man,  and  a  true  servant 
of  the  blessed  Redeemer.  While  he  was 
singing  the  psalm,  I  looked  at  him,  and,  ob- 
serving him  intent  on  his  holy  employment, 
I  could  not  help  saying  in  my  heart,  with 
much  emotion,  "  Bless  you,  for  praising  Him 
whom  my  soul  loveth !" 

Such  was  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  me, 
that  he  gave  me  "  the  oil  of  joy  for  mouro- 
ing,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit 
of  heaviness;"  and  though  my  voice  was 
silent,  being  stopped  by  theintenseness  of 
what  I  felt,  yet  my  soul  sung  within  me,  and 
even  leaped  for  joy.  And  when  the  gospel 
for  the  day  was  read,  the  sound  of  it  was 
more  than  I  could  well  support  Oh,  what 
a  word  is  the  word  of  God,  when  the  Spirit 
quickens  us  to  receive  it,  and  gives  the  hear- 
ing ear,  and  the  understanding  heart !  The 
harmony  of  heaven  is  in  it,  and  discovers  its 
author.  The  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
was  the  portion.  I  saw  myself  in  that  glass 
so  clearly,  and  the  loving-kindness  or  my 
slighted  and  forgotten  Lord,  that  the  whole 
scene  was  realized  to  me,  and  acted  over  in 
my  heart 

I  went  immediately  after  church  to  the 
place  where  I  had  prayed  the  day  before,  and 
found  the  relief  I  had  there  received  was  but 
the  earnest  of  a  richer  blessing.  How  shall 
I  express  what  the  Lord  did  for  me,  except 
by  saying,  that  he  made  all  his  goodness  to 
pass  before  me !  I  seemed  to  speak  to  him 
i;ice  to  faee,  as  a  man  conversing  with  his 
friend,  except  tliat  my  speech  waa  only  in 
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tears  of  joy,  and  groanings  which  cannot  be 
uttered.  1  could  say,  indeed,  with  Jacob,  not 
"how  dreadful,"  but  how  lovely,  "is  this 
place!  This  is  none  other  than  the  house 
of  God." 

Four  months  I  continued  in  my  lodging. 
Some  few  of  the  neighbors  came  to  see  me, 
but  their  visits  were  not  very  frequent;  and, 
in  genera],  I  had  but  little  intercourse,  ex- 
cept with  my  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  was 
he  who  made  my  solitude  sweet,  and  the  wil- 
derness to  bloom  and  blossom  as  the  rose ; 
and  my  meditation  of  him  was  so  delightful 
that,  if  I  had  few  other  comforts,  neither  did 
I  want  any. 

One  day,  however,  towards  the  expiration 
of  this  period,  I  found  myself  in  a  state  of 
desertion.  That  communion  which  I  had  so 
long  been  able  to  maintain  with  the  Lord 
was  suddenly  interrupted.  I  began  to  dis- 
like uy  solitary  situation,  and  to  fear  I  should 
never  be  able  to  weather  out  the  winter  in 
so  lonely  a  dwelling.  Suddenly  a  thought 
struck  me,  which  I  shall  not  fear  to  call  a 
suggestion  of  the  good  providence  which  had 
brought  me  to  Huntingdon.  A  few  months 
before,  I  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Unwinds  &mily.  His  son,  though 
he  had  heard  that  I  rather  declined  society 
than  sought  it,  and  though  Mrs.  Unwin  her- 
self dissuaded  him  from  visiting  me  on  that 
account,  was  yet  so  strongly  inclined  to  it, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  objections  and  ar- 
guments to  the  contrary,  he  one  day  engaged 
himself,  as  we  were  coming  out  of  church, 
after  morning  prayers,  to  drink  tea  with  me 
that  afternoon.  To  my  inexpressible  joy,  I 
found  him  one  whose  notions  of  religion 
were  spiritual  and  lively;  one  whom  the 
Lord  had  been  training  up  from  his  infancy 
for  the  service  of  the  temple.  We  opened 
our  hearts  to  each  other  at  the  first  inter- 
view, and,  when  we  parted,  I  immediately 
retired  to  my  chamber,  and  prayed  the  Lord, 
who  had  been  the  author,  to  be  the  guardian 
of  our  friendship,  and  to  errant  to  it  fervency 
and  perpetuity  even  unto  death ;  and  I  doubt 
not  that  my  gracious  Father  heaird  this  prayer 
also. 

The  Sunday  following  I  dined  with  him. 
That  afternoon,  while  the  rest  of  the  family 
was  withdrawn,  I  had  much  discourse  with 
Mrs.  Unwin.  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  describe 
the  pleasure  I  had  in  conversing  with  her, 
because  she  will  be  one  of  the  first  who  will 
have  the  perusal  of  this  narrative.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say,  I  found  we  had  one  faith,  and 
had  been  baptized  with  the  same  baptism. 

When  I  returned  home,  I  gave  thanks  to 
God,  who  had  so  graciously  answered  my 
prayers,  by  bringing  me  into  the  society  of 
Christians.  She  has  since  been  a  means  in 
the  hand  of  God  of  supporting,  quickening, 
and  strengthening  me,  in  my  walk  with  him. 


It  was  long  before  I  thought  of  Any  other 
connexion  with  this  family  than  as  a  friend 
and  neighbor.  On  the  day,  however,  above 
mentioned,  while  I  was  revolving  in  my  mind 
the  nature  of  my  situation,  and  beginning, 
for  the  first  time,  to  find  an  irksomene^s  in 
such  retirement,  suddenly  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  probably  find  a  place  in  Mr 
Unwinds  fumily  as  a  boarder.  A  young  geo> 
tleman,  who  had  lived  with  him  as  a  pupi\ 
was  the  day  before  gone  to  Cambrid^  It 
appeared  to  me,  at  least,  possible,  that  f  might 
be  allowed  to  succeed  him.  fVom  the  mo- 
ment this  thought  struck  me,  such  a  tnmolt 
of  anxious  solicitude  seized  me,  that  for  two 
or  three  days  I  could  not  divert  my  mind  to 
any  other  subject  I  blamed  and  condemned 
myself  for  want  of  submission  to  the  Lord  s 
will ;  but  still  the  language  of  my  mutinous 
and  disobedient  heart  was,  "Give  me  the 
blessing,  or  else  I  die." 

About  the  third  evening  after  I  had  deter- 
mined upon  the  measure,  I,  at  length,  made 
shift  to  fasten  my  thoughts  upon  a  them« 
which  had  no  manner  of  connexion  with  it 
While  I  was  pursuing  my  meditations,  Mr. 
Unwin  and  family  quite  out  of  sight,  mj  at- 
tention was  suddenly  called  home  a^in  l^ 
the  words  which  had  been  continually  play- 
ing in  my  mind,  and  were,  at  length,  repeated 
with  such  importunity  that  I  could  not  help  re- 
garding them : — ^  The  Lord  God  of  truth  will 
do  this."  I  was  efiectuaJly  convincodt  that 
they  were  not  of  my  own  production,  and 
accordingly  I  received  from  them  some  as- 
surance  of  success;  but  my  unbelief  and 
fearfulness  robbed  me  of  much  of  the  com- 
fort they  were  intended  to  convey ;  though  I 
have  since  had  many  a  blessed  experience  of 
the  same  kind,  for  which  I  can  never  be  anfl 
ficiently  thankful.  I  immediately  began  to 
negotiate  the  afiair,  and  in  a  few  days  it  wxa 
entirely  concluded. 

I  took  possession  of  my  new  abode.  Nor. 
11,  1765.  I  have  found  it  a  place  of  reat 
prepared  for  me  by  God^s  own  band,  where 
he  has  blessed  me  with  a  thousand  menries, 
and  instances  of  his  fifttherly  protection ;  and 
where  he  has  given  me  abundant  meaaa  o€ 
furtherance  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lerd 
Jesu^  both  by  the  study  of  his  own  vord« 
and  communion  with  his  dear  disciples,  Alay 
nothing  but  death  interrupt  our  union ! 

Peace  be  with  the  reader,  through  faith  ia 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ    Amen ! 


Painful  as  this  memoir  is  in  some  of  its 
earlier  details,  yet  we  know  nothings  more 
simple  and  beautiful  in  narralive,  more  touch- 
ing and  in^nuous  in  sentiment  than  its  happy 
sequel  and  consummation.  It  resembles  fbe 
storm  that  desolates  the  plain,  hot  « hich  ts 
afterwards  succeeded  by  the  glowing 
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of  the  renovated  landscape.  No  document 
ever  furnished  an  ampler  refutation  of  the 
remark  that  ascribes  his  malady  to  the  oper- 
ation of  reh'gious  causes.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that  his  first  relief,  under  the  tyranny 
of  an  unfeeling  school-boy,  was  in  the  exer- 
cise of  prayer,  and  that  some  of  his  happiest 
niomenta,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Divine 
presence,  were  experienced  in  the  frame  of 
mind  which  he  de^icribes,  when  at  Southamp- 
ton— that  in  proportion  as  he  forgot  the 
heavenly  Monitor,  his  peace  vanished,  his 
passions  resumed  the  ascendency,  and  he 
presented  an  unhappy  compound  of  guilt  and 
wretchedness.  The  history  of  his  malady  is 
developed  in  his  own  memoir  with  all  the 
clearness  of  the  most  circumstantial  evidence. 
A  morbid  temperament  laid  the  foundation ; 
an  extreme  susceptibility  exposed  him  to  con- 
tinual nervous  irritation;  and  early  disap- 
pointments deepened  the  impression.  At 
length,  with  a  mind  unoccupied  by  study,  and 
undisciplined  by  self-command — contemplat- 
ing a  ^  public  exhibition  of  himself  as  mortal 
poison,"  he  sank  under  an  offer  which  a  more 
buoyant  spirit  would  have  grasped  as  an 
object  of  honorable  ambition.  In  this  state 
religion  found  him,  and  administered  the 
happy  cure. 

That  a  morbid  temperament  was  the  origi- 
nating cause  of  his  depression,  is  confirmed 
by  an  affecting  passage  in  one  of  his  poems. 

In  the  beautiful  and  much  admired  lines  on 
his  mother*s  picture,  there  is  the  following 
pathetic  remark : 

My  mother !  when  I  learn 'd  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  1 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  Juttoegun? 

In  dwelling  on  these  predisposing  causes,  the 
Editor  thinks  it  right  to  state,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  that  there  is  not  the  re- 
motest reason  for  supposing  that  any  heredi- 
tary malady  existed  in  the  family  of  Cowper 
sumcient  to  account  for  this  afflicting  dispen- 
sation. There  was  an  inflammatory  action 
of  his  blood,  and  peculiar  irritability  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  a  wise  and  salutary 
self-control  and  the  early  influence  of  relig- 
ious principles  might  have  subdued,  or  at 
least  modified.  Employment,  also,  or  the 
active  exercise  of  the  faculties,  seems  indis- 
pensable to  health  and  happiness.'^  He  who 
lives  without  an  allotted  occupation  is  sel- 
dom either  wise,  virtuous,  or  happy.  The 
mind  recoils  upon  itself,  and  is  consumed  by 
its  own  fires.  Providence,  after  the  Fall,  in 
mercy,  not  less  than  in  justice,  decreed  that 
man  should  live  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ; 
that,  in  the  same  moment  that  he  was  re- 
mmded  of  his  punishment,  he  might  find  the 

•  Cbwpm-  adopted  a  profoMloOi  bat  nerwr  punoed  it 
WtCb  potwfuffiiif* 


toil  itself  a  powerful  alleviation  to  his  suf- 
ferings, and  the  exercise  of  all  his  faculties 
the  road  to  competency,  to  usefulness,  and 
honor. 

Two  events  contributed  to  exercise  a  roost 
injurious  influence  on  the  morbid  mind  of 
Cowper,  not  recorded  in  his  own  Memoir. 
We  allude  to  the  death  of  his  friend.  Sir 
William  Russel,  and  his  hopeless  attachment 
to  Miss  Theodora  Cowper. 

Sir  William  was  the  contemporary  of  Cow- 
per at  Westminster,  and  his  most  intimate 
friend.  This  intercourse  was  continued  in 
their  riper  years,  on  the  footing  of  the  most  en- 
dearing friendship.  Unhappily,  young  Rus- 
sel was  cut  off  by  a  premature  death,*  while 
bathing  in  the  Thames,  amidst  all  the  open- 
ing prospects  of  life,  and  with  accomplish- 
ments and  virtues  that  adorned  his  rank  and 
station.  This  occurrence  inflicted  a  great 
moral  shock  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  Cowper. 

But  it  was  his  attachment  to  Miss  Theo- 
dora Jane  Cowper  that  formed  the  eventful 
era  in  his  early  life,  and  clouded  all  his  future 
prospects.  The  relation  of  this  fact  is  wholly 
omitted  by  Hayley,  in  compliance,  we  pre- 
sume, with  the  express  wishes  of  the  family. 
It  was,  indeed,  unaerstood  to  be  a  prohibited 
subject,  and  involved  in  much  mystery.  The 
name  of  this  lady  was  never  uttered  by 
Cowper,  nor  mentioned  in  his  presence; 
and,  after  his  death,  delicacy  towards  the  sur- 
vivor equally  imposed  the  duty  of  silence. 
The  brother-in-law  of  the  Editor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Johnson,  conscious  that  a  correspond- 
ence must  have  existed  between  the  poet 
and  the  fair  object  of  his  attachment,  re- 
quested to  know  whether  he  could  be  fur- 
nished with  any  documents,  and  permitted, 
without  a  violation  of  delicacy,  to  lay  them 
before  the  public.  The  writer  was  also  com- 
missioned oy  him  to  solicit  an  interview,  and 
to  urge  the  same  request,  but  without  suc- 
cess. An  intimation  was  at  length  conveyed 
that  no  documents  could  see  the  light  till 
after  the  decease  of  the  owner.  The  death 
of  this  lady,  in  the  year  1824,  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  removed  the  veil  of  secrecy, 
though  the  leading  facta  were  known  by  a 
small  circle  of  friends,  through  the  confiden- 
tial communications  of  Lady  Hesketh  and 
Dr.  Johnson.    We  now  proceed  to  the  de- 

*  Shortness  of  life  seems  to  have  been  pecnllar  to  this 
Tamily.  The  writer  well  remembers  the  two  last  baro* 
nets,  viz.,  Sir  John  Russel,  whose  form  was  so  wealc 
and  Tragile,  that,  when  resident  at  the  Unirersity  of  Ox- 
ford, he  was  supported  by  instruments  of  steel.  He  died 
attheearlyageof  twentv-ono.  Sndlv.  Sir  George  Russel, 
his  brother,  who  survived  only  till  his  twenty-second 
year.  The  editor  foHownd  him  to  his  frrave.  The  family 
residence  was  at  Chequers,  in  BucklnRhamshirc,  an  an- 
cient seat,  and  restored  at  great  expense  by  these  last  direct 
descendants  of  their  race.  Chequen  was  formerly  noted 
as  the  place  where  Hampden,  Oomwell,  and  a  few 
others,  held  their  secret  meeUngs,  and  concerted  their 
measures  of  opposition  against  the  government  of 
Charles  I.  The  estate  afterwards  devolved  to  Robert 
Gr«enhlU,  Esq. 
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tails  of  this  Iransaction.  Miss  Theodora 
Cowper  was  the  second  daughter  of  Ashley 
Cowper,  Esq.,  the  poefs  uncle,  and  sister  to 
Lady  Hesketh ;  she  was,  consequently,  own 
cousin  to  Cowper.  She  is  described  as  hav- 
ing been  a  young  lady  possessed  of  great  per- 
sonal attractions,  highly  accomplished,  and 
distinguished  by  the  qualities  that  engage 
affection  and  regard.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a 
person  of  Cowper's  susceptibility  yielded  to 
so  powerful  an  influence.  She  soon  became 
the  theme  of  his  poetical  effusions,  which 
have  since  been  communicated  to  the  public* 
They  are  juvenile  compositions,  but  interest- 
ing, as  forming  the  earliest  productions  of  his 
muse,  and  recording^  his  attachment  to  his 
cousin.  Miss  Theodora  Cowper  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  regards  of  her  ad- 
mirer, and  the  father  was  eventually  solicited 
to  ratify  her  choice.  But  Mr.  Ashley  Cow- 
per, attached  as  he  was  to  his  nephew,  and 
anxious  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
daughter,  could  by  no  means  be  induced  to 
listen  to  the  proposition.  His  objections 
were  founded,  first,  on  the  near  degree  of 
relationship  in  which  they  stood  to  each 
other ;  and  secondly,  on  the  inadequacy  of 
Cowper's  fortune.  From  this  resolution  no 
entreaty  could  induce  him  to  depart  The 
poet,  therefore,  was  compelled  to  cherish  a 
hopeless  passion,  which  no  lapse  of  time  was 
capable  of  effacing;  and  his  fair  cousin,  on 
her  part,  discovered  a  corresponding  fidelity. 

The  subsequent  melancholy  event,  record- 
ed in  the  Memoir,  at  once  extinguished  all 
further  hopes  on  the  subject 

How  powerfully  his  feelings  were  affected 
by  the  death  of  his  friend,  Sir  William,  and 
by  his  disappointment  in  love,  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  pathetic  lines,  referring  to 
Miss  Theodora  Cowper : — 

Doom'd  as  I  am,  in  solitude  to  waste 
The  present  moments,  and  remt  the  past ; 
Depnv'd  of  every  joy  I  valued  most, 
My  fViend  torn  from  me  and  my  mistress  lost ; 
Call  not  this  gloom  I  wear,  this  anxious  mien, 
The  dull  eflfect  of  humor,  or  of  spleen ! 
Still,  still  I  mourn  with  each  returning  day, 
Him,  snatch'd  by  fate  in  early  youth  away ; 
And  her — through  tedious  years  of  doubt  and 

pain 
FLx'd  in  her  choice  and  faithful — but  in  vain  ! 
O  prone  to  pity,  generous,  and  sincere, 
Whose  eye  ne  er  yet  refused  the  wretch  a  tear; 
Whose  heart  the  real  claim  of  friendship  knows, 
Nor  thinks  a  lover's  are  but  fancied  woes ; 
See  me — ere  yet  my  destin'd  course  half  done, 
Cast  forth  a  wand'rer  on  a  world  unknown ! 
See  me  neglected  on  the  world's  rude  coast, 
Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  lost ! 

Such  were  the   preparatory  causes  that 
weakened  and  depressed  the  mind  of  Cow- 
r.     The  immediate  and  exciting  cause  of 
is  unhappy  derangement  has  already  been 

•  Poems,  Uie  Eariy  ProducUoos  of  WUUsm  Oowper. 
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faithfully  disclosed  as  well  as  the  oocasioo 
that  ministered  to  its  cure. 

Pursuing  this  interesting  and  yet  painful 
subject  in  the  order  of  events,  it  appears  thAt, 
after  spending  nearly  ten  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  much  inward  peace,  be  was  visited  in 
the  year  1773,  at  01ney,with  a  return,  not  of 
his  original  derangement,  but  with  a  severe 
nervous  fever,  and  a  settled  depresaion  of 
spirits.  This  attack  began  to  subside  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1776,  though  his  full  pow- 
ers  were  not  recovered  till  some  time  after. 
What  he  suffered  is  feelingly  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Hill.  "  Other  distempers  only 
batter  the  walls;  but  they  Tnervous  fevers; 
creep  silently  into  the  citaael,  and  pat  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.*^ 

The  death  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John 
Cowper,  may  have  been  instrumental  to  this 
long  indisposition.  At  the  same  time  we 
think  that  his  situation  at  Olney  was  by  no 
means  favorable  to  his  health ;  and  that  more 
time  should  have  been  allotted  for  relaxation 
and  exercise* 

In  January,  1787,  he  experienced  a  fre^ 
attick,  though  surrounded  by  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  Weston;  which  seems  to  prove 
that  local  causes  were  not  so  influential  as 
some  have  suggested.  A  much  bettor  reason 
may  be  assigned  in  the  lamented  death  of  his 
endeared  friend,  Mr.  Unwin.  This  illness 
continued  eight  months,  and  greatly  enfee- 
bled his  health  and  spirits  ''This  lat»t  tem- 
pest," he  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton, 
"has  left  my  ner>'es  in  a  worse  condition 
than  it  found  them;  my  head,  expecioltj, 
though  better  informed,  is  more  infirm  than 
ever."f  In  December,  1791,  MrsL  Unwin  ex- 
perienced her  first  attack :  and  in  May,  1 792,  ft 
was  renewed  with  aggravated  symptoms,  dar- 
ing Hayley*s  visit  to  Weston.  He  deacribcii 
its  powerful  effect  on  Cowper^a  nerves  in  ex- 
pressive language,  and  none  can  be  more 
expressive  than  his  own,  at  the  cloi^s  of  the 
same  year.  "The  year  ninety-two  shall 
stand  chronicled  in  my  remembrance  a«  the 
most  melancholy  that  1  have  ever  knowu«  ex- 
cept the  few  weeks  that  1  spent  at  Eartham.'^t 
Cowper's  mental  depression  kept  pace  with 
the  spectacle  of  her  increasing  imbecility,  till 
at  length,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  theee 
accumulating  sorrows,  he  sank  under  the 
violence  of  the  shock. 

The  coincidence  of  these  fact*  is  worthy  of 
observation,  as  they  seem  to  prove  that'  the 
embers  of  tlie  original  constitutional  mAlaiiT 
never  became  extinct,  and  required  only  some 
powerful  stimulant  to  revive  tlie  flame.  Re- 
ligious feelings  unquestionably  concurred, 
because  whatever  predominates  in  the  mind 
furnishes  the  materials  of  excitentent :  b«t 
it  was  not  the  religion  of  a  creed,  for  wha] 


*  See  p.  58b 

X  See  LeUer,  Dec  91, 
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creed  ever  proclaimed  the  delusion  under 
which  Cowpcr  labored?*  His  persuasion 
was  in  opposition  to  his  creed,  for  he  knew 
that  he  was  once  saved,  and  yet  believed  that 
he  should  be  lost,  though  his  creed  assured 
him  that,  where  divine  grace  had  once  re- 
vealed its  saving  power,  it  never  failed  to 
perfect  its  work  m  mercy — ^that  the  Saviour's 
love  is  unchangeable,  and  that  whom  he  hath 
loved  he  loveth  unto  the  end  (John  xiii.  1). 
His  case,  therefore,  was  an  exception  to  his 
creed,  and  consequently  must  be  imputed  to 
the  operation  of  other  causes. 

We  trust  we  have  now  succeeded  in  tracing 
to  its  true  source  the  origin  of  Cowper's  mal- 
ady, and  that  the  numerous  facts  which  have 
been  urged  must  preclude  the  possibility  of 
future  misconception. 

There  are  some  distinguishing  features  in 
this  mysterious  malady  which  are  too  extraor- 
dinary not  to  be  specified.  We  notice  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Ist.  The  free  exercise  of  his  mental  pow- 
ers continued  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
depres.^on,  with  the  exception  of  two  inter- 
vals, from  1773  to  1776,  and  a  season  of 
eight  months  in  the  year  1787.  With  these 
intermisnions  of  study,  all  his  works  were 
written  in  moments  of  depression  and  un- 
ceasing nervous  excitement. 

It  still  further  shows  the  singular  mechan- 
ism of  his  wonderful  mind,  that  his  Montes 
Glaciales,  or  Ice  Islands,  exhibiting  decided 
marks  of  vigor  of  genius,  were  composed 
in  the  last  sta^o  of  his  malndy — within  five 
weeks  of  his  decease — when  his  heart  was 
lacerated  by  sorrow,  his  imagination  scared  by 
dreams,  and  the  heavens  over  his  head  were 
as  brass.  The  public  papers  had  announced 
n  phenomenon,  which  the  voyages  of  Cap- 
t4uns  Ross  and  Parry  have  now  made  more 
familiar,  viz.,  the  disruption  of  immense 
masses  of  ice  in  the  North  Pole,  and  their 
appearance  in  the  German  Ocean.  Cowper 
seized  this  incident  as  a  fit  subject  for  his 
poetic  powers,  and  produced  the  poem  from 
which  we  make  the  following  extract : — 

What  portents,  from  what  Oiatant  reffion.  ride, 
Unseen  till  now  in  ours,  th'  astonish  d  tide  1 — 
What  view  we  now  t  more  wondrous  still !     Be- 
hold 1 
Like  burnish'd  brass  they  Hhine.  or  hoaten  gold  ; 
And  all  around  the  prarra  pure  solendor  show, 
And  all  around  the  ruby's  nery  glow. 
Come  they  from  India,  where  the  burning  earth, 
AU  boanteous,  gives  her  richest  treasures  birth ; 
And  where  the  costly  gems,  that  beam  around 
The  brows  of  mighttest  potc'ntates,  are  found  1 
Noi     Never  sach  a  countless  dazzling  store 
Had  left,  unseen,  the  Ganges'  pcoplecf  shore — 
Whence  sprang  they  then  T 

*  Oowper  beliered  that  he  had  incumKl  the  Divtne 
dtopWa ■ore,  becmiM  he  did  out  oommll  the  crime  ortelf- 
dMtnictioo;  a  penuaaloii  to  manireiiUy  absurd  at  to 
'  aodentabto  proof  of  derangomeot. 


-Far  hence,  where  most  severe 


Bleak  Winter  well-nigh  saddens  all  the  year, 
Their  infant  growth  began.     He  bade  arise 
Their  uncouth  forms,  potentous  in  our  eyes. 
Oft,  as  dissolv'd  by  transient  suns,  the  snow 
Left  the  tall  cliiT  to  ioin  the  flood  below, 
He  caught,  and  curdled  with  a  freezing  blast 
The  current,  ere  it  reach'd  the  boundless  waste. 
By  slow  degrees  uprose  the  wondrous  pile 
And  long  successive  ages  roli'd  the  while. 
Till,  ceaseless  in  its  growth,  it  claim 'd  to  stand 
Tall  as  its  rival  mountains  on  the  land. 
Thus  stood,  and,  unremovable  by  skill 
Or  force  of  man,  had  stood  the  structure  still; 
But  that,  though  firmly  fixt,  supplanted  yet 
By  pressure  of  its  own  enormous  weight, 
It  left  the  shelving  beach — and,  with  a  sound 
That  shook  the  bellowing  waves  and  rocks  around, 
Self-launch'd,  and  swiftly,  to  the  briny  wave, 
As  if  instinct  with  strong  desire  to  lave, 
Down  went  the  ponderous  mass. 

See  Poems. 

2ndly.  His  malady,  however  oppressive  to 
himself,  was  not  perceptible  to  others. 

The  Editor  is  enabled  to  state  this  remark- 
able fact  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Lady  Throck- 
morton, and  John  Higgins,  Esq.,  of  Turvey 
Abbey,  formerly  of  Weston. 

There  was  nothing  in  his  general  manner, 
or  intercourse  with  society,  to  excite  the  sus- 
picion of  the  wretchedness  that  dwelt  within. 
Among  strangers  he  was  at  all  times  reserved 
and  silent,  but  in  the  circle  of  familiar  friends, 
where  restraint  was  banished,  not  only  did  he 
exhibit  no  marks  of  gloom,  but  he  could  par* 
ticipate  in  the  mirth  of  others,  or  inspire  it 
from  his  own  fertile  resources  of  wit  and  hu- 
mo».  The  prismatic  colors,  so. to  speak,  were 
discernible  through  the  descending  shower. 
The  bow  in  the  heavens  was  not  only  em- 
blematic of  his  imagination,  but  might  be  in- 
terpreted as  the  pledjjfe  of  promised  mercy. 
For  it  seemed  to  be  graciously  ordered  that  his 
lively  and  sportive  imagination  should  be  a 
relief  to  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  his  mind ; 
and  that,  in  vouchsafing  to  him  this  alleviation, 
God  proclaimed,  **  Behold,  I  do  set  my  bow  hi 
the  cloud,  it  shall  be  for  a  covenant  between 
me  and  thee." 

3rdly.  The  rare  union,  in  the  same  mind, 
of  a  rich  vein  of  humor  with  a  spirit  of  pro- 
found melancholy  wiw  never  perhaps  so  strik- 
ingly exemplified  as  in  the  celebrated  pro- 
duction of  John  Gilpin.  The  town  resounded 
with  its  praises.  Henderson  recited  it  to  over- 
flowing auditories;  Mr.  Henry  Thornton  ad- 
dressed it  to  a  large  party  of  friends  at  Mr. 
Newton's.  Laughter  might  be  said  to  hold 
both  his  sides,  and  the  gravest  were  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  power  of  comic  wit  We 
scarcely  know  a  more  extraordinary  phenom- 
enon than  what  is  furnished  by  the  history 
of  this  performance.  For  it  appears,  by  the 
author*s  own  testimony,  that  it  was  written 
^  in  the  saddest  mood,  and  but  for  that  saddest 
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mood,  perhaps,  had  never  been  written  at 
alL*^  It  is  also  known  that  this  depression 
was  not  incidental  or  temporary,  but  a  fixed 
and  settled  feeling;  that  he  was  in  fact  ab- 
sorbed, for  the  most  part,  in  the  profonndest 
melancholy ;  that  he  considered  himself  to  be 
cut  off  from  the  mercy  of  \^ts  God,  though 
his  life  was  blameless  and  without  reproach ; 
and  that,  finally,  having  enlightened  his  coun- 
try with  strains  of  the  sublimest  morality,  he 
died  the  victim  of  an  incurable  despair.  As 
a  contrast  to  the  inimitable  humor  of  John 
Gilpin,  let  us  now  turn  to  that  most  affecting 
representation  which  the  poet  draws  of  his 
own  mental  sufferings,  occasioned  by  the 
painful  depression  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  so  many  remarks. 

Look  where  he  comes — in  this  embowered  alcove 
Stnnd  close  concealed,  and  see  a  statue  move ; 
Lips  busy,  and  eves  fixt,  foot  falling  slow, 
Arais  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasped  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress, 
Such  as  its  symptoms  can  alone  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now ;  that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest  or  join  the  song, 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  commend, 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sport, 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short ; 
Both  fail  beneath  ajevcr^a  tecret  away, 
And  like  a  summer- brook  are  past  away. 
This  is  a  sight  for  pity  to  peruse, 
Till  she  resemble  faintly  what  she  views; 
Till  sympathy  contract  a  kindred  pain, 
Pierced  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vain. 
This,  of  all  maladies  that  man  infest, 
Claims  most  compassion,  and  receives  the  least. 

Sec  Poem  on  Retirement. 

The  minute  and  mournful  delineation  of 
mental  trouble  here  submitted  to  the  eye  of 
the  reader,  and  the  fact  of  this  living  image 
of  woe  beinff  a  portrait  of  Cowperdfawn  by 
his  own  hand,  impart  to  it  a  character  of  in- 
imitable patlios,  and  of  singular  and  indescrib- 
able interest 

The  physical  and  moral  solution  of  this 
evil,  and  its  painful  influence  on  the  mind,  till 
the  cure  is  administered  by  an  almighty  Phy- 
sician, are  beautifully  and  affectionately  de- 
scribed. 

Man  is  a  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  sight, 
Each  yielding  harmony,  disposed  arisht ; 
The  screws  reversed  (a  task  which  if  he  please 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease), 
T«n  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  ga  loose. 
Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use. 
Then  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  fair 
As  ever  recompensed  the  peasant^s  care, 
Nor  soil  declivities,  with  tufled  hills, 
Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills. 
Parks  in  which  art  preceptress  nature  weds, 
Nor  gardens  inteispersed  with  flowery  beds, 

«  See  p.  143. 


Nor  gales,  that  catch  the  scent  of  bkwmmg  gvove^ 
And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  rovea — 
Can  call  up  life  into  his  fiided  eye, 
That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by : 
No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  fe«lss 
No  cure  for  such,  till  Gkxl,  who  makes  them.  beak. 

Retirement. 

The  lines  which  follow  are  important,  ai 
proving  by  his  own  testimony  that,  so  far 
from  his  religious  views  being  the  occasion 
of  his  wretchedness,  it  was  to  this  source  alone 
that  he  looked  for  consolation  and  support. 

And  thou,  sad  sufferer  under  nameless  ill. 

That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skill; 

Improve  the  kind  occasion,  understand 

A  Father's  firown,  and  kiss  his  chastening  hand , 

To  thee  the  day-spring  and  the  blaze  of  noon. 

The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  moon. 

The  stars,  that,  spnnkled  o'er  the  vault  of  nighl. 

Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  bght. 

Shine  not,  or  undesirtd  and  hated  shine. 

Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine ; 

Yet  seek  Him,  in  his  &vor  Ufe  is  (bund, 

All  bliss  beside,  a  shadow  or  a  sound: 

Then  heaven,  echpsed  so  long,  and  thisdoU  eaith 

Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth! 

Nature,  assuming  a  more  lovely  face. 

Borrowing  a  beau^  from  the  works  of  grace. 

Shall  be  despised  and  overiooked  no  more, 

Shall  fill  thee  with  delights  unfelt  before. 

Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voice^ 

And  bid  her  mountains  and  her  hills  rejoice ; 

The  sound  shall  run  along  the  winding  vaJea, 

And  thou  enjoy  an  Eden  ere  it  fails. 

The  Editor  has  entered  thus  largely  into 
the  consideration  of  Cowper's  depreasive 
malady,  because  it  has  been  least  understood, 
and  subject  to  the  most  erroneous  miftrepr^ 
sentations,  affecting  the  character  of  Cowper 
and  the  honor  of  religion.  One  leading  ob> 
ject  of  the  writer^s,  in  engaging  in  the  prraent 
undertaking,  has  been  to  vindhsate  boUi  from 
so  injurious  an  imputation. 

We  have  now  to  lay  before  the  readet 
anoUier  most  interesting  document,  of  which 
Cowper  is  the  acknowledged  author.  It  con- 
tains the  affecting  account  of  the  last  illnesf 
and  peaceful  end  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John 
Cowper,  Fellow  of  Bennet  College,  Cam- 
bridge. The  original  manoscript  wa^  fiith- 
fully  transcribed  by  Newton,  and  then  pab- 
lished  with  a  preface,  which  we  have  thought 
proper  to  retain.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  rmd 
with  deep  interest  and  edification;  and,  while 
it  is  a  monument  of  Cowpers  ptotis  ie«land 
fraternal  love,  it  is  a  striking  rocoid  i>f  the 
power  of  divine  grace  in  producing  that  great 
change  of  heart  which  we  deem  to  be  esHeiK 
tial  to  every  professing  ChrisUan.  TUs  doeo- 
ment  is  now  extremely  scarce,  and  not 
Bible  but  through  private  sources.* 

*  We  sre  iodabled  tat  this  ei^y  to  a  ai«eh 
sod  higtily  viioMl  Mend,  lbs  Bsv.  Gharte  BrUcsa> 
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NEWTON'S    ORIGINAL    PREFACE. 


The  Editor's  motives,  which  induce  him  to 
publish  the  following  narrative,  are  chiefly 
two. 

First,  that  so  striking  a  display  of  the 
power  and  mercy  of  God  may  be  more  gen- 
erally known  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  his 
grace  and  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  his 
people. 

Secondly,  the  boasted  spirit  of  refinement, 
the  stress  laid  upon  unassisted  human  reason, 
and  the  consequent  ^epticism  to  which  they 
lead,  and  which  so  strongly  mark  the  charac- 
ter of  the  present  times,  are  not  now  confined 
merely  to  the  dupes  of  infidelity ;  but  many 
persons  are  under  their  influence,  who  would 
be  much  offended  if  we  charged  them  with 
having  renounced  Christianity.  While  no 
theory  is  admitted  in  natural  history,  which 
is  not  confirmed  by  actual  and  positive  exper- 
iment, religion  is  the  only  thing  to  which  a 
trial  by  this  test  is  refused.  The  very  name 
of  vital  experimental  religion  excites  con- 
tempt aod  Bcom,  and  provokes  resentment 


The  doctrines  of  regeneration  by  the  power- 
ful operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  continual  agency  and  influence 
to  advance  the  holiness  and  comforts  of  those 
in  whose  hearts  he  has  already  begun  a  work 
of  grace,  are  not  only  exploded  and  contra- 
dicted by  many  who  profess  a  regard  for  the 
Bible,  and  by  some  who  have  subscribed  to 
the  articles  and  liturgy  of  our  established 
church,  but  they  who  avow  an  attachment  to 
them  are,  upon  that  account,  and  that  account 
only,  considered  as  hypocrites  or  visionaries, 
knaves  or  fools. 

Tlie  Editor  fears  that  many  unstable  persons 
are  misled  and  perverted  by  the  fine  words 
and  fair  speeches  of  those  who  lie  in  wait  to 
deceive.  But  he  likewise  hopes  that,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  a  candid  perusal  of  what  is 
here  published,  respecting  the  character,  sen- 
timents, and  happy  death  of  the  late  Rover- 
end  John  Cowper,  may  convince  them,  some 
of  them  at  least,  of  their  mistake,  and  break 
the  snare  in  which  they  have  been  entangled. 

John  Nbwtov. 


A   SKETCH   OF   THE   LIFE 


or  TBB  bA«K 


REV.  JOHN   COWPER,   A.M. 


As  soon  as  it  had  pleased  God,  afler  a  long 
and  sharp  season  of  conviction,  to  visit  me 
with  the  consolations  of  his  grace,  it  became 
one  of  my  chief  concerns,  tlmt  my  relations 
might  be  made  partakers  of  the  same  mercy. 
lu  the  first  letter  I  wrote  to  my  brother,*  I 
took  occasion  to  declare  what  God  had  done 
for  my  soul,  and  am  not  conscious  that  from 
that  period  down  to  his  last  illness  I  wilfully 
neglected  an  opportunity  of  engaging  him,  if 
it  were  possible,  in  conversation  of  a  spiritual 
kind.  When  I  left  St  Alban's,  and  went  to 
visit  him  at  Cambridge,  my  heart  being  full 
of  the  subject,  I  poured  it  out  before  him 
without  reserve ;  and,  in  all  my  subsequent 
dealings  with  him;  so  far  as  I  was  enabled, 
took  care  to  show  that  I  had  received,  not 
merely  a  set  of  notions,  but  a  real  impression 
of  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

At  first  I  found  him  ready  enough  to  talk 
with  me  upon  these  subjects ;  sometimes  he 
would  dispute,  but  always  without  heat  or 
animosity ;  and  sometimes  would  endeavor  to 
reconcile  the  difiference  of  our  sentiments,  by 
supposing  that,  at  the  bottom,  we  were  both 
of  a  mind  and  meant  the  same  thing. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  most  candid  and  in- 
genuous spirit ;  his  temper  remarkably  sweet, 
and  in  his  behavior  to  me  he  had  always 
manifested  an  uncommon  affection.  His  out- 
ward conduct,  so  far  as  it  fell  under  my  notice, 
or  1  could  learn  it  by  the  report  of  others, 
was  perfectly  decent  and  unblameabie.  There 
was  nothing  vicious  in  any  part  of  his  practice, 
but,  being  of  a  studious,  thoughtful  turn,  he 

{>laced  his  chief  delight  in  the  uequisition  of 
earning,  and  made  such  acquisitions  in  it  that 
he  had  but  few  rivals  in  that  of  a  classical 
kind.  He  was  critically  skilled  in  the  Latiii, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  was  beginning 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Svriac,  and 
perfectly  understood  the  French  and  Italian. 
the  latter  of  which  he  could  speak  fluently. 
These  attainments,  however,  and  many  others 
in  the  literary  way,  he  lived  heartily  to  de- 
ipise,  not  as  useless  when  sanctified  and  em- 

*"....!  had  a  brother  once,*^  he 
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ployed  in  the  service  of  God,  but  when  aouglit 
after  for  their  own  sake,  and  with  a  riew  to 
the  praise  of  men.  Learned  however  as  be 
was,  he  was  easy  and  cheerful  in  his  conver- 
sation, and  entirely  free  from  the  stiffiiea* 
which  is  generally  contracted  by  men  devoted 
to  such  pursuits. 

Thus  we  spent  about  two  years,  convernn? 
as  occasion  ofliered,  and  we  generally  visittfd 
each  other  once  or  twice  a  week,  as  long  as  i 
continued  at  Huntingdon,  upon  the  leading 
truths  of  the  gospel.    By  this  time,  however, 
he  began  to  be  more  reserved ;  he  would  hear 
me  patiently  but  never  reply ;  and  this  I  found, 
upon  his  own  confession  afterward,  was  the 
enect  of  a  resolution  he  had  taken,  in  order 
to  avoid  disputes,  and  to  secure  the  continu- 
ance of  that  peace  which  had  always  snbt^isted 
between  us.    When  our  family  removed  to 
Olney,  our  intercourse  became  less  frequent. 
We  exchanged  an  annual  visit,  and,  whenever 
he  came  amongst  us,  he  observed  the  same 
conduct,  conforming  to  all  our  customs,  at- 
tending family  worship  with  us,  and  beard 
the  preaching,  received  civilly  whatever  nassed 
in  conversation  upon  the  suDJect,  but  adhered 
strictly  to  the  rule  he  had  prescribed  to  him- 
self, never  remarking  upon  or  objecting  to 
anything  he  heard  or  saw.    This,  through  the 
goodness  of  his  natural  temper,  he  wa*  ena- 
bled to  carry  so  far  that*  though  some  thinF" 
unavoidably  happened  which  we  feared  wooltl 
give  him  offence,  he  never  took  any ;  for  it 
was  not  possible  to  offer  him  the  pulpit^  nor 
when  Mr.  Newton  was  with  us  once  at  the 
time  of  family  prayer,  could  we  ask  my  bro- 
ther to  officiate,  though,  being  himself  a  min- 
ister, and  one  of  our  own  family  for  the  tiinf, 
the  office  seemed  naturally  to  fall  into  his 
hands. 

In  September  1769,  I  learned  by  letters 
from  Cambridge  that  he  was  dangerously  ill. 
I  set  out  for  that  place  the  day  after  I  received 
them,  and  found  him  as  ill  as  I  expected.  He 
had  taken  cold  on  his  return  from  a  jotxroey 
into  Wales;  and,  lest  he  should  be  laid u» at 
a  distance  from  home,  had  pushed  fonraraas 
far  as  he  could  from  Bath  with  a  fever  upoo 
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him.  Soon  after  hU  arrival  at  Cambridge  he 
dischajged,  unknown  to  himself,  such  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  blood,  that  the  physician 
ascribed  it  only  to  the  strength  of  his  consti- 
tution that  he  was  still  alive ;  and  assured  me, 
that  if  the  discharge  should  be  repeated,  he 
must  inevitably  die  upon  the  spot.  In  this 
state  of  imminent  danger,  he  seemed  to  have 
no  more  concern  about  his  spiritual  interests 
than  when  in  perfect  health.  His  couch  was 
strewed  with  volumes  of  plays*  to  which  he  had 
frequent  recourse  for  amusement.  I  learned 
indeed  afterwards,  that,  even  at  this  time,  the 
thoughts  of  God  and  eternity  would  often 
force  themselves  upon  his  mind ;  but,  not  ap- 
prehending  his  life  to  be  in  danger,  and  trust- 
ing in  the  morality  of  his  past  conduct,  he  found 
it  no  difficult  matter  to  tnrust  them  out  again. 

As  it  pleased  God  that  he  had  no  relapse, 
he  presently  began  to  recover  strength,  and 
in  ten  days^  time  I  left  him  so  far  restored, 
that  he  could  ride  many  miles  without  fa- 
tigue, and  had  every  symptom  of  returning 
health.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  though 
his  recovery  seemed  perfect,  this  illness  was 
the  means  which  God  had  appointed  to  bring 
down  his  strength  in  the  midst  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  to  hasten  on  the  malady  which 
proved  his  last 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1770, 1  was  again 
summoned  to  attend  him,  by  letters  which 
represented  him  as  so  ill  that  the  physician 
entertained  but  little  hopes  of  his  recovery. 
I  found  him  afflicted  with  asthma  and  dropsy, 
supposed  to  be  the  eflfeet  of  an  imposthume 
in  his  liver.  He  was,  however,  cheerful  when 
I  first  arrived,  expressed  great  joy  at  seeing 
me,  thought  himself  much  better  than  he  had 
been,  and  seemed  to  flatter  himself  with  hopes 
that  he  should  be  well  again.  My  situation 
at  this  time  was  truly  distressful.  I  learned 
from  the  phvsician,  that,  in  this  instance,  as 
in  the  last,  he  was  in  much  greater  danger 
than  be  suspected.  He  did  not  seem  to  lay  his 
illness  at  all  to  heart,  nor  dould  I  find  by  his 
conversation  that  he  had  one  serious  thought. 
As  often  as  a  suitable  occasion  offered,  when 
we  were  free  from  company  and  interruption, 
I  endeavored  to  give  a  spiritual  turn  to  the 
discourse;  and,  the  day  after  my  arrival, 
asked  hie  permission  to  pray  with  him,  to 
which  he  readily  consented.  I  renewed  my 
attempts  in  this  way  as  oflen  as  I  could, 
though  without  any  apparent  success:  still 
be  seemed  as  careless  and  unconcerned  as 
ever;  yet  I  could  not  but  consider  his  will- 
ingness in  this  instance  as  a  token  for  good, 
and  observed  with  pleasure,  that  though  at 
other  times  he  discovered  no  mark  of  seri- 
ousness, yet  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  the 
Lord's  dealings  with  myself,  he  received  what 
I  said  with  imecuon,  would  press  my  hand, 
«Dd  look  kindly  at  me,  and  seemed  to  love 
ne  the  better  foi  X 


On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  he  had  a 
violent  fit  of  the  asthma,  which  seized  him 
when  he  rose,  about  an  hour  before  noon, 
and  lasted  all  the  day.  His  agony  was  dread- 
ful. Having  never  seen  any  person  afflicted 
in  the  same  way,  I  could  not  help  fearing  that 
he  would  be  suffocated ;  nor  was  the  physi- 
cian himself  without  fears  of  the  same  kind. 
This  day  the  Lord  was  very  present  with  me 
and  enabled  me,  as  I  sat  by  the  poor  suffer- 
er's side,  to  wrestle  for  a  blessing  upon  him. 
I  observed  to  him,  that  though  it  had  pleased 
God  to  visit  him  with  great  afflictions,  yet 
mercy  was  mingled  with  the  dispensation.  I 
said,  "  You  have  many  friends,  who  love  you, 
and  are  willing  to  do  all  they  can  to  serve 
you ;  and  so  perhaps  have  others  in  the  like 
circumstances;  but  it  is  not  the  lot  of  every 
sick  man,  how  much  soever  he  may  be  be- 
loved, to  have  a  friend  that  can  pray  lor  him." 
He  replied,  "  That  is  true,  and  I  hope  God 
will  have  mercy  upon  me."  His  love  for 
me  from  this  time  oecame  very  remarkable ; 
there  was  a  tenderness  in  it  more  than  was 
merely  natural;  and  he  generally  expressed 
it  by  calling  for  blessings  upon  me  in  the 
most  affectionate  terms,  and  with  a  look  and 
manner  not  to  be  described.  At  night,  when 
he  was  quite  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of 
laboring  for  breath,  and  could  get  no  rest,  his 
asthma  still  continuing,  he  turned  to  me  and 
sjiid,  with  a  melancholy  air,  *'  Brother,  I  seem 
to  be  marked  out  for  misery ;  you  know  some 
people  are  so."  That  moment  I  felt  my  heart 
enlarged,  and  such  a  persuasion  of  the  love 
of  God  towards  him  was  wrought  in  my  soul, 
that  I  replied  With  confidence,  and,  as  ii  I  had 
authority  given  me  to  say  it,  "But  that  is  not 
your  case ;  you  are  marked  out  for  mercy." 
Through  the  whole  of  this  most  painful  dis- 
pensation, he  was  blessed  with  a  degree  of 
patience  and  resignation  to  the  will  of  God, 
not  always  seen  in  the  behavior  of  established 
Christians  under  sufferings  so  great  as  his.  I 
never  heard  a  murmuring  word  escape  him ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  woula  often  say,  when  his 
pains  were  most  acute,  '*  I  only  wish  it  may 
please  God  to  enable  me  to  suffer  without 
complaining ;  I  have  no  right  to  complain." 
Once  he  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Let  thy  rod 
and  thy  staff  support  and  comfort  me :"  and 
"  Oh  that  it  were  with  me  as  in  times  past, 
when  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shone  upon  my 
tabernacle !"  One  evening,  when  I  had  been 
expressing  my  hope  that  the  Lord  would 
show  him  mercy,  he  replied,  "  I  hope  he  will ; 
I  am  sure  I  pretend  to  nothing."  Many  times 
he  spoke  of  himself  in  terms  df  the  greatest 
self-abasement,  which  I  cannot  now  particu- 
larly remember.  I  thought  I  could  discern, 
in  these  expressions,  the  glimpses  of  ap- 
proaching day,  and  have  no  doubt  at  present 
but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  gradually 
preparing  him,  in  a  way  of  true  humiliation. 
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for  that  bright  display  of  gospel-grace  which 
he  was  soon  after  pleased  to  afford  him.* 

On  Saturday  the  10th  of  March,  about 
three  in  the  afternoon,  he  suddenly  burst  into 
tears,  and  said,  with  a  loud  cry*  '^Oh,  forsake 
me  not  T  J  went  to  his  bed-side,  when  he 
grasped  my  fiapd,  and  presently,  by  his  eyes 
and  countenance,  I  found  that  he  was  in 
prayer.  Then  turning  to  me,  he  said,  **  Oh, 
brother,  I  am  full  of  what  I  could  say  to 
vou.*'  The  nurse  asked  him  if  he  would 
have  any  hartshorn  or  lavender.  He  replied, 
**  None  of  these  things  will  serve  my  pur- 
pose." I  said,  *'But  I  know  what  would, 
my  dear,  don't  IT  He  answered,  **  You  do, 
brother." 

Having  continued  some  time  silent,  he  said, 
**  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens,  and  a  new 
earth,"— -then,  after  a  pause,  **  Ay,  and  he  is 
able  to  do  it  too." 

I  left  him  for  about  an  hour,  fearing  lest 
he  should  fatigue  himself  with  talking,  and 
because  my  surprise  and  joy  were  so  ffreat 
that  I  could  haidly  bear  them.  When  I  re- 
turned, he  threw  his  arms  about  my  neck, 
and,  leaning  his  head  against  mine,  he  said, 
**  Brother,  if  I  live,  you  and  I  shall  be  more 
like  one  another  than  we  have  been.  But 
whether  I  live  or  live  not,  all  is  well,  and  will 
be  so ;  I  know  it  will ;  I  have  felt  that  which 
I  never  felt  before ;  and  am  sure  that  Go(!^ 
has  visited  me  with  this  sickness  to  teach  me 
.  what  I  was  too  proud  to  learn  in  health.  I 
never  had  satisfaction  till  now.  The  doc- 
trines I  had  been  used  to  referred  me  to  my- 
self for  the  foundation  of  my  hopes,  and 
there  I  could  find  nothing  to  rest  upon.  The 
sheet-anchor  of  the  soul  was  wanting.  I 
thought  you  wrong,  yet  wished  to  believe  as 
you  did.  I  found  myself  unable  to  believe, 
yet  always  thought  that  I  should  one  day  be 
brought  to  do  so.  You  suffered  more  than  I 
have  done,  before  you  believed  these  truths ; 
but  our  sufferings,  though  different  in  their 
kind  and  measure,  were  directed  to  the  same 
end.  I  hope  he  has  taught  me  that  which 
he  teaches  none  but  his  own.  I  hope  so. 
These  things  were  foolishness  to  me  once, , 
but  now  I  have  a  firm  foundation,  and  am 
satisfied." 

In  the  evening,  when  I  went  to  bid  him 
good  night,  he  looked  steadfastly  in  my  face, 
and,  with  great  solemnity  in  his  air  and  man- 
ner, taking  me  by  the  hand,  resumed  the 
discourse  m  these  very  words :  **  As  empty, 
and  yet  full ;  as  having  nothing,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing all  things^!  see  the  rock  upon  which 
I  once  split,  and  I  see  the  rock  of  my  salva- 
tion. I  have  peace  in  myself,  and  if  I  live,  I 
hope  it  will  be  that  I  may  be  made  a  mes- 
senger of  peace  to  others.    I  have  heard  thai 

*  There  Ib  a  beanttfti)  Ulnatratioo  of  this  sudden  aod 
happy  change  in  Cowper^  poem  entiUed  **  Hupe.** 

**  Aa  when  a  felon  whom  his  oonntry^s  laws,**  ttc 


in  a  moment,  which  I  could  not  have  leurDed 
by  reading  many  books  for  many  yeare.  I 
have  often  studied  these  points,  juta  studied 
them  with  great  attention,  but  was  bliiMM 
by  prejudice ;  and,  unless  He,  who  alone  it 
worthy  to  unloose  the  seals,  bad  opened  the 
book  to  me,  I  had  been  blinded  still.  Now 
they  appear  so  plain,  that  though  I  am  con- 
vinced no  comment  could  ever  have  made  me 
understand  them,  I  wonder  I  did  not  see 
them  before.  Yet,  great  as  my  doubte  tod 
difficulties  were,  they  have  only  served  to 
pave  the  way,  and  being  solve^C  they  make 
it  plainer.  The  light  I  have  received  comes 
late,  but  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  that  1  never 
made  the  gospel-truths  a  subject  of  ridicule. 
Though  I  dissented  from  the  perauaaion  and 
the  ways  of  God's  people,  I  ever  thought 
them  respectable,  and  therefore  not  proper  to 
be  made  a  jest  of.  The  evil  I  suffer  is  the 
consequence  of  my  descent  from  the  eorrupt 
original  stock,  and  o^myown  personal  tran»> 
gressions ;  the  good  I  enjoy  comes  to  me  as 
the  overflowing  of  his  bounty;  but  the  crown 
of  all  his  mercies  is  this,  that  he  has  given  me 
a  Saviour,  and  not  only  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, brother,  but  my  Saviour. 

^  I  should  delight  to  see  the  people  at  OU 
ney,  but  am  not  worthy  to  appear  amon|[st 
them."  He  wept  at  speaking  these  wonto, 
and  repeated  them  with  emphasis.  ^  1  nhould 
rejoice  in  an  hour's  conversation  with  Mr. 
Newton,  and,  if  I  live,  shall  have  much  di&> 
course  with  him  upon  these  subjects,  but  am 
so  weak  in  body,  that  at  present  I  could  not 
bear  it"  At  the  same  time  he  gave  me  to 
understand,  that  he  had  been  five  years  inquir- 
ing after  the  truth,  that  is,  from  the  time  of 
my  first  visit  to  him  after  I  left  St  Albania, 
and  that,  from  the  very  day  of  his  ordination, 
which  was  teta  yeara  ago,  be  had  been  dissat- 
isfied with  his  own  views  of  the  Gospel,  and 
sensible  of  thejr  defect  and  obscurity ;  that 
he  had  always  had  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  ministerial  charge,  and  had  used  i» 
consider  himself  accountable  for  his  doctrine 
no  less  than  his  practice ;  that  he  could  ap^ 
peal  to  the  Lord  for  bis  sincerity  in  all  that 
time,  and  had  never  wilfully  erred,  bat  al- 
ways been  desirous  of  coming  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  He  added,  that  the  mo- 
ment when  he  sent  forth  that  cry*  was  the 
moment  when  light  was  darted  into  his  sonl ; 
that  he  had  thought  much  about  these  things 
in  the  course  of  his  illness,  but  never  till  tlttl 
instant  was  able  to  understand  tbem. 

It  was  remarkable  that,  from  the  rery  in- 
stant when  he  was  first  enlightened,  be  was 
also  wonderfully  strengthened  in  bodr,  so 
that  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  of 
March  we  all  entertained  hopes  of  his  reeor. 
4ry.    He  waa  himself  very  sanguine  in  Ids 

«  On  the  Itth  of  M•l«l^  vMe  soyn. 
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expectations  of  it,  but  frequently  said  that 
bis  desire  of  recovery  extended  no  farther 
than  his  hope  of  usefulness;  addingf,  ^Un- 
less I  may  live  to  be  an  instrument  of  good 
to  others,  it  were  better  for  me  to  die  now.'' 

As  his  assurance  was  clear  and  unshaken, 
Ao  he  was  very  sensible  of  the  goodness  of 
tlie  Lord  to  him  in  that  respect.  On  the  day 
when  his  eyes  were  opened,  he  turned  to  me, 
and,  in  a  low  voice,  said,  **  What  a  mercy  it  is 
to  a  man  in  my  condition,  to  know  his  accept- 
ance! I  am  completely  satisfied  of  mine.*^ 
On  another  occasion,  speaking  to  the  same 
purpose,  he  said,  **  This  bed  would  be  a  bed 
of  misery,  and  it  is  so— but  it  is  likewise  a 
bed  of  joy  and  a  bed  of  discipline.  Was  I  to 
die  this  night,  I  know  I  should  be  happy. 
This  assurance  I  hope  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  word  of  God.  It  is  built  upon  a 
sense  of  my  own  utter  insufficiency,  and  the 
all-sufficiency  of  Christ"  At  the  same  time 
he  said,  *^  Brother,  i  have  been  building  my 
glory  upon  a  sandy  foundation;  I  have  la- 
bored night  and  day  to  perfect  myself  in 
things  of  no  profit;  I  have  sacriticed  my 
health  to  these  pursuits,  and  am  now  suffer- 
ing the  consequence  of  my  misspent  labor. 
But  how  contemptible  do  the  writers  I  once 
highly  valued  now  appear  to  me!  'Yea, 
doubtless,  I  count  all  things  loss  and  dung 
for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord.*  I  must  now  go  to  a  new 
school.  I  have  many  things  to  learn.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  my  former  pursuits.  I  wanted  to 
be  highly  applauded,  and  I  was  so.  I  was 
flattered  up  to  the  height  of  my  wishes:  now, 
I  must  learn  a  new  lesson.** 

On  the  evening  of  the  thirteenth,  he  said, 
•*  What  comfort  nave  I  in  this  bed,  miserable 
as  I  seem  to  be !  Brother,  I  love  to  look  at 
you.  I  see  now  who  was  right,  and  who  was 
iniHtaken.  But  it  seems  wonderful  that  such 
a  dispensation  should  be  necessarv  to  enforce 
what  seems  so  very  plain.  I  wish  myself  at 
OIney;  you  have  a  good  river  there,  better 
than  all  the  rivers  of  Damascus.  What  a 
scene  is  passing  before  me !  Ideas  upon  these 
BubjectH  crowd  upon  me  faster  than  I  can  give 
them  utterance.  How  plain  do  many  texts 
appear,  to  which,  ofter  consulting  all  the  com- 
mentators«  I  could  hardly  affix  a  meaning; 
and  now  I  have  their  true  meaning  without 
any  comment  at  all.  There  is  but  one  key  to 
the  New  Testament;  there  is  but  one  inter- 
preter. I  cannot  describe  to  you,  nor  shall 
ever  be  able  to  describe,  what  I  felt  in  the 
moment  when  it  was  given  to  roe.  May  I 
muke  a  good  use  of  it !  IIow  I  shudder  when 
I  think  of  the  danger  I  have  just  escaped  !  I 
hail  made  up  my  mind  upon  these  subjects, 
and  was  determined  to  hazard  all  upon  the 
justness  of  my  own  opinions." 

Speaking  or  his  illncHH,  ho  mild,  ho  had  been 
followed  night  and  day  from  the  very  begin- 


ning of  it  with  this  text;  I  shall  not  die,  biU 
/ii)e,  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord,  This 
notice  was  fulfilled  to  him,  though  not  in 
such  a  sense  as  my  desires  of  his  recovery 
prompted  me  to  put  upon  it  His  remarkable 
amendment  soon  appeared  to  be  no  more  than 
a  present  supply  of  strength  and  spirits,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  speak  of  the  better  life 
which  God  had  given  him,  which  was  no 
sooner  done  than  he  relapsed  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  revived.  About  this  time  he  formed  a 
purpose  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  induced 
to  it  principally  by  a  desire  of  setting  his  seal 
to  the  truth,  in  presence  of  those  who  were 
strangers  to  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  sentiments.  It  must  have  been  admin- 
istered to  him  by  the  Master  of  the  College, 
to  whom  he  designed  to  have  made  this  short 
declaration,  **  If  1  die,  I  die  in  the  belief  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation."  But,  his  strength  declining 
apace,  and  his  pains  becoming  more  severe,  he 
could  never  find  a  proper  opportunity  of  doing 
it  His  experience  was  rather  peace  than  joy, 
if  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  jov  and 
that  heartfelt  peace  which  he  often  spolce  of 
in  the  most  comfortable  terms ;  and  which  he 
expressed  by  a  heavenly  smile  upon  his  coun- 
tenance under  the  bitterest  bodily  distress. 
His  words  upon  this  subject  once  were  these, 
"  How  wonderful  is  it  that  God  should  look 
upon  man,  especially  that  he  should  look 
upon  me !  Yet  he  sees  me,  and  takes  notice 
of  all  that  I  suffer.  I  see  him  too;  he  is 
present  before  me,  and  I  hear  him  say,  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  tceary  and  heavy  laden 
and  I  will  ^ive  you  restJ**  Matt  xi.  28. 

On  the  fourteenth,  in  the  afternoon,  I  per^ 
ceived  that  the  strength  and  spirits  which  had 
been  aflibrded  him  were  suddenly  withdrawn, 
so  that  by  the  next  day  his  mind  became  weak, 
and  his  speech  roving  and  faltering.  But  still, 
at  intervals,  he  was  enabled  to  speak  of  di- 
vine things  with  great  force  and  clearness. 
On  the  evening  of  the  fifteenth,  he  said, 
*' '  There  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sin- 
ner that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
just  persons  who  need  no  repentance.*  That 
text  has  been  sadly  misunderstood  by  me  as 
well  as  by  others.  Where  is  that  just  person 
to  be  found  ?  Alas !  what  must  have  become 
of  me,  if  I  had  died  this  day,  se'nnight? 
What  should  I  have  had  to  plead  ?  My  own 
righteousness!  That  would  have  been  of 
great  service  to  me,  to  be  sure.  Well,  whither 
next  ?  Why,  to  the  mountains  to  fall  upon  us, 
and  to  the  hills  to  cover  us.  I  am  not  duly 
thankful  for  the  mercy  I  have  received.  Per- 
haps I  may  ascribe  some  part  of  my  insensi- 
bility to  my  great  weakness  of  body.  I  hope 
at  least  that  if  I  was  better  in  health,  it  would 
be  better  with  me  in  these  respects  also." 

The  next  day,  perceiving  that  his  under 
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standing  be^n  to  suffer  by  the  extreme  weak- 
ness of  his  body,  he  said,  **  I  have  been  vain 
of  my  understanding  and  of  my  acauirements 
in  this  phice ;  and  now  God  has  maae  me  little 
better  than  an  idiot,  as  much  as  to  say,  now  be 
proud  if  you  can.  Well,  while  I  have  any 
senses  left,  my  thoughts  will  be  poured  out 
in  the  praise  of  God.  I  have  an  interest  in 
Christ,  in  his  blood  and  sufferings,  and  my  sins 
are  forgiven  me.  Have  I  not  cause  to  praise 
.iim  ?  When  my  understanding  fails  me  quite, 
18  I  think  it  will  soon,  then  he  will  pity  my 
•ireakness.*' 

Though  the  Lord  intended  that  his  warfare 
should  be  short,  yet  a  warfare  he  was  to  have, 
and  to  be  exposed  to  a  measure  of  conflict 
with  his  own  corruptions.  His  pain  being 
extreme,  his  powers  of  recollection  much  im- 
paired, and  the  Comforter  withholding  for  a 
season  his  sensible  support^  he  was  betrayed 
into  a  fretfulness  and  impatience  of  spirit 
which  had  never  been  permitted  to  show  itself 
before.  This  appearance  alarmed  me,  and, 
having  an  opportunity  afforded  me  by  every- 
body's absence,  I  said  to  him,  "You  were 
happier  last  Saturday  than  you  are  to-day. 
Are  you  entirely  destitute  of  the  consolations 
you  then  spoke  of?  And  do  you  not  some- 
times feel  comfort  flowing  into  your  heart 
from  a  sense  of  your  acceptance  with  God  V* 
He  replied,  "Sometimes  I  do,  but  sometimes 
I  am  left  to  desperation."  The  same  day,  in 
the  evening,  he  said,  "  Brother,  I  believe  you 
are  often  uneasy,  lest  what  lately  passed 
should  come  to  nothing."  I  replied  oy  asking 
him,  whetheij,  when  he  found  his  patience  ana 
his  temper  fail,  he  endeavored  to  pray  for 
power  against  his  corruptions  ?  He  answered, 
"  Yes,  a  thousand  times  in  a  day.  But  I  see 
myself  odiously  vile  and  wicked.  If  I  die  in 
this  illness,  I  beg  you  will  place  no  other  in- 
scription over  me  than  such  as  may  just  men- 
tion my  name  and  the  parish  where  I  was 
minister;  for  that  I  ever  had  a  being,  and 
what  sort  of  a  being  I  had,  cannot  be  too  soon 
forffot  I  was  just  beginning  to  be  a  deist, 
and  had  long  desired  to  be  so ;  and  I  will  own 
to  you  what  I  never  confessed  before,  that  my 
function  and  the  duUes  of  it  were  a  wetiri- 
ness  to  me  which  I  could  not  bear.  Yet, 
wretched  creature  and  beast  as  I  was,  I  was 
esteemed  religious,  though  I  lived  without 
God  in  the  world."  About  this  time,  I  re- 
minded him  of  the  account  of  Janeway,  which 
he  once  read  at  my  desire.  He  said  he  had 
laughed  at  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  accounted 
it  mere  madness  and  folly.  "  Yet  base  as  I 
am,"  said  he,  "  I  have  no  doubt  now  but  God 
has  accepted  me  also,  and  forgiven  me  all  my 

SUM." 

Tthen  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  my 
narrative?*  He  replied, "  I  thought  it  strange, 

*  Oowper^  Memoir  of  Himselt 


and  ascribed  much  of  it  to  the  sUteio  which 
you  had  been.  When  I  came  to  vial  yoa  to 
London,  and  found  you  in  that  deep  distrea*, 
I  would  have  given  the  universe  to  hare  ad- 
ministered some  comfort  to  yoo.  You  may 
remember  that  I  tried  every  method  of  doing 
it.  When  I  found  that  all  my  attempts  were 
vain,  I  was  shocked  to  the  greatest  degree.  I 
b^gan  to  consider  your  sufferings  as  a  judg- 
ment upon  you,  and  my  inability  to  alleviate 
them,  as  a  judgment  upon  myself.  When 
Mr.  M.*  came,  he  succeeded  in  a  moment 
This  surprised  me ;  but  it  does  not  sorprise 
me  now.  He  had  the  key  to  your  heart,  which 
I  had  not  That  which  filled  me  with  disgust 
a^nst  my  office  as  a  minister,  was  the  aame 
ill  success  which  attended  me  in  my  own 
parish.  There  I  endeavored  to  sootiie  the 
afflicted,  and  to  reform  the  unruly  by  warning 
and  reproof;  but  all  that  I  could  say  in  either 
case,  was  spoken  to  the  wind,  and  attended 
with  no  effect" 

There  is  that  in  the  nature  of  salvation  by 
OTace,  when  it  is  truly  and  experimeotaUy 
known,  which  prompts  every  person  to  thins 
himself  the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  its 
power.  Accordingly,  my  brother  insisted 
upon  the  precedence  in  this  respect ;  and  upon 
comparing  his  case  with  mine,  would  by  no 
means  allow  my  deliverance  to  have  be<^  so 
wonderful  as  bis  own.  He  observed  that 
from  the  beginning,  both  his  manner  of  life 
and  his  connexions  had  been  such  as  had  a 
natural  tendency  to  blind  his  eyes,  and  to 
confirm  and  rivet  his  prejudices  against  the 
truth.  Blameless  in  his  outward  conduct  and 
having  no  open  immorality  to  charge  himself 
with,  his  acquaintance  had  been  with  men  of 
the  same  stamp,  who  trusted  in  themselves  that 
they  were  righteous,  and  despised  the  doc- 
trines of  the  cross.  Such  were  all  who,  from 
his  earliest  days,  he  had  been  used  to  propoee 
to  himself  as  patterns  for  his  imitation.  Not 
to  £^0  farther  back,  such  was  the  clergyman 
under  whom  he  received  the  first  rudiments 
of  his  education  ;  such  was  the  schoolmaster, 
under  whom  he  was  prepared  for  the  Univer- 
sity;  and  such  were  all  the  most  admired 
characters  there,  with  whom  he  was  most  am- 
bitious of  being  connected.  He  lamented 
the  dark  and  Christless  condition  of  the  place, 
where  learning  and  morality  were  all  in  ail, 
and  where,  if  a  man  was  possessed  of  these 

3ualifications,  he  neither  doubted  himself  nor 
id  anybody  else  question,  the  safety  of  his 
state.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  to  show 
the  fallacy  of  such  appearances,  and  to  root 
out  the  prejudices  which  long  familiarity  with 
them  had  fastened  upon  his  mind,  required  a 
more  than  ordinary  exertion  of  divine  powc?, 
and  that  the  grace  of  God  was  more  dearly 
manifested  in  such  a  work  than  in  the  eon- 
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version  of  one  like  me,  who  had  no  outside 
righteousness  to  boast  of,  and  who,  if  I  was 
i^orant  of  the  truth,  was  not,  however,  so 
&sperate]y  prejudiced  against  it. 

Ilis  thoughts,  I  suppose,  had  been  led  to 
this  subject,  when,  one  afternoon,  while  I  was 
writing  by  the  fire-side,  he  tlius  addressed 
himself  to  the  nurse,  who  sat  at  his  bolster. 
"  Nurse,  I  have  lived  three-and-thirty  years, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  I  have  spent  them. 
When  I  was  a  boy,  they  taught  me  Latin ; 
and  becatlse  I  was  the  son  ot  a  gentleman, 
they  taught  me  Greek.  These  I  learned  un- 
der a  sort  of  private  tutor ;  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  or  thereabouts,  they  sent  me  to  a 
public  school,  where  I  learned  more  Latin 
and  Greek,  and,  last  of  all,  to  this  place, 
where  I  have  been  learning  more  Latin  and 
Greek  still.  Now  has  not  tins  been  a  blessed 
life,  and  much  to  the  glory  of  God  ?"  Then 
directing  his  speech  to  me,  he  said,  **  Brother, 
I  was  going  to  say  I  was  born  in  such  a  year; 
but  I  correct  myself:  I  would  rather  say,  in 
such  a  year  I  came  into  the  world.  You 
know  when  I  was  bom." 

As  long  as  he  expected  to  recover,  the 
souls  committed  to  his  care  were  much  upon 
his  mind.  One  day,  when  none  was  present 
but  myself,  he  prayed  thus : — ^  O  Lord,  thou 
art  good ;  goodness  is  thy  very  essence,  and 
thou  art  the  fountain  or  wisdom.  I  am  a 
poor  worm,  weak  and  foolish  as  a  child. 
Thou  has  entrusted  many  souls  unto  me; 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  teach  them,  be- 
cause I  knew  thee  not  myself  Grant  me 
ability,  O  Lord,  for  I  can  do  nothing  without 
thee,  and  give  mo  grace  to  be  faithful.** 

In  a  time  of  severe  and  continual  pain,  he 
smiled  in  my  face,  and  said,  ^Brother,  I  am 
as  happy  as  a  king.**  And,  the  day  before 
be  died,  when  I  asked  him  what  sort  of  a 
night  he  had  had,  he  replied,  a  ^  sad  night, 
not  a  wink  of  sleep.**  I  said,  "Perhaps, 
though,  your  mind  has  been  composed,  and 
you  have  been  enabled  to  pray  ?*'  **  Yes,** 
aaki  he,  ^I  have  endeavored  to  spend  the 
hours  in  the  thoughts  of  God  and  prayer ;  I 
have  been  much  comforted,  and  all  the  com- 
fort I  got  came  to  me  in  this  way.*' 

The  next  morning  I  was  called  up  to  be 
witness  of  his  last  moments.  I  found  him 
10  a  deep  sleep,  lying  perfectly  still,  and 
seemingly  fi^e  from  pain.  I  stayed  with 
him  till  they  pressed  me  to  quit  his  room, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  after  I  had  left  him 
he  died;  sooner,  indeed,  than  I  expected, 
though  for  some  days  there  had  been  no  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  His  death  at  that  time  was 
rather  extraonlinary ;  at  least,  I  thought  it 
80 ;  for,  when  I  took  leave  of  him  the  night 
before,  he  did  not  seem  worse  or  weaker  than 
he  had  been,  and,  for  aught  that  appeared, 
might  have  lasted  many  days ;  but  the  Lord, 
k  whose  aighi  the  death  of  his  saints  is  pre- 


cious, cut  short  his  sufferings,  and  gave  him 
a  speedy  and  peaceful  departure. 

He  djed  at  seven  in  the  morning,  on  the 
20th  of  March,  1770. 

Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 
Their  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  Word  ! 
From  Thee  departinff,  they  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honor,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  Thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  Ufe  of  man, 
His  high  endeavor  and  his  glad  success, 
His  strength  to  suflTer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But,  oh !  Thou  bounteous  Oiver  of  all  good, 
Thou  art  of  all  Thy  giRs  Thyself  the  crown. 
Give  what  Thou  canst,  without  Thee  we  are  poor, 
And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt  away. 

The  J\uk,  book  v. 


The  fraternal  love  and  piety  of  Cowper 
are  beautifully  illustrated  in  this  most  inter- 
esting document  No  sooner  had  he  experi- 
enced the  value  of  religion,  and  its  inward 
peace  and  hope,  in  his  own  heart,  than  he 
ieels  solicitous  to  communicate  the  blessing 
to  others.  True  piety  is  always  diffusive. 
It  does  not,  like  the  sordid  miser,  hoard  up 
the  treasure  for  self-enjoyment,  but  is  en- 
riched by  giving,  and  impoverished  only  by 
withholcung. 

Friends,  parents,  kindred,  first  it  will  embrace, 
Our  countiy  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

The  prejudices  of  his  brother,  and  yet  his 
mild  and  amiable  spirit  of  forbearance ;  the 
zeal  of  Cowper,  and  its  final  happy  result, 
impart  to  this  narrative  a  singular  degree  of 
interest.  Others  would  have  been  deterred 
by  apparent  difficulties;  but  true  zeal  is  full 
of  faith,  as  well  as  of  love,  and  does  not  con- 
template man*s  resistance,  but  God's  mighty 
power. 

The  example  of  John  Cowper  furnishes 
also  a  remarkable  evidence  that  a  man  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  highest  endowments 
of  human  learning,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  emphatically  called 
life  eternal. 

The  distinction  between  the  knowledge 
that  is  derived  from  books,  and  the  wisdom 
that  Cometh  from  above,  is  drawn  by  Cowper 
with  a  happy  and  just  discrimination. 

Knowledge  and  wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  ofltitnes  no  connexion — knowledge  dwellf 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude,  unprofitable  mass, 
The  mere  materials  witn  which  wisdom  builds, 
'Till  smoothed,  and  squar'd,  and  fitted  to  its  place 
Does  hut  encumber  whom  it  seems  t'  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learn 'd  so  much ; 
Wisdom  IS  humble  that  he  knows  no  more. 

TV  Thsk,  book  vi 

It  is  important  to  know  how  far  the  powers 
of  human  reason  extend  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion, and  where  they  fail.     Reason  can  ex 
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amine  the  claims  of  a  divine  revelation,  and 
determine  its  auttiority  by  the  most  concla- 
sive  arguments.  It  can  expose  error,  and 
establish  the  truth ;  attack  infidelity  within 
its  own  entrenchments,  and  carry  its  victori- 
ous arms  into  the  very  camp  of  the  enemy. 
It  can  defend  all  the  outworks  of  religion, 
and  vindicate  its  insulted  majesty.  But  at 
this  point  its  powers  begin  to  fail.  It  cannot 
confer  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  truth 
in  the  understanding,  nor  a  spiritual  recep- 
tion of  it  in  the  heart  This  is  the  province 
of  CTace.  ^  No  man  knoweth  the  things  of 
God,  but  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Smrit  hath  revealed  them"  "  Not  by  might, 
nor  Dv  power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord.'^  Men  of  learning  endeavor  to  attain 
to  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  acquire  an  insight  into 
human  things,  that  is,  by  human  power  and 
human  teaching.  Whereas  divine  things  re- 
quire  ^  divine  power  and  divine  teaching. 
""All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  God." 
Not  that  human  reason  is  superseded  in  its 
use.  Man  is  always  a  rational  and  moral 
agent  But  it  is  reason,  conscious  of  its  own 
weakness,  simple  in  its  views,  and  humble  in 
its  spirit,  enlightened,  guided,  and  regulated 
in  all  its  researches  by  the  grace  and  wisdom 
that  ifi  from  above.  John  Cowper  expresses 
the  substance  of  this  idea  in  the  following 
emphatic  words: — ^"I  have  learned  that  in  a 
moment,  which  I  could  not  have  learned  by 
reading  many  books  for  many  years.  I  have 
ofiea  studied  these  points,  and  studied  them 
with  great  attention,  but  was  blinded  by  pre- 
iudice;  and  unless  He,  who  alone  is  worthy 
to  unloose  the  seals,  had  opened  the  book  to 
me,  I  had  been  blinded  still.'* 

The  information  supplied  respecting  John 
Cowper  by  preceding  biographers  is  brief  and 
scanty.  The  following  are  the  particulars 
which  the  Editor  has  succeeded  in  obtaining. 
John  Cowper  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
the  best  scholars  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge. In  1769,  he  obtained  the  Chancel- 
lor's <j:old  medal,  and  in  1762  gained  both  the 
prizes  for  Masters  of  Arts.  He  was  subse- 
quently elected  Fellow  of  Bennet,  and  be- 
came private  tutor  to  Lord  Walsingham. 
He  translated  the  four  first  books  of  the 
llenriade;  his  brother  William,  it  is  said, 
the  four  next  (Hayley  states  two  cantos, 
only,  and  alleges  Cowper*s  own  authority  for 
the  fact) ;  E.  B.  Green,  Esq.,  a  relative  of  Dr. 
Green,  the  master  of  the  college,*  the  ninth, 
and  Robert  Lloyd  the  tenth  book.  It  ap- 
peared in  Smollett  sedition,  in  1762,  but  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy. 
He  aftewards  engaged  in  an  edition  of  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodiusjt  when  his  sedentary  and 

*  He  was  altenrards  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
t  The  subject  of  IhiM  poem  is  Uie  ArgooaoUc  expedition 
aoder  Jason. 


studious  habits  produced  an  imposthmne  in 
the  liver,  which  brought  him  to  his  CTave  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  Bse,  He  wms 
buried  at  Foxton  in  Cambridge^ire,  of  which 
place  he  was  rector. 

Dr.  Bennet,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Dr.  Parr,  bears  the  following 
honorable  testimony  to  his  merits. 


a 


TO  THE  REV.  DB.  PABB« 


«*Emaauel  CoUego,  April  IB,  1770. 
**  We  have  lost  the  best  elaask:  and  most 
liberal  thinker  in  our  university,  Cowper  of 
Ben*et  He  sat  so  long  at  his  studies,  that 
the  posture  ^ave  rise  to  an  abscess  in  his 
liver,  and  he  fell  s  victim  to  learning.  The 
goddess  has  so  few  votaries  here,  Uiai  she 
resolved  to  take  the  best  ofiering  we  had, 
and  she  employed  ApoUoniua  luodius  to 
strike  the  blow.  I  write  the  author  again, 
Apollonius  Rhodins.  Cowper  had  lalwred 
hard  at  an  edition  of  him  for  several  years, 
and  applied  so  much  to  his  favorite  author, 
that  it  cost  his  life.  I  shall  make  a  bold 
push  for  his  papers.  Yet,  what  omens  I 
have !  Melancthon  did  but  think  of  a  trans- 
lation, and  he  died.  Hoeltzlinns  owns  be 
wrote  the  latter  part  of  the  annotations, 
manu  lassissim^  et  corpore  imbecillo,  and 
died  before  he  put  the  last  hand  to  them. 
Cowper  collates  all  the  editions,  makes  a 
new  translation,  and  follows  his  predecessors. 
One  would  think  that  by  some  unknown  fate, 
or  by  some  curse  of  his  master,  Cidlimachas, 
our  poet  was  doomed  to  remain  in  obscurity. 
His  enemies  may  say,  that  the  dulness  of 
his  verses  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
torpedo,  and  benumbs  or  kills  whatever 
touches  it** — See  Dr.  Parr's  Works,  vol 
vii.  p.  75. 

The  following  elegy  was  also  composed  in 
honor  of  his  memory  by  one  of  his  fellow 
collegians,  which  evinces  the  high  sense  en- 
tertained of  his  character  and  cliwrical  attain* 
ments. 

ELEGY 

ON  THB  DEATH  OP  THE  REV.  JORN  COWPOt,  Of 

CORPUS   CHRI8TI   COLLEOE,  CXMBRIOGE, 

BY   A  PELLOW  COLLEOlAN. 

Where  art  thou.  MoBchos,  and  where  are  we  sQ  1 
Thou  firom  high  Helicon's  rouse-haunted  hiO 
Advanc'd  to  Sion'«  mount  celestial: 
Encumber'd  we  with  earth  and  aonow  fCilL 

Before  the  throne  thv  golden  lyre  b  stnui^ 
Seraphic  descant  fills  uiy  raptur'd  mtm] : 
On  Camus'  willows  pale  oar  harp*  arc  bOBf  i 
Our  footsteps  linger  on  his  banks  behind 

The  chosen  Lawgiver  from  Pkgab's  hiH 

His  woiid'ring  eyes  around  in  transpofrt  thiew: 

On  earthly  Conaan  having  gat*d  hk  fill 

To  heavenly  Canaan's  gloms  ^uick  witbdfew. 
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So,  nunt  in  sacred  and  in  classic  lore, 
With  varied  science  at  its  fountain  fraught, 
From  human  knowledge  to  th'  exhaustless  store 
Of  heaven  he  stole  to  taste  the  iuUer  draught 

What  boots  the  beauty  of  the  classic  page, 
And  what  philosophy  s  sublimer  rule, 
What  all  th'  adveuices  of  maturing  age, 
If  dies  the  wise  man  as  departs  the  fool  1 

Master  of  Greece's  thundering  eloquence. 
The  force  of  Roman  ffrace  to  nim  was  known ; 
The  well-tum'd  period,  join'd  with  manly  sense : 
Sage  criticism  mark'd  hun  for  her  own. 

Ah !  what  avails  the  power  of  harmony, 
The  poet's  melody,  the  critic's  skill ! 
The  verse  may  live,  yet  must  the  maker  die ; 
Such  is  stem  Atropos's  solemn  will. 

Sweet  bard  of  Rhodes,*  bright  star  of  Egypt's 

court, 
Whom  Ptolemy's  discerning  bounty  drew 
To  guard  fair  science  in  the  learned  resort, 
Thy  muse  alone  can  pay  the  tribute  due. 

Thy  rouse,  that  paints  Medea's  frantic  love, 
And  all  the  transports  of  the  enamor'd  maid, 
Who  dared  each  strongest  obstacle  remove. 
Her  reason  and  her  art  by  love  betray'd. 

While  hardy  Jason  ploughs  old  Ocean's  plain, 
First  of  the  Greeks  to  tempt  Barbarian  seas, 
With  him  we  share  the  dangers  of  the  main, 
Nor  dread  the  crash  of  the  Symplegades. 

Vain  wish !  thy  deathless  heroes  should  commend 
Thy  vene  to  mme,  and  bid  it  sweeter  sound. 
He  who  thy  name's  revival  did  intend. 
In  bloom  of  youth  is  buried  under  ground.f 

So.  nested  on  the  rock,  the  parent  dove 
Sees  down  the  cleft  her  callow  offspring  fall; 
Full  little  may  its  chirping  plaints  behove ; 
She  only  hears,  but  cannot  help  its  call.^ 

Like  the  fkir  swan  of  fame,  the  grateful  muse 
Assiduous  tends  on  Lethe's  barren  bank, 
To  raise  the  name  that  envious  time  would  lose, 
Where  many  millions  erst  forever  sank. 

While  yet  I  wait,  thou  ever-honor'd  shade, 
Some  better  bard  should  the  memorial  rear, 
The  debt  to  friendship  due  by  me  be  paid, 
Weak  in  poetic  fire,  in  friendship's  zeal  sincere. 

We  add  the  letter  addressed  by  Cowper  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Unwin  on  this  occasion. 

TO  THB  REV.  WILLIAM  UNWIN. 

March  31, 1770. 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  am  glad  that  the  Lord 
made  yon  a  fellow-laborer  with  us  in  praying 
my  dear  brother  out  of  darkness  into  li^ht. 
It  was  a  blessed  work ;  and  when  it  shall  be 
your  turn  to  die  in  the  Lord,  and  to  rest  from 

«  Apollonlos  Rhodltis.  He  h.nd  the  chKTKA  of  the  cele- 
bntM  llbnuy  at  Alexandria  in  Uio  time  uf  Ptoloray. 

t  John  Coirpcr. 

X  The  Ides  (n  thin  stanza  it  taken  from  the  4th  book  of 
ApoUonios,  Um  13M. 


all  your  labors,  that  work  shall  follow  you. 
I  once  entertained  hopes  of  his  recovery: 
from  the  moment  when  it  pleased  God  to 
^ve  him  light  in  his  soul,  there  was,  for  four 
days,  such  a  visible  amendment  in  his  body 
as  surprised  us  all.  Dr.  Gl^n  himself  wav 
puzzled,  and  began  to  thmk  that  all  his 
threatening  conjectures  would  fail  of  their 
accomplishment  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it 
was  thus  ordered,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  us,  who  had  been  so  deeply 
concerned  for  his  spiritual  welfare,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  give  such  evident  proof  of 
the  work  of  God  upon  his  soul  as  should 
leave  no  doubt  behind  it  As  to  his  friends 
at  Cambridge,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  mnU 
ter.  He  never  spoke  of  these  things  but  to 
myself;  nor  to  me,  when  others  were  within 
hearing,  except  that  he  sometimes  would 
speak  in  the  presence  of  the  nurse.  He 
knew  well  to  make  the  distinction  between 
those  who  could  understand  him  and  those 
who  could  not;  and  that  he  was  not  in  cir- 
cumstances to  maintain  such  a  controversy 
as  a  declaration  of  his  new  views  and  senti- 
ments would  have  exposed  him  to.  Just 
after  his  death,  I  spoke  of  this  change  to  a 
dear  friend  of  his,  a  fellow  of  the  college, 
who  had  attended  him  through  all  his  sick- 
ness with  assiduity  and  tenderness.  But  he 
did  not  understana  me. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  such  particulars 
as  lean  recollect;  and  which  I  had  not  op- 
portunity to  insert  in  my  letters  to  Olney ; 
for  I  left  Cambridge  suddenly,  and  sooner 
than  I  expected  He  was  deeply  impressed 
with  a  sense' of  the  difficulties  he  should 
have  to  encounter,  if  it  should  please  God  to 
raise  him  again.  He  saw  the  necessity  of 
being  faithfiil,  and  the  opposition  he  should 
expose  himself  to  by  being  so.  Under  the 
weigrht  of  these  thoughts,  he  one  day  broke 
out  in  the  following  prayer,  when  only  my- 
self was  with  him.  "O  Lord,  thou  art  light; 
and  in  thee  is  no  darkness  at  all.  Thou  art 
the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  thee  to  be  good  and  gracious.  I  am  a 
child ;  O  Lord,  teach  me  how  I  shall  conduct 
myself!  Give  me  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent 
with  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove !  Bless 
the  souls  thou  hast  committed  to  the  care  of 
thy  helpless  miserable  creature,  who  has  no 
wisdom  or  knowledge  of  his  own,  and  make 
me  faithful  to  them,  for  thy  mercy's  sake  !** 
Another  time  he  said,  "How  wonderful  it  is, 
that  God  should  look  upon  man ;  and  how 
much  more  wonderful  that  he  should  look 
upon  such  a  worm  as  I  am !  Yet  he  does 
look  upon  me,  and  takes  the  exactest  notice 
of  all  my  sufferings.  He  is  present,  and  I 
see  him  (I  mean,  by  faith),  and  he  stretches 
out  his  arms  towards  me,** — and  he  then 
stretched  out  his  own — ^'*and  he  says,  *Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy 
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laden,  and  I  will  give  von  restl'^  He  smiled 
and  wept,  when  he  spoKe  these  words.  When 
he  expressed  himself  upon  these  subjects,  there 
was  a  weight  and  dignity  in  his  manner  such 
as  I  never  saw  before.  He  spoke  with  the 
greatest  deliberation,  making  a  pause  at  the 
end  of  every  sentence ;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  air  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
inexpressibly  solemn,  unlike  himself,  and  un- 
like what  I  had  ever  seen  in  another. 

This  had  God  wrought  I  have  praised 
him  for  his  marvellous  act,  and  have  felt  a 
*oy  of  heart  upon  the  subject  of  my  brother's 
death,  such  as  I  never  felt  but  in  my  own 
conversion.  He  is  now  before  the  throne; 
and  yet  a  little  while  and  we  shall  meet,  never 
more  to  be  divided.  Yours,  my  very  dear 
friend,  with  my  affectionate  respects  to  your- 
self and  yours,  W.  C. 

Postscript — A  day  or  two  before  his  death, 
he  grew  so  weak  and  was  so  very  ill,  that  he 
required  continual  attendance,  so  that  he  had 
neither  strength  nor  opportunity  to  say  much 
to  me.  Only  the  day  before,  he  said  he  had 
had  a  sleepless,  but  a  composed  and  quiet 
night  I  asked  him,  if  he  had  been  able  to 
collect  his  thoughts.  He  replied,  "  All  night 
long  I  have  endeavored  to  think  upon  God 
and  to  continue  in  prayer.  I  had  great  peace 
and  comfort ;  and  what  comfort  I  had  came 
in  that  way."  When  I  saw  him  the  next 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  he  was  dying,  fast 
asleep,  and  exempted,  in  all  appearance,  from 
the  sense  of  those  pangs  which  accompany 
dissolution.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you,  my  dear  friend,  when  you  can  find  time 
to  WTite,  and  are  so  inclined.  The  de^th  of 
my  beloved  brother  teems  with  many  useful 
lessons.  May  God  seal  the  instruction  upon 
our  hearts ! 


Besides  the  documents  already  inserted, 
Cowper  translated  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Van 
Lier,  a  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Mr.  Van  Lier  was 
born  in  Holland,  in  the  year  1764;  his  mother 
was  pious,  and  brought  him  up  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  religion,  endeavoring  from  his 
early  youth  to  direct  his  mind  to  the  ministry. 
After  the  usual  course  of  education,  he  en- 
tered at  the  University,  where,  thoug^h  he  did 
not  neglect  his  studies,  he  forgot  his  God. 
His  talents  seem  to  have  been  considerable, 
his  imagination  ardent,  but  his  passions  not 
under  sufficient  control ;  and,  with  all  the  ele- 
ments that  might  have  formed  a  great  char- 
acter, by  the  misapplication  of  his  time,  op- 
portunities, and  faculties,  he  became  vicious, 
and  subsequently  a  sceptic.  Grod,  in  mercy, 
exercised  him  with  a  series  of  trials,  but  the 
impression  was  always  ultimately  effaced — 
till  at  length  the  blow  reached  him  which 


lacerated  his  heart,  extinguished  all  hia  hopes 
of  earthly  happiness,  and  thus  finally  brought 
him  to  God.  Among  the  excellent  books 
that  contributed  to  dispel  his  errors,  he  speci- 
fied the  "Cardiphonia''  of  Newton  with  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  It  is  justly  considered 
the  best  of  all  his  works,  and  has  been  made 
eminently  useful.  Mr.  Van  Lier  subsequently 
wrote  a  narrative,  in  Latin,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  his  conversion,  and  of  all  the  re- 
markable events  of  his  life.  This  narratife 
he  addressed  to  Newton,  at  whose  reqaest  it 
was  translated  by  Cowper.  It  was  published 
under  tlie  title  of  **  The  Power  of  Grace  il- 
lustrated.^ Interesting  as  are  its  contejita* 
yet,  as  they  comprise  nearly  two  hundred 
pages,  we  find  it  impossible  to  allow  space 
for  its  insertion,  though  it  is  well  entitled  to 
appear  in  a  separate  form. 

He  concludes  his  narrative  in  these  words: 
^  O  happy  and  glorious  hour,  when  I  shall  be 
delivered  from  all  trouble  and  sin,  from  this 
body  of  death,  from  the  wicked  worlds  and 
from  the  snares  of  Satan !  when  I  shall  ap- 
pear before  my  Saviour  without  spot,  and 
shall  so  behold  his  glory,  and  be  filled  with 
his  presence,  as  to  be  wholly  and  forever  eo- 
gaged  in  adoration,  admiration,  gratitude,  and 
love  r 

As  we  are  now  drawing  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  this  undertaking,  some  reference 
is  due  to  names  once  honored  by  Cowper's 
friendship,  and  perpetuated  in  his  workn.  A 
distinguished  place  is  due  to  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Cawthome  Unwin.  His  death  has  been 
recorded  in  a  former  volume,  as  well  as  his 
burial  in  the  cathedral  at  Wmchesler.  A 
Latin  epitaph  was  composed  on  this  occasion 
by  Cowper,  but  objected  to  by  a  relative  of 
the  family,  because  it  adverted  to  his  mother's 
early  prayers  that  God  might  incline  his  heart 
to  the  ministry.  We  subjoin  the  epitaph 
which  replaced  the  pious  and  classical  com- 
position of  Cowper. 

IN  MEMOBT  OP  THE 

REV.   WILLIAM   CAWTHORKE   UlfWHf,  1LX. 
RECTOR  OP  STOCK,  IN  ESSEX. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Charter-house,  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Crusius ;  and.  haTing 
gone  through  the  education  of  that  school  be 
was  at  an  earlyperiod  admitted  to  Christ's  C'Ollq^. 
Cambridge.  He  died  in  this  city  the  129th  of 
Nov.,  1786,  aged  fbrty-one  yean,  leaving  a  widow 
and  three  young  children. 

(The  above  is  on  a  flat  stone  in  the  cathednl) 

And  is  this  the  memorial  of  the  interesting 
and  pioua  Unwin  t  Shall  no  monumentiu 
tablet  record  that  he  was  **  the  endeared  and 
valued  friend  of  Cowper  T"  We  have  seldom 
seen  so  cold  and  jejune  an  epitaph  to  com* 
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memorate  a  man  distinguished  by  so  many 
virtues,  and  associated  with  such  interesting 
recollections.  We  are  happy  in  being  en- 
abled to  furnish  a  testimony  more  worthy  of 
him  in  the  following  letter,  addressed  by 
Cowper  to  the  present  Lord  Carrington. 

TO  ROBERT  SMITH,  ESQ.* 
Weaton-Underwood,  near  Olney,  Dec  9, 1788. 

My  dear  Sir^^We  have  indeed  suffered  a 
great  loss  by  the  death  of  our  friend  Unwin ; 
and  the  shock  that  attended  it  was  the  more 
severe,  as  till  within  a  few  hours  of  his  de- 
cease there  seemed  to  be  no  very  alarming 
symptoma  All  the  account  that  we  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Henry  Thornton,  who  acted 
like  u  true  friend  on  the  occasion,  and  with  a 
tenderness  toward  all  concerned  that  does 
him  great  honor,  encouraged  our  hopes  of 
his  recovery ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin  herself  found 
him  on  her  arrival  at  Winchester  so  cheerful, 
and  in  appearance  so  likely  to  live,  that  her 
letter  also  seemed  to  promise  us  all  that  we 
could  wish  on  the  subject  But  an  unex- 
pected turn  in  his  distemper,  which  suddenly 
seized  his  bowels,  dashea  all  our  hopes,  and 
deprived  us  almost  immediately  of  a  man 
whom  we  must  ever  regret  His  mind  hav- 
ing been  from  his  infancy  deeply  tinctured 
with  religious  sentiments,  he  was  always  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the 
great  change  of  all ;  and,  on  former  occasions, 
when  at  any  time  he  found  himself  indisposed, 
waA  consequently  subject  to  distressing  alarms 
and  apprehensions.  But  in  this  last  instance 
his  mind  was  from  the  first  composed  and 
easy;  his  fears  were  taken  away,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  such  a  resignation  as  warrants  us 
ia  saying,  **  that  God  made  all  his  bed  in  his 
sickness."  I  believe  it  is  always  thus,  where 
the  heart,  though  upright  towards  God,  as 
Unwinds  assuredly  was,  is  yet  troubled  with 
the  fear  of  death.  When  death  indeed  comes, 
be  is  either  welcome,  or  at  least  has  lost  his 
sting. 

1  have  known  many  such  instances,  and 
bis  mother,  from  the  moment  that  she  learned 
with  what  tranquillity  he  was  favored  in  his 
last  illness,  for  that  very  reason  expected  it 
would  be  his  last  Yet  not  with  so  much 
certainty,  but  that  the  favorable  accounts  of 
him  at  length,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded 
that  persuasion. 

She  be^s  me  to  assure  you,  my  dear  sir, 
how  sensible  she  is,  tis  well  as  myself,  of  the 
kindness  of  your  inquirien.  She  suffers  this 
stroke,  not  with  more  patience  and  submis- 
sion than  I  expected,  for  I  never  knew  her 
hurried  by  any  afBiclion  into  the  loss  of 
either,  but  in  appeiirunce  at  least,  and  at 
prei^ent,  with  lens  injury  ;o  health  than  I  ap- 
prehended.    She  observed  to  nie,  afier  read- 

*  AfUrwanla  crvateU  Lord  Carrin^u. 


ing  your  kind  letter,  that  though  it  was  a 
proof  of  the  greatness  of  her  loss,  yet  it  af- 
forded her  pleasure,  though  a  melancholy 
one,  to  see  how  much  her  son  had  been  loved 
and  valued  by  such  a  person  as  yourself 

Mrs.  Unwin  wrote  to  her  daughter-in-law, 
to  invite  her  and  the  family  hither,  hoping 
that  a  change  of  scene,  and  a  situation  so 
pleasant  as  this,  may  be  of  service  to  her, 
but  we  have  not  yet  received  her  answer.  I 
have  good  hope,  however,  that,  great  as  her 
affliction  must  be,  she  will  yet  be  able  to 
support  it,  for  she  well  knows  whither  to  re- 
sort for  consolation. 

The  virtues  and  amiable  qualities  of  our 
friends  are  the  things  for  which  we  most 
wish  to  keep  them;  but  they  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  very  things  that  in  particular 
ouffht  to  reconcile  us  to  their  departure.  We 
find  ourselves  sometimes  connected  with,  and 
engaged  in  affection,  too,  to  a  person  of 
whose  readiness  and  fitness  for  another  life 
we  cannot  have  the  highest  opinion.  The 
death  of  such  men  has  a  bitterness  in  it, 
both  to  themselves  and  survivors,  which, 
thank  God,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  death  of 
Unwin. 

I  know,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  you  valued 
him,  and  I  know  also,  how  much  he  valued 
you.  With  respect  to  him,  all  is  well ;  and 
of  you,  if  I  should  survive  you,  which,  per- 
haps, is  not  very  probable,  I  shall  say  the 
same. 

In  the  meantime,  believe  me,  with  the  warm- 
est wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness,  and 
with  Mrs.  Unwinds  affectionate  respects, 
Yours,  my  dear  sir. 

Most  faithfully,        W.  C. 

Joseph  Hill,  Esq.,  survived  Cowper  many 
years,  and  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  He 
formerly  resided  in  Great  Queen  Street,  and 
afterwards  in  Saville  Row,  and  was  eminent 
in  his  profession.  His  widow  survived  him, 
and  died  in  the  year  1824.  The  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Cowper  were  arranged  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  ornamented  with  a  suitable 
binding.  They  were  finally  left  as  an  heir- 
loom at  Wargrave,  near  Henley.  Joseph 
Jekyll,  Esq.,  the  barrister,  once  celebrated 
for  his  wit  and  humor,  succeeded  to  that 
property,  and  still  survives  at  the  moment  in 
which  we  are  writing. 

Samuel  Rose,  Esq.,  after  a  comparatively 
short  career  of  professional  eminence,  was 
seized  with  a  rheumatic  fever,  which  he 
caught  at  Horsham,  in  attending  the  Sussex 
sessions,  in  1804.  He  died  in  the  thirrv- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  declaring  to  those 
around  him,  **  I  have  lived  long  enough  to 
review  my  grounds  for  confidence,  and  Ihave 
unspeakable  comfort  in  assuring  those  I  love 
that  I  am  daily  more  reconciled  in  leaving 
the  world  now  than  at  a  later  period.** 
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Cowper's  aentiinents  of  him  are  expressed 
in  the  following  letter. 

TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 

•  WeeUm-Underwood,  Dec  2,  I7S& 

My  dear  Friend, — ^I  told  you  lately,  that  I 
had  an  ambition  to  introduce  to  vour  ac- 
quaintance my  valuable  friend,  Mr.  Rose. 
He  is  now  before  you.  You  will  find  him  a 
person  of  genteel  manners  and  agreeable 
conversation.  As  to  his  other  virtues  and 
good  qualities,  which  are  many,  and  such  as 
are  not  often  found  in  men  of  his  years,  I 
consign  them  over  to  your  own  discernment, 
perfectly  sure  that  none  of  them  will  escape 
you.  I  give  you  joy  of  each  other,  and  re- 
main, my  dear  old  friend,  most  truly  yours, 

W.C. 

In  recalling  the  name  of  Lady  Austen,  it 
is  sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  grateful  remem- 
brance, that  it  is  to  her  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  suggestion  of  the  poem  of  **The 
Task,'*  that  lasting  monument  of  the  fame  of 
Cowper.  It  has  also  been  recorded  that  she 
subsequently  furnished  the  materials  for  the 
story  of  John  Gilpin. 

Her  maiden  name  was  Richardson;  she 
was  married  very  early  in  life  to  Sir  Robert 
Austen,  Baronet,  and  resided  with  him  in 
France,  where  he  died.  After  this  event,  she 
lived  with  her  sister  Mrs.  Jones,  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  minister  of  Clifton,  near 
Olney.  It  was  thus  that  her  intercourse 
commenced  with  Cowper.  In  a  subsequent 
period,  she  was  married  to  a  native  of  France, 
M.  de  TardifT,  a  gentleman,  and  a  poet,  who 
has  expressed,  in  some  elegant  French  verses, 
his  just  and  deep  sense  of  her  accomplished, 
endearing  character.  In  visiting  Paris  with 
him  in  ^e  course  of  the  summer  of  1802, 
she  sank  under  the  fatigue  of  the  excursion, 
and  died  in  that  city  on  the  12th  of  August 
It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  this  lady  to  res- 
cue her  name  from  a  surmise  injurious  to  her 
sincerity  and  honor ;  and  the  £ditor  rejoices 
that  he  possesses  the  means  of  affordfng  her 
what  he  conceives  to  be  an  ample  justifica- 
tion. In  the  published  correspondence  of 
the  late  respected  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.,  a 
doubt  is  expressed  how  far  she  is  not  charge- 
able with  endeavoring  to  supplant  Mrs.  Unwin 
in  the  affections  of  Cowper.  It  is  already 
recorded  that  a  breach  occurred  between  the 
two  ladies,  and  that  the  poet,  with  a  sensi- 
*tiveness  and  delicacy  that  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  his  feelings  and  judgment,  relin- 
quished the  society  of  Lady  Austen  from 
that  period.  They  never  met  again.  There 
is  no  direct  charge  conveyed  by  Mr.  Knox, 
but  there  is  evidently  expressed  the  language 
of  doubt  and  surmise.  Local  impressions 
are  often  the  best  interpretation  of  question- 
able oucurrencea.    With  this  view  the  Editor 


has  endeavored  to  trace  the  nature  of  the 
rupture,  on  the  spot,  by  a  communication 
with  surviving  parties.  From  these  8oarc«« 
of  inquiry  it  appears  ^t  Lady  Aasten  was 
a  woman  of  great  wit  and  vivacity,  and  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  exciting  much  interest 
by  her  manner  and  conversation — that  MrK 
Unwin,  who  was  of  a  more  sedate  and  qoiei 
character,  seeing  the  ascendancy  that  Lady 
Austen  thus  acquired,  became  jealous,  and 
that  a  rupture  was  the  consequence.  Mr. 
Andrews,  an  intelligent  inhabitant  of  Oloey, 
who  is  my  informant,  assured  me  that  such 
was  the  substance  of  the  case,  and  that  the 
rest  was  mere  surmise  and  coigecture.  On 
my  asking  him  whether  he  knew  the  impres- 
sions on  Mr.  Scott's  mind  with  regard  to 
this  event,  he  added,  **  that  he  himself  aaked 
Mr.  Scott  the  Question,  and  that  his  reply 
was, '  Who  can  oe  surprised  that  two  women 
should  be  continually  in  the  society  of  one 
man,  and  quarrel  sooner  or  later  with  each 
other  V  **  The  blunt  and  honest  reply  of  Mr. 
Scott  we  apprehend  to  be  the  best  commen- 
tary on  the  transaction.  There  may  be  jeal- 
ousies in  friendship  as  well  as  in  love ;  and 
the  possibility  of  female  rivalship  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  riipture,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  either  friendship  or  love. 

From  Mrs.  Livius,  of  Bedford,  formerly  Miaa 
Barham,*  and  intimate  with  Newton,  Cowper, 
and  Lady  Austen,  I  learn  that,  thoagh  the 
vivacity  and  manner  of  Lady  Austen  weak- 
ened the  belief  of  the  depth  of  her  personal 
religion,  yet  Mrs.  Livius  never  entertained 
any  doubt  of  its  reality.  Her  own  deep  per- 
sonal piety  during  a  long  life,  and  her  jost 
discrimination  of  character,  are  sufficient  to 
give  weight  and  authority  to  her  judgment 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  her 
conviction  that  the  loss  of  Lady  Austen's  so- 
ciety was  a  ^reat  privation  to  Cowper;  that 
she  both  enhvened  his  spirits  and  stimulated 
his  genius,  and  that  the  jealousy  of  Mrs.  Un- 
win operated  injuriously  by  compelling  him 
to  relinquish  so  innocent  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation. Haylev*  in  some  lines  written  on 
the  occasion  of  her  death,  speaks  of  her  as 
one  who 

Wak'd  in  a  poet  inspiration's  flame ; 
Sent  the  freed  eagle  in  the  sun  to  bask. 
And  from  the  mmd  of  Cowper— called  *'Thc 
Task." 

Of  the  Rev.  Walter  Bagot,  who  departed 
in  the  year  1806,  aged  seventy-five,  the  poet 
always  spoke  in  the  language  of  unfeigned 
esteem  and  ofl^ection. 

Sir  George  Throckmorton^s  death  has  been 

•SlgteroftheIat«  Jo«ephFo0ti!rBartaftm,EM|.  I  oar 
not  mention  thts  emieurod  cbancler*  wUh  wbooi  I  ftat<e 
the  pririleRe  of  twin^  so  nearly  ouiinec(«d«  withoas  ■•• 
ooraing  my  afll^cUutuiitf  regard,  and  high  eaUnatkm  of 
her  piety  and  viituea. 
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already  recorded,  and  with  this  event  the 
genius  of  the  place  may  be  said  to  have  de- 
serted its  hallowed  retreats,  for  the  mansion 
exists  no  longer.  His  surviving  estimable 
widow,  the  Catharina  of  Cowper,  resides  at 
Northampton. 

Lady  Hesketh,  whose  affectionate  kindness 
to  the  poet  must  have  endeared  her  to  every 
reader,  died  in  the  year  1807,  aged  seventy- 
four. 

To  the  Editor's  brother-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Johnson,  several  testimonies  have  already 
been  borne  in  the  course  of  this  work.  He 
was  cousin  to  the  poet,  by  one  remove,  which 
was  the  reason  why  he  was  usually  designa- 
ted as  Cowper's  kinsmany  his  mother  having 
been  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Roger  Donne, 
rector  of  Catfield,  Norfolk,  own  brother  to 
Cowper's  mother.  His  unremitting  and 
watchful  care  over  the  poet,  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  and  during  a  period  marked  by 
a  painful  and  protracted  malady,  his  generous 
sacrifice  of  his  time,  and  of  every  personal 
consideration,  that  he  might  administer  to 
the  peace  and  comfort  of  his  afflicted  friend — 
his  affectionate  sympathy,  and  uniform  for- 
getfulness  of  self,  in  all  the  various  relations 
of  life — these  virtues  have  justly  claimed  for 
Dr.  Johnson  the  esteem  and  love  of  his 
friends  and  the  honorable  distinction  of  be- 
ing ever  identified  with  the  endeared  name 
of  Cowper.  He  was  rector  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Yaxham  and  Wei  borne,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  where  he  preached  the 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  with  fidelity,  and 
adorned  them  by  the  Christian  tenor  of  his 
life  and  conduct  He  married  Miss  Dvius, 
daughter  of  the  late  Greorge  Livius,  Esq., 
formerly  at  the  head  of  the  commissariat, 
in  India,  during  the  government  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  Editor  was  connected  with 
him  by  marrying  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Johnson. 
He  departed  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1833, 
after  a  short  illness,  and  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  a  crowded  assemblage  of  his  parish- 
ioners, to  whom  he  was  endeared  oy  his 
virtues.  He  lefl  his  estimable  widow  and 
four  surviving  children  to  lament  his  loss. 
Cowper  was  engraved  on  his  heart,  and  his 
Poems  minutely  impressed  on  his  memory. 
Both,  therefore,  became  a  frequent  theme 
of  conversation ;  and  it  is  to  these  sources 
of  information,  that  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  the  knowledge  of  many  facts  and  inci- 
dents that  are  incorporatea  in  the  present 
edition. 

The  value  which  Cowper  attached  to  the 
esteem  of  the  Rev.  W.  Bull,  the  friend  and 
travelling  companion  of  John  Thornton,  Esq., 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  letter.  It 
alludes  to  the  approbation  expressed  by  Mr. 
Bull  on  the  publication  of  his  first  volume  of 
poems. 


TO  THB   REV.   WILUUf  BULL. 

March  34, 1783. 

Your  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure,  both 
as  a  testimony  of  your  approbation  and  of 
your  regard.  I  wrote  in  hopen  of  pleasing 
you,  and  such  as  you;  and  though  I  must 
confess  that,  at  the  same  time,  I  cast  a  side- 
long glance  at  the  good  liking  of  the  world 
at  large,  I  believe  I  can  say  it  was  more  for 
the  siuce  of  their  advantage  and  instruction 
than  their  praise.  They  are  children ;  if  we 
give  them  physic,  we  must  sweeten  the  rim 
of  the  cup  with  honey — ^if  my  book  is  so  far 
honored  as  to  be  made  the  vehicle  of  true 
knowledge  to  any  that  are  ignorant,  I  shall 
rejoice,  and  do  already  rejoice  that  it  has 
procured  me  a  proof  oi  your  esteem. 

Yours,  most  truly,        W.  C. 

Mr.  Bull  was  distinguished  by  no  common 
powers  of  mind,  brilliant  wit,  and  imagina- 
tion. It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  Cowper 
engaged  in  translating  the  poems  of  Madame 
Guion.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  in  the  hopes 
and  consolations  of  the  Gospel,  and  lefx  a 
son,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bull,  wno  inherits  his 
father's  virtues. 


Wherever  men  have  acquired  celebrity  by 
those  powers  of  genius  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  seen  fft  to  discriminate  them,  a 
curiosity  prevails  to  learn  all  the  minuter 
traits  of  person,  habit,  and  real  character. 
We  wish  to  realize  the  portrait  before  our 
eyes,  to  see  how  far  all  the  component  parts 
are  in  harmony  with  each  other ;  or  whether 
the  elevation  of  mind  which  raises  them 
beyond  the  general  standard  is  perceptible 
in  the  occurrences  of  common  life.  Tell 
me,  said  an  inquirer,  writing  from  America, 
what  was  the  ffgure  of  Cowper,  what  the 
character  of  his  countenance,  the  expression 
of  his  eye,  his  manner,  his  habits,  the  house 
he  lived  in,  whether  its  aspect  was  north  or 
south,  &c.  This  is  amusing,  but  it  shows 
the  power  of  sympathy  wi£  which  we  are 
drawn  to  whatever  commands  our  admira- 
tion, and  excites  the  emotions  of  esteem  and 
love. 

The  person  and  mind  of  Cowper  seem  to 
have  been  formed  with  equal  kinaness  by  na- 
ture ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  she  ever 
bestowed  on  any  man,  with  a  fonder  prodi- 
gality, all  the  requisites  to  conciliate  affection 
and  to  inspire  respect 

He  is  said  to  have  been  handsome  in  his 
youth.  His  features  strongly  expressed  the 
powers  of  his  mind  and  all  the  sensibility  of 
his  heart;  and  even  in  his  declining  years, 
time  seemed  to  have  spared  much  of  its  rav- 
ages, though  his  mind  was  harassed  by  un- 
ceasing nervous  excitement 
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He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  rather  strong 
than  delicate  in  the  form  of  his  limbs ;  the 
color  of  his  hair  was  a  light  brown^  that  of 
his  eyes  a  bluish  grey,  and  his  complexion 
ruddy.  In  his  dress  he  was  neat,  but  not 
finical ;  in  his  diet  temperate,  and  not  dainty. 

He  had  an  air  of  pensive  reserve  in  his 
deportment,  and  his  extreme  shyness  some- 
times produced  in  his  manners  an  indescrib- 
able mixture  of  awkwardness  and  dignity ; 
but  no  person  could  be  more  truly  graceful, 
when  he  was  in  perfect  health,  and  perfectly 
pleased  with  his  society.  Towards  women, 
in  particular,  his  behavior  and  conversation 
were  delicate  and  fascinating  in  the  highest 
degree. 

There  was  a  simplicity  of  manner  and  char- 
acter in  Cowper  which  always  charms,  and 
is  often  the  attribute  of  real  genius.  He  was 
singularly  calculated  to  excite  emotions  of 
esteem  and  love  by  those  qualities  that  win 
confidence  and  inspire  sympathy.  In  friend- 
ship  he  was  uniformly  faithful;  and,  if  the 
events  of  life  had  not  disappointed  his  fond- 
est hopes,  no  man  would  have  been  more 
eminently  adapted  for  the  endearments  of 
domestic  life. 

His  daily  habits  of  study  and  exercise  are 
so  minutely  and  agreeably  delineated  in  his 
letters,  that  they  present  a  perfect  portrait  of 
his  domestic  character. 

His  voice  conspired  with  his  features  to 
announce  to  all  who  saw  and  heard  him  the 
extreme  sensibility  of  his  heart ;  and  in  read- 
ing aloud  he  furnished  the  chief  delight  of 
those  social,  enchanting  winter  evenings, 
which  he  has  described  so  happily  in  Uie 
fourth  book  of  "  The  Task.** 

Secluded  from  the  world  as  he  had  long 
been,  he  yet  retained  in  advanced  life  sin- 
gular talents  for  conversation;  and  his  re- 
marks were  uniformly  distinguished  by  mild 
and  benevolent  pleasantry,  oy  a  strain  of 
delicate  humor,  varied  by  solid  and  serious 
good  sense,  and  those  united  charms  of  a 
cultivated  mind,  which  he  has  himself  very 
happily  described  in  drawing  the  character 
of  a  venerable  friend  : 

Grave  without  dullness,  learned  without  pride. 

Exact,  yet  not  precise :  though  meek,  keen-eyed ; 

Who.  when  occasion  justified  its  use. 

Hml  wit.  as  bright  as  ready,  to  produce ; 

Could  tetch  from  records  of  an  earlier  age, 

Or  trom  philosophy's  enlightened  page, 

His  rich  materials,  and  regale  your  ear 

With  strains,  it  was  a  privilege  to  hear. 

Yet.  above  all,  his  luxury  supreme, 

And  his  chief  glorv.  was  the  gospel  theme : 

Ambitious  not  to  shine  or  to  excel, 

But  to  treat  justly  what  he  lov'd  to  well. 

But  the  traits  of  his  character  are  nowhere 
developed  with  happier  eflfect  than  in  his  own 
writings,  and  especially  in  his  poems.     From 


these  we  shall  make  a  few  extracta,  and  suf- 
fer him  to  draw  the  portrait  for  himaelt 

His  admiration  of  the  works  of  Nature : 

I  never  framed  a  wish,  or  form'd  a  plan. 
That  fiatter'd  me  with  hopes  of  earthly  bfin 
But  there  I  laid  the  scene.     There  early  ■Uaj'd 
My  fancy,  ere  yet  liberty  of  choice 
Had  found  me,  or  the  hope  of  being  free, 
My  very  dreams  were  rural ;  rural  loo 
The  first-bom  efibrta  of  my  youthibl  muse, 
Sportive  and  jingling  her  poetic  bells, 
Ere  vet  her  ear  was  mistresB  of  their  pow'n. 
No  bard  could  please  me  bat  whose  lyre  was 

tun'd 
To  Nature's  praises.  7)ui(r,  book  iv. 

The  love  of  Nature's  works 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man, 
Infus'd  at  the  creation  of  the  kind. 

This  obtains  in  all, 
That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  his  works,     [formed 
And  all  can  taste  them :   minds  that  have  been 
And  tutor'd,  with  a  relish  more  exact, 
But  none  without  some  relish,  none  unmov'd. 
It  is  a  flame  that  dies  not  even  there 
Where  nothing  feeds  it :  neither  business  crowds. 
Nor  habits  of  luxurious  city- life. 
Whatever  else  they  smother  of  true  worth 
In  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 
The  villas  with  which  London  stands  be^n^ 
Like  a  swarth  Indian  with  his  belt  of  beads, 
Prove  it.     A  breath  of  unadult'rate  air. 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  ebeet 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame. 

Book  IT. 

God  seen,  and  adored,  in  the  works  of 
Nature : 

Not  a  flow'r 
But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  staia. 
Of  his  unrivaird  pencil.     He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odors,  and  imparts  tneir  hues, 
And  bathes  their  eves  with  nectar,  and  includes^ 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  sea-side  sands. 
The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 

Bookvi. 

His  fondness  for  retirement : 

Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
My  former  partners  of  the  peopled  scene ; 
With  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may. 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  life  to  come. 
I  see  that  all  are  wand'rers,  gone  astray. 
Each  in  his  own  delusions ;  they  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  woo'd 
And  never  won.     Dream  after  dream  ^^osues; 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed. 
And  still  are  disappointed.     Rings  the  world 
With  the  vain  stir.     I  sum  up  half  mankind 
And  add  two-thirds  of  the  remaininfr  half 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  aoa  fears 
Dreams,  empty  dreams. 

Bookai 
His  love  for  his  country : 

England,  with  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  stiU — 
My  country !  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left. 
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Where  English  minds  and  manners  may  he  found, 
Shall  be  constrain 'd  to  love  thee.    Tho'  thy  clime 
Bo  fickle,  and  thy  year  roost  part  deform'd 
With  dripping  rains,  or  witherd  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies, 
And  fields  without  a  fiower,  for  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bow*rs. 

BookiL 

His  humane  and  generous  feelings : 

I  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  milk 
As  sweet  as  charity  from  human  breasts. 
I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  roan. 
How  then  should  I  and  any  man  that  lives 
Be  strangers  to  each  other  i    Pierce  my  vein, 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meand'ring  there, 
And  catechise  it  well ;  apply  thy  glass, 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own. 

Bookiii. 

His  love  of  liberty : 

Oh  Liberty !  the  prisoner's  pleasing  dream. 
The  poet's  muse,  nis  passion  and  his  theme ; 
Genius  is  thine,  and  thou  art  fancy's  nurse ; 
Lost  without  thee  the  ennobUng  powers  of  verse ; 
Heroic  song  from  thy  free  touch  acquires 
lu  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  inspires : 
Place  me  where  winter  breathes  his  keenest  air, 
And  I  will  sing,  if  liberty  be  there ; 
And  I  will  sing  at  liberty's  dear  feet, 
lo  Afric's  torrid  clime,  or  India's  fiercest  heat. 

TabU  Thlk. 

THs  Kbcrty  alone,  that  gives  the  flow'r 
Of  fleeting  Ufe  its  lustre  and  perAime ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it. 

T\uk,  book  V. 

His  depressive  malady,  and  the  source  of 
it8  cure : 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since ;  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infix'd 
My  panting  side  was  charg'd,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  One,  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     In  his  side  be  bore. 
And  in  hit  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars.* 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts  [live. 

He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal'd,  and  bade  me 

Book  iii. 

The  employment  of  his  time,  and  design 
of  his  life  and  writings : 

Me  therefore  studious  of  laborious  ease, 

Not  slothful,  happy  to  deceive  the  time, 

Not  waste  it.  anu  aware  that  human  Ufe 

Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use, 

When  He  shall  cull  his  debtors  to  account, 

From  whom  are  all  our  blessings  ;  business  finds 

E'en  here:  while  sedulous  I  seek  t' improve. 

At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unemploy'd 

The  mind  he  gave  me ;  driving  it,  though  slack 

Too  ofl,  and  much  impeded  in  its  work 

By  caases  not  to  be  divulg'd  in  vain. 

1^  iU  Just  point — th«  aervice  qf  manki$id. 

Bookiii 

*  The  Savtour. 


But  all  is  in  his  hand,  whose  praise  I  seek. 
In  vain  the  poet  sings,  and  the  world  hears, 
If  he  regard  not,  though  divine  the  theme. 
'Tis  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  chime 
And  idle  tinkling  of  a  minstrel's  lyre. 
To  charm  his  ear  whose  eye  is  on  the  heart 
Whose  frown  can  dbappomt  the  proudest  strain, 
Whose  approbation  prosper — even  mine. 

Book  vi. 

The  office  of  doing  justice  to  the  poetical 
genius  of  Cowper  has  been  assigned  to  an 
individual  so  well  qualified  to  execute  it  with 
taste  and  ability,  that  the  Editor  begs  thus 
publicly  to  record  his  acknowledgments  and 
his  unmingled  satisfaction.  The  bowers  of 
the  muses  are  not  unknown  to  the  Rev.  John 
Cunningham,  and,  in  contemplating  the  po- 
etical labors  of  others,  he  might,  with  a  small 
variation,  justly  apply  to  himself  the  well- 
knovm  exclamation,  "Ed  anch'io  son  pit- 
tore."* 

All,  therefore,  that  seems  necessary,  is 
simply  to  illustrate  the  beauties  of  Cowper's 
poetry  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  ex- 
hibited his  personal  character.  We  shall 
present  a  brief  series  of  poetical  portraits. 

The  following  portrait  of  Lord  Chatham 
is  drawn  with  great  force  and  spirit : 

In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again  ; 
And  freedom  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain 
She  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe, 
Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law. 
His  speech,  his  form,  his  action,  full  of  grace. 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face, 
He  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand 
Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand. 
No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dared  oppose 
Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rose ; 
And  every  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke 
Felt  himself  crushed  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 

ThbUTalk. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds : 

There,  touch'd  by  Reynolds,  a  dull  blank  becomes 
A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  Nature  sees 
All  her  reflected  features. 

Bacon  the  sculptor  : 

Bacon  there 
Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone. 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  Ups.f 

John  Thornton,  Esq. : 

Some  men  make  gain  a  fountain,  whence  proceeds 
A  stream  of  Uberal  and  heroic  deeds ; 
The  swell  of  pity,  not  to  be  confined 
Within  the  scanty  limits  of  the  mind, 
Disdains  the  bank,  and  throws  the  golden  sandf , 
A  rich  deposit,  on  the  bordering  lands : 
These  have  an  ear  for  his  paternal  call. 
Who  make  some  rich  for  tne  supply  of  all ; 

*  Attributed  to  Conreggio,  sAer  i^nfitinplatlny  tte 
works  of  Raphael. 

t  Alluding  to  the  momunent  of  LocdGbatbam,  in  W6sfe> 
minster  Abbey. 
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Ood's  ffift  with  pleasure  in  hit  praise  employ, 
And  Thornton  is  familiar  with  the  joy. 

Charify, 

The  martyrs  of  the  Reformation : 

Their  blood  is  shed 
In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim, 
Oar  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  troth, 
To  walk  with  God,  to  be  dirinely  free, 
To  soar  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 
Yet  few  remember  them.    They  liv'd  unknown. 
Till  persecution  dragg'd  them  into  fame, 
And  chas'd  them  up  to  heav'n.    Their  ashes  flew 
— No  marble  tells  us  whither.    With  their  names 
No  ban!  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 
And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 
Is  cold  on  this.     She  execrates  indeed 
The  tyranny  that  doom'd  them  to  the  fire, 
But  gives  the  glorious  sufi''rer8  little  praise. 

TVzaH;,  book  t. 

Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress : 

0  thou,  whom,  borne  on  fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 

1  pleas'd  remember,  and,  while  mem'ry  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  ahke  prevail ; 
Whose  hum'rous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple 

style. 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well-employ'd,  and,  Uke  thy  Lord, 
Speakinff  in  parables  his  slighted  word  : 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despis'd  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame : 
Yet,  e'en  in  transitory  life's  late  day. 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  grey, 
Revere  the  man,  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  road, 
And  guides  the  Progress  of  the  soul  to  God. 

T\roeinium, 

Brown,  the  rural  designer  .** 

Lo !  he  comes — 
Th*  omnipotent  magician,  Brown,  appears. 
Down  falls  the  venerable  pile,  th'  abode 
Of  our  forefathers,  a  grave  whisker'd  race, 
But  tasteless.     Springs  a  palace  in  its  steaid. 
But  in  a  distant  spot ;  where  more  expos'd 
It  may  enjoy  th'  advantage  of  the  north. 
And  agueish  east,  till  time  shall  have  transform'd 
Those  naked  acres  to  a  shelt'ring  grove. 
He  speaks.    The  lake  in  front  becomes  a  lawn. 
Woods  vanish,  hills  subside,  and  valleys  rise, 
And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use, 
Pursue  the  track  of  his  directing  wand, 
Sinuous  or  straight,  now  rapid  and  now  slow. 
Now  murm'ring  soft,  now  roaring  in  cascades, 
E'en  as  he  bids.    Th'  enraptur'd  owner  smiles. 
^TiB  finish'd.     And  yet,  finish'd  as  it  seems. 
Still  wants  a  grace,  the  loveliest  it  could  show, 
A  mine  to  satisfy  the  enormous  cost 

London : 

Oh !  thou  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth, 
Chequer'd  with  aU  complexions  of  mankind, 
And  spotted  with  all  crimes;  in  whom  I  see 
H  uch  that  I  love  and  much  that  I  admire, 


*  Brown,  In  Oowper^  time,  wss  the  great  designer  in 
tlw  art  of  lajlng  out  groonds  for  the  nobility  and  gentry. 


And  all  that  I  abhor ;  thou  fireokled  fair, 
That  pleases  and  yet  shocks  me,  I  can  latigh. 
And  1  can  weep,  can  hope,  and  yet  despond. 
Feel  wrath  and  pitr  when  I  think  on  thee ! 
Ten  righteous  would  have  sav'd  a  ci^  ooce. 
And  thou  hast  many  righteous.    Well  for  tJboe— 
That  salt  preserves  thee ;  more  corrupted  ebe. 
And  therefore  more  obnoxious  at  this  hour. 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be. 
For  whom  Gkxl  heard  his  Abram  plead  in  Tain. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye, 
With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  dbk 
Undazzled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spots  ? 
In  London.     Where  her  implements  exact. 
With  which  she  calculates,  computes,  and  acam 
All  distance,  motion,  magnitude,  and  now 
Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world  ? 
In  London.     Where  has  commerce  soch  a  nuot, 
So  rich,  so  thronff'd,  so  drain'd,  and  so  sopplied, 
As  London — opulent,  enlare'd,  and  still 
Increasing  London  1     Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  accomplish'd  worid's  chief  g^fJ  now. 

The  gin-palace : 

Behold  the  schools,  in  which  plebeian  minda, 

Once  simple,  are  initiated  in  arts, 

Which  some  may  practise  with  politer  grace, 

But  none  with  readier  skill.    'Tu  here  they  Icam 

The  road  that  leads  from  competence  and  peace, 

To  indigence,  and  rapine,  till  at  last 

Society,  grown  weary  of  the  load, 

Shakes  her  encumber'd  lap,  and  casts  them  oat 

But  censure  profits  little ;  vain  th*  attempt 

To  advertise  in  verse  a  public  pest, 

That,  Uke  the  filth  with  which  the  peasant  feeds 

His  hungry  acres,  stinks,  and  is  of  use. 

Th'  excise  is  fatten 'd  with  the  rich  result 

Of  all  this  riot,  and  ten  thousand  casks. 

Forever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents, 

Touch'd  by  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state. 

Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away. 

Drink,  and  be  mad  then ;  'tis  your  country  bids  i 

Gloriously  drunk,  obey  th'  important  call ! 

Her   cause   demands  the   assistance  of  yoar 

throats ; 
Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more. 

7b^,  bookiv. 

We  add  a  few  short  passages: 

How  sweet,  how  passing  sweety  b  soHtudc ! 
But  grant  me  still  a  firiend  in  my  retn^ot 
Whom  I  may  whisper — solitude  b  sweet 

Not  to  undeisf  and  a  treasure's  worth 
Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  sli^ted  good 
Is  cause  of  half  the  poveitjr  we  tt*\. 
And  makes  the  worla  the  wiUerneas  it  ia. 

Not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 
Some  youthftu  grace,  that  age  would  gladly  kecpw 


When  one  that  holds  communion  with  the 
Has  fiU'd  his  urn  where  these  pure  wateis 
And  once  more  mingles  with  ns  mtmntr 
'Tis  even  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings; 
Immortal  fragrance  mis  the  cireuit  wak. 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  aapp&ed. 
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We  must  not  omit  a  most  splendid  speci- 
men of  Cowper's  poetic  genius,  entitled  the 
•*  Yardley  Oak."  It  is  an  unfinished  poem, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  the 
year  1791,  and  laid  aside,  without  ever  hav- 
ing been  resumed,  when  his  attention  was 
engrossed  with  the  edition  of  Milton.  What- 
ever may  be  the  history  of  this  admirable 
fragment,  it  has  justly  acquired  for  Cowper 
the  reputation  of  having  produced  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  highW  finished  pieces  of 
versification  that  ever  flowed  from  the  pen 
of  a  poet.  Its  existence  even  was  unknown 
both  to  Dr,  Johnson  and  Hayley,  till  the 
latter  discovered  it  buried  in  a  mass  of  pa- 
pers. We  subjoin  in  a  note  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Johnson  to  Hayley,  contain- 
ing further  particulars.* 

Though  this  fragment  is  inserted  among 
the  poems,  we  extract  the  following  passages, 
as  expressive  of  the  vigor  and  inspiration  of 
true  poetic  genius. 

Thou  wast  a  bauble  once,  a  cup  and  ball 
Which  babes  might  play  with ;  and  the  thievish 

Sf  ekuif;  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  purloined 

The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 

Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs 

And  all  thine  embryo  vastness  at  a  gulp. 

But  Fate  thy  growth  decreed  ;  autumnal  rains 

Beneath  thy  parent  tree  mellow'd  the  soil 

Design 'd  thy  cradle ;  and  a  skipping  deer, 

With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  the  glebe,  prepared 

The  soft  receptacle,  in  which,  secure, 

Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  through. 

So  Fancy  dreams. 

Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast,  king  of  the 

woods; 
And  Time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in !  Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
O'erhung  the  champaign:  and  the  numerous 

fiocks, 
That  graz'd  it,  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Uncrowded,  yet  salb-sheltered  from  the  storm. 

•  "  January  «,  1804. 

**  Anong  our  dear  Cowper*s  papers,  I  found  the  foK 
towing  meiDoraiKlQm : 

TAaOLST  OAK  III  OISTB,  rSKT  33,  IKCRKf  t^ 
TR«  OAI  AT  TAftDLBT   LODOB,  rSBT  38,  XNCnSS  5. 

As  to  Tardier  Oak*  It  stands  In  Yardlej  Chase,  where 
the  Earls  of  NorUuimptoD  have  a  flne  aeaL  It  was  a 
fkTorite  walk  of  our  dear  CowpM*,  and  he  once  carried 
ma  to  see  that  oak.  I  believe  it  Is  five  miles  at  least 
from  Weston  Lodge.  It  is  indeed  a  noble  tree,  per^ 
fectljr  cound,  and  itands  in  an  open  part  of  the  Chase, 
wttb  only  one  or  two  others  near  it,  so  as  to  be  seen  to 
advanlaite. 

*^  With  rmpect  to  the  oak  at  Yardley  Lodge,  that  is 
qoHe  in  dec^— a  pollard,  and  almost  hoUow.  I  took  an 
vxereaoenee  from  ll  in  the  year  1791,  and  If  I  mlrtake  not, 
Cowper  told  roe  it  is  said  to  have  been  an  oak  in  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror.  This  latter  oak  is  on  the  road  to  the 
fomer,  but  not  above  half  so  (hr  from  Weston  Lodge, 
Iwlog  only  Just  beyond  KUIIck  and  Din^lederry.  This  is 
■U  I  ean  tell  you  about  the  oaks.  They  were  old  ao> 
quatntances,  and  great  fliTorltes  of  the  bard.  How  re- 
loload  I  aro  to  hear  that  he  has  Immortalized  one  of  them 
m  l>laok  Tersel  Whare  could  those  one  hundred  and 
•mT-ooe  Uaes  lie  hid  1  TUI  this  very  day  I  never  beard 
mi  Iheftr  OTlstwioa,  nor  raspeeted  IL** 


No  flock  frequents  thee  now. 

While  thus  through  all  the  stages  thou  hait 

push'd 
Of  treeship — first  a  seedling,  hid  in  grass ; 
Then  twig ;  then  sapling ;  and  as  cent'ry  roU'd 
Slow  after  century,  a  giant  bulk 
Of  girth  enormous,  with  moss-cushion'd  root 
Upheav'd  above  the  soil,  and  sides  emboss'd 
With  prominent  wens  globose — till  at  the  last, 
The  rottenness  which  time  is  charg'd  to  inflict 
On  other  mighty  ones,  found  also  thee. 

Time  was  when,  settling  on  thy  leaf,  a  fly 
Could  shake  thee  to  the  root — and  time  has  beea 
When  tempests  could  not.* 

With  these  acknowledged  claims  to  pop- 
ular favor,  it  is  pleasing  to  reflect  on  the 
singular  moderation  of  Cowper  amidst  the 
snares  of  literary  fame.  His  motives  seem 
to  have  been  pure  and  simple,  and  his  main 
design  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  age, 
and  to  glorify  God.  He  was  not  insensible 
to  the  value  of  applause,  when  conferred  by  a 
liberal  and  powerful  mind,  but  even  in  this 
instance  it  was  a  subdued  and  chastened  feel- 
ing. A  more  pleasing  evidence  could  not  be 
adduced  than  when  Hayley,  in  one  of  his 
visits  to  Weston,  brought  a  recent  newspiu 
per  containing  a  speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  which 
that  distinguished  orator  had  quoted  the  fol- 
lowing impressive  verses  on  the  Bastille,  in 
the  I^use  of  Commons. 

Ye  horrid  tow'rs,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts: 

Ye  dungeons,  and  ye  cages  of  despair, 

That  monarchs  have  supplied  fh>m  age  to  age 

With  music,  such  as  suits  their  sov'reign  ears, 

The  sighs  and  groans  of  miserable  men! 

There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap, 

To  hear  that  ye  were  fall'n  at  last;  to  know, 

That  e'en  our  enemies,  so  oft  employ'd 

In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  free.f 

Mrs.  Unwin  discovered  marks  of  vivid  sat- 
isfaction, Cowper  smiled,  and  was  silent^ 

•  The  Ute  Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq.,  was  an  enthusias- 
tic admirer  of  the  poetry  of  Cowper,  and  solicitous  to 
obtain  a  relic  of  the  Yardley  Oak.  Mr  Bull,  of  Newport 
Pagnek,  promised  to  send  a  specimen,  but  some  little 
delay  having  occurred,  Mr.  Whitbread  addressed  to  him 
the  following  verses,  which,  emanating  fTom  such  a  nun, 
and  not  havinjc  met  the  public  eye,  will,  we  are  per* 
Buaded,  be  eonsidi^red  as  a  literary  curiosity,  and  of  no 
mean  meriu 

^Send  me  the  precious  bit  of  oak. 
Which  your  own  hand  so  fondly  took 
From  off  the  consecrated  tree, 
A  relic  dear  to  you  and  me. 
To  many  Hwould  a  baubleprove 
Nor  worth  the  keeping.— Those  who  lovo 
The  teeming  grana  poetic  mind. 
Which  God  thought  fit  in  chains  to  bind. 
Of  dreadful,  dark  despairing  gloom ; 
Yet  left  within  such  ample  room, 
For  coruscations  strong  and  bright: 
Such  beams  of  everlasting  light. 
As  make  men  envy,  love,  and  dread. 
The  structure  of  thst  wondrous  head. 
Must  prize  a  bit  of  Judith^  stem. 
That  brought  to  light  that  precious  gem— 
The  fhigment:  which  in  verse  sublime 
Records  her  honors  to  all  Ume.** 

t  These  lines  were  written  ftrophetlcally,  aad  pravl- 
onslyto  the  event. 

t  TkslateLordBMEiiMwaBafreqtMatredlMrorpM- 
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We  have  mentioned  how  little  Cowper 
was  elated  by  praise.  We  shall  now  state 
how  much  he  was  depressed  by  unjust  cen- 
sure. His  first  volume  of  poems  had  been 
severely  criticised  by  the  Analytical  Review. 
His  feelings  are  recorded  in  the  following 
(hitherto  unpublished)  letter  to  John  Thorn- 
ton, Esq. 

Olney,  May  31, 17H2. 

Dear  Sir, — ^You  have  my  sincere  thanks 
for  vour  obliging  communication,  both  of  my 
book  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  of  his  opinion  of 
it  to  me.  Some  of  the  periodical  critics,  I 
understand  have  spoken  of  it  with  contempt 
enough ;  but,  while  gentlemen  of  taste  and 
eandor  have  more  favorable  thoughts  of  it, 
I  see  reason  to  be  less  concerned  than  I  have 
been  about  their  judgment,  hastily  framed 
perhaps,  and  certainly  not  without  prejudice 
against  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Your  friendly  intimation  of  the  Doctor's 
sentiments  reached  me  very  seasonably,  just 
when,  in  a  fit  of  despondence,  to  which  no 
man  is  naturally  more  inclined,  I  had  begun 
to  regret  the  publication  of  it,  and  had  con- 
sequently resolved  to  write  no  more.    For 
if  a  man  has  the  fortune  to  please  none  but 
his  friends  and  their  connexions,  he  has  rea- 
son enough  to  conclude  that  he  is  indebted 
for  the  measure  of  success  he  meets  with,  not 
to  the  real  value  of  his  book,  but  to  the  par- 
tiality of  the  few  that  approve  it     But  I  now  i 
feel  myself  differently  affected  towards  my  | 
fiivorite    emplojrment;    for   which    sudden 
change  in  my  sentiments  I  may  thank  you 
and  your  correspondent  in  France,  his  entire 
unacquaintedness  with  me,  a  man  whom  he 
never  saw,  nor  will  see,  his  character  as  a  | 
man  of  sense  and  condition,  and  his  acknow-  I 
lodged  merit  as  an  ingenious  and  elegant , 
writer,  and  especially  his  having  arrived  at 
an  age  when  men  are  not  to  be  pleased  they 
know  not  why,  are  so  many  circumstances 

ngee  from  Gowper^s  ixwms.  The  Editor  is  indebted  to 
E.  H.  Barker,  Eaq^  of  Thetford,  for  the  folluwin'^  anec- 
dote which  was  comroanicated  to  htm  by  Joseph  Jekyll, 
Esq.,  the  eminent  counsellor. 

Mr.  Jekyll  was  dining  with  Lord  Oxford,  and  among 
the  company  wore  Dr.  Parr,  Home  Tooko,  l^ni  En«kine, 
and  Mr.  W.  Scott  (broUier  to  Lady  Oxford).    Lord  Er-  , 
skine  recited,  in  his  admirable  manner,  the  verses  of 
Oowper  about  the  Captive^  without  eaying  whow  they  ' 
were ;  Dr.  Parr  expressed  great  admiration  of  the  verses, 
and  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of  them  or  »w\\  them 
before;  he  inquired  whose  they  were?    H.  Tookc  said, 
**Why,  Cowper's."     Dr.  Parr  said  he  had  never  read  ; 
<)owper*8  po^ms.    "Not  read  Cowper's  poems V"  said 
Home  Tooke,  "and  you  never  will,  1  supi>o*»e.  Dr.  P.irr, 
tiil  they  are  turned  into  Greek?"    When  the  company 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  Lady  Oxford   pre?enie<l 
Dr.  Parr  with  a  small  edition  of  Cowper's  Poems,  and 
Mr.  Jekyll  was  desired  by  her  lady-^hip  to  writ**  in  t!ie 
book,  **From  the  Countess  of  <'>xiord  to  Dr.   Parr.^  | 
Home  Tooke  wrote  also  underneath,  "  Who  never  read  i 
the  book,"  and  signed  his  name  to  it :  all  present  signed  | 
their  names  and  added  some  remark,  and  among  the  rest 
W.  Scott.    At  the  sale  of  Dr.  Parr^s  books,  this  volume 
iMched  about Qvepound^ being  considered  valuable  and 
corloas,  as  the  W.  dcotf  signed  was  supposed  to  have 
been  Sir  W.  Scott  (since  Lord  Stowell).    Lord  Stowell 
look  gnat  paint  to  oootradict  tb«  report. 


that  give  a  value  to  his  commendations,  and 
make  them  the  most  flattering  a  poor  poet 
could  receive,  quite  out  of  conceit  with 
himself,  and  quite  out  of  heart  with  hta 
occupations. 

If  you  think  it  worth  your  while,  when  you 
write  next  to  the  Doctor,  to  inform  him  how- 
much  he  has  encouraged  me  by  his  approba- 
tion, and  to  add  my  respects  to  him,  you  win 
oblige  me  still  fmther ;  for  next  to  the  pl«»- 
sure  it  would  afford  me  to  hear  that  it  has 
been  useful  to  any,  I  cannot  have  a  greater, 
so  far  as  my  volume  is  in  question,  tium  to 
hear  it  has  pleased  the  judicious. 

Mrs.  Uuwiu  desires  me  to  add  her  respecW 
fiil  compliments. 

I  am,  dear  sir, 
Your  affectionate  and  most  obedient  senraiUt 

W.C. 

To  John  Thornton,  Esq. 
Clapham,  Surrey. 

Through  this  harsh  and  unwarrantable  ex- 
ercise of  criticism,  the  world  might  never 
have  possessed  the  immortal  poem  of  **  TW 
Task,*'  if  an  American  Philosopher  had  not 
awarded  that  honorable  meed  of  just  pnuse 
and  commendation,  which  an  English  critic 
thought  proper  to  withhold. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  poetic  claims  of 
Cowper  which  have  earned  for  him  so  just  a 
title  to  public  gratitude  and  praise.  It  would 
be  unjust  not  to  bestow^articulor  notice  on 
a  talent^  in  which  he  singularly  excelled,  and 
one  that  friendship  ought  especially  to  honor, 
as  she  is  indebted  to  it  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  her  happiest  sources  of  deligbt — 
we  mean  the  talent  of  writing  letters. 

Those  of  Pope  are  generally  considered  lo 
be  too  labored,  and  deficient  in  ease.  Swift 
is  frequently  ill-natured  and  oflenstre.  Gray 
is  admirable,  but  not  equal  to  Cowper  eitinrr 
in  the  graces  of  simplicity,  or  in  the  warmth 
of  affection. 

The  letters  of  Cowper  are  not  distingoialied 
by  any  remarkable  superiority  of  thought  or 
diction;  it  is  rather  the  easy  and  gr»ct?ful 
flow  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  nis  enthnstastic 
love  of  nature,  his  touching  representations 
of  common  and  domestic  life,  and  above  all, 
the  ingenuous  disclosure  of  the  recesses  of 
his  own  heart,  that  constitute  their  charm 
and  excellence.  They  form  a  kind  of  bio- 
graphical sketch,  drawn  by  his  owd  hand. 
His  poetry  pr^icloims  the  author,  his  correw 
spondence  depicts  the  man.  We  see  him  in 
his  walks,  in  the  privacy  of  his  study,  in  bcs 
daily  occupations,  amid  the  endeanneofts  of 
home,  and  with  all  the  qualities  that  insfiiffc 
friendship,  and  awaken  confidence  and  love. 
We  learn  what  be  thought,  what  he  aaid.  hia 
views  of  men  and  manners,  hia  personal 
habits  and  history.  His  ideas  usually  flow 
without  premeditation.    All  ia  natural  wad 
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easy.  There  is  no  display,  no  evidence  of 
conscious  superiority^  no  concealment  of  his 
retil  sentiments.  He  writes  as  he  feels  and 
thinks,  and  with  such  an  air  of  truth  and 
franknes.s,  that  he  seems  to  stamp  upon  the 
letter  the  image  of  his  mind,  with  the  same 
fidelity  of  resemblance  that  the  canvass  re- 
presents his  external  form  and  features.  We 
see  in  them  the  sterling  good  sense  of  a  man, 
the  playfulness  and  simplicity  of  a  child,  and 
the  winning  softness  and  delicacy  of  a  wo- 
man's feelings.  He  can  write  upon  any  sub- 
ject, or  write  without  one.  He  can  embellish 
what  is  real  by  the  graces  of  his  imagination, 
or  invest  what  is  imaginary  with  the  sem- 
blance of  reality.  He  can  smile  or  he  can 
weep,  philosophize  or  trifle,  descant  with 
fervor  on  the  loveliness  of  nature,  talk 
about  his  tame  hares,  or  cast  the  overflow- 
ings of  an  affectionate  heart  at  the  shrine  of 
friendship.  His  correspondence  is  a  wreath 
of  many  flowers.  His  letters  will  always  be 
rt'ad  with  delight  and  interest,  and  by  many, 
porliaps  will  be  considered  to  be  the  rivals 
of  his  poems.  They  are  justly  entitled  to 
the  eulogium  which  we  know  to  have  been 
pronounced  upon  them  by  Charles  Fox, — 
that  of  being  *'  the  best  specimens  of  episto- 
lary excellence  in  the  English  language." 

Among  men  distinguished  by  classical  taste 
and  acquirements,  his  Latin  poems  will  ever 
be  considered  as  elegant  specimens  of  com- 
position, and  formed  al*ter  the  best  models  of 
antiquity. 

There  is  one  exquisite  little  gem,  in  Latin 
haxameters,  entitled  "Votum,"  beginning 
thus: 

O  matutini  rores,  auneque  salubrcs, 

which  we  believe  has  never  received  an  Eng- 
lish dress.  A  gentleman  of  literary  taste  has 
kindly  furnished  us  with  a  pleasing  version, 
which  we  are  happy  to  subjoin  in  a  note.* 
We  trust  the  author  will  excuse  the  insertion 
of  his  name. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  exhibit  the 
singular  versatility  of  Cowper's  genius,  and 

•  THE  WISH. 

**  Ye  vtrdmnl  hUI»«  yo  soft  umbnufeou*  vale*, 
Phoned  by  llsht  Zt^phyr*:*  hoalth-liiHpiring  t^cs ; 
Ye  woodn.  whotM^  tntu^htt  in  ricb  luxurlaitco  wave; 
Ye  sparkling  rivtilols,  whtute  wuiem  lave 
Those  ro(*iid«i  wht-re  rrsl.  al  murninK's  tl<^wy  prime, 
(RvckieM  of  shoals  bvneaUi  tbe  stream  of  Time,) 
Mj  vagrant  ftwt  yotir  flowery  margin  preas'd, 
Whilat  Heaven  gave  back  Uie  iuuuilne  in  my  breaat  >- 
O,  vould  the  powere  that  rule  my  wayward  lot 
Eeatore  me  to  the  lone  paternal  cot ! 
TbiMV,  ntr  Trum  fully,  fraud's  ensnaring  wiles, 
The  worldV  dark  frown,  or  sUU  mure  dangerous  amilee, 
Let  peaceful  duUea  fieaceful  hours  engage ; 
TUl,  winding  genUy  down  the  slope  of  age. 
Tranquil  I  mark  liwt  swlA  declining  day 
Fling  deeper  ahadee  athwart  my  leeaeniug  way 
And  pleased,  at  last  put  off  this  mortal  coil, 
Aipain  tc  mingle  with  it  klndrtMl  soil 
Beneath  the  graaey  turf,  or  silent  stune ; 
Vnawn  tbe  path  1  trod,  my  rcstJng-pIaoe  unknown.** 

r,  OtUer, 


the  combination  of  powers  not  often  united 
in  the  same  mind.  All  that  now  remains  is 
to  consider  the  consecration  of  these  faculties 
to  high  and  holy  ends ;  and  the  influence  of 
his  writings  on  the  literary,  the  moral,  and 
religious  character  of  his  age. 

The  great  end  and  aim  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  as  an  author  has  already  been 
illustrated  from  his  writings;  we  add  one 
more  passage  to  show  the  sanctity  of  his 
character. 

Since  the  dear  hour  that  brought  me  to  thy  foot, 
And  cut  up  all  my  foUies  by  the  root, 
I  never  trusted  in  an  arm  but  thine, 
Nor  hoped,  but  in  thy  righteousness  divine. 
My  prayers  and  alms,  imperfect  and  defiled, 
Were  but  the  feeble  efTorts  of  a  child ; 
Howe'er  perform'd.  it  was  their  brightest  part, 
That  they  proceeded  from  a  grateful  heart. 
Cleansed  in  thine  own  all-purifying  blood, 
Forgive  their  evil,  and  accept  their  good. 
I  cast  them  at  thy  feet — my  only  plea 
Is  what  it  was — dependence  upon  thee  : 
While  struggling  in  the  vale  of  tears  below, 
That  never  failed,  nor  shall  it  fail  me  now. 

Truth. 

We  confess  that  we  are  edified  by  this 
simple,  yet  sublime  and  holy  piety. 

It  was  from  this  source  that  Cowper  drew 
the  materials  that  have  given  to  his  writings 
the  character  of  so  elevated  a  morality.  Too 
seldom,  alas!  have  poets  consecrated  their 
powers  to  the  cause  of  divine  truth.  In  mod- 
ern times,  especially,  we  have  witnessed  a 
voluptuous  imagery  and  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions, in  some  highly-gifted  writers,  which 
have  contributed  to  undermine  public  moral- 
ity, and  to  tarnish  the  purity  of  lemale  minds. 
But  it  is  the  honorable  distinction  of  Cow- 
per's  poetry,  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  to 
excite  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  modesty,  nor 
a  single  line  that  requires  to  be  blotted  out 
He  has  done  much  to  introduce  a  purer  and 
more  exalted  taste ;  he  is  the  poet  of  nature, 
the  poet  of  the  heart  and  conscience,  and, 
what  is  a  still  higher  praise,  the  poet  of 
Christianity.  He  mingled  the  waters  of 
Helicon  with  the  hallowed  streams  of  Siloam, 
and  planted  the  cross  amid  the  bowers  of  the 
muses.  Johnson,  indeed,  has  remarked,  that 
religion  is  not  susceptible  of  poetry.*    If  this 

*  The  reasons  which  he  assigns,  in  jnaUflcation  of  this 
opinion,  art*  thus  iip(H:itl(>d. 

**  Let  no  pious  ear  be  offended  if  I  advance,  in  opposi- 
tion to  many  authoriUes,  that  poetical  devoUon  cannot 
often  please.  The  doctrines  of  religion  may  indeed  be 
defended  in  a  didactic  poem ;  and  he  who  has  the  happj 
power  of  arguiufr  in  verse  will  not  lose  it  because  his  suV 
jcct  is  sacred.  A  poet  may  describe  the  beauty  and  the 
grandeur  of  nature,  the  flowers  of  the  spring,  and  the 
harvests  of  autumn,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  tide,  and  the 
revoluUons  of  the  sky,  and  praise  the  Maker  for  his 
works,  in  lines  which  no  reader  shall  lav  aside.  The 
subject  of  tbedispulaUon  is  not  piety,  but  the  motives  to 
piety ;  that  of  the  deacripUon  Is  not  God,  but  the  works 
of  God. 

**ContempUuive  piety,  or  the  Interoonse  between  God 
and  Uie  human  soul,  cannot  be  poeUcal.  Man,  admitted 
to  implore  the  mercy  of  his  Creaxor,  and  plead  the  merili 
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be  trae,  it  can  arine  only  from  the  want  of 
religious  authors  and  religious  readers.  But 
we  venture  to  deny  the  position,  and  to 
maintain  that  religion  ennooles  whatever  it 
touches.  In  architecture,  what  building  ever 
rivalled  the  magnificence  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  St  Peter's  in  Rome,  or  the  im- 
posing grandeur  of  St  Paul's  ?  In  painting, 
what  power  of  art  can  surpass  the  Transfig- 
uration of  a  Raphael,  the  Ecce  Homo  of  a 
Guido,  or  the  Elevation  and  Descent  of  the 
Cross  in  a  Rubens  ?  In  poetrv,  where  shall 
we  find  a  nobler  production  of  human  genius 
than  the  Paradise  Lost  t  Again,  let  us  listen 
to  the  language  of  the  pious  Pension : 

**  No  Greek  or  Latin  poetry  is  comparable 
to  the  Psalms.  That  which  begins,  *The 
God  of  gods,  the  Lord  hath  spoken,  and  hath 
called  up  the  earth,*  exceeds  whatever  human 
imagination  has  produced.  Neither  Homer, 
nor  any  other  poet,  equals  Isaiah,  in  describ- 

of  his  Redeemer,  Is  already  in  a  higber  state  than  poetry 
can  confer. 

**Tbe  eaeence  of  poetry  is  InTeatton ;  such  tnvention 
aa,  by  producing  something  unexpected,  surprises  and 
delists.  The  topics  of  devotion  are  few,  and  being  few 
are  universally  known ;  but,  few  as  they  are,  they  can 
be  made  no  more ;  they  can  receive  no  grace  ttom  nov- 
elty of  sentiment,  and  very  little  from  novelty  of  ex- 
pression. 

^  Poetry  pleases  bv  exhibiting  an  idea  more  grateful  to 
the  mind  than  the  things  themselves  afford.  This  effect 
proceeds  from  the  display  of  those  parts  of  nature  which 
attract,  and  the  concealment  of  those  whicli  repel  the  im- 
agination. But  Religion  must  be  shown  as  it  is:  sup- 
pression and  addition  equally  corrupt  it ;  and  such  as  it 
b,  it  is  known  already. 

"  Prom  poetry  the  reader  Justly  expects,  and  from  good 
poetry  always  obtains,  the  enlargement  of  his  compre- 
hension and  elevation  of  his  fkncy ;  but  this  is  rarely  to 
be  hoped  by  Christians  fW>m  metrical  devotion.  What- 
ever is  great,  desirable,  or  tremendous,  is  comprised  in 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Omnipotence  cannot 
be  exalted ;  Infinity  cannot  be  amplified ;  Perfection  can- 
not be  improved. 

^Tbe  employments  of  pious  meditation  are  Faith, 
Thanksgiving,  Repentance,  and  SupolicaUon.  Faith,  in- 
▼ariably  uniform,  cannot  be  invested  by  fancy  with  dec- 
orations. Thanksgiving,  the  most  jo^l  of  all  holy 
effusions,  yet  addressed  to  a  Being  without  passions,  is 
confined  to  a  fow  modes,  and  is  to  be  felt,  rather  than 
expressed.  Repentance,  trembling  in  the  presence  of 
the  Judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for  cadences  and  epithets. 
Supplication  of  man  to  man  may  dUnise  itself  through 
many  topics  of  persuasion;  biU  supplication  to  God  can 
only  cry  for  mercy. 

"*  Of  sentiments  purely  religious  it  will  be  found  that 
the  most  simple  expression  is  the  most  sublime.  Poetry 
loses  its  lustre  and  its  power,  because  it  is  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  something  more  excellent  llum  itself. 
All  that  pious  verse  can  do  is  to  help  the  memory  and 
delight  the  ear,  and  for  these  purposes  it  may  be  very 
useful ;  but  it  supplies  nothing  to  the  mind.  The  ideas 
of  Christian  theology  are  too  simple  for  eloquence,  too 
sacred  for  fiction,  and  too  majestic  for  ornament ;  to  re- 
commend them  by  tropes  and  flgtu-es,  Is  to  magnify  by  a 
concave  mirror  the  sidereal  hemisphere."— See  Life  of 
Waller. 

These  remarks  seem  to  be  founded  on  very  erroneous 
principles ;  but  having  already  oflbred  our  sentiments, 
we  forbear  any  ftirther  comment,  except  to  state  that  we 
profess  to  belong  to  the  school  of  Cow  per ;  that  we  par- 
ilcipate  in  the  expression  of  his  regret, 

^  Pity  UMt  Religion  has  so  seldom  (bond 
A  skilful  guide  into  poetic  ground  :** 

■ad  that  we  cordially  share  in  bis  conviction, 

*^  The  flowers  would  spring  where'er  she  deign'd  to  stray, 
And  every  Muse  attend  her  on  her  way." 

TatUTalk, 


ing  the  majesty  of  God,  in  whoae  preseDce 
empires  are  as  a  grain  of  sand,  and  the  whole 
universe  as  a  ten^  which  to-dav  is  s^t  up,  and 
removed  to-morrow.  Sometimes,  as  whea 
he  paints  the  charms  of  peace,  Isaiah  has  the 
softness  and  sweetness  of  an  eelogue;  at 
others,  be  soars  above  mortal  eonoeptloiL 
But  what  is  there  in  profane  antiquity  c<hd- 
parable  to  the  waitings  of  Jeremiah,  wben  he 
mourns  over  the  calmities  of  his  people?  or 
to  Nahum,  when  he  foresees  in  spirit  the 
downfidl  of  Nineveh,  under  the  assault  of  an 
innumerable  army?  We  almost  behoM  the 
formidable  host,  and  hear  the  anna  and  the 
chariots.  Read  Daniel,  denouncing  to  BeU 
shazzar  the  vengeance  of  God,  rei^y  to  fall 
upon  him ;  compare  it  with  the  most  sublime 
passages  of  pagan  antiquity ;  you  find  noth- 
ing comparable  to  it  It  must  be  added  that, 
in  the  Scriptures,  everything  sustains  itself; 
whether  we  consider  the  historical,  the  legsd^ 
or  the  poetical  part  of  it,  the  proper  character 
appears  in  all." 

it  would  be  singular,  if  a  subject  which 
unveils  to  the  eye  of  faith  the  glories  of  the 
invisible  world,  and  which  is  to  be  a  theme 
of  CTatitttde  and  praise  throughout  eternity, 
could  inspire  no  ardor  in  a  poet's  soul ;  uod 
if  the  wings  of  imagination  could  take  flight 
to  every  world  save  to  that  which  is  etemaL 
We  leave  our  Montgomeries  to  refute  so 
gross  an  error,  and  appeal  with  confidence  to 
the  page  of  Cowper. 

We  quote  the  following  passage,  to  show 
that  religion  can  not  only  supply  the  noblest 
theme,  but  also  communicate  a  corresponding 
sublimity  of  thought  and  language.  It  is  the 
glowing  and  poetical  description  of  the  miU 
lennial  period,  commencing  with — 

Sweet  is  the  harp  of  prophecy. 

We  have  room  only  for  the  eondoding  por- 
tion:— 

One  song  employs  all  nations,  and  alt  cry, 
"  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  tlaia  for  tu !" 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  moantain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joj ; 
Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  ttnun. 
Earth  rolls  the  raptturoos  Hosanna  romnd. 
Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  fiU'd ; 
See  Salem  built,  the  labor  of  a  God ! 
Bright  as  a  sun  the  sacred  city  shines ; 
All Idngdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light ;  toe  elorj  of  all  lands 
Flows  into  her;  unbounded  is  her  joy. 
And  endless  her  increase.    Thy  rams  are  tWf^ 
Nebaioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  tbera ; 
The  looms  of  Ormus.  and  the  mints  of  lod. 
And  Saba's  spicy  groves  pay  tribute  ihere. 
Praise  is  in  aU  her  gates:  upon  her  waiK 
And  in  her  streets,  and  in  her  spacioos  coorti^ 
Is  heard  salvation.    Eastern  Java  there 
Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  farthest  west ; 
And  Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand. 
And  wonlupe.    Her  report  has  iravelTd  ftfth 
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Into  ftU  lands.    From  eveiy  clime  thej  come 
To  see  thy  beauty,  and  to  share  thy  joy, 

0  Sion !    An  assembly  such  as  Rartn 

Saw  never,  such  as  ileaTen  atoops  down  to  see. 

T\ukt  bookTL 

By  this  devotional  strain  of  poetiy,  so 
adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  Uow- 
per  is  rapidly  accomplishing  a  revolution  in 
the  public  taste,  and  creating  a  new  race  of 
readers.  He  is  purifying  the  literary  atmo- 
sphere from  its  noxious  vapors.  The  muse 
has  too  long  taken  her  flight  downwards; 
Cowper  leads  her  to  hold  communion  with  the 
skies.  He  has  taught  us  that  literary  celeb- 
rity, acquired  at  the  cost  of  public  morals,  is 
but  an  inglorious  triumph,  and  merits  no 
better  title  than  that  of  splendid  infamy.  His 
page  has  fully  proved  that  the  varied  tield  of 
nature,  the  scenes  of  domestic  life,  and  the 
rich  domain  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  are 
sufficiently  ample  for  the  exercise  of  poetic 
taste  and  &ncy;  while  they  never  fail  to 
tranquillize  the  mind,  to  invigorate  the  princi- 
ples, and  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  virtuous 
pleasure. 

The  writings  of  Cowper  have  also  been 
highly  beneficial  to  the  church  of  England. 
If  he  has  been  a  severe,  he  has  also  been  a 
faithful  monitor.  We  allude  to  such  passages 
as  tlie  following — 

There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth :  there  stands 
The  legate  of  the  skies ! — His  theme  divine, 
His  office  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders ;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispers  peace. 
He  'stablishes  the  strong,  restores  the  weak. 
Reclaims  the  wand'rer,  oinds  the  broken  heart, 
And,  arm'd  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains,  by  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline,  to  glorious  war. 
The  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect !        [were ! 
Are  all  such  teachers'!    Would  to  heaven  all 
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1  venerate  the  man,  whose  heart  is  warm, 
Whoso  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and 

whose  life, 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect. 
Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themselves. 
But,  loose  in  morals,  and  in  manners  vain, 
In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 
Extreme — 

Prom  such  apostles,  O  ye  mitred  heads. 
Preserve  the  church !  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  skulls  that  cannot  teach  and  will  not  learn. 

There  was  a  period  when  the  chase  was  not 
considered  to  l^  incoinpatible  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  sacred  office.  On  this  subject 
Cowper  exclaims,  with  just  and  indignant 
feeling — 

Is  this  the  path  of  sanctity  1    Is  this 

To  stand  a  way-mark  in  the  road  to  bliss  1 


Go,  cast  your  orders  at  your  bishop's  feet. 
Send  your  dishonor'd  gown  to  Monmouth-streett 
The  sacred  function  in  jrour  hands  is  made — 
Sad  sacrilege !  no  function,  but  a  trade ! 

IVu  ProgreM  qf  Error. 

The  danger  of  popular  applause : 

O  popular  applause  I  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  1 
The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need 
Of  all  their  caution  in  the  ffentlest  gales ; 
But,  swell'd  into  a  gust — wno  then,  alas ! 
With  all  his  canvas  set,  and  inexpert, 
And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power  1 
Ah,  spare  your  idol !  think  him  human  still. 
Charms  he  may  have,  but  he  has  frailties  too ! 
Dote  not  too  much,  nor  spoil  what  ye  admire. 

These  rebukes,  pungent  as  they  are,  were 
needed.  The  works  of  Mrs.  Hannah  More 
bear  unquestionable  testimony  to  this  fact 
But  we  may  now  record  with  latitude  a  very 
perceptible  change,  and  appeiQ  to  the  eviden- 
ces of  reviving  piety  among  all  classes  of  the 
clergy. 

Though  the  singular  and  mysterious  malady 
of  Cowper  has  been  the  occasion  of  repeatea 
remark,  yet  we  cannot  dismiss  the  subject 
without  a  few  concluding  reflections. 

In  contrasting  with  his  other  letters  the 
correspondence  with  Newton,  the  chosen  de- 
positary of  all  his  secret  woe,  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise  in  the  writer  the  same  identity  of 
character.  His  mind  appears  to  have  under- 
gone some  transforming  process,  and  the  gay 
and  lively  tints  of  his  sportive  imagination  to 
be  suddenly  shrouded  in  the  gloom  of  a  mys- 
terious and  appalling  darkness.  We  seem  to 
enter  into  the  regions  of  sorrow  and  despair, 
and  to  trace  the  terrific  inscription  so  finely 
drawn  by  the  poet,  in  his  celebrated  "  Inferno ; 

"  Voi  ch'  entrate  lasciate  ogni  speranza."* 

Ye  who  enter  here  leave  all  hope  behind. 

In  contemplating  this  afllicting  dispensa- 
tion, and  referring  every  event,  as  we  must, 
to  the  appointment  or  permissive  providence 
of  God,  we  feel  constrained  to  exclaim  with 
the  patriarch,  **  The  thunder  of  his  poioer  who 
can  understand  7^^ j  But  life,  as  Bishop  Hall 
observes,  is  made  up  of  perturbations ;  and 
those  seem  most  subject  to  their  occurrence 
who  are  distinguished  by  the  gffls  of  rank, 
fortune,  or  genius.  Such  is  the  discipline 
which  the  moral  Governor  of  the  world  sees 
fit  to  employ  for  the  purification  of  their  pos- 
sessors! In  recording  the  lot  of  genius, 
Milton,  it  is  known,  was  blind.  Pope  was  af- 
flicted with  sickness,  and  Tasso,  Swift,  Smart, 
and  Collins,  were  exposed  to  the  aberrations 
of  reason.  "Moralists,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"•  talk  of  the  uncertainty  of  fortune,  and  of 

*  Soe  U>e  ^  Inferao"  of  Osnte,  where  this  motto  is  in 
scribed  ovor  Uie  enUvnoe  into  the  abodes  of  woe. 
t  Job  xxTi.  14. 
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the  transitoriness  of  beauty;  but  it  is  yet 
more  dreadful  to  consider  that  the  powers  of 
the  mind  are  equally  liable  to  change — ^that 
understanding  may  make  its  appearance  and 
depart,  that  it  may  blaze  and  expire.**  It 
seems  as  if  the  mind  were  too  ethereal  to  be 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  its  earthly 
prison,  or  that  the  too  frequent  and  intense 
exercise  of  thought  disturbs  the  digestive  or- 
gans, and  lays  the  foundation  of  bypochon- 
drical  feelings,  which  cloud  the  serenity  of  the 
soul.  It  is  painful  to  reflect  how  much  our 
sensations  of  comfort  and  happiness  depend 
on  the  even  flow  and  circulation  of  the  blood. 
But  the  connexion  of  physical  and  moral 
causes  has  been  the  subject  of  philosophical 
remark  in  all  a^s.  The  somewhat  analogous 
case  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  preceding  biog- 
raphers of  Cowper.  "The  morbid  melan- 
choly," observes  Boswell,  **  which  was  lurking 
in  his  constitution,  and  to  which  we  may  as- 
cribe those  peculiarities,  and  that  aversion  to 
regular  life,  which,  at  a  very^  early  period, 
marked  his  character,  gathered  such  strength 
in  his  twentieth  year,  as  to  afflict  him  in  a 
dreadful  manner.  While  he  was  at  Lichfield, 
in  the  college  vacation,  in  1729,  he  felt  him- 
self overwhelmed  with  a  horrible  hypochon- 
dria, with  perpetual  irritation,  fretfulness,  and 
impatience ;  and  with  a  dejection,  gloom,  and 
despair,  which  made  existence  misery.  From 
this  dismal  malady  he  never  afterwards  was 
perfectly  relieved ;  and  all  his  labors,  and  all 
his  enjoyments,  were  but  temporary  interrup- 
tions of  its  baleful  influence." 

Let  those  to  whom  Providence  has  assigned 
a  humbler  path,  learn  the  duty  of  content- 
ment, and  be  thankful  that  if  they  are  I'enied 
the  honors  attendant  on  rank  and  genius,  they 
are  at  least  exempted  from  its  trials.  For 
where  there  are  heights^  there  are  depths ;  and 
he  who  occupies  the  summit  is  often  seen  de- 
scending into  the  valley  of  humiliation. 

That  a  similar  morbid  temperament  may  be 
traced  in  the  ease  of  Cowper  is  indisputable ; 
nor  can  a  more  conclusive  evidence  be  ad- 
duced than  the  words  of  his  own  memoir : — 
"I  was  struck,  not  long  after  my  settlement  in 
the  Temple,  with  such  a  dejection  of  spirits, 
as  none  but  they  who  have  felt  the  same  can 
have  the  least  conception  of.  Day  and  night 
I  was  upon  the  rack,  lying  down  in  horror, 
and  rising  up  in  despair."'''  In  his  subsequent 
attack,  religion  became  an  adjunct,  not  a  cause, 
for  he  describes  himself  at  that  period  as 
having  lived  without  religion.  The  impres- 
sion under  which  be  labored  was  therefore 
manifestly  not  suggested  by  a  theological 
creed,  but  was  the  delusion  of  a  distempered 
fancy.  Every  other  view  is  founded  on  mia- 
conception,  and  must  inevitably  tend  to  mis- 
lead the  public. 
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Before  we  conclude  the  life  of  Cowper, 
there  are  some  important  reflections,  arising 
from  his  unhappy  malady,  which  we  b^  to 
impress  on  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  fruitful  source  of  all  his  misery  was 
the  indulgence  of  an  over-excited  state  of 
feeling.  His  mind  was  never  ouiescent.  Oc* 
currences,  which  an  ordinary  aegree  of  self- 
possession  would  have  met  with  calmness,  or 
passive  indifierence,  were  to  him  the  subject 
of  mental  agony  and  distress.  His  imagina- 
tion gave  magmtude  to  trifles,  till  what  was 
at  first  ideal,  at  length  assumed  the  character 
of  a  terrible  reality.  He  was  always  antici* 
pating  evil ;  and  so  powerful  is  the  influence 
of  fancy,  that  what  we  dread,  we  seldom  fail 
to  realize.  Thus  Swift  lived  in  the  constant 
fear  of  mental  imbecility,  and  at  length  Id- 
curred  the  calamity.  We  scarcely  know  a 
spectacle  more  pitiable,  and  yet  more  rcpre> 
hensible.  For  what  is  the  use  of  reason,  if 
we  reject  its  dictates  1  or  the  promise  of  the 
Spirit  to  help  our  infirmities,  if  we  neverthe- 
less yield  to  their  sway  ?  How  important  in 
the  education  of  youth  to  repress  the  first 
symptoms  of  nervous  irritability,  to  invigo* 
rate  the  principles,  and  to  train  the  mind  to 
habits  of  self-discipline,  and  firm  reliance  upon 
God !  The  far  greater  proportion  of  human 
trials  originate  not  in  the  appointment  of 
Providence,  but  may  be  traced  to  the  want 
of  a  well-ordered  and  duly  regulated  mind ; 
to  the  ascendency  of  passion,  and  to  the  ab- 
sence of  mental  and  moral  energy.  It  is 
possible  to  indulge  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
shall  rob  every  blessin?  of  half  its  enjoyment, 
and  give  to  every  trial  a  double  portion  of 
bitterness. 

We  turn  with  delight  to  a  more  edifying 
feature  in  his  character — 

His  submission  under  this  dark  dispenstuiinu 

It  is  easy  to  exhibit  the  triumphs  of  faith 
in  moments  of  exultation  and  joy ;  bat  the 
vivid  energy  of  true  faith  is  never  more 
powerfully  exemplified,  than  when  it  is  left  to 
its  own  naked  exercise,  unaided  by  the  influ- 
ence  of  exciting  causes.  It  is  amid  the  deso- 
lation of  hope,  and  when  the  iron  enters  into 
the  soul — ^it  is  amid  pain,  dcpretudon^  and 
sorrow,  when  the  eye  is  suff'used  with  tears 
and  every  nerve  vibrates  with  emotion — to  be 
able  to  exclaim  at  such  a  moment,  **  Here  I 
am,  let  him  do  with  me  as  seemetli  bim 
good  ;*'*  this  is  indeed  the  faith  which  is  of 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  which  none  bat 
God  can  give,  and  which  will  finally  lead  to  a 
triumphant  crown. 

That  the  mind  should  still  tndalee  its  eorw 
rows,  in  moments  of  awakened  feelii 
natural    On  this  subject  we  know  not 
more  touching  than  the  manner  in 
Cowper  parodies  and  appropriates  to  btngelf 

•  Letter  to  Newtoa,  Migr  9B^  178CL 
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Milton^s  afTecting  lamentatioD  over  his  own 
blindness  .** 

Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
God,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  heavenly  day, 
Or  sight  of  cheering  truth,  or  pardon  seal'd, 
Or  joy,  or  hope,  or  Jesus*  face  dirine ; 
But  cloud,  &c. 

To  this  quotation  we  might  odd  the  affecting 
conclusion  of  the  poem  of  **  The  Castaway." 

We  perish'd  each  alone ; 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea. 
And  whelm'd  in  deeper  gulfii  than  he.f 

7^  overruling  Providence  of  God  is  no 
less  discernible  in  this  event. 

The  severest  trials  are  not  without  their 
alleviation,  nor  the  accompaniment  of  some 
gracious  purpose.  Had  it  not  been  for  Cow- 
per*8  visitation,  the  world  might  never  have 
oeen  presented  with  The  Task,  nor  the  Church 
of  Christ  been  edified  with  the  Olney  Hymns. 
He  was  constrained  to  write,  in  order  to  di- 
vert his  melancholy.  "  Despair,"  he  observes, 
"made  amusement  necessary,  and  I  found 
poetry  the  most  agreeable  amusement"!  "  In 
such  a  situation  of  mind,  encompassed  by  the 
midnight  of  absolute  despair,  and  a  thousand 
times  filled  with  unspeakable  horror,  I  first 
comrtienced  an  author.  Distress  drove  me  to 
it ;  and  the  impossibility  of  subsisting  with- 
out some  employment,  still  recommends  it."5 
How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God,  ana 
what  a  powerful  commentary  on  Cowper's 
own  celebrated  hymn — 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  &c. 

It  will  probably  be  found,  at  the  last  great 
day,  that  tlio  darkest  dispensations  were  the 
most  essential  links  in  the  chain  of  provi- 
dential dealings ;  and  that  what  we  least  un- 
derstood, and  often  contemplated  with  solemn 
awe  on  earth,  will  form  the  subject  of  never- 
ceasing  praise  in  eternity. 

'Whatever  were  the  trials  of  Cowper^  they 
are  now  terminated. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  his  kinsman 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  in  the  features  of 
hiB  deceased  friend,  **  an  expression  of  calm- 
ness and  composure,  mingled,  as  it  were, 
with  holy  8urprise."||  We  would  not  attach 
too  much  importance  to  a  look,  but  rather 
rest  our  hopes  of  Cowper^s  happiness  on  the 
covenanted  mercy  and  faithfulness  of  God. 
Still  the  supposition  is  natural  and  soothing; 
and  we  by  no  means  think  it  improbable  that 
the  disembodied  spirit  might  communicate  to 
the  earthlv  lineaments,  in  the  moment  of  de- 
parture, tno  impression  of  its  own  heavenly 
joy.    And  O !  what  must  have  been  the  ex- 

•  Pmdiw  Lost,  book  UL 

t  dee  p.  M4. 

1  LeUer  to  Newton*  Aug.  ft,  1785. 

4  \jni\M  to  Newton,  May  90, 1786. 
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pression  of  that  surprise  and  joy,  when,  as 
his  immortal  spirit  ascended  to  him  that  gave 
it,  instead  of  oeholding  the  averted  eye  of 
an  offended  God,  he  recognized  the  radiant 
smiles  of  his  reconciled  countenance,  and  the 
caresses  of  his  tenderness  and  love — when 
all  heaven  burst  upon  his  astonished  view ; 
and  when,  amid  angels,  and  archangels,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  he  was 
invited  to  bear  his  part  in  the  glorious  song 
of  the  redeemed,  Thou  art  worthy^  O  Lordj 
to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and  potoer  ;  for 
thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood, 
and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and 
priests  forever  and  ever. 

But  it  is  time  to  close  our  remarks  on  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Cowper.  It  is  a  name 
that  has  long  entwined  itself  around  the 
affections  of  our  heart,  and  appealed,  from 
early  days,  both  to  conscience  and  feeling. 
We  lament  our  inadequacy  to  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  the  present  important  undertaking, 
but  the  motives  which  have  powerfully  urged 
us  to  engaged  in  it  are  founded  on  a  wish  to 
exhibit  Cowper  in  accordance  with  his  own 
Christian  character  and  principles ;  to  vindi- 
cate him  from  prevailing  misconceptions ;  and 
in  imputing  the  gloom  of  depression,  under 
which  he  labored,  to  its  true  causes,  so  to 
treat  this  delicate  subject  as  to  make  it  the 
occasion  of  sympathizing  interest,  and  not  of 
revolting  and  agonized  feelings.  The  private 
correspondence,  in  this  respect,  is  invaluable, 
and  absolutely  essential  to  the  clear  elucida- 
tion of  his  case.  Other  documents  have  also 
been  inserted  that  never  appeared  in  any 
previous  biography  of  Cowper;  and  private 
sources  of  information  have  been  explored, 
not  easily  accessible  to  other  inquirers.  We 
trust  this  object  has  been  attained,  and  the 
hope  of  so  important  a  result  is  a  source  of 
cheering  consolation.  The  history  of  Cow- 
per is  fruitful  in  the  pathetic,  the  sublime, 
and  the  terrible,  so  as  to  produce  an  eflect 
that  seems  almost  to  realize  the  fictions  of 
romance.  A  life  composed  of  such  materials 
cannot  fail  to  command  attention.  It  pos- 
sesses all  the  bolder  lineaments  of  character, 
relieved  by  the  familiar,  the  tender,  the  sport- 
ive, and  the  gay.  Emotions  art  tlius  excit'cd 
in  which  the  heart  loves  to  indulge ;  for  who 
does  not  delight  alternately  in  the  calmness 
of  repose,  and  in  the  excitement  of  awakened 
feeling? 

But,  independently  of  the  interest  created 
by  the  events  of  Cowper's  life,  there  is  some- 
thing singularly  impressive  in  the  mechanism 
of  his  mind.  It  is  so  curiously  wrought,  and 
wonderfully  made,  as  to  form  a  subject  for 
contemplation  to  the  philosopher,  the  Chris- 
tian, and  the  medical  observer.  The  union 
of  these  several  qualifications  seems  necea- 
sarv  to  analyze  the  interior  springs  of  thought 
and  action,  to  mark  the  character  of  God*8 
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providential  dealings,  and  to  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  morbid  temperament  on  the  powers 
of  the  intellect  and  the  passions  of  the  souL 
His  mind  presents  the  most  wonderful  com- 
binations of  the  grave  and  the  gay,  the  social 
and  the  retired,  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
joy  of  others,  yet  envelop^  in  the  gloom  of 
darkness,  enchained  with  fetters,  yet  vigorous 
and  free,  soaring  to  the  heights  of  Zion,  yet 
precipitated  to  the  depths  below.  It  resem- 
bles a  beautiful  landscape,  overshadowed  by 
a  dark  and  impending  cloud.  Every  moment 
we  expect  the  cloud  to  burst  on  the  head  of 
the  devoted  sufferer ;  and  the  awful  anticipa- 
tion would  be  fulfiUed,  were  it  not  that  a 
divine  hand,  which  guides  every  event,  and 
vrithout  which  not  even  a  sparrow  falls  to  the 
ground,  interposes  and  arrests  the  shock. 
Upwards  of  twenty  years  expired,  during 
which  he  was  thus  graciously  upheld.  He 
then  began  to  sink  under  his  accumulated 
sorrows.  But  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  during  this  period  his  mind  never  suf- 
fered a  total  alienatum.  It  was  a  partial 
eclipse,  not  niffht,  nor  yet  day.  He  lived 
long  enough,  both  for  himself  and  others, 


sufficient  to  discharge  all  the  claims  of  an 
affectionate  friendship,  and  to  raise  to  him- 
self an  imperishable  name  on  the  noble  foun- 
dation of  moral  virtue.  At  length,  when  he 
stood  alone,  as  it  were,  like  a  column  in  the 
melancholy  waste;  when  he  was  his  own 
world,  ana  the  solitary  agent,  around  which 
clung  the  sensations  of  a  heart  always  full, 
and  the  reflections  of  a  mind  unconscious  of 
a  pause-— he  died.  But  his  last  da^  and 
moments  were  soothed  by  the  oflSces  of 
Christian  kindness  and  the  most  disinterested 
regfard.  His  beloved  kinsman  never  left  him 
till  be  had  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  and  till 
the  disembodied  spuit,  at  length,  found  the 
rest  in  heaven,  which  forever  obliterated  all 
its  earthly  sorrows. 

And  there  sluUl  be  no  more  curse^  hut  the 
throne  of  God  and  cf  the  Lamb  shaU  be  inii; 
and  his  servants  shall  serve  Atm.  And  they 
shall  see  his  face ;  and  his  name  shall  be  m 
their  foreheads.  And  there  shall  be  no  nighi 
there  ;  and  they  need  no  candle^  neither  light 
of  the  sun ;  for  the  Lord  God  giveih  them 
light ;  and  they  shall  reign  forever  and  ei«r.— • 
Rev.  xxii.  3 — 6. 
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GENIUS  AND  POETEY  OF  CO¥PEE. 


BY  THE  REV.  J.  W.  CUNNINGHAM,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Habbow. 


In  presenting  to  the  public  the  first  Com- 
plete Edition  of  the  Works  of  Cowper,  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  prefix  to  the  rooms  a 
short  dissertation  on  his  Genius  and  Poetry. 
It  is  true  that  criticisms  abound  which  have 
nearly  the  same  object  It  is  true  also  that 
some  of  these  criticisms  are  of  a  very  high 
order  of  excellence.  But  perhaps  their  very 
number  and  merit  supply  a  reason  for  adding 
at  least  one  to  the  catalogue.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  different  Reviewers  are  scattered 
over  so  large  a  number  of  volumes,  and  these 
volumes  are,  many  of  them,  either  of  so  ex- 
pensive or  so  ephemeral  a  character,  that  an 
essay  which  endeavors  to  collect  these  criti- 
cisms into  a  focus,  and  present  them  at  once 
to  the  eye  of  the  reader,  is  far  from  superflu- 
ous. And  the  present  critique  pretends  to 
little  more  than  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  The  writer  is  not  ashamed  to  profit 
from  the  labor  and  genius  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  same  course,  and  to  let  them  say  for 
him,  what  he  could  not  say  so  well  for  him- 
self. 

With  this  apology  for  what  might  other- 
wise be  deemed  a  work  of  supererogation, 
we  enter  upon  the  proposed  undertaking. 

And  here  we  must  l^gin  by  observing  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  history  of  Cowper,  as  con- 
nected with  his  poetical  productions.  Al- 
though, as  it  has  been  truly  said  of  him — 
**  born  a  poet,  if  ever  there  was  one," — think- 
ing and  feeling  upon  all  occasions  as  none 
but  a  poet  could,  expressing  himself  in  verse 
with  almost  incredible  facility,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  Cowper,  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  thirty-three,  produced  anything  be- 
yond the  most  trifling  specimens  of  his  art 
The  only  lincM  characteristic  of  his  genius 
and  peculiarities  as  a  poet,  and  which,  though 
composed  at  a  distance  of  more  than  thirty 
years  from  the  publication  of  "  The  Task,'' 
have  so  intimate  a  resemblance  to  it  as  to 
seem  to  be  a  page  out  of  the  same  volume, 
are  those  written  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  on 
finding  the  heel  of  an  old  shoe. 


"  This  ponderous  heel  of  perforated  hide, 
Compact,  with  pe^  indented,  many  a  row, 
Haply  ^for  such  its  massy  furm  bespeaks) 
The  weighty  tread  of  some  rude  peasant  clown 
Upbore :  on  this  supported,  oft  he  stretched, 
With  uncouth  strides,  along  the  funrow'd  ji^lebe, 
Flattening  the  stubborn  clod ;  till  cruel  time, 
(What  wm  not  cruel  time  1)  or  a  wry  step, 
sever'd  the  strict  cohesion ;  when,  alas ! 
He  who  could  erst,  with  even,  equal  pace, 
Pursue  hb  destin'd  way,  with  symmetry, 
And  some  proportion  form'd,  now,  on  one  side, 
Curtail'd  and  maim'd,  the  sport  of  vagrant  boys, 
Cursing  his  frail  supporter,  treach'rous  prop ! 
With  toilsome  steps,  and  difficult,  moves  on." 

A  few  light  and  agreeable  poems,  two 
hymns  written  at  Huntingdon,  with  about 
sixty  others  composed  at  Olney,  are  almost 
the  only  known  poetical  productions  of  his 
pen  between  the  years  1749  and  1782,  at 
which  last  period  he  committed  his  volume  of 
poems  in  rhyme  to  the  press.  There  are  ex- 
amples in  the  physical  world,  of  mountains 
reposing  in  coldness  and  quietness  for  ages ; 
and,  at  length,  without  any  apparently  new 
stimulus,  awaking  from  their  slumber,  and 
deluging  the  surrounding  vineyards  with 
streams  of  fire.  But  it  is,  we  believe,  an  un- 
heard-of poetical  phenomenon,  for  a  mind 
teeming  with  such  tendencies  and  capabilities 
as  that  of  Cowper,  to  sleep  through  so  long 
a  period,  and,  at  length,  suddenly  to  awake, 
when  illness  and  age  might  seem  to  have  laid 
their  palsying  hand  upon  its  energies,  and 
at  once  to  erect  itself  into  poetical  life  and 
supremacy.  In  general,  the  poet  either  *  lisps 
in  numbers,'  or  begins  to  put  forth  his  hidden 
powers  under  the  exciting  influence  of  some 
new  passion  or  emotion — such  as  love,  fear, 
hope,  or  disappointment  But  how  wide  of 
this  was  the  history  of  Cowper !  In  his  case, 
the  muse  luid  no  infiincy,  but  sprang  full 
armed  from  the  brain  of  the  poet. 

But,  if  the  tardy  development  of  the  poet- 
ical powers  of  our  author  was  one  peculi- 
arity in  his  case,  the  suddenness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  development,  when  it  did 
take  place,  was,  under  his  circumstances,  a 
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still  greater  subject  of  surprise.  In  the  ac- 
count of  his  life  we  learn,  that,  after  quitting 
Westminster  school,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  spent  three  years  in  a  solicitor's  office; 
and  passed  from  thence,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, into  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple. 
Soon  after  this  event,  he  says  of  himself,  **  I 
was  struck,  not  long  after  my  settlement  in 
the  Temple,  with  such  a  dejection  of  spirits, 
as  none  but  they  who  have  felt  the  same  can 
have  the  least  conception  of.  Day  and  night 
I  was  upon  the  rack,  lying  down  in  horror, 
rising  up  in  despair.  I  presently  lost  all  rel- 
ish for  the  studies  to  which  before  I  had  been 
closely  attached.  The  classics  had  no  loDger 
any  charm  for  me.  I  had  need  of  something 
more  salutary  than  amusement,  but  I  had  no 
one  to  direct  me  where  to  find  it"  This  de- 
jection of  mind,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  led 
him  onward  from  depth  to  depth  of  misery 
and  despau*,  till  at  length  he  was  borne  away, 
helpless  and  hopeless,  in  the  year  1768,  to  an 
asylum  for  insane  patients  at  St  Albans. 
Released  from  the  awful  grasp  of  a  perverted 
imagination,  chiefly  by  the  power  of  that  re- 
ligion, which,  in  spite  of  every  fact  in  his  his- 
tory, has  been,  with  malignant  hatred  to 
Christianity,  charged  as  the  cause  of  his  mad- 
ness, he  spent  the  two  happiest  years  of  his 
life  at  Huntingdon.  After  this  he  retired 
with  the  Unwin  family  to  Olney,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire ;  and  there,  after  passing  through 
the  most  tremendous  mental  conflicts,  sank 
again  into  a  state  of  despondency ;  from  which 
he  at  length  awoke,  (if  it  might  be  called 
awaking,)  not  indeed  to  be  freed  from  his  de- 
lusions, but,  whilst  under  their  dominion,  to 
delight,  instruct,  and  astonish  mankind,  with 
some  of  the  most  original  and  enchanting 
poems  in  any  language.  The  philosophical 
work  of  Browne,  dedicated  to  Queen  Caro- 
line, and  composed,  as  the  author  says,  by  a 
man  who  had  lost  his  "  rational  soul,"  has 
been  always  reputed  the  miracle  of  literature. 
But  Browne's  case  is  scarcely  more  remarka- 
ble than  that  of  Cowper.  That  a  work 
sparkling  with  the  most  childlike  gayety  and 
brilliant  wit;  exhibiting  the  most  cheerful 
views  of  the  character  of  God,  the  face  of  na- 
ture, and  the  circumstances  of  man,  should 
proceed  from  a  writer  who  at  the  time  re- 
garded God  as  an  implacable  enemy;  the 
earth  we  live  on  as  the  mere  porch  to  a  world 
of  punishment ;  and  human  life,  at  least  in 
his  own  case,  as  the  cloudy  morning  of  a  day 
of  interminable  anguish — all  this  is  to  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  fact  that  madness  dis- 
dains all  rules,  and  reconciles  all  contrarie- 
ties. His  history  supplies  an  example,  not 
without  its  parallel,  of  a  mind — ^like  some 
weapon  drawn  from  its  sheath  to  fi^ht  a  par- 
ticular battle,  and  then  suspended  on  the 
walls  again—called  forth  to  accomplish  an 
important  end,  and  then  sent  back  again  into 


obscurity.  And  it  is  no  less  an  eridence, 
amongst  a  thousand  other  instances,  that  our 
heavenly  Father  **in  judgment  rememberm 
mercy,"  and  bestows  this  miti^tion  of  the 
heaviest  of  all  mahidies,  that  those  exposMsi 
to  its  deadliest  influence  and  themselve.-*  de- 
nied all  access  to  the  bright  sources*  of 
happiness,  are  sometimes  privileged  to  pour 
the  streams  of  consolation  over  the  p^ith  of 
others.  How  truly  may  it  be  said  of  soch 
persons,  **  Sic  tJo«,  rum  vofnSy  meMificatis  optjS 

But  whilst  we  speak  of  certain  pecuiiah- 
ties  ill  the  case  of  Cowper,  as  culcol&ted  to 
destroy  all  reasonable  expectation  of  such 
poems  as  he  has  given  to  the  public,  we  are 
not  sure  that  these  very  peculiarities  have  not 
assisted  to  supply  his  poetry  with  some  of 
its  characteristic  and  most  x'aluable  featareik 
Among  the  qualities,  for  example,  by  u  bJch 
his  compositions  are  distinguished,  are  Xhost 
of  strong  sense — moderation  on  all  the  sub- 
jects most  apt  to  throw  the  mind  ofl"  itn  hjj- 
ance^ — maturity  in  thought,  reasoning  and 
imagination — ^luluess  wiUiout  inflaliou — the 
"  strength  of  the  oak  without  its  nodosiilics" 
— the  "  inspiration  of  the  Sybil  wiihoiit  her 
contortions" — the  most  profound  and  exten- 
sive views  of  human  nature.  But  perhaps 
every  one  of  these  qualities  is  oftener  the 
growth  of  age  than  of  youth ;  and  is  nttlter 
the  tardy  fruit  of  patient  experience  than  the 
sudden  shoot  of  untrained  and  undisciplined 
genius. 

In  like  manner,  the  poetry  of  Cowper  is 
characterized  by  the  most  touching  tender* 
ness,  by  tlie  deepest  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
ferings of  others,  by  a  penetrating  insit^ht 
into  the  dark  recesses  of  a  tempted  and  troub- 
led heart  But  where  are  qualities  g^ueh  aA 
these  so  likely  to  be  cultivated  as  in  the 
shady  places  of  a  suflering  mind,  and  in  the 
school  of  that  stern  mistress  who  leaches  us 
"  from  our  own  to  melt  at  others'  woe,"  and 
to  administer  to  others  the  medicines  which 
have  healed  ourselves?  A  celebrated  phj^si- 
cian  is  said  to  have  inoculated  him»eU  vCitii 
the  virus  of  the  plague,  in  order  to  pricii^ 
with  more  efficacy  in  the  case  of  others.  8u<:h 
voluntary  initiation  in  sorrow  was  needle:$4 
in  the  case  of  Cowper; — another  hand  had 
opened  the  wound  which  was  to  familiarixc 
him  with  the  deepest  trials  of  suflTering  hu- 
manity. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  pro- 
ceed to  consider  some  of  the  claims  of  Cow* 
per  to  the  character  of  a  poet  Large  multi- 
tudes  have  found  an  almost  irresistible  charm 
in  his  writings.  In  what  peculiarities  doea 
this  powerftil  influence  mainly  reside? 

In  order  to  reply  to  this  question,  we  would 
first  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
constitution  of  his  mind« 

And  here  we  may  enter  on  our  work  bir 
observing,  that  almost  all  critics  ha\'e  regarded 
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an  ardent  love  of  nature  as  a  sine  qua  non  in 
the  constitution  of  a  poet.  And  nature, 
surely,  never  had  a  more  enthusiastic  admirer 
than  the  author  of  the  Task.  How  feelingly 
does  he  write  on  this  subject! 

« I  have  loved  the  rural  walk  through  lanes 
Of  j^rassy  swarth,  close  cropp'd  by  nibbUng  sheep, 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Oi'  thorny  boughs ;  have  loved  the  rural  walk 
O'er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  river's  brink, 
R'ur  since,  a  truant  bov,  I  pass'd  my  bounds, 
T'  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames." 

When  Homer  describes  his  shepherd  as 
contemplating  the  heavens  and  earth  by  the 
light  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  says,  with 
his  acx^ustomed  simplicity  and  grace, — ^  The 
heart  of  the  shepherd  is  glad;"*  our  author 
might  seem  to  have  sat  for  the  portrait.  Al- 
though unacquainted  with  nature  in  her  sub- 
limest  aspect,  every  point  in  creation  appears 
to  have  a  charm  for  him.  To  no  lips  would 
the  strain  of  another  poet  be  more  appro- 
priate. 

•*  I  care  not,  fortune,  what  you  me  deny ; 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky,  [face ; 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns  by  living  stream  at  eve." 

It  is  true,  that  every  enthusiastic  lover  of 
nature  is  not  a  poet :  but  a  man  can  scarcely 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  that  high  office  who  has 
not  a  touch  of  this  enthusiasm.  Poetry  is 
essentially  an  imitative  art;  and  he  who  is 
no  lover  of  nature  loses  all  the  finest  sub- 
jects of  imitation.  On  the  contrary,  this  at- 
tachment, especially  if  it  be  of  an  ardent 
character,  supplier  subjects  to  the  muse 
everywhere.  Winter  or  summer,  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  garden,  the  cedar  of  Libanus, 
and  the  hyssop  on  the  wall ;  all  that  is  dull 
and  ineloquent  to  another  has  a  voice  for 
him,  and  rouses  him  to  think,  to  feel,  to  ad- 
mire, and  to  speak.  The  following  lines  are 
uaid  to  have  been  introduced  into  "The 
Task*"  to  gratify  Mrs.  Unwin,  after  the  first 
draught  of  the  poem  was  finished.  But 
what  language  can  exhibit  a  more  genuine 
attachment  to  nature  1 

'*  And  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 
Wlio«c  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 

Past  lock'd  in  mine 

Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  lon^. 
Thou  know  St  my  praise  of  nature  most  smcere. 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjur'd  up 
To  serve  or.casion  of  poetic  pomp, 
Bai  genuine ;  and  art  partner  or  them  all." 

Nor  was  the  delight  which  he  derived  from 
nature  confined,  in  the  case  of  our  poet,  to 
one  sense.  " All  the  sounti^*'  he  writes 
*  that  nature  utters  are  delighiful,  at  least  in 
this  country.     I  should  not  perhaps  find  the 


roarings  of  lions  in  Africa,  or  of  bears  in 
Russia,  very  pleasing;  but  I  know  of  no 
beast  in  England,  whose  voice  I  do  not  ac- 
count musical,  save  and  except  only  the 
braying  of  an  ass.  The  notes  of  all  our 
birds  and  fowls  please  me,  without  one  ex- 
ception. I  should  not  indeed  think  of  keep- 
ing a  goose  in  a  cage,  that  I  might  hang  him 
up  in  the  parlor  for  the  sake  of  his  melody, 
but  the  goose  upon  a  common,  or  in  a  farm- 
yard, is  no  bad  performer.  Seriously,  how- 
ever, it  strikes  me  as  a  very  observable  in- 
stance of  providential  kindness  to  man,  that 
such  an  exact  accord  has  been  contrived  be- 
tween his  ear  and  the  sounds  with  which,  at 
least  in  a  rural  situation,  it  is  almost  every 
moment  visited.  The  fields,  the  woods,  the 
gardens,  have  each  their  concerts;  and  the 
ear  of  man  is  forever  regaled  by  creatures 
who  seem  only  to  please  themselves.  Even 
the  ears  that  are  deaf  to  the  Gospel  are  con- 
tinually entertained,  though  without  knowing 
it,  by  sounds  for  which  they  are  solely  in- 
debted to  its  Author."* 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  this  the 
poetical  expression  of  the  same  thought 

"  Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature     .     .     . 

Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still. 

To  soothe  or  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  live-Ion^  night    Nor  those  alone  whose  n<^9 

Nice  fin^er'd  art  must  emulate  in  vain ; 

But  cawmg  rooks,  and  kites,  that  swim  sublime 

In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud  ; 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  e'en  the  beting  owl, 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me." 

Another  poetical  quality  in  the  mind  of 
Cowper  is  his  ardent  love  of  his  species — a 
love  which  led  him  to  contemplate,  with  the 
most  solicitous  regard,  their  wants,  tastes, 
passions ;  their  diseases,  and  the  appropriate 
remedies  for  them.  It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served, that,  if  there  are  some  who  have  little 
taste  for  the  poetry  which  delineates  only  in- 
animate beings  or  objects,  there  is  hardly 
any  one  who  does  n«t  listen,  with  sympathy 
and  delight,  to  that  which  exhibits  the  for- 
tunes and  feelings  of  man.  The  truth  is, 
we  suppose,  that  this  last  order  of  topics  is 
most  easily  brought  home  to  our  own  busi- 
ness and  bosoms.  Aristotle  considers  that 
the  imitation  or  delineation  of  human  action 
is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  poetry.  But  if 
this  be  true,  if  the  "  proper  study  of  mankind 
is  man,"  and  one  of  the  highest  offices  of 
poetry  be  to  exhibit,  as  upon  the  stage,  the 
;  fortunes  and  passions  of  his  fellow  beings — 
few  have  attained  such  eminence  in  his  art 
as  Cowper.     His  hymns  are  the  close  tran- 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Newton. 
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scripts  of  his  own  souL  His  rhymed  poems 
have  more  of  a  didactic  character ;  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  exhibitions  of  man  in 
all  his  attitudes  of  thought  and  action.  They 
are  mirrors  in  which  every  man  may  contem- 
plate his  own  mind.  In  the  ^Task,*^  he 
passes  every  moment  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  nature  to  that  of  the  being  who  in- 
habits this  fair,  though  fallen,  world.  He 
lashes  the  vices,  laughs  at  the  follies,  mourns 
over  the  guilt  of  his  species ;  he  spares  no 
pains  to  conduct  the  guilty  to  the  feet  of 
their  only  true  Friend,  and  to  land  the  mis- 
erable amidst  the  green  pastures  and  still 
waters  of  heavenly  consolation. 

Another  property  in  the  mind  of  Cowper, 
which  has  given  birth  to  some  of  the  noblest 
passages  in  his  poems,  is  his  intense  love  of 
freedom.  The  political  state  of  this  country 
.was  scarcely  ever  more  degraded  than  at  the 
period  when  he  began  to  write;  and  every 
real  patriot  who  could  wield  the  pen,  or  lift 
the  voice  in  the  cause  of  legitimate  and  regu- 
lated freedom,  had  plenty  to  do  at  home.  At 
the  same  period  also  the  profligacy  and  ty- 
ranny of  the  privileged  orders  in  France,  and 
other  of  the  old  European  dynasties,  were 
such  as  to  provoke  the  indimiation  of  every 
lover  of  liberty.  And  lastly,  at  this  time, 
that  horrible  traffic  in  human  flesh,  that  cap- 
ital crime,  disgrace,  and  curse  of  the  human 
species,  the  Suive  Trade,  prevailed  in  all  its 
horrors.  How  splendid  are  many  of  the 
passages  scattered  so  prodigally  through  his 
poems,  in  which  the  author  rebukes  the  crimes 
of  despotism  and  cruelty  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  claims  for  mankind  the  high  privileges 
with  which  (Jod,  by  an  everlasting  charter, 
had  endowed  them. 

What  lines  can  breathe  a  deeper  indigna- 
tion than  those  quoted  with  such  admiration 
by  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
theBastUe? 

"  Ye  horrid  towers,  th'  abode  of  broken  hearts, 
Ye  dungeons  and  ye  cages  of  despair. 
That  monarchs  have  supplied,  from  age  to  age, 
With  music  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ears, 
The  sighs  and  ^x>an8  of  miserable  men ; 
There's  not  an  English  heart  that  would  not  leap 
To  hear  Uiat  ye  were  fallen  at  last." 

And  what  passage  in  any  uninspired  writer  is 
more  noble  and  heart-stirring,  than  that  on 
the  decision  in  the  case  tried  by  the  illustri- 
ous Granville  Sharpe,  to  establish  the  liberty 
of  all  who  touched  the  soil  of  England — a 
passage  confessedly  the  foundation  of  the 
noblest  eflTort  of  Curran,  in  his  great  speech 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject ! 

"  I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  toe  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  eam'd. 
No :  dear  as  frredom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 


Just  estimation  priz'd  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  why  abniad  1 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emandpate  and  loos'd. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  the^  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  then'  shacJiles  fiUL 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  iealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  ev*ry  vein 
Of  all  your  empire ;  that,  where  firitain^s  pow^ 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too." 

But  after  all,  perhaps,  the  peculiarity  in  the 
mind  of  Cowper,  which  gives  the  chief  charm 
to  his  poetry,  is  the  d^}(h  and  ardor  cf  his 
piety. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
severance  which  critics  have  labored  to  effect 
between  religion  and  poetry, — ^between  the 
character  of  the  prophet  and  the  poet :  and 
that  Johnson*s  decision  is  thought  by  some 
to  be  final  on  the  subject  Cowper  himself 
admits  that  the  connection  has  been  rare  be- 
tween the  two  characters— AS  witness  the 
following  lines — 

"  Pity  religion  has  so  seldom  found 
A  skilful  guide  into  poetic  ground !        [to  stzay; 
For  flow'rs  would  spring  where'er  she  deigned 
And  ev'ry  muse  attend  her  in  her  way. 
Virtue  indeed  meets  many  a  rhyming  firiead, 
And  many  a  compliment  politely  penn'd  ; 
But,  unattir'd  in  that  becoming  rest 
Religion  weaves  for  her,  and  half  undrest. 
Stands  in  the  desert,  shiv'ring  and  forlorn, 
A  wintry  figure  like  a  wither^  thom." 

But  he  does  not  despair  of  seeing  some 

"  Bard  all  fire, 
Touch'd  with  a  coal  from  heaven,  assume  the  lyre, 
And  tell  the  world,  still  kindling  as  he  sung, 
With  more  than  mortal  music  oo  his  tongue. 
That  he  who  died  below,  and  reigns  above, 
InsiHres  the  song,  and  that  his  name  is  '  Love.'  ** 

Indeed  no  theory  can  have  less  foundation 
either  in  philosophy  or  in  fact,  than  that  po- 
etry and  religion  have  too  little  in  commoOf 
for  either  to  gain  by  an  attempt  to  unite  them. 
They  seem  to  us  bom  for  each  olber.  Aiid, 
so  important  is  this  topic,  that,  althoagli  ai 
the  risk  of  repeating  what  has  been  said  else- 
where, it  may  be  well  for  a  moment^  to  dwell 
upon  it 

The  theory  which  endeavors  to  oecizre  a 
perpetual  divorce  between  religion  and  po>> 
etry  has  not  the  authority  of  the  peat  cntita 
of  antiquity.  Longinus  maintauis,  in  one 
place,  that  ^  he  who  aims  at  the  reputatioii 
of  a  sublime  writer  mast  spare  no  labcir  to 
educate  his  soul  to  grandetir,  and  to  impireg^ 
nate  it  with  great  and  generous  ideas.**  And 
he  affirms,  in  another,  that  **  the  faculties  of 
the  soul  will  grow  stupid,  the  spirit  be  lost, 
and  good  sense  and  genius  lie  in  nilna*  wtraa 
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the  care  and  study  of  man  is  engacred  about 
the  mortal  and  worthless  part  of  himself, 
and  he  has  ceased  to  cultivate  virtue,  and 
polish  up  the  nobler  part,  his  soul."  Quin- 
tilian  has  a  whole  chapter  to  prove  that  a 
great  writer  must  be  a  good  man.  And  the 
greatest  modem  critics  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage. But,  perhaps,  in  no  passage  is  the 
truth  upon  this  subject  more  nobly  expressed, 
and  a  difficulty  connected  with  it  more  ably 
explained,  than  in  the  following  verses  of  a 
poem  now  difficult  of  access : 

*'  But,  of  our  souls,  the  high-born  loftier  part, 
Th*  ethereal  energies  that  touch  the  heart ; 
Conceptions  ardent,  laboring  thought  intense, 
Creative  fkncy's  wild  raagnificence ; 
And  all  the  dread  sublimities  of  song 
— These,  Virtue,  these  to  thee  alone  belong. 
ChiU'd  bv  the  breath  of  Vice,  their  radiance  dies, 
And  brightest  bums,  when  lighted  at  the  skies  -, 
Like  veistal  lamps,  to  purest  bosoms  giv'n, 
And  kindled  only  by  a  ray  from  heav'n."* 

Nor  does  this  sentiment  stand  on  the  mere 
authority  of  critics ;  but  appears  to  be  founded 
on  just  views  of  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture. Lighter  themes  can  be  expected  to 
awaken  only  light  and  transient  feelings  in 
the  bosom.  The  profounder  topics  of  relig. 
ion  sink  deeper ;  touch  all  the  hidden  springs 
of  thought  and  action ;  and  awaken  emotions, 
which  have  all  the  force  and  permanence  of 
the  great  principles  and  interests  in  which 
they  originate. 

To  us,  no  assertion  would  seem  to  have 
lo&s  warrant,  than  that  t/iste  suffers  by  its  al- 
liance with  religion.  The  proper  objects  of 
taste  are  beauty  and  sublimity ;  and  if  (as  a 
modem  critic  seems  to  us  to  have  incontro- 
vertibly  established)  beauty  and  sublimity  do 
not  reside  in  the  mere  forms  and  colors  of 
the  objects  we  contemplate,  but  in  the  asso- 
ciations which  they  suggest  to  the  mind,  it 
cannot  be  questioned  that  the  associations 
suggested  to  a  man  of  piety,  exceed  both  in 
beauty  and  sublimity  those  of  every  other 
clafis.  God,  as  a  Father,  is  the  most  lovely 
of  all  objects— God,  as  an  avenger,  is  the 
most  terrible ;  and  it  is  to  the  religious  man 
exclusively,  that  this  at  once  most  tender  and 
most  terrible  Being  is  disclosed,  in  all  the 
beauty  and  majesty  of  holiness,  by  every  ob- 
ject which  he  contemplate»— 

"  Presentiorem  conspicimus  Deum 
Per  invias  rapes,  fera  per  juga, 
CGvosque  prsraptos  sonantes, 
Inter  aquas,  nemorumque  noctem." 

Or,  as  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  by 
Cowper, 

"  His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.    His  to  enjoy 

*  Grants  (now  Lord  Glenelff)  phi*  poem  on  ^^Rcelo- 
of  L8«mli«  la  th«  BssL^ 


With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel, 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired. 
Can  lift  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say, — •  My  Father  made  them  all  !* " 

It  is  striking  to  what  an  extent  the  great- 
est  poets  of  all  ages  and  countries  have  called 
in  religion,  under  some  form  or  other,  to  their 
assistance.  How  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
ennobled  by  their  mythological  machinery; 
by  the  scales  of  Fate,  the  frown  of  Jove,  and 
the  intercession  of  Minerva !  How  anxiously 
does  Virgil  labor  to  give  a  moral  and  relig- 
ious character  to  his  Georgics  and  iEneid ! 
And  how  noWy  do  these  kindred  spirits,  by 
a  bold  fiction  bordering  upon  truth,^  display 
the  eternal  mansions  of  joy  and  of  misery, 
of  reward  and  of  punishment ;  tlms  disclos- 
ing, not  by  the  light  of  revelation,  but  by  the 
blended  flashes  of  genius  and  tradition,  the 
strongest  incentives  to  virtue,  and  the  most 
terrific  penalties  of  crime. 

The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  many  of  our 
own  most  distinguished  poets ;  of  "  the  sage 
and  serious  Spenser,"  and  the  immortal  au- 
thor of  "  the  Paradise  Lost"  himself  Nor 
can  we  hesitate  to  trace  the  deep  interest 
continually  excited  by  the  poetry  of  Cowper 
in  great  measure,  to  the  same  source.  Though 
often  careless  in  the  structure  of  his  verse ; 
though  sometimes  lame,  and  lengthy,  and 
prosaic  in  his  manner;  tiiough  frequently 
employed  about  unpopular  topics ;  he  is  per- 
haps the  most  popular,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  of  all  the  English  poets :  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  main  source  of  his  general  ac- 
ceptance is  the  fact  that  he  never  fails  to  in- 
troduce the  Creator  into  the  scenes  of  his 
own  universe;  that,  by  the  soarings  of  his 
own  mind,  he  lifts  us  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  "makes  us  familiar  with  a  world  unseen;" 
that  he  draws  largely  from  the  mine  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  thus  exhibits  the  majesty  and  love 
of  the  Divine  Being,  in  words  and  imagery 
which  the  great  object  of  his  wonder  and  love 
Himself  provides. 

It  is  wholly  needless  for  us  to  refer  to  any 
particular  parts  of  the  works  of  our  author, 
as  illustrative  of  his  deep  and  sanguine  spirit 
of  piety.  That  spirit  breathes  through  every 
line  and  letter.  It  is,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
the  animating  soul  of  his  verses.  The  mind 
of  the  Christian  reader  is  refreshed,  in  every 
step  of  his  progress,  by  the  conviction  that 
the  songs  thus  sung  on  earth  were  taught 
from  Heaven ;  and  that,  in  resigning  himself 
to  the  sweetest  associate  for  this  world,  he 
is  choosing  the  very  best  guide  to  another. 
Indeed,  few  have  been  disposed  to  deny  to 
Cowper  the  highest  of  all  poetical  titles— « 
that  of  The  Poet  of  Christianity.  In  this 
field  he  has  but  one  rival,  the  author  of  the 
"  Paradise  Lost"  And  happily  the  provinces 
whk^h  thev  have  chosen  for  themselves  within 
the  sacrea  enclosure  are,  for  the  moat  part» 
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80  distinct,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
bring  them  into  comparison.  The  distin- 
guishing qualities  of  Milton  are  a  surpassing 
elevation  of  thought  and  energy  of  expres- 
sion, which  leave  the  mind  scarcely  able  to 
breathe  under  the  pressure  of  his  majesty, 
courage,  and  sublimity.  The  main  defect  of 
his  poetry,  as  has  been  justly  stated  by  an 
anonymous  critic,  is  **  the  absence  of  a  charm 
neither  to  be  named  nor  defined,  which  would 
render  the  whole  as  lovely  as  it  is  beautiful, 
and  as  captivating  as  it  is  sublime."  "  His 
poetry,*'  it  is  added  by  the  same  critic,  "will 
be  ever  praised  by  the  many,  and  read  by  the 
few.  The  weakest  capacity  may  be  ofiended 
by  its  faults,  but  it  requires  a  genius  equal 
to  his  own  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  all  his 
merits. 

**  Cowper  rarely  equals  Milton  in  sublimity, 
to  which  his  subjects  but  seldom  led ;  he  ex- 
cels him  in  easy  expression,  delicate  pleas- 
antry, and  generous  satire ;  and  he  resembles 
him  in  the  temperate  use  of  all  his  transcend- 
ent abilities.  He  never  crushes  his  subject 
by  falling  upon  it,  nor  permits  his  subject  to 
crush  him  by  falling  beneath  it  Invested 
with  a  sovereign  command  of  diction,  and  en- 
joying unlimited  freedom  of  thought,  he  is 
never  prodigal  of  words,  and  he  never  riots 
amidst  the  exuberance  of  his  conceptions; 
his  economy  displays  his  wealth,  and  his  mod- 
eration is  the  proof  of  his  power ;  his  richest 
phrases  seem  the  most  obvious  expression  of 
his  ideas,  and  his  mightiest  exertions  are  made 
apparently  without  toil.  Tliis,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  one  of  the  grandest  char- 
acteristics of  Milton.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  name  a  third  poet  of  our  countiy  who 
could  claim  a  similar  distinction.  Others, 
Kke  Cowley,  overwhelm  their  theme  with 
their  eloquence,  or,  like  Young,  sink  exhausts 
ed  beneath  it,  by  aiming  at  magnificent,  but 
unattainable  compression ;  a  third  class,  like 
Pope,  whenever  they  write  well,  write  their 
best,  and  never  win  but  at  full  speed,  and 
with  all  their  might;  while  a  fourth,  like 
Dryden  and  Churchill,  are  confident  of  their 
strength,  yet  so  careless  of  their  strokes,  that 
when  they  conquer,  it  seems  a  matter  of 
course,  and  when  they  fall,  a  matter  of  no 
consequence,  for  they  can  rise  again  as  soon 
as  they  please.  Milton  and  Cowper  alone 
appear  always  to  walk  wilhin  the  limits  of 
their  genius,  yet  up  to  the  height  of  their 
great  argument.  We  are  not  pretending  to 
exalt  them  above  all  other  British  poets ;  we 
have  only  compared  them  together  on  one 
point,  wherein  they  accord  with  each  other, 
and  differ  from  the  rest  But  there  is  one 
feature  of  resemblance  between  tliem  of  a 
nobler  kind.  These  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vants, who  had  received  ten  talents  each,  nei- 
ther buried  them  in  the  earth,  nor  expended 
them  for  their  own  glory,  nor  lavished  them 


in  profligacy,  but  occupied  them  for  th«ir  Msa- 
tei^s  ser\'ice ;  and  we  trust  have  both  entered 
into  his  joy.   Their  unfading  labors,  (not  )^l>- 
ject  to  change,  from  being  formed  aecordhiif 
to  the  fashion  of  this  world,  but  being  of 
equal  and  eternal  interest  to  man  in  all  ag«a,^ 
have  disproved  the  idle  and  impious  pontioo 
which  vain  philosophy,  hating  all  godlinas, 
has  endeavored  to  establish, — ^that  religioai 
can  neither  be  adorned  by  poetry,  nor  poetry 
ennobled  by  religion."* 

Having  thus  noticed  some  of  those  gnnd 
peculiarities  in  the  mind  of  Cowper,  which 
appe;ir  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  pUc« 
him  among  the  highest  order  of  poets,  we 
proceed  to  point  out  some  subordinate  quali- 
fications, without  which,  those  already  ns 
ferred  to  would  have  failed  to  rai»e  him  to 
his  present  elevation.  Even  the  buoyant  spir- 
it of  a  poet  has  certain  inferior  members  by 
which  it  is  materially  assisted  in  its  upward 
flight 

In  the  first  place,  then,  he  was  ono  of  the 
most  simple  and  natural  of  all  writers*.  With 
the  exception  of  the  sacred  volume,  it  would 
perhaps  be  impossible  to  name  any  coropo^o* 
tions  with  so  large  a  proportion  of  simple 
ideas  and  S;ixon  monosyllables.  He  began 
to  be4in  author  when  Pope,  with  his  admira- 
ble  critic  Johnson,  had  established  a  tastt*  for 
all  that  was  most  ornate,  pompous,  and  com- 
plicated  in  phraseology.  But,  with  due  re- 
spect for  the  genius  and  power  of  this  claas 
of  writers,  he  may  be  said  to  have  hewn  out 
for  himself  a  new  path  to  glory.  It  has  been 
justly  said  by  an  accomplished  modem  critic 
and  poet,  that,  "  between  the  school  of  Dry- 
den and  Pope,  unth  their  few  remembered 
successors,  not  one  of  whom  ranks  now  above 
a  fourth-rate  poet;  for  Young,  Thomson, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  and  Collins,  Diough  flour- 
ishing in  the  inter\'al,  were  not  of  their  school, 
but  dl,  in  their  respective  ways,  originals ; — 
between  the  school  of  Dryden  and  Pope,  and 
our  undisciplined,  independent  contempora- 
ries, Cowper  stands  as  having  closed  the  age 
of  the  former  illustrious  masters,  and  com- 
menced that  of  the  eccentric  leaders  of  the 
modern  fashions  in  song.  We  cannot  stop 
to  trace  the  affinity  which  he  bears  to  either 
of  these  generations,  so  dissimilar  from  ea«:h 
other ;  but  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  lit- 
tle he  owed  to  his  immediate  forerunners,  and 
how  much  his  immediate  followers  liave  been 
indebted  to  him.  All  the  cant  phrases,  all  the 
technicalities,  of  the  former  school  he  utterly 
threw  away,  and  by  his  rejection  of  them  they 
became  obsolete.  He  boldly  adopted  caden- 
ces of  verse  unattempted  before,  wuich  though 
frequently  uncouth,  and  sometimes  scarcely 


*  Eclectic  Review.    This  crlUcliim  it  has  bcva 
tainod  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jiunrs  Montgomery  ; 
the  desire  inseparably  to  ooutuMrt  what  is  tu  JuM  and  ablo 
with  the  works  of  €X>wper  has  been  the  indi 
notwithstanding  its  lengto,  to  intraduee  A  hoM. 
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reducible  to  rhjrthm,  were  not  seldom  ingeni- 
oiuly  significant,  and  signally  energetic  He 
feared  not  to  employ  colloquial,  philosophi- 
cal, judicial  idioms,  and  forms  of  argument, 
and  illustrations,  which  enlarged  the  vocabu- 
lary of  poetical  terms,  less  by  recurring  to 
obsolete  ones,  (which  has  been  too  prodi^iUy 
done  since,)  than  by  hazardous,  and  generally 
happy  innovations  of  more  recent  origin,  which 
have  oecome  graceful  and  dignified  by  usage, 
though  Pope  and  his  imitators  durst  not  have 
touched  them.  The  eminent  adventurous  re- 
vivers of  English  poetry  about  thirty  years 
ago,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge, 
in  their  blank  verse,  trod  directly  in  the  steps 
of  Cowper,  and,  in  their  early  productions  at 
least,  were  each,  in  a  measure,  what  he  made 
them.  Our  author  majr  be  legitimately  styled 
the  fatlier  of  this  triumvirate,  who  are,  in 
truth,  the  living  fathers  of  the  innumerable 
race  of  moderns,  whom  no  human  ingenu- 
ity could  well  classify  into  their  respective 
schools."* 

The  simplicity  of  Cowper  as  a  thinker,  ex- 
aminer, and  writer,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
his  greatest  charms.  He  constantly  reminds 
us  uf  a  highly-gifted  and  intelligent  child. 
In  all  that  he  says  and  does,  there  is  a  total 
ab^nce  of  all  plot  and  stratagem,  of  all  pre- 
tensions to  think  profoundly,  or  write  finely ; 
though,  without  an  effort,  he  does  both.  His 
manner  is  to  invite  you  to  walk  abroad  with 
him  amidst  the  glories  of  nature ;  to  fix  at 
random  on  some  point  in  the  landscape ;  to 
dispUy  its  beauties  or  its  peculiarities — ^to 
touch  on  some  feature  which  has,  perhaps, 
altogether  escaped  your  own  eye — ^to  pour 
oul  the  simplest  thoughts  in  the  simplest 
language— and  to  make  you  feel  that  never 
man  before  had  so  sweet,  so  moral,  so  de- 
vout, so  affectionate,  so  gifled,  so  musical  a 
companion.  The  simplicity  of  his  style  is, 
we  believe,  considering  its  strength,  without 
a  parallel.  No  author,  perhaps,  has  done 
more  to  recover  the  language  of  our  country 
from  the  grasp  and  tyranny  of  a  foreign  idiom, 
ftnd  to  teach  English  people  to  speak  in  Eng- 
liah  accents.  In  some  instances,  it  may  be 
granted,  that  he  is  somewhat  more  colloquial 
and  homely  than  the  dignity  of  his  subject 
warrants.  But  for  offences  of  this  kind  he 
makes  the  amplest  compensation,  by  leading 
uii  to  those  "  wells  of  undetiled  English,'*  at 
which  he  had  drunk  so  deeply,  and  whence 
alone  the  pure  streams  of  our  national  com- 
position are  to  be  drawn. 

It  is  next  to  be  noticed,  as  to  the  style  of 
Cowper,  that  it  is  as  n'^rrmis  as  it  is  clear  and 
unpretending.  It  is  impossible  to  compare 
the  works  or  Addison,  and  others  of  the  sim- 
ple clasa  of  writers,  with  Johnson,  and  those 
of  the  opposite  class,  without  feeling  that 
what  they  gain  in  simplicity  they  often  lose 

*  MonliQnmry*!  Ecnjr  oa  Oowper't  P< 


in  strength  and  power.  But  the  language  of 
Cowper  is  often  to  the  full  as  vigorous  and 
masculine  as  that  of  Shakspeare.  Bring  a 
tyrant  or  a  slave-driver  before  him  for  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  axe  of  the  one  and  the  scourge 
of  the  other  are  not  keener  weapons  than  the 
words  of  the  poet. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  writer  a 
more  striking  example  of  nervous  phrase- 
ology than  we  have  in  the  well-known  lines : 

"  But  hark — the  doctor's  voice ! — fast  wedged  be- 
tween 
Two  empirics  he  stands,  and  with  swoU'n  cheeks 
Insinres  the  news,  his  trumpet.    Keener  fkr 
Than  all  invective,  is  his  bold  harangue. 
While  through  that  public  organ  of  report 
He  hails  the  clergy  ;  and  defying  shame, 
Announces  to  the  world  his  own  and  theirs! 
He  teaches  those  to  read,  whom  schools  dis- 
missed 
And  colleges,  untauj^ht ;  sells  accent,  tone. 
And  emphasis  in  sccfre,  and  gives  to  pray'r 
Th'  adagio  and  andante  it  demands. 
He  grinds  divinity  of  other  days 
Down  into  modem  use ;  transforms  old  print 
To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 
Of  gall'ry  critics  by  a  thousand  arts. 
Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  doctor's  ware  t 
O  name  it  not  in  Oath  ! — It  cannot  be,         [aid. 
That  grave  and  learned  clerks  should  need  such 
He  doubtless  is  in  sport  and  does  but  droll ; 
Assuming  thus  a  rank  unknown  before — 
Grand  caterer  and  dry-nurse  of  the  church  !" 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
we  think,  by  any  reader  of  the  preceding  let- 
ters, that  Cowi)er  was  a  wii  of  the  very  high- 
est order — and  this  quality  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  his  prose,  but  enters  largely  into 
everything  that  he  writes.  No  auUior  sur- 
prises us  more  frequently  with  rapid  turns 
and  unexpected  coincidences.  The  mock 
sublime  is  one  of  his  favorite  implements; 
and  he  employs  it  with  almost  unrivalled 
success.  There  is  also  a  delicacy  of  touch 
in  his  witticisms  which  is  more  easily  felt 
than  described.  And  his  wit  has  this  noble 
singularity,  that  it  is  never  derived  from 
wrong  sources,  or  directed  to  wrong  ends. 
It  never  wounds  .a  feeling  heart,  or  deepens 
the  blush  upon  a  modest  cheek.  Other  wits 
are  apt  to  dip  their  vessels  in  any  stream 
which  presents  itself;  Cowper  draws  only 
from  the  purest  fountains.  It  has  been  said 
of  Sterne,  that  he  hides  his  pearls  in  a  ditch, 
and  forces  his  readers  to  dive  for  them ;  but 
the  witticisms  of  Cowper  are  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  instruct  as  to  delight 

This  last  topic  is  intimately  connected  with 
another,  which,  in  touching  on  the  excellen- 
ces of  Cowper  as  a  poet,  cannot  be  passed 
over, — ^we  mean,  the  astonishing/ertfii^y  of 
his  imaeination.  It  was  observed  to  the 
writer  of  these  pages  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  of  the  friend  and  ornament  of 
his  species,  William  Wilberforce,  that  ''b* 
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was  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  orators  of  his 
own  particular  order — ^that  the  wealth  of  his 
imagination  was  such,  that  no  idea  seemed  to 
present  itself  to  his  mind  without  its  accom- 
panying image  or  ghost,  which  he  could  pro- 
duce at  his  pleasure,  and  which  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  self-denial  if  he  did  not  produce."  And 
the  latter  part  of  this  criticism  might  seem  to 
be  made  for  Cowper.  His  mind  appears 
never  to  wait  for  an  image,  but  to  be  over- 
run by  them.  In  ar^ment  or  description— 
in  hurling  the  thunders  of  rebuke,  or  whis- 
pering the  messages  of  mercy — he  does  but 
wave  his  wand,  and  a  host  of  spiritual  es- 
sences descend  to  darken  or  brighten  the 
scenes  at  his  bidding ;  to  supply  new  weap- 
ons of  rebuke,  or  new  visions  of  love  and 
joy.  Some  of  his  personifications  are  among 
the  finest  specimens  in  any  language.  What, 
for  example,  has  more  of  the  genuine  spirit 
of  poetry,  than  the  personification  of  Famine, 
in  the  following  lines  ? — 

"  He  calls  for  Famine 

and  the  meagre  fiend 

Blows  mildew  firom  between  his  shrivelled  lips 
And  taints  the  golden  ear." 

What  is  more  lively  or  forcible  than  his 
description  of  Time  ? — 

"  Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoiled  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound; 
But  the  world's  Time  is  Time  in  masquerade ! 
Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 
With  motley  plumes;   and  where  the  peacock 

shows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctured  black  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  of  diamond  form, 
Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  t3rpical  of  strife. 
And  spades,  the  emblems  of  untimely  graves. 
What  should  be  and  what  was  an  hour-glass 
Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard  mace    [once, 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  scythe." 

What,  again,  is  superior  in  this  way  to  his 
address  to  Winter  ! — 

*•  O  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year ! 
Thy  scattered  hair  with  sleet-like  ashes  filled, 
Thy  breath  congealed  upon  thy  lips,  thy  cheeks 
Fringed  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other 
snows  [clouds, 

Than  those  of  age,  thy  forehead  wrapped  in 
A  Ufelcss  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
But  uiged  by  storms  along  its  sUppeiy  way." 

But  the  examples  of  this  species  of  per- 
sonification are  without  number :  and  we  are 
not  afraid  to  bring  many  of  them  into  com- 
parison with  the  Discord  of  Homer,  the  Fame 
of  Virgil,  or  the  Famine  of  Ovid — ^passages 
of  so  powerful  a  cast  as  at  once,  and  without 
any  assistance,  to  establish  the  poetical  au- 
thority of  their  inventors. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some,  that  we 
should  assign  a  place,  among  the  poetical 
claims  of  Cowper,  to  his  strong  sense.  He 
appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most  just) 


natural,  and  rational  of  all  writ«n;  and, 
however  poetry  may  seem  to  appropriate  to 
herself  nOher  the  remote  and  visionary  r^ 
gions  of  fiction  than  thai  of  dull  reality,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  that,  ereo  in  her  wild- 
est wanderings,  she  will  maintain  no  real  and 
permanent  ascendency  over  the  mind,  if  she 
widely  deviates  from  nature  and  ^ood  sense. 
**  Monstrous  siffhts,**  says  Beattie,  and  he 
mifi^t  have  added,  monstrous  conceptions, 
^  please  but  for  a  moment,  if  they  pleazie  at 
all ;  for  they  derive  their  chann  merely  from 
the  beholders'  amazement  I  have  read  in- 
deed of  a  man  of  rank  in  Sicily  who  chooses 
to  adorn  his  villa  with  pictures  and  statues 
of  the  most  unnatural  deformity.  But  it  is 
a  singuUur  instance ;  and  ooe  would  not  be 
much  more  surprised  to  hear  of  a  man  living 
without  food,  or  growing  &t  upon  poison. 
To  say  of  anything  that  it  is  *  contrary  to 
nature,*  denotes  censure  and  disgust  on  tJM 
part  of  the  speaker ;  as  the  epithet  ^  natnral* 
intimates  an  agreeable  quality,  and  seems, 
for  the  most  part,  to  imply  that  a  thing  ia  as 
it  ought  to  be,  suitable  to  our  own  taste,  and 
congenial  to  our  own  dispo«tion.  .  . 
Think  how  we  should  relish  a  painting  in 
which  there  was  no  regard  to  colors,  propor- 
tions, or  any  of  the  physical  laws  of  nature ; 
where  the  eyes  ana  ears  of  animals  wers 
placed  in  their  shoulders;  where  the  skr 
was  green,  and  the  grass  crimson.**  Socti 
distortions  and  anomalies  would  not  be  leas 
offensive  in  poetry  than  in  the  sister  art  And 
it  is  one  oi  the  main  sources  of  delight  in 
Cowper,  that  all  is  in  its  due  proportion,  and 
wears  its  right  colors;  that  the  ''eyes  and 
ears"  are  in  **  their  proper  places;"  that  hia 
skies  are  blue,  and  his  grass  is  green ;  and 
that  every  reflection  of  the  poet  has,  what  be 
himself  calls  the 


"  Stamp  and  clear  impression  of  good 

The  very  passa^  in  the  sixth  book  of  ^  The 
Task,"  from  ^'hich  this  line  is  taken,  and 
which  furnishes  perhaps  the  roost  perfect  un- 
inspired delineation  or  a  true  Christian,  sop- 
plies,  at  the  same  time,  an  admirable  exam- 
ple of  the  quality  we  mean ;  and  shoal's,  that 
even  where  his  feelings  were  the  most  in- 
tensely interested,  his  passions  were  under 
the  control  of  his  reason;  that,  when  be 
mounted  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  be  took  eare 
not  to  approach  too  near  the  flaming  lumi- 
nary. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  ^etch  soeb 
as  this,  not  to  advert  to  the  powers  of  the 
author  as  a  satirist.  And  here,  we  think  tba 
most  partial  critic  will  be  scarcely  diapoced 
to  deny,  that  he  sometimes  handles  his  knife 
a  little  at  random  and  with  too  much  aeveiv 
ity.  He  had  early  in  life  been  intiroate  witk 
Qiurchill ;  and,  with  scarcely  a  touch  of  the 
temper  of  that  right  English  poet,  had 
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oangfat  some^ng  of  his  maimer.  There  is 
this  wide  distinctioQ  between  him  and  his 
master — that  his  irony  and  rebuke  are  never 
the  weapons  of  party,  or  personality,  but  of 
truth,  honor,  and  the  public  good.  The 
strong,  though  homely  image,  applied  by 
Churchill  to  another  cntic,-^ 

*'  Like  a  butcher,  doom'd  for  life 
In  his  mouth  to  wear  his  knife," — 

is  too  just  a  picture  of  its  author,  but  is  infi- 
nitely far  from  being  that  of  Cowper.  It  was 
well  said  of  his  satire,  that  **  it  was  the  off- 
spring of  benevolence ;  and  that,  like  the  Pe- 
lian  spear,  it  furnishes  the  only  cure  for  the 
wound  it  inflicts.  When  he  is  obliged  to 
biome,  he  pities;  when  he  condemns,  it  is 
with  regret  His  censures  display  no  tri- 
umphant superiority;  but  rather  express  a 
turn  of  feeling  such  as  we  might  suppose  an- 
gels to  indulge  in  at  the  prospect  of  human 
frailty." 

But,  if  his  satirical  powers  were  sometimes 
indul£[ed  to  excess,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  was,  generally  and  habitually,  of  all 
poets,  the  most  sympathizing  and  tender. 
Nothing  in  human  composition  can  surpass 
tlie  tenderness  of  the  poem  on  receiving  his 
mother's  picture,  or  of  those  exquisite  lines 
addressed  to  a  lady  in  France  suffering  under 
deep  calamity,  of  which  last  we  shall  quote^a 
few  for  the  ornament  of  our  page : — 

'*  The  path  of  lorrow,  and  that  |^th  alone, 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown : 
No  trav'ller  ever  reacb'd  that  blest  abode, 
Who  found  not  thorns  and  briers  in  his  road. 
The  world  may  dance  along  the  flowery  plain, 
Cheer'd  as  they  go  by  many  a  sprightly  strain, 
Where  Nature  has  her  mossy  velvet  spread 
With  unshod  feet  they  yet  securely  tread, 
Admonish 'd,  scorn  the  caution  and  the  friend, 
Bent  all  on  pleasure,  heedless  of  its  end. 
Bat  He,  who  knew  what  human  hearts  would 

Drove, 
How  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  his  love, 
That  hard  by  nature,  and  of  stubborn  will, 
A  life  of  ease  would  make  them  harder  still, 
In  pity  to  the  souls  his  ^race  desi^n'd 
To  rewcue  fh>m  the  ruins  oi  mankind, 
Calt'd  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  years. 
And  said,  *  Oo,  spend  them  in  the  vale  of  tears.' 
O  balmy  gales  or  soul-reviving  air ! 
O  salutary  streams  that  murmur  there ! 
These  flowing  from  the  fount  of  grace  above. 
Those  breathed  fVom  lips  of  everlasting  love." 

The  Hymns  are  almost  uniformly  of  the 
same  character.  Drawn  from  the  deep  re- 
ee«ies  of  a  broken  heart,  they  find  a  short 
and  certain  wav  to  the  bosom  of  others. 

And  this  leads  to  the  notice  of  another  pe- 
eoltartty  in  his  writings.  It  is  said  to  have 
Wim  a  favorite  maxim  with  Lord  Byron, 
**  tkat  every  writer  is  interesting  to  others  in 
proportion  as  he  is  able  and  willing  to  seize 
9f»d  to  display  to  them  the  hidden  workings 
•I  hi«  own  aouL**    The  noble  critic  is  him- 


self a  strong  exemplification  of  the  truth  of 
his  own  rule.  Not  merely  his  heroes  and  his 
heroines,  but  his  rocks,  mountains,  and  rivers, 
are  a  sort  of fac  simile  of  himself.  The  blue 
lake  reposing  among  the  mountains  is  the 
bard  in  a  state  of  repose.  The  thunder  leap- 
ing from  rock  to  rock  is  the  same  mind  under 
the  strong  excitement  of  passion.  But  per- 
haps of  all  writers  Cowper  is  the  most  hiuHt- 
ually  what  may  be  termed  an  experimentalist 
in  poetry.  He  sought  in  '*  the  man  within,** 
tiie  secret  machinery  by  which  to  touch  and 
to  control  the  world  without  He  felt  deeply ; 
and  caught  the  feeling  as  it  arose,  and  trans- 
ferred i^  warm  from  the  heart,  to  his  own  pa- 
per. Hence  one  great  attraction  of  his  writ- 
ings. '*  As  face  answereth  to  face  in  water, 
so  the  heart  of  man  to  man.**  The  sensations 
of  other  men  are  to  a  great  degree  our  own ; 
and  the  poetical  exhibition  of  these  sensations 
is  the  presenting  to  us  a  sort  of  illuminated 
mirror  in  which  we  see  ourselves,  and  are, 
according  to  the  view,  moved  to  sorrow  or  to 
joy.  Preachers  as  well  as  poets  will  do  well 
to  remember  this  law  of  our  nature,  and  will 
endeavor  to  analyze  and  to  delineate  their 
own  feelings,  if  they  mean  to  reach  those  of 
others,  l^happily,  the  noble  author  of  this 
canon  in  philosophy  and  literature  had  no 
very  profitable  picture  of  this  kind  to  display 
to  his  fellow  men.  He  speaks,  however,  of 
^  unmasking  the  hell  that  dwelt  within.**  And 
he  has  taught  no  ununportant  lesson  to  his 
species,  if  he  has  instructed  us  in  the  utter 
wretchedness  of  those  who,  gifted  with  the 
noblest  powers,  refuse  to  consecrate  them  to 
the  glorious  Giver.  But,  however  unprofita- 
ble his  own  application  of  the  rule,  the  rule 
itself  id  valuable ;  and,  in  the  case  of  Cowper, 
we  have  the  application  of  it,  both  on  the 
largest  scale  and  to  the  best  possible  purpose. 
Tiiere  is  one  other  feature  in  the  mind  of 
Cowper  on  which,  before  quitting  the  subject 
of  this  examination,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
say  a  few  words.  It  has  been  the  habit  with 
many,  while  freely  conceding  to  our  poet  most 
of  the  humbler  claims  to  reputation  for  which 
we  have  contended,  to  assign  him  only  a  sec- 
ond or  third  place  in  the  scale  of  poets,  on 
the  ground  that  he  is,  according  to  ttieir  esti- 
mate, altogether  "*  incapable  of  the  true  sub- 
lime.*'  Now,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the 
only  true  sublimity  in  writing  be  to  write  like 
Milton,  Cowper  cannot  be  nmked  in  the  same 
class  as  a  poet  Of  Milton  it  may  be  said,  in 
the  words  of  a  poet  as  great  as  himself-^ 

"  He  doth  bestride  the  worid 
Like  a  Colossus :  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs." 

Nothing  can  be  more  astonishing  than  the 
composure  and  dignity  with  which,  like  his 
own  Satan,  he  climbs  the  *^  empjrreal  height" 
— sails   between  worlds  and  worlds    end 
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moves  amonff  thrones  and  principalities,  as  if 
in  his  natunl  element  **  The  genius  of  (k>w- 
per,**  as  it  has  been  justly  said,  **  did  not  lead 
him  to  emulate  the  songs  of  the  seraphim:'' 
but  though,  in  one  respect,  he  moves  in  a 
lower  region  than  his  great  master  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  **  moral  sublime ''  he  is  by 
no  means  inferior  to  him.  Scarcely  any  po- 
etry awakens  in  the  mind  more  of  those  deep 
emotions  of  "  pity  and  terror,"  which  the  great 
critic  of  antiquity  describes  as  the  main  sour- 
ces of  the  sublime ;  and  by  which  poetry  is 
said  to  Spurge  the  mind  of  her  votaries.*"  In 
this  view  of  the  sublime  we  know  of  few  pas- 
sages which  surpass  the  description  of  **  lib- 
erty of  soul,"  in  the  conclusion  of  the  6th 
book  of  **  The  Task." 

"  Then  liberty,  like  day, 
Breaks  on  the  soul ;  and,  by  a  flash  fVom  heav'n, 
FHres  all  the  faculties  with  glorious  joy. 
A  voice  is  heard  that  mortal  ears  hear  not, 
Till  Thou  hast  touch'd  them ;  'tis  the  voice  of 
A  loud  hosanna  sent  from  all  thy  works ;  [song, 
Which  he  that  hears  it  with  a  shout  repeats, 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  gen'ral  praise. 
In  that  blest  moment.  Nature,  throwmg  wide 
Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  Author  of  her  beauties ;  who,  retired 
Behind  His  own  creation,  works  unseen 
By  the  impure,  and  hears  his  pow'r  denied. 
Thou  ait  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 
Their  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  Word ! 
From  Thee  depaitinff,  they  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honor,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  Thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man, 
His  high  endeavor,  and  his  ^lad  success. 
His  strength  to  sufler,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But,  O  Thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good, 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  thyself  the  crown ! 
Give  what  thou  canst,  without  thee  we  are  poor; 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wih  away !" 

In  like  manner  the  Millennium  of  Cowper 
is  at  least  not  inferior  to  the  Messiah  of  Pope. 
The  corresponding  passage  in  the  latter  writ- 
er is  greatly  inferior  to  that  in  which  our 
poet  says, — 

'' No  foe  to  man 

Lurks  in  the  serpent  now — the  mother  sees, 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  hand 
Stretched  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  worm, 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  and  to  receive 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  anowy  tongue." 

And  few  passages  in  any  poem  have  more  of 
the  true  sublime  than  that  which  follow  s  soon 
after  the  last  extract : — 

"  One  sonff  employs  all  nations,  and  all  cry 
'  Worthy  die  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us !' 
The  dweDers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 


Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  moonlain  lopa 
Prom  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joj : 
Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  stram, 
Eaith  roUs  the  rapturous  hosanna  round." 

Having  offered  these  general  obserrationi' 
**•  on  the  Genius  and  Poetry**  of  Cowper,  and 
having  so  largely  drawn  from  his  sweet  and 
instructive  pages,  it  is  not  thought  neccttoary 
to  supply  any  more  specific  notice  of  his  sev- 
eral poems.  It  is  superfluous  to  enter  upon 
a  detailed  proof  that  his  poems  in  rhyme, 
though  occasionally  brightened  by  passages 
of  extraordinary  merit,  are  often  prosaic  in 
their  character,  and  halting  and  feeble  in  the 
versification ;  that  his  shorter  poems  whether 
of  a  gay  or  of  a  devotional  cost,  are,  for  na- 
tlios,  wit,  delicacy  of  conception,  and  felicity 
of  expression,  unequalled  in  our  language ; 
that  his  Homer  is  an  evidence,  not  of  ni a  in- 
capacity as  a  translator,  but  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  transmuting  into  stiff  unyielding 
English  monosyllables  the  rich  compoands 
of  uie  Greek,  without  a  sacrifice  both  of  sound 
and  sense ;  that  **  The  Task**  outruns  in  power, 
variety,  depth  of  thought,  fertility  of  imagin- 
ation, vigor  of  expression,  in  short,  in  all 
which  constitutes  a  poet  of  the  highest  order, 
every  hope  which  his  earlier  poems  had  al- 
lowed his  readers  to  indulge.  The  dawn 
gave  little  or  no  promise  of  such  a  day.  The 
porch  was  in  no  sense  commensurate  to  the 
temple  afterwards  to  be  erected.  On  the 
whole,  his  **  Poems**  will  always  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  richest  legacies  which  genius 
and  virtue  have  bequeathed  to  mankind ;  and 
will  be  welcomed  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  knoun,  and  English  mindts  tajstes, 
and  habits  prevail ;  wherever  the  approbation 
of  what  is  good  and  the  abhorrence  of  what 
is  evil  are  felt;  wherever  truth  is  honored, 
and  God  and  his  creatures  are  loved. 

With  these  observations  we  bring  our  im- 
perfect criticisms  on  the  Poems  of  Cowper  to 
a  conclusion.  The  writer  of  them  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  he  has  been  amply  re- 
warded for  his  own  critical  labors,  by  the 
privilege  of  often  escaping  from  his  own  page 
to  that  of  his  author.  And  the  reader  of 
them  will  be  still  more  largely  eompecEsated 
if,  when  weary  of  the  critic,  he  will  turn  a^^ide 
to  breathe  an  ardent  supplication  to  the  Giver 
of  all  that  was  good  and  great  in  Cowper, 
that  he  himself  may  drink  deeply  of  the  spmu 
without  participating  in  the  sorrows  of  this 
most  holy,  most  distinguished,  most  suffer- 
ing, lut  now  most  triumphant,  servant  of  tbo 
God  and  Saviour  to  whom  he  so  noUy  and 
habitually  dedicated  all  his  powera. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  POEMS. 


Whek  an  author,  by  appearing  in  print,  re- 
qoesta  an  audit^nce  of  the  public,  and  is  upon 
the  point  of  speaking  for  himself,  whoever 
presumes  to  step  before  him  with  a  preface, 
and  to  say,  "  Nay,  but  hear  me  first,"  should 
have  something  worthy  of  attention  to  offer, 
or  he  will  be  justly  deemed  officious  and  im- 
pertinent. The  judicious  reader  has  proba- 
bly, upon  otJujr  occasions,  been  beforehand 
with  me  in  this  reflection ;  and  I  am  not  very 
willing  it  should  now  be  applied  to  me,  how- 
ever I  may  seem  to  expose  myself  to  the  dan- 
ger of  it.  But  the  thought  or  having  my  own 
tiame  perpetuated  in  connection  with  the  name 
in  the  title-page  is  so  pleasing  and  ^tering 
to  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  that  I  am  content 
to  risk  something  for  the  gratification. 

This  Prefiice  is  not  designed  to  commend 
the  Poems  to  which  it  is  prefixed.  My  testi- 
mony would  be  insufficient  for  those  who  are 
not  qualified  to  judge  properly  for  themselves, 
and  unnecessary  to  those  who  are.  Besides, 
the  reasons  which  render  it  improper  and  un- 
seemly for  a  man  to  celebrate  his  own  per- 
formances, or  those  of  his  nearest  relatives, 
will  have  some  influence  in  suppressing  much 
of  what  he  might  otherwise  wish  to  say  in 
favor  of  a  friend,  when  that  friend  is  indeed 
an  alter  idem^  and  excites  almost  the  same 
emotions  of  sensibility  and  aflection  as  he 
fet»l8  for  himself. 

It  is  very  probable  these  Poems  may  come 
into  the  hands  of  some  persons,  in  whom  the 
sight  of  the  author's  name  will  awaken  a  re- 
collection of  incidents  and  scenes,  which 
through  length  of  time  they  had  almost  for- 
gotten. They  will  be  reminded  of  one  who 
wan  once  the  companion  of  their  chosen  hours, 
and  who  set  out  with  them  in  early  life  in  the 
paths  which  lead  to  literary  honors,  to  influ- 
ence and  affluence,  with  eaual  prospects  of 
success.  But  he  was  suddenly  and  power- 
fully withdrawn  from  those  pursuits,  and  he 
left  them  without  regret ;  yet  not  till  he  had 
•ofllcient  opportunity  of  counting  the  cost, 
and  of  knowing  the  value  of  wlmt  he  gave 
op.  If  happiness  could  have  been  found  m 
classical  attainments,  in  an  elegant  taste,  in 
the  exertions  of  wit,  fancy,  and  genius,  and 
in  the  esteem  and  converse  of  such  persons, 
as  in  these  respects  were  most  congenial  with 
himaeU^  be  would  have  been  happy.    But  he 


was  not — he  wondered  (as  thousands  in  a 
similar  situation  still  do)  that  he  should  con- 
tinue dissatisfied,  with  all  the  means  appa- 
rently conducive  to  satisfaction  within  his 
reach — But  in  due  time  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
appointment was  discovered  to  him — ^he  had 
lived  without  God  in  the  world.  In  a  memo- 
rable hour,  the  wisdom  which  is  fVom  above 
visited  his  heart  Then  he  felt  himself  a 
wanderer,  and  then  he  found  a  guide.  Upon 
this  change  of  views,  a  change  of  plan  and 
conduct  followed  of  course.  When  he  saw 
the  busy  and  the  gay  world  in  its  true  light,  he 
left  it  with  as  little  reluctance  as  a  prisoner, 
when  called  to  liberty,  leaves  his  dungeon. 
Not  that  he  became  a  Cynic  or  an  Ascetic — 
a  heart  filled  with  love  to  God  will  assuredly 
breathe  benevolence  to  men.  But  the  turn 
of  his  temper  inclining  him  to  rural  life,  he 
indulged  it,  and,  the  providence  of  God  evi- 
dently preparing  his  way  and  marking  out  his 
retreat,  he  retired  into  the  country.  By  these 
steps,  the  good  hand  of  God,  unknown  to  me, 
was  providing  for  me  one  of  the  principal 
blessings  of  my  life ;  a  friend  and  a  counsel- 
lor, in  whose  company  for  almost  seven  years, 
though  we  were  seldom  seven  successive  wak- 
ing hours  separated,  I  always  found  new  pleas- 
ure— a  friend  who  was  not  only  a  comfort  to 
myself,  but  a  blessing  to  the  aflectionate  poor 
people  among  whom  I  then  lived. 

Some  time  after  inclination  had  thus  re- 
moved him  from  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  life, 
he  was  still  more  secluded  by  a  long  indis- 
position, and  my  pleasure  was  succeeded  by 
a  proportionable  degree  of  anxiety  and  con- 
cern. But  a  hope,  that  the  God  whom  he 
served  would  support  him  under  his  affliction, 
and  at  length  vouchsafe  him  a  happy  deliver- 
ance, never  forsook  me.  The  desirable  crisis, 
I  trust,  is  now  nearly  approaching.  The  dawn, 
the  presage  of  returning  day,  is  already  ar- 
riveo.  He  is  again  enabled  to  resume  his 
pen,  and  some  of  the  first  fruits  of  his  recov- 
ery are  here  presented  to  the  public.  In  his 
Snncipal  subjects,  the  same  acumen,  which 
istinguished  him  in  the  early  period  of  life, 
is  happily  employed  in  illustrating  and  enforc- 
ing tne  truths  of*^ which  he  received  such  deep 
and  unalterable  impressions  in  his  maturer 
years.  His  satire,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  is 
benevolent,  (like  the  operations  of  the  skilful 
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and  humane  surgeon,  who  wounds  only  to 
heal,)  dictated  b^  a  just  regard  for  the  honor 
of  Gknl,  an  indignant  grief  excited  by  the 
proflijzacy  of  the  age,  and  a  tender  compas- 
sion for  the  souls  of  men. 

His  favorite  topics  are  least  insisted  on  in 
the  piece  entitled  Table  Talk ;  which  there- 
fore, with  some  regard  to  the  prevailing  taste, 
and  thai  those,  who  are  governed  by  it,  may 
not  be  discouraged  at  the  very  threshold  from 
proceeding  faruier,  is  placed  first  In  most 
of  the  large  poems  which  follow,  his  leading 
design  is  more  explicitly  avowed  and  pursuecL 
He  aims  to  communicate  his  own  perceptions 
of  the  truth,  beauty,  and  influence  of  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible— ^  religion,  which,  how- 
ever discredited  by  the  misconduct  of  many, 
who  have  not  renounced  the  Christian  name, 
proves  itself,  when  rightly  understood,  and 
cordially  embraced,  to  be  uie  grand  desidera- 
tum, which  alone  can  relieve  the  mind  of  man 
from  painful  and  unavoidable  anxieties,  in- 
^ire  it  with  stable  peace  and  solid  hope,  and 
furnish  those  motives  and  prospects  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  produce  a  conduct  worthy  of  a  ra- 
tional creature,  distinguished  by  a  vastness 
of  capacity  which  no  assemblage  of  earthly 
good  can  satisfy,  and  by  a  principle  and  pre- 
intimation  of  immortality. 

At  a  time  when  hypothesis  and  conjecture 
in  philosophy  are  so  justly  exploded,  and  lit- 
tle is  considered  as  deserving  the  name  of 
knowledge,  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
experiment,  the  very  use  of  the  term  experi- 
mental in  religious  concernments  is  by  too 
many  unhappily  rejected  with  disgust  But 
we  well  know,  that  they,  who  aflfect  to  despise 
the  inward  feelings  wnich  religious  persons 
speak  of,  and  to  treat  them  as  enthusiasm  and 
folly,  have  inward  feelings  of  their  own,  which, 
though  they  would,  they  cannot,  suppress. 
We  nave  been  too  long  in  the  secret  our- 


selves, to  account  the  proud,  the  ambitioiii^ 
or  the  voluptuous,  happy.  We  must  low 
the  remembrance  of  what  we  once  were,  be- 
fore we  can  believe  that  a  man  is  satisfied 
with  himself,  merely  because  he  endeavors  to 
appear  so.  A  smile  upon  the  face  is  often 
but  a  mask  worn  occasionally  and  in  com- 
pany, to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  suspicion  of 
what  at  the  same  time  is  passing  in  the  heart 
We  know  that  there  are  people  who  seldom 
smile  when  they  are  alone,  who  therefore  are 
glad  to  hide  themselves  in  a  throng  from  the 
violence  of  their  own  reflections ;  and  who, 
while  by  their  looks  and  their  language  they 
wish  to  persuade  us  they  are  hapjpy,  would 
be  glad  to  change  their  condition  with  a  dog. 
But  in  defiance  of  all  their  efforts  they  coiw 
tinue  to  think,  forbode,  and  tremble.  This  we 
know,  for  it  has  been  our  own  state,  and  there- 
fore we  know  how  to  commiserate  it  in 
others. — ^From  this  state  the  Bible  relieved 
us — ^when  we  were  led  to  read  it  with  atten- 
tion, we  found  ourselves  described.  We 
learned  the  causes  of  our  inquietude — ^we 
were  directed  to  a  method  of  relief — ^we 
tried,  and  we  were  not  disappointed. 

Deus  nobb  hse  otia  fecit 

We  are  now  certain  that  the  gos^l  of 
Christ  is  the  power  of  Grod  unto  salvation  to 
every  one  that  believeth.  It  has  reconciled 
us  to  God,  and  to  ourselves,  to  our  dut^  and 
our  situation.  It  is  the  balm  and  cordial  of 
the  present  life,  and  a  sovereign  antidote 
against  the  fear  of  death. 

Sed  hactenus  hsc  Some  smaller  pieces 
upon  less  important  subjects  close  the  vol- 
ume. Not  one  of  them,  I  believe,  was  writ- 
ten with  a  view  to  publication,  but  I  was  un- 
willing they  should  be  omitted. 

^      '  Jam  Nxwnw. 

Charles  Sqiuure,  Hoxtoo, 
FebruvT  18, 178i. 


TABLE     TALK. 


8i  te  forti  men  grmTto  nret  Mrdna  duurta, 
AbJicUo.  HOE.  Lu.  L,  sr.  13. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

True  and  (Use  dory— Kings  made  for  man— Attributes 
of  royaltv  in  England— Quevedo's  aaUre  on  kings- 
Kings  objects  of  pity— Inquiry  concerning  the  cause  of 
Englishmen's  scorn  of  arbitrary  rule — Ctmracter  of  the 
Englishman  and  the  Frenchman— Charms  uf  fivedom 
—Freedom  sometimes  needs  the  restraint  of  discipline 
— Reference  to  the  riots  in  London— Tribute  to  Lord 
Cbaiham— Political  state  of  England— The  vices  that 
debaae  her  portend  her  downfall— Political  events  the 
luatruroents  of  Providence— The  poet  discUdms  pro- 
phetic inspiration— The  choice  of  a  mean  subject  do- 
notes  a  weak  mind— Reference  to  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Milton— Progress  of  poesy— The  poet  laments  that  re- 
ligion is  not  more  frequently  united  with  poetry. 

A.  Yon  told  me,  I  remember,  glory,  built 
On  selfish  principles,  is  shame  and  gnilt : 
The  deeds,  that  men  admire  as  halfdivine, 
Stark  naught,  because  corrupt  in  their  design. 
Strange  doctrine  this !  that  without  scruple  tears 
The  laurel  that  the  very  lightning  spares ; 
Brings  down  the  warrior's  trophy  to  the  dust, 
And  eats  into  his  bloody  sword  like  rust. 

B.  I  grant  that,  men  continuing  what  they  are, 
Fierce,  avaricious,  proud,  there  must  be  war, 
And  never  meant  the  rule  should  be  applied 

To  him  that  fights  with  Justice  on  Ms  side. 

Let  laurels  drench'd  in  pure  Parnassian  dews 
Reward  his  memory,  dear  to  every  muse, 
Who,  with  a  courage  of  unshaken  root, 
In  honor's  field  advancing  his  firm  foot, 
Plants  it  upon  the  line  that  Justice  draws, 
And  will  prevail  or  perish  in  her  cause. 
'Tis  to  the  virtues  of  such  men  man  owes 
His  portion  in  the  good  that  Heaven  bestows. 
And  when  recording  History  displays 
Feats  of  renown,  though  wrought  in  ancient  days, 
Tt'lb  of  a  few  stout  hearts,  that  fought  and  died, 
Where  duty  placed  them,  at  their  country's  side ; 
The  man  tnat  is  not  moved  with  what  he  reads, 
That  takes  not  fire  at  their  heroic  deeds. 
Unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  brave. 
Is  base  in  kind,  and  born  to  be  a  slave. 

But  let  eternal  infamy  pursue 
The  wretch  to  nought  but  his  ambition  true. 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
The  post-boms  of  all  Europe^  lays  her  wasta. 
Think  yourself  stationed  on  a  towering  rock. 
To  see  a  people  scattered  like  a  flock. 
Some  royal  mastiff  panting  at  their  heels, 
With  all  the  savage  thirst  a  tiger  feels ; 
Then  view  him  self-proclaim'd  in  a  gazette 
Chief  monster  that  has  plagued  the  nations  yet. 
The  globe  and  sceptre  in  such  hands  misplaced, 
Those  ensigns  of  dominion,  how  disgraced ! 


The  glass,  that  bids  man  mark  the  fleeting  hour, 
And  Death's  own  scythe,  would  better  speak  his 

power; 
Then  grace  the  bony  phantom  in  their  stead 
With  the  king's  shoulaer-knot  and  gay  cockade ; 
Clothe  the  twin  brethren  in  each  other's  dress, 
The  same  their  occupation  and  success. 

A.  'TIb  your  belief  the  world  was  made  for  man ; 
Kings  do  but  reason  on  the  self-same  plan ; 
Maintaining  yours,  you  cannot  theirs  condemn, 
Who  think,  or  seem  to  think,  man  made  for  them. 

B.  Seldom,  alas !  the  power  of  logic  reigns 
With  much  sufficiency  in  royal  brains ; 
Such  reasoning  falls  like  an  inverted  cone, 
Wanting  its  proper  base  to  stand  upon. 

Man  made  for  kings !  those  optics  are  but  dim 
That  tell  you  so — say,  rather,  they  for  him. 
That  were  indeed  a  king-ennobling  thought. 
Could  they,  or  would  they,  reason  as  they  ought. 
The  diadem,  with  mighty  projects  lined, 
To  catch  renown  by  ruining  mankind. 
Is  worth,  with  all  its  gold  and  glittering  store. 
Just  what  the  toy  will  sell  for,  and  no  more. 

Oh !  bright  occasions  of  dispensing  good. 
How  seldom  used,  how  little  understo^  ! 
To  pour  in  Virtue's  lap  her  just  reward  ; 
Keep  Vice  restrain'd  behind  a  double  guard ; 
To  quell  the  faction  that  afironts  the  throne 
By  silent  magnanimity  alone ; 
To  nurse  with  tender  care  the  thriving  arts ; 
Watch  every  beam  Philosophy  imparts ; 
To  give  religion  her  unbridled  scope. 
Nor  judge  by  statute  a  believer's  hope ; 
With  close  fidelity  and  love  unfeign  d 
To  keep  the  matrimonial  bond  unstain'd ; 
Covetous  only  of  a  virtuous  praise ; 
His  life  a  lesson  to  the  land  he  sways ; 
To  touch  the  sword  with  conscientious  awe. 
Nor  draw  it  but  when  duty  bids  him  draw ; 
To  sheath  it  in  the  peace-restoring  close 
With  joy  beyond  what  victory  bestows — 
Blest  country,  where  these  kmgly  glories  shine ! 
Blest  England,  if  this  happiness  be  thine ! 

A.  Guard  what  you  say :  the  patriotic  tribe 
Will  sneer,  and  charge  you  with  a  bribe. — B. 

bribe  1 
The  worth  of  hb  three  kingdoms  I  defy, 
To  lure  me  to  the  baseness  of  a  lie ; 
And,  of  all  lies,  (be  that  one  poet's  boast,) 
The  lie  that  flatters  I  abhor  the  most. 
Those  arts  be  theirs  who  hate  his  gentle  reign. 
But  he  that  loves  him  has  no  need  to  feign. 

A.  Your  smooth  eulogium,  to  one  crown  ad- 
Seeou  to  imply  a  censtire  on  the  rest,     [drew'd 
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B.  Q,ueyedo,  as  he  tells  his  sober  tale, 
Ask'd  when  in  hell,  to  see  the  royal  jail ; 
Approved  their  method  in  all  other  things ; 
But  where,  good  sir,  do  yoa  confine  your  kings  ? 
There — saiahis  guide — the  group  is  in  full  view. 
Indeed ! — rephed  the  don — there  are  but  few. 
His  black  interpreter  the  charge  disdain'd — 
Few,  fellow  1 — there  are  all  that  ever  reign'd. 
Wit,  undistinguishing,  is  apt  to  strike 
The  guilty  and  not  guilty  both  alike : 
I  grant  the  sarcasm  is  too  severe, 
And  we  can  readily  refute  it  here ; 
While  Alfred's  name,  the  father  of  his  age, 
And  the  Sixth  Edward's  grace  the  historic  page. 

A.  Kings  then  at  last  have  but  the  lot  of  aU: 
By  their  own  conduct  they  must  stand  or  fall. 

B.  True.   While  they  hve,  the  courtly  laureate 
pays 

His  quitrent  ode,  his  peppercorn  of  praise, 
And  many  a  dunce,  whose  fingers  itch  to  write, 
Adds,  as  he  can,  his  tributary  mite : 
A  subject's  faults  a  subject  may  proclaim, 
A  monarch's  errors  are  forbidden  game ! 
Thus,  free  firom  censure,  overawed  by  fear, 
And  prais'd  for  virtues  that  they  scorn  to  wear, 
The  fleeting  forms  of  maiesty  engage 
Respect,  while  stalking  o  er  ufe's  narrow  stage : 
Then  leave  their  crimes  for  history  to  scan, 
And  ask  with  busy  scorn.  Was  this  the  man  1 

I  pity  kings  whom  worship  waits  upon, 
Obsequious  from  the  cradle  to  the  throne ; 
Before  whose  infant  eyes  the  flatterer  bows. 
And  binds  a  wreath  about  their  baby  brows; 
Whom  education  stiffens  into  state, 
And  death  awakens  from  that  dream  too  late. 
Oh !  if  servility  with  supple  knees, 
Whose  trade  it  is  to  smile,  to  crouch,  to  please ; 
If  smooth  dissimulation,  skiU'd  to  grace 
A  devil's  purpose  with  an  angel's  face; 
If  smiling  peeresses  and  simpering  peers, 
Encompassing  his  throne  a  few  snort  years ; 
If  the  gilt  carriage  and  the  pamper'd  steed, 
That  wants  no  driving  and  disdains  the  lead ; 
If  guards,  mechanicaUy  form'd  in  ranks, 
Playing,  at  beat  oi  drum,  their  martial  pranks, 
Shouldering  and  standing  as  if  stuck  to  stone, 
W^hile  condescending  majesty  looks  on — 
if  monarchy  consist  in  such  base  things, 
Sighing,  I  say  again,  I  pity  kings ! 

To  l^  suspected,  thwarted,  and  withstood. 
E'en  when  he  labors  for  his  country's  good ; 
To  see  a  band  call'd  patriot  for  no  cause. 
But  that  they  catch  at  popular  applause. 
Careless  of  all  the  anxiety  he  feels, 
Hook  disappointment  on  the  public  wheels ; 
With  all  their  flippant  fluency  of  tongue. 
Most  confident,  when  palpably  most  wrong — 
If  this  be  kingly,  then  farewell  for  me 
All  kingship,  and  may  I  be  poor  and  free ! 

To  be  the  Table  Talk  of  clubs  up  stairs, 
To  which  the  unwash'd  artificer  repairs, 
To  indulge  his  genius  after  long  fatigue, 
By  diving  into  cabinet  intrigue ; 
(For  what  kings  deem  a  tou,  as  well  they  may, 
To  him  is  relaxation,  and  mere  play :)         [vail, 
To  win  no  praise  when  well-wrought  plans  pre- 
But  to  be  rudely  censur'd  when  they  fkil ; 
To  doubt  the  love  his  favorites  may  pretend, 
And  in  reality  to  find  no  friend ; 
If  he  indulge  a  cultivated  taste. 
His  galleries  with  the  works  of  art  well  graced, 
To  hear  it  call'd  extravagance  and  waste ; 


If  these  attendants,  and  if  such  as  these. 
Must  follow  royalty,  then  welcome  ease ; 
However  humble  and  confined  the  qihere, 
Happy  the  state  that  has  not  these  to  fear ! 

A.  Thus  men,  whose  thoughts  contemplative 
have  dwelt 

On  situations  that  they  never  felt. 

Start  up  sagacious,  cover'd  with  the  dust 

Of  dreaming  study  and  pedantic  nut. 

And  prate  and  preach  aoout  what  others  prove. 

As  if  the  world  and  they  were  hand  and  glove. 

Leave  kingly  backs  to  cope  with  kingly  cares ; 

They  have  their  weight  to  cany,  subjects  theirs ; 

Poets,  of  all  men,  ever  least  regret 

Increasing  taxes  and  the  nation's  debt. 

Could  you  contrive  the  payment,  and  rehearse 

The  mighty  plan,  oracular,  in  verse, 

No  bard,  howe'er  majestic,  old  or  new, 

Should  claim  my  fix  d  attention  more  than  you. 

B.  Not  Brindley  nor  Bridgewater  would  essay 
To  turn  the  course  of  HeUcon  that  way : 

Nor  would  the  Nine  consent  the  sacred  tide 
Should  purl  amidst  the  traffic  of  Cheapside, 
Or  tinkle  in  'Change  Alley,  to  amuse 
The  leathern  ears  of  stoclEJobbers  and  Jews. 

A.  Vouchsafe,  at  least,  to  pitch  the  key  of 
rhjrme 

To  themes  more  pertinent,  if  less  subUme, 
When  ministers  and  ministerial  arts ; 
Patriots,  who  love  good  places  at  their  hearts ; 
When  admirals,  extoU'd  for  standing  sdll, 
Or  doing  notliing  with  a  deal  of  skill ; 
Generals,  who  wiU  not  conquer  when  they  nay, 
Firm  friends  to  peace,  to  pleasure,  and  good 

pay; 
When  Freedom,  wounded  almost  to  despair, 
Though  discontent  alone  can  find  out  where — 
When  themes  like  these  employ  the  poet's  tongue, 
I  hear  as  mute  as  if  a  syren  sung. 
Or  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  power  maintains 
A  Briton's  scorn  of  arbitrary  chains  ? 
That  were  a  theme  might  animate  the  dead. 
And  move  the  Ups  of  poets  cast  in  lead. 

B.  The  cause,  though  worth  the  search,  may 
yet  elude 

Conjecture  and  remark,  however  shrewd. 
They  take,  perhaps,  a  well-directed  aim. 
Who  seek  it  in  his  climate  and  his  frame. 
Liberal  in  all  things  else,  yet  Nature  here 
With  stem  severity  deals  out  the  year. 
Winter  invades  the  spring,  and  oiten  pours 
A  chilling  flood  on  summer's  drooping  flowers ; 
Unwelcome  vapors  quench  autumnal  beams, 
Ungenial  blasts  attending  curl  the  streams  : 
The  peasants  urge  their  harvest,  ply  the  tbrk 
With  double  toil,  and  shiver  at  their  work ; 
Thus  with  a  rigor,  for  his  good  designed. 
She  rears  her  favorite  man  of  all  mankind. 
His  form  robust,  and  of  elastic  tone. 
Proportion 'd  well,  half  muscle  and  half  bone, 
Supplies  with  warm  activity  and  force 
A  mind  well  lodged,  and  masculine  of  coune. 
Hence  Liberty,  sweet  Liberty  inspires 
And  keeps  ahve  his  fierce  but  noble  fires. 
Patient  of  constitutional  oootrol, 
He  bean  it  with  meek  manliness  of  soml; 
But,  if  authority  grow  wanton,  woe 
To  him  that  trea(b  upoo  bis  free^boni  loe ; 
One  step  beyond  the  Doondarr  of  the  laws 
Fires  hnn  at  once  in  Freedom's  gloriins  cawa. 
Thus  proud  Prerogative,  not  much  rever'd. 
Is  seldom  felt,  though  sometixnes seen  and  head; 
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And  in  his  cage,  like  parrot  fine  and  gay, 
Is  kept  to  strut,  look  big,  and  talk  away. 

Bom  in  a  climate  softer  far  than  oars, 
Not  form'd  like  us,  with  such  Herculean  powers, 
The  Frenchman,  easy,  debonair,  and  brisk, 
Give  him  his  lass,  his  fiddle,  and  his  frisk. 
Is  always  happy,  reign  whoever  may, 
And  laughs  tne  sense  of  misery  far  away : 
He  dnnka  his  simple  beverage  with  a  gust ; 
And,  feasting  on  an  onion  and  a  crust. 
We  never  feel  the  alacrity  and  joy 
With  which  he  shouts  and  carols,  Vive  le  Roi ! 
Filled  with  as  much  true  merriment  and  glee 
As  if  he  heard  his  king  say — Slave,  be  free. 

Thus  happiness  depends,  as  Nature  shows, 
Less  on  exterior  things  than  most  suppose. 
Vigilant  over  all  that  he  has  made, 
Kind  Providence  attends  with  gracious  aid ; 
Bids  equi^  throughout  his  works  prevail, 
And  weighs  the  nations  in  an  even  scale ; 
He  can  encourage  slavery  to  a  smile, 
And  fill  with  discontent  a  British  isle. 

A.  Freeman  and  slave  then,  if  the  case  be  such, 
Stand  on  a  level ;  and  you  prove  too  much : 

If  all  men  indiscriminately  snare 

His  fostering  power,  and  tutelary  care, 

As  well  be  voted  by  Despotism's  hand, 

As  dwell  atmrgein  Britain's  charter'd  land,  [show, 

B.  No.    Freedom  has  a  thousand  diarms  to 
That  slaves,  howe'er  contented,  never  know. 
The  mind  attains  beneath  her  happy  rei^n 
The  growth  that  Nature  meant  she  should  attain ; 
The  varied  fields  of  science,  ever  new, 
Opening  and  wider  opening  on  her  view, 

She  ventures  onward  with  a  prosperous  force. 
While  no  base  fear  impedes  her  in  her  course : 
Religion,  richest  fevor  of  the  skies, 
Stands  most  reveal'd  before  the  freeman's  eyes ; 
No  shades  of  superstition  blot  the  day, 
Liberty  chases  all  that  gloom  away- 
The  soul,  emancipated,  unoppress  d, 
Free  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fost  the  best, 
Learns  much ;  and  to  a  thousand  listening  minds 
Communicates  with  joy  the  good  she  finds ; 
Courage  in  arms,  and  ever  prompt  to  show 
His  manly  forehead  to  the  fiercest  foe  ; 
Glorious  in  war,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
His  spirits  rising  as  his  toils  increase, 
Guards  well  what  arts  and  industry  have  won, 
And  Freedom  claims  him  for  her  firstborn  son. 
Slaves  fight  for  what  were  better  cast  away — 
The  chain  that  binds  them,  and  a  tyrant's  sway, 
But  they  that  fight  for  freedom  undertake 
The  noblest  cause  mankind  can  have  at  stake : 
Religion,  virtue,  truth,  whate'cr  we  call 
A  blessing — freedom  is  the  pledge  of  all. 
O  Liberty  !  the  prisoner's  pleasing  dream, 
The  poet  8  muse,  his  passion,  and  his  theme ; 
Genius  is  thine,  and  thou  art  Fancy's  nurse ; 
Lost  without  thee  the  ennobling  powers  of  verse ; 
Heroic  song  from  thy  fr«e  touch  acquires 
Its  clearest  tone,  the  rapture  it  ins(>ires. 
Place  me  where  Winter  breathes  his  keenest  air, 
And  I  will  sing,  if  Liberty  be  there ; 
And  I  will  sin^  at  Libert's  dear  feet, 
In  Afric's  tomd  cUme,  or  India's  fiercest  heat 

A.  Sing  where  you  please ;  in  such  a  cause  I 
An  RnglisQ  poet's  privileffc  to  rant ;  [grant 

But  is  not  Freedom — at  least,  is  not  ours 
Too  apt  to  play  the  wanton  with  her  powers, 
Grow  freakish,  and,  o'erleaping  every  mound, 
Spread  anarchy  and  terror  all  around  1 


B.  Agreed.    But  would  you  sell  or  slay  your 
horse 
For  bounding  and  curveting  in  his  course  1 
Or  if,  when  ndden  with  a  careless  rein, 
He  break  away,  and  seek  the  distant  plain  1 
No.    His  high  mettle,  under  good  control,  [goal. 
Gives  him  Olympic  speed,  and  shoots  him  to  the 

Let  Discipfine  employ  her  wholesome  arts ; 
Let  magistrates  alert  perform  their  parts, 
Not  skulk  or  put  on  a  prudential  mask, 
As  if  their  duty  were  a  desperate  task ; 
Let  active  laws  apply  the  needful  curb, 
To  guard  the  peace  that  riot  would  disturb ; 
Ana  Liberty,  preserved  from  wild  excess, 
Shall  raise  no  feuds  for  armies  to  suppress. 
When  Tumult  lately  burst  his  prison  door, 
And  set  plebeian  thousands  in  a  roar ; 
When  he  usuip'd  authority's  just  place, 
And  dared  to  look  his  master  in  the  face ; 
When  the  rude  rabble's  watchword  was — Destroy, 
And  blazing  London  seem'd  a  second  Troy ; 
Liberty  blush'd  and  hung  her  drooping  head, 
Beheld  their  progress  with  the  deepest  dread ; 
Blush'd  that  efiects  Uke  these  she  should  produce. 
Worse  than  the  deeds  of  galley-slaves  broke  loose. 
She  loses  in  such  storms  her  very  name, 
And  fierce  licentiousness  should  bear  the  blame. 

Incomparable  gem !  thy  worth  untold ; 
Cheap,  though  blood-bought,  and  thrown  away 

when  sold ; 
May  no  foes  ravish  thee,  and  no  false  friend 
Betray  thee,  while  professing  to  defend  ! 
Prize  it.  ye  ministers ;  ye  monarchs,  spare ; 
Ye  patriots,  guard  it  with  a  miser's  care. 

A.  Patriots  alas!  the  few  that  have  been  found. 
Where  most  they  flourish,  upon  English  ground, 
The  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied. 
And  the  lost  left  the  scene  when  Chatham  died. 

B.  Not  so — the  virtue  still  adorns  our  age, 
Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 
In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again ; 
Liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain ; 
She  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe. 
Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law. 
His  speech,  his  form,  his  action,  frill  of  grace, 
And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face, 

He  stood,  as  some  inimitable  hand 

Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand. 

No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dared  oppose 

Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rose ; 

And  every  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke 

Felt  himself  crushed  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 

Such  men  are  raised  to  station  and  command. 
When  Providence  means  mercy  to  a  land. 
He  speaks,  and  they  appear;  to  him  they  owe 
Skill  to  direct,  and  strength  to  strike  the  blow; 
To  manage  with  address  to  seize  with  power 
The  crisis  of  a  dark  decisive  hour. 
So  Gideon  earned  a  victory  not  his  own ; 
Subserviency  his  praise,  and  that  alone. 

Poor  England !  thou  art  a  devoted  deer, 
Beset  with  every  ill  but  that  of  fear. 
The  nations  hunt ;  all  mark  thee  for  a  prey ;  fbay : 
They  swarm  around  thee,  and  thou  stand  st  at 
Undaunted  still,  though  wearied  and  perplex 'd, 
Once  Chatham  saved  thee ;  but  who  saves  thee 
Alas !  the  tide  of  pleasure  sweeps  along    [next  1 
All  that  should  be  the  boast  of  British  song. 
'Tis  not  the  wreath  that  once  adorn'd  thy  orow, 
The  prize  of  happier  times,  will  serve  thee  now. 
Our  ancestry,  a  gallant  Christian  race, 
Patterns  of  every  virtue,  every  grace, 
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(TonfessM  a  Gkxl ;  they  kneel'd  before  they  fought, 
And  praised  him  in  the  victories  he  wrought. 
Now  from  the  dust  of  ancient  days  bring  forth 
Their  sober  seal,  integrity,  and  worth ; 
Courage,  ungraced  by  these,  affronts  the  skies, 
Is  but  the  fire  without  the  sacrifice. 
The  stream  that  feeds  the  wellspring  of  the  heart 
Not  more  invigorates  life's  noblest  part, 
Than  virtue  quickens  with  a  warmth  divine 
The  powers  that  sin  has  brought  to  a  decline. 

A.  The  inestimable  estimate  of  Brown 
Rose  like  a  paper-kite,  and  charm'd  the  town ; 
But  measures,  plann'd  and  executed  well, 
Shifted  the  wind  that  raised  it,  and  it  fell 

He  trod  the  very  sel&ame  ground  you  tread, 
And  victory  refuted  all  he  said. 

B.  And  yet  his  judgment  was  not  firamed  amiss ; 
Its  error,  if  it  err'd,  was  merely  this— 

He  thought  the  dying  hour  already  come. 
And  a  comjplete  recoveiy  struck  him  dumb. 
But  that  effeminacy,  foUy,  lust. 
Enervate  and  enfeeble,  and  needs  must ; 
And  that  a  nation  shamefully  debased 
Will  be  despised  and  trampled  on  at  last, 
Unless  sweet  penitence  her  powers  renew, 
Is  truth,  if  history  itself  be  true. 
There  is  a  time,  and  justice  marks  the  date, 
For  long  forbearing  clemency  to  wait ; 
That  hour  elapsed,  the  incurable  revolt 
Is  punish'd.  and  down  comes  the  thunderbolt. 
If  Mercy  then  put  by  the  threatening  blow, 
Must  she  perform  the  same  kind  office  now  1 
May  she !  and,  if  offended  Heaven  be  still 
Accessible,  and  prayer  prevail,  she  wilL 
'Tis  not.  however,  insolence  and  noise. 
The  tempest  of  tumultuary  joys, 
Nor  is  it  yet  despondence  and  dismay 
Will  win  her  visits  or  engage  her  stay ; 
Prayer  only,  and  the  penitential  tear, 
Can  call  her  smiling  down,  and  fix  her  here. 

But  when  a  country  (one  that  I  could  name) 
In  prostitution  sinks  tne  sense  of  shame ; 
When  infamous  venality,  grown  bold. 
Writes  on  his  bosom,  to  be  let  or  sold ; 
When  perjury,  that  Heaven-defying  vice, 
Sells  oaths  by  tale,  and  at  the  lowest  price. 
Stamps  God's  own  name  upon  a  he  just  made, 
To  turn  a  penny  in  the  way  of  trade ; 
When  avarice  starves  (and  never  hides  his  face) 
Two  or  three  millions  of  the  human  race. 
And  not  a  tongue  inquires  how,  where,  or  when. 
Though  conscience  will  have  twinges  now  and 
When  profanation  of  the  sacred  cause       [then: 
In  all  its  parts,  times,  ministry,  and  laws. 
Bespeaks  a  land,  once  Christian,  fallen  and  lost, 
In  all  that  wars  against  that  title  most ; 
What  follows  next  let  cities  of  great  name, 
And  regions  long  since  desolate  proclaim. 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  ancient  Rome 
Speak  to  the  present  times  and  times  to  come ; 
Tney  cry  aloud  in  eveiy  careless  ear. 
Stop  while  ye  may;  suspend  your  mad  career; 
0  learn,  from  our  example  and  our  fate, 
Learn  wisdom  and  repentance  ere  too  late ! 

Not  only  Vice  disposes  and  prepares 
The  mind  that  slumbers  sweetly  in  her  snares, 
To  stoop  to  tyranny's  usurp'd  command, 
And  bend  her  poUsh'd  neck  beneath  his  hand 
(A  dire  effect,  oy  one  of  Nature's  laws 
Unchangeably  connected  with  its  cause) ; 
But  Providence  himself  will  intervene, 
To  throw  his  dark  displeasure  o'er  the  scene. 


All  are  his  instnunents;  each  form  of  war. 
What  bums  at  home,  or  threatens  tmm  afar. 
Nature  in  arms,  her  elements  at  strife. 
The  storms  that  overset  the  joys  of  life. 
Are  but  his  rods  to  scouijge  a  guilty  land, 
And  waste  it  at  the  bidding  of  his  hand. 
He  ffives  the  word,  and  mutiny  soon  roars 
In  ul  her  gates,  and  shakes  lier  distant  shares; 
The  standards  of  all  nations  are  unAirl'd ; 
She  has  one  foe,  and  that  one  foe  the  world. 
And  if  he  doom  that  people  with  a  firown. 
And  mark  them  with  a  seal  of  wrath  press'd  down. 
Obduracy  takes  place ;  callous  and  tough. 
The  reprobated  race  srows  judgment  proof: 
Earth  shakes  beneath  them,  and  Heaven  roan 

above; 
But  nothing  scares  them  from  the  coarse  they  love 
To  the  lascivious  pipe  and  wanton  song, 
That  charm  down  roar,  they  frolic  it  a£og, 
With  mad  rapidiw  and  unconcern, 
Down  to  the  gulf'^from  which  is  no  return. 
They  trust  in  navies,  and  their  navies  fail— 
Goers  curse  can  cast  away  ten  thousand  sail  t 
They  trust  in  armies,  and  their  courage  dies ; 
In  wisdom,  wealth,  in  fortune,  and  in  lies ; 
But  all  they  trust  in  withers,  as  it  must, 
When  He  commands  in  whom  they  place  no  tnut 
Vengeance  at  last  pours  down  upon  their  coast 
A  long  des{Msed,  but  now  victorious,  host; 
Tyranny  sends  the  chain  that  must  abridge 
The  noble  sweep  of  all  their  privilege ; 
Gives  liberty  the  last,  the  mortal,  shock ; 
Slips  the  slave's  collar  on,  and  snap  the  lock. 

A.  Such  lofty  strains  embellish  wnat  yon  teach. 
Mean  you  to  prophesy,  or  but  to  preach  1 

B.  I  know  the  mind  that  feefai  indeed  the  fin 
The  Muse  imparts,  and  can  command  the  lyrs. 
Acts  with  a  force,  and  kindles  with  a  xeal. 
Whatever  the  theme,  that  others  never  feeL 

If  human  woes  her  soil  attention  claim, 

A  tender  sympathy  pervades  the  frame, 

She  pours  a  sensibility  divine 

Along  the  nerve  of  every  feeling  line. 

But  if  a  deed  not  tamely  to  be  borne 

Fire  indignation  and  a  sense  of  scorn, 

The  strings  are  swept  with  such  a  power,  so  lood, 

The  storm  of  music  shakes  the  astonish 'd  crowd. 

So,  when  remote  futurity  is  brought 

Before  the  keen  inc^uiry  of  her  thought, 

A  terrible  sagacity  informs 

The  poet's  heart ;  he  looks  to  distant  storms; 

He  hears  the  thunder  ere  the  tempest  lowtrrs  t 

And,  arm'd  with  strength  surpassing  human 

powers, 
Seizes  events  as  yet  unknown  to  man, 
And  darts  his  soul  into  the  dawning  plan. 
Hence,  in  a  Roman  mouth,  the  graceful  name 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  was  the  same ; 
Hence  British  poets  too  the  priesthood  shared. 
And  every  hallowed  druid  was  a  bard. 
But  no  prophetic  fires  to  me  belong ; 
I  play  with  syllables  and  sport  in  «ong. 

A.  At  Westminster,  where  httle  poets  strive 
To  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five, 
Where  Discipline  nelps  opening  buds  of  sense 
And  makes  his  pupils  proud  with  silver  peaces 
I  was  a  poet  too :  out  modem  taste 
Is  so  refined,  and  delicate,  and  chaste, 
That  verse,  whatever  fire  the  fancy  wanna> 
Without  a  creamy  smootbnc:^  has  no  charms^ 
Thus  aU  success  depending  on  an  ear. 
And  thinking  I  mignt  parGOase  it  too  dear^ 
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If  lentiment  were  Bacrificed  to  wmnd, 
And  troth  cut  short  to  make  a  period  round, 
I  judged  a  man  of  sense  could  scarce  do  worse 
Than  caper  in  the  morrb-dance  of  verse. 

B.  Thus  reputation  is  a  spur  to  wit, 
And  some  wits  flaff  through  fear  of  losing  it 
QiTe  me  the  line  that  ploughs  its  stately  course, 
Like  a  proud  swan,  conquering  the  stream  by 

force; 
That,  like  some  cottase  beauty,  strikes  the  heart, 
Q,uite  unindebted  to  me  tricks  of  art. 
When  labor  and  when  dullness,  club  in  hand, 
Like  the  two  figures  at  St.  Dunstan's  stand, 
Beating  alternately,  in  measured  time, 
The  clockwork  tintinnabulum  of  rhyme, 
Exact  and  regular  the  sounds  wiU  be ; 
But  such  mere  quarter-strokes  are  not  fiir  me. 

From  him  who  rears  a  poem  lank  and  long, 
To  him  who  strains  his  aU  into  a  song; 
Perhaps  some  bonny  Caledonian  air, 
All  birks  and  braes,  though  he  was  never  there ; 
Or,  having  whelp'd  a  prologue  with  great  pains. 
Feels  himself  spent,  and  fumbles  for  nis  brains; 
A  prologue  interdash'd  with  many  a  stroke — 
An  art  contriv'd  to  advertise  a  joae. 
So  that  the  jest  is  clearly  to  be  seen, 
Not  in  the  words — but  in  the  ^ap  between ; 
Manner  is  all  in  all,  whate'er  is  writ, 
The  substitute  for  genius,  sense,  and  wit. 

To  dally  much  with  subjects  mean  and  low 
Proves  that  the  mind  is  weak,  or  makes  it  so. 
Neglected  talents  rust  into  decay. 
Ana  every  effort  ends  in  pushpin  play 
The  man  that  means  success  should  soar  above 
A  soldier's  feather,  or  a  lady's  glove ; 
Else,  summoning  the  muse  to  such  a  theme. 
The  fruit  of  all  ner  labor  is  whipp'd  cream. 
As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then — 
Stoop*d  from  its  highest  pitch  to  poance  a  wren. 
As  if  the  poet,  purposing  to  wed. 
Should  carve  Inmself  a  wife  in  gingerbread. 

Ages  elaps'd  ere  Homer*s  lamp  appear'd, 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard ; 
To  carry  nature  lengths  unknown  before. 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  ask'd  ages  more. 
Thus  genius  rose  and  set  at  order'd  times. 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes. 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chose ; 
He  sunk  in  Greece,  in  Italjr  he  rose ; 
And,  tedious  years  of  Gk>thic  darkness  pass'd, 
Emerged  aU  splendor  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main, 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

A.  Is  ^nius  only  found  in  epic  lays  1 
Prove  this,  and  forfeit  all  pretence  to  praise. 
Make  their  heroic  powers  your  own  at  once. 
Or  candidly  confess  yourself  a  dunce. 

B.  These  were  the  chief;  each  interval  of 
night 

Wa«  graced  with  many  an  undulating  light 
In  less  illustrious  bards  his  beauty  shone 
A  meteor,  or  a  star;  in  these,  the  sun. 

The  nightingale  may  claim  the  topmost  bough, 
While  the  poor  ^asshopper  must  chirp  below. 
Like  him  unnoticed,  I.  and  such  as  I, 
Spread  little  wings,  and  rather  skip  than  fly ; 
Perch 'd  on  the  meagre  produce  of  the  land, 
Ad  ell  ot  two  of  pronpect  we  command ; 
But  never  peep  beyond  the  thorny  bound, 
Or  oaken  ience,  that  hems  the  paddock  round. 

In  Eden,  ere  yet  innocence  of  heart 
Had  faded,  poetry  was  not  an  art ; 


Language,  above  all  teaching,  or  if  taught, 

Only  by  gratitude  and  glowing  thought, 

Elegant  as  simplicity,  and  warm 

As  ecstacy,  unmanacled  by  form. 

Not  prompted,  as  in  our  dejg;enerate  days, 

By  low  ambition  and  the  tmrst  of  praise. 

Was  natural  as  is  the  flowing  stream, 

And  yet  magnificent — a  Gtoa  the  theme ! 

That  theme  on  earth  exhausted,  though  above 

'Tis  found  as  everlasting  as  his  love, 

Man  lavish 'd  all  his  thoughts  on  human  things — 

The  feats  of  heroes  and  the  wrath  of  kings ; 

But  still,  while  virtue  kindled  his  delight, 

The  song  was  moral  and  so  far  was  nght. 

'Twas  thus  till  luxury  seduced  the  mind 

To  joys  less  innocent,  as  less  refined ; 

Then  Grenius  danced  a  bacchanal^  he  crown'd 

The  brimming  goblet,  seized  the  thyrsus,  bound 

His  brows  wnh  ivy,  rush'd  into  the  field 

Of  wild  imagination,  and  there  reel'd. 

The  victim  of  his  own  lascivious  fires, 

And.  dizzy  with  delight,  profaned  the  sacred 

wires: 
Anacreon,  Horace,  play'd  in  Greece  and  Rome 
This  bedlam  part ;  and,  others  nearer  home. 
When  Cromwell  fought  for  power,  and  whUe  he 

rcign'd 
The  proud  protector  of  the  power  he  gain'd. 
Religion,  harsh,  intolerant,  austere. 
Parent  of  manners  like  herself  severe. 
Drew  a  rough  copy  of  the  Christian  face. 
Without  the  smile,  the  sweetness,  or  the  grace ; 
The  dark  and  sullen  humor  of  the  time 
Judged  every  effort  of  the  muse  a  crime ; 
Verse,  in  the  finest  mould  of  fancy  cast. 
Was  lumber  in  an  age  so  void  of  taste. 
But  when  the  second  Charles  assumed  the  sway 
And  arts  revived  beneath  a  softer  day, 
Then,  like  a  bow  long  forced  into  a  curve. 
The  mind,  released  from  too  constrained  a  nerve. 
Flew  to  its  first  position  with  a  spring, 
That  made  the  vaulted  roo&  of  pleasure  ring. 
His  court,  the  dissolute  and  hateful  school 
Of  wantonness,  where  vice  was  taught  by  rule, 
Swarm'd  with  a  scribbling  herd,  as  deep  inlaid 
With  brutal  lust  as  ever  Circe  made. 
From  these  a  long  succession,  in  the  rage 
Of  rank  obscenity,  debauch'd  their  age  : 
Nor  ceased  till,  ever  anxious  to  redress 
The  abuses  of  her  sacred  charge,  the  press. 
The  Muse  instructed  a  well-nurtured  train 
Of  abler  votaries  to  cleanse  the  stain, 
And  claim  the  palm  for  purity  of  song. 
That  lewdness  nad  usurped  and  worn  so  long. 
Then  decent  pleasantly  and  sterling  sense. 
That  neither  gave  nor  would  endure  offence, 
Whipp'd  out  of  sight,  with  satire  just  and  keen, 
The  puppy  pack  that  had  defiled  the  scene. 
In  front  of  these  came  Addison.    In  him 
Humor  in  holiday  and  slightly  trim, 
Sublimity  and  Attic  taste  combined, 
To  poUsh,  furnish,  and  delight  the  mind. 
Then  Pope,  as  harmony  itself  exact. 
In  verse  well  disciplined,  complete,  compact, 
Gave  virtue  and  morali^^  a  grace, 
That,  quite  ecUpsing  pleasure's  painted  face, 
Levied  a  tax  of^  wonder  and  applause, 
E'en  on  the  fools  that  trampled  on  their  laws. 
But  he  (his  musical  finesse  was  such. 
So  nice  nis  ear,  so  delicate  hb  touch) 
Made  poetry  a  mere  mechanic  art; 
And  every  warbler  has  his  tune  by  heart. 
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Nature  impartii^  her  satnk  gift, 

Her  seriona  mirtS,  to  Arbuthnot  and  Swift, 

With  droU  sobriety  they  railed  a  nnile 

At  folly's  cost,  themselyes  aninov^  the  whfle 

That  constellation  set,  the  world  in  vain 

Must  hope  to  look  upon  their  like  affain. 

A.  Are  we  then  left  I^B.  Not  vdioUy  in  the 
dark; 
Wit  now  and  then,  struck  smartly,  shows  a  sparic, 
Sufficient  to  redeem  the  modem  race 
From  total  night  and  absolute  disgrace. 
While  serriie  trick  and  imitative  luiack 
Confine  the  million  in  the  beaten  track, 
Perhaps  some  courser  who  disdains  the  road, 
Snuffs  up  the  wind,  and  flings  himself  abroad. 

Contemporaries  all  suipass'd,  see  one ; 
Short  his  career  indeed,  but  ably  run ; 
Churchill,  himself  unconscious  of  his  powers, 
In  penury  consumed  his  idle  hours ; 
And,  like  a  scatter'd  seed  at  random  sown, 
Was  left  to  spring  by  vigor  of  his  own. 
Lifted  at  length,  hy  dignity  of  thought 
And  dint  of  genius,  to  an  aflluent  lot. 
He  laid  his  head  in  luxury's  soft  lap, 
And  took,  too  often,  there  his  easy  nap. 
If  brighter  beams  than  all  he  threw  not  forth, 
'Twas  negligence  in  him,  not  want  of  worth. 
Surly  and  slovenly,  and  bold  and  coarse. 
Too  proud  for  art,  and  trusting  in  mere  force, 
Spendthrift  alike  of  money  and  of  wit, 
Alwajrs  at  speed,  and  never  drawing  bit, 
He  struck  the  lyre  in  such  a  careless  mood, 
And  so  disdain  d  the  rules  he  understood, 
The  laurel  seem'd  to  wait  on  his  command ; 
He  snatch'd  it  rudely  from  the  muses'  hand. 
Nature,  exerting  an  unwearied  power, 
Forms,  opens,  and  gives  scent  to  every  flower: 
Spreads  the  fresh  verdure  of  the  field,  and  leads 
Tne  dancing  Naiads  through  the  dewy  meads ; 
She  fills  profuse  ten  thousand  little  throats 
With  music  modulating  all  their  notes ; 
And  charms  the  woodland  scenes  and  wilds  un- 
known, 
With  artless  airs  and  concerts  of  her  own : 
But  seldom  (as  if  fearful  of  expense) 
Vouchsafes  to  man  a  poet's  just  pretence — 
Fervency,  freedom,  fluency  of  thought, 
Harmony,  strength,  words  exquisitely  sought; 
Fancy,  that  from  the  bow  that  spans  the  sky 
Brings  colors,  dipp'd  in  heaven,  that  never  die ; 
A  soul  exalted  above  earth,  a  mind 
Skiird  in  the  characters  that  form  mankind ; 
And,  as  the  sun,  in  rising  beauty  dress'd, 
Looks  to  the  westward  from  the  dappled  east. 
And  marks,  whatever  clouds  may  interpose, 
Ere  yet  his  race  begins,  its  glorious  close ; 
An  eye  like  his  to  catch  the  distant  goal ; 
Or,  ere  the  wheels  of  verse  begin  to  roll, 
Like  his  to  shed  illuminating  rays 
On  eveiy  scene  and  subject  it  surveys : 


Thus  eraced,  the  man  asBcrts  a  poet^  name, 
And  the  world  cheerfully  admits  the  claim. 
Pity  Religion  has  so  seldom  found 
A  skilful  guide  into  poetic  ground !  [atniy, 

The  flowers  would  spring  where'er  she  deign'd  to 
And  every  muse  attend  her  in  her  way. 
Virtue  indeed  meets  many  a  rhyming  friend. 
And  many  a  compliment  politely  penn'd ; 
But,  unattired  in  that  becoming  vest 
Religion  weaves  for  her,  and  half  undressed, 
Stands  in  the  desert  shivering  and  fbiiom, 
A  wintry  figure,  like  a  witherd  thorn. 
The  shelves  are  full,  all  other  themes  are  sped : 
Hackney 'd  and  worn  to  the  last  flhnsy  thread. 
Satire  has  long  since  done  hb  best ;  and  ciuat 
And  loathsome  ribaldry  has  done  his  wont ; 
Fancy  has  sported  ail  ner  powers  away 
In  tales,  in  trifles,  and  in  cnildren  s  play ; 
And  'tis  the  sad  complaint,  and  almost  true, 
Whate'er  we  write,  we  bring  forth  nothing  new. 
*Twere  new  indeed  to  see  al>ard  all  fire,     [lyre, 
Touch 'd  with  a  coal  fWnn  heaven,  assume  the 
And  tell  the  world,  still  kindUng  as  he  sung. 
With  more  than  mortal  music  on  his  tongue 
That  He,  who  died  below,  and  reigns  aliove, 
Inspires  the  song,  and  that  his  name  is  Lo\e. 

For.  after  all,  if  merely  to  beguile. 
By  flowing  numbers  and  a  floweiy  style, 
The  tedium  that  the  lazy  rich  endure. 
Which  now  and  then  sweet  poetry  may  cure ; 
Or,  if  to  see  the  name  of  idol  self,  [shelf, 

Stamp'd  on  the  well-bound  quarto,  grace  the 
To  float  a  bubble  on  the  breath  of  fame. 
Prompt  his  endeavor  and  engage  hii  aim. 
Debased  to  servile  purposes  of  pride. 
How  are  the  powers  of  genius  misapplied ! 
The  gift,  whose  office  is  the  Giver's  pmiae. 
To  trace  him  in  his  word,  his  works,  his  ways ! 
Then  spread  the  rich  discovery,  and  incite 
Mankind  to  share  in  the  divine  delight: 
Distorted  fVom  its  use  and  just  design. 
To  make  the  pitiful  possessor  shine. 
To  purchase  at  the  fool-frequented  fair 
Of  vanity  a  wreath  for  self  to  wear, 
Is  profanation  of  the  basest  kind — 
Proof  of  a  trifling  and  a  worthless  mind. 

A.  Hail,  Stemhold,  then  I  and,  Hopkins,  hmil ! 
— S.  Amen. 
If  flattery,  folly,  lust,  emnloy  the  pen ; 
If  acrimony,  slander,  and  abuse, 
Give  it  a  charge  to  blacken  and  traduce ;  [ea^, 
Though   Butler's  wit.  Pope's  numben.  Priors 
With  all  that  fancy  can  invent  to  pleose. 
Adorn  the  polish 'd  periods  as  they  fall 
One  madrigal  of  theirs  is  worth  them  all. 

A.  'Twould  thin  the  ranks  of  the  poetic  tribe, 
To  dash  the  pen  through  all  that  you  proscribe. 

B.  No  matter—we  could  shift  when  they  wert 
not; 

And  should,  no  doubt,  if  they  were  rQ  IbrgoC. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  ERROR. 


Si  quid  loquv  audiendum.    Hok.  lib.  iv.  Od.  9. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Onffhi  of  error— Man  endowed  with  freedom  of  will— 
Motives  for  action— Attractions  of  music— The  chase — 
Those  amusements  not  suited  to  the  Clergy— Case  of 
Ooclduus— Force  of  example— Due  observance  of  the 
^bbath— Cards  and  dancing— The  drunkard  and  the 
ooxoomb— Folly  and  innocence— HurtlUl  pleasures- 
Virtuous  pleasures— Elfects  of  the  Inordinate  Indul- 
gence of  pleasure — Dangerous  tendency  of  manv  works 
of  Imnginatlon— Apostrophe  to  Lord  Cncsterfleld— Our 
earliest  years  the  most  important — Fashionable  edu- 
cation—The grand  tour— Accomplishments  have  taken 
the  place  uf  virtue — Qualities  requisite  In  a  critic  of  the 
Bible — Power  of  the  press— Solicitude  of  enthusiasm 
to  make  proselytes— Fondness  of  authors  for  their  lit- 
erary progenv— The  blunderer  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion—Moral  iaults  and  errors  of  the  understanding  re- 
ciprocally produce  one  another— The  cup  of  pleasure 
to  be  tasted  with  caution— Force  of  habitr— The  wan- 
derer firom  the  right  path  directed  to  the  Cross. 

SiNO,  muse,  (if  each  a  theme,  so  dark,  so  long, 
May  find  a  muse  to  grace  it  with  a  song), 
By  what  unseen  and  unsuspected  arts 
Tbe  serpent  Error  twines  round  human  hearts ; 
Tell  where  she  Jurks,  beneath  what  flowery 

shades. 
That  not  a  glimpse  of  genuine  light  pervades, 
The  poisonous,  black,  insinuating  worm 
Succesflfolly  conceals  her  loathsome  form. 
Take,  if  ye  can,  ye  careless  and  supine, 
Counsel  and  caution  from  a  voice  like  mine ! 
Truths,  that  the  theorist  could  never  reach, 
And  observation  taught  me,  I  would  teach. 

Not  all,  whose  eloquence  the  fancy  fills, 
Musical  as  the  chime  of  tinkling  rills, 
Weak  to  perform,  though  mighty  to  pretend, 
Can  trace  her  mazy  windings  to  their  end ; 
Discern  the  fraud  beneath  the  speciotis  lure, 
Prevent  the  danger,  or  prescribe  the  cure. 
The  clear  harangue,  and  cold  as  it  is  clear. 
Palls  soporific  on  the  listless  ear ; 
Like  quicksilver,  the  rhetoric  they  display 
Shines  as  it  runs,  but,  grasp'd  at,  sHjm  away. 

Placed  for  his  trial  on  this  bustling  stage, 
From  thoughtless  youth  to  ruminating  age, 
Free  in  his  will  to  choose  or  to  refuse, 
Man  may  improve  the  crisis  or  abuse ; 
Else,  on  tlte  latalist's  unrighteous  plan, 
Sav,  to  what  bar  amenable  were  man  1 
Wfth  nought  in  charge  he  could  betray  no  trust ; 
And,  if  he  fell,  would  fall  because  he  must : 
If  love  reward  him,  or  if  vengeance  strike, 
His  recompense  in  both  unjust  alike. 
Divine  authority  within  his  breast 
Brings  every  thought  word  action,  to  the  test ; 
Warns  him  or  prompts  approves  him  or  restrains, 
As  reason,  or  as  passion,  takes  the  reins. 
Heaven  from  above,  and  conscience  from  within, 
CriM  in  his  startled  ear — Abstain  from  sin ! 


The  world  around  solicits  his  desire. 
And  kindles  in  his  soul  a  treacherous  fire ; 
While,  all  his  purposes  and  steps  to  guard, 
Peace  follows  virtue  as  its  sure  reward ; 
And  pleasure  brings  as  surely  in  her  train 
Remorse  and  sorrow,  and  vindictive  pain. 

Man,  thus  endued  with  an  elective  voice, 
Must  be  supplied  with  objects  of  his  choice, 
Where'er  he  turns,  enjoyment  and  dehght. 
Or  present  or  in  prospect  meet  his  sight : 
Those  open  on  the  spot  their  honey^  store ; 
These  call  him  loudly  to  pursuit  of  more. 
His  unexhausted  mine  the  sordid  vice 
Avarice  shows,  and  virtue  is  the  price. 
Here  various  motives  his  ambition  raise — 
Power,  pomp,  and  splendor,  and  the  thirst  of 

praise ; 
There  beauty  wooes  him  with  expanded  arms ; 
E'en  bacchanalian  madness  has  its  charms. 

Nor  these  alone,  whose  pleasures  less  refined 
Might  well  alarm  the  most  unguarded  mind, 
Seek  to  supplant  his  inexperienced  youth, 
Or  lead  him  devious  tVom  the  path  of  truth ; 
Hourly  allurements  on  his  passions  press. 
Safe  in  themselves,  but  dangerous  in  the  excess. 

Hark !  how  it  floats  upon  the  dewy  air ! 
O  what  a  dying,  dying  close  was  there ! 
'Tis  harmony,  from  yon  sequester'd  bower.  • 

Sweet  harmony,  that  soothes  the  midnight  hour ! 
Long  ere  the  charioteer  of  day  had  run 
His  morning  course  the  enchantment  was  begun ; 
And  he  shall  gild  yon  mountain's  height  again, 
Ere  yet  the  pleasing  toil  becomes  a  pain 

Is  this  the  rugged  path,  the  steep  ascent, 
That  virtue  points  to  i    Can  a  life  thus  spent 
Lead  to  the  oliss  she  promises  the  wise, 
Detach  the  soul  from  earth,  and  speed  her  to  the 

skies'? 
Ye  devotees  to  yt>ur  adored  employ. 
Enthusiasts,  drunk  with  an  unreal  joy, 
Love  makes  the  music  of  the  blest  above, 
Heaven's  harmony  is  universal  love ;        n>ined, 
And  earthly  sounds,  though  sweet  and  well  com- 
And  lenient  as  soft  opiates  to  the  mind. 
Leave  vice  and  folly  unsubdued  behind. 
Orey  dawn  appears ;  the  sportsman  and  his  train 
Speckle  the  bosom  of  the  distant  plain ; 
*Tis  he,  the  Nimrod  of  the  neighboring  lairs ; 
Save  that  his  scent  is  less  acute  than  theirs, 
For  persevering  chase,  and  headlong  leaps. 
True  beagle  as  the  stanchest  hound  lie  keeps. 
Charged  with  the  folly  of  his  life's  mad  scene. 
He  takes  oflence,  ana  wonders  what  you  mean ; 
The  joy  the  danger  and  the  toil  o'erpays — 
'Tis  exercise,  and  health,  and  length  of  days. 
Again  impetuous  to  the  field  he  flies ; 
Leaps  eveiy  fence  but  one,  there  (allt  and  diM; 
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Like  a  slain  deer,  the  tumbrel  brin^  him  home, 
Uninisfl'cl  but  by  his  dogs  apd  by  his  gnxnn. 

Ye  clergy,  while  your  orbit  is  your  place, 
Lights  of  the  world  and  stars  of  human  race; 
But,  if  eccentric  ye  forsake  your  sphere, 
Prodigies  ominous  and  view  d  with  fear : 
The  comet'j  baneful  influence  is  a  dream ; 
Tours  real,  and  pernicious  in  the  extreme. 
What  then !  are  appetites  and  lusts  laid  down 
With  the  same  ease  that  man  puts  on  his  gown  1 
Will  avarice  and  concupiscence  give  place. 
Charm 'd  by  the  sounds — Your  Reverence,  or 

your  Ghrace  1 
No.    But  his  own  engagement  binds  him  fast ; 
Or,  if  it  does  not,  brands  him  to  the  last 
What  atheists  call  him — a  desiring  knave, 
A  mere  church  juggler,  hypocrite  and  slave. 
Oh,  laugh  or  mourn  with  me  the  rueful  jest, 
A  cassock'd  huntnnan  and  a  fiddling  priest  I 
He  iVom  Italian  songsters  takes  his  cue : 
Set  Paul  to  music,  he  shall  quote  him  too. 
He  takes  the  field.    The  master  of  the  pack 
Cries — Well  done,  saint !  and  claps  him  on  the 
Is  this  the  path  of  sanctity  1     Is  tnis         [back. 
To  stand  a  waymark  on  the  road  to  bhss  1 
Himself  a  wanderer  from  the  narrow  way. 
His  silly  sheep,  what  wonder  if  they  stray  1 
Go,  cast  your  oxders  at  your  bishop  s  feet, 
Send  your  dishonored  gown  to  Monmouth-street ! 
The  sacred  ftinction  in  your  hands  is  made — 
Sad  sacrilege — no  Ainction,  but  a  trade  I 

Occiduus  is  a  pastor  of  renown,  [down. 

When  he  has  pray'd  and  preach'd  the  sabbath 
With  wire  and  catgut  he  concludes  the  day, 
Q,uavering  and  semiquavering  care  away. 
The  full  concerto  swells  upon  your  ear ;    [swear 
All  elbows  shake.     Look  in,  and  you  would 
The  Babylonian  tyrant  with  a  nod 
Had  summon 'd  them  to  serve  his  golden  god. 
So  well  that  thought  the  employment  seems  to 

suit. 
Psaltery  and  sackbut,  dulcimer  and  flute. 
O  fie !   tis  evangelical  and  pure : 
Observe  each  face,  how  sober  and  demure ! 
Ecstacy  sets  her  stamp  on  eveiy  mien ; 
Chins  fallen,  and  not  an  eyeball  to  be  seen. 
Still  I  insist  though  music  heretofore 
Has  charm'd  me  much  (not  e'en  Occiduus  more), 
Love,  joy,  and  peace  make  harmony  more  meet 
For  sabbath  evenings,  and  perhaps  as  sweet 

Will  not  the  sickhest  sheep  of  every  flock 
Resort  to  this  example  as  a  rock ; 
There  stand  and  justify  the  foul  abuse 
Of  sabbath  hours  with  plausible  excuse ; 
If  apostolic  gravity  be  tree 
To  play  the  fool  on  Sundays,  why  not  we  1 
If  he  the  tinkling  harpsichord  regards 
As  inoflcnsive,  what  offence  in  cards  1 
Strike  up  the  fiddles,  let  us  all  be  gay ! 
Laymen  have  leave  to  dance,  if  parsons  play. 

O  Italy ! — Thy  sabbaths  will  be  soon 
Our  sabbaths,  closed  with  mummery  and  buffoon. 
Preaching  and  pranks  will  share  the  motley 

scene, 
Ours  parcelled  out,  as  thine  have  ever  been, 
God  s  worship  and  the  mountebanks  between. 
What  says  the  prophet  1    Let  that  day  be  blest 
With  holiness  and  consecrated  rest 
Pastime  and  business,  both  it  should  exclude. 
And  bar  the  door  the  moment  they  intrude ; 
Nobly  distingubhed  above  all  the  six 
By  deeds  in  which  the  world  must  never  mix. 


Here  him  again.    He  calls  it  a  delight, 
A  day  of  luxury  observed  ariffht,  [p^^ 

When  the  glad  aoul  is  made  Heaven's  weloonie 
Sits  banqueting,  and  God  provides  the  fcMt. 
But  triflers  are  engaged  and  cannot  cooie ; 
Their  answer  to  the  call  is — Not  at  home. 

O  the  dear  pleasures  of  the  velvet  plain, 
The  painted  tableta,  dealt  and  dealt  atfain  t 
Cards,  with  what  rapture,  and  the  poush'd  die« 
The  yawning  chasm  of  indolence  supply ! 
Then  to  the  dance,  and  make  the  sober  iDOon 
Witness  of  joys  that  shun  the  sight  of  noon. 
Blame,  cynic,  if  you  can,  quadrule  or  ball. 
The  snug  close  party,  or  the  splendid  hall. 
Where  Night,  down  stopping  firom  her  eboa 

throne. 
Views  constellations  brighter  than  her  own. 
lis  innocent,  and  hamuess,  and  refined. 
The  balm  of  care,  Elysium  of  the  mind. 
Innocent !    Oh,  if  venerable  Time 
Slain  at  the  foot  of  Pleasure  be  no  crime. 
Then  with  his  silver  beard  and  magic  wand. 
Let  Comus  rise  archbishop  of  the  land ; 
Let  him  your  rubric  and  your  feasts  prescribe. 
Grand  metropolitan  o(  aU  the  tribe. 

Of  manners  rough,  and  coane  athlftac  east, 
The  rank  debauch  suiu  Clodio  s  filthy  taste. 
Rufillus,  exquisitely  form'd  by  rule. 
Not  of  the  moral  Init  the  dancing  school. 
Wonders  at  Clodio's  follies,  in  a  tone 
As  tragical  as  others  at  his  own. 
He  cannot  drink  five  bottles,  bilk  the  score. 
Then  kill  a  constable,  and  drink  five  more ; 
But  he  can  draw  a  piittem,  make  a  tart, 
And  has  the  ladies*  etiquette  by  heart. 
Go,  fool ;  and,  arm  in  arm  witn  Clodio,  plead 
Your  cause  before  a  bar  ^rou  little  dread ; 
But  know,  the  law  that  mds  the  dmnkanl  die 
Is  far  too  just  to  pass  the  trifler  by. 
Both  baby- featured,  and  of  iniknt  size, 
View'd  fh>m  a  distance,  and  with  heedless  eye% 
PoUy  and  innocence  are  so  alike. 
The  difference,  though  essential,  thils  to  strike. 
Yet  Folly  ever  has  a  vacant  stare, 
A  simpering  countenance,  and  a  trifling  air  ^ 
But  Innocence,  sedate,  serene,  erect 
Delights  us,  by  engaging  our  respect 
Man,  Nature's  guest  by  invitation  sweet, 
Receives  from  her  both  appetite  and  treat ; 
But,  if  he  play  the  glutton  and  exceed. 
His  benefactress  blushes  at  the  deed. 
For  Nature,  nice,  as  hberal  to  dispense. 
Made  nothing  but  a  brute  the  slave  of  sense. 
Daniel  ate  pulse  by  choice — example  rare  I 
Heaven  bless'd  the  youth,  and  made  him  (nA 

and  fair. 
Gorgonius  sits,  abdominous  and  wan. 
Like  a  fat  squab  upon  a  Chinese  fan : 
He  snuffs  far  off  the  anticipated  ioy ; 
Turtle  and  venison  all  his  thougnts  employ ; 
Prepares  for  meals  as  jockeys  take  a  sweat 
Oh,  nauseous ! — an  emetic  for  a  whet! 
Will  Providence  o'erlook  the  wasted  good  t 
Temperance  were  no  virtue  if  he  oouid. 

That  pleasures  therefore,  or  what  such  wt  oafl. 
Are  hurtAil  is  a  truth  confessed  by  all. 
And  some,  that  seem  to  threaten  virtoe  leas 
Still  hurtlbl  in  the  abuse,  or  by  the  exce«. 

Is  man  then  only  for  his  torment  placed 
The  centre  of  delights  he  may  not  taste  1 
Like  fabled  Tantalus,  condemn 'd  to  bear 
The  precious  stream  still  purling  in  his  eat, 
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Lip-deep  in  what  he  longi  for,  and  yet  curst 
With  prohibition  and  perpetual  thirst  1 
No,  wrangler — destitute  of  shame  and  sense, 
The  precept,  that  enjoins  him  abstinence, 
Forbids  him  none  but  the  licentious  joy, 
Whose  fruit,  though  fair,  tempts  only  to  destroy. 
Remorse,  the  fatal  egg  by  Pleasure  laid 
In  every  bosom  where  her  nest  is  made, 
Hatch'a  by  the  beams  of  truth,  denies  him  rest, 
And  proves  a  raging  scorpion  in  his  breast. 
No  pleasure  ?    Are  domestic  comforts  dead  1 
Are  all  the  nameless  sweets  of  friendship  fled  1 
Has  time  worn  out,  or  fashion  put  to  shame, 
Good  sense,  good  health,  gooa  conscience,  and 

good  fame  1 
AU  these  belong  to  virtue,  and  all  prove 
That  virtue  has  a  title  to  your  love. 
Have  you  no  touch  of  pity,  that  the  poor 
Stand  starved  at  your  mhospitable  door  1 
Or  if  yourself,  too  scantily  supplied, 
Need  help,  let  honest  industry  provide. 
Earn,  if  you  want;  if  you  abound,  impart: 
These  both  are  pleasures  to  the  feeling  heart 
No  pleasure  1     Has  some  sickly  eastern  waste 
Sent  us  a  wind  to  parch  us  at  a  blast  1 
Can  British  Paradise  no  scenes  afford 
To  please  her  sated  and  indifferent  lord  1 
Are  sweet  philosophy's  enjojrments  run 
Quite  to  the  lees  T    And  has  religion  none  1 
Brutes  capable  would  tell  you  'tis  a  he. 
And  judge  you  fVom  the  kennel  and  the  stye. 
Delights  like  these,  ye  sensual  and  profane, 
Ye  are  bid,  begg'd,  besought,  to  entertain ; 
Caird  to  these  crystal  streams,  do  ye  turn  off 
Obscene  to  swill  and  swallow  at  a  trough  1 
Envy  the  beast,  then,  on  whom  Heaven  bestows 
Your  pleasures,  with  no  curses  at  the  close. 

Pleasure  admitted  in  undue  degree 
Enslaves  the  will,  nor  leaves  the  judgment  free. 
Tis  not  alone  the  grape's  enticing  juice 
Unnerves  the  moral  powers,  and  mars  their  use ; 
Ambition,  avarice,  and  the  lust  of  fame. 
And  woman,  lovely  woman,  does  the  same. 
The  heart  surrender'd  to  the  ruling  power 
Of  some  ungovem'd  passion  every  liour, 
Finds  by  degrees  the  truths  that  once  bore  sway. 
And  all  their  deep  impressions  wear  away ; 
So  coin  grows  smooth,  in  traffic  current  pass'd, 
Till  Cesar's  image  is  effaced  at  last. 

The  breach,  though  small  at  first,  soon  opening 
wide. 
In  rushes  folly  with  a  f\ill-moon  tide, 
Then  welcome  errors,  of  whatever  size, 
To  justify  it  by  a  thousand  lies. 
As  creeping  ivy  clings  to  wood  or  stone. 
And  hitles  the  ruin  that  it  feeds  upon ; 
So  sophistry  cleaves  close  to  and  protects 
Sin's  rotten  trunk,  conceaUng  its  defects. 
Mortals  whose  pleasures  are  their  only  care, 
First  wish  to  be  imposed  on,  and  then  are. 
And  lest  the  fulsome  artifice  should  fail, 
Themselves  will  hide  its  coarseness  with  a  veil. 
Not  more  industrious  are  the  just  and  true 
To  give  to  Virtue  what  is  Virtue's  due — 
The  praise  of  wisdom,  comeliness,  and  worth. 
And  call  her  charms  to  public  notice  forth — 
Than  Vice's  mean  and  disingenuous  race 
To  hide  the  shocking  features  of  her  face. 
Her  form  with  dress  and  lotion  they  repair; 
Then  kiss  their  idol  and  pronounce  her  fair. 

The  sacred  implement  I  now  employ 
Mi^  prove  a  mischief)  or  at  best  a  toy ; 


A  trifle,  if  it  move  but  to  amuse ; 
But,  if  to  wrong  the  judgment  and  abuse, 
Worse  than  a  poniard  in  the  basest  hand, 
It  stabs  at  once  the  morals  of  a  land. 

Ye  writers  of  what  none  with  safety  reads, 
Footing  it  in  the  dance  that  Fancy  leads ; 
Ye  novelists,  who  mar  what  ye  would  mend, 
SniveUing  and  drivelling  folly  without  end ; 
Whose  corresponding  misses  fill  the  ream 
With  sentimental  frippery  and  dream. 
Caught  in  a  delicate  soft  silken  net 
By  some  lewd  earl,  or  rake-hell  baronet : 
Ye  pimps,  who.  under  virtue's  fair  pretence. 
Steal  to  the  closet  of  young  innocence, 
And  teach  her,  inexperienced  yet  and  green, 
To  scribble  as  you  scribbled  at  fifteen ; 
Who,  kindling  a  combustion  of  desire, 
With  some  cold  moral  think  to  quench  the  fire ; 
Though  all  your  engineering  proves  in  vain 
The  dribbling  stream  ne'er  puts  it  out  again : 
Oh  that  a  verse  had  power,  and  could  command 
Far,  far  away,  these  flesh-flies  of  the  land, 
Who  fasten  without  mercy  on  the  fair, 
And  suck,  and  leave  a  craving  maggot  there ! 
Howe'er  disguised  the  inflammatory  tale. 
And  cover'd  with  a  fine-spun  specious  veil ; 
Such  writers,  and  such  readers,  owe  the  gust 
And  relish  of  their  pleasure  all  to  lust. 

But  the  muse,  eagle-pinion 'd,  has  in  view 
A  quany  more  important  still  than  you ; 
Down,  down  the  wind  she  swims,  and  sails  awayj 
Now  stoop.'  upon  it,  and  now  grasps  the  prey. 

Petronius !  all  the  muses  weep  for  thee ; 
But  every  tear  shall  scald  thy  memory : 
The  graces  too,  while  Virtue  at  their  shrine 
Lay  bleeding  under  that  soft  hand  of  thine. 
Felt  each  a  mortal  stab  in  her  own  breast, 
Abhorr'd  the  sacrifice,  and  cursed  the  priest 
Thou  polish'd  and  high-finish 'd  foe  to  truth, 
Oraybeard  corrupter  of  our  listening  youth. 
To  purge  and  skim  away  the  filth  of  vice. 
That  so  refined  it  might  the  more  entice. 
Then  pour  it  on  the  morals  of  thy  son, 
To  taint  his  heart,  was  worthy  of  thine  own ! 
Now,  while  the  poison  all  hign  life  pervades. 
Write,  if  thou  canst,  one  letter  from  the  shades. 
One,  and  one  only,  charged  with  deep  regret, 
That  thy  worst  part,  thy  principles,  Uve  yet ; 
One  sad  epistle  thence  may  cure  mankind 
Of  the  plague  spread  by  bundles  left  behind. 

'Tis  granted,  and  no  plainer  truth  appears 
Our  most  important  are  our  earliest  years ; 
The  mind,  impressible  and  soft,  with  ease 
Imbibes  and  copies  what  she  hears  and  sees, 
And  through  Ufe's  labyrinth  holds  fast  the  clue 
That  Education  gives  her,  false  or  true. 
Plants  raised  with  tenderness  are  seldom  strong ; 
Man's  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong ; 
And  without  discipline  the  favorite  child. 
Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild. 
But  we,  as  if  good  qualities  would  grow 
Spontaneous,  take  but  Uttle  pains  to  sow : 
We  give  some  Latin  and  a  smatch  of  Greek ; 
Teacli  him  to  fence  and  figure  twice  a  week ; 
And  having  done,  we  thinK,  the  best  we  can, 
Pmise  his  proficiency,  and  dub  him  man. 

From  scnool  to  Cam  or  Isis;  and  thence  home ; 
And  thence  with  all  convenient  speed  to  Rome, 
With  reverend  tutor,  clad  in  habit  lay. 
To  tease  for  cash,  and  quarrel  with  all  day ; 
With  memorandum  book  for  every  town, 
And  every  post,  and  where  the  chaise  brokt  down ; 
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His  stock,  a  few  French  phrases  got  by  heart, 
With  much  to  learn,  but  nothing  to  impart; 
The  youth,  obedient  to  his  sire's  commands, 
Sets  off  a  wanderer  into  foreign  lands. 
Surprised  at  all  they  meet,  the  gosling  pair, 
Witti  awkward  gait,  stretched  neck,  and  silly  stare, 
Discover  huge  cathedrals  built  with  stone, 
And  steeples  towering  high,  much  like  our  own ; 
But  show  peculiar  light  by  many  a  grin 
At  popish  practices  ooserved  within. 

Ere  long  some  bowing,  smirking,  smart  abb6 
Remarks  two  loiterers  that  have  lost  their  way ; 
And,  being  always  primed  with  politewe 
For  men  of  their  appearance  and  address, 
With  much  compassion  undertakes  the  task 
To  tell  them  more  than  they  have  wit  to  ask ; 
Points  to  inscriptions  wheresoe'er  they  tread, 
Such  as,  when  legible,  were  never  read, 
But  being  canker^  now  and  half  worn  out. 
Craze  antiouarian  brains  with  endless  doubt ; 
Some  headless  hero,  or  some  Cssar  shows — 
Defective  only  in  his  Roman  nose ; 
Exhibits  elevations,  drawings,  plans. 
Models  of  Herculanum  pots  and  pans ; 
And  sells  them  medals,  which,  if  neither  rare 
Nor  ancient,  will  be  so,  preserved  with  care. 

Strange  the  recital !  from  whatever  cause 
His  great  improvement  and  new  lights  he  draws. 
The  squire,  once  bashful,  is  shamefaced  no  more. 
But  teems  with  powers  he  never  felt  before ; 
Whether  increased  momentum,  and  the  force 
With  which  tirom  clime  to  clime  he  sped  his  course, 
[As  axles  sometimes  kindle  as  they  go,) 
Chafed  him,  and  brought  dull  nature  to  a  glow ; 
Or  whether  clearer  skies  and  softer  air. 
That  make  Italian  flowers  so  sweet  and  fair, 
Freshening  his  lazy  spirits  as  he  ran. 
Unfolded  genially,  and  spread  the  man ; 
Returning,  he  proclaims,  by  many  a  grace, 
By  shrugs  and  strange  contortions  of  his  face. 
How  much  a  dunce,  that  has  been  sent  to  roam, 
Exceb  a  dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home. 

Accomplishments  have  taken  virtue's  place, 
And  wisaom  falls  before  exterior  grace: 
We  slight  the  precious  kernel  o(  the  stone, 
And  toil  to  poush  its  rough  coat  alone. 
A  just  deportment,  manners  graced  with  ease, 
E(cgant  phrase,  and  figure  form'd  to  please, 
Are  qualities  that  seem  to  comprehena 
Whatever  parents,  guardians,  schools,  intend ; 
Hence  an  unfumish'd  and  a  listless  mind. 
Though  busy,  trifling ;  empty,  though  refined ; 
Hence  all  that  interferes,  and  dares  to  clash 
With  indolence  and  luxury,  is  trash ; 
While  learning,  once  the  man's  exclusive  pride. 
Seems  ver^inv  fhst  towards  the  female  side. 
Learning  itself  received  into  a  mind 
By  nature  weak,  or  viciously  inclined, 
Serves  but  to  lead  philosophers  astray. 
Where  children  would  with  ease  discern  the  way. 
And  of  all  arts  sagacious  dupes  invent. 
To  cheat  themselves  and  gain  the  world's  assent, 
The  worst  is — Scripture  warp'd  from  its  intent. 

The  carriage  bowls  along  and  all  are  pleased 
If  Tom  be  sober,  and  the  wheels  well  greased ; 
But  if  the  ro^e  be  gone  a  cup  too  far, 
Left  out  his  luchpin,  or  forgot  his  tar. 
It  sufien  intemiption  and  delay. 
And  meets  with  hindrance  in  the  smoothest 

way. 
When  some  hypothesis  absurd  and  vain 
Has  fill'd  with  all  its  fUmes  a  critic't  brain, 


The  text  that  sorts  not  with  his  dariiii|[ 
Though  plain  to  others,  is  obscure  to  hsa. 
The  will  made  subject  to  a  lawless  fonce. 
All  is  irregular,  and  out  of  oourae ; 
And  Jud^ent  drunk,  and  bribed  to  \sme  his  w^. 
Winks  hard,  and  talks  of  darkness  at  noonday. 

A  critic  on  the  sacred  book  should  be 
Candid  and  leam'd,  dispassionate  and  fne ; 
Free  from  the  wayward  bias  higots  feel. 
From  (hncy's  influence^  and  intempcnste  sealj 
But  above  all,  (or  let  the  wretch  refrain. 
Nor  touch  the  page  he  cannot  but  profaxke,) 
Free  from  the  aomineering  power  of  tost ; 
A  lewd  interpreter  is  never  just 

How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thy  power  cddieBL 
Thou  god  of  our  idolatry,  the  Press  1 
By  thee  religion,  liberty  and  laws, 
Exert  their  mfluence  and  advance  their  caoiv; 
By  thee  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh's  land  befcfl. 
Difl'used,  moke  Earth  the  vestibule  of  Hell . 
Thou  fountain,  at  which  drink  the  good  and  wist 
Thou  ever-bubbling  spring  of  endlea*  lid ; 
Like  Eklen's  dread  probationary  tree. 
Knowledge  of  go^d  and  evil  is  from  thee! 

No  wild  enthusiast  ever  yet  could  re«t 
Till  half  mankind  were  like  himself  ponets'd 
Philosophers,  who  darken  and  put  out 
Eternal  truth  by  everlasting  doubt ; 
Church  quacks,  w  th  passions  under  nocomsniuid. 
Who  fill  the  world  with  doctrines  contrabaxad. 
Discoverers  of  they  know  not  what^  confined 
Within  no  bounds — the  blind  that  lead  the  bihkj ; 
To  streams  of  popular  opinion  drawn, 
Deposit  in  those  shallows  all  their  spawn. 
The  wriggling  fry  soon  fill  the  creelcs  around. 
Poisoning  the  waters  where  their  swarms  abonnd. 
Scom'd  by  the  nobler  tenants  of  the  flood.  [Ibod, 
Minnows  and  gudgeons  gorge  the  unwholesssas 
The  propagated  myriads  spread  so  fast 
E'en  Leuwenhoeck  himself  would  stand  aghast 
Employ'd  to  calculate  the  enormous  sum 
Ana  own  his  crab-computing  powers  o'ercoaBc, 
Is  this  hyperbole  ?    The  worla  well  known^ 
Your  sober  thoughts  will  hardly  find  it  one. 

Fresh  confidence  the  speculntist  takes 
From  every  hair-brain'd  proselyte  he  makes; 
And  therefore  prints:  himself  but  halt"  deceived. 
Till  others  have  the  soothing  tale  believed. 
Hence  comment  after  comment,  8|nin  as  fine 
As  bloated  spiders  draw  the  flimsy  Une. 
Hence  the  same  word  that  bids  our  lusts  obey 
Is  misappUed  to  sanctify  their  sway. 
If  stuboorn  Greek  reftise  to  be  his  friend, 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  shall  be  forced  to  bend ; 
If  languages  and  copies  all  ciy,  No — 
Somebody  proved  it  centuries  ago. 
Like  trout  pursued,  the  critic  in  despair 
Darts  to  the  mud,  and  finds  his  safety  there : 
Women,  whom  custom  has  fbrbid  to  fly 
The  scholar's  pitch,  (thn  scholar  best  knows  why  ) 
With  all  the  simple  and  unlettered  poor. 
Admire  his  learning,  and  almoi4  adore. 
Whoever  errs,  the  priest  can  neVr  be  wrong, 
With  such  fine  words  familiar  to  his  tongue. 

Ye  ladies !  (for,  indifierent  in  your  caum, 
I  should  deserve  to  forfeit  all  appUuse) 
Whatever  shocks  or  gives  the  least  offence 
To  virtue,  delicacy,  truth,  or  aenae, 
(Try  the  criterion,  'tis  a  fkithfUl  guide.) 
Nor  has,  nor  can  have  Scripture  on  its  side. 

None  but  an  author  knows  an  autfaor^s  eaita 
Or  Fancy's  fondness  fbr  the  child  the  boaa. 
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Committed  once  into  the  public  arms, 

The  baby  seems  to  smile  with  added  charms. 

Like  something  precious  ventured  far  from  shore, 

Tis  valued  for  the  danger's  sake  the  more. 

He  views  it  with  complacency  supreme, 

Solicits  kind  attention  to  his  dream ; 

And  daily,  more  enamor'd  of  the  cheat, 

Kneels,  and  asks  Heaven  to  bless  the  dear  deceit. 

So  one,  whose  story  serves  at  least  to  show 

Men  loved  their  own  productions  long  ago, 

Wooed  an  unfeeling  statue  for  his  wife, 

Nor  rested  till  the  gods  had  given  it  life. 

If  some  mere  driveller  suck  the  sugar'd  fib, 

One  that  still  needs  his  leading  stnng  and  bib, 

And  praise  ins  genius,  he  is  soon  repaid 

In  prake  appli^  to  the  same  part — his  head ; 

For  'tis  a  rule  that  holds  forever  true, 

Grant  me  discernment,  and  I  grant  it  you. 

Patient  of  contradiction  as  a  child, 
Affable,  humble,  diffident,  and  mild ; 
Such  was  Sir  Isaac,  and  such  Boyle  and  Locke ; 
Vour  blunderer  is  as  sturdy  as  a  rock. 
The  creature  is  so  sure  to  kick  and  bite, 
A  muleteer's  the  man  to  set  him  right. 
First  Appetite  enlists  him,  Truth's  sworn  foe, 
Thrji  ouetinate  Self-will  confirms  him  so. 
Tell  him  he  wanders ;  that  his  error  leads 
To  (btal  ills;  that,  though  the  path  he  treads 
Be  flowery,  and  he  sec  no  cause  of  fear. 
Death  and  the  pains  of  hell  attend  him  there : 
In  vain ;  the  slave  of  arrogance  and  pride. 
He  has  no  hearing  on  the  prudent  side. 
His  still  refuted  quirks  he  still  repeats ; 
New  raised  objections  with  new  quibbles  meets ; 
Till,  sinking  in  the  quicksand  he  defends, 
He  dies  disputing,  and  the  contest  ends — 
But  not  the  miscoieis ;  they,  still  let!  behind, 
Like  thistle-seeds,  are  sown  by  every  wind. 

Thus  men  go  wrong  with  an  ingenious  skill ; 
Bend  the  straight  rule  to  their  own  crooked  will ; 
And,  with  a  clear  and  shining  lamp  supplied, 
First  put  it  out,  then  take  it  for  a  guide. 
Halting  on  crutches  of  unequal  size, 
One  leg  by  truth  supoortcd,  one  by  lies, 
They  sidle  to  the  goal  with  awkward  pace. 
Secure  of  nothing — but  to  lose  the  race. 

Faults  in  the  hfe  breed  errors  in  the  brain, 
And  these  reciprocally  those  again. 
The  mind  and  conduct  mutuafly  imprint 
And  stamp  their  image  in  each  other's  mint ; 
Each,  rare  and  dam  of  an  infernal  race. 
Begetting  and  conceiving  all  that's  base. 

None  sends  his  arrow  to  the  mark  in  view, 
Whose  hand  is  feeble,  or  bis  aim  untrue. 


For  though,  ere  yet  the  shaft  is  on  the  wing. 
Or  when  it  first  forsakes  the  elastic  string. 
It  err  but  little  from  the  intended  line. 
It  falls  at  last  far  wide  of  hb  design ; 
So  he  who  seeks  a  mansion  in  the  sky. 
Must  watch  his  purpose  with  a  steadfast  eye ; 
That  prize  belongs  to  none  but  the  sincere, 
The  least  obliquity  is  fatal  here. 

With  caution  taste  the  sweet  Circean  cup ; 
He  that  sips  often,  at  lost  drinks  it  up. 
Habits  are  soon  assumed ;  but  when  we  stnve 
To  strip  them  off,  'tis  being  fiay'd  alive. 
Call'd  to  the  temple  of  impure  delight, 
He  that  abstains,  and  he  alone,  does  right. 
If  a  wish  wander  that  way,  call  it  home ; 
He  cannot  long  be  safe  whose  virishes  roam. 
But  if  you  pass  the  threshold,  you  are  caught ; 
Die  then,  if^  power  Almighty  save  you  not. 
There  hardening  by  degrees,  till  double  steel'd. 
Take  leave  of  nature's  God,  and  God  reveal'd ; 
Then  laugh  at  all  you  trembled  at  before ; 
And,  ioinmg  the  freethinkers'  brutal  roar, 
Swallow  the  two  grand  nostrums  they  dispense- 
That  Scripture  lies,  and  blasphemy  is  sense. 
If  clemency  revolted  by  abuse 
Be  damnable,  then  damn'd  without  excuse. 

Some  dream  that  they  can  silence,  when  they 
will, 
The  storm  of  passion,  and  say.  Peace,  be  still: 
But  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther,"  when  address'd 
To  the  wild  wave,  or  wilder  human  breast, 
Implies  authority  that  never  can. 
That  never  ought  to  be  the  lot  of  man. 

But,  muse,  forbear ;  long  flights  forebode  a  fall ; 
Strike  on  the  deep-toned  chord  the  sum  of  all. 

Hear  the  just  law — the  judgment  of  tlie  skies ! 
He  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dupe  of  lies  ] 
And  he  that  will  be  cheated  to  the  last, 
Delusions  strong  as  hell  shall  bind  him  fast 
But  if  the  wanderer  his  mistake  discern. 
Judge  his  own  ways,  and  sigh  for  a  return, 
Bcwilder'd  once,  must  he  bewail  his  loss 
Forever  and  forever  1    No — the  cross ! 
There  and  there  only  (though  the  deist  rave. 
And  atheist,  if  Eartn  bear  so  base  a  slave); 
There  and  there  only  is  the  power  to  save. 
There  no  delusive  hope  invites  despair ; 
No  mockery  meets  you,  no  deception  there, 
The  spells  and  charms,  that  bUnded  you  before, 
All  vanish  there,  and  fascinate  no  more. 

I  am  no  preacher,  let  this  hint  suffice  — 
The  cross  once  seen  is  death  to  every  vii;e; 
Else  He  that  hung  there  suffer'd  all  his  pain, 
Bled,  groan'd,  and  aj^onized,  and  died,  ^n  vaio. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  purauit  of  error  leads  to  destmcUoih— Grace  loads 
the  riebt  way— Its  direcUon  despised— The  selT-sufB- 
clent  Pharisee  compared  with  the  peacock— The  pheas- 
ant compared  with  the  Chriatian— HeaTen  abhors  af- 
fected sanctity— The  hermit  and  his  penances— The 
self-torturing  Bramin— Pride  the  ruling  principle  of 
both— Picture  of  a  sanctimonious  prude— Picture  of  a 
saint— tVeedom  of  a  Christian— Importance  of  motirea, 
illnatrated  by  the  conduct  of  two  servanta— The  trar- 
ellcr  overtaken  by  a  storm  likened  to  the  sinner  dread- 
lug  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty— Dangerous  state 
of  those  who  are  Just  in  their  own  conceit— The  last 
moments  of  the  infidel— Content  of  the  ignorant  but 
believing  cottager— The  rich»  the  wise,  and  the  great, 
neglect  the  means  of  winning  heaven— Poverty  the  best 
soil  fur  religion— What  man  really  is,  and  what  in  his 
own  esteem— Unbelief  often  terminates  in  suicide — 
Scripture  the  only  cure  of  woe— Pride  the  panion  most 
hu^ule  to  truth— Danger  of  slighting  the  mery  offered 
by  the  CIospoI— Plea  for  the  virtuous  heathen — Com- 
mands given  by  God  on  Sinai— Hie  judgment-day — 
Plea  of  the  believOT. 

Man,  on  the  dubious  waves  of  error  toss'd, 
His  ship  half  founder'd,  and  his  compass  lost, 
Sees,  far  as  human  optics  may  command, 
A  sleeping  fog,  and  fancies  it  dry  land ; 
Spreads  all  his  canvas,  every  sinew  pUes ; 
Pants  for  it,  aims  at  it,  enters  it,  and  dies ! 
Then  farewell  all  self-satisfying  schemes, 
His  well-built  systems,  philosophic  dreams ; 
Deceitful  views  of  future  bliss,  fareweU ! 
He  reads  his  sentence  at  the  flames  of  hell. 

Hard  lot  o(  man — to  toU  for  the  reward 
Of  virtue,  and  yet  lose  it !    Wherefore  hard  1 — 
He  that  would  win  the  race  must  guide  his  horse 
Obedient  to  the  customs  of  the  course ; 
Else,  though  unequalled  to  the  goal  he  flies, 
A  meaner  than  himself  shall  gain  the  prize. 
Grace  leads  the  right  way ;  if  you  choose  the 

wrong, 
Take  it  and  perish ;  but  restrain  your  tongue ; 
Charge  not,  with  light  sufHcient  and  left  free, 
Your  wilful  suicide  on  Grod's  decree. 

Oh  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man, 
Heav'n's  easy,  artless,  unencumbered  plan ! 
No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile, 
No  clustering  ornaments  to  clog  the  pile ; 
Prom  ostentation,  as  from  weakness,  free, 
It  stands  like  the  cerulian  arch  we  see, 
Majestic  in  its  own  simplicity. 
Inscribed  above  the  poital  £fom  afar 
Conspicuous  as  the  briffhtness  of  a  star, 
Legible  only  by  the  light  they  ^ve. 
Stand  the  soui-quickening  woras — believe,  and 
LIVE.  [most, 

Too  many,  shock'd  at  what  should  charm  them 
Despise  the  plain  direction,  and  are  lost,  [dain) 
Heaven  on  such  terms !  (they  ciy  with  proud  di»- 
IiKsredible,  impossible,  and  vain  I — 


Rehel,  because  'tis  easy  to  obey ; 
And  scorn,  for  its  own  sake,  the  grecioiis  way 
These  are  the  sober,  in  whose  cooler  bfmina 
Some  thought  of  immortality  remains ', 
The  rest  too  busy  or  too  gay  to  wait 
On  the  sad  theme,  their  everlasting  state. 
Sport  for  a  day,  and  perish  in  a  ni^ht ; 
Tne  foam  upon  the  waters  not  so  hght 

Who  judged  the  Pharisee !   W  hat  odioas  ca< 
Exp<»ea  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws  1 
Had  he  seduc'd  a  virgin,  wrong'd  a  friend. 
Or  stAbb'd  a  man  to  serve  some  private  end  t 
Was  blasphemy  his  »n  1    Or  did  he  strmv 
From  the  strict  duties  of  the  sacred  day  1 
Sit  long  and  late  at  the  carousing  board  1 
(Such  were  the  sins  with  which  he  charged 

Lord.) 

No — the  man's  morals  were  exact.    What  thea  t 
Twas  his  ambition  to  be  seen  of  men ; 
His  virtues  were  his  pride ;  and  that  one  vice 
Made  all  his  virtues  gewgaws  of  no  price; 
He  wore  them  as  fine  trappings  for  a  show, 
A  praying,  synagogue- freouenting  beau. 

The  self-applauaing  bird,  the  peacock,  aec — 
Mark  what  a  sumptuous  pharisee  is  he ! 
Meridian  sunbeams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
His  radiant  glories,  azure,  green,  and  gold  : 
He  treads  as  if,  some  solemn  music  near, 
His  measured  step  was  governed  by  his  ear; 
And  seems  to  say — Ye  meaner  fowl  give  place ; 
I  am  all  splendor,  dignity,  and  grace! 

Not  so  the  pheasant  on  his  charms  preswina, 
Though  he^  too,  has  a  glory  in  bb  ptumes. 
He,  Christian-like,  retreats  with  modeast  mien 
To  the  close  copse  or  far  sequestered  green. 
And  shines  without  desiring  to  be  seen. 
The  plea  of  works,  as  arrogant  and  vain. 
Heaven  turns  {h>m  with  abhorrence  and  dis- 
dain; 
Not  more  afironted  by  avowed  neglect. 
Than  by  the  mere  dissembler  s  fcign'd  revpeci. 
What  is  all  righteousness  that  men  devise  3 
What — but  a  sordid  bargain  for  the  tkitm  1 
But  Christ  as  soon  would  abdicate  his  own, 
As  stoop  from  heaven  to  sell  the  proud  a  throoe 

His  dwelling  a  recess  in  some  rude  rock , 
Book,  beads,  and  maple  dish,  his  meagre  stock ; 
In  shirt  of  hair  and  weeds  of  canv«ts  dresa'd. 
Girt  with  a  bell-rope  that  the  pope  has  bleas'd  ; 
Adust  with  stripes  told  out  for  every  crime. 
And  sore  tormented,  long  before  his  time; 
His  prayer  preferred  to  saints  that  cannoi  aid. 
His  praise  postponed,  and  never  to  be  paid; 
See  the  sage  hermit,  by  mankind  admired. 
With  all  that  bigotry  adopts  inspired. 
Wearing  out  lifb  in  his  rehgioos  whim. 
Till  his  religious  whimsy  wean  oat  hin. 
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Hi«  >itorlu,  his  abstinence,  hi«  zeal  allow'd, 
Tou    think   him    humble — GkKl  accounts  him 

proud. 
High  in  demand,  though  lowly  in  pretence, 
or  all  his  conduct  this  the  genuine  sense — 
My  penitential  stripes,  my  streaming  blood, 
Have  purchased  heaven,  and  proved  my  title 
good. 

Turn  eastward  now,  and  fancj  shall  apply 
To  your  weak  sight  her  telescopic  eye. 
The  bramin  kindles  on  his  own  bare  head 
The  sacred  fire,  self-torturing  his  trade ! 
His  voluntary  pains,  severe  and  long, 
Would  give  a  barbarous  air  to  Brttiui  song; 
No  grand  inquisitor  could  worse  invent, 
Than  he  contrives  to  suffer  well  content. 

Which  is  the  saintlier  worthy  of  the  twol 
Past  all  dispute,  yon  anchorite,  say  you. 
Vour  sentence  and  mine  differ.    What's  a  name  1 
I  say  the  bramin  has  the  fairer  claim. 
If  siifTcrings  scripture  nowhere  recommends, 
Devised  by  self  to  answer  selfish  ends, 
Give  saintship,  then  all  Europe  mu^  agree 
Ten  starvehng  hermits  suffer  less  than  he. 
The  truth  is  (if  the  truth  may  suit  your  ear. 
And  prejudice  have  led  a  passage  clear) 
Pride  has  attained  a  most  luxuriant  growth, 
And  poison 'd  every  virtue  in  them  both,     [lean ; 
Priile  may  be  pamper'd  while  the  flesh  grows 
Humility  may  clothe  an  English  dean ; 
That  grace  was  Cowper's — ms,  confessed  by  all — 
Though  placed  in  golden  Durham's  second  stall. 
Not  all  the  plenty  of  a  bishop's  board. 
His  palace,  and  his  lacqueys,  and  "  My  Lord," 
More  nourish  pride,  that  condescending  vice, 
Than  abstinence,  and  beggary,  and  lice ; 
It  thrives  in  misery,  and  abundant  grows : 
In  misery  fools  upon  themselves  impose. 

But  why  before  us  protestants  produce 
An  Indian  mystic  or  a  French  recluse  1 
Their  sin  is  plain ;  but  what  have  we  to  fear, 
Rcform'd  and  well-instructed  1     Vou  shall  hear. 

Yon  ancient  prude,  whose  wither'd  features 
She  might  be  young  some  forty  years  ago,  [show 
Her  el^ws  pinioned  close  upon  her  hips. 
Her  head  erect,  her  fan  upon  her  lips, 
Her  eyebrows  arched,  her  eyes  both  ^one  astray 
To  watch  yon  amorous  couple  in  their  play, 
With  Irany  and  unkerchief  d  neck  defies 
The  rude  inclemency  of  wintry  skies, 
And  sails  with  lappH  head  and  mincing  airs 
Duly  at  clink  of  bell  to  morning  prayers. 
To  thrift  and  parsiiiioiiy  much  inclined. 
She  yet  allows  herself  that  boy  behind  ; 
The  shivering  urchin,  bending  as  he  goes. 
With  slipshod  heels  and  dewdr6p  at  his  nose, 
His  nreJecessor's  coat  advanced  to  wear, 
Wh#h  future  pages  yet  are  doom'd  to  share, 
Carries  her  Bible  tuck'd  beneath  his  arm, 
And  hides  his  hands  to  keep  his  fingers  warm. 

She,  half  an  angel  in  her  own  account. 
Doubts  not  hcreatler  with  the  saints  to  mount, 
Though  not  a  grace  appears  on  strictest  search, 
But  that  she  fUsts,  and  item,  goes  to  church. 
Conscious  of  age,  she  recollects  her  youth, 
And  tells,  not  always  with  an  eye  to  truth,  [came, 
Who  spann'd  her  waist,  and  who,  where  er  he 
Scrawrd  upon  glass  Miss  Bridget's  lovely  name ; 
Who  stole  ner  slipper,  fili'd  it  with  tokay, 
Aad  draak  the  littJc  bumper  every  day. 
Of  temper  os  envenom'd  as  an  asp, 
GeoMnooi,  mad  her  eveiy  word  a  wasp; 


In  faithful  memory  she  records  the  crimes 
Or  real,  or  fictitious,  of  the  times ; 
Laughs  at  the  reputations  she  has  torn, 
Andnolds  them  dangling  at  arm's  length  in  scom. 

Such  are  the  fruits  or  sanctimonious  pride, 
Of  maUce  fed  while  flesh  is  mortified  : 
Take,  madam,  the  reward  of  all  your  prayers, 
Where  hermits  and  where  bramins  meet  with  theirs, 
Your  portion  is  with  them. — Nay,  never  firown, 
But,  ir  you  please,  some  fathoms  lower  down. 

Artist,  attend — your  brushes  and  your  paint — 
Produce  them,  take  a  chair — now  draw  a  saint 
Oh  sorrowful  and  sad !  the  streaming  tears 
Channel  her  cheeks — a  Niobe  appears ! 
Is  this  a  saint  1    Throw  tints  ana  all  away — 
True  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day, 
Will  weep  indeed  and  heave  a  pitying  groan 
For  others'  woes,  but  smiles  upon  her  own. 

What  purpose  has  the  King  of  saints  in  view  1 
Why  falls  the  gospel  like  a  gracious  dew  1 
To  call  up  plenty  from  the  teeming  earth, 
Or  curse  the  desert  with  a  tenfold  dearth  1 
Is  it  that  Adam's  offspring  may  be  saved 
From  servile  fear,  or  be  the  more  enslaved  1 
To  loose  the  links  that  gal  I'd  mankind  before, 
Or  bind  them  faster  on,  and  add  still  more  1 
The  fVeeborn  Christian  has  no  chains  to  prove, 
Or,  if  a  chain  the  golden  one  of  love : 
No  fear  attends  to  quench  his  glowing  fires, 
What  fear  he  feels  his  gratitude  inspires. 
Shall  he,  for  such  deUverance  freely  wrought, 
Recompense  ill  1     He  trembles  at  tne  thought 
His  Master's  interest  and  his  own  combine 
Prompt  every  movement  of  his  heart  and  mind : 
Thought  word,  and  deed,  his  liberty  evince. 
His  freedom  is  the  freedom  of  a  prince. 

Man's  obligations  infinite,  of  course 
His  life  should  prove  that  he  perceives  their  force ; 
His  utmost  he  can  render  is  but  small — 
The  principle  and  motive  all  in  alL 
You  have  two  servants — Tom,  an  arch,  sly  rogue, 
From  top  to  toe  the  Geta  now  in  vogue, 
Grenteel  m  figure,  easy  in  address, 
Moves  without  noise,  and  swift  as  an  ezpreH, 
Reports  a  message  with  a  pleasing  grace, 
Expert  in  all  the  duties  of  his  place ; 
Say.  on  what  hinge  does  his  obedience  move  1 
Has  he  a  world  of  gratitude  and  love  1 
No,  not  a  spark — 'tis  all  mere  sharper's  play ; 
He  likes  your  house,  your  housemaid,  and  your 
Reduce  his  wages,  or  get  rid  of  her,  [pay ; 

Tom  quits  you,  with--Your  most  obedient,  sir. 

The  dinner  served,  Charles  takes  his  usual 
Watches  your  eye,  anticipates  command ;  [stand, 
Sighs,  if  perhaps  your  appetite  should  fail; 
And,  if  he  but  suspects  a  trown,  turns  pale; 
Consults  all  day  your  interest  and  your  ease. 
Richly  rewarded  if  he  can  but  please ; 
And,  proud  to  make  his  firm  attachment  known, 
To  save  your  Ufe  would  nobly  risk  his  own. 

Now  which  stands  highest  in  your  serious 
thought  1 
Charles,  without  doubt,  say  you — and  so  he  ought; 
One  act,  that  from  a  thankful  heart  proceeds, 
Excels  ten  thousand  mercenary  deeos. 

Thus  Heaven  approves  as  honest  and  sincere 
The  work  of  generous  love  and  filial  fear ; 
But  with  averted  eyes  the  omniscient  Judge 
Scorns  the  base  hireling  and  the  slavish  drudge. 

Where  dwell  these  matchless  saints  1  old  Curio 
E'en  at  your  side,  sir,  and  before  your  eyes,  [cries. 
The  favor'd  f^w— the  enthmiaits  you  deepne. 
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And,  pleased  at  heart  because  on  holj  ground, 
Sometimes  a  canting  hypocrite  is  found, 
Reproach  a  people  with  his  single  fall. 
And  cast  his  filtnr  raiment  at  them  all. 
Attend !  an  apt  smiilitude  shall  show 
Whence  springs  the  conduct  that  offends  you  so. 

See  where  it  smokes  along  the  sounding  plain, 
Blown  all  cislant,  a  driving,  dashing  rain, 
Peal  upon  peal  redoubling  all  around, 
Shakes  it  again  and  faster  to  the  ground : 
Now  flashing  wide,  now  glancing  as  in  play, 
Swift  beyond  thought  the  lightnings  dart  away. 
Ere  yet  it  came  the  traveller  urged  his  steed, 
And  hurried,  but  with  unsuccessful  speed ; 
Now  drench'd  throughout,  and  hopeless  of  his 

case, 
He  drops  the  rein,  and  leaves  him  to  his  pace. 
Suppose,  unlook'd  for  in  a  scene  so  rude, 
Long  bid  by  interposing  hill  or  wood, 
Some  mansion,  neat  and  elegantly  dress'd, 
By  some  kind  hospitable  heart  possessed, 
Offer  him  warmth,  security,  ana  rest ; 
Think  with  what  pleasure,  safe,  and  at  his  ease, 
He  hears  the  tempest  howling  in  the  trees ; 
What  glowing  thanks  his  lips  and  heart  employ. 
While  aanger  past  b  tum'd  to  present  joy. 
So  fares  it  with  the  sinner,  when  he  feels 
A  growing  dread  of  vengeance  at  his  heeb : 
Hb  conscience  like  a  glassy  lake  before, 
Lash'd  into  foaming  waves,  beg^s  to  roar; 
The  law,  grown  clamorous,  though  silent  long, 
Arraigns  him,  charges  him  with  every  wrong — 
Asserts  the  right  of  hb  offended  Lora, 
And  death,  or  restitution,  b  the  word : 
The  last  impossible,  be  fears  the  first, 
And,  having  well  deserved,  expects  the  wont. 
Then  welcome  refuge  and  a  peaceful  home ; 
Oh  for  a  shelter  (torn  the  wrath  to  come ! 
Crush  me,  ye  rocks ;  ye  falling  mountains,  hide. 
Or  bury  me  in  ocean's  angry  tide ! — 
The  scrutiny  of  those  all-seeing  eyes 
I  dare  not — And  you  need  not,  God  replies; 
The  remedy  you  want  I  freely  give ; 
The  book  shall  teach  you — re a<f  believe  and  live ! 
Tb  done — the  raging  storm  b  heard  no  more, 
Mercy  receives  him  on  her  peaceful  shore : 
And  Juf^e,  guardian  of  the  dread  command, 
Drops  the  red  vengeance  from  hb  willing  hand. 
A  soul  redeem'd  demands  a  life  of  praise ; 
Hence  the  complexion  of  his  future  days, 
Hence  a  demeanor  holy  and  unsperkVf, 
And  the  world's  hatred,  as  its  sure  effect. 

Some  lead  a  life  unblameable  and  ju^, 
Their  own  dear  virtue  their  unshaken  trust : 
They  never  sin — or  if  (as  all  offend) 
Some  trivial  slips  their  daily  walk  attend, 
The  poor  are  near  at  hand,  the  charge  b  small, 
A  slight  gratuity  atones  for  all. 
For  Uiough  the  pope  has  lost  hb  interest  here, 
And  parcions  are  not  sold  as  once  they  were. 
No  papist  more  desirous  to  compound. 
Than  some  grave  sinners  upon  Englbh  ground. 
That  plea  recited,  other  quirks  they  seek — 
Mercy  b  infinite,  and  man  b  weak ; 
The  future  shall  obliterate  the  past, 
And  heaven,  no  doubt,  shall  be  their  home  at  last. 

Come,  then — a  still,  small  whisper  in  your  ear — 
He  has  no  hope  who  never  had  a  fear; 
And  he  that  never  doubted  of  hb  state. 
He  may  perhaps^-^rhaps  he  may — too  late. 

The  path  to  oliss  abounds  with  many  a  snare ; 
Learning  b  one,  and  wit,  however  rare. 


The  Frenchman,  fint  in  literaiy  fiu&e,      (aww) 
(Mention  him,  if  you  please.     Voltaire  1 — The 
With  spirit,  genius,  eloquence  supplied,      [died ; 
Lived  long,  wrote  much,  laugh  d  heai^y,  and 
The  Scripture  was  hisjest  book,  whence  he  drew 
Bon-moU  to  gall  the  dhristian  and  the  Jew  ; 
An  infidel  in  nealth,  but  what  when  sick  1 
Oh — ^then  a  text  would  touch  him  at  the  quick; 
View  him  at  Paris  in  hb  last  career, 
Surrounding  throngs  the  demi-god  revere ; 
Exalted  on  nb  pedestal  of  pri£, 
And  fumed  with  frankincense  on  eveiy  side. 
He  begs  their  flattery  with  hb  latest  breath. 
And,  smother'd  in't  at  last,  b  pnused  to  deaih  f 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door. 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store ; 
Content  though  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  g«y 
Shuffling  her  threads  about  the  Uve-loof  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  ^iit ; 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit, 
Receives  no  praise ;  but  though  her  lot  be  soeli 
(Toilsome  and  indigent,)  she  renders  much; 
JusH  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  tnie-* 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyea. 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
Oh,  happy  peasant !    Oh.  unhappy  baid ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  heis  the  rich  reward  ; 
He  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come. 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  iVum  home : 
He,  lost  in  errors,  hb  vain  heart  prefers, 
She.  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

Not  many  wise,  rich,  noble,  or  profixmd 
In  science  win  one  inch  of  heavenly  ground 
And  b  it  not  a  mortifying  thought 
The  poor  should  gain  it,  and  the  rich  ahoold  not  I 
No— the  voluptuaries,  who  ne'er  forget 
One  pleasure  lost,  lose  heaven  witiunit  regret  i 
Regret  would  rouse  them,  and  gfive  birth  to  praypr 
Prayer  would  add  fkith,  and  faith  would  &i  thcca 

Not  that  the  Former  of  us  all  in  this,     [there 
Or  aught  he  does,  b  govern 'd  by  caprice ; 
The  supposition  b  replete  with  an, 
And  bears  the  brand  of  blasphemy  burnt  in. 
Not  so— the  silver  trumpet's  neavenly  call 
Sounds  for  the  poor,  but  sounds  alike  (br  all : 
Kings  are  invited,  and  would  kings  obey. 
No  slaves  on  earth  more  welcome  were  than  they ; 
But  royalty,  nobility,  and  state. 
Are  such  a  dead  preponderating  weight. 
That  endless  bliss,  (how  stran;^  soe  er  it  seem.) 
In  counterpoise,  flies  up  and  k^ks  the  beam. 
'Tb  open,  and  ye  cannot  enter — why  1 
Because  ye  will  not.  Conyers  would  reply — 
And  he  says  much  that  many  may  dispote 
And  cavil  at  with  ease,  but  none  refiite.     * 
Oh,  bless'd  effect  oC  penury  and  want. 
The  seed  sown  there  how  vigorous  b  the  pUnK  t 
No  soil  like  poverty  for  gnrwth  divine. 
As  leanest  land  supplies  the  richest  wine. 
Earth  gives  too  littJe,  giving  only  bread. 
To  nourish  pride,  or  turn  the  weakest  hemd  - 
To  them  the  sounding  jargon  of  the  scbeofa 
Seems  what  it  m — a  cap  aiid  belb  for  feola . 
The  light  they  walk  by,  kindled  from  above, 
Shows  them  the  shortest  way  Co  life  and  lo^ : 
They,  strangers  to  the  contnyveisial  field. 
Where  deists,  always  fbtl'd,  yet  scorn  lo  jkU, 
And  never  checked  bv  what  unpedea  tho 
Believe,  rudi  forwaio,  and  poawH  the 
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Rwrjy  ye  great,  the  dull  onletter'd  small : 
Ye  have  much  cause  for  envy — but  not  all. 
We  boast  gome  rich  ones  whom  the  Gospel  sways, 
And  one  who  wears  a  coronet  and  prays ;    ' 
Like  gleanings  of  an  oUve  tree,  they  show 
Here  and  there  one  upon  the  topmost  bough. 

How  readily,  upon  the  Gospel  plan. 
That  question  has  its  answer — What  is  man  1 
SinAil  and  weak,  in  every  sense  a  wretch ; 
An  instrument,  whose  chords,  upon  the  stretch, 
And  strain'd  to  the  last  screw  that  he  can  bear, 
Yield  only  discord  in  his  Maker's  ear : 
Once  the  blest  residence  of  truth  divine, 
Glorious  as  Solyma's  interior  shrine, 
Where,  in  his  own  oracular  abode, 
Dwelt  visibly  the  light-creating  God ; 
But  made  long  since,  like  Babylon  of  old, 
A  den  of  mischiefs  never  to  be  told : 
And  she,  once  mistress  of  the  realms  around. 
Now  scattered  wide  and  nowhere  to  be  found, 
As  soon  shall  rise  and  re-ascend  the  throne, 
By  native  power  and  energy  her  own. 
As  nature,  at  her  own  peculiar  cost, 
Restore  to  man  the  glories  he  has  lost. 
Go — bid  the  winter  cease  to  chill  the  year. 
Replace  the  wandering  comet  in  his  sphere, 
Then  boast  (but  wait  for  that  unhoped  for  hour) 
The  self-restoring  arm  of  human  power. 
But  what  is  man  in  his  own  prouu  esteem  1 
Hear  him — himself  the  poet  and  the  theme : 
A  monarch  clothed  with  majesty  and  awe, 
His  mind  his  kingdom,  and  his  will  his  law ; 
Grace  in  his  mien,  and  glory  in  his  eyes, 
Supreme  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  skies, 
Strength  in  his  heart,  dominion  in  his  nod. 
And,  thunderbolts  excepted,  quite  a  God! 

So  sings  he,  charm'u  with  his  own  mind  and 
form, 
The  song  magnificent — the  theme  a  worm ! 
Himself  so  much  the  source  of  his  delight, 
His  Maker  has  no  beauty  in  his  siglit. 
See  where  he  sits,  contemplative  and  fix'd. 
Pleasure  and  wonder  in  his  features  mix'd, 
His  passions  tamed  and  all  at  his  control, 
How  perfect  the  composure  of  his  soul ! 
Complacency  has  breathed  a  gentle  gale 
O'er  all  his  thoughts,  and  sweii'd  his  easy  sail: 
His  books  well  trimm'd,  and  in  the  gayest  style, 
Like  ^^fl;im^'ntal  coxcombs,  rank  and  file, 
Adorn  (lis  intellecti*  as  well  as  shelves. 
And  teach  him  notions  splendid  as  themselves : 
The  Bible  only  stands  neglected  there. 
Though  that  of  all  most  wortl^y  of  his  care ; 
And,  Tike  an  infant  troublesome  awake, 
Is  letl  to  sleep  for  peace  and  quiet  sake. 

What  shall  the  man  deserve  of  human  kind. 
Whose  happy  skill  and  industry  combined 
Slmll  prove  (what  argument  could  never  yet) 
The  Bible  an  imposture  and  a  cheat  ? 
The  praises  of  the  Ubertine  professed, 
The  worst  of  men,  and  curses  of  the  best. 
Where  should  the  hving,  weeping  o  er  his  woes ; 
The  dying,  trembling  at  the  awful  close ; 
Where  the  betray 'd,  forsaken,  and  oppressed ; 
The  thousands  whom  the  world  forbids  to  rest ; 
Wt^re  should  they  find,  (those  comforts  at  an 

^nd. 
The  Scri{rtare  yiekls,)  or  hope  to  find,  a  fViend  1 
Sorrow  might  muse  herself  to  madness  then, 
And,  seeking  exUe  from  the  sight  oC  men, 
Bury  herselt  in  solitude  profound, 
Qrow  thwtic  with  her  pangs,  and  bite  the  ground. 


Thus  often  Unbelief,  grown  sick  of  hfe. 

Flies  to  the  tempting  pool,  or  felon  knife. 

The  jury  meet,  the  coroner  is  short. 

And  lunacy  the  verdict  of  the  court. 

Reverse  the  sentence,  let  the  truth  be  known. 

Such  lunacy  is  ignorance  alone ; 

They  knew  not,  what  some  bishops  may  not 

know. 
That  Scripture  is  the  only  cure  of  woe. 
That  field  oC  promise  how  it  flings  abroad 
Its  odor  o'er  the  Christian's  thorny  road ! 
The  soul,  reposing  on  assured  rehef, 
Feels  herself  happy  amidst  all  her  grief. 
Forgets  her  labor  as  she  toils  along, 
Weeps  tears  of  joy,  and  bursts  into  a  song. 
But  the  same  word,  that,  like  the  polish'd 
share, 
Ploughs  up  the  roots  of  a  believer's  care. 
Kills  too  the  flowery  weeds,  where'er  they  grow, 
That  bind  the  sinner's  Bacchanalian  brow. 
Oh,  that  unwelcome  voice  of  heavenly  love. 
Sad  messenger  of  mercy  from  above ! 
How  does  it  grate  upon  his  thankless  ear. 
Crippling  his  pleasures  with  the  cramp  of  fear ! 
His  will  and  judgment  at  continual  strife. 
That  civil  war  embitters  all  his  life ; 
In  vain  he  points  his  powers  against  the  skies, 
In  vain  he  closes  or  averts  his  eyes, 
Truth  will  intrude — she  bids  him  yet  beware ; 
And  shakes  the  sceptic  in  the  scorner's  chair. 
Though  various  foes  against  the  Truth  combine, 
Pride  above  all  opposes  her  design ; 
Pride,  of  a  growth  superior  to  the  rest, 
The  subtlest  serpent  with  the  loftiest  crest, 
Swells  at  the  thought,  and,  kindling  into  raige. 
Would  hiss  the  cherub  Mercy  from  the  stage. 
And  is  the  soul  indeed  so  lost  1 — she  cries, 
Fallen  from  her  glory,  and  too  weak  to  rise  1 
Torpid  and  dull,  oeneath  a  frozen  zone. 
Has  she  no  spark  that  may  be  deem'd  her  own  1 
Grant  her  inuebted  to  what  zealots  call 
Grace  undeserved,  yet  surely  not  for  all ! 
Some  beams  of  rectitude  she  yet  displays. 
Some  love  of  virtue,  and  some  power  to  praise ; 
Can  lill  herself  above  corporeal  things, 
And,  soaring  on  her  own  unborrow'd  wing<, 
Possess  herself  of  all  that's  good  or  true. 
Assert  the  skies,  and  vindicate  her  due. 
Past  indiscretion  is  a  venial  crime ; 
And  if  the  youth,  unmellowed  yet  by  time. 
Bore  on  his  branch,  luxuriant  then  and  rudCi 
Fruits  of  a  blighted  size,  austere  and  crude, 
Maturer  years  shall  happier  stores  produce. 
And  meliorate  the  well-concocted  juice. 
Then,  conscious  of  her  meritorious  zeal, 
To  Justice  she  may  make  her  bold  appeal ; 
And  leave  to  Mercy,  with  a  tranquil  mind. 
The  worthless  and  unfruitful  of  mankind. 
Hear  then  how  Mercy,  slighted  and  defied. 
Retorts  the  aflront  against  the  crown  of  pride. 

Perish  the  virtue,  as  it  ought,  abhorr'd. 
And  the  fool  with  it,  who  insults  his  Lord. 
The  atonement  a  Redeemer's  love  has  wrought 
Is  not  for  you — the  righteous  need  it  not. 
Seest  thou  yon  harlot,  wooing  all  she  meets, 
The  worn-out  nuisance  of  the  pubUc  streets, 
Herself  from  morn  to  night,  fivm  night  to  mom, 
Her  own  abhorrence,  and  as  much  your  scorn  1 
The  gracious  shower,  unlimited  and  f^ee. 
Shall  fall  on  her,  when  Heaven  denies  it  thee. 
Of  all  that  wisdom  dictates  this  the  drift  — 
That  man  is  dead  in  sin,  and  Ufe  a  gill. 
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Is  yiitue,  then,  unless  of  Christian  growth, 
Mere  fallacy,  or  foolishness,  or  both  ? 
Ten  thousand  sages  lost  in  endless  woe, 
For  ignorance  of  what  they  could  not  know 
That  speech  betrays  at  once  a  bigot's  tongue, 
Charge  not  a  God  with  such  outrageous  wrong ! 
Truly,  not  I — the  partial  light  men  have, 
My  creed  persuades  me,  weU  emplov'd,  may  save ; 
While  he  that  scorns  the  noon-day  beam,  per- 

veise, 
Shall  find  the  blessing,  unimproved,  a  curse. 
Let  heathen  worthies,  whose  exalted  mind 
Left  sensuality  and  dross  behind, 
Possess,  for  me,  their  undisputed  lot, 
And  take,  unenvied,  the  reward  they  sought 
But  still  in  virtue  of  a  Saviour  s  plea. 
Not  blind  by  choice,  but  destined  not  to  see. 
Their  fortitude  and  wisdom  were  a  flame 
Celestial,  though  they  knew  not  whence  it  came, 
Derived  fVom  the  same  source  of  light  and  grace, 
That  guides  the  Christian  in  his  swifter  race ; 
Their  judge  was  conscience,  and  her  rule  their 

law: 
That  rule,  pursued  with  reverence  and  with  awe. 
Led  them,  nowever  faltering,  faint  and  slow, 
From  what  they  knew  to  what  they  wish'd  to 

know. 
But  let  not  him  that  shares  a  brighter  day 
Traduce  the  splendor  of  a  noontide  ray, 
Prefer  the  twilight  of  a  darker  time. 
And  deem  his  base  stupidity  no  crime ; 
The  wretch,  who  slights  the  boun^  of  the  skies. 
And  sinks,  while  favor'd  with  the  means  to  rise, 
Shall  find  them  rated  at  their  full  amount. 
The  good  he  scom'd  all  carried  to  account. 

Marshalling  all  his  terrors  as  he  came. 
Thunder,  and  earthquake,  and  devouring  flame, 
From  Sinai's  top  Jehovah  ffave  the  law — 
Life  for  obedience — death  for  every  flaw. 


When  the  great  Sovereign  would  his  wOl  ei 
He  ffives  a  perfect  rule,  what  can  he  leasl 
Ana  guards  it  with  a  sanction  as  severe 
As  vengeance  can  inflict,  or  sinners  fear : 
Else  his  own  glorious  rights  he  would  *iwr>Utm 
And  man  might  safely  trifle  with  htt  name. 
He  bids  them  glow  with  unremitting  love 
To  all  on  earth,  and  to  himself  above ;  [tongue. 
Condemns  the  injurious  deed,  the  sUnderous 
The  thought  that  meditates  a  brother's  wrong: 
Brings  not  alone  the  more  conspicuous  pait, 
His  conduct,  to  the  test,  but  tries  his  heart. 

Hark!  universal  nature  shook  and  groaned, 
'Twas  the  last  trumpet — sec  the  Judge  enthroa'd : 

'  Rouse  all  your  coura^  at  your  utnuMt  need, 
Now  summon  every  virtue,  stand  and  plemd. 

i  What !  silent  1    Is  your  boastii^  heaio  no  man  t 

'  That  self-renouncing  wisdom,  Kam'd  before, 
Had  shed  immortal  glories  on  your  brow, 
That  all  your  virtues  cannot  poichase  now. 
All  joy  to  the  believer !     He  can  speak — 
Trerablins  yet  happy,  confident  yet  meek,    [foot 
Since  the  dear  hour  that  bfXMight  me  to  thy 
And  cut  up  all  my  folUes  by  the  root, 
I  never  trusted  in  an  arm  but  thine, 

'  Nor  hoped,  but  in  thy  righteousness  divine : 
My  prayers  and  alms,  imperfect  and  defikd. 
Were  but  the  feeble  eflbrts  of  a  child ! 

'  Howe'er  performed,  it  was  their  brightest  part. 
That  they  ]m>ceeded  firom  a  gratefiU  heart : 
Cleansed  in  thine  own  all-purifying  blood, 
Forgive  their  evil  and  accept  their  good : 
I  cast  them  at  thy  feet — my  only  pfea 
Is  what  it  was,  dependence  upon  thee : 
While  struggling  in  the  vale  of  tears  below. 
That  never  fail'a.  nor  shall  it  fail  me  now. 

Angelic  gratulations  rend  the  dues, 
Pride  falls  unpitied,  never  more  to  rise. 
Humility  iscrown'd,  and  Faith  receives  the  priae. 


EXPOSTULATION. 


Tantane,  tain  paUena,  nuUo  o^lamiiie  tolll 
Donm  sinea  ?  Viaa. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Expostulation  with  the  Muse  weeping  (br  En^and— Her 
apparentij  prosperous  condition— 6tate  of  Israel  when 
the  prophet  wept  over  it^The  Babylonian  Captivity— 
When  nations  decline,  the  evil  commences  in  the 
Church — State  of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  our  Sarioui^— 
Evidences  of  their  having  been  the  most  fiirored  of  na- 
tions—Causes of  their  dbwnfUl- Leneon  taught  by  it^- 
Warning  to  Britain— The  hand  of  Providence  to  be 
traced  in  adverse  events— England^s  trangrossions— 
Her  vain-glory- Her  conduct  towards  India— Abuse  of 
the  sacrament — Obduracy  against  repentance — Futility 
of  fttMs— Character  of  the  Clergy— The  poet  adverts 
to  the  state  of  the  ancient  Britune— Beneficial  influence 
of  the  Roman  power — England  under  papal  suprem- 
acy— Favors  since  bestowed  on  her  by  Providence — 
Bisons  for  gratitude  to  God  and  for  seeking  to  se- 
cure his  favor— With  that  she  may  defy  a  world  in 
arma— The  poet  anticipates  litUe  effect  fhmi  his  warning. 

Why  weeiis  the  muse  for  England?  What  appears 
In  England's  case  to  move  the  muse  to  tears  1 


From  side  to  side  of  her  delightfal  isle 
Is  she  not  clothed  with  a  perpetual  smile  t 
Can  Nature  add  a  charm,  or  Art  confer 
A  new-found  luxury,  not  seen  in  her  1 
Where  under  heaven  is  pleasure  mom  pamed, 
Or  where  does  cold  reflection  less  tntrode  1 
Her  fields  a  rich  expanse  of  wavy  cora. 
Pour'd  out  from  Pkmty's  overflowing  horn ; 
Ambrosial  gardens,  in  which  art  supplies 
The  fervor  and  the  force  of  Indian  skies : 
Her  peaceful  shores,  where  bnar  Commerce  waifii 
To  pour  his  golden  tide  througn  aO  her  g^tes; 
Whom  fiery  suns,  that  scorch  the  russet  spiA 
Of  eastern  groves,  and  oceans  floor'd  with  ice. 
Forbid  in  vain  to  push  his  daring  way 
To  darker  climes,  ot  climes  of  brighter  day ; 
Whom  the  winds  wafl  where'er  the  billows  rott, 
From  the  World  s  girdle  to  the  ftosen  pole ; 
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Why  weeiM  the  muae  for  England?  What  appears 
In  England's  case  to  move  the  muse  to  teara  1 


To  darker  climes,  or  cimies  oi^  ot.^*.**,.  ^^j  , 
Whom  the  winds  waft  where  ©r  the  biUow*  roll, 
Prom  the  World's  girdle  to  the  frosen  pole ; 
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The  chariots  bounding  in  her  wheel- worn  streets, 
Her  vaults  below,  where  eTery  vintage  meets ; 
Her  theatres,  her  revels,  and  her  sports ; 
The  scenes  to  which  not  youth  alone  resorts, 
But  age,  in  spite  of  weabiess  and  of  pain, 
Still  haunts,  m  hope  to  dream  of  youth  again ; 
All  speak  her  happy;  let  the  muse  look  round 
From  East  to  We5t,  no  sorrow  can  be  found ; 
Or  only  what,  in  cottages  confined, 
Sighs  unregarded  to  the  passing  wind. 
Then  wherefore  weep  for  England  1     What  ap- 
pears 
In  England's  case  to  move  the  muse  to  tears  ? 

The  prophet  wept  for  Israel ;  wish'd  his  eyes 
Were  fountains  fed  with  infinite  supplies ; 
For  Israel  dealt  in  robbery  and  wrong; 
There  were  the  scomer's  and  the  slanderer^s 

tongue; 
Oaths,  used  as  playthings  or  convenient  tools, 
As  interest  biass'd  knaves,  or  fashion  fools ; 
Adulter^ ,  neighing  at  his  neighbor's  door ; 
Oppression  laboring  hard  to  grind  the  poor ; 
The  partial  balance  and  deceitful  weight ; 
The  treacherous  smile,  a  mask  for  secret  hate ; 
Hypocrisy,  formality  in  prayer, 
And  the  dull  service  of  tbe  lip  were  there. 
Her  women,  insolent  ancf  selt-caress'd, 
By  Vanity's  unwearied  finger  dress'd, 
Forgot  the  blush  that  virgin  fears  impart 
To  modest  cheeks,  and  borrow'd  one  from  art; 
Were  iust  such  trifles,  without  worth  or  use, 
As  silly  pride  and  idleness  pro<]uce ; 
Curl'd,  kK;ented,  ftirbelow'd,  and  flounced  around, 
With  feet  too  deUcate  to  touch  the  ground,  [eye, 
They  stretch 'd  the  neck,  and  rolfd  the  wanton 
And  sigh'd  for  every  fool  that  flutter'd  by. 

He  saw  his  people  staves  to  every  lust, 
Lewd,  avaricious,  arrogant,  unjust; 
He  heard  the  wheels  of  an  avenging  God 
Groan  heavily  along  the  distant  road ; 
Saw  Babylon  set  wide  her  two-leaved  brass 
To  let  the  miUtary  deluge  pass ; 
Jerusalem  a  prey,  her  glory  soil'd, 
Her  princes  captive,  and  her  treasures  spoil'd ; 
Wept  till  all  Israel  heard  his  bitter  cry, 
Stamp'd  with  his  foot,  and  smote  upon  his  thigh ; 
But  wept,  and  stamp'd,  and  smote  his  thigh  in 

vain, 
Pleasure  is  deaf  when  told  of  fbture  pain. 
And  sounds  prophetic  are  too  rou^h  to  suit 
KatB  long  accustom'd  to  the  pleasmg  lute : 
They  scorn 'd  his  inspiration  and  his  theme, 
Pronounc'd  him  frantic,  and  his  fears  a  dream ; 
With  self-indulgence  wing'd  the  fleeting  hours, 
Till  the   foe   found  them,   and  down   fell  the 
towers. 

Long  time  Assyria  bound  them  in  her  chain, 
Till  prnitence  hod  pureed  the  public  stain, 
And  Cyrus  with  relenting  pity  moved, 
Return 'd  them  happy  to  the  land  they  loved ; 
There,  proof  against  prosperity,  awhile 
Th**^  stood  the  test  of  her  ensnaring  smile, 
Anci  had  the  grace  in  scenes  of  peace  to  show 
The  virtue  they  had  lenm'd  in  scenes  of  woe. 
But  roan  is  frail,  and  can  but  ill  sustain 
A  long  immunity  Irom  grief  and  pain ; 
And.  after  all  thejoys  that  Plenty  leads, 
With  tiptoe  step  vice  silently  succeeds.         [rod, 

When  he  that  ruled  them  with  a  shepherd's 
In  form  a  man,  in  dignity  a  God, 
Came,  not  expected  in  that  humble  guise, 
To  sift  and  scorch  them  with  unerring  eyes, 


He  found,  conceal'd  beneath  a  fair  outside, 
The  filth  of  rottenness  and  worm  of  pride ; 
Their  piety  a  system  of  deceit, 
Scripture  employed  to  sanctify  the  cheat ; 
The  Pharisee  thie  dupe  of  his  own  art, 
Self-idolized,  and  yet  a  knave  at  heart. 

When  nations  are  to  perish  in  their  sins, 
'Tis  in  the  church  the  leprosy  begins ; 
The  priest,  whose  office  is,  with  zeal  sincere. 
To  watch  the  fountain,  and  preserve  it  clear. 
Carelessly  no<ls  and  sleeps  upon  the  brink, 
While  otners  poison  what  the  flock  must  drink ; 
Or.  waking  at  the  call  of  lust  alone. 
Infuses  lies  and  errors  of  his  own : 
His  unsuspecting  sheep  believe  it  pure ; 
And,  tainted  by  the  very  means  or  cure, 
Catch  from  each  other  a  contagious  spot. 
The  foul  forerunner  of  a  general  rot. 
Then  truth  is  hush'd.  that  Heresy  may  preach ; 
And  all  is  trash  that  reason  cannot  reacn ; 
Then  God's  own  image  on  the  soul  impress'd. 
Becomes  a  mockery,  and  a  standing  jest ; 
And  faith,  the  root  whence  only  can  arise 
The  graces  of  a  fife  that  wins  the  skies. 
Loses  at  once  all  value  and  esteem, 
Pronounced  by  graybeards  a  pernicious  dream : 
Then  Ceremony  leads  her  bigots  forth. 
Prepared  to  fight  for  shadows  of  no  worth  ; 
While  truths,  on  which  eternal  things  depend, 
Find  not,  or  hardly  find,  a  single  friend  : 
As  soldiers  watch  the  signal  of  command, 
They  leam  to  bow,  to  kneel,  to  sit,  to  stand ; 
Happy  to  fill  religion's  vacant  place ; 
With  hollow  form,  and  gesture,  and  grimace 

Such,  when  the  Teacher  of  his  church  was 
there, 
People  and  priest,  the  sons  of  Israel  were ; 
Stiff  in  the  letter,  lax  in  the  design 
And  import  of  their  oracles  divine ; 
Their  learning  legendary,  false,  absurd, 
.4nd  yet  exalted  above  God's  own  word ; 
The^  drew  a  curse  from  an  intended  good, 
Pufl'^^d  up  with  gifls  they  never  understood. 
He  judg  d  them  with  as  terrible  a  fVown, 
As  if  not  love,  but  wrath,  had  brought  him  down 
Yet  he  was  gentle  as  soft  summer  airs, 
Had  grace  for  others'  sins,  but  none  for  theirs ; 
Through  all  he  spoke  a  noble  plainness  ran — 
Rhetoric  is  artifice,  the  work  of  man ; 
And  tricks  and  turns  that  fancy  may  devise, 
Are  far  too  mean  for  Him  that  rules  the  skies. 
The  astonish 'd  vulgar  trembled  while  he  tore 
The  mask  from  faces  never  seen  before ; 
He  stripp'd  the  impostors  in  the  noonday  sun, 
Show'd  that  they  follow'd  all  they  seem'd  to 

shun ; 
Their  prayers  made  public,  their  excesses  kept 
As  private  as  the  chambers  where  they  slept ; 
The  temple  and  its  holy  rites  profaned 
By  mummeries  He  that  dwelt  in  it  disdain 'd ; 
Uplifted  hands,  that  at  convenient  times 
Could  act  extortion  and  the  worst  of  crimes, 
Wash'd  with  a  neatness  scrupulously  nice. 
And  free  from  every  taint  but  that  of  vic«. 
Judgment,  however  tanly,  mends  her  pace 
When  obstinacy  once  has  conquered  grace. 
They  saw  distemper  beal'd.  and  life  restor'd, 
In  answer  to  the  fiat  of  his  word  ; 
Conferaed  the  wonder,  ond  with  daring  tongue 
Blasphemed  the  authority  from  which  it  sprung. 
They  knew,  by  sure  prognostics  seen  on  high, 
The  fiiture  tone  and  temper  of  the  sky ; 
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But,  grave  dissemblen !  could  not  understand 
That  sin  let  loose  speaks  punishment  at  hand. 

Ask  now  of  history's  authentic  page, 
And  call  up  evidence  from  every  age ; 
Display  with  busy  and  lalxmous  hand 
The  blessings  of  the  most  indebted  land ; 
What  nation  will  you  find  whose  annals  prove 
So  rich  an  interest  in  Almighty  love  1 
Where  dwell  they  now,  where  dwelt  in  ancient 

day 
A  people  planted,  water'd  blest  as  they  ? 
Let  Egypt's  plagues  and  Canaan's  woes  proclaim 
The  favors  pour'd  upon'the  Jewish  name ; 
Their  freedom  purchased  for  them  at  the  cost 
Of  all  their  hard  oppressors  valued  most : 
Their  title  to  a  country  not  their  own 
Made  sure  by  prodigies  till  then  unknown ; 
For  them  the  states  uiey  left  made  waste  and  void ; 
For  them  the  states  to  which  they  went  destroy'd ; 
A  cloud  to  measure  out  their  march  by  day, 
Bv  night  a  fire  to  cheer  the  gloomy  way ; 
That  moving  signal  summoning,  when  l^st, 
Their  host  to  move,  and,  when  it  stay'd,  to  rest. 
For  them  the  rocks  dissolved  into  a  flood, 
The  dews  condensed  into  angelic  food, 
Their  very  garments  sacred,  old  yet  new, 
And  Time  forbid  to  touch  them  as  he  flew  ; 
Streams,  swell'd  above  the  bank,  enjoin'd  to  stand 
While  they  pass'd  through  to  their  appointed 

land ; 
Their  leader  arm'd  with  meekness,  zeal,  and  love, 
And  graced  with  clear  credentials  from  al)ove ; 
Themselves  secured  beneath  the  Almighty  wing ; 
Their  (Jod  their  captain,*  lawgiver,  and  king ; 
Crown'd  with  a  thousand  victones.  and  at  last 
Lords  of  the  conquer'd  soil,  there  rooted  fast, 
In  peace  possessing  what  they  won  by  war. 
Their  name  far  publiahd.  and  revered  as  far ; 
Where  will  you  find  a  race  like  theirs,  endow'd 
With  all  that  man  e'er  wish'd,  or  Heaven  be- 
stow'd  ? 

They,  and  they  only,  amongst  all  mankind, 
Received  the  transcript  of  the  Eternal  Mind : 
Were  trusted  with  his  own  engraven  laws, 
And  constituted  guardians  of  his  cause ; 
Theirs  were  the  prophets,  theirs  the  priestly  call, 
And  theirs  by  birth  the  Saviour  of  us  all. 
In  vain  the  nations  that  had  seen  them  rise 
With  fierce  and  envious,  yet  admiring  eyes, 
Had  sought  to  crush  them,  guarded  as  they  were 
By  power  divine  and  skill  that  could  not  err. 
Haa  they  maintain'd  ailejjiance  firm  and  sure, 
And  kept  the  faith  immaculate  and  pure, 
Then  the  proud  eagles  of  all-conquering  Rome 
Had  found  one  city  not  to  be  o'ereome  ; 
And  the  twelve  standards  of  the  tribes  unfurl'd 
Had  bid  defiance  to  the  warring  world. 
But  grace  abused  brings  forth  the  foulest  deeds, 
As  richest  soil  the  most  luxuriant  weeds. 
Cured  of  the  golden  calves,  their  fathers'  sin, 
They  set  up  self,  that  idol  god  within ; 
View'd  a  Deliverer  with  disdain  and  hate, 
Who  left  them  still  a  tributary  state ; 
Seized  fast  his  hand,  held  out  to  set  them  free 
From  a  worse  yoke,  and  nail'd  it  to  the  tree : 
There  was  the  consummation  and  the  crown. 
The  flower  of  Israel's  infamy  full  blown ; 
Thence  date  their  sad  declension,  and  their  fall. 
Their  woes,  not  yet  repeal'd,  thence  date  them 

Thus  fell  the  best  instructed  in  her  day,    [all. 
And  the  most  (kvor'd  land,  look  where  we  may. 
*  Vide  Joab.  v.  14. 


Philosophy  indeed  on  Gtedan  tjm         Ji 
Had  pour'd  the  day,  and  dear'd  the 
In  other  climes  periiaps  creative  art^ 
With  power  surpassing  theirs.  perfiumM  her  put ; 
Might  give  more  life  to  marble,  or  might  fiU 
The  glowing  tablets  with  a  juster  skul, 
Might  shine  in  fable,  and  grace  idle  themes 
With  all  the  embroidery  of  poetic  dreams; 
'Twas  theirs  alone  to  tuve  into  the  plan 
That  truth  and  mercy  had  reveai'd  to  man : 
And,  while  the  world  beside,  that  plan  unknowB 
Deified  useless  wood  or  senseless  stone. 
They  breathed  in  faith  their  well-directed  pnjti%. 
And  the  true  God,  the  Ood  of  truth,  was  theiis. 

Their  glory  faded,  and  their  race  dispersvii. 
The  last  of  nations  now,  though  once  the  first 
They  warn  and  teach  the  proudest,  would  thty 

learn — 
Keep  wisdom,  or  meet  vengeance  in  toot  turn : 
If  we  escaped  not,  if  Heaven  spared  not  us, 
Peel'd,  scatter'd  and  exterminated  thus ; 
If  vice  received  her  retribution  due, 
When  we  were  visited,  what  hope  for  jrou  1 
When  God  arises  with  an  awful  frown, 
To  punish  lust,  or  pluck  presumption  down ; 
When  gifts  perverted,  or  not  duly  prized, 
Pleasure  overvalued,  and  his  grace  despised. 
Provoke  the  vengeance  of  his  righteous  hand. 
To  pour  down  wrath  upon  a  thanklen  land  : 
He  will  be  found  impartially  severe. 
Too  just  to  wink,  or  speak  the  guilty  cleai. 

Oh  Israel,  of  all  nations  most  undone ! 
Thy  diadem  displaced,  thy  sceptre  gone ; 
Thy  temple,  once  thy  glory,  fallen  and  rased. 
And  thou  a  worshipper  e'en  where  thou  mnyeit-. 
Thy  ser\'ice8  onre  noly  without  spot, 
Mere  shadows  now,  their  ancient  pomp  fbr;go( , 
Thy  Levite^,  once  a  consecrated  host. 
No  longer  Levites,  and  their  lineage  lost. 
And  thou  thyself  o'er  every  country  sown. 
With  none  on  earth  that  thou  canst  call  thine 
Cry  aloud,  thou  that  sittest  in  the  dust,      [own  ; 
Cry  to  the  proud,  the  cruel,  and  unjust ; 
Knock  at  tne  gates  of  nations.  roui»e  their  fears; 
Say  wrath  is  coming,  and  the  storm  appears  • 
But  raise  the  shrillest  cry  in  British  cars. 

What  ails  thco,  restless  as  the  waves  that  roar, 
And  fling  their  foam  against  thy  chalkv  shore  ' 
Mistress,  at  least  while  Providence  shalll  plf^tse 
And  trident-bearing  queen  of  the  wid<-  s^a»— 
Why,  having  kept  good  faith,  and  otten  shcMi  n 
Friendship  and  truth  to  others,  find'st  thou  noo^ ; 
Thou  that  hast  set  the  persecuted  free. 
None  interposes  now  to  succor  thc«. 
Countries  indebted  to  thy  power,  that  shine 
With  light  derived  from  thee,  would  sx&othnr  thii»e 
Thy  very  children  watch  for  thy  dBgr»r<v 
A  lawless  brood,  and  curse  thee  to  thy  £d». 
Thy  rulers  load  thy  credit  year  by  yvar, 
With  sums  Peruvian  mines  could  never  cleer , 
As  if,  like  arches  built  with  skilful  hand 
The  more  'twere  press'd,  the  firmer  it  would  mmai. 

The  cry  in  all  thy  ships  m  still  the  aanie. 
Speed  us  away  to  battle  and  to  fame. 
Toy  mariners  explore  the  wild  ezpanve. 
Impatient  to  descnr  the  flags  of  France : 
But,  though  they  ^^t,  as  thine  have  ever  foogbt^ 
Return  awamed  without  (be  wiv«tli8  they  sought 
Thy  senaly  is  a  scene  of  civil  jar. 
Chaos  of  contrarieties  ai  war ; 
Where  sharp  and  solid,  phtegmatio  and  Gghl, 
Discordant  atoms  meet,  ferment  and  figbt  i 
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Where  obstinacy  takes  his  sturdy  stand, 
To  disconcert  what  policy  has  plann'd ; 
Where  policy  is  busied  all  ni^ht  long 
In  setting  right  what  faction  has  set  wrong ; 
Where  flails  of  oratory  thresh  the  floor,     [more. 
That  yields  them  chaff  and  dust,  and  nothing 
Thy  rack'd  inhabitants  repine,  complain, 
Tax'd  till  the  brow  of  labor  sweats  in  vain ; 
War  lays  a  burden  on  the  reeling  state, 
And  peace  does  nothing  to  reUeve  the  weight ; 
Successive  loads  succeeding  broils  impose. 
And  sighing  milUons  prophesy  the  close. 

Is  adverse  Providence,  when  ponder'd  well, 
60  dimly  writ,  or  difficult  to  spell, 
Thou  canst  not  read  with  readiness  and  ease 
Providence  adverse  in  events  like  these  1 
Know  then  that  heavenly  wisdom  on  this  ball 
Creates,  ^ves  birth  to,  guides,  consummates  all ; 
That,  while  laborious  and  quick-thoughted  man 
Snuffs  up  the  praise  of  what  he  seems  to  plan, 
He  first  conceives,  then  perfects  his  design, 
As  a  mere  instrument  in  hands  divine  : 
Blind  to  the  working  of  that  secret  power. 
That  balances  the  wings  of  every  hour. 
The  busy  trifler  dreams  himself  alone, 
Frames  many  a  purpose,  and  God  works  his  own. 
States  thrive  or  wither,  as  moons  wax  and  wane, 
EVn  as  hb  will  and  his  decrees  ordain  ; 
While  honor,  virtue,  piety  bear  sway. 
They  flourish ;  and,  as  these  decline,  decay : 
In  just  resentment  of  his  injured  laws, 
He  pours  contempt  on  them  and  on  their  cause ; 
Strites  the  rough  thread  of  error  right  athwart 
The  web  of  every  scheme  they  hove  at  heart; 
Bids  rottenness  invade  and  brin^  to  dust 
The  pillars  of  support  in  which  they  trust, 
And  do  his  errand  of  dismce  and  shame 
On  the  chief  strength  and  glory  oi'  the  frame. 
None  ever  yet  impeded  what  he  wrought, 
None  bars  him  out  from  his  most  secret  thought ; 
Darkness  itself  before  bis  eye  is  light, 
And  hell's  close  mischief  naked  in  his  sight. 

Stand  now  and  judge  thyself— Hast  thou  in- 
curr'd 
His  anger  who  can  waste  thee  with  a  word, 
Who  poises  and  proportions  sea  and  land, 
Weiguing  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
And  in  whose  awful  sight  all  nations  seem 
As  grasshoppers,  as  dust,  a  drop,  a  dream  1 
Host  thou  (a  sacrilege  his  soul  abhors) 
Claim'd  all  the  glory  of  thy  prosperous  warsl 
Proud  of  thy  fleets  and  armies,  stolen  the  gem 
Of  hb  iust  praise  to  lavish  it  on  them  1 
Hast  tfiou  not  learn'd.  what  thou  art  oilen  told, 
A  truth  still  sacred,  and  beUeved  of  old, 
That  no  success  attends  on  spears  and  swords 
Unblest,  and  that  the  battle  is  the  Lord's  1 
That  courage  is  his  creature ;  and  dismay 
The  post,  that  at  his  bidding  speeds  away. 
Ghastly  in  feature,  and  his  stammering  tongue 
With  doleful  rumor  and  sad  presage  hung, 
To  quell  the  valor  of  the  stoutest  heart, 
And  teach  the  combatant  a  woman's  part  1 
That  be  bids  thousands  fly  when  none  pursue, 
Savej  as  he  will  by  many  or  by  few. 
And  claims  forever,  as  his  royal  right, 
The  event  and  sure  decision  of  the  fight  1 

Hast  thou,  though  suckled  at  fair  freedom's 
breast, 
Exported  slavery  to  the  conquer'd  East  1 
PuU'd  down  the  tyrants  India  served  with  dread, 
Jkad  raised  thyself,  a  gn^oter,  in  their  stead  1 


Gone  thither,  arm'd  and  hungry,  retum'd  fiill, 
Fed  from  the  richest  veins  of  the  Mogul, 
A  despot  big  with  power,  obtained  by  wealth. 
And  tnat  obtained  by  rapine  and  by  stealth  1 
With  Asiatic  vices  stored  thy  mind. 
But  left  their  virtues  and  thine  own  behind  1  [fee, 
And,  having  truck'd  thy  soul,  brought  home  the 
To  tempt  the  poor  to  sell  himself  to  thee  1 

Hast  thou  by  statute  shoved  firom  its  design. 
The  Saviour's  feast,  his  own  blest  bread  and  wine, 
And  made  the  symbols  of  atoning  grace 
An  office- key,  a  picklock  to  a  place, 
That  infidels  may  prove  their  title  good 
By  an  oath  dipp  d  in  sacramental  blood  1 
A  blot  that  will  be  still  a  blot,  in  spite 
Of  all  that  grave  apologists  may  write ; 
And  though  a  bishop  tod  to  cleanse  the  stain, 
He  wipes  and  scours  the  silver  cup  in  vain. 
And  hast  thou  sworn  on  every  slight  pretence, 
Till  perjuries  are  common  as  bad  pence. 
While  thousands,  careless  of  the  damning  sin. 
Kiss  the  book's  outside,  who  ne'er  look  within  1 

Hast  thou,  when  Heaven  has  clothed  thee  with 
disgrace. 
And,  long-provoked,  repaid  thee  to  thy  face, 
(For  thou  nast  known  eclipses,  and  endured 
Dimness  and  anguish,  all  thy  beams  obscured, 
When  sin  has  shed  dishonor  on  thy  brow  ; 
And  never  of  a  sabler  hue  than  now,)     [sear'd, 
Hast  thou,  with  heart  perverse  and  conscience 
Despising  all  rebuke,  still  persevered. 
And  having  chosen  evil,  scorn'd  the  voice 
That  cried,  Repent ! — and  gloried  in  thy  choice  1 
Thy  fastings,  when  calamity  at  lost 
Suggests  the  expedient  of  a  yearly  fast,    [power 
What  mean  they  1    Canst  thou  dream  there  is  a 
In  lighter  diet  at  a  later  hour, 
To  charm  to  sleep  the  threatening  of  the  skies, 
And  hide  post  lolly  from  all-seeing  eyes  1 
The  fast  that  wins  deliverance,  and  suspends 
The  stroke  that  a  vindictive  God  intends. 
Is  to  renounce  hypocri^ ;  to  draw 
Thy  Hie  upon  the  pattern  of  the  law;  ^ 
To  war  with  pleasure,  idoUzed  before  ; 
To  vanquish  lust,  and  wear  its  yoke  no  more. 
All  fasting  else,  whate'er  be  the  pretence. 
Is  wooing  mercy  by  renew'd  offence. 

Hast  thou  within  thee  sin,  that  in  old  time 
Brought  fire  from  heaven,  the  sex-abusing  crime, 
Whose  horrid  perpetration  stamps  disgrace. 
Baboons  are  free  from,  upon  human  race  ? 
Think  on  the  fitful  and  well-water'd  spot 
That  fed  the  flocks  and  herds  of  wealthy  Lot, 
Where  Paradise  seem'd  still  vouchsafed  on  earth, 
Burning  and  scorch'd  into  perpetual  dearth. 
Or,  in  his  words  who  damn  d  the  base  desire, 
Suffering  the  vengeance  of  eternal  fire : 
Then  nature,  injured,  scandalized,  defiled, 
Unveil'd   her  blushing  cheek,  looked  on,  and 

smiled; 
Beheld  with  joy  the  lovely  scene  defac'd,  [waste. 
And  praised  the  wrath  that  laid  her  beautiet 

Far  be  the  thought  from  any  verse  of  mine, 
And  farther  still  the  form'd  and  fix'd  design, 
To  thrust  the  charge  of  deeds  that  I  dttest 
Against  an  innocent,  unconscious  breM ; 
The  man  that  dares  traduce,  because  he  can 
With  safety  to  himself,  is  not  a  man : 
An  individual  is  a  sacred  mark, 
Not  to  be  pierced  in  play,  or  in  the  dark ; 
But  public  censure  speaks  a  pubUc  foe, 
Unless  a  zeal  for  virtue  guide  the  blow. 
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The  priestly  brotherhood,  deTout,  sincere, 
From  mean  self-interest,  and  ambition  clear, 
Their  hope  in  heaven,  servility  their  scorn, 
Prompt  to  persuade,  expostulate,  and  warn. 
Their  wisdom  pure,  ana  given  them  from  above, 
Their  usefulness  ensured  by  zeal  and  love. 
As  meek  as  the  man  Moses,  and  withal 
As  bold  as  in  Agrippa's  presence  Paul, 
Should  fly  the  world's  contaminating  touch, 
Holy  and  unpolluted  : — are  thine  such  1 
Except  a  few  with  EU's  spirit  blest, 
Hophni  and  Phineas  may  describe  the  rest. 

Where  shall  a  teacher  look,  in  days  like  these, 
For  ears  and  hearts  that  he  can  hope  to  please  1 
Look  to  the  poor,  the  simple  and  the  plain 
Will  hear  perhaps  thy  salutary  strain : 
Humility  is  eenUe,  apt  to  learn. 
Speak  but  the  word,  will  listen  and  return. 
Alas,  not  so !  the  poorest  of  the  flock 
Are  proud,  and  set  their  faces  as  a  rock ; 
Denied  that  earthly  opulence  they  choose, 
God's  better  gift  they  scoff  at  and  refuse. 
The  rich,  the  produce  of  a  nobler  stem, 
Are  more  intelligent,  at  least — try  them. 
Oh  vain  inquiry  !  they  without  remorse 
Are  altogether  jgone  a  devious  course ;       [stray ; 
Where  beckoning   pleasure  leads  them,  wildly 
Have  burst  the  bands,  and  cast  the  yoke  away. 

Now  borne  upon  the  wings  of  truth  sublime, 
Review  thy  dim  original  and  prime. 
This  island,  spot  of  unreclaim'd  rude  earth. 
The  cradle  that  received  thee  at  thy  birth, 
Was  rock'd  by  many  a  rough  Norwegian  blast, 
And  Danish  bowlings  scared  thee  as  they  pass'd ; 
For  thou  wast  bom  amid  the  din  of  arms. 
And  suck'd  a  breast  that  panted  with  alarms. 
While  yet  thou  wast  a  grovelling,  puling  chit, 
Thy  bones  not  fashion'd,  and  thy  loints  not  knit, 
The  Roman  taught  thy  stubborn  knee  to  bow. 
Though  twice  a  C»sar  could  not  bend  thee  now. 
His  victory  was  that  of  orient  light, 
When  the  sun's  shafts  disperse  the  gloom  of  night. 
Thy  langif^ge  at  this  distant  moment  shows 
How  much  the  country  to  the  conqueror  owes ; 
Expressive,  energetic,  and  refined. 
It  sparkles  with  the  gems  he  left  behind ; 
He  brought  thy  land  a  blessing  when  he  came, 
He  found  thee  savage,  and  he  left  thee  tame ; 
Taught  thee  to  clothe  thy  pink'd  and  painted  hide, 
And  jjrac'd  thy  figure  witn  a  soldier  s  pride ; 
He  sow'd  the  seeds  of  order  where  he  went, 
Improv'd  thee  far  beyond  his  own  intent, 
And,  while  he  ruled  thee  by  his  sword  alone, 
Made  thee  at  lost  a  warrior  Uke  his  own. 
Rehgion,  if  in  heavenly  truths  attired. 
Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admire^; 
But  thine,  as  dark  as  witcheries  of  the  night. 
Was  form'd  to  harden  hearts  and  shock  the  sight ; 
Thy  druids  struck  the  well-hung  harps  they  bore 
With  fingers  deeply  dyed  in  human  gore ; 
And  while  the  victim  slowly  bled  to  death, 
Upon  the  rolhng  chords  rung  out  his  dying  breath. 
Who  brought  the  lamp  that  with   awaking 
beams 
Dispell'd  l^y  gloom,  and  broke  away  thy  dreams. 
Tradition,  tiow  decrepit  and  worn  out, 
Babbler  of  ancient  fables,  leaves  a  doubt: 
But  still  light  reach'd  thee;  and  those  gods  of 

thine, 
Woden  and  Thor,  each  tottering  in  his  shrine, 
Fell  broken  and  defaced  at  their  own  door. 
As  Dagon  in  Philistia  long  before. 


But  Rome  with  sorceries  and  mafic  waad 
Soon  raised  a  cloud  that  darken^  ereiy  land ; 
And  thine  was  smother'd  in  the  sCeiich  and  fag 
Of  Tiber's  marshes  and  the  papal  bog.  [miwns 
Then  priests  with  bulls  and  brieft,  and  sbav^ 
And  griping  fists,  and  unrelenting  frowns. 
Legates  and  delegates  with  powers  fh>m  bett 
Though  heavenly  in  pretension,  fleeced  thee  well; 
And  to  this  hour,  to  keep  it  fresh  in  mind, 
Some  twigs  of  that  old  scourge  are  left  behiod.* 
Thy  soldiery,  the  pope's  well  managed  pack. 
Were  train  d  beneath  his  lash,  and  knew  tiki 

smack, 
And,  when  he  laid  them  on  the  scent  ofbloed. 
Would  hunt  a  Saracen  through  fine  and  flood. 
Lavish  of  Hfe,  to  win  an  empty  toznb. 
That  proved  a  mint  of  wealth,  a  mine  to  Room, 
They  left  their  bones  beneath  unfriendly  skiea, 
His  worthless  absolution  all  the  prne. 
Thou  wast  the  veriest  slave  in  days  of  yore 
That  ever  dragg'd  a  chain  or  tugg'd  an  oar; 
Thy  monarchs  arbitrary,  fierce,  unjust. 
Themselves  the  slaves  of  bigotry  or  lost^ 
Disdain'd  thy  counsels,  only  in  distreas 
Found  thee  a  goodly  spunge  (or  power  to  fnm. 
Thy  chiefs,  the  lords  of  many  a  pkty  fee. 
Provoked  and  harass'd,  in  return  plagued  thsc; 
Caird  thee  away  from  peaceable  employ, 
Domestic  happiness  ana  rural  jo^, 
To  waste  thy  life  in  arms,  or  lay  it  down 
In  causeless  feuds  and  bickerings  of  their  owm. 
Thy  parliaments  adored,  on  bended  knees. 
The  sovereignty  they  were  convened  to  pleaae ; 
Whate'er  was  ask'd,  too  timid  to  resist. 
Complied  with,  and  were  graciously  dtsmisB^d ; 
And  if  some  Spartan  soul  a  doubt  ezpras^d. 
And,  blushing  at  the  tameness  of  the  rest, 
Dared  to  suppose  the  subject  had  a  cboftcev 
He  was  a  traitor  by  the  general  voice. 
Oh  slave !  with  powers  thou  didst  not  dare  exeit, 
Verse  cannot  stoop  so  low  as  thy  desert ; 
It  shakes  the  sides  of  splenetic  disdain, 
Thou  self-entitled  ruler  of  the  main, 
To  trace  thee  to  the  date,  when  yon  (air  aesi. 
That  clips  thy  shores,  had  no  such  channs  fitr 

thee; 
When  other  nations  flew  fVom  coast  to  coast. 
And  thou  hadst  neither  fleet  nor  flag  to  boaai. 
Kneel  now,  and  lay  thy  forehead  in  the  dust ; 
Blush  if  thou  canst ;  not  petrified,  thou  must ; 
Act  but  an  honest  and  a  faith  fill  part ;         \Aft ; 
Compare  what  then  thou  wast  with  what  tlkoa 
And  Gkxl's  disposing  providence  confessed, 
Obduracy  itself  must  yield  the  rest. — 
Then  thou  art  bound  to  serve  him,  and  to  proivc, 
Hour  after  hour,  thy  gratitude  and  love. 

Has  he  not  hid  thee  and  thy  favor'd  land. 
For  ages,  safe  beneath  his  sheltering  hand. 
Given  thee  his  blessing  on  the  clearest  proof 
Bid  nations  leagued  against  thee  stand  aloot 
And  charged  hostility  and  hate  to  roar 
Where  else  they  would,  but  not  upon  thy  shore  I 
His  power  secured  thee,  when  presumfftuoiB 

Spain 
Baptized  her  fleet  invincible  in  vain ; 
Her  gloomy  monarch,  doubtful  and  rejnupi'd 
To  every  pang  that  racks  an  anxious  mind, 
Ask'd  of  the  waves  that  broke  upon  his  coasts 
What  tidings?  and  the  surge  replied — All  loiC! 
And  when  the  Stuart,  leaning  on  the  Scot 
Then  too  much  fear'd.  and  now  too  much  fbr;gats 
*  Which  may  be  fooxMl  at  Doctofs*  Contmoaft. 
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Pierced  to  the  veiy  centre  of  the  realm, 
And  hoped  to  seize  his  abdicated  helm. 
Twos  but  to  prove  how  qutcklv,  with  a  firown, 
He  that  had  raised  thee  could  have  pluck'd  thee 
Peculiar  is  the  grace  by  thee  possess  d,     [down. 
Thy  foes  implacable,  thy  lanu  at  rest ; 
Thy  thunders  travel  over  earth  and  seas, 
And  all  at  home  is  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
Tis  thus,  extf'nding  his  tempestuous  arm, 
Thy  Maker  tills  the  nations  with  alarm, 
W  hile  his  own  heaven  surveys  the  troubled  scene, 
And  t'eels  no  change,  unshaken  and  serene. 
Freedom,  in  other  lands  scarce  known  to  shine, 
Pours  out  a  flood  of  splendor  upon  thine ; 
Thou  hast  as  bright  an  interest  in  her  rays 
As  ever  Roman  had  in  Rome's  best  days. 
True  freedom  is  where  no  restraint  is  known 
That  Scripture,  justice,  and  good  sense  disown ; 
Where  only  vice  and  injury  are  tied, 
And  all  from  shore  to  shore  is  free  beside. 
Such  freedom  is — and  Windsor's  hoary  towers 
Stood  trembling  at  the  boldness  of  thy  powers, 
That  won  a  nymph  on  that  immortal  plain. 
Like  her  the  fabled  Phcebus  wooed  in  vain : 
He  found  the  laurel  only — happier  you 
The  unfading  laurel,  and  the  virgin  too  !* 
Now  think,  if  pleasure  have  a  thought  to 
spare ; 
If  Ood  himself  be  not  beneath  her  care ; 
If  business,  constant  as  the  wheels  of  time, 
Can  pause  an  hour  to  read  a  serious  rhyme ; 
If  the  new  mail  thy  merchants  now  receive, 
Or  expectation  of  the  next,  give  leave ; 
Oh  think,  if  chargeable  with  deep  arrears 
For  such  indulgence  gilding  ail  tny  years. 
How  much,  though  long  neglectetf,  sliinin^  yet. 
The  beams  of  heavenly  truth  have  swell  d  the 
When  persecuting  zeal  made  royal  sport    [debt. 
With  tortured  innocence  in  Marf's  court. 
And  Bonner,  blithe  as  shepherd  at  a  wake. 
Enjoyed  the  show,  and  danced  about  the  stake, 
The  sacred  book,  its  value  understood, 
Received  the  seal  of  martyrdom  in  blood. 
Those  holy  men,  so  fUll  of  truth  and  grace. 
Seem  to  reflection  of  a  diflerent  race, 
Meek,  modest,  venerable,  wise,  sincere. 
In  such  a  cause  they  could  not  dare  to  fear; 
They  could  not  purchase  earth  with  such  a  prize, 
Or  spare  a  life  too  short  to  reach  the  skies. 
From  them  to  thee  conveyed  along  the  tide. 
Their  streaming  hearts  pbur'd  fVeely  when  they 

died; 
Those  truths,  which  neither  use  nor  years  impair, 
Invite  thee,  woo  thee,  to  the  bliss  they  share. 
What  dotage  will  not  vanity  maintain  1 
What  web  too  weak  to  catch  a  modem  brain  1 
The  moles  and  bats  in  fViU  assembly  find. 
On  «p<-cittl  search,  the  keen-eyed  eagle  blind. 
And  did  they  dream,  and  art  thou  wiser  now  1 
Prove  it— if  better,  1  submit  and  bow. 
Wiit^lom  and  goodness  are  twin-born,  one  heart 
Must  hold  both  sisters,  never  «*'on  apart. 
So  then — as  darkness  overspread  the  deep, 
Ere  nature  rose  from  her  eternal  sleep. 
And  this  delightful  earth,  and  that  fuir  sky, 
Leap'd  out  ol  nothing  callVl  by  the  Most  High ; 
By  such  a  change  thy  darkness  is  made  light, 
Thy  chaos  order,  and  thy  weakness  might; 


*  AUudin?  to  the  i^rant  or  Mnffnn  CharUi,  which  was 
extortiHl  fttim  King  Juha  by  ibe  bAtou*  st  Ituimymede 
Windsor. 


And  He,  whose  power  mere  nullity  obeys, 
Who  found  thee  nothing,  form'd  thee  for  his 

praise. 
To  praise  him  is  to  serve  him,  and  Ailfil, 
Doing  and  suffering,  his  unquestioned  will ; 
'Tis  to  beUeve  what  men  inspired  of  old. 
Faithful,  and  faithfully  informed,  unfold; 
Candid  and  just,  with  no  false  aim  in  view, 
To  take  for  truth  what  cannot  but  be  true ; 
To  learn  in  God's  own  school  the  Christian  part. 
And  bind  the  task  assigned  thee  to  thine  heart : 
Happy  the  man  there  seeking  and  there  found ; 
Happy  the  nation  where  such  men  abound  ! 
How  shall  a  verse  impress  theel   by  what 
name 
Shall  I  adjure  thee  not  to  court  thy  shame  1 
By  theirs  whose  bright  example,  unimpeached. 
Directs  thee  to  that  eminence  they  reached, 
Heroes  and  worthies  of  days  past,  thy  sires  1 
Or  his,  who  touch'd  their  hearts  with  hallow'd 

fires] 
Their  names,  alas !  in  vain  reproach  an  age, 
Whom  all  the  vanities  they  scorn 'd  engage ; 
And  tus,  that  seraphs  tremble  at,  is  hung 
Disgracefully  on  every  trifier's  tongue, 
Or  serves  the  champion  in  forensic  war    • 
To  flourish  and  parade  with  at  the  bar. 
Pleasure  herself  perhaps  suggests  a  plea. 
If  interest  move  tnee,  to  persuade  e'en  thee; 
By  every  charm  that  smiles  upon  her  face. 
By  ioys  possess'd  and  joys  still  held  in  chase. 
If  dear  society  be  worth  a  thought. 
And  if  the  feast  of  freedom  cloy  thee  not, 
Reflect  that  these,  and  all  that  seems  thine  own, 
Held  by  the  tenure  of  his  will  alone, 
Like  angels  in  the  service  of  their  Lord, 
Remain  with  thee,  or  leave  thee  at  his  word ; 
That  gratitude,  and  temperance  in  our  use 
Of  what  he  gives,  unsparing  and  profuse. 
Secure  the  favor,  and  enhance  the  joy, 
That  thankless  waste  and  wild  abuse  destroy. 
But  above  all  reflect,  how  cheap  soe'er 
Those  rights,  that  millions  envy  thee,  appear. 
And  though  resolved   to  risk  them,  and  swim 

down 
The  tide  of  pleasure,  heedless  of  his  frown, 
That  blessings  truly  sacred,  and  when  given 
Mark'd  with  the  signature  and  stamp  ot  Heaven, 
The  word  of  prophecy,  those  truths  divine, 
Which  make  that  heaven  if  thou  desire  it,  thine, 
fAwtul  alternative !  believed,  beloved. 
Thy  glory  and  thy  shame  if  unimproved,^ 
Are  never  long  vouchsafed,  if  push'd  asiae 
With  cold  disgust  or  philosophic  pride ; 
And  that,  judicially  withdrawn,  disgrace. 
Error  and  darkness,  occupy  their  place. 

A  world  is  up  in  arms,  and  thou,  a  spot 
Not  quickly  found,  if  negligently  sought, 
Thy  soul  as  ample  as  thy  bounds  are  small,         ' 
Endur'st  the  brunt,  and  dar'st  defy  them  all ;        * 
And  wilt  thou  join  to  this  bold  enterprise 
A  bolder  still,  a  contest  with  the  skies  ? 
Remember,  if  He  guard  thee  and  secure. 
Whoe'er  assails  thee,  thy  success  is  sure ; 
But  if  He  leave  thee,  though  the  skill  and  pow'r 
Of  nations,  sworn  to  spoil  thee  and  devour. 
Were  all  collected  in  thy  single  arm. 
And  thou  couldst  laugh  away  the  fear  of  harm, 
That  strength  would  fail,  opposed  against  the 
And  feeble  onset  of  a  pigmy  rush.  [push 

Say  not  (and  if  the  thoui^ht  of  such  defence 
Should  spring  within  thy  bosom,  drive  it  thence) 
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What  nation  amongst  all  my  foes  is  free 
From  crimes  as  base  as  any  charged  on  me  1 
Their  measure  fili'd,  they  too  shall  pay  the  debt, 
Which  Grod,  though  long  Ibrbome,  will  not  for- 
get 
But  know  that  wrath  divine,  when  most  severe, 
Makes  justice  still  the  guide  of  his  career, 
And  wul  not  punish,  in  one  mingled  crowd, 
Them  without  li^ht,  and  thee  without  a  cloud. 
Muse,  hang  this  haip  upon  yon  aged  beech. 
Still  murmuring  with  tne  solemn  truUis  I  teach ; 
And,  while  at  intervals  a  cold  blast  sings 
Through  the  dry  leaves,  and  pants  upon  the 
strings, 


My  soul  shall  ngh  in  aeoret,  and  lament 
A  nation  scourged  yet  tardy  to  repent 
I  know  the  warning  song  is  sung  m  vain ; 
That  few  will  hear,  and  Kwer  heed  the  sCz 
But  if  a  sweeter  voice,  and  one  designed 
A  blessing  to  my  country  and  mankind 
Reclaim  the  wtindcring  thousands,  and   biiiif 

home 
A  flock  so  scattered  and  so  wont  to  roam. 
Then  place  it  once  again  between  my  knee* ; 
The  sound  of  truth  will  then  be  sure  to  please  ; 
And  truth  alone,  where'er  my  life  be  cast, 
In  scenes  of  plenty,  or  the  pining  waste. 
Shall  be  my  chosen  theme,  my  gloiy  to  the  laM. 


HOPE. 
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THE  ARGUMENT. 

Vuman  Life— The  charms  of  Nature  remain  the  same 
though  they  appear  diflerent  in  youth  and  age — Frivol- 
ity of  fashionable  life — Value  of  life— The  works  of 
the  Creator  evidences  of  his  attributes— Nature  the 
huidmaid  to  the  nurpojw^  of  grace  —  Character  of 
Hope — Man  naturally  stubborn  and  intractable — His 
conduct  in  different  sialiuns — DeathV  honors — Each 
man's  belief  right  in  his  own  eyes — Simile  of  Ethel- 
red's  hospitality — Mankind  quarrel  with  the  Ciiver  of 
eternal  liitN  on  account  of  the  terms  on  which  it  is  of- 
fered— Opinions  on  this  subject — Spread  of  the  Gos- 
pel— The  (ircenland  Mi9.-«ion8— Contrast  of  the  uncon- 
verted and  converted  heathen — Character  of  I^ucuno- 
mus — ^The  man  of  pleasure  the  blindest  of  bigots — Any 
hope  preferred  to  that  required  by  the  ScriptJire — Hu- 
man nature  opposed  to  TVuih— Apostrophe  to  Truth — 
Picture  of  one  conscience'^mitten— The  paidooed  ^n- 
ner— Conclusion. 

Ask  what  is  human  Ufe — the  sage  replies, 
With  disappointment  lowering  in  his  eyes, 
A  painful  passage  o'er  a  restless  flood, 
A  vain  pursuit  of  fugitive  false  good, 
A  scene  of  fancied  bliss  and  heartfelt  care, 
Closing  at  last  in  darkness  and  despair. 
The  poor,  inured  to  drudgery  and  distress, 
Act  without  aun.  think  httle.  and  feel  less, 
And  nowhere,  but  in  feigned  Arcadian  scenes, 
Taste  happiness,  or  know  what  pleasure  means. 
Riches  are  pass'd  away  from  hand  to  hand. 
As  fortune,  vice,  or  folly  may  command ; 
As  in  a  dance  the  pair  that  take  the  lead 
Turn  downward,  and  the  lowest  pair  succeed. 
So  shifUngand  so  various  is  the  plan 
By  which  Heaven  rules  the  mix'd  aflairs  of  man ; 
Viciflsitude  wheels  round  the  motley  crowd. 
The  rich  grow  poor,  the  poor  become  purse- 
proud  ; 
Business  is  labor,  and  man's  weakness  such. 
Pleasure  is  labor  too,  and  tires  as  much ; 
The  very  sense  of  it  foregoes  its  use, 
By  repetition  pall'd,  by  age  obtuse. 
Vouth  lost  in  dissipation,  we  deplore,        [store ; 
Through  life's  saa  remnant,  what  no  sighs  re- 
Our  years,  a  fhiitless  race  without  a  prize. 
Too  many,  yet  to  few  to  make  us  wise. 


Dandling  his  cane  about,  and  taking  snuff. 
Lothano  cries.  What  philosophic  stuff — 
O  querulous  and  weak ! — whose  useless  braio 
Once  thought  ot  nothing,  and  now  thinkf  in 
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Whose  eye  reverted  weeps  o'er  all  the  past. 
Whose    prospect    shows    thee   a  di«hearteiiing 

waste ; 
Would  age  in  thee  resign  his  wint'ry  reign, 

I  And  youth  invigorate  that  frame  again. 

I  Renew'd  desire  would  grace  with  other  speech 
Joys  always  prized,  when  placed  within  our  r«:acb 
For  hil  thy  palsied  head,  shake  off  the  gJoom 
That  overhangs  the  borders  of  thy  tomb. 
See  nature  gay,  as  when  she  firrt  began 
With  smiles  alluring  her  admirer  man ; 
She  spreads  the  morning  over  eastern  hillsL 
Earth  glitters  with  the  drops  the  night  disUls ; 
The  sun.  obedient,  at  her  coU  appears 
To  fling  his  glories  o'er  the  robe  she  wears ; 
Banks  clothed  with  flowers,  groves  fill'd  with 
sprightly  sounds,  [groumK 

The  yellow   tilth,   green    meads,  rocks,   ri*in<> 
Streams,  edged  with  osiers,  fattening  every  fir  Id 
Where'er  they  flow,  now  seen  and  now  conceal'd , 
From  the  blue  rim.  where  skies  and  moomains 
Down  to  the  very  turf  beneath  thy  feet      [ii>et4; 
Ten  thousand  charms,  that  only  Ibob  dc«pi»c> 
Or  pride  can  look  at  with  indifferent  eyes. 
All  speak  one  language,  all  with  one  sw«et  \met 
Cry  to  her  univer^  realm.  Rejoice ! 
Man  feels  the  spur  of  passions  and  de»rea. 
And  she  gives  largely  more  than  he  reqmres; 
Not  that,  tiis  hours  devoted  all  to  care. 
Hollow-eyed  abstinence,  and  lean  despair,  [sight 
The  wretch  may  nine,  while  to  his  smeli  taHe, 
She  holds  a  para<use  of  rich  delight; 
But  gently  to  rebuke  his  awkwara  f^r. 
To  prove  that  what  she  siyes  she  gives  aiaoert. 
To  banish  hesitation,  and  proclaim 
His  happiness  her  dear,  her  only,  aim. 
'Tis  grave  philosophy  V  ab«urdest  dream,  [aeen^ 
That  Heaven's  intentions  are  nut  what  tfai^ 
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That  only  shadows  are  dispensed  below, 
And  eaitn  has  no  reality  but  woe. 

Thus  things  terrestrial  wear  a  different  hue, 
As  youth  or  age  persuades;  and  neither  true. 
So.  Flora's  wreath  through  color'd  crystal  seen, 
The  rose  or  lily  appears  blue  or  green, 
But  still  the  imputed  tints  are  those  alone 
The  medium  represents,  and  not  their  own. 

To  rise  at  noon,  sit  slipshod  and  undress'd, 
To  read  the  news,  or  Uddle.  as  seems  best. 
Till  hnlf  the  world  comes  rattling  at  his  door, 
To  fill  the  dull  vacuity  till  four: 
And.  just  when  evening  turns  the  blue  vault  gray, 
To  spend  two  hours  in  dressing  for  the  day ; 
To  make  the  sun  a  bauble  without  use, 
Save  Ibr  the  fruits  his  heavenly  beams  produce ; 
Quite  to  forget  or  deem  it  worth  no  thought, 
Who  bids  him  shine,  or  if  he  shine  or  not; 
Through  mere  necessity  to  close  his  eyes 
Ju<t  when  the  larks  and  when  the  shepherds  rise ; 
Is  such  a  life .  so  tediously  the  same, 
So  void  of  all  utility  or  aim, 
That  poor  Jonquil,  with  almost  every  breath. 
Sighs  for  his  exit,  vulgarly  called  death : 
For  he.  with  all  his  follies,  has  a  mind 
Not  yet  so  blank,  or  fashionably  blind. 
But  now  and  then  perhaps  a  feeble  ray 
Of  distant  wisdom  shoots  across  his  way; 
By  which  he  reads,  that  life  without  a  plan, 
As  usr|f:!«i  as  the  moment  it  began, 
Serves  merely  as  a  soil  for  discontent 
To  thrive  in ;  an  incumbrance  ere  half  spent 
Oh !  we-ariness  beyond  what  asses  feel, 
That  tread  the  circuit  of  the  cistern  wheel ; 
A  dull  rotation,  never  at  a  stay, 
Yesterday's  face  twin  imagv  of  to-day; 
While  conversation,  an  exhausted  stock, 
Grows  drowsy  as  the  clicking  of  a  clock. 
No  need,  he  cries,  of  gravity  stuff'd  out 
With  academic  dignity  devout, 
To  read  wise  lectures,  vanity  the  text : 
Proclaim  the  remedy,  ye  learned,  next; 
For  truth  self-evident,  with  pomp  impress'd, 
Is  vanity  surpassing  all  the  rest. 

That  remeay,  not  hid  in  deeps  profound. 
Yet  seldom  sought  where  only  to  oe  found. 
While  passion  turns  aside  flrom  its  due  scope 
The  inauirer's  aim,  that  remedy  is  Hope. 
Life  is  nis  gift,  fVom  whom  whate'er  life  needs, 
With  every  good  and  perffect  gift,  proceeds ; 
Bestow'd  on  man,  like  all  that  we  partake, 
Royally,  freely,  for  his  bounty's  sake; 
Transient  indeed,  as  is  the  fleeting  hour, 
And  yet  the  seed  of  an  immortal  flower ; 
Design'd  in  honor  of  his  endless  love, 
To  fill  with  fragrance  his  abode  above ; 
No  trifle,  howsoever  short  it  seem. 
And,  howsoever  shadowy,  no  dream; 
lu  value,  what  no  thought  can  ascertain, 
Nor  all  an  angel's  eloquence  explain. 
Mc    deal  with  life  as  children  with  their  play. 
Who  first  misuse,  then  cast  their  toys  away ; 
Live  to  no  sober  purpose,  and  cx>ntend 
That  their  Creator  had  no  serious  end. 
When  Ood  and  man  stand  opposite  in  view. 
Man's  disappointment  must  of  course,  ensue. 
The  just  Creator  condescends  to  write, 
In  beams  of  inextinguishable  light. 
His  names  of  wisdom  goodness  power  and  love. 
On  all  that  blooms  below,  or  shines  above ; 
To  catch  the  wandering  notice  of  mankind. 
And  teach  the  workl  if  not  perversely  blind, 


His  gracious  attributes,  and  prove  the  share 
His  offspring  hold  in  his  paternal  care. 
If  led  from  earthly  things  to  things  divine. 
His  creature  thwart  not  nis  august  design, 
Then  praise  is  heard  instead  ot  reasonmg  pride, 
And  captious  cavil  and  complaint  subside. 
Nature,  emplc^'d  in  her  allotted  place. 
Is  handmaid  to  the  purposes  of  ^ace ; 
By  good  vouchsafed  makes  known  superior  good, 
And  bliss  not  seen  by  blessings  understood : 
That  bliss,  rcveal'd  in  scripture,  with  a  glow 
Bright  as  the  covenant-ensuring  bow. 
Fires  all  his  feelings  with  a  noble  scorn 
Of  sensual  evil,  and  thus  Hope  is  bom. 

Hope  sets  the  stamp  of  vani^  on  all 
That  men  have  deeili'd  substantial  since  the 

fall. 
Yet  has  the  wondrous  virtue  to  educe 
From  emptiness  itself  a  real  use ; 
And  while  she  takes,  as  at  a  father's  hand. 
What  health  and  sober  appetite  demand, 
From  fading  good  derives,  with  chemic  art, 
That  lasting  happiness,  a  thankful  heart. 
Hope,  with  uplifted  foot,  set  free  firom  eaith, 
Pants  for  the  place  of  her  ethereal  birth, 
On  steady  wings  sails  through  the  immense  abyss, 
Plucks  amaranthine  joys  f^om  bowers  of  bliss, 
And  crowns  the  soul,  while  yet  a  mourner  here. 
With  wreaths  like  those  triumphant  spirits  wear. 
Hope,  as  an  anchor,  firm  and  sure,  holds  fast 
The  Christian  vessel,  and  defies  the  blast. 
Hope !  nothing  else  can  nourish  and  secure 
His  new-bom  virtues,  and  preserve  him  pure. 
Hope !  let  the  wretch,  once  conscious  of  the  joy, 
Whom  now  despairing  agonies  destroy, 
Speak,  for  he  can,  and  none  so  well  as  he, 
What  treasures  centre,  what  delights,  in  thee. 
Had  he  the  gems,  the  spices,  and  the  land. 
That  boasts  the  treasure,  all  at  his  command ; 
The  fragrant  ffrove,  the  inestimable  mine, 
Were  light,  wnen  weigh'd  against  one  smile  of 
thine. 

Though  clasp'd  and  cradled  in  his  nurse's  arms 
He  shines  with  all  a  cherab's  artless  charms, 
Man  is  the  genuine  offspring  of  revolt, 
Stubborn  and  sturdy,  a  wild  ass's  colt ; 
His  passions,  like  the  watery  stores  that  sleep 
Beneath  the  smiling  surface  of  the  deep, 
Wait  but  the  lashes  of  a  wintry  storm, 
To  fh)wn  and  roar,  and  shake  his  feeble  form. 
From  infancy  through  childhood's  giddy  maie, 
Froward  at  school,  and  fVetfbl  in  his  phiys. 
The  puny  tyrant  bums  to  subjugate 
The  tree  repubtic  of  the  whip-gig  state. 
If  one  his  equal  in  athletic  mune. 
Or,  more  provoking  still,  of  nobler  name, 
Dare  step  across  his  arbitrary  views, 
An  Iliad,  only  not  in  verse,  ensues : 
The  little  Greeks  look  trembling  at  the  scales. 
Till  the  best  tongue  or  heaviest  hand  prevails. 

Now  see  him  launch'd  into  the  world  at  large ; 
If  priest,  supinel3r  droning  o'er  his  chame, 
Their  fleece  his  pillow,  and  his  weekly  drawl. 
Though  short,  too  long,  the  price  he  pa3rs  for  all 
If  lawyer,  loud  whatever  cause  he  plead. 
But  proudest  of  the  worst,  if  that  succeed. 
Perhaps  a  grave  ph3rsican,  gathering  fees, 
Punctually  paid  for  lengthening  out  disease ; 
No  Cotton,  whose  humanity  sheds  rays, 
That  make  superior  skill  his  second  praise. 
If  arms  engsjge  him.  he  devotes  to  sport 
His  date  of  life  so  likely  to  be  short; 
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A  soldier  may  be  anything  if  brave, 
So  may  a  tradesman,  if  not  quite  a  knave. 
Such  stuff  the  world  is  made  of;  and  mankind, 
To  passion,  interest,  pleasure,  whim,  resign'd, 
Insist  on,  as  if  each  were  his  own  pope, 
Forgiveness,  and  the  privilege  of  hope ; 
But  conscience,  in  some  awtul  silent  hour, 
When  captivating  lusts  have  lost  their  power, 
Perhaps  when  sickness,  or  some  fearful  dream, 
Reminds  him  of  religion,  hated  theme  ! 
Starts  from  the  down,  on  which  she  lately  slept, 
And  tells  of  laws  despised,  at  least  not  kept; 
Shows  with  a  pointing  finger,  but  no  noise, 
A  pale  procession  of  past  sinful  joys, 
All  witnesses  of  blessings  foully  scorn 'd, 
And  life  abused,  and  not*to  be  suborn'd. 
Mark  these,  she  says ;  these,  summoned  firom  afar, 
Begin  their  march  to  meet  thee  at  the  bar ; 
There  find  a  Judge  inexorably  just, 
And  perish  there  as  all  presumption  must. 
Peace  be  to  those  (such  peace  as  earth  can 
give) 
Who  live  in  pleasure,  dead  e'en  while  they  live ; 
Bom  capable  indeed  of  heavenly  truth  ; 
But  down  to  latest  age,  from  earliest  youth, 
Their  mind  a  wilderness  through  want  of  care, 
The  plough  of  wisdom  never  entering  there. 
Peace  (if  insensibility  may  claim 
A  right  to  the  meek  honors  of  her  name) 
To  men  of  pedigree,  their  noble  race, 
Emulous  always  of  the  nearest  place 
To  any  throne,  except  the  throne  of  ^ace. , 
Let  cottagers  and  unenlightened  swams 
Revere  the  laws  they  dream  that  Heaven  ordains ; 
Resort  on  Sundays  to  the  house  of  prayer, 
And  ask,  and  fancy  they  find,  blessings  there. 
Themselves,  perhaps,  when  weary  they  retreat 
To  enjoy  cool  nature  in  a  country  seat. 
To  exchange  the  centre  of  a  thousand  trades, 
For  clumps,  and  lawns,  and  temples,  and  cas- 
cades, 
May  now  and  then  their  velvet  cushions  take, 
Ana  seem  to  pray  for  good  example  sake ; 
Judging,  in  cnanty  no  doubt,  the  town 
Pious  enough,  and  having  need  of  none. 
Kind  souls  Ito  teach  their  tenantry  to  prixe 
What  they  themselves,  without  remorse,  despise : 
Nor  hope  have  they,  nor  fear,  of  aught  to  come. 
As  well  for  them  had  prophecy  been  dumb ; 
They  could  have  held  the  conduct  they  pursue, 
Had  Paul  of  Tarsus  lived  and  died  a  Jew ; 
And  truth  proposed  to  reasoners  wise  as  they, 
Is  a  pearl  cast — completely  cast  away. 
They  die. — Death  lends  them,  pleased,  and  as 
in  sport. 
All  the  grim  honors  of  his  ghastly  court 
F\t  other  paintings  grace  the  chamber  now, 
W  here  late  we  saw  the  mimic  landscape  glow : 
Tl  e  hvuj  heralds  hang  the  sable  scene 
With  mournful  'scutcheons,  and  dim  lamps  be- 
tween; 
Proclaim  their  titles  to  the  crowd  around. 
But  they  that  wore  them  move  not  at  the  sound ; 
The  coronet,  placed  idly  at  their  head, 
Adds  nothing  now  to  the  degraded  dead. 
And  e'en  the  star,  that  glitters  on  the  bier. 
Can  only  say — Nobility  lies  here. 
Peace  to  all  such — 'twere  pity  to  offend, 
Bj  useless  censure,  whom  we  cannot  mend; 
Life  without  hope  can  close  but  in  despair. 
Twos  there  we  found  them,  and  must  leave  them 
there. 


As  when  two  pilgrims  in  a  finest  ttnij, 
Both  may  be  lost,  yet  each  in  his  owxk  waj; 
So  fares  it  with  the  multitudes  beguiled 
In  vain  opinion  s  waste  and  danserocu  wild ; 
Ten  thousand  rove  the  brakes  and  thorns  ubooc 
Some  eastward,  and  some  westward^  and  vl 
But  here,  alas !  the  fatal  difference  lie*,  [^"^nm$ 
Each  man's  belief  is  right  in  hb  own  eyes; 
And  he  that  blames  what  they  have  blindly  dioat 
Incurs  resentment  for  the  love  he  shows. 

Say.  botanist  within  whose  province  fidl 
The  cedar  and  the  hyssop  on  the  wall. 
Of  all  that  deck  the  lanes,  the  fields,  the  bosren, 
What  parts  the  kindred  tribes  of  we«ds  nai 

nowers  1 
Sweet  scent,  or  lovely  form,  or  both  oemhined. 
Distinguish  every  cultivated  kind ; 
The  want  of  both  denotes  a  meaner  breed. 
And  Chloe  from  her  garland  [Hcks  the  weedL 
Thus  hopes  of  every  sort,  whatever  wtct 
Esteem  tnem,  sow  them,  rear  them  and  ptiolact^ 
Tf  wild  in  nature,  and  not  duly  found, 
Gethsemane !  in  thy  aear  hallow'd  grtmnd. 
That  cannot  bear  the  blaze  of  Scripture  Ught. 
Nor  cheer  the  spirit,  nor  rclr««h  the  sisht. 
Nor  animate  the  soul  to  Christian  de«u  [weeda 
(Oh  cast  them  from  thee!)  are  weeds.  anaM 

Ethelred's  house,  the  centre  of  six  ways. 
Diverging  each  from  each,  like  equal  rays, 
Himself  as  bountilbl  as  April  rains, 
Lord  paramount  of  the  surrounding  plains, 
Woula  give  reUef  of  bed  and  board  to  none. 
But  guests  that  sought  it  in  the  anpointod  One ; 
And  they  might  enter  at  his  open  door, 
E'en  till  his  spacious  hall  would  hold  no  more. 
He  sent  a  servant  forth  by  every  rood. 
To  sound  his  horn  and  publish  it  abroad. 
That  all  might  mark — knight,  menial,  high  and 

low — 
An  ordnance  it  concem'd  them  much  to  know. 
If,  after  all,  some  headstrong  hardy  lout 
Would  disobey,  though  sure  to  be  shut  oat; 
Could  he  with  reason  murmur  at  hts  case. 
Himself  sole  author  of  his  own  disgrace  I 
No !  the  decree  was  just  and  without  flaw ; 
And  he  that  made  had  right  to  make  the  law ; 
His  sovereign  power  and  pleasure  unrestrain'd. 
The  wrong  was  his  who  wrongfully  complained. 

Yet  halt  mankind  maintain  a  churlish  striie 
With  him  the  Donor  of  eternal  Ufe, 
Because  the  deed,  by  which  his  love  confirms 
The  largess  he  bestows,  prescribe  the  terms. 
Comphance  with  his  will  your  lot  ensurea 
Accept  it  only,  and  the  boon  is  yours. 
And  sure  it  is  as  kind  to  smile  and  give. 
As  with  a  frown  to  say,  Do  this,  and  live. 
Love  is  not  pedlar's  trumpery,  bought  and  soLl ; 
He  will  give  freely,  or  he  will  withhold ; 
His  soul  abhors  a  mercenary  thought. 
And  him  as  deeply  who  abhors  it  not ; 
He  stipulates  indeed,  but  merely  this, 
That  man  will  freely  take  an  onbought  btiss. 
Will  trust  him  for  a  faithful  generous  pait^ 
Nor  set  a  price  upon  a  willing  heart 
Of  all  the  ways  that  seem  to  promise  fair. 
To  place  you  where  tus  saints  his  presence  shaie 
This  only  can ;  for  this  plain  cause,  expressed 
In  terms  as  plain — himself  has  shut  the  rest 
But  oh  the  strife,  the  bickering,  and  debate. 
The  tidings  of  unpurchased  heaven  cteate* 
The  flirted  &n,  the  bridle,  and  the 
All  speakers,  yet  all  language  at  a 
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From  stucco'd  walla  imart  argumento  rebound ; 
And  beaus,  adepts  in  evei3rthing  profound, 
Die  of  disdain,  or  whistle  off  the  sound. 
Such  is  the  clamor  of  rooks,  daws,  and  kites, 
The  explosion  of  the  levell'd  tube  excites,  [glade, 
Where  mouldering  abbey  walls  o'erhang  the 
And  oaks  coeval  spread  a  mournful  shade, 
The  screnming  nations,  hovering  in  mid  air, 
Loudly  re-«ent  the  stranger's  freedom  there. 
And  seem  to  warn  him  never  to  repeat 
His  bold  intrusion  on  their  dark  retreat. 

Adieu,  Vinosa  cries,  ere  ^et  he  sips 
The  purple  bumper  tremblmg  at  his  lips, 
Adieu  to  all  morality  !  if  grace 
Make  works  a  vain  ingredient  in  the  case. 
The  Christian  hope  is — Waiter,  draw  the  cork — 
If  I  mistake  not — Blockhead  !  with  a  fork !  — 
Without  good  works,  whatever  some  may  boast, 
Mere  folly  and  delusion — Sir,  your  toast. 
My  iirm  persuasion  is.  at  least  sometimes, 
That  Heaven  will  weigh  man's  virtues  and  his 

crimes 
With  nice  attention  in  a  righteous  scale, 
And  save  or  damn  as  these  or  those  prevail. 
I  plant  my  foot  upon  this  ground  of  trust, 
And  silence  every  fear  with — God  is  just 
But  if  perchance,  on  some  dull  drizzUng  day, 
A  thought  intrude,  that  says,  or  seems  to  say. 
If  thus  the  important  cause  is  to  be  tried, 
Suppose  the  beam  should  dip  on  the  wrong  side ; 
I  soon  recover  from  these  needless  frights. 
And — God  is  merciful — sets  ail  to  rights. 
Thus  bctweeh  justice,  as  my  prime  support, 
And  mercy,  fled  to  as  the  last  resort, 
I  glide  and  steal  along  with  heaven  in  view, 
And, — pardon  me,  the  bottle  stands  with  you. 

I  never  will  beheve,  the  Colonei  cries, 
The  sanguinary  schemes  that  some  devise. 
Who  moKe  the  good  Creator,  on  their  plan, 
A  being  of  bss  equity  than  man. 
If  appetite,  or  what  divines  call  lust, 
Whicn  men  comply  with,  e'en  because  they  mu^, 
Be  punish 'd  with  perdition,  who  is  pure  1 
Then  theirs,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  mme,  is  sure. 
If  sentence  of  eternal  pain  belong 
To  every  sudden  slip  and  transient  wrong, 
Then  Heaven  enjoins  the  fallible  and  frad 
A  hopeless  task,  and  damns  them  if  they  fail. 
My  creed,  (whatever  some  creed-makers  mean 
By  Athanasiau  nonsense,  or  Nicene,^ 
My  creed  is,  he  is  safe  that  docs  his  best. 
And  death's  a  doom  sufficient  for  the  rest. 

Ki(;ht,  says  an  ensign ;  and  for  aught  I  see. 
Your  faith  and  mine  substantially  agree ; 
Thr.  bent  of  every  man's  performance  here 
Is  to  diiu*harge  the  duties  of  his  sphere. 
A  lawyer  8  dealing  should  be  just  and  fair, 
Honesty  shines  with  great  advantage  there. 
Fasting  and  prayer  sit  well  upon  a  priest, 
A  decent  caution  and  reserve  at  least 
A  soldier's  best  is  courage  in  the  field, 
With  nothing  here  that  wants  to  be  conceal'd ; 
Manly  deportment,  gallant  easy,  gay ; 
A  hand  as  liberal  as  the  Ught  of  day. 
The  soldier  thus  endow'd.  who  never  shrinks. 
Nor  closets  up  his  thoughts,  whatc'er  he  thinks, 
Who  scorns  to  do  an  injury  by  stealth, 
Must  go  to  heaven — and  I  must  drink  his  health. 
Sir  Smug,  he  cries,  (for  lowest  at  the  board, 
Jost  made  fifth  chaplain  of  his  patron  lord. 
His  shoulders  witnessing  by  many  a  shrug 
Bow  much  hif  feelings  ioffered,  sat  Sir  Smug,) 


Your  ofiSce  is  to  winnow  false  from  true ;  [you  1 
Come,  prophet,  drink,  and  tell  us,  What  think 

Sighing  and  smiling  as  he  takes  his  glass. 
Which  they  that  woo  preferment,  rarely  pass, 
FalUble  man.  the  church-bred  youth  rephes. 
Is  still  found  fallible,  however  wise ; 
And  differing  judgments  serve  but  to  declare, 
That  truth  lies  somewhere,  if  we  knew  but  where. 
Of  all  it  ever  was  my  lot  to  read, 
Of  critics  now  alive  or  long  since  dead, 
The  book  of  all  the  world  that  charm'd  me  most 
Wfiw, — well-a-day,  the  title-page  was  lost ; 
The  writer  well  remarks,  a  heart  that  knows 
To  take  with  gratitude  what  Heaven  bestows, 
With  prudence  alwa;fs  ready  at  our  call. 
To  guide  our  use  of  it,  is  all  in  all. 
Doubtless  it  is.    To  which,  of  my  own  store, 
I  superadd  a  few  essentials  more  -, 
But  these,  excuse  the  liberty  I  take, 
I  waive  just  now,  for  conversation's  sake. 
Spoke  Ukc  an  oracle,  they  all  exclaim,      [name. 
And  add   Right  Reverend  to  Smug's  honor'd 

And  yet  our  lot  is  given  us  in  a  land 
Where  busy  arts  are  never  at  a  stand ; 
Where  science  points  her  telescopic  eye, 
Familiar  with  tne  wonders  of  the  sky ; 
Where  bold  inquiry,  diving  out  of  sight, 
Brings  many  a  precious  pearl  of  truth  to  light ; 
Where  nought  eludes  the  persevering  quest. 
That  fashion,  taste,  or  luxury  suggest 

But  above  all,  in  her  own  Ught  array'd. 
See  Mercy's  grand  apocalypse  display'd  ! 
The  sacred  book  no  longer  suffers  wrong, 
Bound  in  the  fitters  of  an  unknown  tongue ; 
But  speaks  with  plainness  art  could  never  mend, 
What  simplest  minds  can  soonest  comprehend. 
God  gives  the  word,  the  preachers  throng  around, 
Live  from  his  Ups,  and  spread  the  glorious  sound ; 
That  sound  bespeaks  salvation  on  her  way ; 
The  trumpet  of  a  Ufe-restoring  day ; 
'Tis  heara  where  England's  eastern  glory  shines, 
And  in  the  gulfs  of  her  Comubian  mines. 
And  still  it  spreads.     See  Oermany  send  forth 
Her  sons*  to  pour  it  on  the  farthest  north : 
Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 
The  rage  and  rigor  of  a  polar  sky. 
And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sharon's  rose 
On  icy  plains,  and  in  eternal  snows. 

O  blest  within  the  inclosure  of  your  rocks. 
Not  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  flocks ; 
Nor  fertilizing  streams  your  fields  divide, 
That  show,  reversed,  the  villas  on  their  side ; 
No  groves  have  ye ;  no  cheerfVil  sound  of  bird, 
Or  voice  of  turtle,  in  your  land  is  heard  ; 
Nor  grateAil  eglantine  regales  the  smell 
Of  those  that  walk  at  evening  where  ye  dwell; 
But  Winter,  arm'd  with  terrors  here  unknown, 
Sits  absolute  on  his  unshaken  throne ; 
Piles  up  his  stores  amidst  the  frozen  waste, 
And  bids  the  mountains  he  has  built  stand  fast ; 
Beckons  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
From  happier  scenes  to  make  your  land  a  yrey  ^ 
Proclaims  the  soil  a  conquest  he  has  won, 
And  scorns  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 
— Yet  truth  is  yours,  remote,  unenvied  isle ! 
And  peace  the  genuine  offspring  of  her  smile ; 
The  pride  of  letter'd  ignorance  that  binds 
In  chains  of  error  oor  accompKsh'd  minds, 
That  decks,  with  all  the  splendor  of  the  true, 
A  false  religion,  is  unknown  to  you. 

*  The  Morsvisa  mlasioiMriM  io  GreeoloiML— 8ss 
Krantz. 
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Nature  indeed  vouchsafes  for  our  delight 
The  sweet  vicissitudes  of  day  and  ni^ht ; 
Soft  airs  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
Field,  fruit,  and  flower,  and  every  creature  here; 
But  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fires  the  skies 
Have  risen  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes, 
That  shoot  into  your  darkest  caves  the  day, 
Prom  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away. 

Here  see  the  encouragement  grace  gives  to  vice, 
The  dire  eflect  of  mercy  without  price  !         [art, 
What  were  they  1  what  some  fools  are  made  by 
They  were  by  nature,  atheists,  head  and  heart. 
The  gross  idolatry  blUid  heathens  teach 
Was  too  refined  for  them,  beyond  their  reach. 
Not  e'en  the  glorious  sun,  though  men  revere 
The  monarch  most  that  seldom  will  appear. 
And  though  his  beams,  that  quicken  where  they 

shine, 
May  claim  some  right  to  be  esteem^  divine, 
Not  e'en  the  sun,  desirable  as  rare, 
Could  bend  one  knee,  engage  one  votary  there ; 
They  were,  what  base  creduuty  beUeves  [thieves. 
True    Christians    are,    dissemblers,  drunkards. 
The  full  gorged  savage,  at  his  nauseous  feast 
Spent  half  the  darkness,  and  snored  out  the  rest, 
Was  one,  whom  justice,  on  an  equal  plan, 
Denouncing  death  upon  the  sins  of  man, 
Might  almost  have  indulged  with  an  escape. 
Chargeable  only  with  a  human  shape. 

What  are  they  now  1 — Morality  may  spare 
Her  grave  concern,  her  kind  suspicions  taere  ; 
The  wretch,  who  once  sang  wildly,  danced,  and 

lau^h'd, 
And  suck'd  in  dizzy  madness  with  his  draught. 
Has  wept  a  silent  flood,  reversed  his  ways. 
Is  sober,  meek,  benevolent,  and  prays, 
Feeds  sparingly,  communicates  nis  store. 
Abhors  the  craft  he  boasted  of  before, 
And  he  that  stole  has  leam'd  to  steal  no  more. 
Well  spake  the  prophet,  Let  the  desert  sing, 
Where  sprang  the  tnorn,  the  spiry  fir  shall  spring, 
And  where  unsightly  and  rank  thistles  grew, 
Shall  grow  the  myrtle  and  luxuriant  vew. 

Qo  now,  and  with  important  tone  demand 
On  what  foundation  virtue  is  to  stand, 
If  self-exalting  claims  be  tum'd  adrift, 
And  grace  be  ^ace  indeed,  and  life  a  gift ; 
The  poor  reclami'd  inhabitant,  his  eyes 
Glistening  at  once  with  pity  and  surprise. 
Amazed  that  shadows  should  obscure  the  sight 
Of  one  whose  birth  was  in  a  land  of  light, 
Shall  answer,  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  has  set  me  fVee. 
And  made  all  pleasures  else  mere  dross  to  me. 

These,  amidst  scenes  as  waste  as  if  denied 
The  common  care  that  waits  on  all  beside. 
Wild  as  if  nature  there,  void  of  all  good, 
Play'd  only  gambols  in  a  fVantic  m<Md, 
(Yet    charge  not  heavenly  skill  with  having 

plann'd 
A  plaything  world,  unworthy  of  his  hand  ;) 
Can  see  his  love,  though  secret  evil  lurks 
In  all  we  touch,  stamp  d  plainly  on  his  works ; 
Deem  life  a  blessing  with  its  numerous  woes, 
Nor  spurn  away  a  gift  a  God  bestows. 
Hard  task  indeed  o  er  arctic  seas  to  roam  t 
Is  hope  exotic  ?  grows  it  not  at  home  1 
Yes,  but  an  object,  bright  as  orient  mom, 
May  press  the  eye  too  closely  to  be  borne ; 
I  j  A  distant  virtue  we  can  all  confess, 
j  j  It  hurts  oar  pride,  and  moves  our  envy,  less. 

Leuconomui  (beneath  well-sounding  Greek 
I  slur  a  name  a  poet  must  not  speak) 


Stood  pilloried  on  infamy's  hifh  stage. 

And  bore  the  pelting  scorn  oftialf  an 

The  very  butt  of  slander,  and  the  blot 

For  every  dart  that  malice  ever  shot. 

The  man  that  mention 'd  him  at  once  Hiiimiiw  d 

All  mercy  from  his  lips,  and  sneer'd  ax»d  hns'^l : 

His  crimes  were  such  as  Sodom  never  knevr. 

And  perjury  stood  up  to  swear  all  true  ; 

His  aun  was  mischief,  and  his  zeal  prcieace. 

His  speech  rebelUon  against  common  aezMe ; 

A  knave,  when  tried  on  honesty's  plain  rule  ; 

And  when  by  that  of  reason,  a  mere  £»al  -, 

The  world's  best  comfort  was,  his  doom  wa«  paas*4; 

Die  when  he  might,  he  must  be  danun'd  at  bdL 

Now,  Truth,  perform  thine  office ;  «ra.ft  asiiis 
The  curtain  drawn  by  prejudice  and  prida. 
Reveal  (the  man  is  deaid)  to  wondering  eyes 
This  more  than  monster  in  his  proper  ^uise. 
He  lov'd  the  world  that  hated  him  j  the  tcaf 
That  dropp'd  upon  his  Bible  was  axneere  : 
Assail'd  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  stitle, 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  Hfe  ; 
And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart^ 
Had  each  a  brother  s  interest  in  his  heart. 
Paul's  love  of  Christ,  and  steadiness  unbribed. 
W^ere  copied  close  in  him,  and  well  tranarribexL 
He  followed  Paul ;  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame. 
His  apostolic  charity  the  same. 
Like  him.  crossed  cheerftilly  tompestuooa 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and 
Like  him  lie  labor'd,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suffered  shame  where'er  he  went. 
Blush,  calumny !  and  write  upon  Mis  toia»b. 
If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  thee  room. 
Thy  deep  repentance  oi'  thy  thousand  lies,  [wku 
Which,  aim  d  at  him,  have  pierced  the  oflTendtd 
And  say,  Blowout  my  sin,  confess'd,  deplored. 
Against  thine  image,  in  thy  saint,  O  Lord  ! 

No  blinder  bigot.  I  maintain  it  still,  [will 

Than  he  who  must  have  pleasure,  come  srhai 
He  laughs,  whatever  weapon  Truth  may  draw. 
And  deems  her  sharp  artillery  mere  straw ; 
Scripture  indeed  is  plain ;  but  GK>d  and  he 
On  scripture  ground  are  sure  to  diaagivje  . 
Some  wiser  rule  must  teach  him  how  to  lire^ 
Than  this  his  Maker  has  seen  fit  to  give ; 
Supple  and  flexible  as  Indian  bane. 
To  take  the  bend  hb  appetites  ordain ; 
Contrived  to  suit  fVail  nature's  crasy  case. 
And  reconcile  his  lusts  with  saving  grace. 
By  this,  with  nice  precision  of  design. 
He  draws  upon  life's  map  a  zig-zag  line. 
That  shows  how  far  'tis  saf^  to  folbw  sin, 
And  where  his  danger  and  God's  wrath  b^in. 
By  this  he  forms,  as  pleased  he  sports  aloo;^ 
His  well-poised  estimate  of  right  and  wrong ; 
And  finds  the  modish  manners  of  the  day. 
Though  loose,  as  harmless  as  an  infknt's  play. 

Buud  by  whatever  plan  caprice  decrees. 
With  what  materials,  on  what  ground  you  please ; 
Your  hope  shall  stand  unblamed,  perhaps  ad- 
mired, 
If  not  that  hope  the  scripture  has  requiiod. 
The  strange  conceits,  vain  proJActa.  and 

dreams. 
With  which  hypocrisy  forever  teemsv 
f Thoug[h  other  follies  strike  the  pobfie  tjt^ 
And  raise  a  laugh^  {mu»  unmoksted  by ; 
But  if,  unblameabie  in  word  and  tbougfal» 
A  MAN  arise,  a  man  whom  God  has  taiaglit, 
With  aU  EUiah's  dignity  of  tone. 
And  all  the  love  of  the  beloved  John, 
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To  storm  the  citadels  they  build  in  air,     [spare ; 
And   smite  the  untemper'd  wall  'tis  death  to 
To  sweep  away  all  refuges  of  lies, 
And  place,  instead  of  quirks  themselves  devise, 
Lama  sabacthani  before  their  eyes, 
To  prove  that  without  Christ  all  gain  is  loss, 
AU  nope  despair,  that  stands  not  on  his  cross ; 
Except  the  lew  his  God  may  have  impressed, 
A  tenfold  frenzy  seizes  all  the  rest.  [least. 

Throughout  mankind,  the  Christian  kind  at 
There  dwells  a  consciousness  in  every  breast, 
That  folly  ends  where  genuine  hope  be^ns, 
And  he  that  finds  his  heaven  must  lose  nis  sins. 
Nature  opposes,  with  her  utmost  force, 
This  riving  stroke,  this  ultimate  divorce : 
And,  while  Religion  seems  to  be  her  view, 
Hates  with  a  deep  sincerity  the  true  : 
For  this,  of  all  that  ever  influenced  man, 
Since  Abel  worshipp'd,  or  the  world  began, 
This  only  spares  no  lust,  admits  no  plea. 
But  makes  him,  if  at  all,  completely  free ; 
Sounds  forth  the  signal,  as  she  mounts  her  car. 
Of  an  eternal,  universol  war ; 
RejecU  all  treaty,  penetrates  all  wiles, 
Scorns  with  the  same  indifference  frowns  and 

smiles ; 
Drives  through  the  realms  of  sin,  where  riot  reels. 
And    grinds  his  crown  beneath    her   burning 

wheels ! 
Hence  all  that  b  in  man,  pride,  passion,  art. 
Powers  of  the  mind,  and  feelings  of  the  heart. 
Insensible  of  truth's  almighty  cnarms, 
Starts  at  her  first  approach,  and  sounds  to  arms ! 
While  Bigotry,  with  well  dissembled  fears, 
His  eyes  shut  fast,  his  fingers  in  his  ears, 
Mighty  to  parry  and  push  by  God's  word 
With  senseless  noise,  nia  argument  the  sword, 
Pretends  a  zeal  for  godliness  and  ^ace, 
And  spits  abhorrence  in  the  Christian's  fare. 

Parent  of  Hope,  immortal  Truth !  make  known 
Thy  deathless  wreaths  and  triumphs  all  thine 

own : 
The  silent  progress  of  thy  power  is  such, 
Thy  means  so  feeble,  and  despised  so  much, 
That  few  believe  the  wonders  thou  hast  wrought 
And  none  can  teach  them  but  whom  thou  hust 

taught. 
Oh  see  me  sworn  to  serve  thee,  and  command 
A  painter's  skill  into  a  poet's  hand  ! 
That,  while  I  trembling  trace  a  work  divine, 
Fancy  may  stand  aloof  from  the  design, 
And  ught  and  shade,  and  every  stroke,  be  thine. 

If  ever  tliou  host  felt  another's  pain. 
If  ever  when  he  sighed  hast  sighed  again. 
If  ever  on  thy  eyehd  stood  the  tear 
That  pity  had  engender'd,  drop  one  here. 
This  man  was  happy — had  the  world's  good  word. 
And  with  it  every  joy  it  can  o fiord ; 
Friendship  anil  love  seera'd  tenderly  at  strife. 
Which  most  should  sweeten  his  untroubled  Ufe ; 
politely  Icam'd,  and  of  a  gentle  rare. 
Gk>od  breetling  and  good  sense  gave  all  a  grace. 
And  whether  at  the  toilette  of  the  fair 
He  laugh 'd  and  trificd,  made  him  welcome  there, 
Or,  if  in  mascubne  debate  he  shared, 
Knsured  him  mute  attention  and  regard. 
Alas,  how  changed  I     CxpreA4ive  of  his  mind, 
ffit  eyes  are  sunk,  arms  folded,  head  reclined ; 
ThoM  awful  syllables,  hell,  death,  and  sin,  [in ; 
Though  whisprr'd,  plainly  tell  what  works  with- 
That  conscience  there  performs  her  proper  part, 
And  writes  a  doomsday  sentence  on  his  heart ! 


Forsaking  and  forsaken  of  all  friends, 
He  now  perceives  where  earthly  pleasure  ends  j 
Hard  task !  for  one  who  lately  knew  no  care, 
And  harder  still  as  learnt  beneath  despair ! 
His  hours  no  longer  pass  unmarked  away, 
A  dark  importance  saddens  every  day  ; 
He  hears  the  notice  of  the  clock,  perplex'd 
And  cries,  Perhaps  eternity  strikes  next ! 
Sweet  music  is  no  longer  music  here, 
And  laughter  sounds  like  madness  in  his  ear: 
His  grief  the  world  of  all  her  power  disarms; 
Wine  has  no  taste,  and  beauty  has  no  charms : 
God's  holy  word,  once  trivial  m  his  view, 
Now  by  the  voice  of  his  experience  true, 
Seems,  as  it  is,  the  fountain  whence  alone 
Must  spring  that  hope  he   pants  to  make  his 

own. 
Now  let  the  bright  reverse  be  known  abroad ; 
Say  man's  a  worm,  and  power  belongs  to  God. 
As  when  a  felon,  whom  his  country's  laws 
Have  justly  doom'd  for  some  atrocious  cause. 
Expects,  in  darkness  and  heart-chilling  fears, 
The  shameful  close  of  all  his  misspent  years  \ 
If  chance,  on  heavy  pinions  slowly  borne, 
A  tempest  usher  in  the  dreaded  mom, 
Upon  his  dungeon  walls  the  lightning  play, 
The  thunder  seems  to  summon  him  away ; 
The  warder  ot  the  door  his  key  applies. 
Shoots  back  the  bolt,  and  all  nis  courage  dies: 
If  then,  just  then,  all  thoughts  of  merc)r  lost 
When  Hope,  long  lingering,  at  last  yields  the 

ghost. 
The  sound  of  pardon  pierce  his  startled  ear, 
He  drops  at  once  his  fetters  and  his  fear ; 
A  transport  glows  in  all  he  looks  and  speaks. 
And  the  first  thankful  tears  bedew  his  cheeks. 
Joy,  far  superior  joy,  that  much  outweighs 
The  comfort  of  a  few  poor  added  days, 
Invades,  possesses,  ana  o'erwhelms  the  soul 
Of  him,  whom  Hope  has  with  u  touch  made 

whole. 
'Tis  heaven,  all  heaven,  descending  on  the  wings 
Of  the  glad  legions  of  the  King  of  kings; 
'Tis  more — 'tis  God  difl*used  throuj;h  every  part, 
*Tis  God  him«»elf  triumphant  m  his  heart. 
O  welcome  now  the  sun's  once  hated  light, 
His  noonday  b^ams  were  never  half  so  bright. 
Not  kindreif  minds  alone  are  call'd  to  employ 
Their  hours,  their  days,  in  listening  to  hb  joy ; 
Unconscious  nature,  all  that  he  surveys, 
Rocks,  groves,  and  streams  must  join  him  in  his 

praise. 
These  are  thy  glorious  works  eternal  Truth, 
The  scoflf  of  wither'd  age  and  beardless  youth; 
These  move  the  censure  and  illiberal  grin 
Of  fools  that  hate  thee  and  del'iglit  in  sin : 
But  these  shall  last  when  night  has  quench'd  the 

pole, 
And  heav'n  is  all  departed  as  a  scroll. 
And  when,  as  Justice  has  long  since  decreed, 
This  earth  shall  blaze,  and  u  new  world  succeed. 
Then  these  thy  glorious  works,  and  they  who 

share 
That  hope  which  can  alone  exclude  despair. 
Shall  live  exempt  fVom  weakness  and  decay, 
The  brightest  wonders  of  an  endless  day. 

Happy  the  bard  (if  that  fair  name  belong 
To  him  that  blends  no  fable  with  his  song) 
Whose  lines,  uniting,  by  an  honest  art. 
The  faithful  monitor's  and  poet's  part, 
Seek  to  delight,  that  they  may  mend  mankind, 
And,  while  tney  captivate  in&rm  the  mind : 
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I  Still  happier,  if  he  till  a  thankfhl  soiL 
I  And  iiruii  reward  hid  honorable  toil : 
But  happier  far,  who  comfoit  those  that  wait 
To  hear  plain  truth  at  Jadah's  hallow'd  gate : 
Their  language  fdmple,  as  their  manners  meek, 
No  iihinihg  ornaments  have  they  to  seek ; 


Nor  labor  they,  nor  time,  nor  talents, 
In  sorting  flowers  to  suit  a  fickle  tasle ; 
But,  white  they  speak  the  wisdom  of  the 
Which  ait  can  only  darken  and  dimue. 
The  abundant  harvest,  recompense  divine. 
Repays  their  work — the  gleaning  only  mine. 


«^>^^^>/>^< 
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Qua  nihil  majos  melinsre  territ 

Fata  donavftre,  bonique  diri;  

Nee  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  anrmn 
TemfKNTS  prtflcum. 

Hoa.  lib.  iT.  Ode  9L 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

IiiTocatioii  to  Charitf— Social  tie»— Tribute  to  the  bo- 
mai^ty  of  Captain  Cook— His  character  contrasted  with 
Uiat  of  Cortez,  the  coDqoeror  of  Mexico— Degradation 
of  Spain— Purpose  of  commerce— Gifts  of  art— The 
slave-trade  and  alaverj— Slavery  unnatural  and  un- 
christian- The  duty  of  abating  the  woes  of  that  state, 
and  of  enlightening  the  mind  of  the  slave,  enforced- 
Apostrophe  to  Liberty— Charity  of  Howard— Pursuits 
of  philosophy- Reason  learns  nothing  aright  without 
the  lamp  of  Revelation- True  charity  the  ot&prlnK  of 
divine  truth— Supposed  case  of  a  blind  nation  and  an 
optician— Portrait  of  Charity— Beauty  of  the  Apostle's 
definition  of  it— Alms  as  tlie  means  of  lulling  con-  , 
science— Pride  and  ontenlation  motives  of  charity- 
Character  of  satire— True  charity  Inculcaled— Chris- 
tian charity  should  be  universal— Happy  effects  that 
would  result  from  universal  charity. 

Fairest  and  foremost  of  the  train  that  wait 
On  man's  most  dignified  and  happiest  state, 
Whether  we  name  thee  Charity  or  Love, 
Chief  grace  below,  and  all  in  all  above, 
Prosper  (I  press  thee  with  a  powerful  plea) 
A  task  I  venture  on,  impell'd  by  thee  : 
Oh  never  seen  but  in  thy  blest  effects. 
Or  felt  but  in  the  soul  that  heaven  selects ; 
Who  seeks  to  praise  thee,  and  to  make  thee  known 
To  other  hearts,  must  have  thee  in  his  own. 
Come,  prompt  me  with  benevolent  desires, 
Teach  me  to  kindle  at  thy  gentle  fires. 
And,  though  disgraced  and  slighted,  to  redeem 
A  poet's  name,  by  making  thee  the  theme. 

Grod.  working  ever  on  a  social  plan, 
By  various  ties  attaches  man  to  man : 
He  made  at  first,  though  free  and  unconfined, 
One  man  the  common  father  of  the  kind  ; 
That  every  tribe,  though  placed  as  he  sees  best, 
Where  seas  or  deserts  part  them  firom  the  rest, 
Difiering  in  language,  manners,  or  in  face, 
Might  ieei  themselves  allied  to  all  the  race. 
When  Cook— lamented,  and  with  tears  as  just 
As  ever  mingled  with  heroic  dust — 
Steer'd  Britain's  oak  into  a  world  unknown, 
And  in  his  country's  glory  sought  his  own, 
Wherever  he  found  man  to  nature  true, 
The  rights  of  man  were  sacred  in  his  view : 
He  so^ed  with  gifts,  and  greeted  with  a  smile, 
The  simple  native  of  the  new-found  ble ; 
He  spum'd  the  wretoh  that  slighted  or  withstood 
The  tender  aigoment  of  kindred  blood ; 


Nor  would  endure  that  any  should  control 
His  fireebom  brethren  of  the  southern  pole. 
But,  though  some  nobler  minds  a  law  respeeC« 
That  none  shall  with  impunity  neglect, 
In  baser  souls  unnumber'd  evils  meet. 
To  thwart  its  influence,  and  its  end  defeat. 
While  Cook  is  loved  for  savage  lives  he  saved!. 
See  Cortez  odious  for  a  world  enslaved !    [th«ii. 
Where  wast  thou  then,  sweet  Charity  %  wbca« 
Thou  tutelary  friend  of  helpless  men  '^ 
Wast  thou  in  monkish  cells  and  nunneries  feand. 
Or  building  hosfntab  on  English  cround  ? 
No. — Mammon  makes  the  world  his  legatee 
Through   fear,  not  love;   and   Heaven  abhon 

the  fee. 
Wherever  found,  (and  all  men  need  thy  care.) 
Nor  age  nor  infancy  could  find  thee  there. 
The  hand  that  slew  till  it  could  slay  no  man 
Was  glued  to  the  sword-hilt  with  Indian  gore. 
Their  prince,  as  justly  seated  on  his  throne 
As  vain  imperial  Philip  on  his  own, 
Trick'd  out  of  all  his  royalty  by  art. 
That  stripp'd  him  bare,  and  broke  hs  hooot 

heart, 
Died,  by  the  sentence  of  a  shaven  prte^ 
For  scorning  what  they  taught  him  to  df'test 
How  dark  the  veil  that  intercepts  the  blAze 
Of  Heaven's  mysterious  purposes  and  ways! 
GK>d  stood  not.  though  he  secm'd  to  stand,  akwf; 
And  at  this  hour  the  conqueror  feel«  th*'  proof; 
The  wreath  he  won  drew  down  an  tnstant  cnrte. 
The  fretting  plagtie  is  in  the  public  pnrst 
The  canker'u  spoil  corrodes  the  pining  ftate. 
Starved  by  that  indolence  their  mines  create. 

Oh  coulJ  their  ancient  Incas  rise  ajjain. 
How  would  they  take  up  Israel's  taunting  strain! 
Art  thou  too  fallen  Iberia  1     Do  we  are 
The  robber  and  the  murderer  weak  a«  we  1 
Thou,  that  haat  wasted  earth  and  darrd  despiM 
Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skiea. 
Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 
Low  m  toe  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 
We  come  with  joy  (Vom  our  eternal  re«t 
To  see  the  oppressor  in  his  torn  oppreas'd. 
Art  thou  the  god.  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 
RoU'd  over  all  our  desolated  land, 
Shook  principalittes  and  kingdoms  down 
And  made  the  mountains  tn^blo  at  his  tnmn  1 
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The  flwofd  shall  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers, 
And  waste  them,  as  thy  sword  has  wasted  ours. 
'Tis  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  lUlfils, 
And  vengeance  executes  what  justice  wills. 

Again — the  band  of  comincrdk  was  designed 
To  associate  all  the  branches  of  mankind ; 
And  if  a  boundless  plenty  be  the  robe, 
Trade  is  the  golden  girdle  of  the  globe. 
Wise  to  promote  whatever  end  he  means, 
Giod  opens  fruitAiI  Nature's  various  scenes : 
Each  climate  needs  what  other  climes  produce, 
And  offers  something  to  the  general  use ; 
No  land  but  listens  to  the  common  call, 
And  in  return  receives  supply  &om  all. 
This  genial  intercourse,  and  mutual  aid, 
Cheers  what  were  else  a  universal  shade, 
Calls  nature  from  her  ivy-mantled  den, 
And  softens  human  rock- work  into  men. 
Ingenious  Art.  with  her  expressive  face, 
Step:)  forth  to  fashion  and  refine  the  race ; 
Not  only  fills  necessity's  demand, 
But  overcharges  her  capacious  hand : 
Capricious  taste  itself  can  crave  no  more 
Than  she  supplies  fVom  her  abounding  store: 
She  strikes  out  all  that  luxury  can  asK, 
And  gains  new  vigor  at  her  endless  task. 
HciB  is  the  spacious  arch,  the  shapely  spire. 
The  painter's  pencil,  and  the  poet  s  lyre ; 
From  her  the  canvas  borrows  light  and  shade, 
And  verse,  more  lasting,  hues  that  never  fade. 
She  guides  the  finger  o'er  the  dancing  keys, 
Gives  difficulty  all  the  grace  of  ease, 
And  pours  a  torrent  of  sweet  notes  around 
Fast  ns  the  thirsting  ear  can  drink  the  sound. 

These  are  the  gifts  of  art ;  and  art  thrives  most 
■VVhf  re  Commerce  has  enrich'd  the  busy  coast; 
He  catches  all  improvements  in  his  fiignt, 
Spreads  foreign  wonders  in  his  country's  sight. 
Imports  what  others  have  invented  well, 
And  stirs  his  own  to  match  them,  or  excel. 
'Til?  thus  reciprocating  each  with  each, 
Alternately  the  nations  learn  and  teach ; 
While  Providence  enjoins  to  every  soul 
A  union  with  the  vast  terraqueous  whole. 

Heaven  speed  the  canvas,  gallantiy  unftirl'd 
To  furnish  and  acc?mmodate  a  world, 
To  give  the  pole  the  produce  of  the  sun. 
And  knit  the  unsocial  climates  into  one. 
Soft  airs  and  gentle  heavings  of  the  wave 
Impel  the  fleet  whose  errand  is  to  save. 
To  sucx!or  wasted  re  rions,  and  replace 
The  smile  of  opulonco  in  sorrow's  face. 
Let  nothing  adven>e,  notiiing  un foreseen, 
Impede  the  bark  that  ploughs  tho  deep  serene, 
Charged  with  a  freight  transcending  in  its  worth 
The  gems  of  India.  Nature's  rarest  oirth, 
That  flies,  like  Gabriel  on  his  Lord's  commands, 
A  herald  ot'  God's  love  to  pa^an  lands ! 
But  all !  what  wish  can  prosper,  or  what  prayer. 
For  merchants  rich  in  cargcs  of  despair. 
Who  drive  a  loathsome  trafHc,  gauge,  and  span, 
And  buy  the  muscles  and  the  bones  of  man  1 
The  tender  tics  of  father,  husband,  friend, 
All  bonds  of  nature  in  that  moment  end ; 
And  each  endures,  while  yet  he  draws  his  breath, 
A  stroke  as  Oital  as  the  scythe  of  death. 
ThfJ  sable  warrior,  lirantic  with  regret 
or  her  he  loves,  and  never  can  forget, 
Loses  in  tears  the  far-receding  shore,        [more ; 
But  not  the  thought  that  they  must  meet  no 
Deprived  of  her  and  iVeedom  at  a  blow, 
What  has  he  left  that  he  can  yet  forego  ? 


Yes,  to  deep  sadness  sullenly  resigned. 
He  feels  his  body's  bondage  in  his  mind ; 
Puts  off  his  generous  nature,  and,  to  suit 
His  manners  with  his  fate,  puts  on  the  brute. 

Oh  most  degrading  of  all  illd^that  wait 
On  man,  a  mourner  m  his  best  estate  ! 
All  other  sorrows  virtue  may  endure, 
And  find  submission  more  man  half  a  cure ; 
Grief  is  itself  a  medicine,  and  bestow'd 
To  improve  the  fortitude  that  bears  the  load ; 
To  teach  the  wanderer,  as  his  woes  increase, 
The  path  of  wisdom,  all  whose  paths  are  peace ; 
But  slavery — Virtue  dreads  it  as  her  grave : 
Patience  itself  is  meanness  in  a  slave ; 
Or,  if  the  will  and  sovereignty  of  God 
Bid  suffer  it  awhile,  and  kiss  the  rod, 
Wait  for  the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day, 
And  snap  the  chain  Uie  moment  when  you  may. 
Nature  imprints  upon  whate'er  we  see, 
That  has  a  heart  and  life  in  it,  Be  free ! 
The  beasts  are  charter'd — neither  age  nor  force 
Can  quell  the  love  of  freedom  in  a  horse : 
He  breaks  the  cord  that  held  him  at  the  rack ; 
And  conscious  of  an  unincumber'd  back, 
Snuffs  up  the  morning  air,  forgets  the  rein ; 
Loose  fly  his  forelock  and  his  ample  mane ; 
Responsive  to  the  distant  neigh  he  neighs ; 
Nor  stops,  till,  overleaping  aU  delays, 
He  finds  the  pasture  where  his  fellows  graze. 

Canst  thou,   and  honor'd  with  a  Christiaii 
name, 
Buy  what  is  woman-bom,  and  feel  no  shame  1 
Trade  in  the  blood  of  innocence,  and  plead 
Expedience  as  a  warrant  for  the  deed  f 
So  may  the  wolf,  whom  famine  has  made  bold 
To  quit  the  forest  and  invade  the  fold : 
So  may  the  ruflian,  who  with  ghostly  glide, 
Dagger  in  hand,  steals  close  to  your  bedside ; 
Not  he,  but  his  emergence  forced  the  door, 
He  found  it  inconvenient  to  be  poor. 
Has  God  then  given  its  sweetness  to  the  cane, 
Unless  liiA  laws  be  trampled  on — in  vain  1 
Built  a  brave  world,  which  cannot  yet  subsist. 
Unless  his  riglit  to  rule  it  be  dismiss'd  1 
Impudent  blasphemy  !     So  folly  pleads. 
And,  avarice  being  judge,  with  ease  succeeds. 

But  grant  the  plea,  and  let  it  stand  for  just, 
That  man  make  man  his  prey,  because  he  must ; 
Still  there  is  room  for  pity  to  abate 
And  soothe  the  sorrows  of  so  sad  a  state. 
A  Briton  knows,  or  if  he  knows  it  not. 
The  scripture  placed  within  his  reach,  he  ought, 
That  souls  have  no  discriminating  hue, 
Alike  important  in  their  Maker's  view; 
That  none  are  free  from  blemish  suice  the  fall, 
And  love  divine  has  paid  one  price  for  all. 
The  wretch  that  worRs  and  weeps  without  relief 
Has  One  that  notices  his  silent  grief. 
He,  from  whose  hand  alone  all  power  proceeds^ 
Ranks  its  abuse  among  the  foulest  deeds. 
Considers  all  injustice  with  a  frown, 
But  marks  the  man  that  treads  hia  fellow  down. 
Begone  ! — the  whip  and  bell  in  that  hard  hand 
Are  hateful  ensigns  of  usurped  command. 
Not  Mexico  coum  purchase  kings  a  claim 
To  scourge  him,  weariness  his  only  blame. 
Remember,  Heaven  has  an  avenging  rod, 
To  smite  the  poor  is  treason  against  God ! 

Trouble  is  grudgingly  and  hardly  brook'd. 
While  life's  sublimest  joys  are  overlook 'd : 
We  wander  o'er  a  sun-bumt  thirsty  soil. 
Murmuring  and  weary  of  our  daily  toil, 
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Forget  to  enjoy  the  palm-tree's  offered  shade, 
Or  taste  the  fountain  in  the  neighboring  glade ; 
Else  who  would  lose,  that  had  the  power  to  im- 
The  occasion  of  transmuting  fear  to  love  1  [prove 
Oh  'tis  a  godlike  nrivilege  to  save ! 
And  he  that  scorns  it  is  oimself  a  slave. 
Inform  his  mind ;  one  flash  of  heavenly  day 
Would  heal  his  heart,  and  melt  his  chams  away. 
"  Beauty  for  ashes"  is  a  gift  indeed, 
And  slaves,  by  truth  enlarged,  are  doubly  freed. 
Then  would  he  say,  submissive  at  thy  feet, 
While  gratitude  and  love  made  service  sweet, 
My  dear  deliverer  out  of  hopeless  night, 
Whose  bounty  bought  me  but  to  give  me  light, 
I  was  a  bondman  on  my  native  plain, 
Sin  forged,  and  ignorance  made  fast,  the  chain ; 
Thy  lips  have  sh^  instruction  as  the  dew, 
Taught  me  vthat  path  to  shun,  and  what  pursue  j 
Farewell  my  former  joys !  I  sigh  no  more 
For  Africa's  once  loved,  benighted  shore ; 
Se/vinff  a  benefactor,  I  am  free ; 
At  my  Dest  home,  if  not  exiled  from  thee,  [ceeds 

Some  men  make  gain  a  fountain  whence  pro- 
A  stream  of  hberal  and  heroic  deeds ; 
The  swell  of  pity,  not  to  be  confined 
Within  the  scanty  limits  of  the  mind. 
Disdains  the  bank,  and  throws  the  golden  sands, 
A  rich  deposit,  on  the  bordering  lands : 
These  have  an  ear  for  hb  paternal  call, 
Who  makes  some  rich  for  tne  supply  of  all ; 
Grod's  gift  with  pleasure  in  his  praise  employ ; 
And  I^ORNTON  is  famiUar  with  the  joy. 

Oh  could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skies 
That  earth  has  seen,  or  tancy  can  devise, 
Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand. 
Built  by  no  mercenary  vulgar  hand, 
With  fragrant  turf,  and  flowers  as  wild  and  fair 
As  ever  oress'd  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air. 
Duly,  as  ever  on  the  mountain's  height 
The  peep  of  morning  shed  a  dawning  light, 
Again,  when  evening  in  her  sober  vest 
Drew  the  my  curtain  of  the  fading  west,  [praise 
My  soul  should  yield  .thee  willing  thanks  and 
For  the  chief  blessings  of  my  fairest  days : 
But  that  were  sacrilege — praise  is  not  thine. 
But  his  who  gave  thee,  and  preserves  thee  mine : 
Else  I  would  say,  and  as  I  spake  bid  fly 
A  captive  bird  into  the  boundless  sky. 
This  triple  realm  adores  thee — thou  art  come 
From  Sparta  hither,  and  art  here  at  home. 
We  feel  thy  force  still  active,  at  this  hour 
Enjoy  immunity  from  priestly  power. 
While  conscience,  happier  than  in  ancient  years. 
Owns  no  superior  but  the  God  she  Tears. 
Propitious  spirit !  yet  expunge  a  wrong 
Thy  rights  have  sufler'd,  and  our  land,  too  long. 
Teach  mercy  to  ten  thousand  hearts,  that  share 
The  feaiB  and  hopes  of  a  commercial  care. 
Prisons  expect  the  wicked,  and  were  built 
To  bind  the  lawless,  and  to  punish  guilt ; 
But  shipwreck,  earthquake,  battle,  fire,  and  flood, 
Are  mighty  mischiefs,  not  to  be  withstood  ; 
And  honest  merit  stands  on  slippery  ground. 
Where  covert  ^ile  and  artifice  abound. 
Let  just  restramt,  for  public  peace  designed, 
Chain  up  the  wolves  and  tigers  of  mankind  ; 
The  be  of  virtue  has  no  claim  to  thee, 
But  let  insolvent  innocence  go  free. 

Patron  of  else  the  most  despised  of  men, 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  stranger's  pen ; 
VerK,  like  the  laurel,  its  immortal  meed, 
Should  be  the  guerdon  of  a  noble  deed ; 


I  may  alarm  thee,  but  I  fear  the  shame 
(Charity  chosen  as  my  theme  and  aim) 
I  must  incur,  forgetting  Howard's  name. 
Blest  with  all  weahh  can  give  thee,  to  resij^ 
Joys  doubly  swQet  to  feelings  quick  as  thifw, 
To  quit  the  bliss  thy  rural  scenes  be«tow, 
To  seek  a  nobler  amidst  scenes  of  woe,     [home. 
To  traverse  seas,  range  kingdoms,  and    hnii| 
Not  the  proud  monuments  of  urcece  or  Rome, 
But  knowledge  such  as  only  dungeons  teadi. 
And  only  sympathy  like  thine  could  reach ; 
That  grief,  sequester 'd  fVom  the  pubfic  ata^e» 
Might  smooth  her  feathers,  and  enjoy  her  ctkgt ; 
Speaks  a  divine  ambition,  and  a  test, 
Tne  boldest  patriot  mif  ht  be  proud  to  feeL 
Oh  that  the  voice  of  clamor  and  debate. 
That  pleads  for  ^ace  till  it  disturbs  the  tfate, 
Were  nush*d  in  tavor  of  thy  gtnerou*  pie*. 
The  poor  thy  clients,  and  Heaven  s  smilr  thy  fee ! 

Philosophy,  that  does  not  dream  or  titray. 
Walks  arm  in  arm  with  nature  all  his  way ; 
Compasses  earth,  dives  into  it,  ascends 
Whatever  steep  inquiry  recommendtk 
Sees  planetary  wonders  smoothly  roll 
Round  other  systems  under  her  control 
Drinks  wisdom  at  the  milky  stream  of  liffht. 
That  cheers  the  silent  journey  of  the  ni^it, 
And  brings  at  his  return  a  bosom  charged 
With  rich  instruction,  and  a  soul  enlarged. 
The  treasured  sweets  of  the  capacious  plan. 
That  Heaven  spreads  wide  before  the  view  of 

man, 
All  prompt  his  pleased  pursuit^  and  to  pursue 
Still  prompt  him,  with  a  pleasure  always  new ; 
He  too  has  a  connecting  power,  and  draws 
Man  to  the  centre  of  the  common  cause, 
Aiding  a  dubious  and  deficient  sight 
With  a  new  medium  and  a  purer  light 
All  truth  is  precious,  if  not  all  divine ; 
And  what  uilates  the  powers  must  needs  refine 
He  reads  the  skies,  and,  watching  eveiy  change. 
Provides  the  faculties  an  ampler  range ; 
And  wins  mankind,  as  his  attempts  prermil, 
A  prouder  station  on  the  general  scale. 
But  reason  still,  unless  divinely  taught, 
Whate'er  she  learns,  learns  nothing  as  ^e  ouj^ ; 
The  lamp  of  revelation  only  shows. 
What  human  wisdom  cannot  but  oopose. 
That  man,  in  nature's  richest  mantle  claxi^ 
And  graced  with  all  philosophy  can  add. 
Though  fair  without,  and  lummous  within. 
Is  still  the  progeny  and  heir  of  nn. 
Thus  taught,  down  fulls  the  plumage  of  his  pvide . 
He  feels  his  need  of  an  unenins  ^ide. 
And  knows  that  falling  he  shalf  nre  no  xDore 
Unless  the  power  that  bade  him  stand 
This  is  indeed  philosophy ;  this  known 
Makes  wisdom,  worthy  of  the  name,  his 
And  without  this,  whatever  he  discus*; 
Whether  the  space  between  the  stan  and 
Whether  he  measure  earth,  compute  the  « 
Wei;rh  sunbeams,  carvi*  a  fly  or  spit  a  flea  . 
The  solemn  trifler  witlt  his  boasted  skill 
Toils  much,  and  ia  a  solemn  trifler  still  * 
Blind  was  he  horn,  and  his  misguided  evts 
Grown  dim  in  trifling  studies,  bund  he  cUes. 
Self  knowledge  truly  learned  of  coarse  implies 
The  rich  posse^aicm  of  a  nobler  prise ; 
For  self  to  self,  and  God  to  man,  revcafd. 
(Two  themes  to  nature's  cyr  forever  seml'd,) 
Are  taught  by  rays,  that  fly  with  etjuai  jmct 
From  the  same  centre  of  enBghtraiing  gnat. 
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Here  •tay  thy  foot ;  how  copious,  and  how  clear, 
The  o'eraowing  well  of  Charity  springs  here ! 
Hark  !  'tis  the  music  o(  a  thousand  rills, 
Some  through  the  groves,  sonie  down  the  sloping 

hills, 
Winding  a  secret  or  an  open  course, 
And  all  supplied  from  an  eternal  source. 
The  ties  of  nature  do  but  feebly  bind. 
And  commerce  partially  reclaims  mankind ; 
Philosophy,  without  his  heavenly  guide, 
May  blow  up  self-conceit,  and  nourish  pride ; 
But,  while  his  province  is  the  reasoning  part, 
Has  still  a  veil  of  midnight  on  his  heart : 
*T\a  truth  divine  exhibited  on  earth, 
Gives  Charity  her  being  and  her  birth,      [flows, 

Suppose  (when  thought  is  warm,  and  fancy 
What  will  not  argument  sometimes  suppose  ?) 
An  isle  possessed  by  creatures  of  our  kmd. 
Endued  with  reason,  yet  by  nature  blind. 
Let  supposition  lend  her  aid  once  more, 
And  land  some  grave  optician  on  the  shore : 
He  claps  his  lens,  if  haply  they  may  see, 
Close  to  the  part  where  vision  ought  to  be  ; 
But  finds  that,  though  his  tubes  assist  the  sight, 
They  cannot  give  it,  or  make  darkness  light. 
He  reads  wise  lectures,  and  describes  aloud 
A  sen^ie  they  know  not  to  the  wondering  crowd; 
He  talks  of  light  and  the  prismatic  hues, 
As  men  of  depth  in  erudition  use ; 

But  all  he  gains  for  his  harangue  is — Well, 

What  monstrous  hes  some  travellers  will  tell ! 

The  soul,  whose  sight  all-quickening  grace 
renews, 
Takes  the  resemblance  of  the  good  she  views. 
As  diamonds,  stripp'd  of  their  opaque  disguise, 
Reflect  the  noon- day  glory  of  the  skies. 
8hc  speaks  of  Him,  her  author,  guardian,  ^end, 
Whose  love  knew  no  beginning,  knows  no  end. 
In  language  warm  as  all  that  love  inspires ; 
And,  in  the  glow  of  her  intense  desires, 
Pants  to  communicate  her  noble  fires. 
She  sees  a  world  stark  blind  to  what  employs 
Her  eager  thought,  and  feeds  her  flowing  joys; 
Though  wisdom  hail  them,  heedless  of  her  call, 
Fhos  to  save  some,  and  feels  a  pang  for  all : 
Herself  as  weak  as  her  support  is  strong, 
She  feels  that  frailty  she  denied  so  long ; 
And,  from  a  knowledge  of  her  own  disease. 
Learns  to  compassionate  the  sick  she  sees. 
Here  see,  acquitted  o(  all  vain  pretence, 
The  rei^  of  genuine  Charity  commence. 
Though  scorn  repay  her  sympathetic  tears, 
She  still  is  kind,  and  still  she  perseveres ; 
The  truth  she  loves  a  sisrhtless  world  blaspheme, 
*Ti8  childish  dotage,  a  delirious  dream  i 
The  danger  they  discern  not  thev  deny; 
Laogh  at  their  only  remedy,  and  die. 
But  still  a  soul  tiius  touch'd  can  never  cease, 
Whoever  threatens  war,  to  speak  of  peace. 
Pure  in  her  aim,  and  in  her  temper  mild, 
Her  wisdom  seems  the  weakness  of  a  child: 
She  makes  excuses  where  she  might  condemn, 
Reviled  by  those  that  hate  her,  prays  for  them; 
Suspicion  lurks  not  in  her  artless  breast. 
The  wont  suggested,  she  believes  the  best ; 
Not  soon  provoked,  however  stung  and  teased, 
And,  if  perhaps  made  angry,  soon  appeased ; 
She  rather  waives  than  will  dispute  her  right ; 
And,  injured,  makes  forgiveness  her  delight. 

Such  was  the  portrait  an  apostle  drew, 
The  bright  oriijinal  warf  one  he  knew ; 
Heaven  held  his  hand,  the  likeness  must  be  true. 


When  one,  that  holds  communion  with  the 
skies, 
Has  fill'd  his  urn  where  these  pure  waters  rise, 
And  once  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
'Tis  e'en  as  if  an   angel  shook  his  wings ; 
Immortal  fragrance  fills  the  circuit  wide. 
That  tells  us  whence  his  treasures  are  suppUed. 
So  when  a  ship,  well  freighted  with  the  stores 
The  sun  matures  on  India's  spicy  shores. 
Has  dropped  her  anchor,  and  her  canvas  furi'd, 
In  some  safe  haven  o(  our  western  world, 
'Twere  vain  inquiry  to  what  port  she  went, 
The  gale  informs  us,  laden  with  the  scent. 

Some  seek,  when  queasy  conscience  has  iti 
qualms, 
To  lull  the  painful  malady  with  alms ; 
But  charity  not  feign'd  intends  alone 
Another's  good — theirs  centres  in  their  own ; 
And,  too  short-Uved  to  reach  the  realms  of  peace, 
Must  cease  forever  when  the  poor  shall  cease. 
Flavia,  most  tender  of  her  own  good  name, 
Is  rather  careless  of  her  sister's  fame : 
Her  superfluity  the  poor  supphes, 
But,  if  she  touch  a  character,  it  dies. 
The  seeming  virtue  weigh'd  against  the  vice, 
She  deems  all  sate,  for  she  has  paid  the  price : 
No  charity  but  alms  aught  values  she, 
Except  in  porcelain  on  her  mantle-tree 
How  many  deeds,  with  which   the  world  has 

rung, 
From  pride,   in   league  with   ignorance,   have 

J  rung! 
o'errules  all  human  folUes  still, 
And  bends  the  tough  materials  to  his  will 
A  conflagration,  or  a  wintry  flood, 
Has  left  some  hundreds  without  home  or  food : 
Extravagance  and  avarice  shall  subscribe, 
While  fame  and  self-complacence  are  the  bribe. 
The  brief  proclaim'd,  it  visits  every  pew. 
But  first  the  squire's,  a  compliment  but  due  * 
With  slow  dehberation  he  unties 
His  gUttering  purse,  that  envy  of  all  eyes ! 
And,  while  the  clerk  just  puzzles  out  the  psalm, 
Slides  guinea  behind  guinea  in  his  palm ; 
Till  finding,  what  he  might  have  found  before, 
A  smaller  piece  amidst  the  precious  store, 
Pinch'd  close  between  his  nnger  and  his  thumb, 
He  half  exhibits,  and  then  drops  the  sum. 
Qoid,  to  be  sure ! — Throughout  the  town  'tis  told 
How  the  good  squire  gives  never  less  than  gold. 
From  motives  such  as  his,  though  not  the  best, 
Springs  in  due  time  supply  for  the  distress'd ; 
Not  less  eficctual  than  what  love  bestows, 
Except  that  office  clipt>  it  as  it  goes. 

But  lest  I  seem  to  sin  against  a  friend. 
And  wound  the  grace  I  mean  to  recommend. 
(Though  vice  derided  with  a  just  design 
Implies  no  trespass  against  love  divine,) 
Once  more  I  would  adopt  the  graver  style, 
A  teacher  should  be  sparing  of  his  smile. 
Unless  a  love  of  virtue  light  the  flame. 
Satire  is,  more  than  those  he  brands,  to  blame  - 
He  hides  behind  a  magisterial  air 
His  own  oflences,  and  strips  others  bare ; 
Afiects  indeed  a  most  humane  concern. 
That  men,  if  gently  tutor'd,  will  not  learn ; 
That  mulish  lolly,  not  to  be  reclaim'd 
By  softer  methods,  must  be  made  ashamed ; 
But  (1  might  instance  in  St.  Patrick's  dean) 
Too  ollcn  rails  to  gratify  his  spleen. 
Most  satirists  are  indeed  a  public  scourge ; 
Their  mildest  physic  is  a  farrier's  purge ; 
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Their  acrid  temper  turns,  as  soon  as  stirred, 
The  milk  of  their  good  purpose  all  to  curd. 
Their  zeal  begotten,  as  their  works  rehearse, 
By  lean  despair  upon  an  empty  purse, 
The  wild  assassins  start  into  tne  street, 
Prepared  to  pcmisrd  whomsoe'er  they  me^ 
No  skill  in  swordmanship,  howerer  just, 
Can  be  secure  against  a  madman's  thrust ; 
And  even  virtue,  so  unfairly  match'd, 
Although  immortal,  may  be  prick'd  or  scratch'd. 
When  scandal  has  new  minted  an  old  he, 
Or  taxed  invention  for  a  fresh  supply, 
*Tis  called  a  satire,  and  the  work!  appears 
Gathering  around  it  with  erected  ears : 
A  thousand  names  are  toss'd  into  the  crowd : 
Some  whispered  softly,  and  some  twang'd  aloud, 
Just  as  the  sapience  of  an  author  s  brain 
Suggests  it  sale  or  dangerous  to  be  plain. 
Strange !  how  the  frequent  interjected  dash 
Quickens  a  market,  and  helps  off  the  trash  *, 
The  important  letters  that  include  the  rest 
Serve  as  a  key  to  those  that  are  suppressed ; 
Conjecture  gnpes  the  victims  in  his  paw. 
The  world  is  charm'd,  and  Scrib  escapes  the  law. 
So,  when  the  cold  damp  shades  of  night  prevail, 
Worms  may  be  caught  by  either  head  or  tail ; 
Forcibly  drawn  irom  many  a  close  recess, 
They  meet  with  Kttle  pity,  no  redress ; 
Plung'd  in  the  stream,  they  lodge  upon  the  mud, 
Food  for  the  famish'd  rovers  of  the  flood. 

All  zeal  for  a  reform,  that  gives  oflence 
To  peace  and  charity,  is  mere  pretence : 
A  bold  remark ;  but  which,  if  well  applied. 
Would  humble  many  a  towering  poet  s  pride. 
Perhaps  the  man  was  in  a  sportive  fit. 
And  had  no  other  play-place  for  his  wit ; 
Pertiaps  enchanted  witn  the  love  of  fame, 
He  sought  the  jewel  in  lus  neighbor's  shame ; 
Perhaps — whatever  end  he  might  pursue, 
The  cause  of  virtue  could  not  be  his  view. 
At  every  stroke  wit  flashes  in  our  eyes, 
The  turns  are  quick,  the  polish'd  points  surprise, 
But  shine  with  cruel  and  tremendous  charms^ 
That,  while  they  please,  possess  us  with  alarms ; 
So  have  I  seen,  (and  hasten 'd  to  the  sight 
On  all  the  wings  of  hoUday  delight,) 
Where  stands  3iat  monument  of  ancient  power, 
Named  with  emphatic  dignity,  the  Tower,  [small, 
Guns,  halberts,  swords,  and  pistols,  great  and 
In  starry  forms  disposed  upon  the  wall: 
We  wonder,  as  we  gazing  stand  below, 
That  brass  and  steel  should  make  so  fine  a  show ; 
But,  though  we  praise  the  exact  designer's  skill. 
Account  tnem  implements  of  mischief  stilL 

No  woriu  shall  find  acceptance  in  that  day, 
When  all  disguises  shall  be  rent  away. 
That  square  not  truly  with  the  scripture  plan. 
Nor  spring  from  love  to  God,  or  love  to  man. 
As  he  ordains  things  sordid  in  their  birth 
To  be  resolved  into  their  parent  earth ; 
And,  though  the  soul  shall  seek  superior  orbs, 
Whate'er  this  world  produces,  it  absorbs ; 
So  self  starts  nothing,  but  what  tends  apace 
Home  to  the  goal,  where  it  began  the  race. 
Such  as  our  motive  is  our  aim  must  be ; 
If  this  be  servile,  {hat  can  ne'er  be  firee : 
If  self  employ  us.  whatsoe'er  is  wrought, 
We  glorify  that  self,  not  Him  we  ought  j 


Such  virtues  had  need  pro««  thdr  own  nwmgd. 

The  Judge  of  all  men  owes  them  no  ngttid. 

True  Charity,  a  plant  divinely  naaed. 

Fed  by  the  love  trom  which  U  rase  at  fiisl. 

Thrives  against  hope,  and,  in  the  radcst  aceiK, 

Storms  but  enliven  its  unfading  gntn  \ 

Exuberant  is  the  shadow  it  supfwea. 

Its  fruit  on  earth,  its  growth  above  the  skies. 

To  look  at  Him,  who  form'd  us  and  iedcem*d. 

So  glorious  now,  though  once  so  disestMm'd ; 

To  see  a  God  stretch  forth  his  human  hand, 

To  uphold  the  boundless  scenes  of  hisconuBand ; 

To  recollect  that  in  a  form  like  ours. 

He  bruised  beneath  his  feet  the  infernal  pcwms, 

Captivity  led  captive,  rose  to  claim 

The  wreath  he  won  so  dearly  in  oor  nrnjot ; 

That,  throned  above  all  height,  he  faond»ar»niii 

To  call  the  few  that  trust  in  hiin  his  friends ; 

That,  in  the  heaven  o(  heavens,  that 

deems 
Too  scanty  for  the  exertion  of  his 
And  shines,  as  if  impatient  to  bestow 
Life  and  a  kingdom  upon  worms  below ; 
That  sight  imparts  a  never-dvinff  flame. 
Though  feeble  in  degree,  in  kind  the  saa.. 
Like  him  the  soul,  thus  kindled  from  above 
Spreads  wide  her  arms  of  universal  love; 
And,  still  enlarged  as  she  receives  the  grace. 
Includes  creation  in  her  close  embrace. 
Behold  a  Christian  ! — and  without  the  fires 
The  Founder  of  that  name  alone  inspires;. 
Though  all  accomplishment  all  knowledge  auee^ 
To  make  the  shining  prodigy  complete. 
Whoever  boasts  that  name — behold  a  cheat* 
Were  love,  in  these  theworid's  last  doting 
As  freouent  as  the  want  of  it  appear*. 
The  churches  warm'd,  they  wouU  no 

hold 
Such  frozen  figures,  stiff  as  they  are  cold ; 
Relenting  forms  would  lose  their  power,  or  ce^ 
And  e'en  the  dipp'd  and  sprinkled  live  in 
Each  heart  would  quit  its  prison  in  the  breast. 
And  flow  in  free  communion  with  the  rtaL 
The  statesman,  skill'd  in  projects  dark  and  dtep^ 
Might  bum  his  useless  Machiavel,  and  aleep: 
His  budget,  often  fill'd,  yet  always  poor, 
Might  swing  at  ease  behind  his  study  door. 
No  longer  prey  upon  our  annual  rents* 
Or  scare  the  nation  with  its  big  contents : 
Disbanded  legions  freely  might  depart^ 
And  slaying  man  would  cease  to  be  an^yt. 
No  learned  disputants  would  take  the  Ad, 
Sure  not  to  conquer,  and  sure  not  to  yield  \ 
Both  sides  deceived,  if  rightly  understood. 
Pelting  each  other  for  the  public  good. 
Did  Charity  prevail,  the  press  would  prove 
A  vehicle  of  virtue,  truth,  and  love  ; 
And  I  might  spare  myself  the  pains  to  show 
What  few  can  learn,  and  all  suppose  they  knov 

Thus  have  I  soug^ht  to  grace  a  serious  lay 
With  many  a  wild,  indeed,  but  flowery  spray, 
In  hopes  to  gain,  what  else  I  must  have  lost. 
The  attention  pleasure  has  so  much  engrow'd. 
But  if  unhappily  deceived  1  dream, 
And  prove  too  weak  for  so  divine  a  theme, 
Let  Charity  forgive  me  a  mistake. 
That  zeal,  not  vanity,  has  chanced  to  make, 
And  spare  the  poet  for  his  sobject*s  sake. 
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Nam  Deque  me  tantum  yenientis  sibilua  austrl, 
Ncc  percusaa  Juvant  fluctu  tarn  Utora,  nee  qua 
8uoBa«  inter  decummt  flumina  vallea. 

ViEo.£cL5. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

In  eooTersation  much  depends  on  cnlture— Its  results 
frcKiaenUy  Inslgniflcuil— Indecent  language  and  oaths 
reprobated— The  author's  dislike  of  the  clash  of  argu- 
ments—The noisy  wrangler— Dublus  an  example  of  in- 
decision—The poeitive  pronounce  without  habitation — 
The  point  of  honor  condemned — Duelling  with  fists  in- 
steaa  of  weapons  proposed— Effect  of  long  tales— The 
retailer  of  prodigies  and  lies— Qualities  of  a  judicious 
tale — Smoking  condemned— The  emphatic  speaker— 
The  perfumed  beau— The  grave  coxcomb— Sickness 
made  a  topic  of  conversation— Picture  of  a  fretful  tem- 
per—The bashful  speaker— An  English  company— The 
sportsman — Influence  of  fuhion  on  conversation — Con- 
verse of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaua— Delights 
of  religious  conversation— Age  mellows  the  speech — 
True  piety  olten  branded  as  fanatic  frenzy— Pleasure  of 
communion  with  the  good — Conversation  should  be  un- 
oonstrttJLned— Persons  who  make  the  Bible  their  com- 
panion, charged  with  hypocrisy  by  the  world- The 
.charge  repelled— The  poet  sarcastically  surmises  that 
his  censure  of  the  world  may  proceed  from  ignorance 
oT  its  reformed  manners— An  apology  for  digression — 
Religion  purifles  and  enriches  conversation. 

Troooh  nature  weigh  our  talents,  and  dispense 
To  every  man  his  modicum  of  sense, 
And  Conversation  in  its  better  part 
May  be  esteem'd  a  giil,  and  not  an  art. 
Vet  luur.h  depends,  as  in  the  tiller's  toil, 
On  culture,  and  the  sowing  of  the  soil. 
Words  iearn'd  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse, 
But  talking  is  not  always  to  converse ; 
Not  more  distinct  from  harmony  divine, 
The  constant  creaking  of  a  country  sign. 
As  alphabets  in  ivory  employ, 
Hour  afler  hour,  the  yet  unlettered  boy, 
Sorting  and  puzzling  with  a  deal  of  glee 
Those  seeds  of  science  call'd  his  a  B  c  ; 
So  language  in  the  mouths  of  the  adult. 
Witness  its  insignificant  result, 
Too  oilen  proves  an  implement  of  play, 
A  toy  to  sport  with,  ana  pass  time  away. 
Collect  at  evening  what  the  day  brought  forth, 
Compress  tlie  sum  into  its  soUd  worth, 
And  if  it  weigh  the  importance  of  a  fly, 
The  scales  are  false,  or  algebra  a  lie. 
Sacred  interpreter  of  human  thought, 
How  few  respect  or  use  thee  as  they  ought ! 
But  all  shall  give  account  of  every  wrong, 
Who  dare  dishonor  or  defile  the  tongue ; 
Who  prostitute  it  in  the  cause  of  vice, 
Or  seU  their  glory  at  a  market-price ; 
Who  vote  for  nire,  or  point  it  with  lampoon, 
The  dear-bought  placeman,  and  the  cheap  buf- 
foon. 
Then  is  a  prurience  in  the  speech  of  some, 
Wrath  stays  him,  or  else  God  would  strike  them 
dumb: 


His  wise  forbearance  has  their  end  in  view, 
They  fill  their  measure,  and  receive  their  due. 
The  heathen  lawgivers  of  ancient  days, 
Names  almost  worthy  of  a  Christian^  praise. 
Would  drive  them  forth  from  the  resort  of  men, 
And  shut  up  every  satyr  in  his  den. 
Oh  come  not  ye  near  innocence  and  truth, 
Ye  worms  that  eat  into  the  bud  of  youth  ! 
Infectious  as  impure,  your  blighting  power 
Taints  in  its  rudiments  the  promised  fiower ; 
Its  odor  perish'd  and  its  charming  hue, 
Thenceforth  'tis  hateful,  for  its  smells  of  you. 
Not  e'en  the  vigorous  and  headlong  rage 
Of  adolescence,  or  a  firmer  age, 
Affords  a  plea  allowable  or  just 
For  making  speech  the  pamperer  of  lust; 
But  when  the  breath  of  age  commits  the  fault 
'Tis  nauseous  as  the  vapor  of  a  vault. 
So  wither'd  stumps  disgrace  the  sylvan  scene, 
No  longer  fruitAil,  and  no  longer  green ; 
The  sapless  wood,  divested  of  the  bark, 
Grows  fungous,  and  takes  fire  at  every  spark. 

Oaths  terminate,  as  Paul  observes,  all  strife- 
Some  men  have  surely  then  a  peaceful  life  I 
Whatever  subject  occupy  discourse, 
The  feats  of  Vestris,  or  the  naval  force. 
Asseveration  blustering  in  your  face 
Makes  contradiction  such  a  hopeless  case : 
In  every  tale  they  tell,  or  false  or  true, 
Well  known,  or  such  as  no  man  ever  knew. 
They  fix  attention,  heedless  of  your  pain. 
With  oaths  like  rivets  forced  into  the  brain ; 
And  e'en  when  sober  truth  prevails  throughout. 
They  swear  it,  till  affirmance  breeds  a  doubt. 
A  Persian,  humble  servant  of  the  sun, 
Who,  though  devout,  yet  bigotry  had  none. 
Hearing  a  lawyer,  grave  in  nis  address, 
With  adjurations  every  word  impress, 
Supposed  the  man  a  bishop,  or  at  least, 
God  s  name  so  much  upon  his  lips,  a  priest ; 
Bow'd  at  the  close  with  all  his  graceful  airs, 
And  begg'd  an  interest  in  his  frequent  prayers. 

Go,  quit  the  rank  to  which  ye  stood  preferred. 
Henceforth  associate  in  one  cooomon  herd ; 
Religion,  virtue,  reason,  common  sense. 
Pronounce  your  human  form  a  false  pretence : 
A  mere  disguise  in  which  a  devil  lurks. 
Who  yet  betrays  his  secret  by  his  works. 

Ye  powers  who  rule  the  tongue,  if  such  there 
are, 
And  make  colloquial  happiness  your  care. 
Preserve  me  from  the  thmg  I  dread  and  hate, 
A  duel  in  the  form  of  a  deoate. 
The  clash  of  arguments  and  jar  of  words, 
Worse  than  the  mortal  brunt  of  rival  swords, 
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Decide  no  auestion  with  their  tedious  length. 
For  opposition  ^ves  opinion  strength, 
Divert  the  champions  prodigal  of  breath, 
And  put  the  peaceably  disposed  to  death. 

0  thwart  me  not.  Sir  Soph,  at  every  turn, 
Nor  carp  at  every  flaw  you  may  discern ; 
Though  syllogisms  hang  not  on  my  tongue, 

1  am  not  surely  always  in  the  wrong ; 
Tis  hard  if  all  is  false  that  I  advance, 

A  fool  must  now  and  then  be  right  by  chance. 

Not  that  all  freedom  of  disnent  I  blame  ; 

No — there  I  grant  the  privilege  I  claim. 

A  disputable  point  is  no  man^  ground ; 

Rove  where  you  please,  'tis  common  all  around. 

Discourse  may  want  an  animated — No, 

To  brush  the  surface,  and  to  make  it  flow ; 

But  still  remember,  if  jou  mean  to  please, 

To  press  your  point  with  modestj  and  ease. 

The  mark,  at  which  my  juster  aim  I  take, 

Is  contradiction  for  its  own  dear  sake. 

Set  your  opinion  at  whatever  pitch, 

Knots  and  impediments  make  something  hitch ; 

Adopt  his  own,  'tis  equally  in  vain, 

Your  thread  of  argument  is  snapp'd  again ; 

The  wrangler,  rather  than  accora  with  you, 

Will  judge  himself  deceived,  and  prove  it  toa 

Vociferated  logic  kiUs  me  quite, 

A  noisy  man  is  always  in  the  right, 

I  twirl  my  thumbs,  fall  back  into  my  chair, 

Fix  on  the  wainscot  a  distressful  stare, 

And,  when  I  hope  his  blunders  are  all  out, 

Reply  discreetly — To  be  sure — no  doubt ! 

DuBius  is  such  a  scrupulous  good  man — 
Yes — ^you  may  catch  him  tripping  if  you  can. 
He  would  not,  with  a  peremptory  tone, 
Assert  the  nose  upon  his  face  his  own ; 
With  hesitation  admirably  slow, 
He  humbly  hopes — presumes — it  may  be  so. 
His  evidence,  if  he  were  call'd  by  law 
To  swear  to  some  enormity  he  saw. 
For  want  of  prominence  and  just  relief, 
Would  hang  an  honest  man  and  save  a  thief. 
Through  constant  dread  of  giving  truth  offence, 
He  ties  up  all  his  hearers  in  suspense ; 
Knows  what  he  knows  as  if  he  Itnew  it  not ; 
What  he  remembers  seems  to  have  forgot ; 
His  sole  opinion,  whatsoe'er  befall, 
Centring  at  last  in  having  none  at  all. 
Yet,  though  he  tease,  and  balk  your  listening  ear, 
He  makes  one  useful  point  exceeding  clear ; 
Howe'er  ingenious  on  his  darling  theme 
A  sceptic  in  philosophy  may  seem, 
Reduced  to  practice,  his  beloved  rule 
Would  only  prove  him  a  consummate  fool ; 
Useless  in  him  alike  both  brain  and  speech. 
Fate  having  placed  all  truth  above  his  reach, 
His  ambiguities  his  total  sum. 
He  might  as  well  be  blind,  and  deaf  and  dumb. 

Where  men  of  judgment  creep  and  feel  their 
The  positive  pronounce  without  dismay ;     [way, 
Their  want  of  light  and  intellect  supplied 
By  sparks  absurdity  strikes  out  of  pride. 
Without  the  means  of  knowing  right  from  wrong, 
They  always  are  decisive,  clear,  and  strong. 
Where  others  toil  with  philosophic  force, 
Their  nimble  nonsense  takes  a  shorter  course ; 
Flings  at  your  head  conviction  in  the  lump, 
And  gains  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump : 
Their  own  defect  invisible  to  them. 
Seen  in  another,  they  at  once  condemn ; 
And,  though  self-idolised  in  every  case, 
Hate  their  own  likeness  in  a  brother's  face. 


The  cause  is  plain,  and  not  to  be  denied. 
The  proud  are  always  most  provoked  by 
Few  competitions  but  engender  spile ; 
And  those  the  most,  where  neither  bas  « 

The  point  of  honor  has  been  deesn'd  mf 
To  teach  good  manners,  and  to  curb  ab«*e : 
Admit  it  true,  the  consequence  is  clear. 
Our  polished  manners  are  a  ma«k  we  wear. 
And  at  the  bottom  barbarous  still  and  mde ; 
We  are  restrained  indeed,  but  not  sabdued. 
The  very  remedy,  however  sure.. 
Springs  from  the  mischief  it  intends  to  com. 
And  savage  in  its  principle  appears. 
Tried,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  miit  it  beaia. 
'Tis  hard,  indeed,  if  nothing  will  defend 
Mankind  from  ouarrels  but  their  fatal  end ; 
That  now  and  tnen  a  hero  must  decease. 
That  the  surviving  world  may  live  in  peace 
Pertiaps  at  last  close  scrutiny  may  show 
The  practice  dastardly,  and  mean,  and  low ; 
That  men  engage  in  tt  compcU'd  by  force ; 
And  fear,  not  courage,  is  its  proper  source. 
The  fear  of  tyrant  custom,  and  the  fear 
Lest  fops  should  censure  usand  foob  should  sa 
At  least  to  trample  on  our  Maker's  lawa. 
And  hazard  life  for  any  or  no  cause, 
To  rush  into  a  fix'd  eternal  state 
Out  of  the  very  flames  of  rage  and  hafte« 
Or  send  another  shivering  to  the  bar 
With  all  the  guilt  of  such  unnatural  war, 
Whatever  use  may  urge,  or  honor  plead, 
On  reason's  verdict  b  a  madman^s  deed. 
Am  I  to  set  my  Hfe  upon  a  throw. 
Because  a  bear  b  ruae  and  suriy  1    No — 
A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  aflront  me  and  no  other  can. 
Were  I  empower'd  to  regulate  the  lista. 
They  should  encounter  with  well  loaded  fiats; 
A  Trojan  combat  would  be  something  new, 
Let  Dares  beat  Enteixus  black  and  blue; 
Then  each  might  show  to  hb  admiring  fiienda, 
In  honorable  bumps  hb  rich  amends. 
And  carry,  in  contusions  of  hb  skull, 
A  satbfactory  receipt  in  full 

A  story,  in  which  native  humor  reigna, 
Is  often  useful,  always  entertains : 
A  graver  fact  enlisted  on  your  side, 
May  fumbh  illustration,  well  applied; 
But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 
Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  faik. 
'Tb  the  most  asinine  employ  on  earth. 
To  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and  birth. 
And  echo  conversations  dull  and  dnr. 
Embellbh'd  with — He  said. — and,  So  sakl  I. 
At  every  interview  their  route  the  same. 
The  repetition  mokes  attention  lame : 
We  bustle  up  with  unsuccesslUl  spe<^. 
And  in  the  saddest  part  cry — Droll  indeed  I 
The  path  of  narrative  with  care  pursac. 
Still  making  probability  your  clue ; 
On  all  the  vestiges  of  truth  attend, 
And  let  them  guide  you  to  a  decent  end. 
Of  all  ambitions  man  maT  entertain. 
The  worst  that  can  invade  a  sickly  brain. 
Is  that  which  angles  hourly  for  surprbe, 
And  baits  its  hooK  with  prodigies  and  Bou 
Credulous  infancy,  or  age  as  weak. 
Are  fittest  auditors  for  such  to  seek. 
Who  to  please  others  will  themselves  disgraee. 
Yet  please  not,  but  aiTront  you  to  your  &oe. 
A  great  retailer  of  thb  curious  ware. 
Having  unloaded  and  made  many  star^ 
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Can  this  be  true  1 — an  arch  observer  cries ; 
Yes  father  moved),  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes ! 
Sir !  I  believe  it  on  that  ground  alone ; 
I  could  not,  had  I  seen  it  with  my  own. 

A  tale  should  be  judicious,  clear,  succinct ; 
The  language  plain,  the  incidents  well  link'd; 
Tell  not  as  new  what  everybody  knows, 
And,  new  or  old,  still  hasten  to  a  close ; 
There,  centring  in  a  focus  round  and  neat, 
Let  all  your  rays  of  information  meet. 
What  neither  yields  us  profit  nor  delight 
Is  like  a  nurse's  lullaby  at  night ; 
Ghiy  Earl  of  Warwick  and  fair  Eleanore, 
Or  giantrkilling  Jack,  would  please  me  more. 

The  pipe,  with  solemn  interposing  puff, 
Makes  nulf  a  sentence  at  a  time  enough ; 
The  dozing  sages  drop  the  drowsy  stram,  [again. 
Then  pause,  and  puff — and  speak,  and  pause 
Such  often,  like  the  tube  they  so  admire, 
Important  triflers !  have  more  smoke  than  fire. 
Pernicious  weed !  whose  scent  the  fair  annoys. 
Unfriendly  to  society's  chief  joys, 
Thy  worst  effect  is  banishing  for  hours 
The  sex  whose  presence  civilizes  ours ; 
Thou  art  indeed  the  drug  a  gardener  wants 
To  poison  vermin  that  infest  his-  plants ; 
But  are  we  so  to  wit  and  beauty  blind, 
As  to  despise  the  glory  of  our  kind, 
And  show  the  softest  minds  and  fairest  forms 
As  little  mercy  as  the  grubs  and  worms  1 
They  dare  not  wait  the  riotous  abuse 
Thy  thirst-creating  steams  at  length  produce, 
When  wine  hasjeiven  indecent  language  birth, 
And  forced  the  floodgates  of  licentious  mirth ; 
For  seaborn  Venus  her  attachment  shows 
Still  to  that  element  from  which  she  rose, 
And,  with  a  quiet  which  no  fumes  disturb. 
Sips  meek  infusions  of  a  milder  herb. 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppose, 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose. 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbor  s  phiz, 
Touch'd  with  the  magnet,  had  attracted  his. 
His  whisper'd  theme,  dilated  and  at  large, 
Proves  alter  all  a  wind-gun's  airy  charge, 
An  extract  of  his  diary — no  more, 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  wulk'd  abroad,  overtaken  in  the  ruin, 
Caird  on  a  friend,  drank  tea,stepp'd  home  again, 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk, 
With  one  he  stumbled  on.  and  lost  his  walk. 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow. 
Adieu,  dear  sirt  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 

I  cannot  talk  with  civet  in  the  room, 
A  fine  puss  gentleman  that's  all  perfume ; 
The  sight's  enough — no  need  to  smell  a  beau — 
Who  thrusts  his  head  into  a  raree-show  1 
His  odoriferous  attempts  to  please 
Perhaps  might  prosper  with  a  swarm  of  bees; 
But  we  that  make  no  honey,  though  we  sting, 
Poets,  are  sometimes  apt  to  maul  tne  thing. 
'TIS  wrong  to  bring  into  a  mix'd  resort, 
What  makes  some  sick,  and  others  d-la-Tnortf 
An  argument  of  cogence,  we  may  say, 
Why  such  a  one  should  keep  himself  away. 

A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see, 
duite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask, 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask, 
The  solemn  fop ;  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  iudge. 
He  says  but  httle,  and  that  liUle  said 
OwM  all  iU  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 


His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come. 

But  when  you  knock  it  never  is  at  home : 

'Tis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage, 

Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  presage ; 

'Tis  heavy,  bulkv,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 

An  absent  friend's  fidelity  and  love, 

But  when  unpacked  your  disappointment  groans 

To  find  it  stuff 'd  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stones. 

Some  men  employ  their  health,  an  ugly  trick, 
In  making  known  how  oft  they  have  l^en  sick, 
And  give  us,  in  recitals  of  disease, 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees ; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed, 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  is  slightly  touch'd,  much  less  forgot. 
Nose,  ears  and  eyes,  seem  present  on  the  spot. 
Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 
Victorious  seemed,  and  now  the  doctor's  skill ; 
And  now — alas  for  unforeseen  mishaps ! 
They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap  and  relapse ; 
They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so 

bad : 
Their  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Some  fretfVil  tempers  wince  at  every  touch, 
You  always  do  too  Uttle  or  too  much : 
You  speak  with  Ufe,  in  hopes  to  entertain, 
Your  elevated  voice  goes  tnrough  the  brain ; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key, 
That's  worse — the  drone-pipe  of  an  humble  bee. 
The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light. 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — now  'tis  night. 
He  shakes  with  cold — you  stir  the  fire  and  strive 
To  make  a  blaze — that's  roasting  him  alive. 
Serve  him  with  venison,  and  he  wishes  fish ; 
With  sole — that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not 

wish. 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe, 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both ; 
Yet  still,  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  trown, 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan. 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder  if  he  can- 
Alas '  his  efforts  double  his  distress. 
He  likes  yours  Uttle,  and  his  own  still  less. 
Thus  always  teasing  others  always  teased. 
His  only  pleasure  is  to  be  displeased. 

I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain, 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
Of  needless  shame  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 
Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute. 
The  fear  of  beini^  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose ; 
But.  being  tned,  it  dies  upon  the  lip, 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip: 
Our  wasted  oil  unprofitably  bums, 
Like  hidden  lamp)  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 
Few  Frenchmen  of  this  evil  have  complain  d , 
It  seems  as  if  we  Britons  were  ordain  a. 
By  way  of  wholesome  curb  upon  our  pride. 
To  fear  each  other,  fearing  none  beside. 
The  cause  perhaps  inquiry  may  descry, 
Self^senrchmg  with  an  introverted  eye, 
Conceal'd  within  An  unsuspected  part 
The  vainest  comer  of  our  own  vain  heart : 
Forever  aiming  at  the  world's  esteem. 
Our  self-importance  rains  its  own  scheme ; 
In  other  eyes  our  talents  rarelj  shown, 
Become  at  length  so  splendid  in  our  own, 
We  dare  not  nsk  them  into  public  view, 
Lest  they  miscarry  of  what  seems  their  due. 
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Trae  modesty  is  a  dueemmg  grace, 

And  only  bliuhes  in  the  proper  place ; 

But  counterfeit  is  blind,  and  skmks  through  fear, 

Where  'da  a  shame  to  be  ashamed  to  appear: 

Humility  the  parent  of  the  firat, 

The  last  by  vanity  produced  and  nursed. 

The  circle  ibrm'd.  we  sit  in  silent  state, 

Like  figures  drawn  upon  a  dial-plate ; 

Yes,  ma'am,  and  No,  ma'am,  utter'd  softly,  show 

Every  five  minutes  how  the  minutes  go ; 

Each  individual,  suflering  a  constraint 

Poetry  may,  but  colors  cannot,  paint ; 

And,  if  in  close  committee  on  the  sky. 

Reports  it  hot  or  cold,  or  wet  or  dry ; 

And  finds  a  changing  clime  a  happy  source 

Of  wise  reflection  and  well-timea  discourse. 

We  next  inquire,  but  softly  and  by  stealth, 

Like  conservators  of  the  public  health, 

Of  epidemic  throats,  if  such  there  are,       [tarrh. 

And  coughs,  and  rheums,  and  phthisic,  and  ca- 

That  theme  exhausted,  a  wide  chasm  ensues, 

Fill'd  up  at  last  with  interesting  news. 

Who  danc'd  with  whom,  and  who  are  like  to  wed, 

And  who  is  hang'd,  and  who  is  brought  to  bed : 

But  fear  to  call  a  more  important  cause, 

As  if  'twere  treason  against  English  laws. 

The  visit  paid,  with  ecstacy  we  come, 

As  from  a  seven  years'  transportation,  home, 

And  there  resume  an  umembarrass'd  brow, 

Recovering  what  we  lost,  we  know  not  how. 

The  faculties  that  seem'd  reduced  to  nought, 

Expression  and  the  privilege  of  thought. 

'The  reeking,  roaring  hero  of  the  chase, 
I  mve  him  over  as  a  clesperate  case. 
Pnysicians  write  in  hopes  to  work  a  cure, 
Never,  if  honest  ones,  when  death  is  sure  ; 
And  though  the  (ox  he  follows  m&j  be  tamed, 
A  mere  fox-fbllower  never  is  reclaim'd. 
Some  farrier  should  prescribe  a  proper  course, 
Whose  only  fit  companion  is  his  horse, 
Or  if  deserving  of  a  better  doom, 
The  noble  beast  judge  otherwise,  his  groom. 
Yet  e'en  the  rogue  that  serves  him,  though  he 

stand 
To  take  his  honor's  orders,  cap  in  hand, 
Prefers  his  fellow  grooms  with  much  good  sense. 
Their  skill  a  truth,  his  master's  a  pretence. 
If  neither  horse  nor  groom  affect  the  'squire, 
Where  can  at  last  his  jockeyship  retire  f 
Oh,  to  the  club,  the  scene  of  savage  joys, 
Tliti  school  of  coarse  good  fellowship  and  noise  ; 
There,  in  the  sweet  society  of  those 
Whose  friendship  from  his  boyish  years  he  chose. 
Let  him  improve  his  talent  if  he  can, 
Till  none  but  beasts  acknowledge  him  a  man. 

Man's  heart  had  been  impenetrably  seal'd, 
Like  theirs  that  cleave  the  flood  or  graze  the  field, 
Had  not  his  Maker's  all-bestowing  hand 
Given  him  a  soul,  and  bade  him  understand ; 
The  reasoning  power  vouchsafed,  of  course  in- 

ferr'd 
The  power  to  clothe  that  reason  with  his  word ; 
For  all  is  perfect  that  Qod  works  on  earth, 
And  he  that  gives  conception  aids  the  birth. 
If  this  be  plain,  'tis  plainly  understood, 
What  uses  of  his  boon  the  Giver  would. 
The  mind  despatch'd  upon  her  busy  toil,     [soil ; 
Should  range  where  Providence  has  bless'd  the 
Visiting  every  flower  with  labor  meet, 
And  gathering  all  her  treasures  sweet  by  sweet, 
She  should  imbue  the  tongue  with  what  she  sips, 
And  shed  the  balmy  blessing  on  the  hps. 
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That  good  diffused  may  more  abandant  granr. 
And  speech  may  praise  the  power  that  bids  U.  Bmr 
WiU  tne  tweet  warbler  of  the  fiveloo|^  lugfat. 
That  fills  the  liilening  lover  with  deh^hl, 
Foiset  his  harmony,  with  rapture  heard. 
To  feam  the  twittering  of  a  meaner  bird  t 
Or  make  the  parrot's  mimicry  his  choice. 
That  odious  Gbel  on  a  human  v<Mce  ? 
No — nature,  unsophisticate  by  man. 
Starts  not  aude  from  her  Creator's  plan ; 
The  melody,  that  was  at  first  design'd 
To  cheer  the  rode  tbreiathers  of  m»nkmA 
Is  note  fi>r  note  deliver'd  in  our  ears, 
In  the  last  scene  of  her  six  thousand  yeaziL 
Yet  Fashion,  leader  of  a  chatteiing  train. 
Whom  man,  fi>r  his  own  hurt,  permiu  to  reign. 
Who  shifts  and  changes  all  thingB  but  his  ' 
And  would  degrade  her  votary  to  an  ape. 
The  firuitftil  parent  of  abuse  and  wion^, 
Holds  a  usurp'd  dominion  o'er  his  tongue  ; 
There  sits  and  prompts  him  with  his  own  <  ~ 
Prescribes  the  theme,  the  tone,  and  the  rnou 
And,  when  accomptish'd  in  her  wajward  school 
Calls  gentleman  whom  she  has  made  a  fooL 
'Tis  an  unalterable  fix'd  decree. 
That  none  could  frame  or  ratify  but  abe. 
That  heaven  and  hell,  and  righteousness  and  an, 
Snares  in  his  path,  and  foes  that  lurk  within, 
God  and  his  attributes,  (a  field  of  day 
Where  'tis  an  angel's  happiness  to  stray.  ^ 
Fruits  of  his  love,  and  wonders  of  his  might 
Be  never  named  in  ears  esteem'd  poEte  ; 
That  he  who  dares,  when  she  forbids,  be  ^ravc. 
Shall  stand  proscribed,  a  madman  or  a  knave« 
A  close  designer  not  to  be  beUeved, 
Or,  if  excused  that  charge,  at  least  decexred. 
Oh  folly  worthy  of  the  nurse's  lap, 
Give  it  the  breast,  or  stop  its  mouth  with  pap! 
Is  it  incredible,  or  can  it  seem 
A  dream  to  any  except  those  that  dream. 
That  man  should  love  his  Maker,  and  that  Stt^ 
Wanning  his  heart,  should  at  hw  lips  transpue  t 
Know  Uien,  and  modestly  let  fall  your  eyea. 
And  veil  your  daring  crest  that  braves  the  akics; 
That  air  of  insolence  afiVonts  your  God, 
You  need  his  pardon,  and  provoke  his  rod : 
Now,  in  a  posture  that  becomes  you  more 
Than  that  neroic  strut  assumed  before. 
Know,  your  arrears  with  every  hour  accrue 
For  mercy  shown,  while  wrath  is  justly  due. 
The  time  is  short,  and  there  are  souls  on  earth. 
Though  future  pain  may  serve  for  present  mifth, 
Acquainted  witn  the  woes  that  fear  or  shame. 
By  fashion  taught,  forbade  them  once  to  name. 
And,  having  felt  the  pangs  you  deem  a  jest. 
Have  proved  them  truths  too  big  to  be  expres'd. 
Go  seek  on  revelation's  hallow^  ground. 
Sure  to  succeed,  the  remedy  they  found ;  [mock, 
Touched  by  that  power  that  you  have  daivd  to 
That  makes  seas  stable,  and  dissolves  the  rock. 
Your  heart  shall  yield  a  life-renewing  ftream. 
That  fools,  as  you  have  done,  shall  call  a  dream. 

It  happen 'd  on  a  solemn  eventide, 
Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died, 
Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined. 
The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  leit  behind. 
Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 
In  musings  worthy  of  toe  great  event : 
They  spake  of  him  they  loved  of  him  whose  lift, 
Thougn  blameless  had  incurr'd  perpetual  striA^ 
Whose  deeds  had  left  in  spite  of  hostile  ait% 
A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  heaita 
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The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 

The  farther  traced,  enrich 'd  them  still  the  more ; 

They  thought  him,  and  they  justly  thought  him, 

one 
Sent  to'do  more  than  he  appear'd  to  have  done; 
To  exalt  a  people,  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wonder'd  he  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  join'd  tnem,  courteous  as  a  friend, 
And  ask'd  them,  with  a  kind,  engaging  air, 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  beg^  d  a  share. 
Informed,  he  gather'd  up  the  broken  thread. 
And,  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  he  said, 
Explained,  illustrated,  and  search'd  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell, 
That,  reaching  home,  the  nifht  they  said,  is  near, 
We  must  not  now  be  parteo,  sojourn  here — 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 
And  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast, 
He  bless'd  the  bread,  but  vanish'd  at  the  word. 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  'Twas  the  Lord ! 
Did  not  our  hearts  (eel  all  he  deifn'd  to  say, 
Did  they  not  burn  within  us  by  the  way  7 

Now  theirs  was  converse,  such  as  it  behoves 
Man  to  maintain,  and  such  as  Qod  approves : 
Their  views  indeed  were  indbtinct  and  dim. 
But  yet  successful,  being  aim'd  at  him. 
Christ  and  hb  character  their  only  scope, 
Their  object,  and  their  subject,  and  their  hope, 
They  felt  what  it  became  them  much  to  feel, 
An^  wanting  him  to  loose  the  sacred  seal, 
Pound  him  as  prompt  as  their  desire  was  true, 
To  spread  the  new-born  glories  in  their  view. 
Well — what  are  ages  ana  the  lapse  of  time 
Match'd  against  truths,  as  lasting  as  sublime  1 
Can  length  of  years  on  Qod  himself  exact  1 
Or  make  that  nction  which  was  once  a  fact  1 
No — marble  and  recording  brass  decay. 
And,  like  the  graver's  memory,  pass  away  j 
The  works  of  man  inherit,  as  b  just. 
Their  author's  frailty,  and  return  to  dust : 
Bnt  truth  divine  forever  stands  secure. 
Its  head  b  guarded  as  its  base  b  sure ; 
Fix'd  in  the  rolUng  flood  of  endless  years, 
The  pillar  of  the  eternal  plan  appecu«. 
The  ravinjg  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies. 
Built  by  that  Architect  who  built  the  skies. 
Hearts  may  be  found,  that  harbor  at  thb  hour 
That  love  of  Chrbt,  and  all  its  quickening  power ; 
And  lips  unstained  by  folly  or  by  strife. 
Whose  wisdom,  drawn  trom  the  deep  well  of 

life, 
Tastes  of  its  health AU  origin,  and  flows 
A  Jordan  for  the  ablution  of  our  woes. 
O  days  of  heaven,  and  nights  of  equal  nraise. 
Serene  and  peaceful  as  those  heavenly  uays, 
When  souls  urawn  upwards  in  communion  sweet 
Enjoy  the  stillness  of  some  close  retreat, 
Dbrourse,  as  if  released  and  safe  at  home, 
Of  dangers  past,  and  wonders  yet  to  come, 
And  spnxid  ttie  sacred  treasures  of  the  breast 
Upon  the  lap  of  covenanted  rest! 

SVhat,  always  dreaimn;r  over  heavenly  things, 
Like  angel-heuds  in  stone  with  pigeon-wings  f 
Cantint;  and  wbining  out  all  day  the  word, 
And  Valf  the  night  ?  fanutic  and  absurd  ! 
Mine  be  the  friend  leas  I'rt  quent  in  liia  prayers, 
Who  makes  no  bu»tle  with  his  soul's  ulruirs, 
Whose  wit  can  brighten  up  a  wintry  day, 
And  chase  the  splenetic  dull  hours  away ; 
Content  on  eartn  m  earthly  Ihin;^^  to  shine, 
Who  waits  for  heaven  ere  he  becomes  divine, 


Leaves  saints  to  enjoy  those  altitudes  they  teach, 
And  plucks  the  fruit  placed  more  within  his  reach. 

Well  spoken,  advocate  of  sin  and  shame, 
Known  by  thy  bleating,  Ignorance  thy  name. 
Is  sparkling  wit  the  world  s  exclusive  right  1 
The  fix'd  fee-simple  of  the  vain  and  light  1 
Can  hopes  of  heaven,  bright  prospects  of  an  hour. 
That  come  to  waft  us  out  ot  sorrow  s  power, 
Obscure  or  quench  a  faculty  that  finds 
Its  happiest  soil  in  the  serenest  minds  1 
Religion  curbs  indeed  its  wanton  play, 
And  brings  the  trifler  under  rigorous  sway. 
But  gives  it  usefulness  unknown  before. 
And  purilying.  makes  it  shine  the  more. 
A  Christian's  wit  b  inofiensive  light, 
A  beam  that  aids,  but  never  grieves  the  sight ; 
Vijgorous  in  age  as  in  the  flusn  of  youth ; 
'Tis  always  active  on  the  side  of  truth  ; 
Temperance  and  peace  ensure  its  healthful  state, 
And  make  it  brightest  at  its  latest  date. 
Oh  I  have  seen  (nor  hope  perhaps  in  vain, 
Ere  Ufe  go  down,  to  see  such  signts  again) 
A  veteran  warrior  in  the  Christian  field. 
Who  never  saw  the  sword  he  could  not  wield ; 
Grave  without  dulness,  learned  without  pride, 
Exact,  yet  not  precbe,  though  meek,  keen-eye'd ; 
A  man  that  would  have  foiPd  at  their  own  play 
A  dozen  would-be's  of  the  modern  day ; 
Who,  when  occasion  justified  its  use, 
Had  wit  as  bright  as  ready  to  produce. 
Could  fetch  fVom  records  of  an  earUer  ago, 
Or  from  philosophy's  enlighten'd  page, 
Hb  rich  materiab,  and  regale  your  ear 
With  strains  it  was  a  privOege  to  hear : 
Yet  above  all  hb  luxury  supreme. 
And  hb  chief  glory,  was  the  gospel  theme ; 
There  he  was  copious  as  old  Greece  or  Rome, 
Hb  happy  eloquence  seem'd  there  at  home. 
Ambitious  not  to  shine  or  to  excel. 
But  to  treat  justly  what  he  loved  so  well. 

It  moves  me  more  perhaps  than  folly  ought, 
When  some  green  heads,  as  void  of  wit  as  thought, 
Suppose  themselves  monopolbts  of  sense, 
And  wber  men's  ability  pretence. 
Though  time  will  wear  us,  and  we  must  ffrow  old, 
Such  men  are  not  forgot  as  soon  as  cold, 
Their  fragrant  memory  will  outlast  their  tomb, 
Embalm'd  forever  in  its  own  perftime. 
And  to  say  truth,  though  in  its  early  prime. 
And  when  unstain'd  with  any  grosser  crime. 
Youth  has  a  sprightliness  anil  fire  to  boast. 
That  in  the  valley  of  decline  are  lost. 
And  virtue  with  pecuUar  charms  appears, 
Crown'd  with  the  garland  of  life's  blooaiing  years; 
Yet  age,  by  long  experience  well  inform  d. 
Well  read,  well  temper'd,  with  religion  warm'd, 
That  fire  abated  which  impeb  rash  youth, 
Proud  of  hb  speed,  to  overshoot  the  truth. 
As  time  improves  the  grape's  authentic  juice, 
Mellows  and  makes  the  speech  more  fit  for  use. 
And  claims  a  rever«>.nce  in  its  shortening  day. 
That  'tb  an  honor  and  a  joy  to  pay. 
The  fruits  of  age,  less  fair,  are  yet  more  sound. 
Than  those  a  brighter  season  pours  around ; 
And,  Uke  the  stores  autumnal  suns  mature, 
Through  wintry  rigors  unimpair'd  endure. 

What  b  fanatic  frenzy,  scom'd  so  much. 
And  dreaded  more  than  a  contagious  touch  1 
I  grant  it  dangerous,  and  approve  your  fear. 
That  fire  b  catching,  if  you  draw  too  near ; 
But  sage  observers  oft  mistake  the  flame. 
And  give  true  piety  that  odious  name. 
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To  tremble  (as  the  creatuie  of  an  hour 
Ouffht  at  the  view  of  an  ahnighty  power) 
Before  his  presence,  at  whose  awful  throne 
All  tremble  in  all  worlds,  except  our  own, 
To  supplicate  his  mercy,  love  his  ways. 
And  prize  them  above  pleasure,  wealth,  or  praise, 
Thouffh  common  sense,  allow'd  a  casting  voice, 
And  uee  6pom  bias,  must  approve  the  choice, 
Convicts  a  man  fanatic  in  the  extreme, 
And  wild  as  madness  in  the  world's  esteem. 
But  that  disease,  when  soberly  defined, 
Is  the  false  fire  of  an  o'erheated  mind ; 
It  views  the  truth  with  a  distorted  eye, 
And  either  warps  or  lays  it  useless  by ; 
'Tis  narrow,  selfish,  arrogant,  and  draws 
Its  sordid  nourishment  from  man's  applause ; 
And,  while  at  heart  sin  unrelinquish  a  lies, 
Presumes  itself  chief  favorite  of  the  skies. 
'Tis  such  a  light  as  putrefaction  breeds 
In  fly-blown  flesh,  whereon  the  maggot  feeds, 
Shines  in  the  dark,  but,  usher'd  into  day, 
The  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away. 

True  bliss,  if  man  may  reach  it,  is  composed 
Of  hearts  in  union  mutually  disclosed ; 
And,  farewell  else  all  hope  of  pure  delight, 
Those  hearts  should  be  reclaimed,  renew 'd,  up- 
right 
Bad  men,  profaning  friendship's  hallow'd  name, 
Form,  in  its  stead,  a  covenant  of  shame. 
A  dark  confederacy  against  the  laws 
Of  virtue,  and  religion's  glorious  cause : 
They  build  each  omer  up  with  dreadful  skill. 
As  bastions  set  point-blank  against  God's  will ; 
Enlarge  and  fortify  the  dread  redoubt. 
Deeply  resolved  to  shut  a  Saviour  out ; 
Call  legions  up  from  hell  to  back  the  deed ; 
And,  cursed  with  conquest,  finally  succeed. 
But  souls,  that  carry  on  a  blest  exchange 
Of  joys  they  meet  with  in  their  heavenly  range, 
And  with  a  fearless  confidence  make  known 
The  sorrows  sympathy  esteems  its  own, 
Daily  derive  increasing  light  and  force 
Prom  such  coomiunion  in  their  pleasant  course, 
Feel  less  the  journey's  roughness  and  its  length, 
Meet  their  opposers  with  united  strength, 
And,  one  in  neart,  in  interest,  and  design. 
Gird  up  each  other  to  the  race  divine. 

But  Conversation,  choose  what  theme  we  may, 
And  chiefly  when  Religion  leads  the  way, 
Should  flow,  like  waters  after  summer  showers. 
Not  as  if  raised  by  mere  mechanic  powers. 
The  Christian,  in  whose  soul,  though  now  dis- 
tressed, 
Lives  the  dear  thought  of  joys  he  once  possessed, 
When  all  his  glowing  languam  issued  forth 
With  God's  deep  stamp  upon  its  current  worth, 
Will  speak  without  disguise,  and  must  impart, 
Sad  as  it  is,  his  undissembling  heart, 
Abhors  constraint,  and  dares  not  feign  a  zeal, 
Or  seem  to  boast  a  fire,  he  does  not  feel. 
The  song  of  Zion  is  a  tasteless  thing, 
Unless,  when  rising  on  a  joyful  wing, 
The  soul  can  mix  with  the  celestial  bands, 
And  give  the  strain  the  compass  it  demands. 

Strange  tidings  these  to  tell  a  world,  who  treat 
iAl  but  uieir  own  experience  as  deceit ! 
Will  they  believe,  though  credulous  enough 
To  swallow  much  upon  much  weaker  proof, 
That  there  are  blest  inhabitants  on  earth, 
Partakers  of  a  new  ethereal  birth, 
Their  hopes,  desires,  and  purposes  estranged 
From  things  terrestrial,  and  divinely  changed, 


Their  very  language  of  a  kind  that  speaks 

The  soul's  sure  int4:n,'6t  in  the  good  she  aeela, 

Who  deal  with  scripture,  its  importance  fek. 

As  Tully  with  Philosophy  once  dealt. 

And,  in  the  silent  wotcbf^  of  the  night, 

And  through  the  seen  :i^  oC  toil-renewing  B^tt, 

The  social  walk,  or  solitary  ride. 

Keep  still  the  dear  companion  at  their  aide  1 

No — shame  upon  a  self-disgracing  age. 

God's  work  laay  servt  an  ap?  upon  a  «tage 

With  such  a  jest  as  filFd  with  hrUisfa  glee 

Certain  invisibles  as  shrewd  as  he ; 

But  veneration  or  respect  finds  none, 

Save  from  the  subjects  of  that  work  alone. 

The  World  grown  old   h^r  deep  duccnmieiit 

Claps  spectacles  on  her  sagacious  nose,  [shows, 

Peruses  closiely  the  true  Christian  s  face, 

And  finds  it  a  mere  mask  o(  sly  grimace ; 

Usurps  God  s  ofiice,  lays  his  bosom  bare, 

And  finds  hypocrisy  close  lurking  there; 

And.  serving  God  herself  through  mere  constraint 

Concludes  his  unfeigned  love  of  him  a  feint 

And  vet,  God  knows,  look  human  nature  thnrngh, 

(And  in  due  time  the  world  shall  know  it  U*o) 

That  since  the  flowers  of  Eden  ftk  the  bUst 

That  after  man's  defection  laid  all  waste. 

Sincerity  towards  the  heart-searching  Geii 

Has  made  the  new-bom  creature  her  abode. 

Nor  shall  be  found  in  unregenerate  souls 

Till  the  last  fire  bum  all  between  the  poles. 

Sincerity  !  why  'tis  his  only  pride, 

Weak  and  imperfect  in  all  ffrace  beside. 

He  knows  that  Grod  demands  his  heart  entire. 

And  gives  him  all  his  just  demands  require. 

Without  it,  his  pretensions  were  as  vain 

As,  having  it,  he  deems  the  world's  disdain ; 

That  great  defect  would  cost  him  not  alone 

Man's  favorable  judgment  but  his  own ; 

His  birthright  shaken,  and  no  longer  clear 

Than  while  his  conduct  proves  his  heart  sincere. 

Retort  the  charge,  and  let  the  world  be  told 

She  boasts  a  confidence  she  does  not  hold ; 

That,  conscious  of  her  crimes,  she  feeb  instead 

A  cold  misgiving  and  a  killing  dread  : 

That  while  in  health  the  ground  of  her  support 

Is  madly  to  forget  that  life  is  short ; 

That  sick  she  trembles,  knowing  she  must  die. 

Her  hope  presumption,  and  her  faith  a  lie ; 

That  while  she  doti:s  and  dreams  that  she  belicTos^ 

She  mocks  her  Maker,  and  herself  dooeaves. 

Her  utmost  reach  historical  assent 

The  doctrines  warp'd  to  what  they  never  mtAni ; 

That  truth  itself  is  in  her  head  as  dull 

And  useless  as  a  candle  in  a  skull, 

And  all  her  love  of  God  a  groundless  claint 

A  trick  upon  the  canvas,  painted  flame. 

Tell  her  again,  the  sneer  upon  her  face. 

And  all  her  censures  of  the  work  of  grace. 

Are  insincere,  meant  only  to  conceal 

A  dread  she  would  not  yet  is  forced  to  feel ; 

That  in  her  heart  the  Christian  she  K'vtTt^ 

And,  while  she  seems  to  scorn  him.  only  f^ais,. 

A  poet  does  not  work  by  square  or  line. 
As  smiths  and  joiners  perfect  a  drsi^pi ; 
At  least  we  modems,  our  attention  less, 
Beyond  the  example  of  our  sires  digress. 
And  claim  a  right  to  scamper  and  run  wide, 
Wlierever  chance,  capiicc,  or  fancy  guide. 
The  world  and  I  fbrtuitousljr  met ; 
I  owed  a  trifle,  and  have  paid  the  debt ; 
She  did  me  wronji.  I  rt?couipensed  the  deed. 
And,  having  struck  the  balance,  now  proceed. 


CONVERSATION. 
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Perhaps,  however,  as  some  years  have  pass'd 
Since  she  and  I  conversed  together  last. 
And  I  have  lived  recluse  in  rural  shades, 
Which  seldom  a  distinct  report  pervades, 
Great  changes  and  new  manners  have  occurr'd, 
And  blest  reforms  that  I  have  never  heard, 
And  she  may  now  be  as  discreet  and  wise, 
As  once  absurd  in  all  discerning  eyes. 
Sobriety  perhaps  may  now  be  Sund, 
Where  once  intoxication  press'd  the  ground ; 
The  subtle  and  injurious  may  be  just, 
And  he  grown  chaste  that  was  the  slave  of  lust ; 
Arts  once  esteem'd  may  be  with  shame  dismiss'd ; 
Charity  may  relax  the  miser's  fiat ; 
The  gamester  may  have  cast  his  cards  away, 
Porgol  to  curse,  and  only  kneel  to  pray. 
It  has  indeed  been  told  me  (with  wnat  weight, 
How  credibly,  'tis  hard  for  me  to  state,) 
That  fables  old,  that  seem'd  forever  mute, 
Revived,  are  hastening  into  fresh  repute, 
And  gods  and  goddesses,  discarded  long, 
Like  useless  lumber  or  a  stroller's  song, 
Are  bringing  into  vogue  their  heathen  train, 
And  Jupiter  bids  fair  to  rule  again  ; 
That  certain  feasts  are  instituted  now. 
Where  Venus  hears  the  lover's  tender  vow ; 
That  all  Olympus  through  the  country goves. 
To  consecrate  our  few  remaining  groves, 
And  Echo  learns  politely  to  repeat 
The  praise  of  names  for  ages  obsolete  ; 
That  naving  proved  the  weakness,  it  should  seem, 
Of  revelation  s  ineffectual  beam, 
To  bring  the  passions  under  sober  sway. 
And  give  the  moral  springs  their  proper  play, 
They  mean  to  try  what  may  at  last  be  done. 
By  stout  substantial  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
And  whether  Roman  rites  may  not  produce 
The  virtues  of  old  Rome  fbr  English  use. 
May  such  success  attend  the  pious  plan. 
May  Mercury  once  more  embellish  man, 
Grace  him  again  with  long  forgotten  arts. 
Reclaim  his  taste,  and  brighten  up  his  parts, 
Make  him  athletic,  as  in  Jays  of  old, 
Learned  at  the  bar,  in  the  palsstra  bold. 
Divest  the  rougher  sex  of  female  airs. 
And  teach  the  softer  not  to  copy  theirs: 
The  change  shall  please,  nor  shall  it  matter  aught, 
Who  works  the  wonder,  if  it  be  but  wrought. 
'TIS  time,  however,  if  the  case  stands  thus, 
For  us  plain  folks,  and  all  who  side  with  us, 
To  build  our  altar  confident  and  bold. 
And  say.  as  stem  Elijah  said  of  old. 
The  stnfe  now  stands  upon  a  fair  award, 
If  Israel's  Lord  be  Grod,  then  serve  the  Lord : 
If  he  be  silent,  faith  is  all  a  whim, 
Then  Baal  is  the  God,  and  worship  him. 


Digression  is  so  much  in  modem  use, 
Thought  is  so  rare,  and  fancy  so  profuse, 
Some  never  seem  so  wide  of  their  intent 
As  when  returning  to  the  theme  they  meant ; 
As  mendicants,  whose  business  is  to  roam, 
Make  every  parish  but  their  own  their  home. 
Though  such  continual  zigzags  in  a  book, 
Such  drunken  reelings  have  an  awkward  look, 
And  I  had  rather  creep  to  what  is  tme, 
Than  rove  and  staj^ger  with  no  mark  in  view ; 
Yet  to  consult  a  little  seem'd  no  crime, 
The  freakish  humor  of  the  present  time : 
But  now  to  gather  up  what  seems  dispersed, 
And  touch  the  subject  I  design'd  at  first. 
May  prove,  thoui^h  much  beside  the  rales  of  arl . 
Best  for  the  public,  and  my  wisest  part. 
And  first,  let  no  man  charge  me  that  I  mean 
To  clothe  in  sable  every  social  scene. 
And  give  good  company  a  face  severe, 
As  if  they  met  around  a  father's  bier ; 
For  tell  some  men  that,  pleasure  all  their  bent, 
And  laughter  all  their  work,  is  life  misspent, 
Their  wisdom  bursts  into  this  sa^e  reply. 
Then  mirth  is  sin,  and  we  should  always  cry. 
To  find  the  medium  asks  some  share  of  wit, 
And  therefore  'tis  a  mark  fools  never  hit. 
But  though  Ufe's  valley  be  a  vale  of  tears, 
A  brighter  scene  beyond  that  vale  appears, 
Whose  glory,  with  a  light  that  never  fkues.  [shades, 
Shoots    between    scatter'd  rocks  and   opening 
And  while  it  shows  the  land  the  soul  desires, 
The  language  of  the  land  she  seeks  inspires. 
Thus  touch  d,  the  tongue  receives  a  sacred  cure 
Of  all  that  was  absuru,  profane,  impure ; 
Held  within  modest  bounds,  the  tide  of  speech 
Pursues  the  course  that  trath  and  nature  teach , 
No  longer  labors  merely  to  produce 
The  pomp  of  sound,  or  tinkle  without  use : 
Where'er  it  winds,  the  salutary  stream, 
Sprightly  and  firesh,  enriches  every  theme, 
While  all  the  happy  man  possess'd  before, 
The  gifl  of  nature  or  the  classic  store, 
Is  made  subservient  to  the  grand  design, 
For  which  Heaven  formed  the  faculty  divine. 
So,  should  an  idiot,  while  at  large  he  strays, 
Find  the  sweet  lyre  on  which  an  artist  plays. 
With  rash  and  awkward  force  the  cnords  he 

shakes, 
And  grins  with  wonder  at  the  jar  he  makes  j 
But  let  the  wise  and  well-instracted  hand, 
Once  take  the  shell  beneath  his  just  command, 
In  gentle  sounds  it  seems  as  it  complain'd 
Of  the  rude  iniuries  it  late  sustain'd. 
Till,  tuned  at  length  to  some  immortal  song, 
It  sounds  Jehovah's  name,  and  pours  his  prawe 
along. 


RETIREMENT. 


ftndiis  florena  ignobUit  otL 

ViEo.  Georg.  lib.  tr. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

like  busy  oniTereally  desirotn  of  rettrement— Important 
irarpofle  for  which  this  desire  was  given  to  man — Mus- 
lns_on  the  works  of  the  creaUoDf  a  liappy  employraent 
—The  service  of  God  not  incompatible,  however,  with 
a  life  of  business— Human  hfe ;  its  pursuits— Various 
mt^ves  for  seeking  retirement— The  poet's  delight  in 
the  studv  of  nature — The  lover's  fondness  for  retire- 
ment—The hypochondriac — Melancholy,  a  malady  that 
claims  most  compassion,  receives  Die  least — Sufferings 
of  the  melancholy  man — ^The  statesman's  retirement — 
His  new  mode  of  life  and  company— Soon  weary  of  re- 
tirement, he  returns  to  his  former  pursuits — Citizens* 
villa*— Fashion  of  frequenting  waterin^places— The 
ocean— The  spendthriR  in  forced  retirement— The 
tportsman  oetler— The  management  of  leisure  a  diffi- 
cult task — Man  will  be  summoned  to  account  for  the 
employment  of  life — Books  and  friends  requisite  for 
the  man  of  leisure ;  and  divine  communion  to  fill  the 
remaining  void— Religion  not  adverse  to  innocent 
pleasures— The  poet  concludes  with  rererence  to  his 
ownpoTBoiL 

Hackncy'd  in  business,  wearied  at  that  oar, 
Which  thousands,  once  fast  chain'd  to,  quit  no 

more, 
But  which,  when  life  at  ebh  nms  weak  and  low, 
All  wish,  or  seem  to  wish,  they  could  forego ; 
The  statesman,  lawyer,  man  of  trade. 
Pants  for  the  refuge  of  some  rural  shade, 
Whore,  all  his  long  anxieties  foit^ot 
Amid  the  charms  of  a  sequester  a  spot, 
Or  recollected  only  to  gild  o'er, 
And  add  a  smile  to  what  was  sweet  before, 
He  may  possess  the  joys  he  thinks  he  sees, 
Lay  his  old  age  upon  the  lap  of  ease, 
Improve  the  remnant  o{  his  wasted  span, 
And,  having  Uved  a  triiler,  die  a  man.      [breast, 
Thus  conscience   pleads  her  cause  within  the 
Though  long  rebell'd  against,  not  yet  suppressed, 
And  calb  a  creature  form'd  for  Gkxl  alone, 
For  Heaven's  high  purposes,  and  not  his  own, 
Calls  him  away  from  selfish  ends  and  aims, 
From  what  debilitates  and  what  inflames, 
From  cities  humming  with  a  restless  crowd, 
Sordid  as  active,  ignorant  as  loud, 
Whose  highest  praise  is  that  they  live  in  vain, 
The  dupes  of  pleasure,  or  the  slaves  of  gain, 
Where  works  of  man  are  clustered  close  around, 
And  works  of  God  are  hardly  to  be  found, 
To  regions  where,  in  spite  of  sin  and  woe. 
Traces  of  Eden  are  still  seen  below. 
Where  mountain,  river,  forest,  field,  and  grove. 
Remind  him  of  his  Maker's  power  and  love. 
^Tis  well  if,  look'd  for  at  so  late  a  day, 
In  the  last  scene  of  such  a  senseless  play, 
True  wisdom  will  attend  his  feeble  call. 
And  grace  his  action  ere  the  curtain  falL  [birth. 
Souls,  that  have  long  despised  their  heavenly 
Their  wishes  all  impregnated  with  earth. 


For  threescore  years  employ'd  with 
In  catching  smoke  and  feeiding  upon  air,     [i 
Conversant  only  with  the  ways  of  men. 
Rarely  redeem  the  short  remaining  ten. 
Inveterate  habits  choke  the  lufinutAil  heart. 
Their  fibres  penetrate  its  tenderest  part. 
And,  draining  its  nutritious  powers  to  feed 
Their  noxious  growth,  starve  every  better  soed. 

Happy,  if  full  of  days — but  happier  fiur, 
If,  ere  we  yet  discern  life's  evening  star, 
Sick  of  the  service  of  a  world,  that  feeds 
Its  paticffkt  drudges  with  dry  chaff  and  weeds, 
We  can  escape  from  custom's  idiot  sway. 
To  serve  the  sovereign  we  were  bom  to  obey- 
Then  sweet  to  muse  upon  his  skill  displayed 
(Infinite  skill)  in  all  that  he  has  made ! 
To  trace  in  nature's  most  minute  design 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  divine. 
Contrivance  intricate,  express'd  with  ease, 
Where  unassisted  sight  no  beauty  sees, 
The  shapely  limb  and  lubricated  joint. 
Within  tne  small  dimensions  of  a  point. 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun. 
His  mighty  work,  who  speaks  and  it  is  done, 
The  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  revcal'd. 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field : 
To  wonder  at  a  thousand  insect  forma. 
These  hatch'd.  and  those  resuscitated  worms, 
New  life  ordain 'd  and  brighter  scenes  to  share. 
Once  prone  on  earth,  now  buoyant  upon  air, 
Whose  shape  would  make  them,  haa  they  bulk 

and  size. 
More  hideous  foes  than  fancy  can  devise ; 
With  helmet-heads  and  dragon-scales  adom'd. 
The  mighty  myriads,  now  securely  scorn 'd« 
Would  mock  the  majesty  of  man  s  high  btith. 
Despise  his  bulwarks,  and  unpeople  earth : 
Then  with  a  glance  of  fancy  to  survey, 
Par  as  the  faculty  can  stretch  away. 
Ten  thousand  rivers  pour'd  at  his  conamand. 
From  urns  that  never  tail  through  every  land ; 
These  like  a  deluge  with  impetuous  force, 
Those  winding  modestly  a  nlent  coune ; 
The  cloud-surmounting  Alps,  the  fruitAil  vales  j 
Seas,  on  which  every  nation  spreads  her  sails ; 
The  sun,  a  world  whence  otner  worlds  drink 
The  crescent  moon  the  diadem  of  nieht ;  [Bf  hi. 
Stare  countless,  each  in  his  appointed  place. 
Fast  anchor'd  in  the  de«»p  abyss  of  space — 
At  such  a  sight jto  catch  the  poet's  flame. 
And  with  a  rapture  Uke  his  own  exclaim 
These  are  thy  glorious  works,  thou  Souree  af 

Good, 
How  dimly  seen,  how  faintly  ondentood  ! 
Thine,  and  upheld  by  thy  paternal  care. 
This  universal  frame,  thus  wondroos  ikir  -, 
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Thy  power  divine,  and  boantj  beyond  thought, 
Adored  and  praised  in  all  that  thou  hait  wrought. 
Absorb'd  in  that  immensity  I  see, 
I  ihrink  abashed,  and  yet  aspire  to  thee ; 
Instruct  me,  guide  me  to  that  heavenly  day 
Thy  words  more  clearly  than  thy  works  dbplay, 
That,  while  thv  truths  my  grosser  thoughts  refine 
I  mav  resemble  thee,  and  call  thee  mine. 

O  blest  proficiency !  suipassing  all 
That  men  erroneously  their  glory  call, 
The  recompense  that  arts  or  arms  can  yield, 
The  bar,  the  senate,  or  the  tented  field. 
Compared  with  this  sublimest  life  below, 
Te  kmgs  and  rulers,  what  have  courts  to  show  1 
Thus  studied,  used,  and  consecrated  thus, 
On  earth  what  is  seems  form'd  indeed  for  us ; 
Not  as  the  plaything  of  a  froward  child, 
Fretftil  unless  diverted  and  beguiled, 
Much  less  to  feed  and  fan  the  fatal  fires. 
Of  pride,  ambition,  or  impure  desires, 
But  as  a  scale,  by  which  the  soul  ascends 
From  mighty  means  to  more  important  ends, 
Securely,  though  by  steps  but  rarely  trod, 
Mounts  from  inferior  bemgs  up  to  God, 
And  sees,  by  no  fallacious  light  or  dim. 
Earth  made  for  man,  and  man  himself  for  him. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  approve,  or  would  enforce, 
A  snperstitioiis  and  monastic  course : 
Truth  is  not  local,  God  alike  pervades 
And  fills  the  world  oC  traffic  and  the  shades. 
And  may  be  fear'd  amidst  the  busiest  scenes. 
Or  scorn 'd  where  business  never  intervenes. 
Rut,  'tis  not  easy  with  a  mind  like  ours, 
Conscious  of  weakness  in  its  noblest  powers, 
And  in  a  world  where,  other  ills  apart, 
The  roving  eye  misleads  the  careless  heart 
To  limit  tHought,  by  nature  prone  to  stray 
Whcrp.vcr  freakish  fancy  points  the  way ; 
To  bid  the  pleadings  of  self-love  be  still, 
Resign  our  own  and  seek  our  Maker's  will ; 
To  spread  the  page  of  scripture,  and  compare 
Our  conduct  with  the  laws  engraven  there ; 
To  measure  all  that  passes  in  the  breast. 
Faithfully,  fairly,  by  that  sacred  test ; 
To  divo  into  the  secret  deeps  within. 
To  spare  no  passion  and  no  favorite  sin, 
And  search  tne  themes,  important  above  all, 
OufBelves,  and  our  recovery  fro-u  oor  fall. 
But  leisure,  silence,  and  a  mind  released 
From  anxious  thoughts  how  wealth  may  be  in- 
creased. 
How  to  secure,  in  some  propitious  hour, 
The  point  of  interest  or  the  post  of  power, 
A  soul  serene,  and  equally  retired 
From  objects  too  much  dreaded  or  desired. 
Safe  fVom  the  clamors  of  perverse  dispute, 
At  least  are  friendly  to  the  great  pursuit. 

Opening  the  map  of  God's  extensive  plan. 
We  find  a  little  isle,  this  life  of  man  ; 
Eternity's  unknown  expanse  appears 
Circling  around  and  limiting  his  years. 
The  busy  race  examine  and  explore 
Each  creek  and  cavern  of  the  aangerous  shore. 
With  care  collect  what  in  their  eyes  excels, 
Some  shining  pebbles,   and  some   weeds  and 

■bells, 
Thus  laden,  dream  that  they  are  rich  and  great, 
And  happiest  he  that  groans  beneath  his  weight. 
The  waves  o'ertnke  tbcm  in  their  serious  play, 
And  every  hour  sweeps  multitudes  away ; 
They  shnek  and  sink,  survivors  start  and  weep, 
Pursue  their  sport,  and  follow  to  the  deep. 


A  few  fbisake  the  throng ;  with  lifted  eyes 
Ask  wealth  of  Heaven,  and  gain  a  real  prize. 
Truth,  wisdom,  grace,  and  peace  like  that  above, 
Seal'd  with  his  signet,  wnom  they  serve   and 

love ; 
Scorn 'd  by  the  rest,  with  patient  hope  they  wait 
A  kind  release  from  their  unperfect  state. 
And  unregretted  are  soon  snatch'd  away 
From  scenes  of  sorrow  into  glorious  day. 

Nor  these  alone  prefer  a  hfe  recluse, 
Who  seek  retirement  for  its  proper  use ; 
The  love  of  change  that  lives  in  every  J^reast, 
Genius,  and  temper,  and  desire  of  rest, 
Discordant  motives  in  one  centre  meet, 
And  each  inclines  its  votary  to  retreat. 
Some  minds  by  nature  are  averse  to  noise, 
And  hate  the  tumult  half  the  world  enjoys. 
The  lure  of  avarice,  or  the  pompous  prize 
That  courts  display  before  ambitious  eyes ; 
The  fruits  that  nang  on  pleasure's  flowery  stem, 
Whate'er  enchants  them,  are  no  snares  to  them. 
To  them  the  deep  recess  of  dusky  groves, 
Or  forest,  where  the  deer  securely  roves, 
The  fall  of  waters,  and  the  song  of  birds, 
And  hills  that  echo  to  the  distant  herds, 
Are  luxuries  excelling  all  the  glare  [share. 

The  world  can   boast  and  her  chief  favorites 
With  eager  step,  and  carelessly  array'd, 
For  such  a  cause  the  poet  seexs  the  shade, 
From  all  he  sees  he  catches  new  delight, 
Pleased  Fancy  claps  her  pinions  at  the  sight, 
The  rising  or  the  setting  orb  of  day. 
The  clouds  that  fiit,  or  slowly  float  away. 
Nature  in  all  the  various  shapes  she  wears. 
Frowning  in  storms,  or  breatoing  gentle  airs, 
The  snowy  robe  her  wintry  state  assumes. 
Her  summer  heats,  her  fruits,  and  her  perfumes 
All,  all  aUke  transport  the  glowing  baru, 
Success  in  rhyme  his  glory  and  reward. 
O  Nature !  whose  Elysian  scenes  disclose 
His  bright  perfections  at  whose  word  they  rese. 
Next  to  that  power  who  form'd  thee,  and  sustains, 
Be  thou  the  great  inspirer  of  my  strains. 
Still,  as  I  touch  the  lyre,  do  thou  expand 
Thy  genuine  charms,  and  guide  an  artless  hand. 
That  I  may  catch  a  fire  but  rarely  known. 
Give  useful  hght,  though  I  should  miss  renown, 
And,  poring  on  thy  page,  whose  every  line 
Bears  proof  of  an  intelligence  divine, 
May  feel  a  heart  enrich'd  by  what  it  pays. 
That  builds  its  glory  on  its  Maker's  praise. 
Woe  to  the  man  whose  wit  disclaims  its  use. 
Glittering  in  vain,  or  only  to  seduce, 
Who  studies  nature  with  a  wanton  eye, 
Admires  the  work,  but  slips  the  lesson  by ; 
His  hours  of  leisure  and  recess  employs 
In  drawing  pictures  of  forbidden  joys, 
Retires  to  blazon  his  own  worthless  name, 
Or  shoot  the  careless  with  a  surer  aim. 

The  lover  too  shuns  business  and  alarms, 
Tender  idolater  of  absent  charms. 
Saints  ofler  nothing  in  their  warmest  prayers 
That  he  devotes  not  with  a  zeal  like  theirs ; 
'Tis  consecration  of  his  heart,  soul,  time, 
And  every  thought  that  wanders  is  a  crime. 
In  sighs  he  worships  hb  supremely  fair, 
And  weeps  a  sad  hbation  in  despair ; 
Adores  a  creature,  and,  devout  in  vain, 
Wins  in  return  an  answer  of  disdain. 
As  woodbine  weds  the  plant  within  her  reach, 
£U>ugh  elm,  or  smooih-grain'd  ash,  or  gloMT 
beech, 
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In  spiral  rings  ascends  the  trunks  and  lajs 
Her  golden  taracis  on  the  leafy  sprays. 
But  does  a  mischief  while  she  lends  a  grace. 
Straitening  its  i^rowth  by  such  a  strict  embrace ; 
So  love,  that  chngs  around  the  noblest  minds 
Forbids  the  advancement  of  the  soul  he  binds ; 
The  suitor  8  air  indeed  he  soon  improves. 
And  forms  it  to  the  taste  of  her  he  loves, 
Teaches  his  eyes  a  language,  and  no  less 
Refines  his  speech,  and  feumions  his  address; 
But  farewell  promises  of  happier  firuits, 
Manly  d|^igns,  and  learning  s  grave  pursuits ; 
Girt  with  a  chain  he  cannot  wish  to  break, 
His  only  bhss  is  sorrow  for  her  sake ; 
Who  will  may  pant  for  glory  and  excel, 
Her  smile  his  ami.  all  higher  aims  farewell ! 
Thyrsis,  Alexis,  or  whatever  name 
May  least  offend  against  so  pure  a  flame, 
Though  sage  advice  of  friends  the  most  sincere 
Sounds  harshly  in  so  delicate  an  ear, 
And  lovers,  of  all  creatures,  tame  or  wild. 
Can  least  brook  management,  however  mild, 
Yet  let  a  poet  (pottry  disarms 
The  fiercest  animals  with  magic  charms) 
Risk  an  intrusion  on  thy  pensive  mood, 
And  woo  and  win  thee  to  thy  proper  good. 
Pastoral  images  and  still  retreats, 
Umbrageous  walks  and  soUtary  seats, 
Sweet  birds  in  concert  with  harmonious  streams, 
Soft  airs,  nocturnal  vigils,  and  dav-drearas, 
Are  all  enchantments  m  a  case  like  thine, 
Conspire  against  thy  peace  with  one  design, 
Soothe  thee  to  make  thee  but  a  surer  prey, 
And  feed  the  fire  that  wastes  thy  powers  away. 
Up — GJod  has  formed  thee  with  a  wiser  view, 
Not  to  be  led  in  chains,  but  to  subdue ; 
Calls  thee  to  cope  with  enemies,  and  first 
Points  out  a  conflict  with  thyself,  the  worst. 
Woman  indeed,  a  gift  he  would  bestow 
When  he  design'd  a  Paradise  below. 
The  richest  earthly  boon  his  hands  aflbrd, 
Deserves  to  be  beloved,  but  not  adored. 
Post  away  swiftly  to  more  active  scenes, 
Collect  the  scatter'd  truth  that  study  gleans, 
Mix  with  the  world,  but  with  its  wiser  part, 
No  longer  give  an  image  all  thine  heart ; 
Its  empire  is  not  hers,  nor  is  it  thine, 
'Tis  God's  just  claim,  prerogative  divine. 

Virtuous  and  faithful  Heberden,  whose  skill 
Attempts  no  task  it  cannot  well  Ailfil, 
Gives  melancholy  up  to  nature's  care, 
And  sends  the  patient  into  purer  air. 
Look  where  he  comes — in  this  embower'd  alcove 
Stand  close  conceal'd,  and  see  a  statue  move: 
Lips  busy,  and  eyes  fix'd,  foot  falling  slow. 
Arms  hanging  idly  down,  hands  clasp'd  below, 
Interpret  to  the  marking  eye  distress, 
Such  as  its  s;pnptoms  can  alone  express. 
That  tongue  is  silent  now ;  that  silent  tongue 
Could  argue  once,  could  jest,  or  join  the  sonflr, 
Could  give  advice,  could  censure  or  comraeud, 
Or  charm  the  sorrows  of  a  drooping  friend. 
Renounced  alike  its  office  and  its  sport. 
Its  brisker  and  its  graver  strains  fall  short ; 
Both  fail  beneath  a  fever's  secret  pway. 
And  like  a  summer-brook  arc  past  away. 
This  is  a  sight  for  pity  to  peruse, 
Till  she  resemble  iaintly  what  she  views, 
Till  sympathy  contract  a  kindred  pain. 
Pierced  with  the  woes  that  she  laments  in  vain. 
This,  of  all  maladies  that  man  infest, 
Clauns  most  compassion,  and  receives  the  least : 


Job  ieh  it  when  he  gioan*d  beneath  thm  rod 
And  the  barbed  arrows  of  a  fmwEuag  God  ; 
And  such  emollients  as  his  fiiends  coaid  spsm 
Friends  such  as  his  for  modem  Jobs  prep«xc 
Blest^  rather  curst  with  hearts  that  never  fecL 
Kept  snug  in  caskets  of  doae-hammer^d  strri. 
With  mouths  made  only  to  grin  wide  and  eM, 
And  minds  that  deem  deridtd  pain  a  treat 
With  Umbs  of  British  oak,  anu  nerves  of  wire. 
And  wit  that  puppet  prompters  might 
Their  sovereign  nostrum  is  a  clumaj  joke 
On  pangs  enforced  with  God's  severeot 
But,  witn  a  soul  that  ever  felt  the  sting 
Of  sorrow,  sorrow  is  a  sacred  thing: 
Not  to  molest  or  irritate,  or  raise 
A  laugh  at  his  expense,  is  slender  praiae ; 
He  that  has  not  usurp'd  the  name  of  man 
Does  all,  and  deems  too  Uttle  all,  he  cmii. 
To  asiiuage  the  throbbings  of  the  festered  pait, 
And  staunch  the  bleedings  of  a  broken  beazt. 
'Tis  not,  as  heads  that  never  ache  suppose. 
Forgery  of  fancy,  and  a  dream  of  woes ; 
Man  is  a  harp  whose  chords  elude  the  saghL 
Each  yielding  harmony  disposed  aright ; 
The  screws  reversed  (a  task  which  if  he 
God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 
Ten  thousand  thousand  strings  at  once  go 
Lost,  till  he  tune  them,  all  their  power  azKi 
Then  neither  heathy  wilds,  nor  scenes  as  lauT 
As  ever  recompt^nsed  the  peasant's  C4xn. 
Nor  soft  dechvities  with  tufted  hills, 
Nor  view  of  waters  turning  busy  mills, 
Parks  in  which  art  preceptress  nature  weds 
Nor  gardens  interspersed  with  fiowery  beds. 
Nor  gales,  that  eaten  the  scent  of  blooming  grove^ 
And  waft  it  to  the  mourner  as  he  roves. 
Can  call  up  Ufe  into  his  faded  eye, 
That  passes  all  he  sees  unheeded  by ; 
No  wounds  like  those  a  wounded  spirit  feels. 
No  cure  for  such,  till  God  who  makes  them  heah. 
And  thou,  sad  suflerer  under  nameless  ill 
That  yields  not  to  the  touch  of  human  skili 
Improve  the  kind  occasion,  undHrstand 
A  Father's  frown,  and  kiss  his  chastening  hand. 
To  thee  the  day-spring,  and  the  blaze  of  noon. 
The  purple  evening  and  resplendent  moon. 
The  stars  that,  sprinkled  o'er  the  vault  of  ni^ht, 
Seem  drops  descending  in  a  shower  of  light, 
Shine  not.  or  undeared  and  hated  shine. 
Seen  through  the  medium  of  a  cloud  like  thine : 
Yet  seek  him.  in  his  favor  life  is  found, 
All  bliss  beside,  a  shadow  or  a  sound  : 
Then  heaven,  ecUpsed  so  long,  and  this  dull  earth, 
Shall  seem  to  start  into  a  second  birth ; 
Nature,  assuming  a  more  lovely  face. 
Borrowing  a  beauty  from  the  works  of  graoe. 
Shall  be  despised  and  overlooked  no  more, 
Shall  fill  thee  with  delights  unielt  before. 
Impart  to  things  inanimate  a  voic4^. 
And  bid  her  mountains  and  her  hilts  rejoice ; 
The  sound  shall  run  along  the  winding  vales. 
And  thou  enjoy  an  Eden  ere  it  fails. 

Ye  groves,  (the  statesman  at  his  desk  excUioi^ 
Sick  of  a  thousand  disappointed  aims  ) 
My  patrimonial  treasure  and  my  pride. 
Beneath  your  shades  vour  grey  possessor  hide, 
Receive  me,  languishing  for  that  ivposc 
The  servant  o(  Uie  pubuc  never  knows. 
Ye  saw  mc  once  (an,  those  regretted  dajs^ 
When  boyish  innocence  was  all  my  praise !) 
Hour  after  hour  deliirhtftilly  allot 
To  studies  then  familiar,  since  forgot 
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And  cultivate  a  taste  for  ancient  song, 
Catching  its  ardor  as  I  mused  along ; 
Nor  seldom,  as  propitious  Heaven  might  send. 
What  once  I  vaiued  and  could  boast,  a  friend, 
Were  witnesses  how  cordially  I  press'd 
His  undissembling  virtue  to  my  breast : 
Receive  me  now,  not  uncorrupt  as  then 
Nor  guiltless  of  corrupting  other  men, 
But  versed  in  arts  that,  wnile  they  seem  to  stay 
A  falling  empire,  hasten  its  decay. 
To  the  mir  haven  of  my  native  home, 
The  wreck  of  what  I  was,  fatigued,  I  come ; 
For  once  I  can  approve  the  patriot's  voice. 
And  make  the  course  he  recommends  my  choice : 
We  meet  at  last  in  one  sincere  desire, 
His  wish  and  mine  both  prompt  me  to  retire. 
'Tis  done,  he  steps  into  the  welcome  chaise, 
LoUs  at  his  ease  behind  four  handsome  bays, 
That  whirl  away  from  business  and  debate 
The  disencumber'd  Atlas  of  the  stale. 
Ask  not  the  boy,  who,  when  the  breeze  of  mom 
First  shakes  the  glittering  drops  from  every  thorn. 
Unfolds  his  flock,  then  under  bank  or  bush 
Sits  linking  cherry-stones,  or  platting  rush, 
How  fair  is  freedom  ? — he  was  always  free : 
To  carve  his  rustic  name  upon  a  tree. 
To  snare  the  mole,  or  with  ill-fashion'd  hook 
To  draw  the  incautious  minnow  from  the  brook, 
Are  Hfe's  prime  pleasures  in  his  simple  view. 
His  flock  the  chief  concern  he  ever  knew ; 
She  shines  but  little  in  his  heedless  eyes, 
The  good  we  never  miss  we  rarely  prize : 
But  ask  the  noble  drudge  in  state  aflHirs, 
E^^ped  from  ofl&ce,  and  its  constant  cares, 
What  charms  he  sees  in  Freedom's  smile  ezpress'd. 
In  freedom  lost  so  long,  now  repossessed ;  [mands, 
The  tongue  whose  strains  were  cogent  as  com- 
Revered  at  home,  and  felt  in  foreign  lands. 
Shall  own  itself  a  stammerer  in  that  cause, 
Or  plead  its  silence  as  its  best  applause. 
He  knows  indeed  that,  whether  aress'd  or  rude, 
Wild  without  art,  or  artfully  subdued. 
Nature  in  every  form  inspires  delight, 
But  never  mark'd  her  with  so  just  a  sight. 
Her  hedge-row  shrubs,  a  variegated  store. 
With  wiKKlbine  and  wild  roses  mantled  o'er, 
Green  balks  and  liirrow'd  lands,  the  stream  that 
Its  cooling  vapor  o'er  the  dewy  meads,    [spreads 
Downs,  that  almost  escape  the  inquiring  eye, 
That  melt  and  fade  into  the  distant  sky. 
Beauties  he  lately  sUghted  as  he  pass'd. 
Seem  all  created  since  he  travelled  last. 
Master  of  all  the  enjoyments  he  design'd. 
No  rough  annoyance  rankling  in  his  mind, 
What  eorly  philosophic  hours  he  keeps, 
How  regular  his  meals,  how  sound  he  sleeps ! 
Not  sounder  he  that  on  the  mainmast  heaa, 
While  morning  kindles  with  a  windy  red, 
Begins  a  long  look-out  for  distant  land, 
Nor  quits  till  evening  watch  his  giddy  stand, 
Then,  swiil  descending  with  a  seaman's  haste, 
SlipN  to  his  hammock,  and  forgets  the  blast. 
He  chooses  company,  but  not  the  squire's, 
Whose  wit  is  rudeness,  whose  good  breeding  tires ; 
Nor  yet  the  parson's,  who  would  gladly  come, 
Obsequious  when  abroad,  though  proud  at  home; 
Nor  can  he  much  affect  the  neighboring  peer, 
Whose  toe  of  emulation  treads  too  near ; 
But  wisely  seeks  a  more  convenient  friend, 
With  whom,  dismissing  forms,  he  may  unbend. 
A  mno,  whom  marks  of  condescending  grace. 
Teach,  white  they  flatter  him,  his  proper  pUice ; 


Who  comes  when  call'd,  and  at  a  word  withdraws, 

Speaks  with  reserve,  and  listens  with  applause  : 

Some  plain  mechanic,  who,  without  pretence, 

To  birth  or  wit,  nor  gives  nor  takes  oflence ; 

On  whom  he  rests  well  pleased  his  weary  powers. 

And  talks  and  laughs  away  his  vacant  hours. 

The  tide  of  life,  swift  always  in  its  course, 

May  run  in  cities  with  a  brisker  force, 

But  nowhere  with  a  current  so  serene, 

Or  half  so  clear,  as  in  the  rural  scene. 

Yet  how  fallacious  is  all  earthly  bliss, 

What  obvious  truths  the  wisest  heads  may  miM; 

Some  pleasures  live  a  month,  and  some  a  year, 

But  short  the  date  of  all  we  gather  here ; 

No  happiness  is  feh,  except  tne  true. 

That  does  not  charm  thee  more  for  being  new. 

This  observation,  as  it  chanced,  not  made, 

Or,  if  the  thought  occurr'd,  not  duly  weigh'd, 

He  sighs — for  after  all  by  slow  degrees 

The  spot  he  loved  has  lost  the  power  to  please ; 

To  cross  his  ambling  pony  day  by  day 

Seems  at  the  best  but  dreaming  ufe  away ; 

The  prospect,  such  as  might  enchant  despair. 

He  views  it  not,  or  sees  no  beauty  there ; 

With  aching  heart,  and  discontented  looks, 

Returns  at  noon  to  billiards  or  to  books. 

But  feels,  while  grasping  at  his  faded  joys, 

A  secret  thirst  of  his  renounced  employs. 

He  chides  the  tardiness  of  every  post, 

Pants  to  be  told  of  battles  won  or  lost, 

Blames  his  own  indolence,  observes,  though  late, 

'Tis  criminal  to  leave  a  sinking  state, 

PUes  to  the  levee,  and,  received  with  grace 

Kneels,  kisses  hands,  and  shines  again  in  place. 

Suburban  villas,  highway-side  retreats,  [streets, 
That  dread  the  encroachment  of  our  growing 
Ti^ht  boxes,  neatly  sash'd,  and  in  a  blaze 
With  all  a  July  sun's  collected  rays. 
Delight  the  citizen,  who.  gasping  there. 
Breathes  clouds  of  dust,  and  calls  it  country  air. 
O  sweet  retirement,  who  would  balk  the  thought 
That  could  afford  retirement,  or  could  not  1 
'Tis  such  an  easy  walk,  so  smooth  and  straight, 
The  second  milestone  fronts  the  garden  gate ; 
A  step  if  fair,  and,  if  a  shower  approach. 
You  find  safe  shelter  in  the  next  stage-coach. 
There,  prison'd  in  a  parlor  snug  anu  small, 
Like  bottled  wasps  upon  a  southern  wall 
The  man  of  business,  and  his  friends  compress'd 
Forget  their  labors,  and  yet  find  no  rest ; 
But  still  'Us  rural — trees  arc  to  be  seen 
Prom  every  window,  and  the  fields  are  green ; 
Ducks  padfdle  in  the  pond  before  the  door. 
And  what  could  a  remoter  scene  show  more  1 
A  sense  of  elegance  we  rarely  find 
The  portion  of  a  mean  or  vulgar  mind. 
And  ignorance  of  better  things  makes  man, 
Who  cannot  much,  rejoice  in  what  he  can  *, 
And  he,  that  deems  his  leisure  well  bestow'd 
In  contemplation  of  a  turnpike-road. 
Is  occupied  as  well,  employs  his  hoars 
As  wisely,  and  as  much  improves  his  powers, 
As  he  that  slumbers  in  pavihons  graced 
With  all  the  charms  of  an  accomplish'd  taste. 
Yet  hence,  alas  !  insolvencies ;  and  hence 
The  unpitied  victim  of  ill-judged  expense, 
Prom  all  his  wearisome  engagements  fre<><d, 
Shakes  hands  with  business,  and  retires  indeed. 

Your  prudent  j^randmammas,  ye  modem  belles, 
Content  with  Bristol,  Bath,  and  'Tunbridge  Wells, 
When  health  required  it,  would  consent  to  roam, 
Else  more  attach'd  to  pleasures  found  at  home ; 
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But  now  alike,  gay  widow,  virgin,  wife, 
Ingenious  to  (Uvenify  dull  life. 
In  coaches,  chaises,  caravans  and  ho3rs, 
Fly  to  the  coast  for  daily,  nightly  joys, 
And  all,  impatient  of  dry  land,  agree 
With  one  consent  to  nisb  into  the  sea. 
Ocean  exhibits,  fathomless  and  broad, 
Much  of  the  power  and  majesty  of  God. 
He  swathes  about  the  swelling  of  the  deep. 
That  shines  and  rests,  as  infants  smile  and  sleep ; 
Vast  as  It  is,  it  answers  as  it  flows 
The  breathings  of  the  lightest  air  that  blows; 
Curling  and  whitening  over  all  the  waste. 
The  nsing  waves  obey  the  increasing  blast, 
Abrupt  and  horrid  as  the  tempest  roars, 
Thunder  and  flash  upon  the  steadfast  shores. 
Till  he  that  rides  the  whirlwind  checks  the  rein, 
Then  all  the  world  of  waters  sleeps  again. 
Nereids  or  Dryads,  as  the  fashion  leads, 
Now  in  the  floods,  now  panting  in  the  meads, 
Votaries  of  pleasure  still  where'er  she  dwells. 
Near  barren  rocks,  in  palaces,  or  cells, 

0  grant  a  poet  leave  to  recommend 

(A  poet  fond  of  nature,  and  your  friend) 
Her  slighted  works  to  your  admiring  view ; 
HtT  works  must  needs  excel,  who  fashion'd  you. 
Would  ye,  when  rambling  in  your  morninjr  ride, 
With  some  unmeaning  coxcomb  at  your  side, 
Condemn  the  prattler  for  his  iclle  pains, 
To  waste  unheard,  the  music  of  his  strains, 
And.  deaf  to  all  the  impertinence  of  ton^rue. 
That,  while  it  courts,  aflronts  and  does  you  wrong, 
Mdfk  well  the  finish'd  plan  without  a  fault, 
The  seas  glolM>se  and  hu<To.  theo'erarching  vault. 
Earth's  millions  daily  icd.  a  world  employ  d 
In  eatherini^  plenty  yet  to  be  enjoy 'd, 
Till  gratituiff*  jrrew  voi*al  in  tlie  praise 
Of  God.  bt  netii '  »it  in  all  his  ways ;  [shine  ! 

Graft  d  with   sui-h  wis<lom  how  would  beauty 
Ye  want  but  that  to  6<^ein  indeed  divine. 

Anticipated  rents  and  bills  unpaid, 
Force  many  a  shining  youth  into  the  shade, 
Not  to  redeem  his  tim*^,  but  his  estate, 
And  play  the  fool,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
There,  hid  in  loathed  obscurity,  removed 
From  pleasures  lelV  but  nevermore  beloved, 
He  just  endures,  and  with  a  sickly  spleen 
SiiTiis  o'er  the  beauties  of  the  charoung  scene. 
Nature  indeed  looks  prettily  in  rhyme; 
Streams  tinkle  sweetly  in  poetic  chime : 
The  warblingsof  the  blackbird  clear  and  strong, 
Are  musical  enough  in  Thomson's  song ; 
And  Cob  ham's  groves,  and  Windsor's  green  re- 
treats, 
When  Pope  describes  them,  have  a  thousand 

sweets ; 
He  likes  the  country,  but  in  truth  must  own, 
Most  likes  it  when  he  studies  it  in  town. 

Poor  Jack — no  matter  who — for  when  I  blame, 

1  pity,  and  must  therefore  sink  the  name, 
Lived  in  his  saddle,  loved  the  chase,  the  course, 
And  always,  ere  he  mounted,  kiss  d  his  horse. 
The  estate,  his  sires  had  own'd  in  ancient  years. 
Was  quickly  distanced,  match'd  at;ainst  a  peer's. 
Jack  vanish'd,  was  regretted,  ana  forgot; 

*Tifl  wild  good-nature's  never  failing  lot 

At  length,  when  all  had  long  suppo^  him  dead, 

By  cold  submersion,  razor,  rope,  or  lead. 

My  lord,  alighting  at  his  usual  place, 

The  Crown,  took  notice  of  an  ostler's  face. 

Jack  knew  his  friend,  but  hoped  in  that  disguise 

He  might  escape  the  most  observing  cye^, 


And  whistling,  as  if  imcoiiecm*d  and  faj. 
Curried  his  nag  and  look'd  anotbcr  way ; 
Convinced  at  last  upon  a  nearer  view. 
'Twas  he,  the  same,  the  very  Jack  be  knear^ 
O'erwhelm'd  at  once  with  wonder  grief,  and  )^ 
He  press'd  him  much  to  quit  his  bue  tmtfAay . 
His  countenance,  his  purse,  kis  heazt.  hi*  kaodL 
Influence  and  power,  were  all  at  his  cammaad  : 
Peers  are  not  always  generoos  as  well  brr^i. 
But  Gran  by  was.  meant  truly  what  i»e  ki:^. 
Jack  bow'd.  and  was  obliged — cocjosfd  'twas 

strange. 
That  so  retired  he  should  not  wish  a  chanj^ 
But  knew  no  medium  between  guxzling  brer. 
And  his  old  stint — three  thousand  pounds  a>y«ai 

Thus  some  retire  to  nourish  hopelc 
Some  seeking  happiness  not  found  below 
Some  to  comply  with  humor,  and  a  mind 
To  social  scenes  by  nature  disinclined  : 
Some  sway'd  by  fashion,  some  by  deep 
Some  self-unpoverish'd.  and  because  iney 
But  few,  that  court  Retirement,  are  aware 
Of  half  the  toils  they  must  encounter  there. 

Lucrative  offices  are  seldom  lost 
For  want  of  powers  proportioned  to  the  post: 
Give  e'en  a  dunce  the  employment  he  desirea^ 
And  he  soon  finds  the  talrnts  it  requires; 
A  business  with  an  income  at  its  hceb 
Furnishes  always  oil  for  its  own  wheels. 
But  in  his  arduous  enterprise  to  cloae 
His  active  years  with  indolent  repose. 
He  finds  the  labors  of  that  slate  exceed 
His  utmost  faculties,  severe  indeed- 
*  ris  easy  to  resign  a  toilsome  place. 
But  not  to  manage  leisure  witn  a  grace ; 
Absence  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 
A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distressed. 
The  veteran  steed,  excused  his  t\s.k  at  len^tJi, 
In  kind  compassion  of  his  failin?  stiui^tli. 
And  turn'd  into  the  park  or  mead  to  grsxe^ 
Exempt  from  future  service  all  his  d.*y*. 
There  tccls  a  pleasun*  perfect  in  its  kind. 
Ranges  at  liberty,  and  snufls  the  wind  : 
But  when  his  lord  would  quit  the  bu«T  road. 
To  taste  a  joy  bke  that  he  has  bestow  d. 
He  proves,  less  happy  than  his  favor'd  brate^ 
A  life  of  ease  a  dithv^ult  pursuit.  [se« 

Thought,  to  the   man   that  never  thinks,  wmj 
As  natural  as  when  asleep  to  dream ; 
But  reveries  (for  human  mlnd-t  will  act) 
Speciou.s  in  show,  ijnpossible  in  fact 
Those  flimsy  we !>s  that  brrakassooo  aswnooglit, 
Attain  not  to  the  di^rnity  of  thought  • 
Nor  yet  the  swanus  tliat  oo^upy  the  brain. 
Where  dreams  of  drest,  intrigue,  and  pleaaorr 

reign ; 
Nor  such  as  useless  converMition  brr^^ 
Or  lust  engenders,  and  indulgence  fct'ds  [tiaxa'd  * 
Whence,  and  what  are  wc  ?  to  mhat  eisd  cr^ 
What  means  the  drama  by  the  world  sooaui'd  ? 
Business  or  vain  amusement  care  or  mirth, 
Divide  the  frail  inhabitants  of  earth. 
Is  duty  a  mere  snort,  or  an  employ  ? 
Life  an  entrustt^i  talent,  or  a  toy  t 
Is  there,  as  reason,  conscience  Scripture  amf^ 
Cause  to  provide  for  a  great  l\iture  day. 
When,  earth's  asngn'd  duration  at  an  end. 
Man  shall  be  summon 'd  and  the  dead  attrod  I 
The  trumpet — will  it  sound  ?  the  coitaia  rise  1 
And  show  the  aiigu«t  tribunal  of  the 
Where  no  prevarication  shall  avail. 
Where  eloquence  and  artifice  shall  lail, 
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The  pride  of  arrogaot  distinctions  fall, 
And  conscience  and  our  conduct  judge  us  all  1 
Pardon  me,  ye  that  give  the  midnight  oil 
To  learned  cares  or  philosophic  toil, 
Though  I  revere  your  honorable  names, 
Your  useful  labors,  and  important  aims, 
And  hold  the  world  indebted  to  your  aid, 
Enricb'd  with  the  discoveries  ye  have  made; 
Yet  let  rac  stand  excused,  if  I  esteem 
A  mind  employed  on  so  sublime  a  theme, 
Pushing  her  bold  inquiry  to  the  date 
And  outline  of  the  present  transient  state, 
And,  after  poising  her  adventurous  wings, 
Setthng  at  last  upon  eternal  things, 
Par  more  intelligent,  and  better  taught 
The  strenuous  use  of  profitable  thought. 
Than  yc  when  happiest  and  enlighten'd  most. 
And  highest  in  renown,  can  justly  boast. 
A  mind  unnerved,  or  indisposed  to  bear 
The  Wright  ot'  subjects  wortniost  of  her  care, 
VVhittcver  hopes  a  change  of  tM:ene  inspires, 
Must  change  her  nature,  or  in  vain  retires. 
An  idler  u  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands; 
As  useless  if  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 
Books,  therefore,  not  the  scandal  of  the  shelves, 
In  which  lewd  sensualists  print  out  themselves; 
Nor  those,  in  which  the  stage  gives  vice  a  blow, 
With  what  success  let  modern  manners  show ; 
Nor  his  who,  for  the  bane  of  thousands  born, 
Built  God  a  church,  and  laugh'd  his  words  to 
SkiKUl  alike  to  seem  devout  and  just,       [scorn, 
And  stab  religion  with  a  sly  side-thrust; 
Nor  those  of  learn 'd  philologists,  who  chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  tiuie  and  space 
Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 
To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  ark ; 
But  such  as  learning,  without  false  pretence, 
The  friend  of  truth,  the  associate  of  sound  sense. 
And  8uch  as.  in  the  xeal  of  good  design, 
Strong  judgment  laboring  in  the  scripture  mine, 
All  sui'.h  us  manly  and  great  souls  produce, 
Worthy  to  live,  and  of  eternal  use : 
B<'hoI(i  in  these  what  leisure  hours  demand, 
Amu-temont  and  true  knowledge  hand  in  hand. 
Luxury  gives  the  mind  a  childish  cast, 
And,  whdc  she  polishes,  perverts  the  taste ; 
Habits  of  close  attention,  thinking  heads, 
Become  more  rare  as  dis^^ipntion  spreails, 
Till  authors  hear  at  length  one  general  cry, 
Tickle  and  entertain  us,  or  we  oie. 
The  loud  demand,  from  year  to  year  the  same, 
B-tIuar«  invention,  and  makes  fancy  lame; 
Till  farce  itsclt*  mosi  inoumfully  jejune, 
Calls  for  the  kind  assistance  of  a  tuna : 
And  novels  (witness  every  month's  review) 
Belie  their  name,  and  offer  nothing  new. 
The  mind,  relaxing  into  neeilful  sport 
{Should  turn  to  writers  of  an  abler  sort, 
Whose  wit  well  managed,  and  whose  classic  style, 
Give  truth  a  lustre  and  make  wisdom  smile. 
Friends  (tor  I  cannot  stint,  as  some  have  done. 
Too  rigid  in  ray  view,  that  name  to  one: 
Though  one,  I  gmnt  it,  in  the  generous  breast 
Will  stand  advanced  a  step  above  the  rest ; 
Flowers  by  that  name  promiscuously  we  call, 
But  one,  the  rose,  the  regent  ot'  them  all,) — 
Friends,  not  adopted  with  a  schoolboy's  haste, 
Btit  cbo»f  n  with  a  nice  discerning  taste. 
Well  bom,  well  disciplined,  who,  placed  apart 
Prom  vulgar  minds,  nave  honor  much  at  heart, 
Ar.d,  though  the  world  maj  think  the  ingredients 
TUt  love  of  virtue,  and  tho  fear  o(  God !     [odd, 


Such   friends  prevent  what  else  would   soon 
A  temper  rustic  as  the  life  we  lead,        [succeed, 
And  keep  the  polish  of  the  manners  clean, 
As  theirs  who  oustle  in  the  busiest  scene ; 
For  soUtude,  however  some  may  rave, 
Seeming  a  sanctuary,  proves  a  grave, 
A  sepulchre,  in  which  the  living  lie. 
Where  all  good  qualities  grow  sick  and  die. 
I  praise  the  Frenchman,*  his  remark  was  shrewd 
How  sweet,  how  passing  sweet  is  solitude ! 
But  grant  me  still  a  friend  in  my  retreat, 
Whom  I  may  whisper — Solitude  is  sweet. 
Yet  neither  these  delighta,  nor  aught  beside, 
That  appetite  can  ask,  or  wealth  provide, 
Can  save  us  always  from  a  tedious  day, 
Or  shine  the  dulncss  oC  stili  life  away; 
Divine  communion,  carefully  enjoy'd, 
Or  sought  with  energy,  must  fill  the  void. 
Oh  sacred  art !  to  which  alone  life  owes 
Its  happiest  seasons,  and  a  peaceful  close, 
Scorn  d  in  a  world,  indebted  to  that  scorn 
For  evils  daily  felt  and  hardly  borne, 
Not  knowing  thee,  we  reap,  with  bleeding  hands, 
Flowers  of  rank  odor  upon  thorny  lands, 
And,  while  experience  cautions  us  in  vain. 
Grasp  seeaiing  happiness,  and  find  it  pain. 
Despondence,  self-deserted  in  her  grief, 
Lost  by  abandoning  her  own  relief, 
Murmuring  and  ungratetlil  discontent. 
That  si'.orns  afflictions  mercifully  meant, 
Tiiose  humors,  tart  as  wines  upon  the  fret, 
Which  idleness  and  weariness  beget;       [breast, 
These,  and  a  thousand  plagues  that  haunt  the 
Fond  of  the  phantom  of  an  earthly  rest, 
Divine  communion  chases,  as  the  day 
Drives  to  their  dens  the  obedient  beasts  of  pre? 
See  JuJah's  promised  king,  bereft  of  all, 
Driven  out  an  exile  from  the  face  of  Saul, 
To  distant  caves  the  lonely  wanderer  flies, 
To  seek  that  peace  a  tyrant's  frown  denies. 
Hear  the  sweet  accents  of  his  tuneful  voice, 
H'-ar  him,  o'erwhclm'd  with  sorrow,  yet  rejoice ; 
No  womanish  or  wailing  grief  has  part 
No,  not  a  moment,  in  hxs  royal  heart ; 
'Tie  manly  music,  such  as  martyrs  make, 
Suffering  with  gladness  for  a  Saviour's  sake. 
His  soul  exultjj.  hope  animates  his  lays, 
The  sen^c  of  mercy  kindles  into  praise, 
And  wild.s,  familiar  with  the  lion  s  roar, 
Ring  with  ecstatic  sounds  unheard  before : 
'Tis  love  like  his  that  can  alone  defeat 
The  101*9  of  man,  or  make  a  desert  sweet. 

Religion  does  not  censure  or  exclude 
Unnumber'd  pleasures  harmlessly  pursued; 
To  study  cuUure  and  with  artful  toil 
To  meliorate  and  tame  the  stubborn  soil ; 
To  give  dissimilar  yet  truitful  lands 
The  grain,  or  herb,  or  plant  that  each  demands; 
To  cherish  virtue  in  an  humble  state, 
And  share  the  joys  your  bounty  may  create ; 
To  mark  the  matchless  workings  o(  the  power 
That  shuts  within  its  8e<;d  the  future  flower, 
Bids  these  in  elegance  of  form  excel, 
In  color  these,  and  those  deli<;ht  the  smell, 
Sends  Nature  fortii  the  daughter  of  the  skies, 
To  dance  on  earth,  and  charm  all  human  eyes; 
To  teach  the  canvas  innocent  deceit. 
Or  lay  the  landscape  on  the  snowy  sheet — 
These,  these  are  arts  pursued  without  a  crioM, 
That  leave  no  stain  upon  the  wing  of  time. 
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Me  poetiy  (or,  rather,  notes  that  aim 
Feehly  and  Tainly  at  poetic  fame) 
Rmploys,  shut  out  fh>m  more  important  riews, 
Fast  by  the  banks  of  the  slow-winding  Ouse ; 


Content  if,  thus  seqoester'd,  I  say 
A  monit)r'8,  though  not  a  poet's  praise , 
And,  while  I  teach  an  art  too  little  known. 
To  close  life  wisely,  may  not  waste  my  own. 


THE    TASK. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  history  of  the  following  production  is 
hriefly  this :  A  lady,  fond  of  blank  verse, 
demanded  a  poem  of  that  kind  from  the  au- 
thor, and  gave  him  the  Sofa  for  a  subject 
He  obeyed;  and  having  much  leisure,  con- 
nected another  subject  with  it ;  and,  pursuing 
the  train  of  thought  to  which  his  situation 
and  turn  of  mind  led  him,  brought  forth  at 
length,  instead  of  the  trifle  whicn  he  at  first 
intended,  a  serious  affair — a  volume. 

In  the  poem  on  the  subject  of  Education 
he  would  be  very  sorry  to  stand  suspected  of 
having  aimed  his  censure  at  any  particular 
school  His  objections  are  such  as  naturally 
apply  themselves  to  schools  in  general  If 
there  were  not,  as  for  the  most  part  there  is, 
wilful  neglect  in  those  who  manage  them, 
and  an  omission  even  of  such  discipline  as 
they  are  susceptible  of,  the  objects  are  yet 
too  numerous  for  minute  attention ;  and  the 
aching  hearts  of  ten  thousand  parents,  mourn- 
ing under  the  bitterest  of  all  disappointments, 
attest  the  truth  of  the  allegation.  His  quar- 
rel therefore  is  with  the  mischief  at  large,  and 
not  with  any  particular  instance  of  it. 


BOOK  I. 

THE     SOFA. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

Rislorical  dedaetion  of  seats,  (hnn  the  i^tool  to  the  sofh— 
A  sdioolboy's  ramble — A  walk  In  the  country— Tho 
scene  described — Rural  sounds  as  well  aw  Bights 
(telightfol — ^Another  walk— Mistake  concerning  the 
charms  of  solitude  corrected— Colonnades  commendfd 
— AlcoTe,  and  the  view  from  it— The  wllden>es*— The 
Grore— The  Thresher^The  necessity  and  the  benefita 
o(  exercise — ^The  works  of  nature  superior  to,  and  iu 
some  instances  inimitable  by,  art— The  wearisomem^io 
of  what  is  commonly  called  a  life  of  pleasure — Thantre 
of  scene  sometimes  expedient — A  common  deacribfHl, 
and  the  character  of  crazjr  Kale  introducfd— Gipsies — 
The  blemings  of  dTilized  life— That  state  roort  favor- 
able to  virtue— The  South  Sea  inlanders  compaiwion- 
ated,  bat  chiefly  Omai— His  present  state  of  mind  dup- 
poaed— Civilized  life  friendlv  to  virtue,  but  not  great 
cities— Great  dtiea,  and  London  in  particular,  allowed 
their  doe  praise,  but  ceiwured- Fftte  champMre— The 
book  condudes  with  a  reflection  on  the  eflbcts  of  dis- 
■IpatioD  and  eflhminacy  apon  our  public  measures. 

I  fiNO  the  SoAl    I  who  hitely  sang 

IVoth,  Hope,  and  Charity,*  and  touch 'd  with  awe 

*8eePoeina. 


The  aolemn  chords,  and  with  a  trembfinf  kand. 
Escaped  with  pain  from  that  adventurotu  ffigfaK. 
Now  seek  repose  upon  an  humbler  theme ; 
The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and 
The  occasion — for  the  fair  commands  the  <  _ 

Time  was,  when  clothing  sumptuous  or  for 
Save  their  own  painted  skins,  our  sixes  had 
As  yet  black  breeches  were  not ;  satin  soi 
Or  velvet  sofl.  or  plush  with  sha^y  pik : 
The  hardy  chief  upon  the  ruggSrock, 
Wash'd  by  the  sea.  or  on  the  graveUy  b^nk 
Thrown  up  by  wintry  torrents  roaring  loud. 
Fearless  of  wrong,  reposed  his  weary  strength. 
Those  barbarous  ages  past,  succeeded  next 
The  birthday  of  Invention ;  weak  at  fink, 
Diill  in  design,  and  clumsy  to  perform. 
Joint-stools  were  then  created ;  on  three  legs 
Upborne  they  stood.    Three  legs  uphokfing 
A  mas^  slab,  in  fashion  square  or  round. 
On  sucn  a  stool  immortal  Alfred  sat 
And  sway'd  the  sceptre  of  hb  tn&nt  realms : 
And  such  in  ancient  halls  and  mansions  drcAr 
May  still  be  seen ;  but  perforated  sore. 
And  driird  in  holes,  the  soUd  oak  is  ibund. 
By  worms  voracious  eating  through  and  thzvn^^ 

At  length  a  ^neration  more  rcBned 
Improved  the  sxmple  plan ;  made  three  legs  fixir. 
Gave  them  a  twisted  form  vermicular. 
And  o'er  the  seats  with  plenteous  wadding  stnfTd. 
Induced  a  splendid  cover,  green  and  blue. 
Yellow  and  red,  of  tapestiy  richly  wnmghi 
And  woven  close,  or  needlework  sublime. 
There  might  ye  see  the  piony  spread  wide. 
The  full  blown  rose,  the  shephenl  and  his  b»*^ 
Lapdog  and  lambkin  with  black  staring  eyes^ 
And  parrots  with  twin  cherries  in  their  oeak. 

Now  came  the  cane  from  India,  soiooik  mmi 
With  Nature's  varnish,  sever  d  into  stripes  [brigM 
That  interlaced  each  other,  these  Mippli«d 
Of  texture  finn  a  lattice  work,  that  brmcvsd 
The  new  machine,  and  it  became  a  chair. 
But  restless  was  the  choir ;  the  back  exert 
Distress'd  the  weaiy  loins  that  felt  no  ease  , 
The  slippery  seat  betray 'd  the  sliding  part 
That  press'd  it.  and  the  feet  hung  dangun^  down. 
Anxious  in  vain  to  find  tlie  distant  floor/fpl&od 
These  for  the  rich ;  the  rest    whom  Pate  b«d 
In  motlest  mediocrity,  content 
With  base  material'  sat  on  well  tAim'd  hades. 
Obdurate  and  unyielding,  glassy  smooth. 
With  here  and  there  a  tuf^  of  crimson  3rani, 
Or  scarlet  crewel,  in  the  cushion  fix'd. 
If  cushion  might  be  calfd,  what  harder  seea*d 
Than  the  firm  oak  of  which  the  frame  was  feai'dL 
No  want  of  timber  then  was  feh  or  f^r^d 
In  Albion's  happy  isle.    The  lumber  stood 
Ponderous  ana  fis'd  by  its  own  massy  weij 
But  elbows  still  were  wanting ;  these, 
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An  alderman  of  Cripplegate  contrived ; 
And  some  inscribe  the  inTention  to  a  priest, 
Burly  and  bi^  and  studious  of  his  ea:se. 
But,  rude  at  nret,  and  not  with  easy  slope 
Receding  wide,  they  press'd  against  the  ribs, 
And  bruised  the  side,  and,  elevated  high, 
Taught  the  raised  shoulders  to  invade  the  ears. 
Long  time  elapsed  or  e'er  our  rugged  sires 
Complain'd,  though  incommodiously  pent  in, 
And  ill  at  ease  benind.    The  ladies  first 
'Oan  murmur,  as  became  the  softer  sex. 
Ingenious  Fancy,  never  better  pleased 
Than  when  employed  to  accommodate  the  fair, 
Heard  the  sweet  moan  with  pity,  and  devised 
The  soft  settee  ;  one  elbow  at  each  end, 
And  in  the  midst  an  elbow  it  received. 
United  yet  divided,  twain  at  once, 
So  sit  two  kings  of  Brentford  on  one  throne ; 
And  so  two  citizens,  who  take  the  air, 
Close  pack'd  and  smiling,  in  a  chaise  and  one. 
But  relaxation  of  the  languid  frame. 
By  soft  recumbency  of  outstretch 'd  limbs, 
Was  bliss  reserved  for  happier  days.     So  slow 
The  growth  of  what  is  excellent ;  so  hard 
To  attain  perfection  in  this  nether  world. 
Thus  first  necessity  invented  stools, 
Convenience  next  suggested  elbow-chairs. 
And  Luxury  the  accomplished  8  op  a  last,     [sick. 
The  nurse  sleeps  sweetly,  hired  to  watch  the 
Whom  snoring  she  disturbs.     As  sweetly  he 
Who  quits  the  coach-box  at  the  midnight  hour, 
To  sl^ep  within  the  carriage  more  secure, 
His  legs  depending  at  the  open  door. 
Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk, 
The  tedious  rector  drawling  o'er  his  head  ; 
And-sweet  the  clerk  below.     But  neither  sleep 
Of  lazy  nurse,  who  snores  the  sick  man  dead. 
Nor  his  who  quits  the  box  at  midnight  hour, 
To  slumber  in  the  carriage  more  secure, 
Nor  sleep  enjoyed  by  curate  in  his  desk, 
Nor  yet  the  dozings  of  the  clerk,  are  sweet 
Compared  with  the  repose  the  Sofa  yields. 

Oh  may  I  live  exempted  (while  I  live 
Guiltless  of  pampered  appetite  obscene) 
From  pangs  arthritic,  that  infest  the  toe 
Of  libertine  Excess  !     The  Sofa  suits 
The  gouty  limb.  "Us  true ;  but  gouty  limb. 
Though  on  a  Sofa,  may  I  never  feel; 
For  I  have  loved  the  rural  walk  through  lanes 
Of  grassy  swarth,  close  cropp'd  by  nibbling  sheep. 
And  skirted  thick  with  intertexture  firm 
Of  thorny  boughs ;  have  loved  the  rural  walk 
O'er  hills,  through  valleys,  and  by  rivers'  brink, 
E'er  since  a  truant  boy  I  pass'd  my  bounds 
To  enjoy  a  ramble  on  the  banks  of  Thames ; 
And  stiU  remember,  nor  without  regret 
Of  hours  that  sorrow  since  has  much  endear'd. 
How  oft,  my  slice  of  pocket  store  consumed, 
8tiU  hungering,  pennyless.  and  far  trom  home, 
I  fed  on  sc4irlet  hips  and  stony  haws, 
Or  blushing  crabs,  or  borrics,  that  emboss 
The  bramble,  black  as  jet,  or  sloes  austere. 
Hard  fare  !  but  such  as  boyish  appetite 
Disdains  not ;  nor  the  palate,  undepraved 
By  culinary  arts,  unsavory  deems. 
Ko  Soik  then  awaited  my  return ; 
fio  Sofo  then  I  needed.    Youth  repairs 
Hi*  wasted  spirits  quickly,  bv  long  toil 
Incurring  short  fatigue ;  and:  though  our  years, 
Am  life  declines  speed  rapidly  away, 
'     And  not  a  year  but  pilfers  as  he  goes 
^    Some  yoathftil  grace,  that  age  would  gladly  keep ; 


A  tooth  or  auburn  lock,  and  by  decrees 
Their  length  and  color  fVom  the  locks  they  spars  * 
The  elastic  spring  of  an  unwearied  foot. 
That  mounts  the  stile  with  ease  or  leaps  the  feno; 
That  play  of  lungs,  inhalj^ia  and  again 
Respiring  freely  tTie  fresh  air,  that  makes 
Swift  pace  or  steep  ascent  no  toil  to  me, 
Mine  have  not  pilfbr'd  yet ;  nor  yet  impair'd 
My  relish  of  fair  prospect ;  scenes  that  soothed 
Or  charm'd  me  young,  no  longer  young,  I  find 
Still  soothing,  and  of  power  to  charm  me  still. 
And  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks. 
Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fast  lock'd  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love, 
Confirm'd  hj  long  experience  of  thy  worth, 
And  well-tried  virtues,  could  alone  inspire — 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  fon^. 
Thou  know'st  my  praise  of  nature  most  smcere, 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp, 
But  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  all. 
How  oft  upon  yon  eminence  our  pace 
Has  slacken'd  to  a  pause,  and  we  have  borne 
The  rulHing  wind,  scarce  conscious  that  it  blew, 
While  Admiration,  feeding  at  the  eye, 
And  still  unsateu,  dwelt  upon  the  scene. 
Thence  with  what  pleasure  have  we  just  discem'd 
The  distant  plougn  slow  moving,  and  beside 
His  laboring  team,  that  swerved  not  from  the  track. 
The  sturdy  swain  diminish 'd  to  a  boy  ! 
Here  Ousc,  slow  winding  through  a  level  pl^in 
Of  spacious  meads,  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.     There,  fast  rooted  in  their  bank, 
Stand,  never  ovcrlook'd,  our  favorite  elms, 
That  screen  the  herdsman's  solitary  hut ; 
While  far  beyond,  and  overthwart  the  stream. 
That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale, 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds ; 
Displaying  on  its  varied  side  the  grace 
Of  hedge- row  beauties  numberless,  square  tower. 
Tall  spire,  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  remote. 
Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which,  daily  view'd, 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge,  and  the  scrutiny  of  years — 

Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe.         

Nor  rural  sights  alone,  but  rural  sounds. 
Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  Nature.     Mighty  winds 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 
Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind  ; 
Unnumbcr'd  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once. 
Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  neighboring  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  shp 
Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 
Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass,  that  with  a  livelier  green 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 
Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 
But  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 
To  soothe  and  satis^  the  human  ear. 
Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night :  nor  these  abne,  whose  notes 
Nice-finder  d  Art  must  emulate  in  vain. 
But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  still-repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 
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The  jay.  the  pie,  aod  e'en  the  boding  owl, 
That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  chaiins  for  me. 

I    Sounds,  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  forever  reigns, 

I    And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 
Peace  to  the  artist,  whose  ingenious  thought 
Devised  the  weather-house,  that  useful  toy ! 
Fearless  of  humid  air  and  gathering  rains. 
Forth  steps  the  man — an  emblem  of  myself! 
More  delicate  his  timorous  mate  retires. 
When  Winter  soaks  the  fields,  and  female  feet, 
Too  weak  to  struggle  with  tenacious  clay, 
Or  ford  the  rivulets,  are  best  at  home, 
The  task  of  new  discoveries  falls  on  me. 
At  such  a  season,  and  with  such  a  charge, 
Once  went  I  forth ;  and  found,  till  then  unknown, 
A  cottage,  whither  oft  we  since  repair ; 
'Tis  perched  upon  the  green  hill  top,  but  close 
Environ 'd  with  a  ring  of  branching  elms, 
That  overhang  the  tnatch,  itself  unseen 
Peeps  at  the  vale  below ;  so  thick  beset 
With  foliage  of  such  dark  redundant  growth, 
I  call'd  the  low-roof 'd  lodge  the  peasant's  nest. 
And,  hidden  as  it  is,  and  far  remote 
From  such  unpleasing  sounds  as  haunt  the  ear 
In  village  or  in  town,  the  bay  of  curs 
Incessant,  clinking  hammers,  grindinff  wheels, 
And  infants  clamorous  whether  pleased  or  pain'd, 
Oft  have  I  wished  the  peaceful  covert  mine. 
Here,  I  have  said,  at  least  I  should  possess 
The  poet's  treasure,  silence,  and  indulge 
The  dreams  of  fancy,  tranquil  and  secure. 
Vain  thought !  the  dweller  in  that  still  retreat 
Dearly  obtains  the  refuge  it  affords. 
Its  elevated  site  forbids  the  wretch 
To  drink  sweet  waters  of  the  crystal  well ; 
He  dips  his  bowl  into  the  weedy  ditch, 
And,  neavy  laden,  brings  his  beveraw  home. 
Far  fetch'd  and  little  worth ;  nor  seldom  waits, 
Dependent  on  the  baker  s  punctual  call, 
To  hear  his  creaking  panniers  at  the  door. 
Angry  and  sad.  and  his  last  crust  consumed. 
So  farewell  envy  to  the  peasant's  nest ! 
If  soUtude  make  scant  the  means  of  Ufe, 
Society  for  me ! — thou  seeming  sweet. 
Be  still  a  pleasing  object  in  my  view ; 
My  visit  still  but  never  mine  abode. 

Not  distant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us.     Monument  of  ancient  taste, 
Now  scorn'd  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultrj'  suns;  and  in  their  shaded  walks 
And  lonjj  protracted  bowers  enjoyed  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  decUning  day. 
We  ^ar  our  shades  about  us;  self-depnved 
Of  other  screen  the  thin  umbrella  spread. 
And  rani^e  an  Indian  waste  without  a  tree. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus,*  he  spares  me  yet 
These  chestnuts  ranged  in  corresponding  lines; 
And,  though  himself  so  polished,  still  reprieves 
The  ol>solete  prolixity  of  shade. 

Descending  now, — but  cautious,  lest  too  fast, — 
A  sudden  steep  upon  a  rustic  briilt;e, 
We  puss  a  guUf,  in  which  the  willows  dip 
Theu"  pendent  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 
Hence,  ankle-deep  in  moss  and  fiowery  thyme, 
We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step 
Our  f(K>t  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft, 
Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 


*  John  CourtDey  llirockmortoo,  Eoq^  of  Weston  Un- 
derirood. 


He,  not  unlike  the  great  ooes  of  mankind. 
Disfigures  earth :  and  plotting  in  the  dark. 
Tolls  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile, 
That  may  record  the  miscbiefii  he  has  done. 

The  summit  gain'd.  behold  the  proad 
That  crowns  it  f  yet  noC  all  its  pride  wcfma 
The  grand  retreat  iVom  imuric«  impreas'd 
Bv  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  defiioe 
The  panels,  leaving  ao  obacure.  mdc  name. 
In  characters  uncouth,  and  mh  amiss. 
So  strong  the  zeal  to  immortalize  hinusclf 
Beats  in  the  breast  of  man.  that  e>n  a  iew, 
Few  transient  years,  won  firom  the  abyss  a^ 
Of  blank  obUvion  seem  a  glorious  prise,  (hocf^d 
And  even  to  a  clown.     Now  roves  the  cjc ; 
And,  posted  on  this  speculative  height. 
Exults  in  its  command.    The  shcepibld  hevt 
Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 
At  first,  progressive  as  a  stream,  thcT  aeek 
The  middle  field ;  but  scattered  by  oegree*. 
Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 
There  from  the  sun-burnt  hay-field  bomewaid 

creeps 
The  loaded  wain ;  while,  fighten'd  of  its 
The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by 
The  boorish  driver  leanmg  o'er  hie  team 
Yociterous  and  impatient  of  delay. 
Nor  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene. 
Diversified  with  trees  of  every  growth. 
AUke.  yet  various.     Here  the  ^y  soMMth 
Of  ash.  or  lime,  or  beech,  di^tinctfy  shine.. 
Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades  ; 
There,  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 
Seems  sunk,  and  shortened  to  its  topmost  boogfaa. 
No  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms, 
Though  each  its  hue  pecuUor;  paler  some.. 
And  of  a  wonnish  ^y ;  the  willow  sucV 
And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  bis  le^f 
.\nd  ash  tar  stretching  his  umbraiprous  am ; 
Of  deeper  green  the  elm ;  and  deeper  stjlL 
Lord  of  the  woods  the  long  surtirine  oak. 
Some  glossy-leaved,  and  shining  in  the  sua. 
The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nota 
Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 
Diffusing  oilors:  nor  unnoted  pass 
The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire. 
Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  autimui  yet 
Have  changed  the  woods,  in  aearlei 

bright. 

O'er  these,  but  far  beyond  (a  spacious  map 
Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between  ) 
The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well  water'd  land. 
Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retirrs. 
As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 

Hence  the  declivity  is  sharp  and  shod. 
And  such  the  re -ascent;  between  them  wee|pa 
A  Uttle  naiad  her  impoverish 'd  um 
All  summer  long,  which  winter  fills  agaizi. 
The  folded  gates  would  bar  my  progpeas  iMi«r, 
But  that  the  lord*  of  this  enclosed  Jemesae, 
Communicative  of  the  good  he  owns. 
Admits  me  to  a  share :  the  guiltleas  eye 
Commits  no  wrong,  nor  wastes  what  it  exyoy« 
Refreshing  change  !  where  now  the  blazing  sun  t 
By  short  transition  we  have  lost  his  ^lare. 
And  stepp'd  at  once  into  a  cooler  clime. 
Ye  fallen  avenues !  once  more  I  mourn 
Your  fate  unmerited,  once  more  reJMce 
That  yet  a  remnant  of  your  race  survirfs 
How  aiiy  and  how  ligbit  the  graceful  aich, 

*Ibid. 
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Yet  awful  as  the  consecrated  roof 
Re-echoing  pious  anthems !  while  beneath 
The  chequcr'd  earth  seems  restless  as  a  flood 
Brush'd  by  the  wind.     So  sportive  is  the  Ught 
Shot  through  the   boughs,  it  dances  as  they 

dance, 
Shadow  and  sunshine  intermingling  quick, 
And  darkening  and  enUghtening,  as  the  leaves 
Piny  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot. 

And  now,  with  nerves  new  braced  and  spirits 
cheer'd, 
We  tread  the  wilderness,  whose  well  roll'd  walks, 
With  curvature  of  slow  and  easy  sweep — 
Deception  innocent — give  ample  space 
To  narrow  bounds.    The  grove  receives  us  next; 
Between  the  upright  shatU  of  whose  tall  elms 
We  may  discern  the  thresher  at  his  task. 
Thump  after  thump  resounds  the  constant  flail, 
That  seems  to  swing  uncertain,  and  yet  falls 
Full  on  the  destined  ear.     Wide  flies  the  chaff*; 
The  rustling  straw  sends  up  a  frequent  mist 
Of  atoms,  sparkling  in  the  noonday  beam. 
Come  hitlier.  ye  that  press  your  beds  of  down 
And  sleep  not ;  see  him  sweating  o'er  his  bread 
Before  he  eats  it. — 'Tis  the  primal  curse, 
But  soflen'd  into  mercy ;  made  the  pledge 
Of  cheerful  days,  and  nights  without  a  groan. 

By  ceaseless  action  all  that  is  subsists. 
Constant  rotation  of  the  unwearied  wheel 
That  Nature  rides  upon  maintains  her  health, 
Her  beauty,  her  fertility.     She  dreads     [moves. 
An   instant's   pause,   and   lives  but  while  she 
It«  own  revolvency  upholds  the  world. 
Winds  from  all  quarters  agitate  the  air, 
And  flt  the  limped  element  for  use, 
Eliie  noxious :  oceans,  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams. 
All  feel  the  freshening  impulse,  and  are  cleansed 
By  restless  undulation:  e  en  the  oak 
Thrives  by  the  rude  concussion  of  the  storm : 
He  seems  indeed  indignant,  and  to  feel 
The  impression  of  the  blast  with  proud  disdain, 
Frowning,  as  if  in  his  unconscious  arm 
He  held  the  thunder :  but  the  monarch  owes 
His  firm  stability  to  what  he  scorns — 
More  fix'd  below,  the  more  disturb^  above. 
The  law,  by  which  all  creatures  else  are  bound. 
Binds  man,  the  lord  of  all.     Himself  derives 
]\T>  mean  advantage  from  a  kindred  cause. 
From  strenuous  toil  his  hours  of  sweetest  ease. 
The  9ed»»ntnry  stretch  their  lazy  length 
When  custom  bids,  but  no  refreshaient  And, 
For  none  they  need :  the  languid  eye,  the  cheek 
Denerted  of  its  bloom,  the  flaccid,  shrunk. 
And  withcr'd  muscle,  and  the  vapid  soul, 
Reproach  their  owner  with  that  love  of  rest 
To  which  he  forfeits  e'en  the  rest  he  loves. 
Not  such  the  alert  and  active.     Measure  life 
By  iiA  true  worth,  the  comforts  it  affords, 
And  theirs  alone  seemi  worthv  of  the  name. 
Good  health,  and,  its  associate  in  the  most, 
Good  tr.mpi*r:  spirits  prompt  to  undertake. 
And  not  xoon  spent,  though  in  an  arduous  task ; 
The  p<nv«  re  o(  fancy  and   stronj^  thought   are 
E'en  age.  itwlf  seems  privileged  in  thctn.  [theirs; 
With  clrur  exemption  from  its  own  defe eta. 
A  tparklirig  eye  beneath  a  wrinkled  front 
The  veteran  shows,  and,  gracing  a  grey  beard 
With  youthful  smiles.  de8<'('n(lx  toward  the  grave 
Sprightly,  and  old  almost  without  decay. 

Like  a  coy  maiden    Kuse  when  courted  most, 
Farthest  n  tires — an  itlol,  ut  wlios.*  shrine 
Who  oflencst  sacrifice  arc  fuvur  d  least. 


The  love  of  Nature  and  the  scenes  she  draws 
Is  Nature's  dictate.     Strange!  there  should  be 

found. 
Who,  self-imprison'd  in  their  proud  saloons, 
Renounce  the  odors  of  the  open  field 
For  the  unscented  fictions  of^  the  loom : 
Who,  satisfied  with  only  penciled  scenes, 
Prefer  to  the  performance  of  a  God 
The  inferior  wonders  oC  an  artist's  hand  ! 
Lovely  indeed  the  mimic  works  of  Art ; 
But  Nature's  works  far  lovelier.     I  admire, 
None  more  admires,  the  painter's  magic  skill, 
Who  shows  me  that  which  I  shall  never  see, 
Conveys  a  distant  country  into  mine, 
And  throws  Italian  light  on  English  walls. 
But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more  '  I 

Than  please  the  eye — sweet  Nature  eveiy  sense.) 
The  air  salubrious  of  her  lofly  hills, 
The  cheering  fragrance  of  her  dewy  vales, 
And  music  of  her  woods — no  works  of  man 
May  rival  these  ;  these  all  bespeak  a  power 
PecuUar,  and  exclusively  her  own. 
Beneath  the  open  sky  she  spreads  the  feast; 
'Tis  free  to  all — 'tis  every  day  renew'd ; 
Who  scorns  it  starves  deservedly  at  home. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who  imprison'd  long 
In  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  and  a  prey 
To  sallow  sickness,  which  the  vapors,  dank 
And  clammy.  oC  his  dark  abode  have  bred, 
Escapes  at  last  to  liberty  and  light ; 
His  cneck  recovers  soon  its  healthful  hue; 
His  eye  relumines  its  extinguish'd  fires; 
He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs — is  wing'd  with  joy. 
And  riots  in  the  sweets  of  every  breeze. 
He  does  not  scorn  it,  who  has  long  endured 
A  fever's  agonies,  and  fed  on  dru^. 
Nor  yet  the  mariner,  his  blood  inflamed 
With  acrid  salts :  his  very  heart  athirst 
To  gaze  at  Nature  in  her  green  array. 
Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands,  possess'd 
With  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire : 
Fair  fields  appear  below,  such  as  he  left 
Far  dL'«tant.  such  as  he  would  die  to  find — 
He  seeks  them  headlong,  and  is  seen  no  more 

The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns; 
The  lowering  eye,  the  petulance,  the  frown, 
And  sullen  sadness,  that  o'ershade,  distort, 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  woe  appears. 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair    [own. 
Sweet  smiles,  and  bloom  less  transient  than  her 
It  is  the  constant  revolution,  stale 
And  tasteless,  of  the  same  repeated  joys, 
That  palls  and  satiates,  and  makes  languid  lifb 
A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 
Health  sufTcra,  and  the  spirits  ebb ;  the  heart 
Recoils  fVom  its  own  choice — at  the  full  feast 
Is  famish 'd — finds  no  music  in  the  song. 
No  smartness  in  the  jest ;  and  wonders  why. 
Vet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  on. 
Though  halt  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread 
The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards. 
But  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand 
To  deal  and  shufli<^.  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingl  d  suits  and  nequences ;  and  sits, 
Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 
And  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 
Others  are  drugg'd  into  the  crowded  room. 
Between  supporters;  and,  once  seated,  sit, 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise, 
Till  the  .stout  bearers  lift  the  corme  again. 
These  speak  a  loud  memento.     Vet  e  en  tl 
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Themselves  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he 
That  overhangs  a  torrent  to  a  twig. 
They  love  it,  and  yet  loathe  it ;  fear  to  die, 
Yet  scorn  the  purposes  for  which  they  live. 
Then  wherefore  not  renounce  them  1    No — the 
The  slavish  dread  of  solitude  that  breeds  [dread, 
Reflection  and  remorse,  the  fear  of  shame, 
And  their  inveterate  habits,  all  forbid.  [long 

Whom  call  we  gay  1    That  honor  has  been 
The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 
The  innocent  are  gay — the  lark  is  gay, 
That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew, 
Beneath  the  rosy  clouds,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  dayspring  overshoot  his  humble  nest. 
The  peeisant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 
Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 
But  save  me  from  the  gayety  of  those 
Whose  head-aches  nail  them  to  a  noon-day  bed ; 
And  save  me  too  from  theirs  whose  haggard  eyes 
Flash  desperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stripp'd  off  by  cruel  chance ; 
From  gayety  that  fills  the  bones  with  pain, 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with  woe. 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 
Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 
And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 
Prospects,  however  lovely,  may  be  seen 
Till  naif  their  beauties  lade  ;  the  weary  sight, 
Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  shdes  off 
Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 
Then  snug  inclosures  in  the  shelter'd  vale, 
Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  eye. 
Delight  us ;  happy  to  renounce  awhile, 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love. 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savage  rock,  may  please, 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man.     His  hoary  head, 
Conspicuous  may  a  league,  the  manner, 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there, 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting.     At  his  waist 
A  girdle  of  half-wither'd  shrubs  he  shows. 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
With  prickly  gorse,  that,  shapeless  and  deforra'd, 
And  dangerous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 
And  declu  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold, 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble  ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 

There  often  wanders  one,  whom  better  days 
Saw  better  clad,  in  cloak  of  satin  trimmM 
With  lace,  and  hat  with  splendid  riband  bound. 
A  serving  maid  was  she,  and  fell  in  love 
With  one  who  left  her,  went  to  sea,  and  died. 
Her  fancy  follow'd  him  through  foaming  waves 
To  distant  shores ;  and  she  would  sit  and  weep 
At  what  a  sailor  suffers  ;  fancy  too, 
Delusive  most  where  warmest  wishes  are, 
Would  oft  anticipate  his  glad  return, 
And  dream  of  transports  she  was  not  to  know. 
She  heard  the  doleful  tidings  of  his  death — 
And  never  smiled  again  !  and  now  she  roams 
The  dreary  wasto ;  there  spends  the  livelong  day, 
And  there,  unless  when  charity  forbids, 
The  livelong  night.    A  tatter'd  apron  hides, 
Worn  as  a  cloak,  and  hardly  hides,  a  gown 
More  tatter'd  still ;  and  both  but  ill  conceal 
A  bosom  heaved  with  never-ceasing  sighs. 
She  begs  an  idle  pin  of  all  she  meets, 
And  hoards  them  in  her  sleeve ;  but  needful  food,  I 


Though  press'd  with  hanger  oft,   or  comt&a 

clothes,  [crsaed  * 

Though  pinch'd  with  cold,  asks  ncrcr. — fiLau  'm 

I  see  a  column  of  slow-rising  smoke 
O'ertop  the  lofty  wood  that  skirts  the  wUd. 
A  vagabond  and  useless  tribe  there  eat 
Their  miserable  meal.    A  kettle,  slun^ 
Between  two  poles  upon  a  stick  tranaverse. 
Receives  the  morsel — flesh  obscene  of  dog. 
Or  vermin,  or  at  best  of  cock  parlois'd 
From  his  accustom 'd  perch.     Hard-fark^  race* 
The^  pick  their  fuel  out  of  every  hedge. 
Which,  kindled  with  dry  leaves,  jast  «a\va  iia> 

quench'd 
The  spark  of  life.    The  sportive  wind  blows  widt 
Their  fluttering  rags,  anu  shows  a  tawny  skin. 
The  vellum  of  the  pedigree  they  claim. 
Great  skill  have  they  in  palmistry,  and  more 
To  conjure  clean  awav  tne  gold  they  touch. 
Conveying  worthless  dross  into  its  plac«  ; 
Loud  when  they  beg,  dumb  only  when  thcj  steal. 
Strange  !  that  a  creoture  rational,  and  cmmI 
In  human  mould,  should  brutalize  by  choice 
His  nature ;  and.  though  capable  of  arts. 
By  which  the  world  might  profit,  and  hioaaelf) 
Self-banish'd  from  society,  prefer 
Such  squalid  sloth  to  honorable  toil ! 
Yet  even  these,  though,  feigning  sickness  oft. 
They  swathe  the  forehead,  drag  the  limpiiig  limb. 
And  vex  their  flesh  with  artificial  sores. 
Can  change  their  whine  into  a  miithful  note 
When  safe  occasion  offers ;  and  with  daoce, 
And  music  of  the  bladder  and  the  bag, 
Beguile  their  woes,  and  make  the  woods  rcsoaod. 
S  uch  health  and  gayety  of  heait  enjoy 
The  houseless  rovers  ot  the  sylvan  world  f  mocii, 
And,  breathing  wholesome  air,  and  wonileriag 
Need  other  physic  none  to  heal  the  effects 
Of  loathsome  diet,  penury,  and  cold. 

Blest  he,  though  undistinguish'd  from  th«  crowd 
By  wealth  or  dignity,  who  dwells  secure. 
Where  man,  by  nature  fierce,  has  laiil  aside 
His  fierceness,  having  learnt,  though  ^lowto  leaxBi, 
The  manners  and  the  arts  of  civQ  life. 
His  wants  indeed  are  many  ;  but  supplv 
Is  obvious,  placed  within  the  easy  reach 
Of  temperate  wishes  and  industrious  hands. 
Here  virtue  thrives  as  in  her  proper  soil ; 
Not  rude  and  surly,  and  beset  with  thorns;, 
And  terrible  to  sight,  as  when  she  spring 
(If  e'er  she  spring  spontaneous^  in  reoioie 
And  barbarous  climes,  where  violence  previiilft. 
And  strength  is  lord  of  all ;  but  gentle,  kimi. 
By  culture  tam'd,  by  liberty  refresh'd. 
And  all  her  fruits  by  radiant  truth  rontur^d. 
War  and  the  chase  engross  the  savage  whole. 
War  follow'd  for  revenge,  or  to  supplant 
The  envied  tenants  of  some  happier  spot: 
The  chase  for  sustenance,  precarious  trust ! 
His  hard  condition  with  severe  constraint 
Binds  all  his  faculties,  forbids  all  growth 
Of  wisdom,  proves  a  school  in  which  he  learnt 
Sly  circumvention,  unrelenting  hate, 
Mean  self-attachment,  and  scarce  aught  besiile. 
Thus  fare  the  skivering  natives  of  the  north. 
And  thus  the  rangers  of  the  western  workl. 
Where  it  advances  far  into  the  deep, 
Towards  the  antarctic.     E'en  the  lavor*d  talem, 
So  lately  found,  although  the  constant  sun 
Cheer  aJl  their  seasons  with  a  grateful  smiley 
Can  boast  but  little  virtue ;  and,  inert 
Through  plenty,  lose  in  morals  what  they  gain 
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In  manners — Ticdms  of  luxurious  ease. 
These  therefore  I  can  pity,  placed  remote 
From  all  that  science  traces,  art  invents, 
Or  inspiration  teaches ;  and  enclosed 
In  boundless  oceans,  never  to  be  pass'd 
By  navigators  uninform'd  as  they, 
Or  plough'd  perhaps  by  British  bark  again : 
But,  far  beyond  the  rest,  and  with  most  cause, 
Thee,  gentle  savage  !•  whom  no  love  of  thee 
Or  thine,  but  curiosity,  perhaps. 
Or  else  vain-glory,  prompted  us  to  draw 
Forth  firom  thy  native  bowers,  to  show  thee  here 
With  what  superior  skill  we  can  abuse 
The  ffifls  of  Providence,  and  squander  life. 
The  dream  is  past ;  and  thou  hast  found  again 
Thy  cocoas  and  bananas,  palms  and  yams, 
And  homestall  thatch'd  with  leaves.     But  hast 
thou  found  [state, 

Their  former  charms'?     And.  having  seen  our 
Our  palaces,  our  ladies,  and  our  pomp 
Of  eouipage,  our  gardens,  and  our  sports. 
And  neard  our  music  ;  are  thy  simple  friends, 
Thy  simple  fare,  and  all  thy  plain  delights 
As  dear  to  thee  as  once  1     And  have  thy  joys 
Lost  nothing  by  compeurison  with  ours  1 
Rude  as  thou  art,  (for  we  returned  thee  rude 
And  ignorant,  except  of  outward  show), 
I  cannot  think  thee  yet  so  dull  of  heart, 
And  spiritless  as  never  to  regret 
Sweetit  tasted  here,  and  lefl  as  soon  as  known. 
Methinks  I  see  thee  straying  on  the  beach. 
And  nakin^  of  the  surge  that  bathes  thy  foot, 
If  ever  it  has  wash'd  our  distant  shore. 
I  see  thee  weep  and  thine  are  honest  tears, 
A  patriot's  for  nis  country  :  thou  art  sad 
At  thought  of  her  forlorn  and  abject  state, 
From  which  no  power  of  thine  can  raise  her  up. 
Thus  fancy  paints  thee,  and  though  apt  to  err, 
Perhaps  errs  little  when  she  paints  thee  thus. 
She  tells  me.  too,  that  duly  every  morn 
Thou  cliinb'st  the  mountain  top,  with  eager  eye 
Exploring  far  and  wide  the  watery  waste 
For  sight  of  ship  from  England.     Every  speck 
Seen  in  the  dim  horizon  turns  thee  pale 
With  conflict  of  contending  hopes  and  fears. 
But  comes  at  last  the  dull  and  dusky  eve. 
And  sends  thee  to  thy  cabin,  well  prepared 
To  dream  all  night  of  what  the  day  iienied. 
Alas  !  expect  it  not.     We  found  no  bait 
To  tempt  us  in  thy  country.     Doing  good. 
Disinterested  goo<),  is  not  our  trade. 
We  travel  far.  'tis  true,  but  not  for  nought ; 
And  muxt  be  bribed  to  compass  earth  again 
By  other  hopes  and  richer  rruits  than  yours. 

But  ihoush  true  worth  and  virtue  in  the  mild 
And  genial  soil  of  cultivated  life 
Thrive  most  and  may  perhaps  thrive  only  there, 
Yrt  not  in  cities  oil :  in  proud,  and  gay, 
And  gdin-devoted  cities.     Thither  flow. 
As  to  a  common  and  most  noisome  sewer, 
The  drcgn  and  feculence  of  every  land. 
In  cities  foul  example  on  most  minds 
Begets  its  likenesss.     Rank  abundance  breeds 
In  groMS  and  pamper'd  cities  sloth,  and  lust, 
And  wantonness  and  gluttonous  excess. 
In  eiti'^-s  vice  is  hidden  with  most  ease, 

gr  seen  with  least  reproach  ;  and  virtue,  taught 
y  frcauent  lapse,  can  hope  no  triumph  there 
Beyond  the  acnievement  of  successAil  flight. 
I  do  confess  them  nurseries  of  the  arts, 
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In  which  they  flourish  most;  where,  in  the  beams 
Of  warm  encouragement,  and  in  the  eye 
Of  public  note,  they  reach  their  perfect  size. 
Suca  London  is,  by  taste  and  wealth  proclaim'd 
The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world : 
By  riot  and  incontinence  the  worst. 
There,  touch 'd  by  Reynolds  a  dull  blank  becomes 
A  lucid  mirror,  in  which  Nature  sees 
All  her  reflected  features.     Bacon  there. 
Gives  more  than  female  beauty  to  a  stone. 
And  Chatham's  eloquence  to  marble  lips. 
Nor  does  the  chisel  occupy  alone 
The  power  of  sculpture,  but  the  style  as  much ; 
Each  province  of  ner  art  her  equal  care. 
With  nice  incision  of  her  guided  steel 
She  ploughs  a  brazen  field,  and  clothes  a  soil 
So  sterile  with  what  charms  soe'er  she  will. 
The  richest  scenery  and  the  loveliest  forms. 
Where  finds  Philosophy  her  eagle  eye, 
With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disk 
Undazzled,  and  detects  and  counts  his  spots  1 
In  London  :  where  her  implements  exact, 
With  which  she  calculates,  computes,  and  scans 
All  distance,  motion,  magnitude,  and  now 
Measures  an  atom,  and  now  girds  a  world  1 
In  London.     Where  has  commerce  such  a  mart, 
So  rich,  so  throng'd,  so  drain'd,  and  so  supplied, 
As  London — opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London  1     Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  accomplish'd  world's  chief  glory  now. 

She  has  her  praise.     Now  mark  a  spot  or  two, 
That  so  much  beauty  would  do  well  to  purge ; 
And  show  this  queen  of  cities  that  so  fair 
May  yet  be  foul ;  so  witty,  yet  not  wise. 
It  is  not  seemly,  nor  of  good  report. 
That  she  is  slack  in  discipline ;  more  prompt 
To  avenge  than  to  prevent  the  breach  of  law : 
That  she  is  rigid  in  denouncing  death 
On  petty  robbers,  and  indulges  Ufe 
And  liberty,  and  ofUimes  honor  too. 
To  peculators  of  the  public  gold  :  [puts 

That  thieves  at  home  must  nang ;  but  he,  that 
Into  his  over-gorged  and  bloated  purse 
The  wealth  of  Indian  provinces,  escapes. 
Nor  is  it  well,  nor  can  it  come  to  good, 
That  through  profane  and  infidel  contempt 
Of  holy  writ,  sne  has  presumed  to  annul 
And  abrogate,  as  roundly  as  she  may, 
The  total  ordinance  and  will  of  God ; 
Advancing  Fashion  to  the  post  of  Truth, 
And  centnng  all  authority  m  modes 
And  customs  of  her  own,  till  sabbath  rites 
Have  dwindhd  into  un respected  forms, 
And  knees  and  hassocks  are  well-nigh  divorced. 

God  made  the  country,  and   man  made  the 
town. 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue,  gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all,  should  most  abound 
And  least  be  threaten'd  in  the  fields  and  groves  1 
Possess  ye,  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about  • 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  ye  still 
Your  element ;  there  only  can  ye  shine ; 
There  only  minds  like  yours  can  do  no  harm. 
Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.     At  eve 
The  moonbeam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  Hght  they  wish, 
Birds  warblmg  all  the  music.    We  can  spare 
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The  splendor  of  your  lamps ;  they  hut  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.     Your  songs  confbund 
Our  more  harmonious  notes ;  the  thrush  departs 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth ; 
It  plagues  your  country.     Folly  such  as  yours, 
Graced  with  a  sword,  and  woithier  of  a  fan, 
Has  made,  what  enemies  could  ne'er  have  done, 
Our  arch  of  empire,'  steadfast  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  fkll. 


BOOK  II. 

THE    TIME-PIECE. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

Kefleolions  su^cgested  by  the  coDClosion  of  the  former 
book— Peace  among  the  Dations  recommeodod  on  Uie 
gruiuid  of  their  common  fellowship  in  sorrow — Prodl- 
gie*  enumenUed— Sicilian  earthquake — Man  rendered 
obnoxious  to  these  calamities  by  sin — God  the  Sjcrent 
in  them— The  philosophy  that  sto^  at  secondary  causes 
reproved — Our  own  late  miscarriages  accounted  for- 
mat irica)  noUce  taken  of  our  trips  to  Fontainbleau— 
But  the  pulpit,  not  satires  the  proper  engine  of  reforma- 
tion—The reverend  advertiser  of  engraved  sermons— 
Petil-raaitre  parson — ^The  good  preacher — Picture  of  a 
theatrical  clerical  coxcomb— Story-tellers  and  jesters  in 
the  pulpit  reproved — Apostrophe  to  popular  applaud 
—Retailers  of  ancient  phiIo9t)phy  expostulated  with— 
Bum  of  the  whole  matter — Effects  of  sacerdotal  mis- 
mauagement  on  the  laity— Their  folly  and  extrava- 
g-aiicc — The  mit*chiefs  of  profusion — Profusion  iu*elf, 
wiih  all  its  consequent  evil*,  ascribed,  as  to  its  princi- 
pal cause,  to  the  want  of  discipline  in  the  universities. 

Oh  for  a  lod^  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Wliere  rumor  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Mi^ht  never  reach  me  more !     My  ear  is  pain'd, 
My  soul  is  sick,  with  every  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  fiird. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man  s  obdurate  heart, 
It  does  not  feel  for  man ;  the  natural  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sever'd  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  color'd  like  his  own ;  and,  having  power 
To  enforce  the  wron^.  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Doom-;  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Ablior  each  other.     Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 
And.  worse  than  all.  and  most  to  be  deplored, 
As  huiiian  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot. 
Chains  him.  and  tasks  him.  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes  that  Mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 
Then  what  is  man  ?     And  what  man.  seeing  this, 
And  fiavinjT  human  feeUngs,  does  not  blush, 
And  hinir  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 
Ji  wouM  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carrv'  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bouj^ht  and  sold  have  ever  eam'd. 
No:  dear  as  freedom  is  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  hiny 


We  have  no  slaves  at  home : — then  why  abroibd  t 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o Vr  the  wava 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  looked. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  hm^ 
Receive  our  air.  that  moment  the^  are  ftec ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  ihackies  (alL 
That's  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  iealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then. 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire ;  that  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 

Sure  there  is  need  of  social  intcrc<mrae. 
Benevolence,  and  peace,  and  mutual  aid. 
Between  the  nations  in  a  world  that  aceiDa 
To  toll  the  death-bell  of  its  own  decease. 
And  by  the  voice  of  all  its  elements  [winds 

To  preach  the  general  doom.*     When  were  tha 
Let  slip  with  such  a  warrant  to  destroy  ? 
When  did  the  waves  so  haughtily  o'erleap 
Their  ancient  barriers,  deluging  the  dry  f 
Fires  from  beneath,  and  meteors  t  from  above. 
Portentous,  unexampled,  nnexplain'd. 
Have  kindled  beacons  in  the  sLiea ;  and  the  old 
And  crazy  earth  has  had  her  shaking  fits 
More  frequent,  and  foregone  her  usual  rest. 
Is  it  a  time  to  wrangle,  when  the  props 
And  pillars  of  our  planet  seem  to  tail, 
And  Nature  %  with  a  dim  and  sickly  eye 
To  wait  the  close  o{  all  ?     But  grant  her  end 
More  distant  and  that  prophecy  demands 
A  longer  respite,  tinaccomphshed  yet ; 
Still  they  are  frowning  signals,  and  bespeak 
Displeasure  in  his  breast  who  smites  the  e«ith 
Or  deals  it,  makes  it  languish  or  rejoice. 
And  'tis  but  seemly,  that,  where  all  deserve 
And  stand  exposed  by  conunon  peccancy 
To  what  no  few  have  felt,  there  should  be  peace. 
And  brethren  in  calamity  should  love. 

Alas  for  Sicily !  rude  fragments  now 
Lie  scattered  where  the  shapely  column  stood. 
Her  palaces  are  dust    In  all  her  streets 
The  voice  of  singing  and  the  sprightly  chord 
Are  silent.     Revelry,  and  dance,  and  show 
Suffer  a  ^mcope  and  solemn  pause ; 
While  God  performs  upon  the  trembling  stage 
Of  his  own  works  the  dreadful  jpart  alone. 
How  does  the  earth  receive  him  1 — with  what 
Of  gratulation  and  delight  her  King  ?         [signs 
Pours  she  not  all  her  choicest  fruits  ahroaJ, 
Her  sweetest  flowers,  her  aromatic  gums. 
Disclosing  Paradise  where'er  he  treads  1 
She  quakes  at  his  approach.     Her  hollow  woca& 
Conceiving  thunders,  through  a  thousand  de>cps 
And  fiery  caverns  roans  beneath  his  (boL 
The  hills  move  lightly,  and  the  mountains  smoke 
For  he  has  touched  them.     From  the  extmn^^ 
Of  elevation  down  into  the  abyss  [p<>^ 

His  wrath  is  busy  and  his  frown  is  felt. 
The  rocks  fall  headlong,  and  the  valleys  rbe> 
The  rivers  die  into  offensive  pools, 
And,  charged  with  putrid  veruure,  breathe  a  gross 
And  mortal  nuisance  into  all  llie  air. 
What  solid  was  by  transformation  stranj^e 
Grows  fluid ;  and  the  fix'd  and  rooted  earth. 
Tormented  into  billows  heaves  and  swells, 
Or  with  a  vortiginous  and  hideous  whirl 
Sucks  down  its  prey  insatiable.     Immense 
The  tumult  and  the  overthrow,  the  pangs 

*  Alludin?  to  the  calsmlties  In  Jsmaics. 
t  Auffusi  ](J,  ITra. 

X  Alluding  to  the  fu^  thst  covervd  both  Eur^s  and 
Asia  during  the  whole  summer  of  ITtS. 
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Ant)  aironies  of  human  and  ot  brute 
Multitudes,  fugitive  on  every  side, 
And  fufijiiive  in  vain.     The  sylvan  scene 
Mi^ates  upliAed :  and  with  all  its  soil 
Alighting  in  far  distant  fields,  finds  out 
A  new  possessor,  and  survives  the  change. 
Ocean  has  caught  the  frenzy,  and,  upwrought 
To  an  enormous  and  o'erbearincr  hei£rht, 
Not  by  a  mij^hty  wind,  but  by  tSat  Voice 
Which  winds  and  waves  obey,  invades  the  shore 
Resistless.     Never  such  a  sudden  flood, 
Upridged  so  high,  and  sent  on  such  a  charge, 
Possessed  an  inland  scene.      Where  now  the 

throng 
That  prcss'd  the  beach,  and,  hasty  to  depart, 
Look'd  to  the  sea  for  safety  1     They  are  gone, 
Gone  with  the  refluent  wave  into  the  deep — 
A  prince  with  half  his  people !     Ancient  towers, 
And  roo&  embattled  hio^h,  the  gloomy  scenes 
Where  beauty  otl  and  letter'd  worth  consume 
Life  in  the  unproductive  shades  of  death. 
Fall  prone :  tne  pale  inhabitants  come  forth, 
And,  happy  in  their  unforeseen  release 
From  all  the  rigors  of  restraint,  enjoy 
Thr  terrors  of  the  day  that  sets  them  free,  [fast, 
Who  then,  that  has  thee,  would  not  hold  thee 
Freedom  !  whom  they  that  lose  thee  so  regret, 
That  e'en  a  judgment  making  way  for  thee, 
Seems  in  their  eves  a  mercy  lor  thy  sake. 

Such  evil  sin  hath  wrou;^ht;  and  such  a  flame 
Kindled  in  heaven,  that  il  ourns  down  to  earth, 
And,  in  the  furious  inquest  that  it  makes 
On  God's  behalf,  lays  waste  his  fairest  works. 
The  very  elements,  though  each  be  meant 
The  minister  of  man,  to  serve  his  wants, 
Conspire  against  him.     With  his  breath  he  draws 
A  plague  into  his  blood ;  and  cannot  use 
Life's  necessary  means,  but  he  must  die. 
Storms  rise  to  o'erwhelm  him :  or  if  stormy  winds 
Rise  not,  the  waters  of  the  deep  shall  rise, 
And.  needing  none  assistance  of  the  storm, 
Shall  roll  themselves  ashore,  and  reach  him  there. 
The  earth  shall  shake  him  out  oi  all  his  holds, 
Or  make  his  house  his  grave :  nor  so  content. 
Shall  counterfeit  the  motions  of  the  flood, 
And  drown  him  in  her  dry  and  dusty  gulfs. 
What  then  ! — were  they  the  wicked  above  all. 
And  we  the  righteous,  whose  fast-anchor'd  isle 
Moved  not.  while  theirs  was  rock'd  like  a  light 

skiiT. 
The  sport  of  every  wave  1     No :  none  are  clear, 
And  none  than  we  more  ^Ity.     But.  where  all 
Stind  chargeable  with  guilt,  and  to  the  shatls 
Of  wrath  obnoxious.  Gad  may  choose  his  mark: 
May  punish,  if  he  please,  the  less*,  to  warn 
The  more  malignant.     If  he  spared  not  them. 
Tremble  and  be  amazed  at  thine  escape, 
Fnr  guiltier  England,  lest  he  spare  not  thee! 

Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employ 'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequer  life  ! 
K<^olving  all  events,  with  their  elTects 
And  ro;iiii/otd  r^'sulu,  into  the  will 
And  arUitrulion  wl'^.-  of  the  Supn'mo. 
niil  not  \\\*  eye  ruir-  all  fhintjs  and  intend 
Thr  least  of  our  eoni'criis  ^^bint•♦;  from  the  least 
The  greaUiit.  olt  oriijinat'  ;)  could  eJiancc 
Find  place  in  hi'*  do.ainion.  or  dispose 
One  lawless  parlirle  to  ihivart  li»«  plan; 
Then  God  miglit  be  surprise'  1,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  mitrhl  alarm  hi:u  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  eoursf  o\  lus  alfairs. 
This  truth  Pliilosophy,  though  eagle-eyed 


In  nature's  tendencies,  o(l  overlooks ; 
And  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets, 
Or  disregards,  or  more  presumptuous  still, 
Denies  the  power  that  wields  it.     God  proclaimi 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men, 
That  hve  an  atheist  life  :  involves  the  heaven 
In  tempests ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds, 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury  ;  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin, 
And  putrify  the  breath  of  blooming  Health. 
He  calls  for  Famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
£lows  mildew  from  between  his  shrivelled  lipe, 
And  taints  the  golden  ear.    He  springs  his  mines, 
And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast. 
Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Of  homogeneal  and  discordant  springs 
And  principles ;  o£  causes,  how  they  work 
By  necessary  laws  their  sure  eflects ; 
Of  action  and  re-action.     He  has  found 
The  source  oi  the  disease  that  nature  feels, 
And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fetur. 
Thou  fool !  will  thy  discovery  of  the  cause 
Suspend  the  eflect,  or  heal  it  1     Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the 
And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means  [world  1 
To  drown  it  1     What  is  n is  creation  less 
Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means 
Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  1 
Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve ;  ask  of  him, 
Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught ; 
And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all. 
England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still — 
My  country  !  and,  while  yet  a  nook  is  letl 
Where    English   minds  and  manners  may  be 
found,  [clime 

Shall  be  constrain'd  to  love  thee.    Though  thy 
Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deform'd 
With  dripping  rains,  or  wither'd  by  a  frost, 
I  would  not  yet  exchange  thy  sullen  skies, 
And  fields  without  a  flower,  lor  warmer  France 
With  all  her  vines ;  nor  tor  Ausonia's  groves 
Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 
To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 
Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  fire 
Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task ; 
But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 
Thy  joys  and  sorrows  with  as  true  a  heart 
As  any  thunderer  there.     And  I  can  feel 
Thy  follies  too,  and  with  a  just  disdain 
Frown  at  efleminates,  whose  very  looks 
Reflect  dishonor  on  the  land  I  love. 
How,  in  the  name  of  soldiership  and  sense, 
Should  England  prosper,  when  such  things,  as 
And  tender  as  a  girl,  all  essenc'd  o'er,     [smooth 
With  odors,  and  as  profligate  as  sweet ; 
Who  sell  their  laurel  for  a  myrtle  wreath,  \i\utm 
And  love  when  they  should  nght;  when  su^'h  44* 
Presume  to  lay  their  hand  upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause  1 
Time  was  when  it  was  praise  and  boiist  <  /uiui^ti 
In  every  clime,  and  travel  where  we  iiu-'Ih 
That  we  were  bom  her  children.     Priu*>  *  uu**'{i 
To  fill  the  ambition  o(  a  privatr  in>in 
That  Chatham's  lanjjuaffn  wm*  hi*  iwr  w  * 
And  Woll'e's great  name  compitrp/  *»  r 
Farewell  those  honors  and  tiir<  **•  I   r-- 
The  hope  of  such  hereafter  !     J'l..  * 
Each  in  the  field  of  glory  ;  o/**   n    ..  ^ 
.4nd  one  in  council — WiAu   i-^rn   i  *    t  , 
Of  sniilinc  victory  that  iw/u  ir    »  .- 
And  Chatham  hcart-«u  k  v'  n.  .        < 

They  made  us  many  ib'y*  .><  v      *    .- . , 
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Consulting  England's  happiness  at  home, 
Secured  it  by  an  unfoimving  frown, 
If  any  wrong'd  her.     Wolfe,  where'er  he  fought, 
Put  so  much  of  his  heart  into  his  act, 
That  his  example  had  a  magnet's  force, 
And  all  were  swift  to  follow  whom  all  loved. 
Those  suns  are  set    Oh  rise  some  other  such ! 
Or  all  that  we  have  left  is  empty  talk 
Of  old  achievements,  and  despair  of  new. 

Now  hoist  the  sail,  and  let  the  streamers  float 
Upon  the  wanton  breezes.    Strew  the  deck 
With  lavender,  and  sprinkle  liquid  sweets, 
That  no  rude  savor  maritime  invade 
The  nose  of  nice  nobility !     Breathe  soft, 
Ye  clarionets ;  and  softer  still,  ye  flutes ; 
That  winds  and  waters,  luU'd  by  magic  sounds, 
May  bear  us  smoothly  to  the  Gallic  shore ! 
True,  we  have  lost  an  empire,  let  it  pass. 
True ;  we  may  thank  the  perfidy  of  France, 
That  pick'd  the  jewel  out  o£  England's  crown. 
With  all  the  cunning  of  an  envious  shrew. 
And  let  that  pass — 'twas  but  a  trick  of  state ! 
A  brave  man  knows  no  maUce,  but  at  once 
Forgets  in  peace  the  injuries  of  war, 
And  gives  his  direst  foe  a  friend's  embrace. 
And,  shamed  as  we  have  been,  to  the  very  beard 
Braved  and  defied,  and  in  our  own  sea  proved 
Too  weak  for  those  decisive  blows  that  once 
Ensured  our  mastery  there,  we  yet  retain 
Some  small  pre-eminence  ;  we  justly  boost 
At  least  superior  jockeyship,  and  claim 
The  honors  of  the  turf  as  all  our  own  ! 
Go  then,  well  worthy  of  the  praise  ye  seek. 
And  show  the  shame  ye  might  conceal  at  home 
In  foreign  eyes ! — be  grooms  and  win  the  plate, 
Where  once  your  nobler  fathers  won  a  crown ! — 
^is  generous  to  communicate  your  skill 
To  those  that  need  it !     Folly  is  soon  Icarn'd : 
And  under  such  preceptors  who  can  fail ! 

There  is  a  pleasure  m  poetic  pains 
Which  only  poets  know.    The  shifts  and  turns, 
The  expedients  and  inventions  multiform. 
To  which  the  mind  resorts  in  chase  of  terms 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win — 
To  arrest  the  fleeting  images  that  fill 
The  mirror  of  the  mmd,  and  hold  them  fast 
And  force  them  sit  till  he  has  pencil'd  o^ 
A  faithful  likeness  of  the  forms  he  views : 
Then  to  dispose  his  copies  with  such  art. 
That  each  may  find  its  most  propitious  light, 
And  shine  by  situation,  hardly  less 
Than  by  the  labor  and  the  skill  it  cost ; 
Are  occupations  of  the  poet's  mind 
So  pleasing,  and  that  steal  away  the  thought 
With  such  address  from  themes  of  sad  import, 
That,  lost  in  his  own  musings,  happy  man ! 
He  feels  the  anxieties  of  life,  denied 
Their  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire. 
Such -joys  has  he  that  sings.     But  ah !  not  such, 
Or  seldom  such,  the  hearers  of  his  song. 
Fastidious,  or  else  listless,  or  perhaps 
Aware  of  nothing  arduous  in  the  task 
They  never  undertook,  they  little  note 
His  dangers  or  escapes,  and  haply  find 
Their  least  amusement  where  he  found  the  most. 
But  is  amusement  all  ?    Studious  of  song, 
And  yet  ambitious  not  to  sing  in  vain, 
I  would  not  trifle  merely,  though  the  world 
Be  loudest  in  their  praise  who  do  no  more. 
Vet  what  can  satire,  whether  grave  or  gay  1 
It  mar  correct  a  foible,  may  chastise 
The  freaks  of  fashion,  regulate  the  dress, 


Retrench  a  swonl-blide,  or  displace  a  patch; 
But  where  are  its  sublimer  trophies  finind  t 
What  vice  has  it  subdued  ?  whose  heart  necUiaed 
By  rigor  1  or  wtio.D  laugh'd  into  reform  1 
Alas  !  Leviathan  is  not  80  tamed : 
Laugh'd  at  he  laughs  again;  and.  stricken  haid. 
Turns  t  >  the  stroko  hL«  adamantine  8(*aJe«, 
That  fear  no  di«i*ipline  of  human  hantU. 

The  pulpit  therefore  iixml  I  nam**  it  fill'd 
With  solemn  awe.  that  nids  me  w<?ll  heware 
With  what  intent  I  touch  that  holy  thing}— 
The  pulpit  (when  the  satirist  has  at  last. 
Strutting  and  vaporing  in  an  empty  school. 
Spent  aU  his  force,  and  made  no  proselyte) — 
I  sa^  the  pulpit  (in  the  sober  use 
Of  Its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers)  («tajui 

Must  stand  acknowledged,  while  the  world  shaO 
The  most  important  and  eflcclual  guard, 
Support,  anu  ornament  of  Virtue's  cauiie. 
There  stands  the  messenger  of  truth :  there  ctaaiit 
The  legate  of  the  skies! — His  theme  dirioe, 
His  ofilice  sacred,  his  credentials  clear. 
By  him  the  violated  law  speaks  out 
Its  thunders ;  and  by  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  (iospel  whispers  peace. 
He  'stablishes  the  stror^,  restores  the  weak. 
Reclaims  the  wanderer,  binds  the  broken  heait^ 
And,  arm'd  himself  in  panoply  complete 
Of  heavenly  temper,  furnishes  with  arms 
Bright  as  his  own,  and  trains  by  every  rule 
Of  noly  discipUne.  to  glorious  war, 
The  sacramental  host  of  GJod's  elect !        [were ! 
Are   all  such  teachers'? — would  to  heaven  aU 
But  hark — the  doctor's  voice ! — fast  wedged  be- 
tween 
Two  empirics  he  stands,  and  with  swoU'n  chtaekt 
Inspires  the  news,  his  trumpet.     Keener  far 
Than  all  invective  is  his  bold  harangue, 
While  through  that  public  organ  of  report 
He  hails  the  clergy ;  and,  defying  shame, 
Announces  to  the  world  his  own  and  theirs  f 
He  teaches  those  to  read,  whom  schooU  disauas'd. 
And  colleges,  untaught;  sells  accent  tone. 
And  emphasis  in  score,  and  gives  to  prayer 
The  adagio  and  andante  it  demands. 
He  grin(&  divinity  of  other  days 
Down  into  modern  use ;  transforms  old  print 
To  zigzag  manuscript,  and  cheats  the  eyes 
Of  gallery  critics  by  a  thousand  arts. 
Are  there  who  purchase  of  the  doctor's  ware  ? 
Oh,  name  it  not  in  Gath ! — it  cannot  be,       [aid 
That  grave  and  learned  clerks  should  need  sach 
He  doubtless  is  in  sport,  and  does  but  droU, 
Assuming  thus  a  rank  unknown  before — 
Grand  caterer  and  drynurse  of  the  church ! 
I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm. 
Whose  hands  are   pure,   whose  doctrine  and 

whose  life, 
Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 
That  he  is  honest  in  the  sacred  cause. 
To  such  I  render  more  than  mere  respect. 
Whose  actions  say  that  they  respect  themaelvea, 
But  loose  in  morals  and  in  manners  vain, 
In  conversation  frivolous,  in  dress 
Extreme,  at  once  rapacious  and  profVise ; 
Frequent  in  park  with  lady  at  his  side, 
AmbUng  ana  prattling  scandal  as  he  goes; 
But  rare  at  home,  and  never  at  his  bonks, 
Or  with  his  pen,  save  when  he  scrawls  a  card; 
Constant  at  routs,  familiar  with  a  round 
Of  ladyships — a  stranger  to  the  poor; 
Ambitious  of  preferment  for  its  gold. 
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Consulting  England^s  happiness  at  home,  _        i.^tre.nch  a  swonl-blade.  or  displace  a  oatck: 
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And  well  prepared,  by  ignorance  and  sloth, 
By  infidelity  and  love  ol  world, 
To  make  Cfod's  work  a  sinecure ;  a  slave 
To  his  own  pleasures  and  his  patron's  pride : 
From  such  apostles.  O  ye  mitred  heads, 
Preserve  the  church !  and  lay  not  careless  hands 
On  skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not  learn. 

Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 
Were  he  on   earth,  would   hear,  approve,  and 

own — 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.    I  would  trace 
His  master  strokes,  and  draw  from  his  design. 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  uncorrupt ;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner ;  decent.  soSmn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impress'd 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. 
And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 
May  feel  it  too;  affectionate  in  look 
And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men. 
Behold  the  picture  !     Is  it  hke  ? — Like  whom  1 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip, 
And  then  skip  down  again ;  pronounce  a  text ; 
Cry — hem ;  and  reading  what  they  never  wrote, 
Jurtt  fitleen  minutes,  huddle  up  their  work, 
And  with  a  well-bred  whisper  close  the  scene ! 

In  man  or  woman,  but  for  most  in  man, 
And  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers 
And  serves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe 
All  affectation.     'Tis  my  perfect  scorn ; 
Object  of  my  implacable  dissust. 
What !  will  a  man  play  tricks  1  will  he  indulge 
A  silly  fond  conceit  of  his  fair  form, 
And  just  pmportion,  fashionable  mien. 
And  preUy  face,  in  presence  of  his  Qod  1 
Or  wUl  he  seek  to  dazzle  me  with  tropes. 
As  with  the  diamond  on  his  lily  hand. 
And  play  his  brilliant  parts  before  my  eyes, 
When  I  am  hungry  for  the  bread  of  life  1 
He  mocks  his  Maker,  prostitutes  and  shames 
His  noble  office,  and,  mstead  of  truth. 
Displaying  his  own  beauty,  starves  his  flock ! 
Therefore  avaunt  all  attitude,  and  stare. 
And  start  theatric,  practised  at  the  glass ! 
I  seek  divine  simplicity  in  him 
Who  handles  things  divine  ;  and  all  besides, 
Though  learn'd  with  labor,  and  though  much 

admired 
By  curious  eyes  and  judgments  ill  inform 'd, 
To  me  is  odious  as  the  nasal  twang 
Heard  at  conventicle,  where  worthy  men, 
Misled  by  custom,  strain  celestial  themes 
Through  the  press'd  nostril,  spectacle  bestrid. 
Some,  decent  in  demeanor  wkile  they  preach, 
That  task  perform'd,  relapse  into  themselves ; 
And,  having  spoken  wisely,  at  the  close 
Grow  wanton,  and  give  proof  to  every  eye. 
Whoe'er  was  edified!  themselves  were  not ! 
Forth  comes  the  pocket-mirror. — First  we  stroke 
An  eyebrow  ;  next  compo£%  a  straggling  lock ; 
Then  with  an  air  most  grace fuUy  perform'd 
Fall  back  into  our  seat,  extend  an  arm, 
And  lay  it  at  its  ease  with  gentle  care. 
With  handkerchief  in  hand  depending  low : 
The  better  hand  more  busy  gives  the  nose 
Its  bergamot.  or  aids  the  indebted  e^e, 
With  opera  glass  to  watch  th«i  moving  scene. 
And  recognize  the  slow-retiring  fair. — 
Now  this  is  toilsome  ;  and  offends  me  more 
Than  in  a  churchman  slovenly  neglect 
4im1  rustic  coarseness  would.    A  heavenly  mind 


May  be  indifferent  to  her  house  of  clay, 

And  slight  the  hovel  as  beneath  her  care ; 

But  how  a  body  so  fantastic,  trim, 

And  quaint,  in  its  deportment  and  attire. 

Can  lodge  a  heavenly  mind — demands  a  doubt. 

He  that  negotiates  between  God  and  man, 
As  God's  ambeissador,  the  grand  concerns 
Of  judgment  and  of  mercy,  should  beware 
Of  lightness  in  his  speech.     'Tis  pitiful 
To  court  a  grin,  when  you  should  woo  a  soul ; 
To  break  a  jest  when  pity  would  inspire 
Pathetic  exhortation  ;  and  to  address 
The  skittish  fancy  with  facetious  tales, 
When  sent  with  God  s  commission  to  the  heart  I 
So  did  not  Paul.     Direct  me  to  a  quip 
Or  merry  turn  in  all  he  ever  wrote. 
And  I  consent  you  take  it  for  your  text, 
Your  only  one,  till  sides  and  benches  fail. 
No :  he  was  serious  in  a  serious  cause, 
And  understood  too  well  the  weighty  terms  [stoop 
That  he  had  taken  in  charge.     He  would  not 
To  conquer  those  by  jocular  exploits 
Whom  truth  and  soberness  assail'd  in  vain. 

O  popular  applause !  what  heart  of  man 
Is  proof  against  thy  sweet  seducing  charms  1 
The  wisest  and  the  best  feel  urgent  need  • 
Of  all  their  caution  in  thy  gentlest  gales ; 
But.  sweird  into  a  gust — who  then,  alas ! 
With  all  his  canvas  set,  and  inexpert, 
And  therefore  heedless,  can  withstand  thy  power? 
Praise,  from  the  rivell'd  lips  of  toothless,  bald 
Decrepitude,  and  in  the  looks  of  lean 
And  craving  Poverty,  and  in  the  bow 
Respectful  of  the  smutch'd  artificer, 
Is  oft  too  welcome,  and  may  much  disturb 
The  bias  of  the  purpose.    How  much  more, 
Pour'd  forth  by  beauty  splendid  and  polite, 
In  language  soil  as  adoration  breathes  1 
Ah,  spare  your  idol !  think  him  human  still. 
Charms  he  may  have,  but  he  has  frailties  too ! 
Dote  not  too  much,  nor  spoil  what  ye  admire. 

All  truth  is  from  the  sempiternal  source 
Of  light  divine.     But  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome 
Drew  from  the  stream  below.     More  favor'd,  we 
Drink,  when  we  choose  it,  at  the  fountain-head. 
To  them  it  fiow'd  much  mingled  and  defiled 
With  hurtfUl  error,  prejudice,  and  dreams 
Illusive  of  philosophy,  so  call'd, 
But  falsely.     Sages  afler  sages  strove 
In  vain  to  filter  off  a  crystal  draught 
Pure  from  the  lees,  which  often  more  enhanced 
The  thirst  than  slaked  it,  and  not  seldom  bred 
Intoxication  and  delirium  wild. 
In  vain  they  push'd  inquiry  to  the  birth    [man  1 
And  spring-time  of  the  world ;  ask'd,  Whence  is 
Why  torm  d  at  all  1  and  wherefore  as  he  is  1 
Where  must  he  find  his  Maker  1  with  what  ritei 
Adore  him  1    Will  he  hear,  accept,  and  bless  1 
Or  does  he  sit  regardless  of  his  works  1 
Has  man  within  him  an  immortal  seed  1 
Or  does  the  tomb  take  all  1    If  he  survive 
His  ashes,  where  ?  and  in  what  weal  or  woe  1 
Knots  worthy  of  solution,  which  alone 
A  Deity  could  solve.    Their  answers,  vague 
And  all  at  random,  fabulous  and  dark, 
Lefl  them  as  dark  themselves.  Their  rules  of  liiCi 
Defective  and  unsanctioned,  proved  too  weak 
To  bind  the  roving  appetite,  and  lead 
Blind  nature  to  a  God  not  yet  reveal'd. 
'Tis  Revelation  sntisfies  all  doubts, 
Explains  all  mysteries,  except  her  own, 
And  so  illuminates  the  path  of  life 
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That  fools  discover  H,  and  stray  no  more. 
Now  tell  me,  dignified  and  sapient  sir, 
My  wan  of  morals,  nurtured  in  the  shades 
Of  Academus — is  this  false  or  true  1 
Is  Christ  the  abler  teacher,  or  the  schools  1 
If  Christ  then  why  resort  at  every  turn 
To  Atht^ns  or  to  Rome,  ibr  wisJom  short 
Of  man's  occasions  when  in  him  reside 
Grace,  knowledge,  co  ntbrt— an  unfathom'd  store  1 
How  ofl,  when  Paul  has  served  us  with  a  text, 
Has  Epictetus,  Plato,  Tully  preach 'd ! 
Men  that,  if  now  alive,  would  sit  content 
And  humble  learners  of  a  Saviour's  worth, 
Preach  it  who  might.     Such  was  their  love  of 

truth, 
Their  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  their  candor  too ! 

And  thus  it  is. — The  paslor,  either  vain 
By  nature,  or  by  flattery  made  so,  taught 
To  gaze  at  his  own  splendor,  and  to  exalt 
Absurdly,  not  his  office,  but  himself; 
Or  unenlighten'd,  and  too  proud  to  learn  ; 
Or  vicious,  and  not  therefore  apt  to  teach ; 
Perverting  often,  by  the  stress  of  lewd 
And  loose  example,  whom  he  should  instruct ; 
Expo^s.  and  holds  up  to  broad  disgrace 
Th^  noblest  function,  and  discredits  much 
The  brightest  truths  that  man  has  ever  seen. 
For  gliostly  counsel — if  it  either  full 
Below  the  exigence,  or  be  not  back'd 
With  siiow  of  love,  at  least  with  hopeful  proof 
Of  some  sincerity  on  the  giver's  part; 
Or  be  dishonor 'd  in  the  exterior  form 
And  mode  of  its  conveyance  by  such  tricks, 
As  move  derision,  or  by  foppish  airs 
And  histrionic  mummery,  that  let  down 
The  pulpit  to  the  level  of  the  stage — 
Drops  irom  the  lips  a  disregarded  thing. 
The  weak  perhaps  are  moved,  but  are  not  taught, 
While  prejudice  m  men  of  stronger  minds 
Takes  deeper  root,  confirm 'd  by  what  they  see. 
A  relaxation  of  religion's  hold 
Upon  the  roving  and  untutored  heart 
Soon  follows,  and,  the  curb  of  conscience  snapp'd. 
The  laity  run  wild. — But  do  they  now  1 
Note  their  extravagance,  and  be  convinced. 

As  nations,  ignorant  of  God,  contrive 
A  wooden  one.  so  we,  no  longer  taught 
By  monitors  that  mother  church  supplies, 
Now  make  our  own.     Posterity  will  ask 
(If  e'er  posterity  see  verse  of  mine) 
Some  fitly  or  a  hundred  lustrums  hence. 
What  was  a  monitcM'  in  George's  days  1 
My  very  gentle  reader,  yet  unborn, 
Of  whom  I  needs  must  augur  better  things, 
Since  Heaven  would  sure  ctow  weary  of  a  world 
Productive  only  of  a  race  like  ours, 
A  monitor  is  wood — plank  shaven  thin. 
We  wear  it  at  our  backs.    There  closely  braced 
And  neatly  fitted,  it  compresses  hard 
The  promment  and  most  unsightly  bones, 
And  binds  the  shoulders  fiat.     We  prove  its  use 
Sovereign  and  most  effectual  to  secure 
A  form,  not  now  gymnastic  as  of  yore, 
From  rickets  and  distortion,  else  our  lot. 
But,  thus  admonish  d,  we  can  walk  erect — 
One  proof  at  least  of  manhood  !  while  the  friend 
Sticks  close,  a  Mentor  worthy  of  his  charge. 
Our  habits,  co^Uer  than  Luculus  wore. 
And  by  caprice  as  multiplied  as  his, 
Just  please  us  while  the  fashion  is  at  full 
But  change  with  every  moon.    The  sycophant 
Who  waii«  to  dress  us  arbitrates  their  date ; 


Surveys  his  fair  reversion  with  keen  tyt ; 

Finds  one  ill  made,  another  obsolete. 

This  fits  not  nicely,  that  is  ill  conceived ; 

And,  making  prize  of  all  that  he  condemns, 

With  our  expenditure  dctravs  his  own. 

Variety's  the  very  spice  of  hfc. 

That  gives  it  all  its  flavor.     We  have  run 

Through  every  change  that  Fancy,  at  the  loom 

Exhausted,  has  had  genius  to  supply; 

And,  studious  of  mutation  still,  discanl 

A  real  elegance,  a  little  used, 

For  monstrous  novelty  and  strange  disguise. 

We  sacrifice  to  dress,  till  household  joys 

And  comforts  cease.    Dress  drains  our  celliur  dry 

And  kee^  our  larder  lean ;  puts  out  our  fires ; 

And  introduces  hunger,  frost,  and  woe. 

Where  peace  and  hospitality  might  reign. 

What  man  that  lives,  and  that  knows  how  to  Hre, 

Would  fail  to  exhibit  at  the  public  shows 

A  form  as  splendid  as  the  proudest  there, 

Though  appetite  raise  outcries  at  the  cotA  ? 

A  man  of  tnc  town  dines  late,  but  soon  cnoogh. 

With  reasonable  forecast  and  despatch. 

To  ensure  a  side-box  station  at  half  prkre. 

You  think,  perhaps,  so  delicate  his  dreas. 

His  daily  fare  as  dcUcate.     Alas! 

He  picks  clean  teeth,  and,  busy  as  he  seems 

With  an  old  tavern  quill,  is  hungrv  yet ! 

The  rout  is  Folly's  circle,  which  she  draws 

With  magic  wand.     So  potent  is  the  spelL, 

That  none  decoy 'd  into  that  fatal  ring, 

Unless  by  Hea\en  s  peculiar  grace,  escape 

There  we  grow  early  grey,  but  never  wise  ; 

There  form  connexions,  but  acquire  no  friend ; 

SoUcit  pleasure,  hopeless  of  success ; 

Waste  youth  in  occupations  only  fit 

For  second  childhood,  and  devote  old  a^ 

To  sports  which  only  childhood  could  excuse. 

There  they  are  happiest  who  dissemble  best 

Their  weariness ;  and  they  the  most  polite 

Who  squander  time  und  treasure  ifs  'in  a  itaalt. 

Though  at  their  own  destruction.    Shr  that  oAm 

Her  dear  five  hundred  Iriends  contemns  them  all. 

And  hales  their  coming.    They  (what  can  ihey 

less?) 
Make  just  reprisals ;  and,  with  cringe  and  shnig. 
And  bow  obsequious,  hide  their  hate  of  her. 
All  catch  the  frenzv,  downward  from  her  grace, 
Whose  flambeaux  flash  against  the  morning  ^kles, 
And  gild  our  chamber  ceilings  as  they  pass, 
To  her.  who,  frugal  only  that  her  thrift 
May  feed  excesses  she  can  ill  afl"ord. 
Is  hackney'd  home  unlackcy'd  ;  who,  in  haste 
Alighting,  turns  the  key  in  her  cwn  door. 
And,  a  tthe  watchman^  lantern  borrowing  fight, 
Finds  a  cold  bed  her  only  comfort  left,     [vrves. 
Wives  beggar  husbands   husbands  starve  their 
On  Fortune's  velvet  altar  offering  up 
Their  last  poor  pittance — Fortune,  most  severe 
Of  goddesses  vet  known,  and  coAlier  far 
Than  all  that  held  thAr  routs  in  Juno's  heaven. — 
So  fare  we  in  thii  prison-house,  the  world; 
And  'tis  a  fearful  spectacle  to  *ee 
So  many  maniacs  dancing  in  their  chains. 
They  gaze  upon  the  links  that  bold  them  &st 
Witt  eyes  of  anguish,  execrate  their  lot, 
Then  shake  them  in  despair,  and  dance  again! 

Now  basket  up  the  family  of  plagues 
That  waste  our  vitals ;  peculation  sale 
Of  honor,  perjury,  corruption,  frauds 
By  forgery,  by  subterfuge  of  law, 
By  tricks  and  lies  as  numerous  and  as  keen 
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As  the  necessities  their  authors  feel ; 
Then  cast  them,  closely  bundled,  cTeiy  brat 
At  the  right  door.     Profusion  is  the  sire. 
Profusion  unrestrained  with  all  that's  bass 
In  character,  has  litter'd  all  the  land, 
And  bred,  within  the  memory  o{  no  few, 
A  priesthood  su^^h  as  Baal's  was  of  old, 
A  people  such  as  never  was  till  now. 
It  IS  a  hungry  vice : — it  eats  up  all 
That  gives  society  its  beauty,  strength, 
Convenience,  and  security,  and  use ; 
Makes  men  mere  vermin,  worthy  to  be  trapp'd 
And  gibbeted,  as  fast  as  catchpolc  claws 
Can  mizc  the  slippery  prey ;  unties  the  knot 
Of  union,  and  converts  the  sacred  band, 
That  holds  mankind  together,  to  a  scourge 
Profusion,  deluging  a  state  with  lusts 
Of  grossest  nature  and  of  worst  effects, 
Prepares  it  for  its  ruin :  hardens,  blinds, 
And  warjM  the  consciences  of  public  men. 
Till  they  can  laugh  at  Virtue ;  mock  the  fools 
That  trust  them  *,  and  in  the  end  disclose  a  face 
That  would  have  shock'd  Credulity  herselt' 
Unmaskd.  vouchsafing  this  their  sole  excuse — 
Since  all  alike  are  selhsh,  why  not  they  ? 
This  docs  Profusion,  and  the  occursed  cause 
Of  sunh  deep  mischief  has  itself  a  cause. 
In  colleges  and  halls,  in  ancient  days, 
When  learning,  virtue,  piety,  and  truth 
Were  precious  and  inculcated  with  care, 
There  dwelt  a  sage  call'd  Discipline.     His  head, 
Not  yet  by  time  completely  silver'd  o'er, 
Bespoke  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth, 
But  strong  for  service  still,  and  unimpuir'd. 
His  eye  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 
Play  (I  on  his  lips  ;  and  in  his  speech  was  heard 
Paternal  sweetnt'ss,  dignity,  and  love. 
The  oi'cupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness.     He  would  stroke 
The  hea«i  oi'  modest  and  ingenuous  worth, 
That  blush'd  at  its  own  praise;  and  press  the 

youth 
Close  to  his  side  that  pleased  him.  Learning  grew 
Bt  neath  his  care  a  thriving  vigorous  plant; 
Th«  mind  was  well-inform  d,  the  passions  held 
Subordinate,  and  diligence  was  choice. 
If  e'er  it  chanced,  as  sometimes  chance  it  must, 
Thnt  one  among  so  many  overleap'd 
The  limits  of  control,  his  gentle  eye 
Grew  stern,  und  darted  a  severe  rebuke: 
His  frown  was  fall  of  terror,  and  his  voice 
Shook  tlie  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe 
As  U'-t\  him  not  till  penitence  had  won 
Lost  favor  bark  again,  and  closed  the  breach. 
But  discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long, 
Dechned  at  Unrth  into  the  vale  of  years : 
A  palsy  struck  his  arm  ;  his  sparkling  eye 
Was  quench'd  in  rheums  of  age ;  his  voice,  un- 
strung, 
Grew  tremulous,  and  moved  derision  more 
Than  reverence  in  perverse  rebellious  youth. 
So  colleges  and  hafts  neglected  much 
Their  good  oW  friend  ;  and  DiscipUne  at  length, 
Overlook  d  and  unemploy'd  fell  sick  and  died. 
Then  Study  languish'd.  Emulation  slept. 
And  Virtue  fled.     The  schools  became  a  scene  • 
Of  solemn  farce,  where  i^tnorance  in  stilts, 
His  cap  well  Uned  with  logic  not  his  own, 
With  parrot  tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 
Then  Compromise  had  place,  and  Scrutiny 
Became  stone  blind ;  Precedence  went  in  truck, 


And  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so. 
A  dissolution  of  all  bonds  ensued  ; 
The  curbs  invented  for  the  mulish  mouth 
Of  headstrong  youth  were  broken ;  bars  and  bolts 
Grew  rusty  by  disuse ;  and  massy  gates 
Forgot  their  oihce,  opening  with  a  touch ; 
Till  gowns  at  length  are  tbund  mere  masquerade. 
The  tasseird  cap  and  the  spruce  band  a  jest, 
A  mockery  of  the  world  !     What  need  of  these 
For  gamsters,  jockeys,  brothellers  impure, 
Spendthrifts,  and  booted  sportsmen  oftener  seen 
With  belted  waist  and  pointers  at  their  heels 
Than  in  the  bounds  o{  duty  1     What  was  learn 'd, 
If  aught  was  learned  in  childhood,  is  forgot ; 
And  such  expense  as  pinches  parents  blue, 
And  mortifies  the  hberal  hand  of  love, 
Is  squander'd  in  pursuit  ot'  idle  sports 
And  vicious  pleasures ;  buys  the  boy  a  name 
That  sits  a  stigma  on  his  father's  hous';. 
And  cleaves  through  Ufe  inseparably  close 
To  him  that  wears  it.     What  can  after-games 
Of  riper  ioys,  and  commerce  with  the  world, 
The  lewd  vain  world,  that  must  receive  him  soon, 
Add  to  such  erudition  thus  acquired, 
Where  science  and  where  virtue  are  profess'd  ? 
They  may  confirm  his  habits,  rivet  lost 
His  folly,  but  to  spoil  him  is  a  task 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  united  powers 
Of  fiishion.  dissipation,  taverns,  stews. 
Now  blame  we  most  the  nurslings  or  the  nurse  1 
The  children,  crook'd  and  twisted,  and  deform'd, 
Through  want  of  care ;  or  her,  whose  winking 
And  slumbering  oscitancy  mars  the  brood  i  feye 
The  nurse  no  doubt.     Regardless  of  her  charge, 
She  needs  herself  correction  ;  needs  to  leam 
That  it  is  dangerous  sporting  with  the  world, 
With  things  so  sacred  as  a  nation's  trust. 
The  nurture  of  her  youth,  her  dearest  pledge. 
All  are  not  such.     I  had  a  brother  once — 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  manners  too ! 
Of  manners  sweet  as  Virtue  always  wears, 
When  gay  goo<l-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles. 
He  graced  a  college,*  in  which  order  yet 
Was  sacred;  and  was  honor'd.  loved,  and  wept 
By  more  than  one,  themselves  conspicuous  there. 
Some  minds  are  temper'd  happily,  and  mix'd 
With  such  ingredients  of  goou  sense  and  taste 
Of  what  is  excellent  in  man,  they  thirst 
With  such  a  zeal  to  be  what  they  approve. 
That  no  restraints  can  circumscribe  tliem  more 
Than  they  themselves  by  choice,  for  wisdom's 

sake. 
Nor  can  example  hurt  them :  what  they  see 
Of  vice  in  others  but  enhancing  more 
The  charms  of  virtue  in  their  just  esteem. 
If  such  escape  contagion,  and  emerge 
Pure  from  so  foul  a  pool  to  shine  abroad, 
And  give  the  world  their  talents  and  themselves, 
Small  thanks  to  those  whose  negligence  or  sloth 
Exposed  their  inexperience  to  the  snare. 
And  left  them  to  an  undirected  choice. 

See  then  the  quiver  broken  and  decay'd, 
In  which  are  kept  our  arrows  !     Rusting  there 
In  wild  disorder  and  unfit  for  use, 
What  wonder,  if,  discharged  into  the  world, 
They  shame  their  shotiters  with  a  random  flight. 
Their  points  obtuse,  and  feathers  drunk  with 

wine! 
Well  may  the  church  wage  uosucceeasftil  war, 
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With  such  arUneiy  ann'd.  Vice  parries  wide 
The  undreaded  voUev  with  a  sword  of  straw, 
And  stands  an  impudent  and  fearless  mark. 

Have  we  not  tracked  the  felon  home,  and  found 
His   birthplace  and   his    dam?      The  country 

mourns, 
Mourns  because  eveiy  plague  that  can  infest 
Society,  and  that  saps  ana  worms  the  base 
Of  the  edifice  that  PoUcy  has  raised, 
Swarms  in  all  quarters ;  meets  the  eye,  the  ear, 
And  suffocates  the  breath  at  every  turn. 
Profusion  breeds  them ;  and  the  cause  itself 
Of  that  calamitous  mischief  has  been  found: 
Found  too  where  most  offensive,  in  the  skirts 
Of  the  robed  pedagogue !     Else  let  the  arraign'd 
Stand  up  unconscious,  and  refute  the  charge. 
So  when  the  Jewish  leader  stretch'd  his  arm, 
And  waved  his  rod  divine,  a  race  obscene. 
Spawned  in  the  muddy  beds  of  Nile,  came  forth, 
Polluting  Egypt:  gardens,  fields,  and  plains 
Were  cover'dwith  the  pest ;  the  streets  were  fill'd ; 
The  croaking  nuisance  lurk'd  in  every  nook. 
Nor  palaces,  nor  even  chambers,  'scaped ; 
And  the  land  stank — lo  numerous  was  the  fry. 


BOOK  III. 

THE    GARDEN. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

8elfi«coUectl(ni  and  reproof— Address  lo  domestic  hat>- 
piness— Some  account  of  myself— The  ranity  of  maiiy 
of  their  pursuits  who  are  reputed  wise — Ju5tificattou 
of  my  censures — ^Divine  illumination  necessary  to  the 
most  expert  philosopher— The  question,  HT^at  is 
truth  ?  answerra  by  other  questions — Domestic  h:ippi- 
ness  addressed  again— Few  lovers  of  the  country— My 
tame  hare — Occupations  of  a  retired  gentleman  in  his 
garden — Pruning— Framing— Greenhouse— Sowing  of 
flower  seeds— The  country  preferable  to  the  town  even 
in  the  winter— Reasons  why  it  is  deserted  at  that  seawn 
— Ruinous  eflfecta  of  gaming,  and  of  expensive  im- 
provement—Book oondudes  with  an  apostrophe  to  the 
metropolis. 

As  one  who,  long  in  thickets  and  in  brakes 

Entangled,  winiu  now  thk  way  and  now  that 

His  devious  course  uncertain,  seeking  home ; 

Or,  havinff  long  in  mirv  ways  been  foil'd, 

And  sore  discomfited,  nt>m  slough  to  slough 

Plunging,  and  half  despairing  of  escape  ; 

If  chance  at  length  he  finds  a  ^ensward  smooth 

And  faithful  to  the  loot,  his  spirits  rise. 

He  chirrups  brisk  his  ear-erecting  steed, 

And  winds  his  way  with  pleasure  and  with  ease ; 

So  I.  designing  other  themes,  and  call'd 

To  adorn  the  Sofa  with  eulo^ium  due. 

To  tell  its  slumbers,  and  to  puint  its  dreams. 

Have  rambled  wide.     In  country,  city,  seat 

Of  academic  fame  (howe'er  deserved.) 

Long  held,  and  scarcely  disen^jajed  at  last. 

But  now  with  pleasant  pace  a  cleanlier  road 

I  mean  to  treau.     I  feel  myself  at  large. 

Courageous,  and  refresh'd  for  future  toU, 

If  toil  awaits  me,  or  if  dangers  new. 

Since  pulpits  fail,  and  sounding  boards  reflect 
Most  part  an  empty  ineffectual  sound. 
What  chance  that  I,  to  fame  so  little  known, 
Nor  conversant  with  men  or  manners  much. 
Should  speak  to  purpose,  or  with  better  hope 
Crack  the  satiric  thong  1     'Twere  wiser  far 


For  me,  enamour'd  of  sequester'd  scenes, 
And  charm'd  with  rural  beauty,  to  repose,  [rh 
Where  chance  may  throw  me,  beneaih  eW  ct 
My  languid  \iaah9,  when  suminer  sears  the  plain* , 
Or  when  rough  winter  rages,  on  the  soft 
And  sheltered  Sofa,  while  the  rutrous  air 
Feeds  a  blue  flame,  and  makes  a  cbe«r ful  bew III ; 
There,  undisturb'd  by  Follr,  and  apprised 
How  great  the  danger  of  <u8torbin^  ncr, 
To  muse  in  silence,  or  at  least  eonnoe 
Remarks  that  gall  so  many  to  the  few. 
My  partners  in  retreat     Dii^giist  conceaTd 
If  ofltimes  proof  of  wisdom,  when  the  fault 
Is  obstinate,  and  cure  beyond  our  reach. 

Domestic  Happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  tKe  fall ! 
Though  few  now  taste  thee  unimpair'd  and  pore. 
Or  tasting  long  enjoy  thee !  too  infirm. 
Or  too  incautious,  to  preserve  tfav  sweets 
Unmix'd  with  drops  of  bitter,  which  n^kxft 
Or  temper  sheds  into  thy  crystal  cup : 
Thou  art  the  nurse  of  Virtue,  in  thine  aims 
She  smiles,  appearing,  as  in  truth  she  is. 
Heaven-bom,  and  destined  to  the  skies  a^in. 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  adored. 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  toneless  waist 
And  wandering  eves,  still  leaning  on  the  arai 
Of  Novelty,  her  fickle,  frail  support; 
For  thou  art  meek  and  constant,  hating  chan^. 
And  finding  in  the  calm  of  truth-tried  love 
Joys  that  her  stormy  raptures  never  yield. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honor,  dimity,  and  fair  renown ! 
Till  prostitution  elbows  us  aside. 
In  all  our  crowded  streets;  and  senates  se«m 
Convened  tor  purposes  of  empire  less 
Than  to  release  the  aduUreas  from  her  bond. 
The  adultress !  what  a  theme  for  angry  yerm  ! 
What  provocation  to  the  indicant  heart, 
That  feels  for  injur'd  love !  but  I  disdain 
The  nauseous  task,  to  paint  her  as  she  is. 
Cruel,  abandoned,  glorying  in  her  shame ! 
No: — let  her  pass,  and,  charioted  along 
In  guilty  splendor,  shake  the  public  ways ; 
The  frequency  of  crimes  has  washed  them  white ; 
And  verse  of  mine  shall  never  brand  the  wrclcli. 
Whom  matrons  now.  of  character  unsmirrh'd. 
.\nd  chaste  themselves,  are  notashamrd  loown. 
Virtue  and  vice  had  boundaries  in  old  time. 
Not  to  be  pass'd :  and  she,  that  had  renoonoed 
Her  sex's  nonor,  was  renounced  herself 
By  all  that  prized  it ;  not  for  prudery's  sake. 
But  dignity's,  resentfUl  of  the  wrong. 
'Twas  ham  perhaps  on  here  and  there  a  wai( 
Desirous  to  return,  and  not  received; 
But  was  a  wholesome  rigor  in  the  main. 
And  taught  the  unblemish'd  to  preserve  with  capt 
That  purity,  whose  loss  was  low  of  all. 
Men  too  were  nice  in  honor  in  those  days. 
And    judged    oflenders    welL      Then    he    that 

sharp'd. 
.And  pock'^ted  a  prize  by  fraud  obtained, 
Was  mark'd  and  shunned  as  odious.     He  that 

sold 
His  country  or  was  slack  when  she  required 
His  every  nerve  in  action  and  at  streCch, 
Paid,  with  the  blood  that  he  had  basely  spared. 
The  price  of  his  default.     But  now — ^yes  now 
We  are  become  so  candid  and  so  fair. 
So  liberal  in  construction,  and  so  rich 
In  Christian  charity,  (good-natured  age !) 
That  they  are  safe,  sinners  of  eitiier 
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Transgress  what  laws  they  may.    Well  dress'd, 

well  bred, 
Well  equipaged,  is  ticket  sood  enough 
To  pass  us  readily  through  every  door. 
Hypocrisy,  detest  her  as  we  may, 
(And  no  man's  hatred  ever  wrong'd  her  yet,) 
May  claim  this  merit  still — that  sue  admits 
The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care, 
And  thus  gives  virtue  indirect  applause ; 
But  she  has  burnt  her  mask,  not  needed  here. 
Where  Vice  has  such  allowance,  that  her  shifts 
And  speeious  semblances  have  lost  their  use. 

I  was  a  stricken  deer,  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since :  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infix'd 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew, 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  One  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     In  his  side  he  bore, 
And  in  his  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts,  [live. 

He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal'd,  and  bade  me 
Since  then,  with  few  associates,  in  remote 
And  silent  woods  I  wander,  far  from  those 
My  fonuer  partners  of  the  peopled  scene ; 
W^ith  few  associates,  and  not  wishing  more. 
Here  much  I  ruminate,  as  much  I  may, 
With  other  views  of  men  and  manners  now 
Than  once,  and  others  of  a  Ufe  to  come. 
I  see  that  all  are  wanderers,  gone  astray 
Each  in  his  own  delusions ;  they  are  lost 
In  chase  of  fancied  happiness,  still  woo'd 
And  never  won.     Dream  after  dream  ensues ; 
And  still  they  dream  that  they  shall  still  succeed ; 
And  still  are  disappointed.     Rings  the  world 
With  the  vain  stir.     I  sum  up  half  mankind, 
And  add  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  half. 
And  find  the  total  of  their  hopes  and  fears 
Dreams,  empty  dreams.    The  million  flit  as  gay 
As  if  created  only  like  the  fly,  [noon. 

That  spreads  his  motley  wings  in  the  eye  of 
To  sport  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more. 
The  rest  are  sober  dreamers,  grave  and  wise, 
And  pregnant  with  discoveries  new  and  rare. 
Some  write  a  narrative  of  wars,  and  feats 
Of  heroes  little  known ;  and  call  the  rant 
A  hbtoiy :  describe  the  man,  of  whom 
His  own  coevals  took  but  little  note  ; 
And  paint  his  person,  character,  and  views, 
As  they  had  known  him  fVom  his  mother's  womb. 
They  disentangle  fVom  the  puzzled  skein, 
In  which  obscurity  has  wrapp'd  them  up. 
The  threads  of  politic  and  stirewd  design, 
That  ran  througn  all  his  purposes,  and  charge 
His  mind  with  meaninm^  that  he  never  had, 
Or  having,  kept  conccal'd.     Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn. 
That  he  who  made  it,  and  reveal'd  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age. 
Some,  more  acute,  and  more  industrious  still, 
Contrive  creation  :  travel  nature  up 
To  the  sharp  peak  of  her  suhlimest  height, 
And  tell  us  whence  the  stars ;  why  some  are  fix'd. 
And  planetary  some;  what  gave  them  first 
Rotation,  from  what  fountain  flow'd  their  light* 
Great  contest  follows,  and  much  learned  dust 
Involves  the  combatants ;  each  claiming  truth, 
And  truth  disclaiming  both.      And  thus  they 

spend 
The  little  wick  of  life's  poor  shallow  lamp 
In  playing  tricks  with  nature,  ^ving  laws 
To  diiiaiit  worlds,  and  trifling  in  their  own. 


Is't  not  a  pity,  now,  that  tickling  rheums 
Should  ever  tease  the  lungs  and  blear  the  sight 
Of  oracles  like  these  1    Great  pity  too, 
That,  having  wielded  the  elements,  and  built 
A  thousand  systems,  each  in  his  own  way, 
They  should  go  out  in  fume,  and  be  forgot? 
Ah !  what  is  life  thus  spent  7  and  what  are  they 
But  frantic  who  thus  spend  it  1  all  for  smoke — 
Eternity  for  bubbles  proves  at  last 
A  senseless  bargain.    When  I  see  such  games 
Play'd  by  the  creatures  of  a  Power  who  swears 
That  he  will  judge  the  earth,  and  call  the  fool 
To  a  sharp  reckoning  that  has  lived  in  vain ; 
And  when  I  weigh  this  seeming  wisdom  well, 
And  prove  it  in  tne  infallible  result 
So  hollow  and  so  false — I  feel  my  heart 
Dissolve  in  pity,  and  account  the  learn 'd, 
If  this  be  learning,  most  of  all  deceived. 
Great  crimes  alarm  the  conscience,  but  it  sleeps 
While  thoughtful  man  is  plausibly  amused. 
Defend  me  therefore,  common  sense,  say  I, 
Prom  reveries  so  airy,  from  the  toil 
Of  dropping  buckets  into  empty  wells. 
And  growing  old  in  drawing  nothing  up ! 

'Twere  well,  says  one  sage  erudite,  profound, 
Terribly  arch'd  and  aquiline  his  nose. 
And  overbuilt  with  most  impending  brows, — 
'Twere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to  live 
As  the  world  pleases :  what's  the  world  to  you  1 
Much.     I  was  born  of  woman,  and  drew  milk 
As  sweet  as  charity  from  human  breasts. 
I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 
And  exercise  all  functions  of  a  man. 
How  then  should  I  and  any  man  that  liv^ 
Be  strangers  to  each  other  (     Pierce  my  vein. 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there, 
And  catechise  it  well :  apply  thy  glass. 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  blood 
Congenial  with  thine  own  :  and  if  it  be, 
What  edge  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppose 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilfbl  as  thou  art, 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood,  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  1 
True;  I  am  no  proficient,  I  confess. 
In  arts  like  yours.     I  cannot  call  the  swift 
And  perilous  lightnings  from  tho  angry  clouds. 
And  bid  them  hide  themselves  in  earth  beneath : 
I  cannot  analyze  the  air,  nor  catch 
The  parallax  of  yonder  luminous  point, 
That  seems  half  quench'd  in  the  immense  abyss: 
Such  powers  I  boast  not — neither  can  I  rest 
A  silent  witness  of  che  headlong  rage. 
Or  heedless  folly  by  which  thousands  die, 
Bone  of  my  b^ne,  and  kindred  souls  to  mine. 

God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the 
hea«rens 
By  strides  of  human  wisdom.     In  his  works, 
Thought  wondrous,  he  commands  us  in  his  word, 
To  p<:ek  him  rather  where  his  mercy  shines. 
The  mind  indeed  enlighten'd  from  above, 
Views  him  in  all ;  ascribes  to  the  grand  cause 
The  grand  effect ;  acknowledges  with  joy 
His  manner,  and  with  rapture  tastes  his  style. 
But  never  yet  did  philosophic  tube. 
That  brings  the  planets  home  into  the  eye 
Of  Observation,  and  discovers,  else 
Not  visible,  his  family  of  worlds, 
Discover  him  that  rules  them ;  such  a  veil 
Hangs  over  mortal  eyes,  blind  from  the  bixth, 
And  dark  in  things  divine.     Full  often  too 
Our  wayward  intellect,  the  more  we  leam 
Of  nature,  overlooks  her  Author  more ; 
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From  instrumental  caoses  proud  to  draw 

Conclusions  retrograde  and^mad  mistake. 

But  if  his  word  once  teach  us,  shoot  a  ray 

Through  all  the  heart's  dark  chambers,  and  reveal 

Truths  undiscem'd  but  by  that  holy  light, 

Then  all  is  plain.     Philosophy,  baptized 

In  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  love, 

Has  eyes  indeed ;  and,  viewing  all  she  sees 

As  meant  to  indicate  a  God  to  man, 

Gives  him  his  praise,  and  forfeits  not  her  own. 

Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 

On  all  her  branches:  piety  has  found 

Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 

Has  flow'd  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  aews. 

Such  was  thy  wisdom,  Newton,  child-like  sage ! 

Sagacious  reader  of  the  works  of  Grod, 

And  his  word  sagacious.     Such,  too,  thine, 

Milton,  whose  genius  had  angelic  wing^, 

And  fed  on  manna  !     And  such  thine,  in  whom 

Our  British  Themis  gloried  with  just  cause, 

Immortal  Hale !  for  deep  discernment  praised, 

And  sound  integrity,  not  more  than  famed 

For  sanctity  of  manners  undefiled. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  the  fair  flower  dishevell'd  in  the  wind ; 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream. 
The  man  we  celeorate  must  find  a  tomb, 
And  we  that  worship  him  ignoble  graves. 
Nothing  Lb  proof  against  the  general  curse 
Of'  vanity,  that  seizes  all  below. 
The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 
Is  virtue  ;  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 
But  what  is  truth  1     'Twas  Pilate's  question  put 
To  truth  itself,  that  deign'd  him  no  reply. 
And  wherefore  1  will  not  God  impart  his  light 
To  them  that  ask  iti — Freely — 'tis  his  joy, 
His  glory,  and  his  nature  to  impart. 
But  to  the  proud,  uncandid,  insincere, 
Or  negligent  inquirer,  not  a  spark. 
What  s  mat  which  brings  contempt  upon  a  book, 
And  him  who  writes  it,  though  the  style  be  neat, 
The  method  clear,  and  argument  exact  1 
That  makes  a  minister  in  noly  things 
The  joy  of  many  and  the  dread  of  more, 
His  name  a  the^ne  for  praise  and  for  reproach  1 — 
That,  while  it  gives  us  worth  in  God's  account, 
Depreciates  and  undoes  us  in  our  own  1 
What  pearl  is  it  tbatrich  men  cannot  buy, 
That  learning  is  too  proud  to  gather  up ; 
But  which  the  poor,  and  the  despised  of  all, 
Seek  and  obtain,  and  often  ^nd  unsought  1 
Tell  me — and  I  will  tell  thee  what  is  truth. 

O  iHendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  man, 
Friendly  to  thought,  to  virtue,  and  to  peace. 
Domestic  life  in  rural  pleasure  pass'd  ( 
Few  know  thy  value,  and  few  taste  t>iy  sweets ; 
Though  many  boast  thy  favors,  and  affect 
To  understand  and  choose  thee  for  their  own. 
But  foolish  man  foregoes  his  proper  bliss, 
E'en  as  hii  first  progenitor,  and  quits, 
Though  placed  in  Paradise  Tfor  earth  has  still 
Some  traces  of  her  youthful  oeauty  left,) 
Substantial  happiness  for  transient  joy. 
Scenes  form'd  for  contemplation,  and  to  nurse 
The  growing  seeds  of  wisdom ;  that  suggest. 
By  every  pleasing  image  they  present, 
Eleflections  such  as  meliorate  tne  heart,* 
Compose  the  passions,  and  exalt  the  mind ; 
Scenes  such  as  these  'tis  his  supreme  delight 
To  fill  with  riot,  and  defile  with  blood. 
Should  some  contagion,  kind  to  the  poor  bnitei 
We  penecute,  anninilate  the  tribes 


That  draw  the  sportsman  over  hill  and  dale. 
Fearless  and  rapt  away  from  all  lus  cam ; 
Should  never  rame-fowl  hatch  her  eggs  a^aia. 
Nor  baited  hook  deceive  the  fishes  eye ; 
Could  pageantry  and  dance,  and  feast  and 
Be  quell'd  in  all  our  summer  months'  rctivat; 
How  many  self-deluded  nymphs  and  swain*. 
Who  dream  they  have  a  taste  for  fields  and 

groves, 
Would  find  them  hideous  nurseries  of  the  spleea. 
And  crowd  the  roads,  impatient  for  the  town ! 
They  love  the  country,  and  none  else,  who  seek 
For  their  own  sake  its  silence  and  its  shade. 
Delights  which  who  would  leave,  that  has  a  heart 
Susceptible  of  pity,  or  a  mind 
Cultured  and  capable  of  sober  thought. 
For  all  the  savage  din  of  the  swifl  pock, 
And  clamors  of  the  field  1 — Detested  sport. 
That  owes  its  pleasures  to  another's  pain ; 
That  feeds  upon  the  sobs  and  dying  shriekji 
Of  harmless  nature,  dumb,  but  yet  endued 
With  eloquence,  that  agonies  inspire 
Of  silent  tears  and  heart-distending  A^vt  1 
Vain  tears,  alas !  and  sighs  that  never  find 
A  corresponding  tone  in  jovial  souls ! 
Well — one  at  least  is  safe.    One  8he4tcr'd  hart 
Has  never  heard  the  sanguinaiy  yell 
Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes. 
Innocent  partner  of  my  peaceful  home, 
Whom  ten  long  years'  experience  o(  mij  eare 
Has  made  at  last  familiar ;  she  has  lost 
Much  of  her  vigilant  instinctive  dread. 
Not  needful  here,  beneath  a  roof  like  nrine. 
Yes — thou  mayest  eat  thy  bread,  and  lick  tht 

hand 
That  feeds  thee ;  thou  mayest  flroUc  on  the  8oot 
At  evening,  and  at  night  retire  secure 
To  thy  straw  couch,  and  slumber  unalarmM ; 
For  I  have  gained  thy  confidence,  have  pledged 
All  that  is  human  in  me  to  protect 
Thine  unsuspecting  gratitude  and  love. 
If  I  survive  thee,  I  will  dig  thy  grave-, 
And,  when  I  place  thee  in  it,  signing  say, 
"  I  knew  at  least  one  hare  thatliad  a  friend.** 

How  various  his  employments  whom  the  warll 
Calls  idle;  and  who  justly  in  return 
Esteems  that  busy  world  an  idler  too  t 
Friends,  books,  a  garden,  and  perhaps 
Delightfiil  industry  enjoy'd  at  home, 
And  Nature,  in  her  cultivated  trim 
Dress'd  to  his  taste,  inviting  him  abroad — 
Can  he  want  occupation  who  has  theaet 
Will  he  be  idle  who  has  much  to  enjoy  1 
Me.  therefore,  studious  of  laborious  ease. 
Not  slothful,  hapny  to  deceive  the  time. 
Not  waste  it,  and  aware  that  human  ii& 
Is  but  a  loan  to  be  repaid  with  use. 
When  He  shall  call  his  debtors  to  account. 
From  whom  ar<>.  all  our  blessing,  buaneaa  Bnh 
E'en  here :  while  sedulous  I  seek  to  impfove. 
At  least  neglect  not,  or  leave  unemploy  d. 
The  mind  He  gave  me ;  driving  it.  though  slack 
Too  ofl,  and  much  impeded  in  its  w<^, 
By  causes  not  to  be  divulged  in  vain. 
To  its  just  point — the  service  of  mankind. 
He,  that  attends  to  his  interior  self, 
That  has  a  heart,  and  keeps  it:  has  a  mind 
That  hungers,  and  supphes  it ;  and  wholMeka 
A  sociaf  not  a  dissipated  K(e« 
Has  business;  feels  himself  engaged  to  achisvt 
No  unimportant,  though  a  silent,  task. 
A  life  all  turbulence  and  noise  may  ■wm 
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To  him  that  leads  it  wise,  and  to  be  praised ; 
But  wisdom  is  a  pearl  with  most  success 
Sought  in  still  water  and  beneath  clear  skies. 
He  that  is  ever  occupied  in  storms, 
Or  dives  not  for  it,  or  brings  up  instead, 
Vainly  industrious,  a  disgracetul  prize. 

The  morning  finds  the  self-sequestered  man 
Fresh  for  his  task  intend  what  task  he  may. 
Whether  inclement  seasons  recommend 
H-s  warm  but  simple  home,  where  he  enjoys. 
With  her  who  shares  his  pleasures  and  his  heart, 
Sweet  converse  sipping  calm  the  fratn-ant  lymph 
Which  neatly  she  prepares ;  then  to  nis  book 
Well  chosen  and  not  sullenly  perused 
In  selfish  silence,  but  imparted  oft. 
As  aught  occurs,  that  she  may  smile  to  hear, 
Or  turn  to  nourishment  digested  well. 
Or  if  the  garden,  with  its  many  cares, 
All  well  rt'paid.  demand  him.  he  attends 
The  welcome  call,  conscious  how  much  the  hand 
Of  lubbard  Labor  needs  his  watchful  eye, 
Oft  loitering  lazily,  if  not  o'erseen, 
Or  misapplying  his  unskilful  strength. 
Nor  does  he  govern  only  or  direct, 
But  much  performs  himself     No  works,  indeed, 
That  ask  robust,  tough  sinews,  bred  to  toil, 
Servile  employ ;  but  such  as  may  amuse, 
Not  tire,  demanding  rather  skill  than  force. 
Proud  of  his  well-spread  walls,  he  views  his  trees. 
That  meet,  no  barren  interval  between, 
With  pleasure  more  than  e'en  their  fruits  afford ; 
Which,  save  himself  who  trains  them,  none  can 

feel. 
These  therefore  are  his  own  peculiar  charge ; 
No  meaner  hand  may  disciplme  the  shoots, 
None  but  his  steel  approach  them.  What  is  weak, 
Di«tcmper'd,  or  has  lost  prolific  powers, 
l!npttir'd  by  a^e,  his  unrelenting  hand 
Dooms  to  the  knife :  nor  does  he  spare  the  soft 
.\n(l  succulent,  that  feeds  its  siant  growth, 
But  barren,  at  the  expense  of  neighboring  twigs 
Les!*  ostentations,  and  yet  studded  thick 
With  hopeful  gems.    The  rest  no  portion  left 
That  may  disgrace  his  art,  or  disappoint 
Large  expectation,  he  disposes  neat 
At  measured  distances,  that  air  and  sun, 
Admitted  freely,  may  afford  their  aid, 
AntI  vrnlilale  and  warm  the  swelling  buds. 
Hence  Suimncr  has  her  riches,  Autumn  hence, 
And  hence  e'en  Winter  fills  his  wither'd  hand 
With  blushing  fruits,  and  plenty  not  his  own.* 
Fair  recompense  of  la!»or  well  beslow'd. 
And  wise  precuuliun;  which  a  clime  so  rude 
Makes  needful  still,  whos^.  Spring  is  but  the  child 
OfchurHsh  Winter  in  her  froward  moods 
Discovering  much  the  lcm|K;r  of  her  sire. 
For  oft,  as  if  in  her  the  stream  of  mild 
MiUcrnal  nature  had  reversed  its  course, 
She  brings  her  infants  forth  with  many  smiles ; 
But,  once  dehverctl,  kills  them  with  a  frown. 
He  therefore,  timely  warn'd.  himself  supplies 
Her  want  of  care,  screening  and  keepmg  warm 
The  plenteous  bloom,  that  no  rough  bltist  may 

sweep 
His  garlands  (Vom  the  boughs.     Again,  as  oft 
As  the  sun  peeps,  and  vernal  airs  breathe  mild, 
The  fence  withdrawn,  he  gives  them  every  beam, 
And  spreads  hb  hopes  beu>re  the  blaze  of  day. 

To  rtjse  the  prickly  and  green-coated  gourd, 
So  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  when  rare 
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So  coveted,  else  base  and  disesteem'd — 
Food  for  the  vulgar  merely — b  an  art 
That  toiling  ages  have  but  just  matured, 
And  at  this  moment  unassay'd  in  song,     [since, 
Yet  gnats  have  had,  and  frogs  and  mice,  long 
Their  eulogy  ;  those  sang  the  Mantuan  bard ; 
And  these  tne  Grecian,  in  ennobling  strains; 
And  in  thy  numbers,  Phillips,  shines  for  aye, 
The  solitary  shilling.     Paruon  then. 
Ye  sage  dispensers  of  poetic  fame, 
The  ambition  of  one  meaner  far,  whose  poweiv, 
Presuming  an  attempt  not  less  sublime. 
Pant  for  the  praise  of  dressing  to  the  taste 
Of  critic  appetite  no  sordid  fare, 
A  cucumber,  while  costly  yet  and  scarce. 
The  stable  yields  a  stercoraceous  heap, 
Impregnated  with  quick  fermenting  salts, 
And  potent  to  resist  the  freezing  blast : 
For,  ere  the  beech  and  elm  have  cast  their  leaf 
Deciduous,  when  now  November  dark 
Checks  vegetation  in  the  torpid  plant 
Exposed  to  his  cold  breath,  tne  task  begina 
Warily  therefore,  and  with  prudent  heed, 
He  seeks  a  favor*d  spot;  that  where  he  builds 
The  agglomerated  pile  his  firame  may  front 
The  sun's  meridian  disk,  and  at  the  back 
Enjoy  close  shelter,  wall,  or  reeds,  or  hedge 
Impervious  to  the  wind.     First  he  bids  spread 
Dry  fern  or  litter'd  hay,  that  may  imbibe 
The  ascending  damps ;  then  leisurely  imposei 
.\nd  lightly,  shaking  it  with  agile  hand 
From  the  full  fork,  the  saturated  straw. 
What  longest  binds  the  closest  forms  secure 
The  shapely  side,  that  as  it  rises  takes. 
By  just  uegrees,  an  overhanging  breadth, 
Sheltering  the  base  with  its  projected  eaves; 
The  uplifted  frame,  compact  at  every  Joint, 
And  overlaid  with  clear  translucent  glass, 
He  settles  next  upon  the  sloping  mount, 
Whose  sharp  declivity  shoots  on  secure 
From  the  dash'd  pane  the  deluge  as  it  falls. 
He  shuts  it  close,  and  the  first  labor  ends. 
Thrice  must  the  voluble  and  restless  earth 
Spin  round  upon  her  axle,  ere  the  warmth, 
Slow  gathering  in  the  midst,  through  the  square 

mass 
Diffused,  attain  the  surface :  when,  behold ! 
A  pestilent  aind  most  corrosive  steam. 
Like  a  gross  fog  Bceotian,  rising  fast, 
And  fast  condensed  upon  the  dewy  sash, 
Asks  egress;  which  obtain'd,  the  overcharged 
And  drcnch'd  conservatory  breathes  abroad, 
In  volumes  wheeling  slow,  the  vapor  dank ; 
And.  purified  rejoices  to  have  lost 
Its  foul  inhabitant.     But  to  assuage 
The  impatient  fervor,  which  it  first  conceives 
Within  its  reeking  bosom,  threatening  death 
To  his  young  hopes,  requires  discreet  delay. 
Experience,  slow  preceptress,  teaching  oft 
The  way  to  gloiy  by  miscarriage  foul, 
Must  prompt  him,  and  admonish  how  to  catch 
The  auspicious  moment,  when  the  temper'd  heat, 
Friendly  to  vital  motion,  may  afibrd 
Soft  fomentation,  and  invite  the  seed. 
The  seed,  selected  wisely,  plump,  and  smooUk, 
And  glossy,  he  commits  to  pots  of  size 
Diminutive,  well  fill'd  with  well  prepared 
And  fruitful  soil,  that  has  been  treasured  long, 
And  drunk  no  moisture  from  the  dripping cloudf^ 
These  on  the  warm  and  genial  earth,  that  hides 
The  smoking  manure,  and  overspreads  it  all, 
He  places  lightly,  and,  as  time  subdues 
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The  rage  of  fermentation,  plunges  deep 

In  the  soft  medium,  till  they  stand  immersed. 

Then  rise  the  tender  germs,  upstarting  quick. 

And  spreading  wide  ueir  spongy  lobes ;  at  first 

Pale,  wan,  and  hvid ;  but  assuming  soon, 

If  fann'd  by  bahny  and  nutritious  air. 

Strain 'd  through  the  friendly  mats,  a  vivid  green. 

Two  leaves  produced,  two  rough  indented  leaves, 

Cautious  he  |Hnches  from  the  second  stalk 

A  pimple,  that  portends  a  ftiture  sprout. 

And    interdicts   its  growth.      Thence    straight 

succeed 
The  branches,  sturdy  to  his  utmost  wish ; 
Prolific  all,  and  harbingers  of  more. 
The  crowded  roots  demand  enlargement  now. 
And  transplantation  in  an  ampler  space. 
Indulged  m  what  they  wish,  they  soon  supply 
Large  foliage,  overshadowing  golden  flowers, 
Blown  on  the  summit  of  the  apparent  fruit. 
These    have  their  sexes;   and   when   summer 
The  bee  transports  the  fertilizing  meal    [shines. 
From  flower  to  flower,  and  e'en  the  breatning  air 
Wafts  the  rich  prize  to  its  appointed  use. 
Not  so  when  winter  scowls.     Assistant  Art 
Then  acts  in  Nature's  office,  brin^  to  pass 
The  glad  espousals,  and  ensures  the  crop. 

Grudj^e  not.  ye  rich,  Qsince  Luxury  must  have 
His  damties,  and  the  World  s  more  numerous 
Lives  by  contriving  deUcates  for  you,)         (half 
Orud^  not  the  cost     Ye  little  know  the  cares. 
The  viffilance,  the  labor,  and  the  skill. 
That  day  and  night  are  exercised,  and  hang 
Upon  the  ticklish  balance  of  suspense, 
That  ye  may  ganiish  your  profuse  resales 
With  summer  fruits  brought  forth  by  wintry  suns. 
Ten  thousand  dangers  lie  in  wait  to  thwart 
The  process.    Heat,  and  cold,  and  wind,  and 
steam,  fing  flies, 

Moisture,  and  drought,  mice,  worms,  and  swarm- 
Minute  as  dust,  and  numberless,  oft  work 
Dire  disappointment,  that  admits  no  cure, 
And  which  no  care  can  obviute.     It  were  long, 
Too  long,  to  tell  the  expedients  and  the  shifts 
Which  he  that  fights  a  season  so  severe 
Devises,  while  he  guards  his  tender  trust ; 
And  oft  at  last  in  vain.     The  learn'd  and  wise 
Sarcastic  would  exclaim,  and  judge  the  song 
Cold  as  its  theme,  and  like  its  theme  the  fruit 
Of  too  much  labor,  worthless  when  produced. 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too. 
Unconscious  of  a  less  propitious  dime. 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug. 
While  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  snows  descend. 
The  spiry  myrtle  with  un withering  leaf 
Shines  there,  and  flourishes.     The  golden  boast 
Of  Portugal  and  western  India  there. 
The  ruddier  orange,  and  the  paler  lime, 
Peep  through  their  polish'd  foliage  at  the  storm, 
Ana  seem  to  smile  at  what  they  nocd  not  fear. 
The  amomum  there  with  intermingling  flowers 
And  cherries  hangs  her  twigs.     Geranmm  boasts 
Her  crimson  honors;  and  the  spangled  beau. 
Ficoides,  glitters  bright  the  winter  long. 
All  plants,  of  every  leaf  that  can  endure     [bite, 
The  winter's  frown,  if  screened  from  his  shrewd 
Live  there,  and  prosper.     Those  Ausonia  claims, 
Levantine  rejgions  tnese ;  the  Azores  send 
Their  jessamme,  her  jessamine  remote 
Caflfraria:  foreigners  from  many  lands. 
They  form  one  social  shade,  as  if  convened 
Bw  magic  summons  of  the  Orphean  lyre. 
Tel  just  arrangement,  rarely  brought  to  pass 


But  by  a  master's  hand,  disposing  wetl 
The  gay  diversities  of  leaf  and  flower. 
Must  lend  its  aid  to  illustrate  all  their  cl 
And  dress  the  regular  yet  various  scene. 
Plant  behind  plant  aspiring,  in  the  van 
The  dwarfish,  in  the  rear  retired,  but  still 
Sublime  above  the  rest,  the  statelier  sUuuL 
So  once  were  ranged  the  sons  of  ancient 
A  noble  show !  while  Roscius  trod  the  sU^ 
And  so,  while  Gankk,  as  renown 'd  mm  he. 
The  sons  of  Albion ;  fbarin^  each  to  low 
Some  note  of  Nature's  music  from  hb  lips» 
And  covetous  of  Shakspeare's  beauty,  seen 
In  every  flash  of  his  far  beaming  eye. 
Nor  taste  alone  and  well  contriml  di«plcj 
Suflice  to  give  the  marshall'd  ranks  the  gmoe 
Of  their  complete  effect.     Much  yet  rcmams 
Unsung,  and  many  cares  are  yet  behind, 
And  more  laborious;  cares  on  which  depends 
Their  vigor,  iniured  soon,  not  soon  restored. 
The  soil  must  oe  renewed,  which  often  wash'd 
Loses  its  treasure  of  salubrious  salts, 
And  disappoints  the  roots ;  the  slender  roots 
Close  interwoven,  where  they  meet  the  v«««. 
Must  smooth  be  shorn  away ;  th^  sap1e«s  branch 
Must  fly  before  the  knife ;  the  wither'd  leaf 
Must  be  detach'd,  and  where  it  strews  the  flooi 
Swept  with  a  woman  s  neatness,  breeding  else 
Contagion,  and  disseminating  death. 
Discharge  but  these  kind  oflfices  (and  who 
Would  spare,  that  loves  them,  offices  like  th^^se  f  i 
Well  they  reward  the  toil.     The  sight  is  plca«ed 
The  scent  regaled,  each  odoriferous  leaf: 
Each  opening  blossom  fVeely  breathes  abroad 
Its  gratitude,  and  thanks  him  with  its  swoets. 

So  manifold,  all  pleasing  in  their  kind. 
All  healthful,  are  the  employs  of  rural  life. 
Reiterated  as  the  wheel  of  time 
Runs  round ;  still  ending  and  beginning  tmlL 
Nor  are  these  all.    .To  deck  the  ^ajpely  knoH 
That  softly  swell'd  and  gaily  dress^dfapprari 
A  flowery  island,  from  the  dark  green  lawn 
Emer^ng,  must  be  deem'd  a  labor  due 
To  no  mean  hand,  and  asks  the  touch  of  tasce. 
Here  also  gratef\il  mixture  of  well  matched 
And  sorted  hues,  (each  giving  each  relief, 
And  by  contrasted  beauty  shming  more,) 
Is  needful.     Strength  may  wiela  the  ponderous 

spade, 
May  turn  the  clod,  and  wheel  the  compost  home . 
But  elegance,  chief  grace  the  garden  shows^ 
And  most  attractive,  is  the  fair  rmult 
Of  thought,  the  creature  of  a  polish'd  mind. 
Without  it  all  is  ^thic  as  the  scene 
To  which  the  insipid  citizen  resorts 
Near  yonder  heatn ;  where  Industry  nuMpeot 
But  proud  of  his  uncouth,  ill-chosen  task. 
Has  made  a  heaven  on  earth ;  with  suns  and 

moons  [cumbered  soil 

Of  close   ramm'd   stones  has  charged  the  en- 
And  fairly  laid  the  zodiac  in  the  dust. 
He  therefore,  who  would  see  his  flowers dispoKd 
Sightly  and  in  just  order,  ere  he  gives 
The  beds  the  trusted  treasure  of  uictr  seeds. 
Forecasts    the   f\iture  whole;    that  when  te 

scene 
Shall  break  into  its  preconceived  display, 
Each  for  itself,  and  all  as  with  one  ytakct 
Conspiring,  may  attest  his  bright  design. 
Nor  even  then,  dismissing  as  perform^ 
His  pleasant  work,  may  he  suppose  it  done. 
Pew  self-supported  flowers  endure  the 
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tTntnjurcd,  but  expect  the  upholding  aid 
Of  the  smooth  shaven  prop,  and,  neatly  tied, 
Are  wedded  thus,  like  beauty  to  old  age, 
For  interest  sake,  the  living  to  the  dead. 
Some  clothe  the  soil  that  feeds  them,  far  diffused 
And  lowly  creeping,  modest  and  yet  fair, 
L'die  virtue,  thriving  most  where  little  seen ; 
Some,  more  aspiring,  catch  the  neig[hbor  shrub 
With  clasping  tendnls.  and  invest  his  branch, 
Else  unauorn'd,  with  many  a  gay  festoon 
And  fragrant  chaplet,  recompensing  well   [lend. 
The  strength  they  borrow  with  the  grace  they 
All  hate  the  rank  society  of  weeds, 
Noisome,  and  ever  greedy  to  exhaust 
The  impoverish 'd  earth  ;  an  overbearing  race, 
That,  like  the  multitude  made  faction-mad, 
Disturb  good  o||ler,  and  degrade  true  worth. 

O  blest  seclusion  fVom  a  jarring  world, 
Which  he,  thus  occupied,  enjoys!     Retreat 
Cannot  indeed  to  guilty  man  restore 
Lost  innocence,  or  cancel  follies  past ; 
But  it  has  peace,  and  much  secures  the  mind 
From  all  assaults  of  evil ;  proving  still 
A  faithful  barrier,  not  o'erleap'd  with  ease 
By  vicious  Custom,  raging  uncontroll'd 
Abroad,  and  desolating  public  life. 
When  fierce  temptation,  seconded  within 
By  traitor  Appetite^  and  arm'd  with  darts 
IVmper'd  in  Hell,  mvades  the  throbbing  breast, 
To  combat  may  be  glorious,  and  success 
Perhaps  may  crown  us ;  but  to  fly  is  safe. 
Had  I  the  choice  of  sublunary  good, 
What  could  I  wish,  that  I  possess  not  here  7 
Health,  leisure,  means  to  improve  it,  friendship, 

peace, 
No  loose  or  wanton,  though  a  wandering,  muse, 
And  constant  occupation  without  care. 
Thus  blest  I  draw  a  picture  of  that  bliss; 
Hopeless  indeed,  that  dissipated  minds, 
And  profligate  abusers  of  a  world 
Creatt^d  fair  so  much  in  vain  for  them, 
Should  seek  the  guiltless  joys  that  I  describe, 
Allured  by  my  report :  but  sure  no  less 
That  self-conderan'd  they  must  neglect  the  prize, 
And  what  they  will  not  taste  must  yet  approve. 
What  we  admire  we  praise ;  and,  when  we  praise, 
Advance  it  into  notice,  that,  its  worth 
Acknowledged,  others  may  admire  it  too. 
I  therefore  recommend,  though  at  the  risk 
Of  popular  disgust,  yet  boldly  still, 
The  cause  of  piety  and  sacred  truth, 
And  virtue,  and  those  scenes  which  God  ordained 
Should  best  secure  them  and  promote  them  most, 
Scenes  that  I  love,  and  with  regret  perceive 
Forsaken,  or  through  tolly  not  enioy'd. 
Pure  is  the  nymph,  though  liberal  ot'  her  smiles, 
And  chaste,  though  unconfined,  whom  I  extol. 
Not  as  the  prince  in  Shushan  when  he  call'd, 
Vain-glorious  of  her  cliarms,  his  Vashti  forth, 
To  grace  the  full  pavilion.     His  design 
Was  but  to  boost  nls  own  peculiar  good, 
Which  all  might  view  with  envy,  none  partake. 
My  ch^mer  is  not  mine  alone ;  my  sweets, 
And  sbWhat  sweetens  all  my  bitters  too, 
Nature,  enchanting  Nature,  in  whose  form 
And  lineaments  divine  I  trace  a  hand 
That  errs  not,  and  fin^s  raptures  still  renew'd, 
Is  free  to  all  men — universal  prize. 
Strange  that  so  fair  a  creature  should  yet  want 
Admirers,  and  be  destined  to  divide 
With  meaner  objects  e'en  the  few  she  finds ! 
Stripped  of  her  ornaments,  her  leaves,  and  flowers, 


She  loses  all  her  influence.     Cities  then 
Attract  us,  and  neglected  nature  pines. 
Abandon 'd,  as  unworthy  of  our  love. 
But  are  not  wholesome  airs,  though  unperAimed 
By  roses ;  and  clear  suns,  though  scarcely  felt ; 
And  groves,  if  unharmonious,  yet  secure 
From  clamor,  and  whose  very  silence  charms ; 
To  be  preferred  to  smoke,  to  the  eclipse 
That  metropolitan  volcanoes  make,  [long; 

Whose  Stygian  throats  breathe  darkness  all  day 
And  to  the  stir  of  Commerce,  driving  slow, 
And  thundering  loud  with  his  ten  thousand 

wheels  1 
They  would  be,  were  not  madness  in  the  head, 
And  folly  in  the  heart ;  were  England  now 
What  England  was,  plain,  hospitable,  kind, 
And  undebauch'd.     But  we  have  bid  farewell 
To  all  the  virtues  of  those  better  days, 
And  all  their  honest  pleasures.     Mansions  once 
Knew  their  own  masters ;  and  laborious  hinds, 
Who  had  survived  the  father,  serv'd  the  son. 
Now  the  legitimate  and  rightAil  lord 
Is  but  a  transient  guest,  newly  arrived. 
And  soon  to  be  supplanted.     He  that  saw 
HLs  patrimonial  timber  cast  its  leaf 
Sells  the  last  scantling,  and  transfers  the  price 
To  some  shrewd  sharper,  ere  it  buds  again. 
Estates  are  landscapes  gazed  upon  awhile. 
Then  advertised,  and  auctioneered  away. 
The  country  starves,  and  they  that  feed  the  o'er- 

charged 
And  surfeited  lewd  town  with  her  fair  dues, 
By  a  just  judgment  strip  and  starve  themselves. 
The  wings  that  wad  our  riches  out  of  sight, 
Grow  on  the  gamester's  elbows ;  and  the  alert 
And  nimble  motion  of  those  restless  joints, 
That  never  tire,  soon  fans  them  all  away. 
Improvement  too,  the  idol  of  the  age. 
Is  fbd  with  many  a  victim.     Lo,  he  comes  I 
The  omnipotent  magician,  Brown  appears ! 
Down  falls  the  venerable  pile,  the  abode 
Of  our  forefathers— a  grave  whisker'd  race, 
But  tnstelrss.     Springs  a  palace  in  its  stead. 
But  in  a  distant  spot ;  where  more  exposed 
It  may  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  north, 
And  aguish  east,  till  time  shall  have  transform^ 
Those  naked  acres  to  a  sheltering  grove. 
He  speaks.     The  lake  in  front  becomes  a  lawn ; 
WooJs  vanbh,  hills  subside,  and  valleys  rise  ; 
And  streams,  as  if  created  for  his  use, 
Pursue  the  track  of  his  directing  wand, 
Sinuous  or  straight,  now  rapid  and  now  slow, 
Now  murmuring  soft,  now  roaring  in  cascades — 
E'en  as  he  bids !    The  enraptured  owner  smiles. 
'TLs  finish'd,  and  yet  finish'd  as  it  seems, 
Still  wants  a  grace,  the  loveliest  it  could  show, 
A  mine  to  satisfy  the  enormous  cost. 
Drain'd  to  the  last  poor  item  of  his  wealth, 
He  sighs,  departs,  and  leaves  the  accomplish'd 

plan, 
That  he  has  touch'd,  retouch 'd,  many  a  long  day 
Labor'd,  and  many  a  night  pursued  in  dreami, 
Just  when  it  meets  his  hopes,  and  proves  the 
He  wanted,  for  a  wealthier  to  enjoy)      [heaven 
And  now  perhaps  the  glorious  hour  is  come 
When,  having  no  stake  left,  no  pledge  to  endear 
Her  interests,  or  that  gives  her  sacred  cause 
A  moment's  operation  on  his  love,  • 

He  burns  with  most  intense  and  flagrant  zeal, 
To  serve  his  country.     Ministerial  grace 
Deals  him  out  money  from  the  public  chest ; 
Or,  if  that  mine  be  shut,  some  private  pone 
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Supplies  hifi  need  with  a  usurioas  loan, 

To  be  refunded  duly,  when  his  vote 

Well  managed  shall  have  eam'd  its  worthy  price. 

O  innocent  compared  with  arts  like  these, 

Crape,  and  cock  d  pistol,  and  the  wfaistUng  ball 

Sent  through  the  traveller's  temples!    l£  that 

finds 
One  drop  of  Heaven's  sweet  mercy  in  lus  cup, 
Can  dig,  beg,  rot,  and  perish,  well  content, 
So  he  may  wrap  himself  in  honest  rags 
At  his  last  gasp ;  but  could  not  for  a  world 
Pieh  up  his  dirty  and  dependent  bread 
From  pools  and  ditches  of  the  commonwealth, 
Sordid  and  sickening  at  his  own  success. 

Ambition,  avarice,  penury  incurr'd 
By  endless  riot,  vanity,  the  lust 
Of  pleasure  and  variety,  despatch, 
As  duly  as  the  swallows  disappear,  [town. 

The  world  of  wandering  knights  and  squires  to 
London  engulfs  them  all!    The  shark  is  there, 
And  the  shark's  prey ;  the  spendthrift,  and.  the 

leech 
That  sucks  him ;  there  the  sycophant,  and  he 
Who,  with  bareheaded  and  obsequious  bows, 
Begs  a  warm  office,  doom'd  to  a  cold  jail 
And  groat  per  diem,  if  his  patron  firown. 
The  levee  swarms,  as  if  in  golden  pomp 
Were  character'd  on  every  statesman's  door, 
"Batter'd  and  bankrupt  portcnes   mended 

HERE." 

These  are  the  charms  that  suUy  and  eclipse 
The  charms  of  nature.     'Tis  the  cruel  gripe 
That  lean  hard-handed  Poverty  inflicts, 
The  hope  of  better  thinos,  the  chance  to  win. 
The  wish  to  shine,  the  tnirst  to  be  amused, 
That  at  the  sound  of  winter's  hoary  wing 
Unpeople  all  our  counties  of  such  herds 
Of  fluttering,  loitering,  cringing,  begging,  loose, 
And  wanton  vagrants  as  make  London,  vast 
And  boundless  as  it  is,  a  crowded  coop. 

O  thou,  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth. 
Chequered  with  all  complexions  of  mankind, 
And  spotted  with  all  crimes ;  in  whom  I  see 
Much  that  I  love,  and  more  that  I  admire, 
And  all  that  I  abhor ;  thou  freckled  fair, 
That  pleasest  and  yet  shock'st  me,  I  can  laugh, 
And  I  can  weep,  can  hope,  and  can  despond. 
Feel  wrath  and  pity,  when  I  think  on  thee ! 
Ten  righteous  would  have  saved  a  city  once. 
And  thou  hast  many  righteous. — Well  for  thee — 
That  salt  preserves  thee ;  more  corrupted  else, 
And  therefore  more  obnoxious,  at  this  hour. 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be, 
For  whom  God  heard  hiis  Abraham  plead  in  vain. 


BOOK  IV. 

THE    WINTER   EVENING. 

THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  poet  eomes  In— The  newspaper  read— Tbe  worM 
GontemplattMl  at  a  distance — Address  to  winter— The 
rural  amut^emeuts  or  a  winter  evening  compared  with 
the  fashionable  ones— Address  to  evening — A  brown 
■tudy — Fall  of  straw  in  the  evening— The  wagoner— A 
poor  family  piece— The  rural  thief— Public  houses— 
The  multitude  of  them  censured— The  fanner*8  daugh- 
ter: what  she  was;  what  she  i»— The  simplicity  of 
ooontry  manners  almost  lost — Causes  of  the  change — 
Desertion  of  the  country  by  the  rich— Negtoct  of  nuigis- 1 
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tnUes— The  mOHia  prindpallT  In  Ihallr-Tbe 
emit  and  his  transfarmatioD— ReHectiiio 
porate — ^The  love  of  rural  ol^ecta 
never  to  be  totally  exttofiutehed. 

Hark  !  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  I 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needtbi  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  wlucli  the  okm 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  briefaft ; — 
He  comes  the  herald  of  a  noisy  woru.    [lock*; 
With  spatter'd  boots,  strapp'd  waist  and  ftwsrn 
News  uom  all  nations  lumbering  at  hb  bftdL 
True  to  his  charge,  the  close-pack'd  load  tM^had, 
Yet,  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  r<Trrn 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destwed  inn ; 
And,  having  dropp'd  the  expected  bag.  pav  «a. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  ligm-heaited  wrelc  ~ 
Cold  and  yet  cheenul:  mcasen^  of  giirf 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  lo  socne ; 
To  him  indiflerent  whether  mtf  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writen'  ~ 
Fast  as  tfie  periods  from  his  fluent  quiU, 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  afl. 
But  O  the  important  budget !  usher 'd  in 
With  such  heart-shaking  muse  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  1  have  our  troops  awaked  1 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugg*d. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave  1 
Is  India  free  1  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewell'd  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  1    The  grand  debate. 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit. 
And  the  loud  lau^h — I  long  to  know  theoi  all ; 
I  bum  to  set  the  imprisoned  wrangtcrs  fr«e. 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  coot  ajpia. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fikA, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  hhukL 
And,  while  the  bubbling  and  loud  htmne 
Throws  up  a  steamy  coTumn,  and  the  cupa, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 
Not  such  his  evening,  who  with  shining  &e 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  aqooexcd 
And  bored  with  elbow  points  through  boUi 

sides, 

Outscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage : 
Nor  his,  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb. 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage. 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 
This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work ! 
Which  not  e'en  critics  criticise;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read. 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  ftar^ 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break  ; 
What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life. 
Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns  t 
Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  cragry  ridge 
That  tempts  Ambition.    On  the  summit  jee 
The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes;    %[heel^ 
He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  graspe  them!     At  hia 
Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends, 
And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down. 
And  wins  them,  but  to  kwe  them  in  his  turn. 
Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence,  in  soft 
Meanders,  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 
The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  aiiu  grieved 
To  engross  a  moment's  notice ;  and  yet  bi^i^ 
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Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts, 
However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 
Sweet  bashfulness !  it  claims  at  least  this  praise ; 
The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense, 
That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 
Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here  ; 
There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 
In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 
White  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there 
With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 
The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 
But  gay  confusion ;  roses  for  the  cheeks 
And  lihcs  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 
Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 
Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their 
]h(ectareous  essences.  Olympian  dews,      [sweets, 
Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favorite  airs, 
iEthereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits. 
And  Katerfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 
At  his  own  wonders,  wondering  for  his  bread. 

'Tis  pleasant,  through  the  loopholes  of  retreat, 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  wherf  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  sod  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height, 
That  hberates  and  exempts  roe  from  them  all. 
It  turns  submitted  to  my  view,  turns  round 
With  all  its  generations :  I  behold 
The  tumult  and  am  still.     The  sound  of  war 
Has  lost  its  terrors  ere  it  reaches  me ; 
(rheves,  but  alarms  me  not.     I  mourn  the  pride 
And  avarice  that  make  man  a  wolf  to  man ; 
Hear  the  faint  echo  of  those  brazen  throats 
By  which  he  speaks  the  language  of  his  heart, 
And  sigh,  but  never  tremble  at  the  sound. 
He  travels  and  expatiates,  as  the  bee    , 
From  flower  to  flower,  so  he  from  land  to  land ; 
The  manners,  custoois,  policy  of  all 
Pay  contribution  to  the  store  he  gleans ; 
He  sucks  intelligence  in  every  climc, 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  his  deep  research 
At  his  return — a  rich  repast  lor  me. 
He  travels,  and  I  too.     I  tread  his  deck, 
Ascend  his  topmast,  through  his  peering  eyes 
Discover  countries,  with  a  kindred  heart 
SuiTcr  his  woes,  and  share  in  his  escapes ; 
While  fancy,  like  the  finger  of  a  clock, 
Runs  the  great  circuit  and  is  still  at  home. 

O  Winter,  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
Thy  scatter'd  hair  with  sleet  like  ashes  fill'd, 
Th^  breath  congeal'd  upon  thy  lips,  thjr  cheeks 
Fnnged  with  a  beard  made  white  with  other 

snows 
Than  those  of  age.  thy  forehead  wrapt  in  clouds, 
A  leafless  branch  thy  sceptre,  and  thy  throne 
A  sliding  car,  indebted  to  no  wheels. 
But  urg'd  by  storms  along  its  slippery  way, 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  scem'st, 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art !     Thou  hold'stthe  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  cast, 
Shortening  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon, 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay, 
Down  to  the  ro*^  west ;  but  kindly  still 
Compensating  his  loss  with  added  hours 
Of  social  converso  lyid  in«<tructive  caBC, 
And  giithering  at  «hort  notice  in  one.  group 
The  family  diHpersfd   an.l  lixinr  thought, 
Not  Iciw  ifisptirspd  b^  daylight  and  its  cares. 


I  crown  thee  king  of  intimate  delights, 

Fireside  eajoyments,  homeborn  happiness, 

And  all  the  comibrts  that  the  lowly  roof 

Of  undisturbed  Retirement,  and  the  hours 

Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 

No  rattling  wheels  stop  short  before  these  gates; 

No  powder'd  pert  proficient  in  the  art 

Of  sounding  an  alarm  assaults  these  doors 

Till  the  street  rings ;  no  stationary  steeds 

Cough  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the 

sound, 
The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake : 
But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task. 
The  pattern  grows,  the  well-depicted  flower, 
Wrought  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 
Unfolds  its  bosom;  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprigs. 
And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 
Follow  the  nimble  finger  of  the  fair ; 
A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers  that  blow 
With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 
The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 
Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest; 
The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sounds 
The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes 

out; 
And  the  clear  voice,  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 
And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still, 
Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 
On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 
Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 
The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 
Of  the  last  meal  commence.     A  Roman  meal, 
Such  as  the  mistress  of  the  world  once  found 
Delicious,  when  her  patriots  of  high  note, 
Perhaps  by  moonlight,  at  their  humble  doors, 
And  under  an  old  oak's  domestic  shade, 
Enjoy 'd  spare  feast!  a  radish  and  an  egg! 
Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull, 
Nor  such  a.**  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 
Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  sound  of  mirth : 
Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 
Who  deem  rehgion  frenzy,  and  the  God 
That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 
Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 
A  jarring  note.     Themes  of  a  graver  tone. 
Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love, 
While  we  retrace  with  Memory's  pointing  wand, 
That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 
The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare, 
The  disappointed  foe.  deliverance  found 
Unlook'u  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored, 
Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 
O  evenings  worthy  of  the  gods !  exclaim'd 
The  Sabine  bard.     O  evenings,  I  reply. 
More  to  be  prized  and  coveted  than  yours. 
As  more  illuoiined,  and  with  nobler  truths. 
That  I  and  mine,  and  those  we  love,  enjoy. 

Is  Winter  hideous  in  a  garb  like  this  1 
Needs  he  the  tragic  fur.  the  smoke  of  lamps, 
The  pent-up  breath  of  an  unsavory  throng, 
To  thaw  him  into  feeling ;  or  the  smart 
And  snappish  dialogue,  that  flippant  wits 
Cull  comedy,  to  proaipt  him  with  a  smile  1 
The  self  complacent  actor,  when  he  views 
(Stealing  a  sidelong  glance  at  a  full  house) 
The  slope  of  faces  from  the  floor  to  the  roof 
(As  if  one  master  sprint  controll'd  them  all,j 
Rclax'd  into  a  universal  grin, 
Sees  not  a  countenance  there  that  speaks  of  joy 
Half  so  refined  or  so  sincere  as  ours. 
Cards  were  superfluous  here  with  all  the  tricks 
That  idleness  has  ever  yet  contrived 
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To  fill  the  void  of  an  onfbmish'd  brain, 
To  palliate  dullness,  and  give  time  a  shove. 
Time,  OS  he  passes  us.  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoil'd  and  switl,  and  of  a  silken  sound; 
But  the  World's  Time  is  Time  in  masquerade ! 
Theirs,  should  I  paint  him,  has  his  pinions  fledged 
With  motly  plumes;   and,  where  the  peacock 

shows 
His  azure  eyes,  is  tinctur'd  black  and  red 
With  spots  quadrangular  oC  diamond  form, 
Ensanguined  hearts,  clubs  typical  of  rtrife, 
And  spades,  the  emblem  of  untimely  graves. 
What  should  be,  and  what  was  an  nour-glass 

once. 
Becomes  a  dice-box,  and  a  billiard  mace 
Well  does  the  work  of  his  destructive  scythe. 
Thus  deck'd,  he  charms  a  world  whom  Fashion 

blinds 
To  his  true  worth,  most  pleased  when  idle  most ; 
Whose  only  happy,  are  their  wasted  houra. 
E'en  misses,  at  whose  a^e  their  mothers  wore 
The  backstiing  and  the  oib,  assume  the  dress 
Of  womanhocM.  fit  pupils  in  the  school 
Of  card-devoted  Time,  and,  night  by  night 
Placed  at  some  vacant  comer  of  the  board. 
Learn  every  trick,  and  soon  play  all  the  game. 
But  truce  with  censure.     Roving  as  I  rove, 
Where  shall  I  find  an  end,  or  how  proceed  1 
As  he  that  travels  far  oft  turns  aside. 
To  view  some  rugged  rock  or  mouldering  tower, 
Wliich  seen  delights  him    not;  then,  coming 

home, 
Describes  and  prints  it,  that  the  world  may  know 
How  far  he  went  for  what  was  nothing  worth ; 
So  I,  with  brush  in  hand  and  pallet  spread. 
With  colors  mix'd  for  a  far  different  use, 
Paint  cards,  and  dolls,  and  every  idle  thing 
That  Fancy  finds  in  her  excursive  flights. 

Come,  Evening,  once  again,  season  of  peace; 
Return,  sweet  Evening,  and  continue  long ! 
Methinks  I  see  thee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron  step  slow  moving,  while  the  Night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  tram;   one  hand  em- 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  re(>ose  [ploy'd 

On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day : 
Not  sumptuously  adom*d.  not  needing  aid, 
Like  homely  featured  Night,  of  clustering  gems; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 
SuflSces  thee ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers,  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
WMth  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone. 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.    Composure  is  thy  gift : 
And,  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books  to  music,  or  the  poet  s  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels. 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  bom  to 

please ; 
I  slight  thee  not.  but  make  thee  welcome  stilL 
Just  when  our  drawing-rooms  begin  to  blaze 
With  lights,  by  clear  reflection  multiphed 
Prom  many  a  mirror,  in  which  he  of  Gath, 
Goliath,  might  have  seen  his  giant  bulk 
Whole  without  stooping,  towering  crest  and  all, 
My  pleasures  too  begin.     But  me   prhaps 
The  glowing  hearth  may  satisfy  awhile 
With  faint  illumination,  that  uplifts 
The  shadows  to  the  ceiling,  there  by  fits 


Dancing  uncouthlj  to  the  qorrenng 
Not  undelightfiil  is  an  hour  to  me 
So  spent  in  parlor  twilight :  such  a  ^Umhb 
Suits  well  the  thoughtful  or  unthinking  mi 
The  mind  contemplattve,  with  •ome  new  thcaie 
Pregnant,  or  indisposed  alike  to  alL        [poweiK. 
Laugh   ye,  who  boast   yoor   more   rnffmria^ 
That  never  felt  a  stupor,  know  no  pause. 
Nor  need  one ;  I  am  conscious  and  confess, 
Fearless,  a  soul  that  does  not  always  think. 
Me  oft  has  Fancy  ludicrous  and  wild 
Soothed  with  a  waking  dream  of  houses,  tovm^ 
Trees,  churches,  and  strange  visages,  cxpnw'd 
In  the  red  cinders,  while  with  pormg  tye 
I  gazed,  myself  creating  what  I  saw. 
Nor  less  amused,  have  I  quiescent  watched 
The  sooty  films  that  play  upon  the  bars. 
Pendulous  and  foreboding,  in  the  view 
Of  superstition,  prophesying  still,  [praaeh. 

Thoufh  still  deceived,  some  strangers  neax  sp> 
'Tis  thus  the  understanding  takes  repose 
In  indolent  vacuity  of  thought, 
And  sleeps  and  is  refresh'd.    Meanwhile  the  Cms 
Conceals  the  mood  lethargic  with  a  mask 
Of  deep  dehberation.  as  the  man 
Were  task'd  to  his  full  strength,  absorbed  and  loit 
Thus  oft,  reclined  at  ease,  I  lose  an  hour 
At  evening,  till  at  length  the  freezing  blast. 
That  sweeps  the  bolted  shutter,  summons  home 
The  recollected  powers ;  and,  snapping  shon 
The  glassy  threads  with  which  the  fancy  weaves 
Her  brittle  toils,  restores  me  to  myselC 
How  calm  is  my  recess ;  and  bow  the  fiost. 
Raging  abroad,  and  the  rough  wind  endear 
The  silence  and  the  warmth  enjoy 'd  within ! 
I  saw  the  woods  and  fields  at  close  of  day 
A  variegated  show ;  the  meadows  green. 
Though  faded ;  and  the  lands  where  lately  wared. 
The  golden  harvest,  of  a  mellow  brown, 
Uptura'd  so  btely  by  the  forceful  share. 
I  saw  far  ofl^  the  weedy  fallows  smile 
With  verdure  not  unprofitable,  grazed 
By  flocks,  fast  feeding,  and  selecting  each 
His  favorite  herb ;  while  all  the  leafless  grovesi 
That  skirt  the  horizon,  wore  a  sable  hue. 
Scarce  noticed  in  the  kindred  dusk  of  eve. 
To-morrow  brings  a  change,  a  total  change ! 
Which  even  now,  though  silently  pertomrd. 
And  slowly,  and  by  most  unfelt,  the  fiice 
Of  universal  nature  undergoes. 
Fast  falls  a  fleecy  shower :  the  downy  flakes 
Descending,  and  with  never  ceasing  Lapse, 
Softly  alighting  upon  all  below, 
Assimilate  all  objects.     Earth  receives 
Gladly  the  thickening  mantle ;  and  the  green 
And  tender  blade,  that  fear'd  the  chilling  btasl, 
Elscapes  unhurt  beneath  so  warm  a  veil. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unbUghted ;  or,  if  found. 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side ; 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisd<Mn,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves ;  that  ths 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  iUs^ 
And  S3rmpathize  with  others  suffering  more. 
Ill  fiires  tne  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads,  adhering  close 
To  the  clogg'd  wheels ;  and  in  it*  sluggish  paes 
Noisless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wido, 
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While  every  breath,  by  respiration  utrong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Upon  their  juUing  chests.     He,  form'd  to  bear 
The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night, 
With  half-shut  eyes,  and  pucker'd  cheeks,  and 

teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  plods  on. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip, 
Resounding  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 
O  happy;  and,  in  my  account,  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued,  thrice  hapny  thou ! 
Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  piercing  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpair'd. 
The  learned  finger  never  need  explore 
Thy  vigorous  pulse ;  and  the  unhcalthful  east. 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bone 
Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 
Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  from  household  care ; 
Thy  wagon  is  thy  wife,  and  the  poor  beasts. 
That  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  fro, 
Thine  helpless  charge,  dependent  on  thy  care. 
Ah,  treat  them  kindly !  rude  as  thou  appear'st, 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercy !  which  the  great. 
With  needless  hurry  whirl'd  from  place  to  place, 
Humane  as  they  would  seem,  not  always  show. 

Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat, 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  night  Uke  this, 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feehng  heart. 
Warm'd,  while  it  lasts,  by  labor  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
111  clad,  and  fed  but  sparely,  tune  to  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  when  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood  blaring  clear, 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  hands, 
And  crowded  knees,  sit  cowering  o'er  the  sjjarks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warm'd, 
The  man  feels  least,  as  more  inured  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  current  i^^  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil; 
Yet  he  too  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  t^persoon  extinguish'd  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined ;  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf  half  eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savory  cheese,  or  butter,  costUer  still ; 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge :  for,  alas. 
Where  penury  is  felt  the  thought  is  chamed, 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few ! 
With  all  thin  thrift  they  thrive  not.    All  the  care, 
Ingenious  Parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory,  bed,  and  stool. 
Skillet,  and  old  carved  chest,  from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
Prom  grudging  hands ;  but  other  boast  have  none 
To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  beg. 
Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 
I  praise  you  much,  ye  meek  and  patient  pair, 
For  ye  arc  worthy ;  choosing  rather  far 
A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earn  d, 
And  eaten  with  a  sigh,  than  to  endure 
The  roggfsd  frowns  and  insolent  rebuffs 
Of  knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 
or  distribution ;  Uberal  of  their  aid 
To  clamorous  importunity  in  rags, 
But  oftlimes  deaf  to  suppliants,  who  would  blush 
To  wear  a  Utter'd  garb  however  coarse, 
Whom  famine  cannot  reconcile  to  filth : 
ilieae  ask  with  pain lUl  shyness,  and,  refused 


Because  deserving,  silently  retire ! 

But  be  ye  of  good  courage !    Time  itself 

Shall  much  befriend  you.    Time  shall  give  in- 

cre£ise ; 
And  all  your  numerous  progeny,  well  train'd. 
But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  find  their  hands, 
And  labor  too.     Meanwhile  ye  shall  not  want 
What,  conscious  of  your  virtues,  we  can  spare, 
Nor  what  a  wealthier  than  ourselves  may.  send. 
I  mean  the  man  who,  when  the  distant  poor 
Need  help,  denies  them  nothing  but  his  name. 
But  poverty  with  most,  who  whimper  forth 
Their  long  complaints,  Lb  self-inflicted  woe  ; 
The  effect  of  laziness  or  sottish  waste. 
Now  goes  the  nightly  thief  prowling  abroad 
For  plunder;  much  solicitous  how  best 
He  may  compensate  for  a  day  of  sloth 
By  works  of  darkness  and  nocturnal  wrong. 
Woe  to  the  gardener's  pale,  the  farmer's  hedge. 
Plash 'd  neatly,  and  secured  with  driven  stakes 
Deep  in  the  loamy  bank.     Uptom  by  strength, 
Resistless  in  so  bad  a  cause,  but  lame 
To  better  deeds,  he  bundles  up  the  spoil. 
An  ass's  burden  and,  when  laden  most 
And  heaviest,  light  of  foot  steals  fast  away. 
Nor  does  the  boarded  hovel  better  guard 
The  well-stack'd  pile  of  riven  logs  and  roots 
Prom  his  pernicious  force.     Nor  will  he  leave 
Unwrench'd  the  door,  however  well  secured, 
Where  Chanticleer  amidst  his  harem  sleeps 
In    unsuspecting   pomp.      Twitch'd    from   the 

perch, 
He  gives  the  princely  bird,  with  all  his  wives, 
To  his  voracious  bag^  struggling  in  vain, 
And  loudly  wondering  at  the  sudden  change, 
Nor  this  to  feed  his  own.     'Twere  some  excusCi 
Did  pity  of  their  sufferings  warp  aside 
His  principle,  and  tempt  him  into  sin 
For  their  support,  so  destitute.     But  they 
Neglected  pine  at  home ;  themselves,  as  more 
Exposed  than  others,  with  less  scruple  made 
His  victims,  robb'd  of  their  defenceless  all. 
Cruel  is  all  he  does.     'Tis  quenchless  thirst 
Of  ruinous  ebriety  that  prompts 
His  every  action,  and  imbrutes  the  man. 
O  for  a  law  to  noose  the  villain's  neck 
Who  starves  his  own ;  who  persecutes  the  blood 
He  gave  them  in  his  children's  veins,  and  hates 
And  wrongs  the  woman  he  has  8W«irn  to  love ! 

Pass  where  we  may,  through  city  or  through 
Village,  or  hamlet,  of  this  merry  land,       [town, 
Though  lean  and  beggar'd,  every  twentieth  pace 
Conducts  the  unguanled  nose  to  such  a  whiff 
Of  stale  debauch  forth  issuing  from  the  styes 
That  law  has  licensed,  as  makes  temperance 

reel. 
There  sit  involved  and  lost  in  curling  clouds 
Of  Indian  fume  and  guzzling  deep,  the  boor. 
The  lackey,  and  the  groom :  the  cralUman  there 
Takes  a  Lethean  leave  of  all  his  toil; 
Smith,  cobbler  joiner,  he  that  plies  the  shears. 
And  he  that  kneads  the  dough ;  all  loud  alike, 
All  learned,  and  all  drunk  !  the  fiddle  screams 
Plaintive  and  piteous,  as  it  wept  and  wailed 
Its  wasted  tones  and  harmony  unheard  :      [she, 
Fierce  the  dispute,  whate'er  the  theme;  while 
Fell  Discord,  arbitress  of  such  debate, 
Peich'd  on  the  sign-post,  holds  with  even  hand 
Her  undecisive  scales.     In  this  she  lays 
A  weight  of  ignorance ;  in  that,  of  pride ; 
And  smUes  delighted  with  the  eternal  poise. 
Dire  is  the  frequent  curse,  and  its  twin  sound, 
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The  cheek  distending  oath,  not  to  be  praised 

As  ornamental,  musical,  polite, 

Like  those  which  modem  senators  employ, 

Whose  oath  is  rhetoric,  and  who  swear  for  fame ! 

Behold  the  schools  in  which  plebeian  minds, 

Once  simple,  are  initiated  in  arts, 

Which  some  may  practise  with  politer  ffrace, 

But  none  with  readier  skill ! — 'tis  here  tney  learn 

The  road  that  leads  from  competence  and  peace 

To  indigence  and  rapine ;  till  at  last 

Society,  grown  weai^  of  the  load, 

Shakes  her  encumber'd  lap,  and  casts  them  out. 

But  censure  profits  little :  vain  the  attempt 

To  advertise  in  verse  a  public  pest, 

That,  like  the  filth  with  which  the  peasant  feeds 

His  hun^  acres,  stinks,  and  is  of  use. 

The  excise  is  fattened  with  the  rich  result 

Of  all  this  riot :  and  ten  thousand  casks, 

Forever  dribbling  out  their  base  contents, 

Touch'd  bv  the  Midas  finger  of  the  state, 

Bleed  gold  for  ministers  to  sport  away. 

Drink,  and  be  mad  then;  'tis  your  country  bids ! 

Gloriously  drunk,  obey  the  important  call ! 

Her   cause   demands   the    assistance    of  your 

throats; — 
Ye  all  can  swallow,  and  she  asks  no  more. 

Would  I  had  fall'n  upon  those  happier  days. 
That  poets  celebrate ;  ttiose  golden  tunes, 
And  those  Arcadian  scenes,  that  Maro  sings, 
And  Sidney,  warbler  of  poetic  prose.        [nearts 
Nymphs  were   Dianas  then,   and  swains  had 
That  felt  their  virtues:  Innocence,  it  seems, 
From   courts  dismiss'd,   found    shelter   in  the 
The  footsteps  of  Simplicity,  impress'd     [groves ; 
Upon  the  yielding  herbage  (so  they  sing) 
I'hen  were  not  all  efiac^  :  then  speech  profeuie 
And  manners  profligate  were  rarely  found. 
Observed  as  prodigies,  and  soon  reclaim'd. 
Vain  wish !  those  days  were  never :  airy  dreams 
Sat  for  the  picture :  and  the  poet's  hand. 
Imparting  substance  to  an  empty  shade, 
Imposed  a  gay  delirium  for  a  truth. 
Grant  it : — 1  still  must  envy  them  an  age 
That  favor'd  such  a  dream;  in  days  like  these 
Impossible,  when  Virtue  is  so  scarce, 
That  to  suppose  a  scene  where  she  presides. 
Is  tramontane,  and  stumbles  all  behef 
No :  we  are  poUsh'd  now !    The  rural  lass, 
Wiiom  once  her  virgin  modesty  and  grace. 
Her  artless  manners,  and  her  neat  attire. 
So  dignified,  that  she  was  hardly  less 
Than  the  fair  shepherdess  of  old  romance, 
Is  seen  no  more.     The  character  is  lost ! 
Hor  head,  adorn'd  with  lappets  pinn'd  aloft, 
And  ribands  streaming  gay,  superbly  raised, 
An!  magnified  beyond  all  human  size, 
Indebted  to  some  smart  wig- weaver's  hand 
For  more  than  half  the  tresses  it  sustains ; 
Hor  elbows  ruffled,  and  her  tottering  form 
111  propp'd  upon  French  heels;  she  might  be 

dcem'd 
(But  that  the  basket  dangling  on  her  arm 
Interprets  her  more  truly)  of  a  rank 
Too  proud  for  dairy  work,  or  sale  of  eggs. 
Expect  her  soon  with  footboy  at  her  heels, 
No  longer  blushing  for  her  awkward  load. 
Her  train  and  her  umbrella  all  her  care ! 

The  town  has  tinged  the  country :  and  the  stain 
Appears  a  spot  upon  a  vestal's  robe, 
The  worse  tor  what  it  soils.     The  fashion  runs 
Down  into  scenes  still  rural ;  but,  alas ! 
Scenes  rarely  graced  with  rural  manners  now  1 


Time  was  when  in  the  pastoral  retreat 
The  ungarded  door  was  safe ;  men  did  not  w] 
To  invfiule  another's  right,  or  guard  their 
Then  sleep  was  undisturb'd  by  fear,  unccmrDil 
By  drunken  bowlings ;  and  the  chilling  tale 
Of  midnight  murder  was  a  wonder  heard 
With  douDtful  credit,  told  to  frighten  babes 
But  farewell  now  to  unsuspicious  nigtiU, 
And  slumbers  unalarm'd.     Now,  ere  you  sleep. 
See  that  your  polish'd  arms  be  prim'tlwitb  can. 
And  drop  the  night-bolt; — ruffians  are  abrtood; 
And  the  first  'larum  of  the  cock's  shrill  thrMd 
May  prove  a  trumpet,  summoning  your  ear 
To  horrid  sounds  of  hostile  feet  within. 
E'en  daylight  has  its  dangers ;  and  the  walk 
Through  pathless  wastes  and  wooda,   oocod- 

scions  once 
Of  other  tenants  than  melodious  birds. 
Or  harodess  flocks,  is  hazardous  and  bold. 
Lamented  change !  to  which  full  many  a  cooae 
Inveterate,  hopeless  of  a  cure,  conspires. 
The  course  of  human  things  flrom  good  to  ill. 
From  ill  to  worse,  is  fatal,  never  foils. 
Increase  of  power  begets  increase  of  wcaltli ; 
Wealth  luxury,  and  luxury  excess : 
Excess,  the  scrofulous  and  itchy  plafue, 
That  seizes  first  the  opulent,  descends 
To  the  next  rank  contagious,  and  in  time 
Taints  downward  all  the  graduated  scale 
Of  order,  from  the  chariot  to  the  plough. 
The  rich,  and  they  that  have  an  arm  to  check 
The  license  of  the  lowest  in  degree, 
Desert  their  office  ;  and  themselves,  intent 
On  pleasure,  haunt  the  capital,  and  thus 
To  all  the  violence  of  lawless  hands 
Resign  the  scenes  their  presence  might  protect. 
Authority  herself  not  seldom  sleeps, 
Though  resident,  and  witness  of  the  wroo^. 
The  plump  convivial  panon  often  bears 
The  magisterial  sworu  in  vain,  and  iajrs 
His  reverence  and  his  worship  both  to  red 
On  the  same  cushion  of  habitual  sloth. 
Perhaps  timidity  restrains  his  arm ; 
When  he  should  strike  he  trembles,  and  sets  ftee. 
Himself  enslaved  by  terror  of  the  band, 
The  audacious  convict,  whom  he  dares  not  bind. 
Perhaps,  though  by  profession  ghostly  pure. 
He  too  may  have  nis  vice,  and  sometimes  prore 
Less  dainty  than  becomes  his  ^ve  outside 
In  lucrative  concerns.     Examme  well 
His  milk-white  hand  ;  the  palm  is  hardly  clean — 
But  here  and  there  an  u^ly  smutch  appfara. 
Fob !  'twas  a  bribe  that  letX  it :  he  has  touch'd 
Corruption !  whoso  seeks  an  audit  here 
Propitious,  pays  his  tribute,  game  or  fish, 
Wildfowl  or  venison,  and  his  errand  speedti. 
But  faster  far,  and  more  than  all  the  rest, 
A  noble  cause,  wliich  none,  who  tiears  a  ^>aii 
Of  public  virtue,  ever  wish'd  removed. 
Works  the  deplored  and  mischievous  efiTcct 
'Tis  universal  soldiership  has  stabb'd 
The  heart  of  merit  in  the  meaner  class. 
Arms,  through  the  vanity  and  brainless  m^ 
Of  those  that  bear  them,  in  whatever  cause, 
Seem  most  at  variance  with  all  moral  gc  kl. 
And  incompatible  with  serious  thought. 
The  clown,  the  child  of  nature,  without  guile, 
Blest  with  an  infant's  ignorance  of  all 
But  his  own  simple  pleasures ;  now  and  then 
A  wrestling  match,  a  foot-race,  or  a  fair; 
Is  balloted,  and  trembles  at  the  news. 
Sheepish  he  dolls  his  hat,  and  mumbling 
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A  Bible-oath  to  be  whate'er  they  please, 
To  do  he  knows  not  what.    The  task  perfonn'd, 
l*hat  instant  be  becomes  the  sergeant's  care, 
Ilis  pupil,  and  his  torment,  and  his  jest. 
His  awkward  gait,  his  introverted  toes 
Bent  knees  roand  shoulders,  and  dejected  looks, 
Procure  him  many  a  curse.     By  slow  degrees, 
Unapt  to  learn,  and  form'd  of  stubborn  stuff, 
He  yet  by  slow  degrees  puts  off  hiiDself, 
Grows  conscious  of  a  chancre,  and  Hkes  it  well: 
He  stands  erect;  his  slouch  becoaies  a  walk; 
He  Bt'ps  ri^ht  onward,  marti  il  in  his  air, 
His  form,  and  movement ;  is  as  smart  above 
As  meal  and  larded  locks  can  make  him ;  wears 
His  hat,  or  his  plumed  helmet,  with  a  grace ; 
And,  his  three  years  of  heroship  expired, 
Returns  indignant  to  the  slighted  plough. 
He  hates  the  field,  in  which  no  fife  or  drum 
Attends  him ;  drives  his  cattle  to  a  march  ; 
And  sighs  for  the  smart  comrades  he  has  lefl. 
Twere  well  if  his  exterior  change  were  all — 
But  with  his  clumsy  port  the  wretch  has  lost 
His  ignorance  and  harmless  manners  too. 
To  swear,  to  same,  to  drink ;  to  show  at  home, 
By  lewdness,  idleness,  and  sabbath  breach, 
The  great  proficiency  he  made  abroad  ; 
To  astonish  and  to  grieve  his  gazing  friends; 
To  break  some  maiden's  and  his  mother's  heart ; 
To  be  a  pest  where  he  was  useful  once ; 
Are  his  sole  aim,  and  all  his  glory  now. 

Man  in  society  is  like  a  fiower 
Blown  in  its  native  bed :  'tis  there  alone 
His  faculties,  expanded  in  full  bloom, 
Shine  out ;  there  only  reach  their  proper  use. 
But  man,  associated  and  leagued  with  man 
By  regal  warrant,  or  self-joiird  by  bond 
For  interest  sake,  or  swarming  into  clans 
Beneath  one  head  for  purposes  of  war, 
Like  flowers  selected  from  the  rest,  and  bound 
And  bundled  close  to  fill  some  crowded  vase, 
Fades  rapidly,  and,  by  compression  marr'd, 
Contracts  defilement  not  to  be  endured. 
Hence  charter'd  boroughs  are  such  pubUc  plagues ; 
And  burghers,  men  immaculate  perhaps 
In  all  their  private  functions,  once  combined, 
Become  a  loathsome  body,  only  fit 
For  dissolution,  hurtful  to  the  main. 
Hence  merchants,  unimpeachable  of  sin 
Against  the  charities  of  domestic  life. 
Incorporated,  seem  at  once  to  lose 
Their  nature;  and,  disclaiming  all  regard 
For  mercy  and  the  common  rights  of  man, 
Build  factories  with  blood,  conducting  trade 
At  the  sword's  point,  and  dyeing  the  white  robe 
Of  innocent  commercial  Justice  red. 
Hence  too  the  field  of  glory,  as  the  world 
Mi^leems  it,  dazzles  by  its  bright  array, 
With  all  its  mujrsty  of  thundering  pomp, 
Enchantin*;  music  and  immortal  wreaths. 
Is  but  a  school  where  thoughtlessness  is  taught 
On  principle,  where  fopp  ry  utoncs 
For  folly  gallantry  for  rvery  vice. 

But  sli^iiti  d  us  It  id  and  by  the  great 
Abandon'd  and^  which  Htill  1  more  rej^ret, 
Infected  with  the  inann*'rs  und  the  modes 
It  knew  not  once  i\u'.  country  wins  me  still. 
I  never  framed  a  wi«h,  or  ibrm'd  a  plan. 
That  flotter'd  mc  with  hop^s  of  earthly  bli««, 
But  there  I  laid  the  sotn**.    Tlu re  early  stray'd 
My  fancy  ere  yet  lilK;riy  oC  chuic 
Had  (bund  mc,  or  the  hop  of  being  free. 
My  very  dreams  were  rural ;  rural  too 


The  firstborn  of  my  youthfUl  muse. 
Sportive,  and  jingfing  her  poetic  bells 
Ere  yet  her  ear  was  mistress  of  their  powers. 
No  bard  could  please  me  but  whose  lyre  was  tuned 
To  Nature's  praises.     Heroes  and  their  feats 
Fatigued  me,  never  weary  of  the  pipe 
Of  lityrus,  assembling,  as  he  sang, 
The  rustic  throng  beneath  his  favorite  beech. 
Then  Milton  had  indeed  a  poet's  charms: 
New  to  my  taste,  his  Paradise  surpas^'d 
The  strug^lmg  efforts  of  my  boyisn  tongue 
To  speak  its  excellence.    I  danced  for  joy. 
I  marvell'd  much  that,  at  so  ripe  an  age 
As  twice  seven  years,  his  beauties  had  then  first 
Engaged  my  wonder;  and  admiring  still. 
And  still  admiring,  with  regret  supposed 
The  joy  half  lost  because  not  sooner  found. 
There  too,  enamour'd  of  the  Ufe  I  loved. 
Pathetic  in  its  praise,  in  its  pursuit 
Determined,  and  possessing  it  at  last. 
With  transports,  such  as  tavor'd  lovers  feel, 
I  studied,  prized,  and  wish'd  that  I  had  known 
Ingenious  Cowley!  and  though  now  reclaim'd 
By  modern  lights  trom  an  erroneous  taste, 
I  cannot  but  lament  thy  splendid  wit 
Entangled  in  the  cobwebs  oC  the  schools. 
I  still  revere  thee,  courtly  though  retired ; 
Though  strctch'd  at  ease  in  Chertsey's  silent 

bowers. 
Not  unemploy'd;  and  finding  rich  amends 
For  a  lost  world  in  solitude  and  verse. 
'Tis  born  with  all :  the  love  of  Nature's  works 
Is  an  ingredient  in  the  compound  man. 
Infused  at  the  creation  of  tae  kind. 
And,  though  the  Almighty  Maker  has  throughout 
Discriminated  each  from  each,  by  strokes 
And  touches  of  his  hand,  with  so  much  art 
Diversified,  that  two  were  never  found 
Twins  at  all  points— yet  this  obtains  in  all, 
That  all  discern  a  beauty  in  his  works,    [fbrm'd 
And  all  can  taste  them :  minds  that  have  been 
And  tutor'd,  with  a  relish  more  exact, 
But  none  without  some  relish,  none  unmoved. 
It  is  a  flame  that  dies  not  even  there 
Where  nothing  feeds  it :  neither  business,  crowds, 
Nor  habits  of  luxurious  city  life. 
Whatever  else  they  smother  of  true  worth 
In  human  bosoms,  quench  it  or  abate. 
The  villas  with  which  London  stands  begirt 
Like  a  swarth  Indian  with  his  belt  of  beads 
Prove  it.     A  breath  of  unadulterate  air, 
The  glimpse  of  a  green  pasture,  how  they  cheei 
The  citizen,  and  brace  his  languid  frame  I 
E'en  in  the  stifling  bosom  of  the  town 
A  garden,  in  which  nothing  thriven,  has  charmi 
That  soothe  the  rich  possessor ;  mu.*.h  consoled, 
That  here  and  there  some  sprigs  of  moumfu^ 

mint, 
Of  nightshade,  or  valerian,  grace  the  wall 
He  cultivates.    These  serve  him  with  a  hint 
That  nature  lives ;  that  sight-refreshing  green 
Is  still  the  Uvery  she  delights  to  wear, 
Though  sickly  samples  of  the  exuberant  whole 
What   are  the  casements  Uned   with  creeping 
The  prouder  sashes  fronted  with  a  range  [herbs, 
Of  orange,  myrtle,  or  the  fragrant  weed,  [proofs 
The   Frenchman's  darUngl*   are  they  not  all 
That  man,  immured  in  cities,  still  retains 
Hb  inborn  inextinguishable  thirst 
Of  rural  scenes,  compensating  his  li 
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By  supplemental  shifU,  the  best  be  may  1 
The  most  un furnish 'd  with  the  means  of  life, 
And  they  that  never  pass  their  brick-wall  bounds. 
To  ran^e  the  fields  and  treat  their  lungs  with  air, 
Yet  feel  the  burning  instinct :  over  head 
Suspend  their  crazy  boxes,  planted  thick, 
And  water'd  duly.    Tlicre  tne  pitcher  stands, 
A  fragment,  and  the  spoutless  teapot  there ; 
Sad  witnesses  how  close-pent  man  regrets 
The  country,  with  what  ardor  he  contrives 
A  peep  at  Nature,  when  he  can  no  more. 

Hafl,  therefore,  patroness  of  health  and  ease, 
And  contemplation,  heart-consoling  joys, 
And  harmlesss  pleasures,  in  the  thron^'d  abode 
Of  multitudes  unknown  !  hail,  rural  hfe ! 
Address  himself  who  will  to  the  pursuit 
Of  honors,  or  emolument,  or  fame; 
I  shall  not  add  myself  to  such  a  chase, 
Thwart  his  attempts,  or  envy  his  success. 
Some  must  be  great.     Great  offices  will  have 
Great  talents.     And  God  gives  to  every  man 
The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste, 
That  lifls  him  into  life,  and  lets  hun  fall 
Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordain'd  to  fill. 
To  the  deliverer  of  an  injured  land 
He  gives  a  tongue  to  enlarge  upon,  a  heart 
To  teel,  and  courage  to  redress  her  wrongs; 
To  monarchs  dignity ;  to  judges  sense ; 
To  artists  ingenuity* and  skill; 
To  me  an  unambitious  mind,  content 
In  the  low  vale  of  life,  that  early  felt 
A  wish  for  ease  and  leisure,  and  ere  long 
Found  here  that  leisure  and  that  ease  I  wish'd. 


BOOK  y. 

THfl  WINTER  MORNING  WALK. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

A  flpoBty  mominff—The  foddering  of  cattle— The  wood* 
man  and  his  dosr— The  jKmltry— Whimsical  effects  of 
frost  at  a  waterfall— The  empress  of  Russians  palace  of 
Ico — Amusements  of  monarchs— War,  one  of  them — 
Wans  whence— And  whence  monarchy— The  evils  of 
it— English  and  French  loyalty  contrasted— The  Bas- 
tile,  and  a  priaoner  there — Lilwrty  the  chief  recom- 
mendation of  this  country— Modem  patriotism  ques- 
tionable, and  why— The  perishable  nature  «»f  the  best 
human  institutions— Spiritual  liberty  not  perishable — 
The  slavish  state  of  man  by  nature— Deliver  him, 
Deist,  if  you  can— Grace  must  do  it— The  respective 
merits  of  patriots  and  martyrs  stated- Their  diflbrent 
treatment— Hjippy  fretylom  of  the  man  whom  grace 
maLes  free- Ilis  relish  of  the  works  of  God— Address 
to  the  Creator. 

Tis  morning ;  and  the  sun,  with  ruddy  orb 
Ascending.  Srcs  the  horizon ;  while  the  clouds, 
That  crowd  awav  before  the  driving  wind, 
More  ardent  as  tne  disk  emerges  more. 
Resemble  most  some  city  in  a  blaze,  [ray 

Seen  through  the  leafless  wood.     His  slanting 
Slides  ineffectual  down  the  snowy  vale, 
And,  tinging  all  with  his  own  rosy  hue. 
From  every  herb  and  every  «piry  blade 
Stretches  a  length  of  shadow  o  er  the  field. 
Mine,  spindling  into  longitude  immense, 
In  spite  of  gravity  and  sage  remark 
That  I  myself  am  but  a  fleeting  shade, 
Provokes  me  to  a  smile.     With  eye  askance 
I  view  the  muscular  proportioned  limb 


Transform 'd  to  a  lean  shank.   The  shapeleu 
As  they  design 'd  to  mock  me  at  my  side 
Take  step  for  step;  and.  as  I  near  approach 
The  cottage,  walk  along  the  plaster 'd  wait 
Preposterous  sight !  the  le^  without  the  man. 
The  verdure  of  the  plain  hes  buried  deep 
Beneath  the  dazzling  deluge ;  and  the  b<?nCs 
And  coarser  grass  upspcaring  o'er  the  rest, 
Of  late  unsightly  and  unscf^n,  now  shine 
Conspicuous,  and  in  bright  appart:!  clad 
And  fledged  with  icy  feathers,  nod  superb. 
The  cattle  mourn  in  corners,  where  the  ieoce 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half  petri/!ed  to  «deep 
In  unrecumbent  sndness.     There  they  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder ;  not  tike  htingering  maa, 
Fretful  if  unsupplicd ;  but  silent,  meek. 
And  patient  of  tne  slow-paced  swain's  delay. 
He  from  the  stack  carves  out  the  accusUKu'd  load. 
Deep  plunging,  and  again  deep  plunging  oft, 
His  broad  keen  knife  into  the  solid  tuass; 
Smooth  as  a  wall  the  upright  remnant  slandj, 
With  such  undeviating  and  even  force 
He  severs  it  away :  no  needless  care, 
Lest  storms  should  overset  the  leaning  pile 
Deciduous,  or  its  own  unbalanced  weight 
Forth  goes  the  woodman,  leaving  uncoocem'd 
The  cheerful  haunts  of  man ;  to  wield  the 
And  drive  the  wedge  in  yonder  forest  drear, 
From  morn  to  eve  his  solitary  task. 
Shaggy,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed 
And  tail  cropp'd  short,  half  lurchsr  and  half  cor. 
His  dog  attends  him.    Close  behind  his  heel 
Now  creeps  he  slow;   and  now,  with  many  a 

frisk 
Wide  scampering,  snatches  up  the  driflen  snow 
With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout ; 
Then  shakes  his  powder'd  coat,  and  barks  ibr 

joy. 
Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  the  sturdy  churl 
Moves  right  towanl  the  mark;  nor  stops  ibr 

aught. 
But  now  and  then  with  pressure  of  his  thumb 
To  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube. 
That  fumes  beneath  his  nose:  the  troiUn^  doud 
Streams  far  behind  him,  scenting  all  the  air. 
Now  Irom  the  roost,  or  from  the  neighboring 

pale. 
Where,  diligent  to  catch  the  first  fair  gleam 
Of  smiling  day,  they  gossip'd  side  by  side,    [call 
Come  trooping  at  the   housewife's  well-knawn 
The  feather'd  tribes  domestic.     Half  on  wing. 
And  half  on  foot,  they  brush  the  fleecy  flood, 
Conscious,  and  fearllil  of  too  deep  a  plunge. 
The  sparrows  peep  and  quit  the  sheltering  eaves, 
To  seize  the  fair  occasion:  well  they  eye 
The  scatter'd  grain,  and  thievishly  resolved 
To  escape  the  impending  famine,  ofUsn  scared 
AsoU  return,  a  pert  voracious  kind. 
Clean  riddance  quickly  made,  one  only  care 
Remains  to  each,  the  search  of  sunny  nook, 
Or  shed  impervious  to  the  blast.     Rcsigii'd 
To  sad  necessity,  the  cock  foregoes 
His  wonted  strut;  and,  wading  at  their  head 
With  well-consider'd  steps,  seems  to  resent 
His  alter'd  gait  and  statelinesa  retrench 'd. 
How  find  the  myriads,  that  in  summer  cheer 
The  hills  and  valleys  with  their  ceaseless  tongi^ 
Due  sustenance,  or  where  subsist  they  now  1 
Earth  yields  them  nought:  the  imprisoned 

is  safe 
Beneath  the  frozen  clod ;  all  seeds  of  herbs 
Lie  cover'd  close ;  and  berry-beaiiog  thooM, 
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That  feed  the  thrush,  (whatever  some  suppose,) 

AflTord  the  smaller  minstrels  no  supply. 

The  long  protracted  rigor  of  the  year 

Thins  an  their  numerous  flocks.    In  chinks  and 

holes 
Ten  thousand  seek  an  unmolested  end, 
As  instinct  prompts;  self-buried  ere  they  die. 
The  very  rooks  and  daws  forsake  the  fields, 
Where  neither  grub,  nor  root,  nor  earth-nut,  now 
Repays  their  labor  more ;  and,  perch'd  alotl 
By  the  way-side,  or  stalking  in  the  path, 
Lean  pensioners  upon  the  traveller's  track, 
Pick  up  their  nauseous  dole,  though  sweet  to 
Of  voitfed  pulse  or  half-digested  grain.      [them, 
The  streams  are  lost  amid  the  splendid  blank, 
O'erwhelming  all  distinction.    On  the  flood, 
Indurated  and  fix'd,  the  snowy  weight 
Lies  undissolved  ;  while  silently  beneath. 
And  unperccived,  the  current  steals  away. 
Not  so  where,  scornful  of  a  check,  it  leaps 
The  mild  am,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel, 
And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  ^ulf  below  ; 
No  (tost  can  bind  it  there ;  its  utmost  force 
Can  but  arrest  the  light  and  smoky  mist 
That  in  its  fall  the  liquid  sheet  throws  wide. 
And  see  where  it  has  huns^  the  embroidered  banks 
With  forms  so  various  that  no  powers  of  art. 
The  pencil  or  the  pen  may  trace  the  scene  ! 
Here  glittering  turrets  rise,  upbearing  high 
(Fantastic  misarrangement !)  on  the  roof  [trees 
Large  growth  of  what  may  teem  the  sparkling 
Antfshrubs  of  fairy  land.    The  crystal  drops 
That  trickle  down  the  branches,  fast  congeal'd, 
Shoot  into  pillars  of  pellucid  length, 
And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adorn^  before. 
Here  grotto  within  grotto  safe  defies 
The  sunbeam ;  there,  embossed  and  fretted  wild, 
The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand  shapes 
Capricious,  in  which  fancy  seeks  in  vain 
The  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before. 
Thus  Nature  works  as  if  to  mock  at  Art, 
And  in  defiance  of  her  rival  powers ; 
By  these  fortuitous  and  random  strokes 
Performing  such  inimitable  feats 
As  she  with  all  her  rules  can  never  reach. 
Less  worthy  of  appliuse,  though  more  admired. 
Because  a  novelty,  the  work  of  man, 
Imperial  mistress  of  the  fur-clad  Russ  t 
Thy  most  magnificent  and  mighty  freak, 
The  wonder  of  the  North.    IVo  forest  fell  [stores. 
When  thou  wouldst  build ;  no  quarry  sent  its 
To  enrich  thy  walls:  but  thou  didst  hew  the 

floorls, 
And  make  thy  marble  of  the  glassy  wave. 
In  such  a  palace  Aristsus  found 
Cyrene,  when  he  bore  the  plaintive  tale 
Of  his  lost  bees  to  her  maternal  ear : 
In  such  a  palace  Poetry  might  place 
The  annory  of  Winter ;  where  nis  troops 
The  gloomy  clouds,  find  weapons,  arrowy  sleet, 
Skin-piercuig  volley,  blossom- bruising  hail, 
And  snow,  that  often  blinds  the  traveller's  course, 
And  wraps  him  in  an  unexpected  tomb. 
Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose ; 
No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there. 
Ice  upon  ice.  the  well-adjusted  parts 
Wore  soon  conjoined  ;  nor  other  cement  ask'd 
Than  water  interlus'd  to  make  them  one. 
Lamps  gracefully  disposed,  and  ol'  all  hues. 
Illumined  eveiy  side  ;  a  watery  light        [seem'd 
Oieam'd  through  the  clear  transparency,  that 
Another  moon  new  risen,  or  meteor  fallen 


From  heaven  to  earth,  of  lambent  flame  serene. 
So  stood  the  brittle  prodigy,  though  smooth 
And  slippery  the  materials,  yet  frost-bound 
Firm  as  a  rock.     Nor  wanted  aught  within. 
That  royal  residence  might  well  befit. 
For  grandeur  or  for  use.     Long  wavy  wreaths 
Of  ffowers,  that  fear'd  no  enemy  but  warmth, 
Blush'd  on  the  panels.     Mirror  needed  none 
Where  all  was  vitreous ;  butjn  order  due 
Convivial  table  and  commoditmH  seat        rthcre ; 
(What  seem'd  at  least  commoilious  scat)  were 
Sofa  and  couch,  and  high-built  throne  august. 
The  same  lubricity  was  found  in  all. 
And  all  was  warm  to  the  warm  touch ;  a  scene 
Of  evanescent  glory,  once  a  stream, 
And  soon  to  slide  into  a  stream  again. 
Alas  'twas  but  a  mortifying  stroke 
Of  undesign'd  severity,  that  glanced 
rMade  by  a  monarch)  on  her  own  estate, 
On  human  grandeur  and  the  courts  of  kings. 
'Twas  transient  in  its  nature,  as  in  show 
*Twas  durable ;  as  worthless,  as  it  seem'd 
Intrinsically  precious ;  to  the  foot 
Treacherous  and  false ;  it  smiled,  and  it  was  cold. 
Great  princes  have  great  playthings.     Some 
have  play'd 
At  hewing  mountains  into  men,  and  some 
At  building  human  wonders  mountain  high. 
Some  have  amused  the  dull  sad  years  of  life 
(Life  spent  in  indolence,  and  therefore  sad) 
With  schemes  of  monumental  fame;  and  sought 
By  pyramids  and  mausolean  pomp, 
Short-lived  themselves,  to  immortalize  their  bones. 
Some  seek  diversion  in  the  tented  field. 
And  make  the  sorrows  of  mankind  their  sport. 
But  war's  a  game  which,  were  their  subjects  wise, 
Kings  would  not  play  at.   Nations  would  do  well 
To  extort  their  truncheons  from  the  puny  hands 

,0f  heroes,  whose  infirm  and  baby  minds 
Are  gratified  with  mischief,  and  who  spoil. 
Because  men  sufier  it,  their  toy,  the  world. 

When  Babel  was  confounded,  and  the  great 
Confederacy  of  projectors  wild  and  vain 
Was  split  into  diversity  of  tongues, 
Then,  as  a  shepherd  separates  his  flock, 
These  to  the  upland,  to  the  valley  those, 
Qod  drave  asunder,  and  assign'd  their  lot 
To  all  the  nations.     Ample  was  the  boon 
He  gave  them,  in  its  distribution  fair 
And  equal ;  and  he  bade  them  dwell  in  peace. 
Peace  was  awhile  their  care :  they  plough'd,  and 
aow'd, 

'And  reap'd  their  plenty  without  grudge  or  strife, 
But  violence  can  never  longer  sleep 
Than  human  passions  please.    In  every  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparks  that  kindle  fiery  war; 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  them,  and  they  blaze. 
Cain  had  already  shed  a  brother's  blood ; 
The  deluge  wash'd  it  out ;  but  left  unquench'd 
The  seeds  of  murder  in  the  breast  of  man. 
Soon  by  a  righteous  judgment  in  the  line 
Of  his  descending  progeny  was  found 
The  first  artificer  of  death ;  the  shrewd 
Contriver,  who  first  sweated  at  the  forge, 
And  forced  the  blunt  and  yet  unblooded  steel 
To  a  keen  edge,  and  made  it  bright  for  war. 
Him  Tubal  named,  tlie  Vulcan  of  old  times, 
The  sword  and  falchion  their  inventor  claim ; 
And  the  first  smith  was  the  first  murderer's  son. 
His  art  survived  the  waters ;  and  ere  long, 
When  man  was  multiplied  and  spread  abroad 
In  tribes  and  clans,  and  had  begun  to  call 
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These  meadows  and  that  ran^  of  hilla  his  own, 
The  tasted  sweets  of  property  begat 
Desire  of  more :  and  industry  in  some, 
To  improve  and  cultivate  their  just  demesne, 
Made  others  covet  what  thev  saw  so  fair. 
Thus  war  begun  on  earth ;  these  fought  for  spoil, 
And  those  in  self-defence.     Savage  at  first 
The  onset,  and  irregular.     At  length 
One  eminent  aboV^  the  rest  for  strength, 
For  stratagem  or  courage,  or  for  all. 
Was  chosen  leader ;  him  they  served  in  war, 
And  h'lm  in  peace,  for  sake  of  warlike  deeds, 
Reverenced  no  less.     Who  could  with  him  com- 
Or  who  so  worthy  to  control  themselves  1  [pare  7 
As  he,  whose  prowess  had  subdued  their  foes  1 
Thus  war  affording  field  lor  the  display 
Of  virtue,  made  one  chief  whom  times  of  peace, 
Which  have  their  exigencies  too.  and  call 
For  skill  in  government,  at  length  made  king. 
Kinff  was  a  name  too  proud  for  man  to  wear 
With  modestj  and  meekness ;  and  the  crown, 
So  daizling  m  their  eyes  who  set  it  on, 
Was  sure  to  intoxicate  the  brows  it  bound. 
It  is  the  abject  property  of  most, 
That,  being  parcel  of  the  common  mass, 
And  destitute  of  means  to  raise  themselves, 
They  sink,  and  settle  lower  than  thev  need. 
They  know  not  what  it  is  to  feel  within 
A  comprehensive  faculty,  that  grasps 
Great  purposes  with  ease,  that  turns  and  wields, 
Almost  without  an  effort,  plans  too  vast 
For  their  conception,  which  they  cannot  move. 
Conscious  of  impotence,  they  soon  grow  drunk 
With  gazing,  when  they  see  an  able  man 
Step  forth  to  notice  *,  and  besotted  thus. 
Build  him  a  pedestal,  and  say,  "  Stand  there, 
And  be  our  admiration  and  our  praise." 
They  roll  themselves  before  him  in  the  dust. 
Then  most  deserving  in  their  own  account 
When  most  extravagant  in  his  applause. 
As  if  exalting  him  they  raised  themselves. 
Thus  by  degrees,  self-cheated  of  their  sound 
And  sober  judgment,  that  he  b  but  man, 
They  demi-deiiy  and  fume  him  so, 
That  in  due  season  he  forgets  it  too. 
Inflated  and  astrut  with  sdAconceit, 
He  gulps  the  windy  diet;  and,  ere  long. 
Adopting  their  mistake,  profoundly  thinks 
The  world  was  made  in  vain,  if  not  for  him. 
Thenceforth  thev  are  his  cattle :  drudges,  bom 
To  bear  his  burdens,  drawing  in  his  gears, 
And  sweating  in  his  service,  his  capnce 
Becomes  the  soul  that  animates  them  all. 
He  deems  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  Uvea, 
Spent  in  the  purchase  of  renown  for  him. 
An  easy  reckoning ;  and  they  think  the  same. 
Thus  kings  were  first  invented,  and  thus  kings 
Were  bumish'd  into  heroes,  and  became 
The  arbiters  of  this  terraqueous  swamp ;    [died. 
Storks  among  frogs,  that  have  but  croak  u  and 
Strang,  that  such  folly,  as  liiU  bloated  man 
To  eminence,  fit  only  for  a  god. 
Should  ever  drivel  out  of  human  lips. 
E'en  in  the  cradled  weakness  of  the  world ! 
Still  stranger  much,  that,  when  at  length  mankind 
Had  reach'd  the  sinewy  firmness  of  their  youth, 
And  could  discriminate  and  argue  well 
On  subjects  more  mysterious,  they  were  yet 
Babes  m  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  should  fear 
And  quifke  before  the  gods  themselves  bad  made. 
But  above  measure  strange,  that  neither  jwoof 
Of  sad  experience,  nor  examples  set 


By  some,  whose  patriot  viitae  has  prenuTd, 

Can  even  now,  when  they  are  ^rown  mamve 

In  wisdom,  and  with  philosophic  deeds 

Familiar,  serve  to  emancipate  the  rest ! 

Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so  pnme 

To  reverence  what  is  ancient,  and  can  pleail 

A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use, 

That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills, 

Because  delivered  down  firooi  sire  to  son. 

Is  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing  t 

But  is  it  fit,  or  can  it  bear  the  shock 

Of  rational  discussion  that  a  man, 

Compounded  and  made  up  like  other  men 

Of  elements  tumultuous  in  whocn  lust 

And  folly  in  as  ample  measure  meet^ 

As  in  the  bosoms  of  the  slaves  be  rule% 

Should  be  a  despot  absolute,  and  boast 

Himself  the  only  freeman  of  his  land  1 

Should  when  he  pleases,  and  on  whom  he  wS, 

Wage  war.  with  any  or  with  no  pretence 

Of  provocation  given  or  wrong  sustained. 

And  force  the  beggarly  last  doit,  by  means 

That  his  own  humor  (dictates,  trom  the  dntcli 

Of  poverty,  that  thus  he  may  procure 

His  thousands  weary  of  penurioos  life, 

A  splendid  opportunity  to  die  1 

Say  ye.  who  (with  less  prudence  than  of  old 

Jotnam  ascribed  to  his  assembled  tree* 

In  politic  convention)  put  your  trust 

In  the  shadow  of  a  bramble,  and,  reclined 

In  fancied  peace  beneath  hu  dangeioos  branch, 

Reioice  in  him.  and  celebrate  his  sway. 

Where  find  ye  passive  fortitude  1  Whence  apnnfs 

Your  self-denying  xeal  that  holds  'A  good 

To  stroke  the  prickly  grievance,  and  to  hang 

His  thorns  witn  streamers  of  continual  praise  t 

We  too  are  friends  to  loyalty.     We  love 

The  king  who  loves  the  law.  respects  his  boond^ 

And  reigns  content  within  (hem :  him  we  serte 

Freely,  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  tiee: 

But.  recollecting  still  tliat  he  is  man. 

We  trust  him  not  too  far.    King  though  he  be 

And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak, 

And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still ; 

May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powen^ 

Or  covet  more  than  fVeemen  choose  to  grant : 

Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.     He  is  ooia. 

To  administer,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  state. 

But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.     We  are  his 

To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause. 

True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 

Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  yoor  lovt 

Of  kings,  between  your  loyahy  and  oura. 

We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you : 

We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealth, 

You  the  regaitlless  author  of  its  woea : 

We  for  the  sake  of  liberty  a  king. 

You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant^  oke. 

Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 

In  reason,  is  judicious,  manly,  free ; 

Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod, 

And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dusL 

Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it 

Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's 

I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 

Causeless,  and  daub  u  with  ondisceming 

Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throibe, 

Not  to  the  man  who  fills  it  us  he  ought 

Whose  freetlom  is  by  sufferance,  and  at 
Of  a  superior,  he  is  never  free. 
Who  lives,  and  is  not  wcnry  of  a  Hfe 
Exposed  to  manacles,  deserves  them  weQ. 
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The  state  that  strives  for  liberty,  though  foil'd, 

And  forced  to  abandon  what  she  bravely  sought, 

Deserves  at  least  applause  for  her  attempt, 

And  pity  ibr  her  loss.     But  that's  a  cause 

Not  often  unsuccessful :  power  usurp'd 

Is  weakness  when  opposed ;  conscious  of  wrong, 

Tis  pusillanimous  and  prone  to  flight. 

But  slaves  that  once  conceive  the  glowing  thought 

Of  freedom,  in  that  hope  itself  possess 

All  that  the  contest  calls  for ;  spirit,  strot^Ji, 

The  scorn  of  danger,  and  united  heart? ; 

The  surest  presage  of  the  good  they  scpk.* 

Then  shame  to  manhood,  and  opproluio'os  more 
To  France  than  all  her  losses  and  df.fuats, 
Old  or  of  later  date  by  sea  or  land, 
Her  house  oC  bondage,  worse  thari  that  of  old 
Which  God  avenged  on  Pharaoh — the  Bastile. 
Ye  horrid  towers,  the  abode  of  broken  hearts ; 
Ye  dungeons,  and  ye  cages  of  df.'spair, 
That  monarchs  have  supplied  from  ago  to  age 
With  music,  such  as  suits  their  sovereign  ears, 
The  sighs  and  groans  ot  miserable  men ! 
There's  not  an  £nglish  heart  tlvat  would  not  leap 
To  hear  that  ye  were  fallen  at  last ;  to  know 
That  e'en  our  enemies,  so  oft  employ'd 
In  forging  chains  for  us,  themselves  were  free. 
For  be  who  values  Liberty  confines 
His  zeal  for  her  predominance  within 
No  narrow  bounds ;  her  cause  engages  him 
Wherever  pleaded.     'Tis  the  cause  of  man. 
There  dwell  the  most  forlorn  of  human  kind, 
Immured  though  unaccused,  condcmn'd  untried, 
Cruelly  spared,  and  hopeless  of  escape! 
There,  Ukc  the  visionary  emblem  seen 
By  him  of  Babylon,  life  stands  a  stump, 
And  filleted  about  with  hoops  of  brass, 
Still  livc'^,  though  all  his  pleasant  boughs  arc 

gone. 
To  count  the  hour-bell,  and  expect  no  change ; 
And  ever,  as  the  sullen  sound  is  heard, 
Still  to  reflect,  that,  though  a  joyless  note 
To  him  whose  moments  all  have  one  dull  pace, 
Ten  thousand  rovers  in  the  world  at  large 
Account  it  music :  that  it  summons  some 
To  theatre,  or  jocund  feast,  or  ball: 
The  wearied  hireling  finds  it  a  release 
From  labor;  and  the  lover  who  has  chid 
Its  long  delay,  feels  every  welcome  stroke 
Upon  his  huurt-stringa,  trembling  with  delight — 
To  fly  for  refuge  from  distracting  thought 
To  such  amusements  as  ingenious  woe 
Contrives  hard  shittinof,  and  without  her  tools — 
To  read  engraven  on  the  mouldy  walls, 
In  staggprin;?  types,  his  predecessor's  talc, 
A  sad  m>-morial,  and  subjoin  his  own — 
To  turn  purveyor  to  an  overgorged 
And  bloated  spider,  till  the  pamper'd  pest 
la  made  familiar,  watches  bis  approach. 
Comes  at  his  call,  and  serves  him  for  a  friend — 
To  wear  out  time  in  numbering  to  and  fro 
The  studs  that  thick  emboss  his  iron  door; 
Then  downward  and  then  upward,  then  aslant, 
And  then  alternate ;  with  a  sickly  hope 
By  dint  of  change  to  give  his  tasteless  task 
Some  relish ;  till  the  sum,  exactly  found 
In  all  directions,  he  begins  again. — 
Oh  comlbrtlese  existence !  hemm'd  around 

*  The  sathor  hopes  that  be  shiiU  not  be  censored  for 

vnneeucsAry  wsrmlii  upon  so  InterMstinK  a  subject.    He 

is  awnru  thai  It  Is  becomo  almost  AuhivnAole  to  stigmatixe 

•iKh  sanUmenta  as  no  better  than  empty  declamation; 

^vA  U  Is  an  ill  symptoa^  and  peculiar  to  modem  timea. 


With  woes,  which  who  that  sufiers  would  not 

kneel 
And  beg  for  exile,  or  the  pangs  of  death  1 
That  man  should  thus  encroach  on  fellow  man. 
Abridge  him  oC  his  just  and  native  rights, 
Eradicate  him,  tear  him  from  his  hold 
Upon  the  endearments  of  domestic  life 
And  social,  nip  his  fruitfulness  and  use, 
And  doom  him  for  perhaps  a  heedless  word 
To  barrenness,  and  solitude,  and  tears, 
Moves  indignation,  makes  the  name  of  kinor 
("Of  king  whom  such  prerogative  can  please) 
As  dreadful  as  the  Manichean  god. 
Adored  through  fear,  strong  only  to  destroy. 

"Pis  Uberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.     All  constraint, 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men, 
Is  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science ;  blinds 
The  eyesight  ol  Discovery ;  and  begets, 
In  those  that  suffer  it,  a  sordid  mind 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 
Thee  therefore  still,  blameworthy  as  thou  art, 
With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeezed 
By  public  exigence,  till  annual  food 
Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state. 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free. 

My  native  nook  of  earth  !    Thy  clime  is  rude. 
Replete  with  vapors,  and  disposes  much 
All  hearts  to  sauness,  and  none  more  than  mine: 
Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
And  plausible  than  social  Wie  requires. 
And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art 
To  give  thee  what  politer  Prance  receives. 
From  nature's  bounty — that  humane  address 
And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 
In  converse,  either  starved  by  cold  reserve. 
Or  fiush'd  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawl. 
Yet  being  free  I  love  thee :  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content, 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art, 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 
But  once  enslaved,  farewell !     I  could  endure 
Chains  nowhere  patiently;  and  chains  at  home. 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 
Then  what  were  left  of  roughness  in  the  grain 
Of  British  natures,  wanting  its  excuse 
That  it  belongs  to  freemen,  would  disgust 
And  shock  me.     I  should  then  with  double  pain 
Feel  all  the  rigor  of  thy  fickle  clime ; 
And,  if  I  must  bewail  the  blessing  lost. 
For  which  our  Hampdens  and  our  Sidneys  bled, 
I  would  at  least  bewail  it  under  skies 
Milder,  among  a  people  less  austere  ; 
In  scenes  which,  having  never  known  roe  firee, 
Would  not  reproach  me  with  the  loss  I  felt. 
Do  I  forebode  impossible  events,  l^^J  • 

And  tremble  at  vain  dreams  1     Heaven  grant  I 
But  the  age  of  virtuous  poUtics  is  past, 
And  we  are  deep  in  that  ot'  cold  pretence. 
Patriots  are  grown  too  shrewd  to  be  sincere. 
And  we  too  wise  to  trust  them.     He  that  takes 
Deep  in  his  soft  credulity  the  stamp 
Design'd  by  loud  declaimers  on  the  part 
Of  liberty,  themselves  the  slaves  of  lust, 
Incurs  derision  for  his  easy  faith 
And  lack  of  knowledge,  and  with  cause  enough : 
For  when  was  public  virtue  to  be  found 
Where  private  was  not  1    Can  he  love  the  whole 
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Who  loves  no  part  1    He  be  a  nation's  friend 
Who  is,  in  truth,  the  friend  of  no  man  there  *? 
Can  he  he  strenuous  in  his  country's  cause 
Who  shghts  the  charities  for  whose  dear  sake 
That  country,  if  at  ail,  must  be  beloved  1 

'Tis  there  tore  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England's  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale  [hearts 
And   sickly,   while   her  champions  wear  their 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain, 
Healthful  and  undisturbed  by  factious  fumes, 
Can  dream  them  trusty  to  the  general  weal. 
Such  were  not  they  of  old,  whose  temper'd  blades 
Dispersed  the  shackles  of  usurp'd  control,  [sons 
And  hew'd  them  hnk  from  link;  then  Albion's 
Were  sons  indeed ;  they  felt  a  filial  heart 
Beat  high  within  them  at  a  mother's  wrongs ; 
And,  shining  each  in  his  domestic  sphere, 
Shone  brighter  still,  once  call'd  to  public  view. 
'Tis  therefore  many,  whose  sequester'd  lot 
Forbids  their  interference,  looking  on, 
Anticipate  perforce  some  dire  event ; 
And,  seeing  the  old  castle  of  the  state, 
That  promised  once  more  firmness,  so  assail'd 
That  all  its  tempest-beaten  turrets  shake, 
Stand  motionless  expectants  of  its  fall. 
All  has  its  date  below ;  the  fatal  hour 
Was  register'd  in  heaven  ere  time  began. 
We  turn  to  dust,  and  all  our  mightiest  works 
Die  too :  the  deep  foundations  that  we  lay, 
Time  ploughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock : 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood  ; 
And  in  the  dust,  sifted  and  search'd  in  vain, 
The  undiscoverable  secret  sleeps. 

But  there  is  yet  a  Hberty,  unsung 
By  poets,  and  by  senators  unpraised, 
Which  monarchis  cannot  grant,  nor  all  the  powers 
Of  earth  and  hell  confederate  take  away : 
A  liberty  which  persecution,  fraud, 
Oppression,  prisons,  have  no  power  to  bind  : 
Which  whoso  tastes  can  be  enslaved  no  more. 
*Ti8  liberty  of  heart,  derived  from  Heaven, 
Bought  with  His  blood  who  gave  it  to  mankind, 
And  seal'd  with  the  same  token.    It  is  held 
By  charter,  and  that  charter  sanction'd  sure 
By  the  unimpeachable  and  awful  oath 
And  promise  of  a  Grod.    His  other  gifts 
All  bear  the  royal  stamp  that  speaks  them  his. 
And  are  august ;  but  this  transcends  them  all. 
His  other  works,  the  visible  display 
Of  all-creating  energy  and  might, 
Are  grand,  no  doubt,  and  wormy  of  the  word 
That,  finding  an  interminable  space 
Unoccupied,  has  fill'd  the  void  so  well, 
And  raa!ide  so  sparkling  what  was  dark  before. 
But  these  are  not  his  glory.     Man,  'tis  true, 
Smit  with  the  beauty  of  so  fair  a  scene, 
Might  well  suppose  the  Artificer  divine 
Meant  it  eternal,  had  he  not  himself 
Pronounced  it  transient,  glorious  as  it  is. 
And,  still  desijgning  a  more  glorious  far, 
Doom'd  it  as  insufiicient  for  his  praise. 
These,  therefore,  are  occasional,  and  pass ; 
Form'd  for  the  confutation  of  the  fool. 
Whose  lying  heart  disputes  against  a  God; 
That  office  served,  they  mustl)e  swept  away. 
Not  so  the  labors  of  his  love :  they  shine 
In  other  heavens  than  these  that  we  behold, 
And  fade  not.    There  is  paradise  that  fears 
No  forfeiture,  and  of  its  miits  he  sends 
Large  ^rehbation  ofl  to  saints  below. 
Of  metftc  the  £rst  in  order,  and  the  pledge 


And  confident  assurance  of  the  real, 
Is  liberty  :  a  flight  into  his  arms. 
Ere  yet  mortaUty's  fine  threads  give  w&j, 
A  clear  escape  from  tyrannizing  lust, 
And  full  immunity  from  penal  woe. 

Chains  are  the  portion  of  revolted  man. 
Stripes,  and  a  dungeon ;  and  his  body 
The  triple  purpose.     In  that  sickly,  foul. 
Opprobrious  residence  he  finds  them  alL 
Propense  his  heart  to  idoU.  he  is  held 
In  silly  dotage  on  created  things, 
Careless  of  tneir  Creator.    And  that  low 
And  sordid  gravitation  of  his  powers 
To  a  vile  clod  so  draws  him,  with  such  tbTC€ 
Resistless  from  the  centre  he  should  seek. 
That  he  at  last  forgets  it.     All  his  hopes 
Tend  downward ;  his  ambition  is  to  sink. 
To  reach  a  depth  profounder  still,  and  stUl 
Pro  founder,  in  the  fathomless  abyss 
Of  folly,  plunging  in  pursuit  of  death. 
But,  ere  he  gam  the  comfortless  repose 
He  seeks,  and  acquiescence  of  his  soul. 
In  heaven-renouncing  exile,  he  endures — 
What  does  he  not,  from  lusts  opposed  in  vaia. 
And  self-reproaching  conscience !     He  forei 
The  fatal  issue  to  his  health,  fame,  peace, 
Fortune  and  dignity ;  the  loss  of  all 
That  can  ennoble  him.  and  make  frail  life. 
Short  as  it  is,  supportable.     Still  worse,        [i 
Far  worse  than  all  the  plagues,  with  which  bis 
Infect  his  happiest  moments,  he  forebodes 
Ages  of  hopeless  misery.     Future  death, 
And  death  still  tUture.     Not  a  hasty  stroke. 
Like  that  which  sends  him  to  the  dusty  grave  ^ 
But  unrepeatable  enduring  death. 
Scripture  is  still  a  trumpet  to  h'w  feats : 
What  none  can  prove  a  forgery  may  be  troc ; 
What  none  but  bad  men  wish  exploded  nraat 
That  scruple  checks  him.     Riot  b  not  loud 
Nor  drunk  enough  to  drown  it.     In  the  midsi 
Of  laughter  his  compunctions  are  sincere ; 
And  he  abhors  the  jest  by  which  he  shines. 
Remorse  begets  reform.    His  master-lust 
Falls  first  before  his  resolute  rebuke,       [eosoc*. 
And  seems  dethroned  and  vanquish 'd.     Peaet 
But  spurious  and  short-tived ;  the  puny  child 
Of  self-con^atulating  pride,  begot 
On  fancied  innocence.     Again  he  falls. 
And  fights  again ;  but  finds  his  best  tmaj 
A  presage  ominous,  portending  still 
Its  own  dislionor  by  a  worse  relapse. 
Till  Nature,  unavailing  Nature,  foil'd 
So  olt,  and  wearied  in  the  vain  attempt, 
Scofils  at  her  own  performance.     Reason  luiw 
Takes  part  with  appetite,  and  pleads  the  eausc 
Perversely,  which  of  late  she  so  condemned  .- 
With  shallow  shifts  and  old  devices,  worn 
And  tatter'd  in  the  service  of  debauch, 
CioverinjV  his  shame  from  his  olTendcd  sight. 

"  Hath  God  indeed  given  appetites  to  man. 
And  stored  the  earth  so  plenteousiy  with  oiftana 
To  gratify  the  hunger  of  his  wish ; 
Ana  doth  he  reprobate,  and  will  he  damn 
The  use  of  his  own  bounty  1  making  ftnt 
So  frail  a  kind,  and  then  enacting  taws 
So  strict,  that  less  than  perfect  must  despair  t 
Falsehood  1  which  whoso  hut  suspects  of  tnttb 
Dishonors  God,  and  makes  a  slave  of  man. 
Do  they  themselves,  who  undertake  fi>r  hire 
The  teacher's  office,  and  dispense  at  large 
Their  weekly  dole  of  edti^ing  strains, 
Attend  to  their  own  music  I  nave  they  fluth 
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In  what,  with  such  solemnity  of  tone 
And  gesture,  they  Dropound  to  our  belief? 
Nny — conduct  hath  the  loudest  tongue. 


The 


voice 


Is  but  an  instrument,  on  which  the  priest 
May  piny  what  tune  he  pleases.     In  the  deed, 
The  unequivocal,  authentic  dcv^, 
We  find  sound  argument,  we  read  the  heart." 

Such  reasonings  (if  that  name  must  needs  be- 
To  excuses  in  which  reason  has  no  part)    [long 
Serve  to  compose  a  spirit  well  inclined 
To  live  on  terms  of  amity  with  vice, 
And  sin  without  disturbance.    Often  urged, 
(As  oiVen  as  libidinous  discourse 
Exhausted,  he  resorts  to  solemn  themes 
Of  theological  and  grave  import) 
They  giiin  at  last  his  unreserved  assent ; 
Till,  harden'd  his  heart's  temner  in  the  forge 
Of  lust,  and  on  the  anvil  of  despair,  fmoyes 

He  slights  the  strokes  o(  conscience.     Nothing 
Or  nothing  much,  his  constancy  in  ill ; 
Vain  tampering  has  but  foster  u  his  disease ; 
Tis  desperate,  and  he  sleeps  tbe  sleep  of  death. 
Haste  now,  philosopher,  and  set  him  free. 
Charm  the  deaf  serpent  wisely.     Make  him  hear 
Of  rectitude  and  fitness,  moral  truth 
How  lovoly,  and  the  moral  sense  how  sure, 
Consulted  and  obeyed,  to  miide  his  steps 
Oirtfctly  to  the  first  and  only  fair. 
Spare  not  in  such  a  cause.     Spend  all  the  powers 
Of  rant  and  rhapsody  in  virtue's  praise : 
Be  roost  sublimely  good,  verbosely  grand. 
And  with  poetic  trappings  j^ace  thy  prose, 
Till  it  outmantle  all  the  pnde  of  verse. — 
Ah.  tinkUng  cjmbal,  anu  high-sounding  brass, 
Smitten  in  vam !  such  music  cannot  charm 
The  eclipse  that  intercepts  truth's  heavenly  beam, 
And  chiUa  and  darkens  a  wide  wandering  soul. 
The  STILL  SMALL  YOiCB  is  Wanted.     He  must 

■peak, 
Whose  word  leaps  forth  at  once  to  its  efiect; 
Who  calls  for  thinzs  that  are  not,  and  they  come. 

Grace  makes  the  slave  a  freeman.     'Tis  a 
change 
That  turns  to  ridicule  the  turgid  speech 
And  stHtely  tone  of  moraUsts,  who  boast, 
As  if,  like  him  of  fabulous  renown, 
They  hud  indeed  ability  to  smooth 
The  shag  of  savage  nature,  and  were  each 
An  Orpheus,  and  omnipotent  in  song. 
But  transformation  of  apostate  man 
From  Ibol  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine, 
Is  work  for  Him  that  made  him.     He  alone, 
And  He  by  means  in  philosophic  eyes 
Trivial  and  worthy  of  disdain,  achieves 
The  wonder;  humanizing  what  is  brute 
In  the  lost  kind,  extracting  from  the  lips 
Of  asps  their  venom,  overpowering  strength 
By  weakness,  and  hostility  by  love. 

Patriotjt  have  toil'd.  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly ;  and  their  d('cds,  us  tluy  deserve, 
Receive  proud  recompt-niie.     We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    Th<;  historic  muse, 
Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn, 
€Kvea  bond  in  stone  and  ever-durinff  brass 
To  guuni  them  and  to  immortulize  her  trust : 
But  fairer  wreaths  are  due,  though  never  paid, 
To  those  who  postfd  at  the  shrine  ol'  Truth, 
Have  fallen  in  her  defence.     A  patriot's  blood, 
Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed, 
And  lof  a  tiioe  ensure  to  his  loved  Uud, 


The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws ; 

But  martjrrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize, 

And  win  it  with  more  pain.    Their  blood  is  shed 

In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim — 

Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth. 

To  walk  with  Ood,  to  be  divinely  firee. 

To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies. 

Yet  few  remember  them.    They  lived  unknown 

Till  Persecution  dragg'd  them  into  fame, 

And  chased  them  up  to  heaven.    Their  ashes  flew 

— No  marble  tells  us  whither.     With  their  names 

No  bard  embalms  and  sanctifies  his  song : 

And  history,  so  warm  on  meaner  themes, 

Is  cold  on  this.     Sbe  execrates  indeed 

The  tyranny  that  doom'd  them  to  the  fire, 

But  gives  the  glorious  sufierers  Uttle  praise.* 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  fVee, 
And  all  nre  slaves  beside.    There's  not  a  chain 
That  hellish  foes,  confederate  for  his  harm. 
Can  wind  around  him,  but  he  casts  it  off 
With  as  much  ease  as  Saaison  his  green  withes. 
He  looks  abroad  into  the  varied  field 
Of  nature,  and,  though  poor  perhaps,  compared 
With  those  whose  mansions  glitter  in  his  sight, 
Calls  the  delightful  scenery  all  his  own. 
His  are  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 
And  the  resplendent  rivers.     His  to  enjoy 
With  a  propriety  that  none  can  {&{. 
But  who,  with  fihal  confidence  inspired, 
Con  hit  to  heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye, 
And  smiling  say — "  My  Father  made  them  all  I" 
Are  they  not  his  by  a  peculiar  right, 
And  by  an  emphasis  of  interest  nis, 
Whose  eye  they  fill  with  tears  of  holy  joy. 
Whose  heart  with  praise,  and  whose  exalted  mind 
With  worthy  thoughts  of  that  unwearied  love 
That  plann  d,  and  built,  and  still  upholds  a  work! 
So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man  1 
Yes— ye  may  fill  your  garners,  ye  that  reap 
The  loaded  soil,  and  ye  may  waste  much  ^M>d 
In  senseless  riot ;  but  ye  will  not  find 
In  feast  or  in  the  chose,  in  song  or  dance, 
A  liberty  Uke  his  who,  unimpeach'd 
Of  usurpation,  and  to  no  man's  wrong, 
Appropnates  nature  as  his  Father's  work, 
And  has  a  richer  use  of  yours  than  you. 
He  is  indeed  a  freeman,  free  by  birth 
Of  no  mean  city  ;  plann'd  or  e'er  the  hills 
Were  built,  the  fountains  open'd,  or  the  sea 
With  all  his  roaring  multitude  of  waves. 
His  freedom  is  the  some  in  every  state  ; 
And  no  condition  oi'  this  changeAiI  life, 
So  manifold  in  cares,  whose  every  day 
Brings  its  own  evil  with  it.  makes  it  less : 
For  he  has  wings  that  neither  sickness,  pain, 
Nor  penury,  can  cripple  or  confine. 
No  nook  so  narrow  but  he  spreads  them  there 
With  ease,  and  i:*  at  lartrc.      The  oppressor  holds 
His  body  bound  ;  but  knows  not  what  a  range 
His  spint  takes,  unronscious  of  a  chain ; 
And  that  to  bind  huii  is  a  vuin  attempt, 
Whom  God  delights  in  and  in  whom  he  dwells. 

Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  if  thou  wouldst 
His  works.  Admitted  once  to  his  embrace,  [taste 
Thou  shalt  perceive  that  thou  was  bhnd  before ; 
Thine  eyes  shall  be  instructed  ;  and  thine  heart. 
Made  pure,  shall  relish,  with  divine  delight 
'  rill  then  unfelt,  what  hands  divine  have  wrought. 
Brutes  graze  the  mountain-top,  with  faces  prone. 
And  eyes  intent  upon  the  scanty  herb 

*8eeHama. 
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It  yields  them ;  or,  recumbent  on  Hs  brow, 
Ruminate  heedless  of  the  scene  outspread 
Beneath,  beyond,  and  stretching  far  away 
From  inland  regions  to  the  distant  main. 
Man  views  it,  and  admires ;  but  rests  content 
With  what  he  views.    The  landscape  has  his 

praise, 
But  not  its  Author.    Unconcem'd  who  form'd 
The  paradise  he  sees,  he  finds  it  such, 
And,  such  well  pleased  to  find  it,  asks  no  more. 
Not  so  the  mind  that  has  been  touch'd  from 

Heaven, 
And  in  the  school  of  sacred  wisdom  taught 
To  read  his  wonders  in  whose  thought  the  world, 
Fair  as  it  is,  existed  ere  it  was. 
Not  for  its  own  sake  merely,  but  for  his 
Much  more  who  fashion 'd  it.  he  gives  it  praise ; 
Praise  that,  from  earth  resulting,  as  it  ought, 
To  earth's  acknowledged  sovereign,  finds  at  once 
Its  only  just  proprietor  in  Him. 
The  soul  that  sees  him  or  receives  sublimed 
New  faculties,  or  learns  at  least  to  employ 
More  worthily  the  powers  she  own'd  before, 
Discerns  in  all  things  what,  with  stupid  gaze 
Of  ignorance,  till  then  she  overlook'u, 
A  ray  of  heavenly  light,  ffilding  all  forms 
Terrestrial  in  the  vast  and  the  minute; 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God, 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing, 
And  wheels  his  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds. 
Much  conversant  with  Heaven,  she  often  holds 
With  those  fair  ministers  of  light  to  man, 
That  nightly  fill  the  skies  with  silent  pomp,  [they 
Sweet  conference.     Inquires  what  strains  were 
With  which  heaven  rang,  when  every  star,  in 
To  gratuiate  the  new-created  earth,  [haste 

Sent  forth  a  voice,  and  all  the  sons  of  Qoa 
Shouted  for  joy.— "  Tell  me,  ye  shining  hosts, 
That  navigate  a  sea  that  knows  no  storms, 
Beneath  a  vault  unsulUed  with  a  cloud. 
If  from  vour  elevation,  whence  ye  view 
Distinctly  scenes  invisible  to  man. 
And  systems  of  whose  birth  no  tidings  yet 
Have  reach 'd  this  nether  world,  ye  spy  a  race 
Favor'd  as  ours ;  transgressors  from  the  womb, 
And  hasting  to  a  grave,  yet  doom'd  to  rise. 
And  to  possess  a  brighter  heaven  than  yours  1 
As  one  who  long  detained  on  foreign  shores 
Pants  to  return,  and  when  he  sees  afar    [rocks. 
His    country's    weather- bleach'd   and    batter'd 
From  the  green  wave  emerginff.  darts  an  eye 
Radiant  with  joy  towards  the  nippy  land ; 
So  I  with  animated  hopes  behold. 
And  many  an  aching  wish,  your  beamy  fires, 
That  show  like  beacons  in  the  blue  abyss. 
Ordain 'd  to  guide  the  embodied  spirit  home 
From  toilsome  life  to  never-ending  rest. 
Love  kindles  as  I  gaze.    I  feel  desires 
That  give  assurance  of  their  own  success. 
And  Uiat,  infused   from  Heaven,  must  thither 
tend." 
So  reads  he  nature,  whom  the  lamp  of  truth 
Uluoiinates.    Thy  lamp,  mysterious  Word  ! 
Which  whoso  sees  no  longer  wanders  lost. 
With  intellects  bemazed  in  endless  doubt, 
But  runs  the  road  of  wisdom.    Thou  hast  built, 
With  means  that  were  not  till  by  thee  employ 'd, 
Worlds  that  had  never  been  hadst  thou  in  strength 
Been  less,  or  less  benevolent  than  strong. 
They  are  thy  witnesses,  who  speak  thy  power 
And  goodness  infinite,  but  speak  in  ears 
That  near  not,  or  receive  not  their  report. 


In  vain  thy  creatorea  testify  of  thee. 
Till  thou  proclaim  thyself.    Their*  is  indc^ 
A  teaching  voice ;  but  'tis  the  praise  of  Uiiue 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  pr<jmpt  to  lean 
And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  it»  use. 
Till  thou  art  heard,  imaginations  vain 
Possess  the  heart,  and  fables  false  as  heU, 
Yet,  deem'd  oracular,  lure  down  to  death 
The  uninform'd,  and  heedless  souls  of  mcA. 
We  give  to  chance.  bUnd  chance,  ourselves  m 
The  glory  of  thy  work ;  which  yet  appears  [  bbftJ. 
Perfect  and  unimpeachable  of  blame. 
Challen^ng  human  scrutiny,  and  proved 
Then  skilful  most  when  most  severely  judf^cd. 
But  chance  is  not ;  or  is  not  where  thou  ret^'st; 
Thy  providence  forbids  that  fickle  power 
nt  power  she  be  that  works  but  to  conlbttiHl) 
To  mix  her  wild  vagaries  with  thy  laws. 
Yet  thus  we  dote,  refusing  while  we  can 
Instruction,  and  inventing  to  ourselves       [^^e^pi 
Oods  such  as  guilt  makes  welcome ;  gods  tkst 
Or  disregard  our  foUies.  or  that  sit 
Amused  spectators  of  this  bustling  stage. 
Thee  we  reject,  unable  to  abide 
Thy  purity;  till  pure  as  thou  art  pore: 
Made  such  by  thee,  we  love  thee  lor  that  eanso, 
For  which  we  shunn'd  and  hated  thee  belbfo. 
Then  we  ore  free.     Then  Ubcrty.  like  day. 
Breaks  on  the  soul,  and  by  a  flash  from  oeavsD 
Fires  all  the  faculties  with  glorious  joy. 
A  voice  is  beard  that  mortal  ears  hear  not,  [eoaf. 
Till  thou  hast  touch'd  them;  'tis  the  voice  oi 
A  loud  Hosanna  sent  from  all  thy  works ; 
Which  he  that  hears  it  with  a  shout  repeats. 
And  adds  his  rapture  to  the  general  praise. 
In  that  blest  moment  Nature,  throwing  wide 
Her  veil  opaque,  discloses  with  a  smile 
The  author  of  her  beauties,  who,  retired 
Behind  his  own  creation,  works  uns^n 
By  the  impure,  and  hears  his  power  denied. 
Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  ffiinds. 
Their  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  Word  I 
From  thee  departing,  they  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random  without  nonor  hope,  or  peace. 
From  thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  hfe  of  maA, 
His  high  endeavor,  and  bis  g|lad  success^ 
His  strength  to  sufler,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But.  O  thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good. 
Thou  art  of  all  ihy  girts  thyself  the  crown ! 
Give  what  thou  canst  without  thee  we  are  poor; 
And  with  thee  rich,  take  what  thou  wilt  away. 
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There  is  m  soub  a  empathy  with  sounds; 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitch'd  the  ear  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brisk,  or  grave : 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 
How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  belJs, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  catlence  sweet,  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on  I 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
^Vhere  Memory  slept.     Wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs, 
And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 
8uch  comprehensive  views  the  spirit  takes, 
That  in  a  few  short  moments  I  retrace 
(As  in  a  map  the  voyager  his  course) 
The  windings  of  my  way  through  many  years. 
Short  as  in  retrospect  the  journey  seems, 
It  seem'd  not  alwajrs  short ;  the  rug^ged  path. 
And  prospect  oil  so  dreary  and  forlorn, 
Moved  many  a  sigh  at  its  disheartening  length. 
Vet,  feeling  present  evils,  while  the  pa^ 
Faintly  impress  the  mind,  or  not  at  all, 
How  readily  we  wish  time  spent  revoked, 
That  we  might  try  the  ground  again,  where  once 
(Through  inexperience,  as  we  now  perceive) 
We  miss'd  that  happiness  we  might  nave  found ! 
Some  friend  u  gone,  perhaps  his  son's  best  friend, 
A  father,  whose  authority,  in  show 
When  most  severe,  and  mustering  all  its  force. 
Was  but  the  graver  countenance  of  love :  [lower, 
Who«e  favor,  like  the  clouds  of  spring,  might 
And  utter  now  and  then  an  awAi)  voice. 
But  had  a  blessing  in  its  darkest  frown, 
Threatening  at  once  and  nourishing  the  plant. 
We  loved,  but  not  enough,  the  gentle  hand 
That  reared  us.    At  a  thoughtless  age,  allured 
By  every  gilded  folly,  we  renounced 
His  sheltering  side,  and  wilfully  forewent 
That  converse,  which  we  now  in  vain  regret, 
How  gladly  would  the  man  recall  to  life 
The  boy's  neglected  sire !  a  mother  too, 
That  softer  Unend,  perhaps  more  gladly  still. 
Might  he  demand  tnem  at  the  gates  of  death. 
Sorrow  has,  since  lUey  went,  subdued  and  tamed 
The  playful  humor;  he  could  now  endure 
(Himself  grown  sober  in  the  vale  of  tears) 
And  feel  a  parent's  presence  no  restraint 
But  not  to  understand  a  treasure's  worth 
Till  time  has  stolen  away  the  slighted  good, 
la  cause  of  half  the  poverty  we  feel, 
And  makes  the  world  the  wilderness  it  is. 
The  few  that  pray  at  all  pray  oft  amiss,     [hold, 
And,  seeking  grace  to  improve  the  prbe  they 
Would  urge  a  wi8<;r  suit  than  askin?  more. 

The  nij^t  was  winter  in  his  roughest  mood ; 
Th«  morning  sharp  and  clear.    But  now  at  noon 
Upon  the  southern  side  of  the  slant  hills. 
And  where  the  woods  fence  off  the  northern  blast, 
The  season  stniles,  resigning  all  its  rage, 
And  has  the  warmth  ot  May.    The  vault  is  blue 
Without  a  cloud,  and  white  without  a  speck 
The  daxxUng  splendor  of  the  scene  below. 
Again  the  karmony  cones  o'er  the  vale ; 


And  throuffh  the  trees  I  view  the  embattled  tower 
Whence  all  the  music.    I  again  perceive 
The  soothing  influence  of  the  wafted  strains, 
And  settle  in  soft  musings  as  I  tread 
The  walk,  still  verdant,  under  oaks  and  elme. 
Whose  outspread  branches  overarch  the  glade. 
The  roof  though  moveable  through  all  its  length 
As  the  wind  sways  it,  has  yet  well  sufficed. 
And,  intercepting  in  their  silent  fall 
The  frequent  flakes,  has  kept  a  path  for  me. 
No  noise  is  here,  or  none  that  hmders  thought 
The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 
With  slender  notes,   and  more  that  half  sup- 

press'd : 
Pleased  with  his  solitude,  and  flitting  light 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  shakes 
From  many  a  twig  the  pendent  drops  of  ioe, 
That  tinkle  in  the  wither'd  leaves  below. 
Stillness,  accompanied  with  sounds  so  soft, 
Charms  more  than  silence.     Meditation  here 
May  think  down  hours  to  moments.    Here  the 
May  give  a  useful  lesson  to  the  head,        [heart 
And  Learning  wiser  grrow  without  his  hooka 
^nowled^e  and  Wisdom,  far  from  being  one, 
Have  oft  tmies  no  connexion.    Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men } 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 
Knowledge,  a  rude  unprofitable  mass. 
The  mere  materials  with  which  Wisdom  builds, 
Till  smooth'd,   and  squared,   and  fitted  to  its 

place, 
Does  but  encumber  whom  it  seems  to  enrich. 
Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has   leam'd  so 

much; 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  morey 
Books  are  not  seldom  talismans  and  spells,* 
By  which  the  ma^c  art  of  shrewder  wits 
Holds  an  unthinking  multitude  enthrall'd. 
Some  to  the  fascination  of  a  name  [style 

Surrender  judgment  hoodwink'd.      Some  the 
Infatuates,  and  through  labyrinth  and  wLlds 
Of  error  leads  them,  by  a  tune  entranced. 
While  sloth  seduces  more,  too  weak  to  bear 
The  insupportable  fatigue  of  thought, 
And  swallowing  therefore  without  pause  or  choiea 
The  total  grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all. 
But  trees,  and  rivulets  whose  rapid  course 
Defies  the  check  of  winter,  haunts  of  deer, 
And  sheepwalks  populous  with  bleating  lambs, 
And  lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 
Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  haw* 

thorn  root, 
Deceive  no  student.     Wisdom  there,  and  truth, 
Not  shy,  as  in  the  world,  and  to  be  won 
By  slow  stUicitation,  seize  at  once 
The  roving  thought,  and  fix  it  on  themselves. 

What  prodigies  can  power  divine  perform 
More  grand  than  it  produces  year  by  year, 
And  all  in  sight  of  inattentive  man  f 
Familiar  with  the  eflect,  we  slight  the  cause, 
And  in  the  constancy  of  nature's  course, 
The  regular  return  of  genial  months, 
And  renovation  of  a  faded  world. 
See  nought  to  wonder  at     Should  Gh)d  again, 
As  once  m  Gibeon,  interrupt  the  race 
Of  the  undeviating  and  punctual  sun,  [less 

How  would  the  world  admire!  but  speaks  il 
An  agency  divine,  to  make  him  know 
His  moment  when  to  sink  and  when  to 
Age  after  age,  than  to  arrest  his  cotuse  1 
All  we  behold  b  miracle ;  but,  seea 
So  duly,  all  is  miracle  in  vain. 
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That  leads  the  dance  a  suaunonn  to  be  gay, 
Though  wild  their  strange  vagaries,  and  ancouth 
Their  efforts,  yet  resolved  with  one  consent 
To  give  sach  act  and  utterance  an  tiiey  may 
To  ecstacy  too  big  to  be  suppressed — 


I  V 


t         w"M 


The  lion  tells  him — i  am  monarch  here  ! 
And.  if  he  spare  him.  spares  him  on  the  terms 
or  royal  mercy,  and  through  generous  scorn 
To  rend  a  victim  trembling  at  nu  foot. 
In  measure,  as  by  force  ot  instinct  drawn. 
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Or  bj  nee  MBit  J  constnun'd,  thej  fire 
Dependent  upon  man ;  thoae  in  hk  fields, 
These  at  hk  crib,  and  aome  beneath  his  roof; 
They  prore  too  often  at  how  dear  a  rate 
He  sells  protection.     Witness  at  his  foot 
The  spojuel  during  for  some  Yenial  faolt, 
Under  dissection  of  the  knotted  scourge ; 
Witness  the  patient  ox,  with  stripes  and  yelb 
Driven  to  the  slaughter,  goaded  as  he  runs, 
To  madness ;  while  the  savage  at  his  heeb 
Laughs  at  the  sufferer's  fury,  spent 
Upon  the  guiltless  passenger  o'erthrown. 
He  too  is  witness,  noblest  of  the  train 
That  wait  on  man,  the  flight  performing  horse : 
With  unsuspecting  readiness  ne  takes 
His  murderer  on  his  back,  and,  posh'd  all  day, 
With  bleeding  sides  and  flanks  that  heave  for 
To  the  far  distant  goal,  arrives  and  dies.       [life, 
So  tittle  mercy  shows  who  needs  so  much ! 
Does  law  so  jealous  in  the  cause  of  man. 
Denounce  no  doom  on  the  delinquent  1     None. 
He  Uves,  and  o'er  his  brimming  beaker  boasts 
(As  if  barbarity  were  high  desert) 
The  ingbrious  feat,  and  clamorous  in  praise 
Of  the  poor  brute,  seems  wisely  to  suppose 
The  honors  of  his  matchless  horM  his  own. 
But  many  a  crime  deem'd  innocent  on  earth 
Is  registered  in  heaven ;  and  these  no  doubt 
Have  each  their  record,  with  a  curse  annex 'd. 
Man  may  dismiss  compassion  from  his  hearty 
But  (Sod  will  never.    When  he  charged  the  Jew 
To  assist  his  foe's  down- fallen  beast  to  rise ; 
And  whence  bush-exploring  boy  that  seized 
The  young,  to  let  the  parent  bird  go  free ; 
Proved  he  not  plainly  that  his  meaner  works 
Are  yet  his  care,  and  have  an  interest  all, 
All,  m  the  univerMil  Father's  love  1 
On  Noah,  and  in  him  on  all  mankind, 
The  charter  was  conferr'd,  by  which  we  hold 
The  flesh  of  animals  in  fee,  and  claim 
O'er  all  we  feed  on  power  of  Ufe  and  death. 
But  read  the  instrument,  and  mark  it  well : 
The  oppression  of  a  tyrannous  control 
Can  find  no  warrant  there.   Peed  then,  and  yield 
Thanks  for  thy  food.    Carnivorous  through  sin, 
Feed  on  the  slain,  but  spare  the  living  brute ! 

The  Governor  of  all,  himself  to  all 
So  bountiful,  in  whose  attentive  ear 
The  unfledged  raven  and  the  Uon's  whelp 
Plead  not  in  vain  for  pity  on  the  pangs 
Of  hun^r  unassuaged,  has  interposed 
Not  seldom,  his  avenging  arm  to  smite 
The  injurious  trampler  upon  Nature's  law. 
That  claims  forbearance  even  for  a  brute. 
He  hates  the  hardness  of  a  Balaam's  heart ; 
And.  prophet  as  he  was,  he  might  not  strike 
The  blameless  animal,  without  rebuke. 
On  which  he  rode.     Her  opportune  offence 
Saved  him,  or  the  unrelenting  seer  had  died. 
He  sees  that  human  equity  is  slack 
To  interfere,  though  in  so  just  a  cause ; 
And  makes  the  task  his  own.     Inspiring  dumb 
And  helpless  victims  with  a  sense  so  keen 
Of  injufV,  with  such  knowledge  of  their  strength, 
And  such  sagacity  to  take  revenge, 
That  od  the  oeast  has  seem'd  to  judge  the  man. 
An  ancient,  not  a  legendary  tale. 
By  one  of  sound  intelligence  rehearsed, 
(If  such  who  plead  for  Providence  may  seem 
In  modem  eyes  )  shall  make  the  doctnne  clear. 

Where  England,  stretch'd  towards  the  setting 
son, 


Narrow  and  Im^,  o*criooks  the 
Dweh  young  MisagBthas;  a  sooraer  he 
Of  God  and  goodness  atheist  in  oalent. 
Vicious  in  act  in  temper  savage>tefoe. 
He  journey 'd ;  and  his  chance  was  as  he 
To  join  a  traveller,  of  far  different  doCc, 
Bvander,  famed  for  piety,  fbr  years 
Deserving  honor,  but  for  wisdom  mere. 
Fame  had  not  left  the  venerable  man 
A  stranger  to  the  manners  of  the  youth. 
Whose  mce  too  was  familiar  to  hk  rirw. 
Their  way  was  on  the  margin  of  the  land. 
O'er  the  green  summit  of  the  rocks,  whose 
Beats  bi^  the  roaring  surge,  acuoe  heaod 

hi^. 
The  chanty  that  warm'd  hk  heart  wits 
At  sight  of  the  man  monster.    With  a 
Genue,  and  affable,  and  fbU  of  grace. 
As  fearfbl  of  offending  whom  he  wish'd 
Much  to  persuade  he  plied  hk  ear  with  tiiitte 
Not  harshly  thunder'd  ibrth,  or  rudely  prcas'd. 
But,  tike  his  purpose,  gracious,  kind,  and  i 
"And  dost  thou  dream."  the  impenetrable  . 
Exclaimed.  ''  that  me  the  lullabies  of  age, 
And  fantasies  of  dotards  such  as  thou. 
Can  cheat,  or  move  a  moment's  ffcar  in  me  1 
Mark  now  the  proof  I  give  thre.  that  the  brava 
Need  no  such  aids  as  superstition  lends. 
To  steel  their  hearts  against  the  dread  of  death.** 
He  spoke,  and  to  the  precipice  at  hand 
Push  d  with  a  madman's  niry.     Fancy  shrinka, 
And  the  blood  thrills  and  curdles  at  the  thought 
Of  such  a  gulf  as  he  desi^'d  hk  grave. 
But  though  the  felon  on  hk  back  could  dare 
The  dreadful  leap,  more  rational,  hk  steed 
Declined  the  death,  and  wheeting  swiiUy  roood. 
Or  e'er  hk  hoof  had  preas'd  the  crumbling  vcrga. 
Baffled  hk  rider,  saved  against  his  will 
The  frenzy  of  (he  brain  may  be  redreas'd 
By  medicine  well  apptied,  but  without  grace 
The  heart  8  insanity  admits  no  cure. 
Enraged  the  more  by  what  might  have  relboa'd 
Hk  horrible  intent,  again  he  sought 
Destruction  with  a  zeal  to  be  destroy'd, 
With  sounding  whip,  and  rowek  dyed  in  blood. 
But  still  in  vain.    The  Providence  that  meant 
A  longer  date  to  the  far  nobler  beast, 
Spared  yet  again  the  ignobler  for  hk  sake. 
And  now,  hk  prowess  proved,  and  hk  sincere 
Incurable  obduracy  evmoed,  [eam'd 

Hk  rage  grew  cool ;  and  pleased  perhaps  to  hava 
So  cheaply  the  renown  of  that  attempt. 
With  looks  of  some  complacence  he  resumed 
Hk  road,  deriding  much  the  blank  amaze 
Of  good  Evander,  still  where  he  was  left 
Fiz'd  motionless,  and  petrified  with  dread. 
So  on  they  fared.     Discourse  on  other  tKi>m*<^ 
Ensuing  seem'd  to  obUteratc  the  past; 
And  tamer  far  for  so  much  fury  shown, 
(As  k  the  course  of  rash  and  fieiy  men.^ 
The  rude  companion  smiled,  as  if  transfocm'd. 
But  'twas  a  transient  calm.    A  storm  was  ikoar, 
An  unsuspected  storm.     Hk  hour  was  come 
The  impious  challenger  of  power  divine  [wrath, 
Was  now  to  learn  that  Heaven,  though  alow  to 
Is  never  with  impunity  defied. 
Hk  horse,  as  he  had  caught  hk  masters  mood, 
Snorting,  and  starting  into  sudden  ruate^ 
Unbidden,  and  not  now  to  be  controlTd, 
Rush'd  to  the  cliff,  and,  having  rcach'd  it. 
At  once  the  shock  unseated  him :  he  flew 
Sheer  o'er  the  craggy  barrier ;  and,  *««in^rff^ 
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Deep  in  the  flood,  foand,  when  he  sought  it  not, 
The  death  he  had  deserved,  and  died  alone. 
So  Ood  wroaght  double  justice ;  made  the  fool 
The  victim  of  his  own  tremendous  choice, 
And  taught  a  brute  the  way  to  safe  revenge. 

I  would  not  enter  on  mj  list  of  friends  [sense, 
(Though  graced  with  polish'd  manners  and  fine 
.Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path : 
But  he  that  has  humanity,  forewarn'a, 
Will  tread  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  liv^. 
The  creeping  vermin,  loathso.ne  to  the  sight, 
AntI  charged  perhaps  with  venom,  that  intrudes, 
A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes 
Sacred  to  neatness,  and  repose,  the  alcove. 
The  chamber,  or  refectory,  may  die : 
•  A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 
Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 
And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air, 
Or  taKe  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field : 
There  they  are  privileged ;  ami  he  that  hunts 
Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong, 
Disturbs  the  economy  oi  Nature's  realm, 
Who,  when  she  form'd,  designed  them  an  abode. 
•     The  sum  is  this.     If  man's  convenience,  health, 
Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 
Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 
Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are, 
As  fVee  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 
As  Gk>d  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 
Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 
Ye  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 
To  love  it  too.    The  spring-time  of  our  years 
Is  soon  dishonor'd  anu  denied  in  most, 
By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 
T^  check  them.     But,  alas !  none  sooner  shoots, 
If  unrestrained,  into  luxuriant  growth, 
Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 
Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  limitation  ot'  its  act. 
By  which  Heaven  moves  in  pardoning  guilty  man ; 
And  he  that  shows  none,  bein?  ripe  in  years, 
And  conscious  of  the  outraj^e  ae  commits. 
Shall  seek  it  and  not  find  it  in  his  turn. 

Disttnguidh'd  much  by  reason,  and  still  more 
By  our  capacity  of  grace  divine. 
From  creatures  that  exist  but  for  our  sake, 
Which  having  served  us,  perish,  we  are  held 
Accountable  ;  and  God.  some  future  day, 
Will  reckon  with  us  roundly  for  the  abuse 
Of  what  be  deems  no  mean  or  trivial  trust. 
Superior  as  we  are,  they  yet  depend 
Not  more  on  human  help  than  we  on  theirs. 
Their  Strength  or  speed,  or  vigilance,  were  given 
In  aid  ot'  our  defects.     In  some  are  tbund 
Such  teachable  and  apprehensive  parts, 
That  man's  attainments  in  his  own  concerns, 
Match'd  with  the  expertness  of  the  brutes  in 

their*, 
Are  otUitocs  vanquish'd  and  thrown  far  behind. 
Some  show  that  nice  sfi^acity  of  smell 
And  read  with  mich  discernment  in  the  port 
And  fijture  of  tlie  man,  \m  secret  aim, 
That  o.t  we  owe  our  sufely  to  a  skill 
We  could  not  I'^acli  and  must  dfispair  to  learn. 
But  learn  we  mijiht  if  not  too  proud  to  stoop 
To  quudrupcd  insirui'tors  many  a  good 
And  useful  quuhly  und  virtue  too 
Rarelr  exeniplilied  atnon*r  our'*rlvc8 — 
Attachment  never  to  be  wean'd  or  changed 


By  any  change  of  fortune ;  proof  alike 
Against  un kindness,  absence,  and  neglect; 
Fidelity,  that  neither  bribe  nor  threat 
Can  move  or  warp ;  and  gratitude  for  small, 
And  trivial  favore.  lasting  as  the  life 
And  glistening  even  in  the  dying  eye. 

Man  praises  man.    Desert  in  arts  or  armt 
Wins  public  honor ;  and  ten  thousand  sit 
Patiently  present  at  a  sacred  song, 
Commemoration-mad  ;  content  to  hear 

S\  wonderful  effect  of  music's  power  I) 
essiah's  eulogy  tor  Handel's  sake. 
But  less  methinks,  than  sacrilege  might  serve — 
(For  was  it  less,  what  heathen  would  liave  dared 
To  strip  Jove's  statue  of  his  oaken  wreath, 
And  hang  it  up  in  honor  of  a  man  1) 
Much  less  might  serve,  when  all  that  we  design 
It  but  to  grati^  an  itching  ear, 
And  give  the  day  to  a  musician's  praise. 
Remember  Handel  1     Who  that  was  not  bom 
Deaf  as  the  dead  to  harmony,  forgets, 
Or  can,  the  more  than  Homer  of  his  age  1 
Yes — we  remember  him ;  and  while  we  praise 
A  talent  so  divine  remember  too 
That  His  most  holy  book,  from  whom  it  came. 
Was  never  meant,  was  never  used  before, 
To  buckram  out  the  memory  of  a  man. 
But  hush  ! — the  muse  perhaps  is  too  severe ; 
And,  with  a  gravity  beyond  the  size 
And  measure  of  the  offence  rebukes  a  deed' 
Less  impious  tlian  absurd,  and  owing  more 
To  want  of  judgment  than  to  wrong  design. 
So  in  the  chapel  of  old  Ely  House,  [third, 

When  wandering  Charles,  who  meant  to  be  the 
Had  fied  fVom  William,  and  the  news  was  fresh, 
The  simple  clerk  but  loyal,  did  announce. 
And  eke  did  rear  right  merrily,  two  staves, 


The  idol  of  our  worship  while  he  lived 

The  god  of  our  idolatry  once  more. 

Shall  have  its  altar;  and  the  world  shall  go 

In  pilgrimage  to  bow  before  his  shrine. 

The  theatre,  too  small,  shall  suffocate 

Its  squeezed  contents  and  more  than  it  admits 

Shall  sigh  at  their  exclusion,  and  return 

Ungratined :  for  there  some  noble  lord     [bunch, 

Shall  stuff  his  shoulders  with  king  Richard's 

Or  wrap  himself  in  Hamlet's  inky  cloak,  [stare, 

And  strut  and  storm  and  straddle,  stamp  and 

To  show  the  world  how  Qarrick  did  not  act — 

For  Garrick  was  a  worshipper  himself; 

He  drew  the  litur^ry,  and  tramed  the  rites 

And  solemn  ceremonial  of  the  day, 

And  call'd  the  world  to  worship  on  the  banks 

Of  Avon,  famed  in  song.     Ah.  pleasant  proof 

That  piety  had  still  in  human  hearts 

Some  place,  a  spark  or  two  not  yet  extinct. 

The  mulberry-tree  was    hung  with    blooming 

wreaths ; 
The  mulberry-tree  stood  centre  of  the  dance ; 
The  mulberry-tree  was  hyain'd  with  dulcet  airs; 
And  from  his  touchwood  trunk  the  mulberry-tree 
Supplied  such  relics  as  devotion  holds 
Still  sacred,  and  preserves  with  pious  care. 
So  'twas  a  hallow'd  time  :  decorum  reign'd, 
And  mirth  without  offence.     No  few  retum'd, 
Doubtless  much  edified,  and  all  refrcsh'd. 
— Man  praises  man.     The  rabble  all  alive. 
Prom  tippling  benches,  cellars,  stalls,  and  styet, 
Swarm  m  the  streets.    The  statesman  of  the  daf 
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A  pcMupous  and  slow-movinff  pageant,  comes. 
Some  shout  him,  and  some  hang  upon  his  car, 
To  gaze  in  his  eyes,  and  bless  hmi.    Maidens 

wave 
Hieir  kerchiefii,  and  old  women  weep  for  joy ; 
While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorse 
The  gilded  equipage,  and  turning  loose 
His  steeds,  usurp  a  place  they  well  deserve. 
Why  1  what  has  charm'd  them  1     Hath  he  saved 

the  state  1 
No.     Doth  he  purpose  its  salvation  1    Vio. 
Enchanting  novelty,  that  moon  at  full, 
That  finds  out  every  crevice  of  the  head 
That  is  not  sound  and  perfect,  hath  in  theirs 
Wrought  this  disturbance.     But  the  wane  is  near 
And  his  own  cattle  must  suffice  him  soon. 
Thus  idly  do  we  waste  the  breath  of  praise, 
And  dedicate  a  tribute  in  its  use 
And  just  direction  sacred,  to  a  thing 
Doom'd  to  the  dust,  or  lodged  already  there. 
Encomium  in  old  time  was  poet  s  work ; 
But  poets,  having  lavishly  long  since 
Exhausted  all  materials  of  the  art, 
The  task  now  falls  into  the  public  hand  ; 
And  I,  contented  with  an  humble  theme, 
Have  pour'd  my  stream  of  panegyric  down 
The  vale  of  Nature,  where  it  creeps  and  winds 
Among  her  lovely  works  with  a  secure 
And  unambitious  course,  reflecting  clear, 
If  not  the  virtues,  yet  the  worth,  of  brutes. 
And  I  am  recompensed,  and  deem  the  toils 
Of  poetry  not  lost,  if  verse  of  mine 
May  stand  between  an  animal  and  woe, 
And  teach  one  tyrant  pity  for  his  drudge. 

The  CToans  of  Nature  in  this  nether  world. 
Which  heaven  has  heard  for  ages,  have  an  end. 
Foretold  by  prophets,  and  by  poets  sun^. 
Whose  fire  was  kindled  at  toe  prophfts  lamp, 
The  time  of  rest,  the  promised  sabbath,  comes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  sorrow  have  well  nigh 
Pulfiird  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  a  sinful  world  ;  and  what  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  o(  human  things 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea 
Before  a  calm,  that  rocks  itself  to  rest ; 
For  He,  whose  car  the  winds  are.  and  the  clouds 
The  dust  that  waits  upon  his  sultry  march. 
When  sin  hath  moved  him,  and  his  wrath  is  hot, 
Shall  visit  earth  in  mercy ;  shall  descend 
Propitious  in  his  chariot  paved  with  love ; 
Ana  what  his  storms  have  blasted  ami  defaced 
For  man's  revolt,  shall  with  a  smile  repair. 

Sweet  is  the  harp  of  prophecy ;  too  sweet 
Not  to  be  wrong'd  by  a  mere  mortal  touch : 
Nor  can  the  wonders  it  records  be  sung 
To  meaner  music,  and  not  suffer  loss. 
But  when  a  poet  or  when  one  like  me, 
Happy  to  rove  among  poetic  flowers, 
Though  poor  in  skill  to  rear  them,  lights  at  last 
On  some  fair  theme,  some  theme  divinely  fair, 
Such  is  the  impulse  and  the  spur  he  feels, 
To  give  it  praise  proportioned  to  its  worth, 
That  not  to  attempt  it,  arduous  as  he  deems 
The  labor,  were  a  task  more  arduous  still. 

O  scenes  surpassing  fable,  and  yet  true. 
Scenes  of  accomplish  d  bliss !  which  who  can  see, 
Though  but  in  distant  prospect,  and  not  feel 
His  soul  refresh'd  with  foretaste  of  the  joy  1 
fUvera  of  gladness  water  all  the  earth, 
And  clothe  all  climes  with  beauty ;  the  reproach 
Of  barrenriess  is  past.     The  truitiul  field    [lean. 
Laughs  with  abundance;  and  the  land,  once 


Or  fei^  onlf  in  its  own  dagrmoe, 
Exalts  to  see  its  thistly  curse  repeafd. 
The  Various  seasons  woven  into  one. 
And  that  one  season  an  et^'mal  spring. 
The  garden  foan  no  blight,  and  needs  no  fenee. 
For  tnere  is  none  to  covet,  all  are  ftilL 
The  Hon,  and  the  libbard.  and  the  bear 
Graze  wHh  the  fearless  flocks  ;  all  bask  at  nooo 
Together,  or  all  gambol  in  the  shade 
Of  the  same  grove,  and  drink  one  common  < 
Antipathies  are  none.    No  foe  to  man 
Lurks  in  the  serpent  now :  the  mother 
And  smiles  to  see,  her  infant's  playfiil  hand 
Stretch'd  forth  to  dally  with  the  crested  woca^ 
To  stroke  his  azure  neck,  or  to  receire 
The  lambent  homage  of  his  arrowy  toogoe. 
All  creatures  worship  man.  and  all  mankind 
One  Lord,  one  Father.     Error  has  no  place ; 
That  creemng  pestilence  is  driven  away  ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  has  chased  it   In  the  beaft 
No  passion  touches  a  discordant  string. 
But  all  is  harmony  and  love.     Disease 
Is  not :  the  pure  uncontaminate  blood 
Holds  its  due  course,  nor  fean  the  frost  of  age;. 
One  song  employs  all  nations :  and  all  erf, 
'*  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  he  was  slain  for  us  l** 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joj; 
Till,  nation  after  nation  taught  the  stnim. 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  Hosanna  round. 
Behold  the  measure  of  the  promise  fiU'd  ; 
See  Salem  built,  the  labor  of  a  Ood  ; 
Bright  as  a  sun.  the  sacred  city  shines ; 
AUkingdoms  and  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Flock  to  that  light ;  the  glory  of  all  lands 
Flows  into  her;  unlH>unded  is  her  joy. 
And  endless  her  increase.    Thy  rams  are  thov, 
Nebaioth,  and  the  flocks  of  Kedar  there  ;* 
The  looms  of  Ormus.  and  the  mines  of  Ind, 
And  Saba's  spicy  groves,  pay  tribuie  there. 
Praise  is  in  ail  her  gates :  uJMn  her  walk. 
And  in  her  streets,  and  iq  her  spacious  cooits, 
Is  heard  salvation.     Eastern  Java  there 
Kneels  with  the  native  of  the  farthest  west ; 
And  ^Ethiopia  spreads  abroad  the  hand. 
And  worihips.     Her  report  has  trav«ll'd  forth 
Into  all  lands.     From  every  cUmc  they  coaw 
To  see  thy  beauty,  and  to  share  thy  juys;, 
O  Sion  !  an  assembly  such  as  eartn 
Saw  never,  such  as  Heaven  stoops  d/twn  to  see. 
Thus  heavenward  all  things  trnd.  For  all  were 
Perfect  and  all  must  be  at  length  restored,  [oiws 
So  God  has  greatly  purposed  ;  who  would  else 
In  his  dishonored  works  himself  e^tdure 
Dishonor,  and  be  wrong'd  without  redresK, 
Haste,  then,  and  wheelaway  a shatter'd  woiii 
Ye  slow -revolving  seasons !  we  would  set 
(A  sight  to  which  our  eves  are  strang«-rs  yrt> 
A  world  that  does  not  Jread  and  batfz  his  Uw 
And  sufler  for  its  crinte  ;  would  learn  how  tair 
The  creature  is  that  G^od  pronounces  good. 
How  pleasant  in  itself  what  pleases  bun. 
Here  every  drop  of  honey  hidcb  a  sting ; 
Worms  wind  themselves  into  our  sweetest  Howtn; 
And  e'en  the  joy  that  haply  some  poor  heart 
Derives  Irom  heaven  pure  as  the  RNintam  i% 
Is  sullied  in  the  stream,  taking  a  taint 


•  Nebsioth  and  Kedsr,  (he  aaos  ci  lahmaeU  tad  fg^ 
geniture  uf  Uie  Arabs,  io  Ibe  pruphetir  Knpbuv  hen  si 
ludud  to,  may  be  refteonably  ooiosklercRl  as 
lives  of  the  Gentiles  ml  Isfge. 
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Prom  touch  of  haman  lips,  at  best  impure. 
O  for  a  world  in  principle  as  chaste 
As  this  is  gross  and  selfish  !  over  which 
Custom  and  prejudice  shall  bear  no  sway, 
That  govern  all  things  here,  shouldering  aside 
The  meek  and  modest  Truth,  and  forcing  her 
To  seek  a  refuge  from  the  tongue  of  Stnfe 
In  nooks  obscure,  far  from  the  ways  of  men : 
Where  Violence  shall  never  lift  the  sword, 
Nor  Cunning  justify  the  proud  man's  wrong, 
Leaving  the  poor  no  remedy  but  tears : 
Where  he,  that  fills  an  oiiice,  shall  esteem 
The  occasion  it  presents  of  doing  good      [speak 
More  than  the  perquisite:  where    Law  shall 
Seldom,  and  never  but  as  Wisdom  prompts 
And  Equity ;  not  jealous  more  to  guard 
A  worthless  form  than  to  decide  aright : — 
Where  Fashion  shall  not  sanctify  abuse, 
Nor  8:nooth  Oood>breeding  (supplemental  grace) 
With  lean  performance  ape  the  work  of  Love ! 
Come  then,  and,  addeu  to  thy  many  crowns, 
Receive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth, 
Thou  who  alone  art  worthy !    It  was  thine 
By  ancient  covenant,  ere  Nature's  birth ; 
And  thou  hast  made  it  thine  by  purchase  since, 
And  overpaid  its  value  with  thy  blood,     [hearts 
Thy  saints  proclaim  thee  king;  and  in  their 
Thy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 
Dipp'd  in  the  tountain  of  eternal  love. 
Thy  saints  proclaim  thee  king;  and  thy  delay 
Gives  courage  to  their  foea,  who  could  they  see 
The  dawn  of  thy  lost  advent,  long  desired, 
Woulil  creep  into  the  bowels  oC  the  hills, 
And  fiue  for  safety  to  the  falling  rocks. 
The  very  spirit  of  the  world  is  tired 
Of  its  own  taunting  question  ask'd  so  long, 
'*  Wht^re  is  the  promise  of  your  Lord's  approach  1" 
Th#ii)fit]el  has  shot  his  bolts  away, 
Till,  his  exhausted  quiver  yielding  none, 
He  gleans  the  blunted  shatls  that  have  recoil'd, 
Anil  aims  them  at  the  shield  of  Truth  again. 
The  veil  is  rent  rent  too  by  priestly  hands, 
lliat  hides  divinity  from  mortal  eyes ; 
And  all  the  mysteries  to  faith  proposed. 
Insulted  and  traduced,  are  cast  aside. 
As  usoltBs  to  the  moles  and  to  the  bats,  [praised ; 
Thf;y   now   are  deem'd   the   faithful,   and    are 
Who,  constant  only  in  rejecting  thee, 
Deny  thy  Godhead  with  a  martyr's  zeal, 
And  quit  their  office  for  their  error's  sake. 
Blind,  and  in  love  with  darkness!  yet  e'en  these 
Worthy,  compared  with  sycophants,  who  kneel 
Thy  numn  adoring,  and  then  preach  thee  man ! 
So  fares  thy  church.     But  how  thy  church  may 
(k\re  [preach 

The  world  takes  little  thought.    Who  wdl  may 
And  what  they  will.     All  pastors  are  alike 
To  wandcrin^r  sheep  resolved  to  follow  none. 
Two  gods  divide  them  all — Pleasure  and  Gain : 
For  these  they  live,  they  sacrifice  to  these. 
And  in  their  service  wage  perpjtual  war  [hearts. 
With  Conscience  and  with  thee.     Lust  in  their 
And  mischief  in  their  hands,  they  roam  the  earth 
To  prey  upon  carh  other:  stubborn  fierce. 
High-minded,  foaming  out  their  own  disgrace. 
Thy  prophets  speak  of  such ;  and,  noting  down 
The  features  ot  the  last  degenerate  times, 
Exhibit  every  lineament  of  these. 
Come  then,  and,  added  to  thy  many  crowns, 
Receive  yet  one,  as  radiant  us  the  rest, 
Due  to  thy  lust  and  most  cHt'ctual  work. 
Thy  word  fulfilled,  the  conquest  of  a  world  ! 


He  is  the  happy  man  whose  life  e'en  now 
Shows  somewhat  of  that  happier  life  to  come; 
Who,  doom'd  to  an  obscure  but  tranquil  state. 
Is  pleased  with  it,  and,  were  he-  free  to  choose. 
Would  make  his  fate  his  choice ;  whom  peace, 

the  fruit 
Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  faith, 
Prepare  for  happiness;  bespeak  him  one 
Content  indeed  to  sojourn  while  he  must 
Below  the  skies,  but  having  there  his  home. 
The  world  o'erlooks  bun  in  her  busy  search 
Of  objects,  more  illustrious  in  her  view ; 
And,  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she, 
Though  more  sublimely,  he  o'erlooks  the  world. 
She  scorns  his  pleasures,  for  she  knows  them 

not; 
He  seeks  not  hers,  for  he  has  proved  them  vain. 
He  cannot  skim  the  ground  like  summer  birds 
Pursuing  gilded  fiies;  and  such  he  deems 
Her  honors,  her  emoluments,  her  joys. 
Therefore  in  Contemplation  is  his  bliss, 
Whose  power  is  such,  that  whom  she  lifU  from 

earth 
She  makes  familiar  with  a  heaven  unseen. 
And  shows  him  glories  yet  to  be  revealed. 
Not  slothful  he,  though  seeming  unemploy'd. 
And  censured  oil  as  useless.     Stillest  streams 
Oil  water  fairest  meadows,  and  the  bird 
That  flutters  least  is  longest  on  the  wing. 
Ask  him,  indeed,  what  trophies  he  has  raised. 
Or  what  achievements  of  immortal  fame 
He  purposes,  and  he  shall  answer — None. 
His  warfare  is  within.    There  un  fatigued 
His  fervent  spirit  labors.    There  he  fights, 
And  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o'er  himself, 
And  never-withering  wreaths,  compared  with 

wliich 
The  laurels  that  a  Ciesar  reaps  are  weeds. 
Perhaps  the  self-approving  haughty  world, 
That  as  she  sweeps  him  with  her  whistling  silks 
Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him,  or,  if  she  see, 
Deems  him  a  cypher  in  the  works  of  GoJ, 
Receives  advantage  from  his  noiseless  hours. 
Of  which  she  little  dreams.     Perhaps  she  owes 
Her  sunshinti  and  her  rain,  her  blooming  spring 
And  plenteous  harvest,  to  the  prayer  he  makes. 
When,  Isaac-like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  even-tide, 
.4nd  think  on  her,  who  thinks  not  for  herself 
Forgive  him  then,  thou  bustler  in  concerns 
Ot'  Uttle  worth  an  idler  in  the  best. 
If.  author  of  no  mischief  and  some  good. 
He  seek  his  prop-ir  happim^s^  by  m?ans 
That  may  advance,  but  cannot  hinder,  thiae. 
Nor,  though  he  tread  the  secret  path  of  life, 
Engage  no  notice,  and  enjoy  much  ease. 
Account  him  an  encumbrance  on  the  state. 
Receiving  benefits,  and  rendering  none. 
His   sphere,   though   humble,  if  that    humble 

sphere 
Shine  with  his  fair  example,  and  though  small 
His  influence,  if  that  influence  all  be  spent 
In  soothing  sorrow  and  in  quenching  strife. 
In  aiding  helpless  indigence  in  works 
From  wtiich  at  least  a  grateful  few  derive 
Some  taste  of  comfort  in  a  world  of  woe ; 
Then  let  the  supercilious  great  confess 
He  serves  his  countrv.  recompenses  well 
The  state,  beneath  the  shadow  of  whose  vine 
He  sits  secure  and  in  the  scale  of  life 
Holds  no  ignoble,  though  a  slighted,  place. 
The  man,  whose  virtues  are  more  felt  than  seen. 
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Moit  drop  indeed  the  hope  of  pablic  praise ; 
But  he  may  boast  what  few  that  win  it  can, 
That,  if  his  coantry  ^and  not  by  his  skill, 
At  least  his  follies  have  not  wrought  her  IklL 
Polite  Refinement  offers  him  in  vain 
Her  golden  tabe  throogh  which  a  sensual  world 
Draws  gross  impurity,  and  likes  4  well. 
The  neat  conveyance  hiding  all  the  offence. 
Not  that  he  peevishly  rejects  a  mode 
Because  that  world  adopts  it     If  it  bear 
The  stamp  and  clear  impression  of  good  sense, 
And  be  not  costly  more  than  of  true  worth, 
He  puts  it  on,  and.  for  decorum  sake, 
Can  wear  it  e'en  as  gracefully  as  she. 
She  judges  of  refinement  by  the  eye, 
He  by  the  test  of  conscience,  and  a  heart 
Not  soon  deceived  ;  aware  that  what  is  base 
No  polish  can  make  sterlins ;  and  that  vice, 
Though  well  perfumed  and  elegantly  dress'd, 
Like  an  unburied  carcass  trick  d  with  flow(!r8 
Is  but  a  garnish 'd  nuisance,  fitter  far 
For  cleanlv  riddance  than  for  fair  attire. 
So  life  glides  smoothly  and  by  stealth  away, 
More  golden  than  that  age  of  fabled  gold 
Renown'd  in  ancient  song;  not  vex'u  with  care 
Or  stain 'd  with  guilt,  beneficent,  approved 
Of  God  and  man,  and  peaceful  in  its  end. 


So  gfide  my  fife  awar !  and  so  at  fait, 
Hy  share  of  duties  decently  flilfiO'd, 
May  some  disease,  not  taidy  to  perjbtm 
Its  destined  office,  yet  with  gentle  stroke, 
DismiBB  me  weary  to  a  safe  retreat, 
Beneath  the  turf  that  I  have  often  trod. 
I  It  shall  not  grieve  me  then  that  once,  when  eaMi 
To  dress  a  ^fa  with  the  flowen  of  verse, 
Iplay'd  awhile,  obedient  to  the  iair. 
With  that  tight  task;  but  soon,  to  plei 

more, 
Whom  flowers  alone  I  knew  would  little  plei 
Let  fall  the  nnfinish'd  wreath,  and  toted  fee 

fruit:  fa 

Roved  fiir,  and  gather'd  much :  aotne  hank,  *l 
Pick'd  from  the  tiioms  and  briars  of  reproof. 
But  wholesome,  well-digested;  grateftil  boom 
To  palates  that  can  taste  immortal  troth ; 
Insipid  else,  and  sure  to  be  despised. 
But  all  is  in  His  hand,  whose  praise  I  seek. 
In  vain  the  poet  sings  and  the  world  bean, 
If  he  re^rd  not,  though  divine  the  theme. 
Tis  not  in  artful  measures,  in  the  chime 
And  idle  tinckling  of  a  minstrel's  lyre. 
To  charm  His  ear,  whose  eye  is  on  the  heait; 
Whose  frown  can  disappoint  the  proudeal 
Whose  approbation — prosper  even  mine. 
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AN  EPISTLE  TO  JOSEPH  HILL,  ESQ. 


Dear  Joseph — five-and-twenty  years  ago — 
Alas,  how  time  escapes! — 'tis  even  so — 
With  frequent  intercourse,  and  always  sweet, 
And  always  friendly,  we  were  wont  to  cheat 
A  tedious  hour — and  now  we  never  meet ! 
As  some  grave  gentleman  in  Terence  says, 
TTwas  therefore  much  the  same  in  ancient  days,) 
Good  lack,  we  know  not  what  to-morrow  brings— 
Strange  fluctuation  of  all  human  things! 
True.    Changes  will  befall,  and  friends  may  part, 
But  distance  only  cannot  change  the  heart : 
And  were  I  call'd  to  prove  the  assertion  true, 
One  proof  should  serve — a  reference  to  you. 

Whence  comes  it  then  that  in  the  wane  of  life, 
Though  nothin«^  have  occurr'd  to  kindle  strife, 
We  find  the  friends  we  fancied  we  had  won, 
Though  numerous  once,  reduced  to  few  or  none  1 
Can   gold   grow  worthless  that  has  stood  the 

touch  1 
No ;  gold  they  scem'd.  but  they  were  never  such. 

Horatio's  servant  once,  with  bow  and  cringe, 
Swineing  the  parlor  door  upon  its  hinge, 
Dreading  a  negative,  and  overawed 
Lest  he  should  trespass,  begg'd  to  go  abroad. 
Go,  fellow! — whither  1 — turning  short  about — 
Nay — stay  at  home — you're  always  going  out. 
'Tis  but  a  step,  sir,  just  at  the  street's  end. — 
For  what  7 — An  please  you  sir  to  see  a  friend. — 
A  friend !  Horatio  cried  and  scem'd  to  start — 
Yea  marry  shalt  thou,  and  with  all  my  heart. 
And  fetch  my  cloak ;  for  though  the  night  be  raw, 
m  see  him  too — the  first  I  ever  saw. 


I  knew  the  man,  and  knew  his  nature  mild, 
And  was  his  plaything  often  when  a  child  ; 
But  somewhat  at  that  moment  pinch'd  him  close, 
Else  he  was  seldom  bitter  or  morose. 
Perhaps  his  confidence,  just  then  betray'd  [made, 
His  gnef  might  prompt  him  with  the  speech  hs 
Perhaps  'twas  mere  good  humor  gave  it  birth, 
The  harmless  play  of  pleasantry  and  mirth, 
Howe'er  it  was,  his  language,  in  my  mind. 
Bespoke  at  least  a  man  that  knew  mankind. 

But  not  to  moralize  too  much,  and  strain 
To  prove  an  evil  of  which  all  complain  ; 
(I  bate  long  arguments  verbosely  spun ;) 
One  story  more,  dear  Hill  and  I  have  done. 
Once  on  a  time  an  emperor,  a  wise  man, 
No  matter  where,  in  China  or  Japan, 
Decreed  that  whosoever  should  offend 
Against  the  well-known  duties  of  a  friend, 
Convicted  once,  should  ever  ader  wear 
But  half  a  coat,  and  show  his  bosom  bare. 
The  punishment  importing  this,  no  doubt. 
That  all  was  naught  within,  and  all  found  ouL 

Oh.  happy  Britain !  we  have  not  to  fear 
Such  hanl  and  arbitruir  measure  here ; 
Else,  could  a  law  like  that  which  I  relate 
Once  have  the  sanction  of  our  triple  state. 
Some  few,  that  I  have  known  in  days  of  old. 
Would  run  most  dreadfbl  risk  of  catching  csM ; 
While  you  my  friend  whatever  wind  should  blow, 
Might  traverse  England  safely  to  and  fro, 
An  honest  man.  close-button 'd  to  the  chin. 
Broadcloth  without,  and  a  warm  heart  within. 


TIROCINIUM;  OR,  A  REVIEW  OF  SCHOOLS. 


Kc^aXaiov  fti  iratinai  OfBii  r^io^ii.— Plato. 
Apj(ii  voXtrciac  airaani  vtutv  rpo^a, — Dioo.  Labrt. 


Td  the  Rer.  WUlUm  GawthoriM  Unwin,  Rector  of  Stock 
in  Ewext  the  tutor  of  bb  two  aoiiSf  the  foUowing  poem, 
recommeodliig  private  tuition  in  preference  to  an  edu- 
cation at  school,  is  inacrlbed  by  his  aflbctionate  fHend, 
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It  is  not  from  his  form,  in  which  we  trace 
Strength  join'ii  with  beauty,  dignity  with  grace, 
That  man,  the  master  of  this  globe,  derives 
His  ri^ht  of  empire  over  all  that  lives. 
That  form,  indeed,  the  associate  of  a  mind 
Vast  in  its  powers,  ethereal  in  its  kind, 
That  form,  the  labor  of  Almighty  skill, 
Framed  for  the  service  of  a  freeborn  will, 
Asserts  precedence,  and  bespeaks  control. 
But  borrows  all  its  grandeur  from  the  soul. 
Hers  is  the  state,  the  splendor,  and  the  throne, 
An  intellectual  kingdom  all  her  own. 
For  her  the  memory  fills  her  ample  page 
With  truths  pour'd  down  from  every  distant  age ; 
For  her  amasses  an  unbounded  store, 
The  wisdom  of  great  nations,  now  no  more  ; 
Though  laden,  not  encumber'd  with  her  spoil; 
Laborious,  yet  unconscious  of  her  toil  ; 
When  copiously  supplied,  then  most  enlarged  ; 
Still  to  be  fed.  and  not  to  be  surcharged. 
For  her  the  Fancy,  roving  unconfined. 
The  present  muse  of  eveir  pensive  mind. 
Works  maffic  wonders,  adds  a  brighter  hue 
To  Nature  s  scenes  than  Nature  ever  knew. 
At  her  command  winds  rise  and  waters  roar, 
Again  she  lays  them  slumbering  on  the  shore ; 
^  ith  flower  and  fruit  the  wilderness  supplies. 
Or  bids  the  rocks  in  ruder  pomp  arise. 
For  her  the  Judgment  umpire  in  the  strife  [life, 
That  Grace  and  Nature  have  to  wage  through 
Quick-sighted  arbiter  of  good  and  ill. 
Appoint^  sage  preceptor  to  the  Will, 
Condemns,  approves,  and  with  a  faithful  voice 
Guides  the  decision  of  a  doubtful  choice. 

Why  did  the  fiat  of  a  God  give  birth 
To  yon  fair  Sun,  and  his  attendant  Earth? 
And,  when  descending  he  resigns  the  skies, 
Why  takes  the  gentler  Moon  her  turn  to  rise, 
Whom  Ocean  f('<> is  through  all  his  countlesH  waves, 
And  owns  her  ptiwer  on  every  shore  he  laves  ] 
Why  do  the  st^asons  still  enrich  the  year. 
Fruitful  and  youn^  as  in  their  first  career  1 
Sprinr  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
Rock*u  in  the  cradle  of  tiie  western  breeze ; 
Summer  in  haste  the  thriving  ehiirjre  receives 
Beneath  the  ihade  of  her  exprtnd'ni  leaves. 
Till  Autumn's  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dews 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  glowing  hues. — 


'Twere  wild  profusion  all,  and  bootless  waste, 
Power  misemplov'd,  munificence  misplaced 
Had  not  its  Author  dignified  the  plan. 
And  crown'd  it  with  the  majesty  of  man. 
Thus  form'd,  thus  placed,  intelligent,  and  tauehti 
Look  where   he  will,    the  wonders    God   has 

wrought, 
The  wildest  scomer  of  his  Maker's  laws, 
Finds  in  a  sober  moment  time  to  pause, 
To  press  the  important  question  on  his  heart, 
"  Why  form'd  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  arti'* 
If  man  be  what  he  seems,  this  hour  a  slave, 
The  next  mere  dust  and  ashes  in  the  grave ; 
Endued  with  reason  onl^  to  descry 
His  crimes  and  follies  with  an  aching  eye ; 
With  passions,  just  that  be  may  prove,  with  pain, 
The  force  he  spends  against  their  fury  vain  ; 
And  if,  soon  after  having  burnt,  by  turns, 
With  every  lust  with  which  frail  Nature  bums, 
His  being  end  where  death  dissolves  the  bond, 
The  tomb  take  all,  and  all  be  blank  beyond  ; 
Then  he,  of  all  that  Nature  has  brought  forth. 
Stands  self-impeach'd  the  creature  of  leasf  worth, 
And,  useless  while  he  lives,  and  when  he  dies, 
Brings  into  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  skies. 
Tniths  that  the  leam'd  pursue  with'  eager 

thought 
Are  not  important  alwajrs  as  dear-bought, 
Proving  at  last,  though  told  in  pompous  strains, 
A  chiliush  waste  of  philosophic  pains ; 
But  truths  on  which  depend  our  main  concern. 
That  'tis  our  shame  anu  n^ry  not  to  learn, 
Shine  by  the  side  of  every  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read. 
'Tis  true  that,  if  to  trifle  life  away 
Down  to  the  sunset  of  their  latest  day, 
Then  perish  on  futurity's  wide  shore 
Like  fleeting  exhalations,  found  no  more. 
Were  all  that  Heaven  required  of  human  kind, 
And  all  the  plan  their  destiny  design'd.    [blame. 
What  none  could  reverence  all  might  justly 
And  man  would  breathe  but  for  his  MiUiers 

shame. 
But  reason  heard,  and  nature  well  perused, 
At  once  the  dreaming  mind  is  disabused. 
If  all  we  find  possessing  earth,  sea,  air, 
Reflect  His  attributes  wlio  placed  them  there. 
Fulfil  the  purpose,  and  appear  design'd 
Prools  of  the  wisdom  of  the  all-seeing  mind, 
'Tis  plain  the  creature,  whom  he  chose  to  inves 
With  king.ship  and  dominion  o'er  the  rest, 
Received  his  nobler  nature,  and  was  made 
Fit  for  the  power  in  which  he  stands  arrayed; 
That  first  or  last  hereafter,  if  not  here, 
He  too  might  make  his  author's  wisdom  clear, 
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Praise  him  on  earth,  or,  obstinately  dumb, 
Sufier  his  justice  in  a  world  to  come. 
This  once  believed,  'twere  logic  misapplied 
To  prove  a  consequence  by  none  denied, 
That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  ol*  heavenly  trutH, 
That  taught  of  God  they  may  indeed  be  wise, 
Nor  ignorantly  wandering  miss  the  skies. 

In  early  days  the  conscience  has  in  most 
A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  is  lost : 
Preserved  from  guilt  by  salutary  fears, 
Or  guilty  soon  relenting  into  tears. 
Too  careless  oden,  as  our  years  proceed,    [read, 
What  friends  we  sort  with,  or  what  booKs  we 
Our  parents  yet  exert  a  prudent  care 
To  feed  our  mfant  minds  with  proper  fare ; 
And  wisely  store  the  nursery  by  degrees     [ease. 
With   wholesome  learning,  yet  acquired  with 
Neatly  secured  from  being  soil'd  or  torn 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  translucent  horn, 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age 
Tis  caird  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page) 
Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  deign'd  to  teach, 
Which  children  use,  and  parsons — when  they 
Lisping  our  syllables,  we  scramble  next  [preach. 
Through  moral  narrative,  or  sacred  text ; 
And  learn  with  wonder  how  this  world  began, 
Who  made,  who  marr'd,  and  who  has  ransom'd 

man :  [plain, 

Points  which,  unless  the  Scripture  made  them 
The  wisest  heads  might  agitate  in  vain. 
Oh  thou,  whom,  borne  on  fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 
I  pleased  remember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  aUke  prevail ; 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple 

8tyle» 
May  tei^ch  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well  employed,  and,  ISlc  thv  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word  ; 
I  name  thee  not  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame ; 
Yet  e'en  in  transitory  life's  late  day, 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  grey. 
Revere  the  man  whose  Pilgrim  marks  the  road. 
And  guiJes  the  Progress  of  the  soul  to  Grod. 
Twere  well  with  most,  if  books  that  could  engage 
Their  childhood  pleasid  them  at  a  riper  age ; 
The  man,  approving  what  had  charm'd  the  boy, 
Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy, 
And  not  with  curses  on  his  heart,  who  stole 
The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  soul. 
The  stamp  of  artless  piety  impress'd 
Bv  kind  tuition  on  his  yielding  breast, 
The  youth,  now  bearded  and  yet  pert  and  raw. 
Regards  with  scorn,  though  once  received  with 
And,  warp'd  into  the  labyrinth  of  lies,       [awe ; 
That  babblers,  call'd  philosophers,  devise, 
Blasphemes  his  creed,  as  founded  on  a  plan 
Replete  with  dreams,  unworthy  of  a  man. 
Touch  but  his  nature  in  its  ailmg  part. 
Assert  the  native  evil  of  his  heart, 
His  pride  resents  the  charge,  although  the  proof* 
Rise  in  his  forehead,  and  seem  rank  enough 
Point  to  the  cure,  describe  a  Saviour's  cross 
As  Ood's  expedient  to  retrieve  his  loss, 
The  young  apostate  sickens  at  the  view, 
And  hates  it  with  the  malice  of  a  Jew. 

*  8m  S  Cbroa.  xxri.  19. 


How  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  nature  provoi, 
Op{>osed  against  the  pleasures  nature  loves ! 
While  seli-oetray'd,  and  wilfully  unilonc. 
She  longs  to  yield,  no  sooner  wuomI  than  won. 
Try  now  the  merits  of  this  blt'st  excliange 
Of  modest  truth  for  wit's  eccentric  range. 
Time  was,  he  closed  as  he  began  tlie  day. 
With  decent  duty,  not  asliaoied  Co  pray ; 
The  practice  was  a  bond  upon  hia  heart, 
A  pledge  he  gave  lor  a  consistent  part ; 
Nor  could  he  dare  presumptuously  dhtplemme 
A  power  confess 'd  so  lately  on  his  knees. 
But  now  farewell  all  legendary  talea. 
The  shadows  fl}^,  philosophy  prt^vaijb  ; 
Prayer  to  the  winds,  and  caution  to  the  craves ; 
Religion  makes  the  free  by  nature  slaves. 
Priests  have  invented,  and  the  world  adjnired 
What  knavish  priests  promulgate  as  inspired  ; 
Till  Reason,  now  no  longer  overawed,      ffraiid; 
Resumes  her  powers,   and  spurns  the    clumsy 
And,  common  sense  diffusing  real  day. 
The  meteor  of  the  Grospel  dies  away. 
Such  rhapsodies  our  shrewd  discerning  youth 
Learn  from  expert  inquirers  alter  truth ; 
Whose  only  care,  might  truth  presuaie  to  spesk, 
Is  not  to  find  what  they  profess  to  s<*ek. 
And  thus,  well  tutor'd  only  while  we  share 
A  mother's  lectures  and  a  nurse's  care ; 
And  taught  at  schools  much  mythologic  stuff,* 
But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough  ; 
Our  early  notices  of  truth  disgracol, 
Soon  lose  their  credit,  and  are  all  effaced. 
Would  you  your  son  should  be  a  sot  or  <laiics» 
Lascivious,  headstrong  or  all  these  at  once ; 
That  in  good  time  the  stripling's  finish  d  taste 
For  loose  expense  and  fashionable  waste 
Should  prove  your  ruin,  and  his  own  at  last ; 
Train  lum  in  public  with  a  mob  of  boys, 
Childish  in  mischief  only  and  in  noise, 
Else  of  a  mannish  growth,  and  five  in  ten. 
In  infidelity  and  lewdness  men. 
There  shall  he  learn,  ere  sixteen  winters  old« 
That  authors  are  most  useAil  pawn'd  or  sold ; 
That  pedantry  is  all  that  schools  impart, 
But  taverns  teach  the  knowledge  o\'  the  heart ; 
There  waiter  Dick,  with  bacchanalian  lays. 
Shall  win  his  heart,  and  have  his  drunken  proisci 
His  counsellor  and  bosom  friend  shall  prove, 
And  some  street-pacing  harlot  bis  first  love. 
Schools,  unless  (Fisciplme  were  doubly  strong, 
Detain  their  adolescent  charge  too  long  j 
The  management  of  tiros  of  eighteen 
Is  difficult,  their  punishment  OMcene. 
The  stout  tall  captain,  whose  superior  nze 
The  minor  heroes  view  with  envious  eyes. 
Becomes  their  pattern  upon  whom  they  fix 
Their  whole  attention  and  ape  all  his  tricks. 
His  pride,  that  scorns  to  obey  or  to  submit, 
With  them  is  courage  ;  his  effrontery  wit. 
His  wild  excursions,  window-breaking  feats, 
Robbery  of  gardens,  quarrels  in  the  streets. 
His   hairbreadth   'scapes,   and    all    his  daring 
schemes,  [themes. 

Transport  them,  and  are  made  their  foronte 
In  little  bosoms  such  achievements  strike 
A  kindred  spark :  they  bum  to  do  the  like. 

*  The  author  begs  leave  to  exphiin.-~8eiiBltilo  IImI. 
without  such  knowledge,  aeith^r  the  ancicot  poHsoor 
historians  can  l>«  lasledt  or  indeed  undereCuod,  b<>  doM 
not  mean  to  censure  the  nolnii  that  mrv  takea  to  InncnKl 
a  schuolboy  in  Ihv.  n'lii;it)D  of  the  he^itbtui,  but  tstttfij 
that  neglect  of  ChriMian  culturo  whlchJesvss  hUn '. 
fully  ignorant  o(  his  own. 
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ThoB  half  accomplish 'd  ere  he  yet  begin 
To  show  the  peeping  down  upon  hU  chin ; 
And,  as  maturity  of  years  comes  on, 
Made  just  the  adept  that  you  designed  your  son ; 
To  ensure  the  perseverance  of  his  course, 
And  give  your  monstrous  project  all  its  force, 
^end  him  to  college.     If  nc  there  be  tamed, 
Or  in  one  article  of  vice  reclaim'd. 
Where  no  regard  o(  ordinance  is  shown 
Or  look'd  for  now,  the  fault  must  be  his  own. 
Some  sneaking  virtue  lurks  in  him  no  doubt. 
Where  neither  strumpets'  charms,  nor  drinking 
Nor  gambling  practices  can  find  it  out.       [bout, 
Such  youths  ot'  spirit,  and  that  spirit  too, 
Ye  nurseries  of  our  boys,  we  owe  to  you  : 
Though  from  ourselves  the  mischief  more  pro- 
ceeds, 
For  public  schools  'tis  public  folly  feeds. 
The  slaves  of  custom  and  establish 'd  mode, 
With  packhorse  constancy  we  keep  the  road, 
Crooked  or  straight,  through  quags  or  thorny  dells, 
True  to  the  jingling  of  our  leader  s  bells. 
To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 
With  bot!i  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think : 
And  such  an  aj^e  as  ours  balks  no  expense, 
Except  of  caution  and  of  common  sense  ; 
Else  sure  notorious  fact,  and  proof  so  plain, 
Would  turn  our  steps  into  a  wiser  train. 
I  blame  not  those  who,  with  what  care  they  can, 
0*erwutch  the  numerous  and  unruly  clan ; 
Or,  if  I  bbme,  'tis  only  that  they  dare 
Promise  a  work  of  which  they  must  despair. 
Have  yo,  ye  sage  intendants  of  the  whole, 
A  ubiquarian  presence  and  control, 
EUsha  s  eye,  tnat,  when  Gehazi  stray'd, 
Went  with  him  and  saw  all  the  game  he  play'd  ? 
Yes — ye  are  conscious ;  and  on  all  the  shelves 
Your  pupils  strike  upon  have  struck  yourselves. 
Or  if,  by  nature  sober,  ye  had  then, 
Boys  as  ye  were,  the  gravity  of  men, 
Ye  knew  at  least,  by  constant  proofs  addressed 
To  ears  and  eyes,  the  vices  of  the  rest. 
But  ye  connive  at  what  ye  cannot  cure. 
And  evils  not  to  be  endured  endure. 
Lest  power  exerted,  but  without  success. 
Should  make  the  little  ye  retain  still  less. 
Yc  once  were  justly  famed  lor  bringing  forth 
Undoubted  scholarship  and  genuine  worth ; 
And  in  the  firmament  of  fame  still  shines 
A  glory  bright  as  that  of  all  the  signs, 
Of  poets  raised  by  you,  and  statesmen,  and  divines. 
Peace  to  them  all !  those  brilliant  tunes  are  fled, 
And  no  such  lights  are  kindling  in  their  stead. 
Our  stripling  shine  indeed,  but  with  such  rays 
As  set  the  midnight  riot  in  a  blaze  ; 
And  seem,  if  juJcred  by  their  expressive  looks, 
Deeper  in  none  than  in  their  surgeons'  books. 

Say.  mui»e,  (for  education  made  the  song, 
No  mxinc  can  hrsitate,  or  linger  long,) 
What  causes  move  us  knowing  as  we  must, 
Thut  thine  mcnaLrerics  all  luil  their  trust 
To  send  our  sons  to  scout  and  Hcampcr  there. 
While  colts  and  puppies  cost  us  so  much  care  1 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deser\'cs  some  praise. 
We  love  the  pluy-place  of  our  early  uays  ; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  tht-  heart  is  .stone 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight  and  firis  ut  none. 
The  wall  on  which  wc  tried  our  {♦raving  skill, 
The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still ; 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  <leep  employ 'd, 
Though  mangled,  hack'd,  and  hew'd,  not  yet 
destroy  d; 


The  little  ones,  unbutton'd,  glowing  hot, 
Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot ; 
As  happy  as  we  once,  to  kneel  and  draw 
The  cnalky  rin;»,  and  knui;kle  down  at  taw  j 
To  pitch  tne  ball  into  the  grounded  hat, 
Or  arive  it  devious  with  a  dexterous  pat ; 
The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 
Such  recollection  of  our  own  delights, 
That,  viewing  it  we  seem  almost  to  obtain 
Our  innocent  sweet  simple  years  again. 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-£nown  place, 
Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Maintains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e'en  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day. 
Hark  !  how  the  sire  of  chits  whose  future  shart 
Of  classic  food  begins  to  be  his  care, 
With  his  own  Hkeness  placed  on  either  knee, 
Indulges  all  a  father's  neartfelt  glee ; 
And  tells  them  as  he  strokes  their  silver  locks, 
That  they  must  soon  learn  Latin,  and  to  box; 
Then  turning  he  regales  his  listening  wife 
With  all  the  adventures  ot'  his  early  life ; 
His  skill  in  coachmanship,  or  driving  chaise, 
In  bilkinjv  tavern-bills,  and  spouting  plays; 
What  shuts  he  used,  detected  in  a  scrape, 
How  he  was  flogg'd,  or  had  the  luck  to  escape; 
What  sums  he  lost  at  play,  and  how  he  sold 
Watch,  seals,  and  all — till  all  his  pranks  are  told. 
Retracing  thus  his  frolics,  ('tis  a  name 
That  palliates  deeds  of  folly  and  of  shame,) 
He  gives  the  local  bias  all  its  sway ; 
Resolves  that  where  he  play 'd  his  sons  shall  play, 
And  d^tines  their  bright  genius  to  be  shown 
Just  in  the  scene  where  he  display'd  his  own. 
The  meek  and  bashful  boy  will  soon  be  taught 
To  be  as  bold  and  forward  as  he  ought ; 
The  rude  will  scuffle  through  with  ease  enough, 
Qreat  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  and  the  rough. 
Ah,  happy  designation,  prudent  choice, 
The  event  is  sure ;  expect  it,  and  rejoice  ! 
Soon  see  your  wish  fulfill'd  in  either  child, 
The  pert  made  perter,  and  the  tame  made  wild. 

The  great  indeed,  by  titles,  riches,  birth, 
Excused  the  incumbrance  of  more  solid  worth, 
Are  best  disposed  of  where  with  most  success 
They  may  acquire  that  confident  address, 
Those  habits  of  profuse  and  lewd  expense, 
That  scorn  of  alt  delights  but  those  of  sense, 
Which,  though  in  plain  plebeians  we  condemn. 
With  so  much  reason,  all  expect  from  them. 
But  families  of  less  illustrious  fame. 
Whose  chief  distinction  is  their  spotless  name, 
Whose  heirs,  their  honors  none,  their  income 
Must  shine  by  true  desert,  or  not  at  all,    [small, 
What  dream  they  of,  that,  with  so  little  care 
They  risk  their  hopes,  their  dearest  treasure, 

there] 
They  dream  of  little  Charles  or  William  graced 
With  wig  prolix,  down  flowing  to  his  waist; 
They  see  the  attentive  crowds  his  talents  draw, 
They  hear  him  speak— the  oracle  of  law. 
The  father,  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest, 
Dreams  him  cpiscopally  such  at  least ; 
And,  while  the  playful  jockey  scours  the  room 
Briskly,  astride  upon  the  parlor  broom, 
In  fancy  sees  him  more  superbly  ride 
In  coach  with  purple  lined,  and  mitres  on  its  side. 
Events  improbable  and  strange  as  these, 
VVhieh  only  a  parental  rye  Ibrsees, 
A  public  school  shall  bring  to  pass  with  ease. 
But  how  1  resides  such  virtue  in  that  air, 
As  must  create  an  appetite  for  prayer  1 
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And  will  it  breathe  into  him  all  the  leal 
That  candidates  lor  such  a  prise  should  feel, 
To  take  the  lead  and  be  the  foremost  still 
In  alt  true  worth  and  Uteraiy  skill  1 
*''Ah,  blind  to  bright  futurity,  untautfht 
The  knowledge  ot  the  WorlJ,  and  dulTofthought ! 
Church  ladders  are  not  always  mounted  best 
By  learned  clerks  and  Latinists  profess'd. 
The  exalted  prtxe  demands  an  upward  look, 
Not  to  be  found  by  poring  on  a  book. 
Small  skill  in  Latin,  and  still  less  in  Greek, 
Is  more  than  adequate  to  all  I  seek. 
Let  erudition  grace  him,  or  not  grace, 
I  give  the  bauule  but  the  second  place ; 
His  wealth,  fame,  honors  all  that  I  intend, 
Subsist  and  centre  in  one  point — a  friend. 
A  friend,  whate  er  he  studies  or  neglects, 
Shall  give  him  consequence,  heal  all  defects 
His  intercourse  with  peers  and  sons  of  peers — 
There  dawns  the  splendor  of  his  future  yean: 
In  that  bright  quarter  his  propitious  skies 
Shall  blush  betimes,  and  there  his  glory  rise. 
Your  Lordship,  and  Your  Grace !  what  school 

can  teach 
A  rhetoric  equal  to  those  paits  of  speech  1 
What  need  of  Homer's  verse  or  Tully's  prose, 
Sweet  interjections  !  if  he  learn  but  those  1 
Let  reverend  churb  his  ignorance  rebuke. 
Who  starve  upon  a  dog's  ear'd  Pentateuch, 
The  parson  knows  enough  who  knows  a  duke." 
Egregious  purpose !  worthily  begun 
In  barbarous  prostitution  of'^your  son ; 
Press'd  on  his  part  by  means  that  would  dis- 
grace 
A  scrivener's  clerk,  or  footman  out  of  place, 
And  ending,  if  at  last  its  end  be  gain'u, 
In  sacrilege,  in  God's  own  house  profaned. 
It  may  succeed  :  and  if  his  sins  should  call 
For  more  than  common  punishment,  it  shall ; 
The  wretch  shall  rise,  and  be  the  thing  on  earth 
Least  qualified  in  honor,  learning,  worth, 
To  occupy  a  sacred,  awful  post, 
In  which  the  best  and  worthiest  tremble  most 
The  royal  letters  are  a  thing  of  course, 
A  king,  that  would,  might  recommend  his  horse ; 
And  deans,  no  doubt,  and  chapters,  with  one 

voice, 
As  bound  in  duty,  would  confirm  the  choice. 
Behold  your  bishop!  well  he  plays  his  part, 
Christian  in  name,  and  infidel  in  heart, 
Ghostly  in  oflice,  earthly  in  his  plan, 
A  slave  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady's  man. 
Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 
A  piece  of  mere  chureh  furniture  at  best ; 
To  live  estranged  from  God  his  total  scope, 
And  his  end  sure,  without  one  glimpse  of  hope. 
But,  fair  although  and  feasible  it  seem. 
Depend  not  much  upon  your  goUen  dream  -, 
For  Providence,  that  seems  concem'd  to  exempt 
The  hallow'd  bench  fh)m  absolute  contempt, 
In  spite  of  all  the  wrigglers  into  place, 
Still  keeps  a  seat  or  two  for  wortn  and  grace ; 
And  therefore  'tis,  that,  though  the  sight  be  rare, 
We  sometimes  see  a  Lowth  or  Bagot  there. 
Besides  school  friendships  are  not  always  found. 
Though  fair  in  promise,  permanent  and  sound; 
The  most  disinterested  and  virtuous  minds. 
In  early  years  connected  time  unbinds; 
New  situations  give  a  difi'erent  cast 
Of  habit  inclination,  temper,  taste : 
And  he.  that  seem'd  our  counterpart  at  first, 
Soon  shows  the  strong  similitude  reversed. 


Young  heads  are  giddy,  and  ftmog  heaiti  tie 

warm^ 
And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  rHbtiiL 
Boys  are,  at  best,  but  pretty  buds  unblown, 
Whose  scent  and  hues  are  rather  gue^'d  than 

known; 
Each  dreams  that  each  is  just  what  he  appean, 
But  leams  hb  error  in  nmturer  years. 
When  disposition,  like  a  sail  unfuri'd. 
Shows  all  its  rents  and  patches  to  the  worii 
If  therefore,  e'en  when  honest  in  design, 
A  boyish  friendship  may  so  soon  decline, 
'Twere  wiser  sure  to  inspire  a  littk  heart 
With  just  abhorrence  of^  so  mean  a  part. 
Than  set  your  son  to  work  at  a  vile  trade 
For  wages  so  unUkely  to  be  paid. 

Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort, 
That  are  of  chief  and  most  approved  report, 
To  such  base  hopes,  in  many  a  sordid  soul, 
Owe  their  repute  in  part  but  not  the  whole. 
A  principle,  whose  proud  pretensions 
Unquestion'd.  though  thejewel  be  but  ^ 
That  with  a  world,  not  often  over-nice,* 
Ranks  as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vice ; 
Or  rather  a  gross  compound  ju«tlT  tried, 
Of  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pnde — 
Contributes  most,  perhaps,  to  enhance  thdr 

fame; 
And  emulation  is  its  specious  name. 
Boys,  once  on  fire  wito  that  contentions  »al. 
Feel  all  the  rage  that  female  rivals  feel ; 
The  prize  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  cnfes 
Not  brighter  than  in  theire  the  scholar's  priv. 
The  spirit  of  that  competition  bums 
With  uU  varieties  of  iJl  by  turns ; 
Each  vainly  magnifies  his  own  success. 
Resents  his  fellow's  wishes  it  were  less, 
Exults  in  his  miscarriage  if  he  t'ail. 
Deems  his  reward  too  great  if  he  Mevail, 
And  labors  to  surpass  him  day  ana  night. 
Less  for  improvement  than  to  tickle  spite. 
The  spur  is  powerful,  and  I  grant  its  force ; 
It  pricks  the  genius  forward  in  its  course. 
Allows  short  time  for  play  and  none  for  sloth ; 
And,  felt  alike  by  eacn,  advances  both : 
But  judge,  where  so  much  evil  intervenes. 
The  end,  though  plnusible,  not  worth  the 
Weigh,  for  a  moment,  classical  desert 
Agamst  a  heart  depraved  and  temper  hurt: 
Hurt  too  perhaps  for  Ufe ;  for  early  wrong 
Done  to  the  nobler  part,  affects  it  long; 
And  you  are  staunr n  indeed  in  leaming^s  i 
If  you  can  crown  a  discipline,  that  draws 
Such  mischief  after  it,  with  much  applai 

Connexion  form'd  for  interest^  aiHl  endeared 
By  selfish  views,  thus  censured  and  cashiered ; 
And  emulation,  as  engendering  hate, 
Doom'd  to  a  no  less  ignominious  fate ; 
The  props  of  such  proud  seminaries  &11, 
The  Jachin  and  the  Boox  of  them  alL 
Great  schools  rejected  then  as  those  that  tweO 
Beyond  a  size  that  can  be  managed  well. 
Shall  royul  institutions  miss  the  bays. 
And  small  academies  win  all  the  praise  1 
Force  not  my  drift  beyond  its  just  intent, 
I  praise  a  school  as  Pope  a  goveroment ; 
So  take  my  judgment  in  his  language  dresa'd, 
"  Whate'er  is  b^  administrr'd  is  b^" 
Few  boys  are  bom  with  talents  that  excel. 
But  all  are  capable  of  Uving  well 
Then  ask  not,  whether  hiohcd  or  largt  1 
But,  watch  they  strictly,  or  neglect  their  chaige  1 
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If  anxious  only  that  their  boys  may  leam^ 
While  morals  langaish,  a  dei pised  concern, 
The  great  and  small  deserve  one  common  blame, 
DilTerent  in  size,  but  in  effect  the  same. 
Much  zeal  in  virtue's  cause  all  teachers  boast, 
Though  motives  of  mere  lucre  sway  the  most ; 
Therefore  in  towns  and  cities  they  abound, 
For  there  the  game  they  seek  is  easiest  found ; 
Though  there,  in  spite  of  all  that  care  can  do, 
Traps  to  catch  j^outh  are  most  abundant  too. 
If  snrewd,  and  if  a  well-constructed  brain, 
Keen  in  pursuit,  and  vigorous  to  retain, 
Your  son  come  forth  a  prodigy  of  skill; 
As,  wheresoever  taught,  so  Ibrm'd,  he  will ; 
The  pedagogue,  with  self-complacent  air, 
Claims  more  than  half  the  praise  as  his  due  share. 
But  iC  with  all  his  genius  he  betray, 
Not  more  intelligent  than  loose  and  gay, 
Such  vicious  habits  as  disgrace  his  name, 
Threaten  his  health,  hw  fortune,  and  his  fame ; 
Though  want  of  due  restraint  alone  have  bred 
The  Mymptoms  that  you  see  with  so  much  dread ; 
Unenvieu  there,  he  may  sustain  alone 
The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  was  all  hb  own. 

Oh !  *tis  a  sight  to  be  with  joy  perused, 
By  all  whom  sentiment  has  not  abused ; 
New-fangled  sentiment,  the  boasted  grace 
Of  those  who  never  feel  in  the  right  place ; 
A  sight  surpass'd  by  none  that  we  can  show, 
Thou:rh  Vcstris  on  one  leg  still  shine  below ; 
A  tutiier  blest  with  an  ingenuous  son. 
Father,  and  iViend,  and  tutor,  all  in  one. 
Howl— turn  again  to  tales  long  since  forgot, 
Esop.  and  Phsdrus,  and  the  rest?— Why  noti 
He  will  not  blush  that  has  a  father's  heart, 
To  take  in  childish  plays  a  childish  part ; 
But  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy 
That  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  boy : 
Then  why  resi^  into  a  stranger's  hand 
A  task  08  much  within  your  own  conmiand. 
That  Ood  and  nature,  and  your  interest  too, 
Seem  with  one  voice  to  delegate  to  you  1 
Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  house  unknown 
For  one  whose  tenderest  thoughts  all  hover 

round  your  own  7 
This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is. 
How  dors  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  his ! 
The  indented  stick,  that  loses  day  by  day, 
Notch  alWr  notch,  till  all  are  smooth'd  a'way 
B<:arB  witness  long  ere  his  dismission  come, 
Witli  what  intense  desire  he  wants  his  home. 
But  though  the  joys  he   hopes  beneath  your 

roof 
Bid  fair  enough  to  answer  in  the  proof, 
Harmless,  and  safe,  and  natural,  as  they  are, 
A  diMppointmcnt  waits  him  even  there : 
Arrived,  he  feels  an  unexpected  change  ; 
He  blushes  hangs  his  head,  is  shy  and  strange. 
No  longer  takes  as  once,  with  fearless  ease. 
His  favorite  stand  between  his  father's  knees. 
But  »eeks  the  comer  of  some  distant  seat. 
And  (^es  the  door,  and  watches  a  retreat, 
And.  (rost  Ihmiliar  where  he  should  be  most, 
Feels  all  his  happiest  privileges  lost. 
Alas  poor  boy  t — the  natural  effect 
Of  love  by  absence  chill'd  into  respect. 
Say,  what  accomplishments,  at  school  acquired, 
Bnngs  he.  to  sweeten  iVuits  so  undesired  l 
Thou  well  deserv'st  an  alienated  son, 
Unless  thy  conscious  heart  acknowledge — none; 
None  that,  in  thy  domestic  snug  recess, 
He  had  not  made  his  own  with  more  addrea, 


Though  some,  perhaps,  that  shock  thy  feeling 
And  better  never  learn 'd,  or  letl  behind,    [minu. 
Add  too  that,  thus  estranged,  thou  canst  obtain 
By  no  kind  arts  his  confidence  again ; 
That  here  begins  with  most  that  long  complaint 
Of  filial  frankness  lost,  and  love  grown  faint, 
Which,  oil  neglected,  in  life's  waning  years 
A  parent  pours  into  regardless  ears. 

Like  caterpillars  danglinj^  under  trees 
By  slender  threads,  and  swmging  in  the  breeze, 
Which  filthily  bewray  and  sore  disgrace 
The  boughs  in  which  are  bred  the  unseemly  race . 
While  every  worm  industriously  weaves 
And  winds  his  web  about  the  nvell'd  leaves; 
So  numerous  are  the  follies  that  annoy 
The  mind  and  heart  of  every  sprightly  boy ; 
Imaginations  noxious  and  perverse, 
Which  admonition  can  alone  disperse. 
The  encroaching  nuisance  asks  a  faithful  hand. 
Patient,  aflfeclionate,  of  high  command. 
To  check  the  procreation  ot'  a  breed 
Sure  to  exhaust  the  plant  on  which  they  feed. 
'Tis  not  enough  that  Qreek  or  Roman  page. 
At  stated  hours  his  freakish  thoughts  engage; 
E'en  in  his  pastimes  he  requires  a  friend 
To  warn,  and  teach  him  safely  to  unbend ; 
O'er  all  his  pleasures  gently  to  preside, 
Watch  his  emotions,  and  control  their  tide ; 
And  levying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 
A  tax  of  profit  from  his  very  play, 
To  impress  a  value,  not  to  be  erased,        [waste. 
On  moments  sqander'd  else,  and  running  all  to 
And  seems  it  nothing  in  a  father's  eye 
That  unimproved  those  many  moments  fly  1 
And  is  he  well  content  his  son  should  find 
No  nourishment  to  feed  his  growing  mind, 
But  conjugated  verbs  and  nouns  decUned  1 
For  such  is  aU  the  mental  food  purvey'd 
By  public  hackneys  in  the  schooUng  trade; 
Who  feed  a  pupil's  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax,  truly,  but  with  little  more  ; 
Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock, 
Machines  themselves,  and  govern'd  by  a  clock. 
Perhaps  a  father,  blest  with  any  brains, 
Would  deem  it  no  abuse,  or  waste  of  pains, 
To  improve  this  diet,  at  no  great  expense, 
With    savory  truth    and   wholesome    common 

sense; 
To  lead  his  son,  for  prospects  of  delight, 
To  some  not  steep,  tnough  philosophic,  height, 
Thence  to  exhibit  to  his  wondering  eyes 
Yon  circHng  worlds,  their  distance,  and  their  size, 
The  moons  of  Jove,  and  Saturn's  belted  ball, 
And  the  harmonious  order  of  them  all ; 
To  show  him  in  an  insect  or  a  flower 
Such  microscopic  proof  of  skill  and  power. 
As,  hid  from  ages  past,  GKxl  now  displays 
To  combat  atheists  with  in  modem  Jays ; 
To  spread  the  earth  before  him  and  commend, 
With  designation  of  the  finger  s  end, 
Its  various  parts  to  his  attentive  note, 
Thus  bringing  home  to  him  the  most  remote ; 
To  teach  his  heart  to  glow  with  generous  flame, 
Caught  from  the  deeds  oC  men  of  ancient  fame; 
And,  more  than  all,  with  commendation  due, 
To  set  some  living  worthy  in  his  view. 
Whose  fair  example  may  at  once  inspire 
A  wish  to  copy  what  he  must  admire.       [pears, 
Such  knowledge,  gain'd  betimes  and  which  ap- 
Though  solid  not  too  weighty  for  his  yean, 
Sweet  in  itself  and  not  ibrbiuding  sport. 
When  health  demands  it,  of  athletic  sort, 
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Would     make    him — what   some    lovely  boys 

have  been, 
And  more  than  one  perhaps  that  I  have  seen — 
An  evidence  and  reprehension  both 
or  the  mere  schoolboy's  lean  and  tardy  growth. 

Art  thou  a  man  professionally  tied. 
With  all  thy  faculties  elsewhere  applied, 
Too  busy  to  intend  a  meaner  care 
Than  how  to  enrich  thyself  and  next  thine  heir; 
Or  art  thou  (as  though  rich,  perhaps  thou  art) 
But  poor  in  knowledge,  having  none  to  impart: — 
Behold  that  figure,  neat,  though  plainly  clad ; 
His  sprightly  mingled  with  a  shade  of  sad ; 
Not  of  a  nimble  tongue,  though  now  and  then 
Heard  to  articulate  like  other  men ; 
No  jester,  and  yet  lively  in  discourse. 
His  phrase  well  chosen,  clear,  and  full  of  force  ; 
And  his  address,  if  not  quite  French  in  ease, 
Not  English  stiff,  but  frank,  and  form'd  to  please ; 
Low  in  the  world,  because  he  scorns  its  arts ; 
A  man  of  letters,  manners,  morals,  parts; 
Un patronized,  and  therefore  little  known ; 
Wise  for  himself  and  his  few  friends  alone — 
In  him  thy  well-appointed  proxy  see. 
Arm'd  for  a  work  too  dilficult  for  thee ; 
Prepared  by  taste,  by  learning,  and  true  worth, 
To  forui  thy  son,  to  strike  his  genius  forth : 
Beneath  thy  roof  beneath  thine  eye.  to  prove 
The  force  of  discipline  when  back'd  by  love ; 
To  double  all  thy  pleasure  in  thy  child. 
His  mind  informed,  his  morals  undefiled. 
Safe  under  such  a  wing,  the  boy  shall  show 
No  spots  contracttd  among  grooms  below 
Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meannesses,  designed 
By  footman  Tom  for  witty  and  refined. 
There,  in  his  commerce,  with  the  Uveried  herd. 
Lurks  the  contagion  chiefly  to  be  fear  d ; 
For  since  (so  fashion  dictates)  all,  who  claim 
A  higher  than  a  mere  plebeian  fame, 
Find  it  expedient,  come  what  mischief  may, 
To  entertam  a  thief  or  two  in  pay, 
(And  they  that  can  aflford  the  expense  of  more, 
Some  half  a  dozen,  and  some  half  a  score.) 
Great  cause  occurs  to  save  him  from  a  band 
So  sure  to  spoil  him,  and  so  near  at  hand ; 
A  point  secured,  if  once  he  be  supplied 
With  some  such  Mentor  always  at  his  side. 
Are  such  men  rare  1  perhaps  they  would  abound 
Were  occupation  easier  to  be  found, 
Were  education,  else  so  sure  to  fail, 
Conducted  on  a  manageable  scale. 
And  schools,  that  have  outlived  all  just  esteem, 
Exchanged  for  the  secure  domestic  scheme. — 
But,  having  found  him,  be  thou  duke  or  earL 
Show  thou  hast  sense  enough  to  prize  the  pearl, 
And.  as  thou  wouldst  the  advancement  of  thine 
In  all  good  faculties  beneath  his  care,  [heir 

Respect,  as  is  but  rational  and  just, 
A  man  deem'd  worthy  of  so  dear  a  trust. 
Despised  by  thee,  what  more  can  he  expect 
From  youthful  folly  than  the  same  neglect  1 
A  flat  and  fatal  negative  obtains 
That  instant  upon  all  his  future  pains ; 
His  lessons  tire,  his  mild  rebukes  oflend. 
And  all  the  instructions  of  thy  son  s  best  friend 
Are  a  stream  choked,  or  trickhng  to  no  end. 
Doom  him  not  then  to  soHtary  meals ; 
But  recollect  that  he  has  sense,  and  feels; 
And  that,  possessor  of  a  soul  refined 
An  upright  heart,  and  cultivated  mind, 
His  post  not  mean,  his  talents  not  unknown, 
He  oeems  k  hard  to  Yegetate  alone. 


And,  if  admitted  at  thy  boud  he  sit, 
Account  him  no  just  maxk  for  idle  wit ; 
Offend  not  him  whom  modesty  restraiiM 
From  reparte,  with  iokes  that  he  disdaina ; 
Much  less  transfix  his  Ablings  with  an  omth  ; 
Nor  frown,  unless  he  vanish  with  the  cloth. — 
And,  trust  me,  his  utility  may  reach 
To  more  than  he  is  hired,  or  bound  to  teach ; 
Much  trash  unutter'd,  and  some  ills  undoor. 
Through  reverence  of  the  censor  of  thy  aoa. 

But.  if  thy  table  be  indeed  unclean. 
Foul  with  excess,  and  with  discounr  obsreiM, 
And  thou  a  wretch,  whom  following  her  old  plirii. 
The  world  accounts  an  honorable  man, 
Because  forsooth  thy  courage  has  been  tried, 
And  stood  the  test  perhaps  on  the  wrong  tide 
Though  thou  hadst  never  grace  enough  to 
That  anything  but  vice  could  win  thy  love; — 
Or  hast  thou  a  polite,  card-playing  wife. 
Chain 'd  to  the  routs  that  she  frequents  for  Efe ; 
Who,  just  when  industry  begins  to  snore,  fdoor ; 
FUes,  wing'd  with  joy,  to  some  coach-crowjed 
And  thrice  in  every  wmter  throng  thine  own 
With  half  the  chariots  and  sedans  in  town. 
Thyself  meanwhile  e*en  shifting  as  thou 
Not  very  sober  though,  nor  very  chaste : 
Or  b  thine  house,  though  less  superb  thy 
If  not  a  scene  of  pleasure,  a  mere  blank. 
And  thou  at  best  and  in  thy  soberest  mood, 
A  trifler  vain,  and  empty  of  all  good  ; — 
Though  mercy  for  thyself  thou  canst  hare 
Hear  Nature  plead,  show  mercy  to  thv  son. 
Saved  from  his  home,  where  every  day  liiiiiy 

forth 
Some  mischief  fatal  to  his  Aiture  worth. 
Find  him  a  better  in  a  distant  spot, 
Within  some  pious  pastor's  humble  cot. 
Where  vile  example  (yours  I  chiefly  meaa. 
The  most  seducing,  and  the  ollenc^  seen^ 
May  never  more  ot  stamp'd  upon  h»  breasft. 
Not  yet  perhaps  incurably  impress'd : 
Where  early  rest  makes  early  rising  sure:. 
Disease  or  comes  not  or  finds  easy  cure^ 
Prevented  much  by  diet  neat  and  plain ; 
Or.  if  it  enter,  soon  starved  out  a^rain  • 
Where  all  the  attention  of  his  faithful  hoat. 
Discreetly  limited  to  two  at  most. 
May  raise  such  fruits  as  shall  reward  his  cart, 
And  not  at  last  evaporate  in  air: 
Where,  stillness  aidm^  study,  and  bis  mind 
Serene,  and  to  his  duties  much  inclined, 
Not  occupied  in  day  dreams,  as  at  home. 
Of  pleasures  past,  or  folKfs  yet  to  come, 
His  virtuous  toil  may  terminate  at  last 
In  settled  habit  and  decided  taste. — 
But  whom  do  I  advise  1  the  fashion-led. 
The  incorrigibly  wrong  the  deaf  the  dead  f 
Whom  care  and  coot  deliberation  suit 
Not  better  much  than  spectacles  a  brute  ; 
Who,  if  their  sons  some  ^i^ht  tuition  share. 
Deem  it  of  no  great  moment  whose,  or  where ; 
Too   proud  to  adopt  the  thoughts  of  one  un- 
known, 
And  much  too  gay  to  have  any  of  their  own. 
But  courage  man !  mf^hou^ht  the  Muse  rrpBxd 
Mankind  are  various,  and  the  work!  is  wide: 
The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  feather'd  kind 
And  tbrm'd  of  Goi  without  a  pvirent's  mind. 
Commits  her  e<;(r9  incautious  to  the  duH 
Forgetful  that  the  foot  may  crush  the  trust; 
And.  while  on  pubhc  nurseries  tht»y  rely, 
Not  knowing,  and  too  oft  not  caring,  w'hj. 
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Irrational  in  what  they  thus  prefer, 
No  lew,  that  would  seem  wise,  resemble  her. 
But  all  are  not  alike.    Thy  warning  voice 
May  here  and  there  prevent  erroneous  choice; 
And  some,  perhaps,  who,  busy  as  they  are, 
Yet  make  tneir  progeny  their  dearest  care, 
(Whose  hearts  will  ache,  once  told  what  ills 

may  reach 
Their  ofTispring,  left  upon  so  wild  a  beach,) 
Will  need  no  streai  ot  argument  to  enforce 
The  eipedicnce  of  a  less  adventurous  course: 
The  rest  will  slight  thy  counsel,  or  condemn ; 
Bat  they  have  human  feelings — turn  to  them. 
To  you  then,  tenants  of  life's  middle  state, 
Securely  placed  between  the  small  and  sreat, 
Whose  character,  yet  undebauch'd,  retains 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  virtue  that  remains, 
Who,  wise  yourselves,  desire  your  sons  should 

learn 
Your  wisdom  and  your  ways — to  you  I  turn. 
Look  round  you  on  a  world  perversely  blind  ; 
See  what  contempt  is  fallen  on  human  kind  ; 
See  wealth  abused,  and  dignities  misplaced, 
Great  titles,  officeS;  and  trusts  disgraced, 
Lon^  lines  of  ancestry,  renown'd  of  old, 
Thr.ir  noble  qualities  all  quench'd  and  cold ; 
Sec  Bedlam's  closeted  and  handcufT'd  charge 
SurpaFs'd  in  frenzy  by  the  mad  at  large  ; 
Sec  great  commanders  making  war  a  trade. 
Great  lawyers,  lawyers  without  study  made ; 
Churchmen,  in  whose  esteem  their  best  employ 
Is  odious,  and  their  wages  all  their  joy, 
Who,  far  enough  from  furnishing  their  shelves 
With  Gospel  lore,  turn  infidels  themselves ;, 
See  wouianhood  despised,  and  manhood  shamed 
With  infamy  too  nauseous  to  be  named, 
Fops  at  all  comers,  ladylike  in  mien, 
Civited  (Allows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen, 
Else  coarse  and  rude  in  manners,  and  their 

tongue 
On  fire  with  curses,  and  with  nonsense  hung. 
Now  flush'd  with  drunkenness,  now  with  whore- 
dom pale, 
Their  breath  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale ; 
Sec  volunteers  in  all  the  vilest  arts, 
Men  well  endow'd,  of  honorable  parts, 
Design 'd  by  Nature  wise,  but  self-made  fools; 
All  these    and   more   like  these,  were   bred  at 

M^bools. 
And  if  it  chance,  as  sometimes  chance  it  will, 
That  though  school-bred  the  bov  be   virtuous 

still ; 
Such  rare  exceptions,  shining  in  the  dark. 
Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark : 
As  here  and  there  a  twinkling  star  descried 
Serves  but  to  show  how  black  is  all  beside. 
Now  look  on  him,  whose  very  voice  in  tone 
Just  echoes  thine,  whose  features  arc  thine  own, 
And  stroke  his  pollsird  cheek  of  purest  red, 
And  lay  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxrn  head, 
And  say   My  boy   the  unw^-loorne  hour  is  come. 
When  Uiou,  transplanted  from  thy  genial  home, 
Must  find  a  colder  soil  and  bleaker  air, 
And  trust  for  safety  to  a  stranger's  care ; 
What  character,  what  turn  thou  wilt  assume 
From  constant  converse  with  I  know  not  whom; 
^ho  there  will  court  thy  friendship,  with  what 

Vlt^WM, 

Aims,  Artless  as  thou  art,  whom  thou  wilt  choose ; 


Though  much  depends  on  what    thy  choice 

shall  be, 
Is  all  chance-medley,  and  unknown  to  me. 
Canst  thou,  the  tear  just  trembling  on  thy  lids. 
And  while  the  dreadful  risk  foreseen  forbids; 
Free  too,  and  under  no  constraining  force, 
Unless  the  sway  of  custom  warp  th^  course ; 
Lay  such  a  stake  upon  the  losing  side, 
Merely  to  gratify  so  blind  a  guide  1 
Thou  canst  not !     Nature,  pulling  at  thine  heart, 
Condemns  the  un  fatherly,  the  imprudent  part. 
Thou  wouldst  not,  deaf  to  Nature's  tenderest 
Turn  him  adrift  upon  a  rolling  sea,  [plea. 

Nor  say.  Go  thither,  conscious  that  there  lay 
A  brood  of  asps,  or  quicksands  in  his  way ; 
Then,  only  govern'd  by  the  self-same  rule 
Of  natural  pity,  send  him  not  to  school. 
No — guard  him  better.     Is  he  not  thine  own. 
Thyself  in  miniature,  thy  flesh,  thy  bone  1 
And  hopest  thou  not,  ('tis  every  father's  hope,) 
That,  since  thy  strength  must  with  thy  years 

elope, 
And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort  to  assuage 
Health's  last  farewell,  a  staff  o(  thine  old  age. 
That  then,  in  recompense  of  all  thy  cares, 
Thy  child  shall  show  respect  to  thy  gray  hairs, 
Befriend  thee,  of  all  other  friends  bereft, 
And  give  thy  liCe  its  only  cordial  left  ] 
Aware  then  how  much  danger  intervenes, 
To  compass  that  good  end,  forecast  the  moans. 
His  heart,  now  passive,  yields  to  thy  command ; 
Secure  it  thine,  its  key  is  in  thine  hand  ; 
If  thou  desert  thy  charge,  and  throw  it  wide. 
Nor  heed  what  guests  there  enter  and  abide, 
Complain  not  if  attachments  lewd  and  base 
Supplant  thee  in  it,  and  usurp  thy  place. 
But,  if  thou  guard  its  sacred  chambers  sure. 
From  vicious  inmates,  and  delights  impure, 
Either  his  gratitude  shall  hold  him  fast, 
And  keep  him  warm  and  filial  to  the  last ; 
Or,  if  he  prove  unkind,  (as  who  can  say 
But,  being  man,  and  therefore  frail,  he  may  1) 
One  comfort  yet  shall  cheer  thine  aged  heart, 
Howe'er  he  sli^^ht  thee,  thou  hast  done  thy  part. 
Oh,  barbarous!  wouldst  thou  with  a  Grothic 

hand  [i'th'land; 

Pull  down  the  schools— what ! — all  the  schools 
Or  thrown  them  up  to  iivory-nigs  and  grooms. 
Or  turn  them  into  shops  and  uu 'tion-rooms  1 
A  captious  question,  sir.  Tand  yours  is  one,) 
Deserves  an  answer  similar,  or  none. 
Wouldst  thou,  pasdessor  of  a  flock,  employ 
(Apprised  that  he  is  such)  a  careless  boy, 
And  feed  hin\  well,  and  give  hitn  handsome  pay, 
Merely  to  sleep,  and  lot  them  run  astray  1 
Survey  our  scnooU  and  college's,  and  see 
A  sight  not  much  unlike-  ray  si»uile. 
From  education,  as  tli«>  lea.ling  cause. 
The  public  chara-'t'-r  \U  color  draws; 
Thence  the  pr'*v.i(lm'T  iiiinnTs  t;ik«'  their  cast, 
Kxtruva<;.int  or  .soWrr,  ious"  or  chaste. 
And  thougli  I  wi)uH  not  alvtrtis^  them  yet, 
Nor  writt*  on  each — TiiU  Building  to  be  iJet^ 
Urt.ess  the  world  were  all  prepared  to  embrace 
A  plan  well  worthy  to  supply  their  place ; 
Yet,  backward  as  they  are  and  long  have  been. 
To  cultivate  and  keep  the  Morals  clean, 
(Forgive  the  crime,)  I  wish  them,  I  confeM, 
Or  better  managed,  or  encouraged  less. 
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THE  YEARLY  DISTRESS,  OR  TITHING 
TIME  ATjSTOCK  IN  ESSEX. 

Verees  addressed  lo  a  Countrr  ClergTman,  complaininR 
of  the  disagreeablencns  of  the  day  annually  appointed 
for  reoelviug  the  Duos  at  the  Paraonoge. 

Comb,  ponder  well,  for  'tis  no  jest, 

To  laugh  it  wouUl  be  wrong, 
The  troubles  of  a  worthy  priest, 

The  burden  oi  my  song. 

The  priest  he  merry  is  and  blithe 

Three  quarters  of  a  year : 
But  oh  !  It  cuts  him  like  a  scythe, 

When  tithing  time  draws  near. 

He  then  is  full  of  fright  and  fears, 

As  one  at  point  to  die, 
And  long  before  the  day  appears, 

He  heaves  up  many  a  sigh. 

For  then  the  farmers  come  jog,  jog, 

Along  the  miry  road, 
Each  heart  as  heavy  as  a  log, 

To  make  their  payments  good. 

In  sooth  the  sorrow  of  such  days 

Is  not  to  be  expressed, 
When  he  that  takes  and  he  that  pays 

Are  both  alike  distressed. 

Now  all  unwelcome  at  his  gates 

The  clumsy  swains  alight, 
With  rueful  faces  and  bald  pates — 

He  trembles  at  the  sight. 

And  well  he  may,  for  well  he  knows 

Each  bumpkin  of  thf.  clan. 
Instead  of  paying  what  hu  owes, 

Will  cheat  him  if  he  can. 

So  in  they  come — each  makes  his  leg, 

And  flings  his  head  before, 
And  looks  as  if  he  came  to  beg, 

And  not  to  quit  a  score. 

"  And  how  does  miss  and  madam  do, 

The  little  boy  and  all  r 
"  All  tight  and  "well.     And  how  do  you, 

GoS\  Mi.  What-d'ye-caUl" 

The  dinner  comes,  and  down  they  sit. 

Were  e'er  such  hungry  folk  1 
There's  little  talking,  and  no  wit; 

It  is  no  time  to  joke. 

One  wipes  his  nose  upon  his  sleeve. 

One  spits  upon  the  floor, 
Yet  not  to  give  offence  or  grieve, 

Holds  up  the  cloth  before. 

The  punch  goes  round,  and  they  arc  dull 

And  lun4)ish  still  as  ever ; 
Like  barrels  with  their  bellies  full, 

They  only  weigh  the  heavier. 

At  length  the  busy  time  begins. 

"  Come,  neighbors,  we  must  wag  *'— 
The  money  chinks,  down  drop  their  chins, 

Each  lugging  out  his  bag. 

One  talks  of  mildew  and  of  frost. 

And  one  of  storms  of  hail. 
And  one  of  pigs  that  he  has  lost 

By  maggots  at  the  taiL 


Quoth  one.  "  A  rarer  man  than  yoa 

In  pulpit  none  shall  hear : 
But  yet.  methinks  to  tell  you  true, 

You  sell  it  plaguy  dear." 

O  why  are  farmers  made  so  coarse, 

Or  clergy  made  so  fine  1 
A  kick,  that  scarce  would  move  a  hone. 

May  kill  a  sound  divine. 

Then  let  the  boobies  stay  at  home ; 

'Twould  cost  him,  I  dare  say, 
Less  trouble  taking  twice  the  sum 

Without  the  clowns  that  pay. 


SONNET, 

ADDRESSED  TO   BENRT   COWPEB,   BSO. 

On  his  emphaUcal  and  interesting  Delivery  of  tte  Ito^ 
fence  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.,  in  the  House  of  Lonk. 


CowPER,  whose  silver  voice,  tasked 
hard, 

Legends  prolix  delivers  in  the  ears         [pcen, 
(Attentive  when  thou  read'st)  of  Engluid't 

Let  verse  at  length  yield  thee  thy  just  rewAni 

Thou  wast  not  heard  with  drowsy  disregard. 
Expending  late  on  all  that  length  %»f  plea 
Thy  generous  powers,  but  silence  honor'd  Uies, 

Mute  as  e'er  gazed  on  orator  or  bard. 

Thou  art  not  voice  alone,  but  hast  Iieside  [i 

Both  heart  and  head  ;  and  eouldst  with 

Of  Attic  phrase  and  senatorial  tone. 

Like  thy  renown'd  forefathers,  far  and  wid« 

Thy  fame  difl'use.  praised  not  for  utterance 

Of  others*  speech,  but  magic  of  ihjf 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  DR.  DARWIN, 

AUTnOR   OP   "THE  BOTANIC  OARDSN." 

Two  Poets*  (poets  by  report. 

Not  oft  so  well  a^e,) 
Sweet  harmonist  ot  Flora's  court  t 

Conspire  to  honor  thee. 

They  best  can  jud?e  a  poet's  worth, 
Who  oft  themselves  have  known 

The  pangs  of  a  poetic  birth 
By  labors  of  their  own. 

We  therefore  pleased  extol  thy  song, 

Though  various,  yet  complete. 
Rich  in  embellishment  as  strong, 

And  learned  as  'tis  sweet. 

No  envy  mingles  with  our  praise 
Though  could  our  hearts  repine 

At  any  poet's  happier  lays, 
They  would — ^tbey  must  at  thine. 

fiut  we,  in  mutual  bonda^  knit 

Of  friendship's  closest  tie, 
Can  gaie  on  even  Darwin's  wit 

With  an  unjaundiced  eye ; 

*  AHudlng  to  the  poem,  by  Mr.  Baytoyt  which 
paniod  theM  lines. 
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And  deem  the  bard,  whoe'er  he  be, 

And  howsoever  known, 
Who  would  not  twine  a  wreath  for  thee, 

Unworthy  of  hiii  own. 


ON 

MRS.  MONTAGU'S  FEATHER-HANGINGS. 

The  birds  put  off  their  every  hue 
To  dress  a  room  for  Montagu. 

The  peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dyes, 
His  rainbows  and  his  starry  eyes, 
The  pheasant  plumes,  which  round  enfi>ld 
His  mantUng  neck  with  downy  gold, 
The  cock  his  arch'd  Uil's  azure  show ; 
An<l,  river-blanch'd,  the  swan  his  snow. 
All  tribes  beside  o(^  Indian  name, 
That  glossy  shine,  or  vivid  flame, 
Where  rises,  and  where  sets  the  day, 
Whate'er  they  boast  of  rich  and  gay, 
Contribute  to  the  gorgeous  plan, 
Proud  to  advance  it  all  they  can. 
This  plumage  neither  dashing  shower. 
Nor  masts  that  shake  the  dripping  bower, 
Shall  drench  again  or  discompose, 
But.  screcn'd  from  every  storm  that  blows. 
It  boasts  a  splendor  ever  new 
Sate  with  protecting  Montagu. 

To  the  same  patroness  resort. 
Secure  of  favor  at  her  court, 
Strong  Genius,  ftom  whose  forge  of  thought 
Forms  rise,  to  quick  perfection  wrought. 
Which,  though  new-born,  with  vigor  move. 
Like  Pallas  springing  arm'd  iVom  Jove — 
Imagination  scattering  round 
Wild  roses  over  furrow'd  ground, 
Which  Labor  of  his  frown  beguile, 
And  teach  Philosophy  a  smile — 
Wit  flashing  on  Religion's  side, 
Whose  fires,  to  sacred  Truth  applied, 
The  gem,  though  luminous  betore. 
Obtrude  on  human  notice  more, 
Like  sunbeams  on  the  golden  height 
Of  some  tall  temple  playing  bright- 
Well  tutor'd  Learning,  from  his  books 
Dismiss'd  with  grave,  not  haughty,  looks. 
Their  order  on  his  shelves  exact, 
Not  more  harmonious  or  compact 
Than  that  to  which  he  keeps  confined 
The  various  treasures  of  his  mind — 
All  these  to  Montagu's  repair, 
Ambitious  of  a  shelter  there. 
There  Genius,  Learning.  Fancy,  Wit, 
Their  ruflied  plumage  calm  refit, 
(^For  stormy  troubles  loudest  roar 
Around  their  flight  who  highest  soar,) 
And  in  her  eye.  and  by  her  aid. 
Shine  safe  without  a  fear  to  fade. 

She  thus  maintains  divided  sway 
With  yon  bright  regent  of  the  day  ; 
The  Plume  and  Poet  both  we  know 
Their  lustre  to  his  influence  owe  ; 


And  she  the  works  of  Phoebus  aiding, 
Both  Poet  saves  and  Plume  firom  fading 


VKRSES, 


Bopposed  to  he  written  by  Alexander  Selkirtc,  during 
Ills  solllaiT  abode  In  the  bland  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

I  AM  monarch  of  all  I  survey, 
Mjr  right  then  is  none  to  dispute ; 


From  the  centre  all  round  to  the  sea 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 

0  Solitude  !  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  1 

Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 

1  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 

I  must  finbh  my  journey  alone, 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 

1  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own. 
The  beasts,  that  roam  over  the  plain, 

My  form  with  indifference  see ; 
They  are  so  unaci^uainted  with  man, 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

Society,  friendship,  and  love, 

Divinely  bestow'd  upon  man, 
O,  had  I  the  wings  of  a  dove, 

How  soon  would  I  taste  you  again ! 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth. 
Might  learn  firom  the  wisdom  of  age, 

And  be  cheer'd  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 

Religion !  what  treasure  untold 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word ! 
More  precious  than  silver  and  gold. 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 

These  valleys  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell, 

Or  smiled  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 

Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sport, 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  1 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 

How  fleet  is  the  glance  of  the  mind ! 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight. 
The  tempest  itself  lags  nehind, 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 
But  alas !  recollection  at  hand 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 

But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest. 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair; 
Even  here  b  a  season  of  rest, 

And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
There's  mercy  in  every  place, 

And  mercy  encouragmg  thought! 
Gives  even  aflliction  a  grace. 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot 


ON 

OBSERVING  SOME  NAMES  OF  LITTLB 

NOTE 

RECORDED  IN  THE   BIOGRAPHIA  BRITAKmOA. 

Oh,  fond  attempt  to  give  a  deathless  lot 

To  names  ignoble,  born  to  be  forgot! 

In  vain  recorded  in  historic  page, 

They  court  the  notice  of  a  mture  age : 

Those  twinkling  tiny  lustres  of  the  land 

Drop  one  by  one  from  Fame's  negleotiiig  hasd ; 
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Lethean  gulfs  receire  them  as  thej  fall. 
And  dark  oblivion  aoon  absorbs  them  all. 

So  when  a  child,  as  playful  children  use, 
Has  burnt  to  tinder  a  stale  last  year's  news, 
The  flame  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  fire — 
There  goes  my  lady,  and  there  goes  the  squire, 
lliere  goes  the  parson,  oh  illustrious  spark ! 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the  clerk ! 


REPORT  OF  AN  ADJUDGED  CASE, 

MOT  TO  BE  POUND  IN  ANY  OP  THE  BOOKS. 

Bbtween  Nose  and  Eyes  a  strange  contest  arose, 
The  spectacles  set  them  unhappily  wrong ; 

The  point  in  dispute  was,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
To  which  the  said  spectacles  ought  to  belong. 

So  Tongue  was  the  lawyer,  and  argued  the 
cause  [G^aming ; 

With  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  a  wig  ftill  of 
While  chief  baron  Ear  sat  to  balance  the  laws, 

So  famed  for  his  talent  in  nicely  discerning. 

In  behalf  of  the  Nose  it  will  quickly  appear, 
And  your  lordship,  he  said,  will  undoubtedly 
find,  [wear. 

That  the  Nose  has  had  spectacles  always  in 
Which  amounts  to  possession  time  out  of  mind. 

Then  holding  the  spectacles  up  to  the  court — 
Your  lordship  observes  they  are  made  with  a 
straddle, 

As  wide  as  the  rid^e  of  the  Nose  is ;  in  short, 
Design'd  to  sit  close  to  it,  just  like  a  saddle. 

Again,  would  your  lordship  a  moment  suj^mmc 
('TIS  a  case  that  has  ha[^>en'd,  and  may  be 
again) 
That  the  visage  or  countenance  had  not  a  Nose, 
Pray  who  would,  or  who  could,  wear  spectacles 
theni 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  and  my  aijpument 
shows,  ^deran, 

With  a  reasoning  the  court  will  never  con- 
That  the  spectacles  plainly  were  made  for  the 
Nose,  [them. 

And  the  Nose  was  as  plainly  intended  for 

Then  shifting  his  side,  (as  a  lawyer  knows  how,) 
He  pleaded  again  in  behalf  of  the  Eyes; 

But  what  were  his  arguments  few  people  know. 
For  the  court  did  not  think  they  were  equally 
wise. 

So  his  lordship  decreed  with  a  grave  solemn  tone, 
Decisive  and  clear,  without  one  if  or  but — 

That,  whenever  the  Nose  put  his  spectacles  on, 
By  daylight  or  candlelight — Kyes  should  be 
shut! 


ON  THE  PROMOTION  OF  EDWARD 
THURLOW,  ESQ., 

to  THE  LORD  BIGH  CHANCELLORSHIP  OP  ENGLIND. 

Round  Thurlow's  head  in  early  youth. 

And  in  his  sportive  days, 
Pair  Science  pour'd  the  light  of  truth, 

And  Genius  shed  his  rays. 


See !  with  united  wonder  cried 
The  experienced  and  the  sage, 

Ambition  m  a  boy  supplied 
With  all  the  skill  of  age ! 

Discernment,  eloquence,  and  grace, 
Proclaim  him  bom  to  sway 

The  balance  in  the  highest  place, 
And  bear  the  palm  away. 

The  praise  bestow'd  was  just  and 
He  sprang  impetuous  foith. 

Secure  of  conquest  where  the 
Attends  superior  worth. 

So  the  best  courser  on  the  plain 
Ere  yet  he  starts  is  known, 

And  does  but  at  the  goal  obtain 
What  all  had  deem  d  his  own. 


ODE  TO  PEACE. 

Come,  peace  of  mind,  dehghtfiil 
Return,  and  make  thy  downy  nest 

Once  more  in  this  sad  heart : 
Nor  riches  I  nor  power  pursue. 
Nor  hold  forbidden  ioys  in  view ; 

We  therefore  need  not  part. 

Where  wilt  thou  dwell,  if  not  wkh  me, 
From  avarice  and  ambition  free, 

And  pleasure's  fatal  wiles  1 
For  whom,  alas !  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  I  was  wont  to  diare, 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles  1 

The  ffreat,  the  gay,  shall  they  partake 
The  heaven  that  thou  alone  canst  make  1 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewr  mead. 
The  grove  and  the  sequester'd  shed. 

To  be  a  guest  with  them  1 

For  thee  I  panted,  thee  I  prized. 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrificed 

Whate'er  I  loved  before ; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away. 
And  helpless,  hopeless,  hear  thee  sn; 

Farewell !  we  meet  no  more  1 


HUMAN  FRAILTY. 

Weak  and  irresolute  is  man ; 

The  purpose  of  to-day. 
Woven  with  pains  into  nis  plan, 

To-morrow  rends  away. 

The  bow  well  bent,  and  smart  the 
Vice  seems  alreadv  slain ; 

But  Passion  rudely  snaps  the  string. 
And  it  revives  aigain. 

Some  foe  to  his  upright  intent 
Finds  out  his  weaker  part ; 

Virtue  engages  his  assent 
But  Pleasure  wins  his  heart 


'TIS  here  the  foO^  of  the 
Through  all  hs  art  we  view ; 

And.  wmie  his  tongue  the  chai|pe 
His  oooaeienoe  owna  'A  Cme, 
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Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  length 

Ami  tiangers  little  known, 
A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own. 

But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 

To  reach  the  distant  coast; 
The  brcuth  of  Heaven  must  swell  the  sail, 

Or  all  the  toil  is  lost. 


THE  MODERN  PATRIOT. 

Rebellion  is  my  theme  all  day ; 

I  only  wish  'twould  come 
(As  who  knows  but  perhaps  it  may  ?) 

A  Uttle  nearer  home. 

Yon  roaring  lK)y8,  who  rave  and  fight 

On  t'other  side  the  Atlantic, 
I  always  held  them  in  the  right, 

But  most  so  when  most  frantic. 

When  lawless  mobs  insult  the  court, 

That  man  shall  be  my  toast, 
Jf  breaking  windows  be  the  sport, 

Who  bravely  breaks  the  most. 

But  O !  for  him  my  fancy  culls 
The  choicest  flowers  she  bears. 

Who  constitutionally  pulls 
Your  house  about  your  ears. 

Such  civil  brc»ils  are  my  delight, 
Though  some  folks  can't  endure  them, 

Who  say  the  mob  arc  mad  outright, 
And  that  a  rope  must  cure  them. 

A  rope !  I  wish  we  patriots  had 

Such  strings  for  all  who  need  'em — 

What !  hang  a  man  for  going  mad  I 
Then  farewell  British  freedom. 


ON   THE 

BURNING  OF  LORD  MANSFIELD'S 
LIBRARY, 

TOOBTHER  WITH   HIS   MSS.,  BY  THE   MOB,  IN  THE 
MONTH   OF  JUNE,    17S0. 

So  then— the  Vandals  of  our  isle, 

Sworn  foes  to  sense  and  law, 
Have  burnt  to  dust  a  nobler  pde 

Than  ever  Roman  saw ! 

And  Murray  sighs  o'er  Pope  and  Swift, 

And  many  a  treasure  more, 
The  well-judged  purchase,  and  the  gift 

That  graced  his  letter'd  store. 

Their  pages  mani^led.  burnt,  and  torn, 

The  loss  was  his  alone  ; 
But  ages  yet  to  come  shall  moam 

The  burning  of  his  own. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

When  wit  and  genius  meet  their  doom 

In  all  devouring  flame, 
They  tcU  us  of  the  fate  of  Rome, 

And  bid  us  fear  the  same. 


O'er  Murray's  loss  the  muses  wept 

They  felt  the  rude  alarm, 
Yet  blesa'd  the  guardian  care  that  kept 

His  sacred  head  from  harm. 

There  Memory,  like  the  bee  that's  fed 

From  Flora's  balmy  store. 
The  quintessence  of  all  he  read 

Had  treasured  up  before. 

The  lawless  herd,  with  fury  blind, 
Have  done  him  cruel  wrong ; 

The  flowers  are  gone — but  stul  we  find 
The  honey  on  nis  tongue. 


THE  LOVE  OP  THE  WORLD  REPROVED; 

OR,  HYPOCRISY  DETECTED.* 

Thus  says  the  prophet  of  the  Turk, 
Good  Mussulman,  abstain  from  pork; 
There  is  a  part  in  every  swine 
No  friend  or  follower  of  mine 
May  taste,  whate'er  his  inclination, 
On  pain  of  excommunication. 
Such  Mahomet's  mysterious  charge. 
And  thus  he  left  the  point  at  large. 
Had  he  the  sin  Ail  part  express  d. 
They  might  with  safety  eat  the  rest; 
But  for  one  piece  they  thought  it  hard 
From  the  whole  hog  to  be  debarr'd ; 
And  set  their  wit  at  work  to  find 
What  joint  the  prophet  had  in  mind. 
Much  controversy  straight  arose, 
These  choose  the  back,  the  belly  those; 
By  some  'tis  confidently  said 
He  meant  not  to  forbid  the  head ; 
While  others  at  that  doctrine  rail. 
And  piously  prefer  the  tail. 
Thus,  conscience  freed  from  every  clog, 
-Mahometans  eat  up  the  hog. 

You  laugh— 'tis  well— the  tale  applied 

May  make  you  lauj^h  on  t'other  side. 

Renounce  the  world— the  preacher  cries. 

We  do— a  multitude  replies. 

While  one  as  innocent  regards 

A  snug  and  friendly  game  at  cards ; 

And  one.  whatever  you  may  say, 

Can  see  no  evil  in  a  play ; 

Some  love  a  concert,  or  a  race ; 

And  others  shooting,  and  the  chase. 

Reviled  and  loved  renounced  and  follow  d, 

Thus  bit  by  bit  the  world  is  swallow'd; 

Each  thinks  his  neighbor  makes  too  free, 

Yet  likes  a  slice  as  well  as  he : 

With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten, 

Till  quite  from  tail  to  snout  'tis  eaten. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  MRS.  (NOW  LADY) 
THROCKMORTON'S  BULLFINCH. 

Ye  nymphs !  if  e'er  your  eyes  were  red 
With  tears  o'er  hapless  favorites  shed, 
O  share  Maria's  grief! 

♦  It  may  be  proper  to  Inform  the  reader,  that  this  ptoea 
has  already  appiarwl  In  print,  havlnsr  found  Its  way, 
Uionjfh  Willi  aJme  unneceasiry  additions  by  an  ^njiiow. 
hand*  into  the  Leedt  Jtmmaty  without  th«  aolhort 
privity. 
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Her  faTorite,  eren  in  his  cage, 
(What  will  Dot  hunger's  cruel  rage  1) 
Assassin 'd  by  a  thief. 

Where  Rhenus  strays  his  Tines  among, 
The  egg  was  laid  thmi  which  he  sprung ; 

And.  though  by  nature  mute, 
Or  only  with  a  whistle  blest. 
Well  taught  he  all  the  sounds  expressed 

Of  flageolet  or  flute. 

The  honors  of  his  ebon  poll 

Were  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole, 

His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies, 
When  piping  winds  shall  soon  arise. 

To  sweep  away  the  dew. 

Above,  bebw,  in  all  the  house, 
Dire  foe  alike  of  bird  and  mouse 

No  cat  ha'l  leave  to  dwell ; 
And  Bully's  cage  supported  stood 
On  props  of  smoothest  shaven  wood, 

Large  built,  and  latticed  well. 

Well  latticed— but  the  grate,  alas ! 
Not  rough  with  wire  of  steel  or  brass, 

For  Bully's  plumage  sake, 
But  smooth  with  wands  from  Ouse's  side. 
With  which,  when  neatly  peel'd  and  dried, 

The  swains  their  baskets  make. 

Night  veil'd  the  pole :  all  seem'd  secure : 
When,  led  by  instinct  sharp  and  sure, 

Subsistence  to  provide, 
A  beast  forth  sallied  on  the  scout, 
Long  back'd.  long  tail'd,  with  whisker'd  snout. 

And  badger-color'd  hide. 

He,  entering  at  the  study  door, 
Its  ample  area  'gan  explore ; 

And  something  in  the  wind 
Conjectured,  sniffing  round  and  round, 
Better  than  all  the  books  he  found, 

Food  chiefly  for  the  mind. 

Just  then,  by  adverse  fate  impress'd, 
A  dream  disturb'd  poor  Bully  rest. 

In  sleep  he  seem'd  to  view 
A  rat  fast  clinging  to  the  cage, 
And,  screaming  at  the  sad  presage. 

Awoke  and  found  it  true. 

For,  aided  both  by  ear  and  scent, 
Right  to  his  mark  the  monster  went — 

Ah,  muse  !  forbear  to  speak 
Minute  the  horrors  that  ensued  ; 
His  teeth  were  strong  the  cage  was  wood — 

He  lell  poor  Bully's  beak. 

O  had  he  made  that  too  his  prey ; 
That  beak,  whence  issued  many  a  lay 

Of  such  mellifluous  tone. 
Might  have  repaid  him  well  1,  wote, 
For  silencing  so  sweet  a  throat. 

Fast  stuck  within  his  own. 

Maria  weeps — the  Muses  mourn — 
So  when,  by  Bacchanalians  torn, 

On  Thracian  Hebrus'  side 
The  tree-enchanter  Orpheus  fell, 
head  alone  remain 'd  to  tell 

The  cruel  death  he  died. 


THE  ROSE. 


The 


rose  had  been  wash'd,  just  waihed  ii  a 
shower, 
Which  Mary  to  Anna  convey'd ; 
The  plentiful  moisture  encumber'd  the  flower. 
And  weigh'd  down  its  beautiful  head. 

The  cup  was  all  fiU'd,  and  the  leaves  wcfe  al 
wet, 

And  it  seem'd,  to  a  fanciful  view. 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left,  wilh  regrol, 

On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew. 

I  hastily  seized  it.  unfit  as  it  was. 

For  a  nosegay,  so  drip|Nng  and  drown*d 

And  swinginj;  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas! 
I  snapp'd  It,  it  fbU  to  the  ground. 

And  such,  I  exdaim'd,  is  the  pitiles  pait 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mmd 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heait 

Already  to  sorrow  resign 'd. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  kaa, 

Might  have  bloom'd  with  its  owner  awhile; 

And  the  tear,  that  is  wip'd  with  a  littk 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile. 


THE  DOVES. 

REA80!«nNo  at  every  step  he  treads, 
Man  yet  mistakes  his  way 

While  meaner  things  whom  instinct 
Are  rarely  known  to  stray. 

One  silent  eve  I  wander'd  late, 
And  heard  the  voice  of  love; 

The  turtle  thus  addressed  her  mate. 
And  soothed  the  listening  dove : 

Our  mutual  bond  of  faith  and  truth 

No  time  shall  disengage. 
Those  blessings  of  our  early  youth 

Shall  cheer  our  latest  age : 

While  innocence  without  disguise, 

And  constancy  sincere. 
Shall  fill  the  circles  of  those  eyes, 

And  mine  can  read  them  there; 

Those  ills,  that  wait  on  all  below, 
Shall  ne'er  be  felt  by  me. 

Or  gently  felt  and  only  so, 
As  bemg  shared  with  thee. 

When  lightnings  flash  among  the 
Or  kites  are  hovering  near. 

I  fear  le^  thee  alone  they  seize. 
And  know  no  other  fear. 

'Tis  then  I  feel  myself  a  wife, 
And  press  thy  wedded  side. 

Resolved  a  union  form*d  for  life 
Death  never  shall  divide. 

But  oh !  if,  fickle  and  unchaste, 
(Forgive  a  transient  thought.) 

Thou  couldst  become  unkind  at  last, 
And  scorn  thy  present  lot, 

No  need  of  lifhtnin^s  from  on  high, 
Or  kites  with  cruel  beak; 
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Denied  the  endeannents  of  thine  eye, 
This  widow'd  heart  would  break. 

Thus  sang  the  sweet  secjuester'd  bird 

Soft  as  the  passing  wind, 
And  I  recorded  what  I  heard, 

A  lesson  for  mankind. 


A  FABLE. 

A  RAVEN,  while  with  glossy  breast 

Her  new-laid  eggs  she  fondly  press'd, 

And.  on  iier  wicker-work  high  mounted, 

Her  chickens  prematurely  counted, 

(A  fault  philosophers  might  blame, 

If  quite  exempted  from  the  same,) 

Enjoy'd  at  ease  the  genial  day ; 

Twas  April  as  the  bumpkins  say. 

The  legislature  call'd  it  May. 

But  suddenly  a  wind,  as  high 

As  ever  swept  a  winter  sky, 

Shook  theyoun«T  leaves  about  her  ears, 

And  fiUd  her  with  a  thousand  fears, 

Lest  the  rude  blast  should  snap  the  bough, 

And  spread  her  golden  hopes  below. 

But  juHt  at  eve  the  blowing  weather 

And  all  her  fears  were  huah'd  together: 

And  now,  quoth  poor  unthinking  Ralph, 

*Tis  over,  and  the  brood  is  safe ; 

(For  ravens  though,  as  birds  of  omen, 

They  teach  both  conjurors  and  old  women 

To  tell  us  what  is  to  befall. 

Can't  prophesy  themselves  at  all.) 

The  morning  came,  when  neighbor  Hodge, 

Who  long  had  mark'd  her  airy  lodge, 

And  destined  all  the  treasure  there 

A  gift  to  fcds  expecting  fair. 

CUmb'd  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray, 

And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away. 

MORAL. 

*Ti»  Providence  alone  secures 
In  every  change  both  mine  and  yours: 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape ; 
An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man  that's  strangled  by  a  hair. 
Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread. 
Found  oll'nest  in  what  least  we  dread, 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  brow, 
But  in  the  sunshine  strikes  the  blow. 


ODE  TO  APOLLO. 

ON   AN   INKGLASS   ALMOST   DRIED  IN  THE    lUN. 

Patron  of  all  those  luckless  brains, 
That,  to  the  wrong  side  leaning, 

Indite  much  metre  with  much  pains, 
And  little  or  no  meaning ; 

Ah  why  since  oceans,  rivers,  streams. 

That  water  all  the  nations, 
Pay  tribute  to  thy  glorious  beams, 

By  constant  exhalations; 

Why.  stooping  from  the  noon  of  day, 

'IV>o  covetous  of  drink. 
Apollo  h«st  thou  stol  n  away 

A  poet's  drop  of  ink  1 


Upborne  into  the  viewless  air, 

It  floats  a  vapor  now, 
Impeird  throu^rh  regions  dense  and  rare, 

By  all  the  wmds  that  blow. 

Ordain'd  perhaps,  ere  summer  flies, 
Combined  with  millions  more, 

To  form  an  iris  in  the  skies. 
Though  black  and  foul  before. 

Illustrious  drop !  and  happy  then 

Beyond  the  happiest  lot, 
Of  all  that  ever  pass'd  my  pen. 

So  soon  to  be  forgot ! 

Phcebus,  if  such  be  thy  design, 

To  place  it  in  thy  bow, 
Give  wit.  that  what  is  left  may  shine 

With  equal  grace  below. 


A  COMPARISON. 

The  lapse  of  time  and  rivers  is  the  same. 
Both  speed  their  journey  with  a  restless  stream, 
The  silent  pace,  with  which  they  steal  away, 
No  wealth  can  bribe,  no  prayers  persuade  to  stay ; 
Alike  irrevocable  both  when  past, 
And  a  wide  ocean  swallows  both  at  last. 
Though  each  resemble  each  in  every  part, 
A  difference  strikes  at  length  the  mus'mg  heart ; 
Streams    never    flow  in  vain;  where  streams 
abound,  [crown'd ! 

How    laughs    the    land    with    various   plenty 
But  time  that  should  enrich  the  nobler  mind. 
Neglected  leaves  a  dreary  waste  behind. 


ANOTHER. 

ADDRESSED  TO    A   YOUNG    LADY. 

Sweet  stream  that  winds  through  yonder  glade, 

Apt  emblem  of  a  virtuous  maid— 

Silent  and  chaste  she  steals  along, 

Far  from  the  world's  g.»y  busy  throng ; 

With  gentle  yet  prevailing  force, 

Intent  upon  her  destined  course; 

Graceful  and  useful  all  she  does, 

Blessing  and  blest  where'er  she  goes. 

Pure-bosom'd  as  that  watery  glass, 

And  heaven  reflected  in  hei  face. 


THE   POET'S   NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 

TO   MRS.  (now   lady)  THROCKMORTON. 

Maria  !  I  have  every  good 

For  thee  wish'd  miny  a  time, 
Both  sad   and  in  a  cheerful  mood. 

But  never  yet  in  rhyme. 

To  wish  thee  fairer  is  no  need. 
More  prudent  or  more  sprightly. 

Or  more  inirnnioufl  or  more  freed 
From  temper-flaws  unsightly. 

What  favor  then  not  yet  possessed 

Can  I  for  thee  require. 
In  weddid  love  alr»^:i'ly  blest, 

To  thy  whole  heart's  desiro  1 
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None  here  is  happy  but  in  part : 

Full  bliss  is  bliss  divine ; 
There  dwells  some  wish  in  everj  heart, 

And  doubtless  one  in  thine. 

That  wbh  on  some  fair  Aiture  dajr, 
Which  fate  shall  brightly  gild, 

("Tis  blameless,  be  it  what  it  may,) 
I  wish  it  all  fulfillU 


PAIRING  TIME  ANTICIPATED. 

A    PABLE. 

I  SHALL  not  ask  Jean  Jaques  Rousseau* 

If  birds  confabulate  or  no ; 

Tis  clear,  that  they  were  always  able 

To  hold  discourse,  at  least  in  fable ; 

And  e'en  the  child  who  knows  no  better 

Than  to  interpret,  by  the  letter, 

A  stoiT  of  a  cock  and  bull. 

Host  have  a  most  uncommon  skull. 

It  chanced  then  on  a  winter's  day, 
Bat  warm,  and  bright,  and  calm  as  May, 
The  birds,  conceiving  a  design 
To  forestall  sweet  St.  Valentine, 
In  many  an  orchard,  copse,  and  grove, 
Assembled  on  affairs  of  love, 
And  with  much  twitter  and  much  chatter 
Began  to  agitate  the  matter. 
At  length  a  bullfinch,  who  could  boast 
More  years  and  wisdom  than  the  most, 
Entreated  opening  wide  his  beak, 
A  moment's  liberty  to  speak ; 
And,  silence  publicly  enjoin'd. 
Deliver  d  brietiy  thus  his  mind : 

My  friends !  be  cautious  how  ye  treat 
The  subject  upon  which  we  meet ; 
I  fear  we  shall  have  winter  yet. 

A  finch,  whose  tongue  knew  no  control, 
With  golden  win^  and  satin  poll, 
A  last  year's  bircL  who  ne'er  had  tried 
What  marriatje  means  thus  pert  replied : 

Methinks  the  gentleman,  quoth  sue. 
Opposite  in  the  apple  tree. 
By  his  good  will  would  keep  us  single 
Till  yonder  heaven  and  earth  shall  mingle. 
Or  (which  is  likelier  to  befall) 
Till  death  exterminate  us  all. 
I  marry  without  more  ado, 
My  dear  Dick  Redcap,  what  say  you  1 

Dick  heard  and  tweed  ling,  ogling,  bridling, 
Turning  short  round  strutting  and  sideling, 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 
Their  sentiments  so  well  express'd 
Influenced  mightily  the  rest 
All  pair'd,  and  each  pair  built  a  nest 

But.  though  the  birds  were  thus  in  haste, 
The  leaves  came  on  not  quite  so  fast, 
And  destiny,  that  sometimes  bears 
An  aspect  stern  on  man's  afi'airs, 
Not  altoTether  smiled  on  theirs. 
The  wind  of  late  breathed  gently  forth, 
Now  shifted  east,  and  east  by  north ; 

*  It  was  one  of  the  whimsical  speculatioiis  ot  this  phi- 
losopher, that  oil  tables  which  ascribe  reasoD  and  speech 
to  animaN  should  be  withheld  from  children,  as  beini? 
only  vctiicied  of  deception.  But  what  child  was  ever 
deceived  by  them,  or  can  be,  again<il  the  evktenoe  of 
his  senses  Y 


Bare  trees  and  sbmbe  but  ill,  yon  know, 
Could  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow. 
Stepping  into  their  nests,  they  paddled. 
Themselves  were  chill'd.  their  eggs  were  addled' 
Soon  every  father  bird  and  mother 
Grew  quarrelsome,  and  peck'd  each  other, 
Parted  without  the  least  regret, 
Except  that  they  had  ever  met. 
And  leam'd  in  fViture  to  be  wiser, 
Than  to  neglect  a  good  adviser. 

MORAL. 

Bfisses !  the  tale  that  I  relate 
This  lesson  seems  to  cany— 

Choose  not  alone  a  proper  mate, 
But  proper  time  to  many. 


THE  DOG  AND  THE  WATER  ULY. 

NO   FABLE. 

The  noon  was  shady,  and  soft  airs 

Swept  Ouse's  silent  tide. 
When,  'scaped  from  literary  cares, 

I  wander  d  on  his  side. 

My  spaniel,  prettiest  of  his  race^ 

And  high  m  pedigree, 
(Two  nymphs*  adorn 'd  with  eveiy  giaee 

That  spaniel  found  for  me.) 

Now  wanton'd  lost  in  flags  ami  reedi^ 

Now  starting  into  sight. 
Pursued  the  swallow  o  er  the  meads 

With  scarce  a  slower  flight 

It  was  the  time  when  Ouae  displayed 

His  lilies  newly  blown ; 
Their  beauties  I  mtent  survey 'd, 

And  one  I  wished  my  own. 

With  cane  extended  far  I  sought 

To  steer  it  close  to  land ; 
But  still  the  prize,  though  nearly  cao^it, 

Escaped  my  eager  hand. 

Beau  mark'd  my  unsuccessful  pains 

With  6x'd  considerate  face. 
And  puzzling  set  hb  puppy  brains 

To  comprehend  the  case. 

But  with  a  cherup  clear  and  strong 

Dispersing  all  his  dream. 
I  thence  withdrew,  and  fbllow'd  long 

The  windings  of  the  stream. 

My  ramble  ended.  I  retum'd ; 

Beau  trotting  far  before. 
The  floating  wreath  again  discem'd, 

And  plunging,  led  the  shore. 

I  saw  him  with  that  lily  cropped 

Impatient  swim  to  meet 
My  quick  approach,  and  soon  he  dropped 

The  treausure  at  mv  feet 


Charm'd  with  the  sight,  the  workL  I 
Shall  hear  of  this  thy  deed : 

My  dog  shall  mortify  the  pride 
Of  man's  superior  breeu  : 

*  Sir  Bobeii  Gimiiinfl^  danghtara. 
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But  chief  mYMlf  I  will  enjoin, 

Awake  at*  duty's  call, 
To  show  a  love  at  prompt  as  thine, 

To  Him  who  gives  me  ali 


THE  WINTER  NOSEGAY. 


What  Nature,  alas !  has  denied 

To  the  delicate  growth  of  our  isle, 
Art  has  in  a  measure  suppUed, 

And  winter  is  deck'd  with  a  smile. 
See,  Mary,  what  beauties  I  bring 

From  the  shelter  of  that  sunny  shed. 
Where  the  flowers  have  the  charms  of  the  spring, 

Though  abroad  they  are  frozen  and  dead. 

*Tis  a  bower  of  Arcadian  sweets, 

Where  Flora  is  still  in  her  prime, 
A  fortress  to  which  she  retreats, 

From  the  cruel  assaults  of  the  clime. 
While  earth  wears  a  mantle  of  snow, 

These  pinks  are  as  fresh  and  as  gay 
As  the  fairest  and  sweetest  that  blow 

On  the  beautiful  bosom  of  May. 

See  how  they  have  safely  survived 

The  frowns  of  a  sky  so  severe ; 
Such  Mary's  true  love,  that  has  lived 

ThrougQ  many  a  turbulent  year. 
The  charms  of  the  late-blowing  rose 

Seem  graced  with  a  livelier  hue, 
And  the  winter  of  sorrow  best  shows 

The  truth  of  a  friend  such  as  you. 


THE  POET,  THE  OYSTER,  AND  SENSI- 
SITIVE  PLANT. 

An  Oyster,  cast  upon  the  shore. 
Was  heard  though  never  heard  before, 
Complaining  in  a  speech  well  worded, 
And  worthy  thus  to  be  recorded  :— 

Ah,  hapless  wretch  !  condemn'd  to  dwell 
Forever  in  my  native  shell ; 
Ordain'd  to  move  when  others  please, 
Not  for  my  own  content  or  ease ; 
But  toss'd  and  buffeted  about, 
Now  in  the  water  and  now  out. 
*Twere  better  to  be  born  a  stone, 
Of  ruder  «hape,  and  feeling  none. 
Than  with  a  tenderness  hke  mine, 
And  sensiltilities  so  fine  ! 
I  envy  that  unffcling  shrub, 
Fast  rooted  against  every  rub. 
The  plant  he  meant  ^ew  not  far  off. 
And  ffll  the  sneer  with  scorn  enough: 
Was  hurt  di-^'Tiisted   mortified, 
And  with  aHpnrity  replied  : 

rwhen  cry  the  botanists,  and  stare, 
Did  planU  call'd  sensitive  grow  there  1 
No  matter  when— a  poet's  muse  is 
To  make  the;iu  grow  lUst  where  she  chooses) 

You  sh  a  pi  less  nothing  in  a  dish, 
You  that  arc  but  almost  a  fish, 
I  fcorn  your  coarse  insinuation. 
And  have  most  plentilul  occasion 
To  wish  myself  the  rock  I  view, 
Or  such  another  dolt  as  you  : 
For  many  a  grave  and  learned  clerk 
/ml  many  a  gay  unlettcr'd  spark. 


With  curious  touch  examines  me, 

If  I  can  feel  as  well  as  he  ; 

And  when  I  bend,  retire  and  shrink, 

Says — Well,  tis  more  than  one  would  think! 

Thus  life  is  spent  (oh  fie  upon't) 

In  being  touch'd.  and  crying— Don't! 

A  poet,  in  hb  evening  walk. 
O'erheard  and  chcck'd  this  idle  talk. 
And  your  fine  sense,  he  said,  and  yours, 
Whatever  evil  it  endures. 
Deserves  not  if  so  soon  offended, 
Much  to  be  pitied  or  commended. 
Disputes,  though  short,  are  far  too  long; 
Where  both  alike  are  in  the  wrong; 
Your  feelings  in  their  lull  amount 
Are  all  upon  your  own  account. 

You,  in  your  ^nHto-work  enclosed, 
Complain  o{  being  thus  exposed ; 
Yet  nothing  feel  in  that  rough  coat 
Save  when  the  knife  is  at  your  throat, 
Wherever  driven  by  wind  or  tide, 
Exempt  from  every  ill  beside. 

Anu  as  for  you,  my  Lady  Squeamish, 
Who  reckon  every  touch  a  blemish, 
If  all  the  plants  that  can  be  found 
Embellishing  the  scene  around, 
Should  droop  and  wither  where  they  grow, 
You  would  not  feel  at  all — not  you. 
The  noblest  minds  their  virtue  prove 
By  pity,  sympathy,  and  love : 
These,  these  are  teelings  truly  fine. 
And  prove  their  owner  half  divine. 

His  censure  reach'd  them  as  he  dealt  it 
And  each  by  shrinking  show'd  he  felt  it. 


THE  SHRUBBERY. 

WRITTEN   IN   A  TIME   OP   APPLICTION. 

Oh,  happy  shades — to  me  unblest ! 

Friendly  to  peace,  but  not  to  me  I 
How  ill  the  scene  that  offt^rs  rest. 

And  heart  that  cannot  rest,  agree  ! 

This  glassy  stream,  that  spreading  pine. 
Those  alders,  quivering  to  the  breeze. 

Might  soothe  a  soul  less  nurt  than  mine. 
And  please,  if  anything  could  please. 

But  fix'd  unalterable  Care 

Foregoes  not  what  she  feels  within. 
Shows  the  same  sadness  everywhere. 

And  slights  the  season  and  the  scene. 

For  all  that  pleaseil  in  wood  or  lawn, 
While  Peace  possess'd  these  silent  bower* 

Her  animating  smile  withdrawn. 
Has  lost  its  beauties  and  its  powers. 

The  saint  or  moralist  should  treat! 

This  moss-grown  alley  musing  slow ; 
They  seek  like  me  the  secret  shade. 

But  n.H  like  me  to  nourish  woe ! 

Me  fruitful  scenes  and  prospects  waste 

Alike  admonish  not  to  roxTi; 
These  tell  me  of  enjoym'»nU  post, 

And  those  of  sorrows  yet  to  come. 
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MUTUAL  FORBEARANCE 

MECESSART  TO  THE  HAPPINESS   OF  THE   MARRIED 

STATE. 

The  lady  thus  address'd  her  spouse — 
What  a  mere  dungeon  is  this  boase ; 
By  no  means  la^  enoush  ;  and  was  it, 
Yet  this  dull  room,  and  that  dark  closet, 
Those  hangings  with  their  worn-out  graces, 
Long  beards  long  noses,  and  pale  faces, 
Are  such  an  antiquated  scene, 
They  overwhelm  me  with  the  spleen. 
Sir  Humphrey,  shooting  in  the  dark, 
Makes  answer  quite  beside  the  mark : 
No  doubt,  my  dear,  I  bade  him  come, 
Enffaffed  myselt*  to  be  at  home, 
And  snail  expect  him  at  the  door 
Precisely  when  the  clock  strikes  four. 

You  are  so  deaf,  the  lady  cried, 
(And  raised  her  voice,  and  frown 'd  beside,) 
You  are  so  sadly  deaf,  my  dear. 
What  shall  I  do  to  make  you  hearl 

DLsimss  poor  Harry !  he  repUes ; 
Some  people  are  more  nice  than  wise : 
For  one  slight  trespass  all  this  stir  1 
What  if  he  did  ride  whip  and  spur, 
Twas  but  a  mile — your  favorite  horse 
Will  never  look  one  hair  the  worse. 

Well,  I  protest  'tis  past  all  bearing — 
Child !  I  am  rather  hard  of  hearing — 
Yes.  truly — one  must  scream  and  bawl : 
I  tell  you,  you  can't  hear  at  all ! 
Then,  with  a  voice  exceeding  low, 
No  matter  if  you  hear  or  no. 

Alas  !  and  is  domestic  strife, 
That  sorest  ill  of  human  life, 
A  plague  so  little  to  be  fear'd, 
As  to  be  wantonly  incurred, 
To  gratify  a  fretful  passion, 
On  every  trivial  provocation  1 
The  kindest  and  the  happiest  pair 
Will  find  occasion  to  forbear; 
And  souietliing  every  day  they  live 
To  pity,  and  perhaps  ibrffive. 
But  it  infirmities,  that  fall 
In  common  to  the  lot  of  all, 
A  blemish  or  a  sense  impair'd, 
Are  crimes  so  Uttle  to  be  spared. 
Then  farewell  all  that  must  create 
The  comfort  of  the  wedded  state ; 
Instead  of  harmony,  'tis  jar, 
And  tumult,  and*  intestine  war. 

The  love  that  cheers  Ui'e's  latest  stage. 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  a^e, 
Preserved  by  virtue  from  declension, 
Becomes  not  weary  of  attention  ; 
But  lives  when  that  exterior  grace. 
Which  first  inspired  the  flame,  decays. 
'Tis  gentle,  delicate  and  kind, 
To  faults  compassionate  or  blind, 
And  will  with  sympathy  endure 
Those  evils  it  would  gladly  cure : 
But  an^iy  coarse,  and  harsh  expression, 
Shows  love  to  be  a  mere  profession ; 
Proves  that  the  heart  is  none  of  his. 
Or  soon  expels  him  if  it  is. 


THE  NEGRO'S  COMPLAINT. 

FoRCRD  from  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 
Afric  8  coast  I  lell  forlorn ; 


To  increase  a  stranffer^i  treasarec. 
O'er  the  raging  bulows  borne. 

Men  from  England  bought  and  sold 
Paid  my  price  in  paltry  gold; 

But  though  slave  they  have  enrotrd 
Minds  are  never  to  be  sold. 

Still  in  thought  as  free  as  ever. 

What  are  England's  rights.  I  ask. 
Me  from  my  delights  to  sever. 

Me  to  torture,  me  to  task  1 
Fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion 

Cannot  forfeit  nature's  claim; 
Skins  may  differ  but  affection 

Dwells  in  white  and  black  the 


Why  did  all-creating  Nature 

Make  the  plant  for  which  we  toil  1 
Sighs  must  fan  it  tears  must  water. 

Sweat  of  ours  must  dress  the  soil. 
Think  ye  masters  iron-hearted. 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards. 
Think  how  many  hacks  have  smnited 

For  the  sweets  your  cane  affords. 

Is  there,  as  ye  sometimes  tell  us^ 

Is  there  One  who  reigns  on  high  1 
Has  he  bid  you  buy  and  sell  us. 

Speaking  fVom  his  throne  the  sky  1 
Ask  him,  if  your  knotted  scourges, 

Matches,  blood-extorting  scn^ws. 
Are  the  means  that  duty  unres 

Agents  of  his  will  to  use  1 

Hark !  he  answers — wild  tornadoes, 

Strewing  yonder  sea  with  wrecks ; 
Wasting  towns,  plantaticms  meadows. 

Are  the  voice  with  which  he  speaks. 
He,  foreseeing  what  vexations 

Afric's  sons  should  undergo, 
Fix'd  their  tyrants'  habitations 

Where  his  whirlwinds  answer — no. 

By  our  blood  in  Afric  wasted, 

Ere  our  necks  received  the  chain; 
By  the  miseries  that  we  tasted. 

Crossing  in  your  barks  the  main , 
By  our  sufferings  nnce  ye  brought  os 

To  the  man-degrnding  mart 
All  sustain'd  by  patience,  taught  us 

Only  by  a  broken  heart ; 

Deem  our  nation  brutes  no  longer, 

Till  some  reason  ye  shall  find 
Worthier  of  regard  and  stronger 

Than  the  cobr  of  our  kind. 
Slaves  of  gold  whose  sordid  dealings 

Tarnish  all  your  boeuted  powers 
Prove  that  you  have  hunan  ferlings, 

Ere  you  proudly  question  ours ! 


PITY  FOR  POOR  AFRICANS. 

Vld<»o  iDcIioni  proboque, 
Veumora  seqoor. 

I  OWN  I  am  shock'd  at  the  puirhase  of  slaves. 
And  fear  those  who  buy  them  and  sell  them  m 

knaves ;  [and  grMn^ 

What  I  hear  of  their  hardships  their  tortures 
Is  almost  enough  to  draw  pity  Irom  stones. 

I  pity  them  greatly,  but  I  rau«t  be  mum 

For  how  could  we  do  without  sugar  and  nmi  ] 


JOHN   GILPIN. 
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Rgpecially  sugar,  »o  needfViI  we  see  1 

What,  give  up  our  desserts,  our  coffee,  and  tea  t 

Besides,  if  we  do,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes 
Will  heartily  thank  us  no  doubt,  for  our  pains; 
If  we  do  not  buy  the  poor  creatures  they  will. 
And  tortures  and  groans  will  be  multiplied  still. 

If  foreigners  likewifie  would  give  up  the  trade, 
Much  more  in  behalf  of  your  wish  might  be 

said : 
But,  while  they  get  riches  by  purchasing  blacks, 
Pray  tell  me  why  we  may  not  also  go  snacks  ? 

Your  scruples  and  arguments  bring  to  my  mind 
A  story  so  pat,  you  may  think  it  is  coin'd, 
On  purpose  to  answer  you  out  of  my  mint; 
But  I  can  assure  you  I  saw  it  in  print. 

A  youngster  at  school,  more  sedate  than  the  rest, 
Had  once  his  integrity  put  to  the  test ; 
His  comrades  had  plotted  an  orchard  to  rob, 
And  ask'd  him  to  go  and  assist  in  the  job. 

He  was  shock'd,  sir,  like  you,  and  answer'd, 
"  Oh  no !  [go ; 

What !  rob  our  good  neighbor !  I  pray  you  don't 
Besides,  the  man's  poor  his  orchard's  his  bread, 
Then  think  of  his  cnildren,  for  they  must  be  fed." 

"  You  speak  very  fine,  and  you  look  very  grave. 
But  apples  we  want,  and  apples  we'll  have ; 
If  you  will  go  with  us.  you  shall  have  a  share. 
If,  not,  you  shall  have  neither  apple  nor  pear." 

They  spoke,  and  Tom  pondered — "I  see  they 

will  go ; 
Poor  man !  what  a  pity  to  injure  him  so ! 
Poor  man !  I  would  save  him  his  fruit  if  I  could. 
But  staying  behind  will  do  him  no  good. 

"  If  the  matter  depended  alone  upon  me, 

His  apples  might  hang  till  they  dropp'd  firom 

tne  tree ; 
But,  since  they  will  take  them.  I  think  I'H  go  too. 
He  will  lose  none  by  me,  though  I  get  a  ^w." 

His  scruples  thus  silenced.  Tom  felt  more  at  ease, 
And  went  with  his  comrade^s  the  apples  to  seize ; 
He  blamed  and  protested  but  join'd  in  the  plan; 
He  shared  in  the  plunder,  but  pitied  the  man. 


THE  MORNING  DREAM. 

TwAS  in  the  glad  season  of  spring. 

Asleep  at  the  dawn  of  the  day, 
I  dream  d  what  I  cannot  but  sing, 

So  pleasant  it  seem'd  as  I  lay. 
I  dream'd  that  on  ocean  afloat. 

Far  hence  to  the  westward  I  sail'd, 
While  the  billows  hic;h  lifted  the  boat. 

And  the  fresh  blowing  breeze  never  fail'd. 

In  the  steerage  a  woman  I  saw, 

Such  at  least  was  the  form  that  she  wore, 
Whose  beauty  impressed  me  with  awe. 

Ne'er  taught  me  by  woman  before: 
She  sat.  and  u  shield  nt  her  side 

Shed  lieht  like  a  sun  on  the  waves. 
And  smilin^r  divinely  nhe  crie«l — 

''  I  go  to  make  freemen  of  slaves." 


Then,  raising  her  voice  to  a  strain 

The  sweetest  that  ear  ever  heard, 
She  sung  of  the  slave's  broken  chain 

Wherever  her  glory  appear'd. 
Some  clouds  which  had  over  us  hung 

Fled  chas'd  by  her  melody  clear, 
And  methought,  while  she  liberty  sung, 

'Twas  liberty  only  to  hear. 

Thus  swiftly  dividing  the  flood. 

To  a  slave-cultured  island  we  came, 
Where  a  demon,  her  enemy  stood — 

Oppression  his  terrible  name. 
In  his  hand,  as  a  sign  of  his  sway, 

A  scourge  hung  with  lashes  he  bore, 
And  stood  looking  out  for  his  prey 

From  Africa's  sorrowAil  shore. 

But  soon  as,  approaching  the  land, 

That  goddess-like  woman  he  view'd, 
The  scourge  he  let  fall  from  his  band. 

With  blood  of  his  subjects  imbrued. 
I  saw  him  both  sicken  and  die, 

And,  the  moment  the  monster  expir'd, 
Heard  shouts  that  ascended  the  sky. 

From  thousands  with  rapture  inspir'd. 

Awaking,  how  could  I  but  muse 

At  what  such  a  dream  should  l>etide. 
But  soon  my  ear  caught  the  glad  news. 

Which  scrv'd  my  weak  thought  for  a  guide 
That  Britannia,  renown'd  o'er  the  waves, 

For  the  hatred  she  ever  has  shown 
To  the  black-sceptred  rulers  of  slaves, 

Resolves  to  have  none  of  her  own. 


THE  DIVERTING  HISTORY  OF  JOHN 

GILPIN ; 

SHOWING  HOW  HE  WENT  FARTHER  THAN  HE 
INTENDED,  AND  CAME  SAFE  HOM£  AGAIN. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  ami  renown, 
A  trainband  captain  eke  was  he 

Of  famous  London  town. 

John  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear: 

Though  wedded  we  have  been 
These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 

No  hoUday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister,  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself,  and  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  chaise ;  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we. 

He  soon  replied,  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one, 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear. 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linendraper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know. 
And  my  good  triend  the  calendrer 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go. 
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Quoth  Mrs.  Gilpin,  that's  well  said ; 

Antl  for  that  wine  is  (tear, 
We  will  be  furnish 'd  with  our  own, 

Which  b  both  bright  and  clear. 

John  Gilpin  kiss'd  his  loving  wife ; 

O'eijoyed  was  he  to  find, 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brought, 

But  yet  was  not  allow 'd 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 

So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stay'd, 

Where  they  did  all  gel  in  ; 
Six  precious  souls  and  all  agoa 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 

Were  never  folk  so  glad, 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse ^s  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got.  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddletree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  tus  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came ;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore, 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew. 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

"Twas  lon^  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind, 
When  Betty  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

"  The  wme  is  left  behind !" 

Good  lack !  quoth  he — yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  Ukewise, 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise. 

Now  mistress  Gilpin  Tcareful  soul !) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 

Each  bottle  had  a  curlinor  ear, 
Through  which  the  belt  he  drew. 

And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

E^uipp'd  firom  top  to  toe, 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brush'd  and  neat, 

He  manfully  did  throw. 

Now  see  him  mounted  once  again 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Pull  slowly  pacing  o'er  the  stones. 

With  caution  and  good  heed. 

But  finding  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet. 
The  snorting  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  gall'd  him  in  his  seat 


So,  fair  and  softly.  John  he  cried. 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain ; 
That  trot  became  a  gallop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rem. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright. 
He  grasp'd  the  mano  with  both  his  hands^ 

And  cKe  with  all  his  might 

His  horse,  who  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  b^rn  before, 
What  thing  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out. 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly, 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay. 
Till,  loop  and  button  failing  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed. 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out,  Well  done  I 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin — who  but  he  1 
His  tame  soon  spread  around, 

He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race  I 
'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound ! 

And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view, 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike  men 

Their  gates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 

His  reeking  head  tull  low. 
The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 

Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  rood, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen. 
Which  made  his  horse  s  flanks  to  smoke. 

As  they  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  scem'd  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dan^rling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  did  play, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay ; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way, 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  (nop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton,  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  spied 
Her  tender  hu.<«band.  wondering  nmch 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 


JOHN   GILPIN. 
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Stop  stop  John  GHlpin  ! — Here's  the  house  I 

The^  all  at  once  aid  cry ; 
The  dinner  waits,  and  we  arc  tired : 

Said  Gilpin — So  am  I ! 

Rut  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there  ; 
For  whyl — his  owner  had  a  house 

Pull  ten  miles  off,  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew, 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong ; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 

Away  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  against  his  will, 
Till  at  hb  friend  the  calendrer's 

The  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calendrer,  amazed  to  sec 

His  neighbor  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate. 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

What  news  1  what  news  7  your  tidings  tell ; 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall — 
Say  why  bareheaded  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all  1 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  iokc  ! 
And  thus  unto  the  cafendrer 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke : 

I  came  because  your  horse  would  come, 

And,  if  I  well  forebode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here, 

They  are  upon  the  road. 

The  calendrer,  right  glad  to  find, 

His  fiiend  in  merry  pin, 
Retum'd  him  not  a  single  word, 

But  to  the  house  went  in ; 

Whence  straight  came  he  with  hat  and  wig ; 

A  wig  that  flow'd  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  show'd  nis  ready  wit: 
My  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yours, 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case. 

Said  John,  It  is  my  wedding-day, 

An'I  all  the  world  would  stare. 
If  ^^^iC  sliould  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  1  should  dine  at  Ware. 

8o  turning  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

1  am  in  haste  to  dine ; 
Twos  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 

Vou  shall  go  back  for  mine. 

Ah  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast ! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear: 
For,  while  he  spake,  a  braying  ass 

Did  sing  most  loud  and  clear ; 


Whereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar, 
And  gallop'd  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  teway 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first, 

For  why  1 — they  were  too  big. 

Now  mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting  down 
Into  the  country  far  away. 

She  puird  out  half-a-crown  ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said. 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell, 
This  shall  be  yours,  when  you  bring  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well. 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  ^n  did  meet 

John  coming  back  amain ; 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching  at  his  rein ; 

But,  not  performing  what  he  meant, 
And  gladly  would  have  done, 

The  frightetl  steed  he  frighted  more, 
And  made  him  faster  run. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  postboy  at  his  heeb. 
The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  bum 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gdpin  fly, 
With  postboy  scampering  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : — 

Stop  thief!  stop  thief! — a  highwayman  I 

Not  one  of  tnem  was  mute  ; 
And  all  and  each  that  pass'd  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike  gates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  toll-men  thinking  as  before. 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did,  and  won  it  too. 

For  he  got  first  to  town ; 
Nor  stoppxl  till  where  he  had  got  op 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing,  lon^  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin  long  live  he ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see  I 


THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  GLOWWORM 

A  NiGHTiNGAi.G,  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheer'd  the  village  with  his  song. 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended. 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended, 
Beiran  to  feel  as  well  he  mi({ht. 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite ; 
When,  looking  eafferly  around 
He  spied  far  off.  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark. 
And  knew  the  glowworm  by  his  spark; 
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So  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm  aware  of  his  intent, 
Harangued  him  thus  right  eloquent-* 

Did  you  admire  my  lamp,  quoth  he, 
As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song; 
For  'twas  the  self-same  Power  divine 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine ; 
That  you  with  music,  I  with  ligrht. 
Might  beautiiV  and  cheer  the  night. 
The  songster  heard  his  short  oration, 
And,  warbling  out  his  approbation, 
Released  him,  as  my  story  tells, 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  interest  to  discern ; 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother, 
And  worry  and  dev^r  each  other ; 
But  sin?  and  shine  by  sweet  consent, 
Till  life  8  poor  transient  night  is  spent, 
Respecting  in  each  other's  case 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim ; 
Peace  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps'and  him  that  flies. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  AN  AFFLICTED  PRO- 
TESTANT LADY  IN  FRANCE. 

Madam, 

A  stranger's  purpose  in  these  lays 
Is  to  congratulate,  and  not  to  praise. 
To  give  the  creature  the  Creator's  due 
Were  sin  in  me,  and  an  offence  to  you. 
From  man  to  man,  or  e'en  to  woman  paid, 
Praise  is  the  medium  of  a  knavish  trade, 
A  coin  by  craft  for  folly's  use  desisn'd, 
Spurious,  and  only  current  with  the  blind. 

The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown ; 
No  traveller  ever  reach'd  that  blest  abode. 
Who  found  not  thorns  and  briers  in  his  road. 
The  world  may  dance  along  the  flowery  plain, 
Cheer'd  as  they  go  by  many  a  sprightly  strain, 
W'here  Nature  has  her  mossy  velvet  spread, 
With  unshod  leet  they  yet  securely  tread, 
Admonish'd,  scorn  the  caution  and  the  friend, 
Bent  all  on  pleasure,  heedless  of  its  end.  [prove, 
But  he,  who  knew  what  human  hearts  would 
How  slow  to  learn  the  dictates  of  his  love, 
That,  hard  by  nature  and  of  stubborn  will, 
A  life  of  ease  would  make  them  harder  still. 
In  pity  to  the  souls  hb  grace  design'd 
To  rescue  from  the  ruins  of  mankind, 
Call'd  for  a  cloud  to  darken  all  their  yeaiB, 
And  said,  "  Go  spend  them  in  the  vale  of  tears." 
O  balmy  gales  of  soul-reviving  air ! 
O  salutary  streams,  that  murmur  there ! 
These  flowing  from  the  fount  of  grace  above, 
Those  breathed  from  lips  of  evermsting  love. 
The  flinty  soil  indeed  tncir  feet  annoys ; 
Chill  blasts  of  trouble  nip  their  springing  joys ; 
An  env  01  s  world  will  interpose  its  frown, 
To  mar  delights  superior  to  its  own ; 
And  many  a  pang  experienced  still  within, 
Reminds  them  of  iheir  hated  inmate,  sin : 


But  ills  of  every  shape  and  eTery  name. 
Transform 'd  to  blessings  mias  their  cruel  ana: 
And  eveiy  moment's  calm  that  soothes  the  brmiL 
Is  given  in  earnest  of  eternal  rest 

Ah,  be  not  sad.  although  thy  lot  be  cast 
Far  from  the  flock,  and  in  a  boundless  waste' 
No  shepherd's  tents  within  thy  view  appear, 
But  the  chief  Shepherd  even  there  is  near; 
Thy  tender  sorrows  and  tliy  plaintive  ttnin 
Flow  in  a  foreign  land,  but  not  in  vain; 
Thy  tears  all  issue  fVom  a  source  divine, 
And  every  drop  bespeaks  a  Saviour  thine — 
So  once  in  Giueon  s  fleece  the  dews  were  (baiMi, 
And  drought  on  all  the  drooping  herbs  aroufiii. 


TO  THE  REV.  W.  CAWTHORNE  UKWDT. 

Unwin,  I  shoukl  but  ill  repay 

The  kindness  of  a  friend, 
Whose  worth  des^^rves  as  warm  a  lay 

As  ever  friendship  penn'd, 
Thy  name  omitted  m  a  pinge 
That  would  reclaim  a  vicious  age. 

A  union  form'd,  as  mine  with  thee, 

Not  rashly,  or  in  sport, 
May  be  as  fervent  in  degree 

And  faithful  in  its  sort, 
And  may  as  rich  in  comfort  prove, 
As  that  of  true  fraternal  love. 

The  bud  inserted  in  the  rind, 

The  bud  of  pearh  or  rose. 
Adorns,  though  differing  in  Us  kind. 

The  stock  whereon  it  grows, 
With  flower  as  sweet  or  fi:uit  as  fair, 
As  if  produced  by  nature  there. 

Not  rich,  I  render  what  I  may, 

I  seize  thy  name  in  haste, 
And  place  it  in  this  first  essay, 

Lest  this  should  prove  the  last 
*Tis  where  it  should  be — in  a  plan 
That  holds  in  view  the  good  of  man. 

The  poet's  lyre,  to  fix  his  fame, 

Should  be  the  poet's  heart; 
Affection  lights  a  brighter  flame 

Than  ever  blazed  by  art 
No  muses  on  these  lines  attend, 
I  sink  the  poet  in  the  friend. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  MR.  NEWTON. 

AN  INVITATION   INTO  THB  COtn«Tir. 

Thf:  swallows  in  their  torpid  stale 
Compose  their  useless  wing. 

And  bees  in  hives  as  idly  wait 
The  call  of  early  Spnng. 

The  keenest  frost  that  binds  the  itfCAB, 
The  wildest  wind  that  blows, 

Are  neither  fell  nor  fear'd  by  them, 
Secure  of  their  repose. 

But  man.  all  feeling  and  awake, 

The  ffloomy  scene  surveys ; 
With  presf  nt  ilU  his  heart  must  ache, 

And  punt  for  brighter  days. 
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Old  Winter  halting  o'er  the  mead, 
Bids  me  and  Mary  mourn ; 

But  lovely  Spring  peeps  o'er  his  head, 
And  whispers  your  return. 

Then  April  with  her  sister  May, 
Shall  chase  him  from  the  bowers, 

And  weave  fresh  garlands  every  day, 
To  crown  the  smiling  hours. 

And  if  a  tear  that  speaks  regret 

Of  happier  times  appear, 
A  glimpse  of  joy,  that  we  have  met, 

Shall  shine  and  dry  the  tear. 


CATHARINA. 

ADIIRB98RD   TO   MISS   8TAPLETON, 
(now   MRS.   COURTNEY.) 

Sbf.  came — she  is  gone — we  have  met— 

And  meet  perhaps  never  again ; 
The  sun  of  that  moment  is  set. 

And  seems  to  have  risen  in  vain. 
Catharina  has  fled  hke  a  dream — 

(So  vanishes  pleasure,  alas!) 
But  has  lell  a  regret  and  esteem 

That  will  not  so  suddenly  pass. 

The  last  evening  ramble  we  made, 

Cailiarina,  Maria  and  I, 
Our  pro;^reaa  was  o.\en  delay 'd 

By  the  nightingale  warbling  nigh. 
We  paused  under  many  a  tree, 

And  much  she  was  charm'd  with  a  tone. 
Less  sweet  to  Maria  and  me, 

W  ho  so  lately  had  witnessed  her  own. 

My  numbers  that  day  she  had  sung, 

And  gave  them  a  grace  so  divine, 
As  only  her  musical  tongue 

Could  infuse  into  numbers  of  mine. 
The  loncrer  I  heard,  I  esteem'd 

The  work  of  my  fancy  the  more, 
And  e'eii  to  myself  never  seem'd 

So  tuneful  a  poet  before. 

Thou:;h  the  pleasures  of  London  exceed 

In  number  the  days  of  the  year, 
Cathtirina,  did  nothing  impede, 

Would  fed  herself  happier  here; 
For  the  close-woven  arches  of  limes 

On  the  banks  of  our  river,  1  know. 
Are  sweeter  ta  her  many  tmies 

Th.in  aujht  that  the  c.ty  can  show. 

So  it  is  wh  ^n  the  mind  is  endued 

With  a  well-judging  taste  from  above, 
Then,  whether  embelllsh'd  or  rude, 

Tis  nature  alone  that  we  love. 
The  achievements  of  art  may  amuse. 

May  even  our  wonder  excite ; 
But  groves,  h'dls  and  valleys  diflVise 

A  lasting,  a  sacred  delight. 

Since  then  in  the  rural  recess 

Catharina  alone  can  rejoice. 
May  it  still  be  her  lot  to  possess 

The  scene  of  her  sensible  choice ! 
To  inhabit  a  mansion  remote 

From  the  clatter  of  street-pacing  steeds, 
And  by  Philomcrs  annual  note 

To  measure  th«  U:'e  thai  she  lead*. 


With  her  book,  and  her  voice,  and  her  lyre, 

To  wing  all  her  moments  at  home ; 
And  with  scenes  that  new  rapture  inspire. 

As  oH  as  it  suits  her  to  roam ; 
She  w'dl  have  just  the  life  she  prefers, 

With  little  to  hope  or  to  fear. 
And  ours  would  be  pleasant  as  hers, 

Might  we  view  her  enjoying  it  here. 


THE  MORALIZER  CORRECTED. 

A  TALE. 

A  HRRMTT,  (or  if  'chance  you  hold 
That  title  now  too  trite  and  old  ) 
A  man.  once  young  who  lived  retired 
As  hermit  could  have  well  desired, 
His  hours  of  study  closed  at  last, 
And  finished  his  concise  repast, 
Stoppled  his  cruise,  replaced  his  book, 
Withm  its  customary  nook, 
And  stair  in  hand,  set  forth  to  share 
The  sober  cordial  of  sweet  air. 
Like  Isaac,  with  a  mind  applied 
To  serious  thought  at  evening  tide. 
Autumnal  rains  Jiad  made  it  chill, 
And  from  the  trees  that  fringed  his  hill, 
Shades  slanting  at  the  close  of  day, 
Chiird  more  his  else  delightful  way. 
Distant  a  Uttle  mile  he  spied 
A  western  bank's  still  sunny  side, 
And  right  toward  the  favor'd  place 
Proceeding  with  his  nimblest  pace. 
In  hope  to  busk  a  little  yet, 
Just  reach'd  it  when  the  sun  was  set 
Your  hermit,  young  and  jovial  sirs ! 
Learns  something  from  whale'er  occurs— 
And  hence,  he  said,  my  mind  computes 
The  real  worth  of  man's  pursuits. 
His  object  chosen,  wealth  or  fame, 
Or  other  sublunary  i^ame, 
Imagination  to  his  view 
Presents  it  decked  with  every  hue 
That  can  seduce  him  not  to  spare 
His  powers  of  best  exertion  tnere, 
But  youth  health  vigor  to  expend 
On  so  desirable  an  end. 
Ere  long  approach  life's  evening  shades 
The  glow  that  fancy  gave  it  fades; 
And,  earn'd  too  late  it  wants  the  grace 
That  first  engaged  him  in  the  chase. 
True,  answer'd  an  angelic  guide. 
Attendant  at  the  senior's  side — 
But  whether  all  the  time  it  cost. 
To  urge  the  fhiitless  chase  be  lost, 
Must  be  decided  by  the  worth 
Of  that  which  call'd  his  ardor  forth. 
Trifles  pursued,  whate'er  the  event. 
Must  cause  him  shame  or  discontent; 
A  vicious  object  still  is  worse, 
SucceMi'ul  tnere.  he  wins  a  curse ; 
But  he  whom  e'en  in  life's  last  stage 
Endeavors  laudable  engage, 
Is  paid  at  least  in  pease  of  mind, 
And  sense  of  having  well  design 'd ; 
And  if,  ere  he  attain  his  end, 
His  sun  precipitate  descend, 
A  brighter  prize  than  that  he  meant 
Shall  recompense  bis  mere  intent. 
No  virtuous  wish  can  bear  a  date 
Either  too  early  or  too  late. 
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THE  FAITHFUL  BIRD. 

The  greenhoupe  is  my  summer  seat; 
My  shrubs  displaced  from  that  retreat 

Enjoy 'd  the  open  air; 
Two  goldfinches  whose  sprightly  song 
Had  been  their  mutual  solace  long, 

Lived  happy  prisoners  there. 

They  sang  as  blithe  as  finches  sing, 
That  flutter  loose  on  golden  wing, 

And  frolic  where  they  list; 
Strangers  to  liberty,  'tis  true, 
But  that  dt  light  they  never  knew, 

And  therefore  never  mias'd. 

But  nature  works  in  every  breast, 
With  force  not  easily  suppress'd; 

And  Dick  felt  some  desires, 
That,  alter  many  an  effort  vain, 
Instructed  him  at  length  to  gain 

A  pass  between  hb  wires. 

The  open  windows  secm'd  to  invite 
The  freeman  to  a  farewell  flight ; 

But  Tom  was  still  confined ; 
And  Dick,  although  his  way  was  clear. 
Was  much  too  generous  and  sincere 

To  leave  his  friend  behind. 

So  settling  on  his  caffc.  by  play, 
And  chirp,  and  kiss  he  seem'd  to  say 

You  must  not  Hvc  alone — 
Nor  would  he  quit  that  chosen  stand 
Till  I,  with  slow  and  cautious  hand, 

Returned  him  to  his  own. 

O  ye.  who  never  taste  the  joys 
Of  Friendship  satisfied  with  noise. 

Fandango,  ball,  and  rout ! 
Blush,  when  I  tell  you  how  a  bird, 
A  prison  with  a  friend  preferred 

To  liberty  without 


THE  NEEDLESS  ALARM. 

A  TALE. 

There  is  a  field,  through  which  I  often  pass. 
Thick  overspread  with  moss  and  silky  grass, 
Adjoining  close  to  Kilwick's  echoing  wood. 
Where  oft  the  bitch-fox  hides  her  hapless  brood, 
Reserved  to  solace  many  a  neighboring  squire, 
That  he  may  follow  them  through  brake  and  brier. 
Contusion  hazarding  of  neck,  or  spine. 
Which  rural  gentlemen  call  sport  divine. 
A  narrow  brook,  by  rushy  banks  conceal'd, 
Runs  in  a  bottom,  and  divides  the  field  ; 
Oaks  intersperse  it.  that  had  once  a  head. 
But  now  wear  crests  o(  oven-wood  in^tead  ; 
And  where  the  land  slopes  to  its  watery  bourn 
Wide  yawns  a  gulf  beside  a  raiiiied  thorn  ; 
Bricks  line  the  sides,  but  shiver'd  long  ago, 
And  horrid  brambles  intertwine  below  ; 
A  hollow  scoop  d.  I  judge,  in  ancient  time. 
For  baking  earth,  or  burning  rock  to  lime. 

Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red, 
With  which  the  field iarc.  wintry  guest,  is  fed, 
Nor  Autumn  vet  had  brush'd  from  every  spray, 
With  her  chill  hand  the  mellow  leaves  away, 
But  com  was  housed  and  beans  were  in  the  stack, 
Now  therefore  issued  forth  the  spotted  pack. 


With  tails  high  mounted,  ears  hang  low, 

throats 
With  a  whole  gamut  fill'd  of  heavenly  nota 
For  which,  alas  !  my  desdny  severe, 
Though  ears  she  gave  me  two.  gave  me  no 

The  sun,  accomplishing  his  early  aurcli, 
His  lamp  now  planted  on  neaven  s  topmast 
When,  exercise  and  air  my  ooIt  aim. 
And  heedless  whither,  to  that  field  I  came. 
Ere  yet  with  ruthless  joy  the  happy  haand 
Told  hill  and  dale  that  Reynard's  track  was  i~ 
Or  with  the  high-rais'd  horn's  melodious  claxif 
All  Kilwick*  and  all  Dingledeny*  rang.  [ptnsM 

Sheep  grazed  the  field  ;  some  with  soft  ~ 
The  herb  as  soft  while  nibbling  stray  d  the 
Nor  noise  was  heard,  but  of  the  hasty  brook. 
Struggling,  detain 'd  in  many  a  petty  nook. 
All  seem  a  so  peaceftil.  that,  firomthem  convey  d. 
To  me  their  peace  by  kind  cootagioa  ftpfft>sd. 

But  when  the  huntsman,  with  dtst^ndc^d  cheek. 
'Gan  make  his  instrument  of  music  speak. 
And  from  within  the  wood  that  crash  was  httd 
Though  not  a  hound  from  whom  it  barvt  a  p|r  Ar'd. 
The  sheep  recumbent  and  the  sheep  that  graaevi 
All  huddling  into  phalanx,  stood  and  gax^d. 
Admiring,  terrified,  the  novel  strain. 
Then  coursed  the  field  around,  and  coursed  il 

round  again ; 
But  recollecting,  with  a  sudden  thought  [nougti. 
That    flight    in   circles  urged   advanced    ibea 
They  gather'd  close  around  the  old  nits  brink. 
And  thought  again — but  knew  not  waat  to  think 

The  man  to  solitude  accustomed  long 
Perceives  in  everything  that  lives  a  ton;^e ; 
Not  animals  alone,  but  shrubs  and  trres 
Have  speech  for  him,  and  underrtood  with  ease ; 
After  long  drought,  when  rains  abundant  fall 
He  hears  the  herbs  and  flowers  rejoidn^  all ; 
Knows  what  the  freshness  of  their  hue  impft*s. 
How  glad  they  catch  the  largess  of  the  skKs ; 
But,  with  precision  nicer  still,  the  mind 
He  scans  of  every  locomotive  kind ; 
Birds  of  all  feather,  beasts  of  every  name ; 
That  serve  mankind  or  shun  them,  wild  or 
The  looks  and  gestures  of  their  griels  and 
Have  all  articulation  in  his  ears ; 
He  spells  them  true  by  intuition's  li<;ht, 
And  needs  no  glossary  to  set  him  right 

This  truth  premised  was  needftil  as  a  text 
To  win  due  credence  to  what  follows  next 

Awhile  they  mused ;  surveying  every  face. 
Thou  hadst  supposed  them  of  superior  mce ; 
Their  periwigs  of  wool  and  fears  combined. 
Stamp  d  on  each  countenance  such  marks  «f 

mind. 
That  sage  they  seem'd,  as  lawrers  o'er  a  doote. 
Which,  puzzhng  long,  at  last  they  pusted  oot : 
Or  academic  tutors,  teaching  vouths, 
8ure  ne'er  to  want  them^  mathemalic  truths ; 
When  thus  a  mutton  etatelit-r  than  the  rr^ 
A  ram,  the  ewes  and  wcthcrs  sad  addr««$  X 

Friends !   we  have  lived  too  long.      I  nc 
heard 
Sounds  such  as  these,  so  worthy  to  be  feared 
Could  I  believe,  tliat  winds  for  a^s  pent 
In  earth's  dark  womb  have  found  at  last 
And  tVom  their  prison-house  below  arise 
With  all  these  hideous  howUngs  to  the  s 
I  could  be  much  compose^l,  nor  should  Hppemr, 
t  For  such  a  caune  to  feel  the  sUghtcsit  (ear. 

I     '^  Two  woods  bekwgtaf  to  iota  Tluoekiitortoci. 
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Yourselves  have  seen,  what  time  the  thundera 
AH  night,  me  resting  quiet  in  the  fold.       [roll'd 
Or  heard  we  that  tremendous  bray  alone, 
I  could  expound  the  melancholy  tone  ; 
Should  deem  it  by  our  old  companion  made, 
The  ass ;  lor  he,  we  know,  has  lately  stray'd, 
And,  being  lost,  perhaps,  and  wandering  wide, 
Might  be  supposed  to  clamor  for  a  guide. 
But  ah !  those  dreadful  yells,  what  soul  can  hear, 
That  owns  a  carcass,  and  not  quake  for  fear  1 
Demons  produce  them  doubtless,  brazen-claw'd 
And  fang'd  with  brass  the  demons  are  abroad  ; 
I  hold  it  therefore  wisest  and  most  fit 
That,  life  to  save,  we  leap  into  the  pit. 

Him  answered  then  his  loving  mate  and  true. 
But  more  discreet  than  he,  a  Cambrian  ewe. 

How !  leap  into  the  pit  our  life  to  save  1 
To  save  our  lite  leap  all  into  the  grave  ? 
For  can  wc  find  it  less  ?     Contemplate  first 
The  depth  how  awfUl !  falling  there,  we  burst: 
Or  should  the  brambles,  interposed,  our  fall 
In  part  abate,  that  happiness  were  small ; 
For  with  a  race  like  theirs,  no  chance  I  see 
Of  peace  or  ease  to  creatures  clad  as  we. 
Meantime  noise  kills  not.     Be  it  Dapple's  bray. 
Or  be  it  not  or  be  it  whose  it  may,         [tongues 
And  rush  those  other   sounds,   that  seem   by 
Of  demons  ulter'd,  from  whatever  lungs, 
Sounds  are  but  sounds,  and,  till  the  cause  appear, 
We  have  at  least  commodious  standing  here. 
Come  fiend,  come  fury,  giant,  monster,  blast 
Prom  earth  or  hell,  we  can  but  plunge  at  last. 

While  thus  she  spake,   I   fainter  heard  the 
For  Reynard,  close  attended  at  his  heels  fpeals, 
By  panting  dog,  tired  man,  and  spatter'd  horse, 
Through  mere  good   fortune,  took  a  different 

course. 
The  flock  grew  calm  again,  and  I,  the  road 
Following,  that  led  me  to  my  own  abode. 
Much  wonder'd  that  the  silly  sheep  had  found 
Such  cause  of  terror  in  an  empty  sound. 
So  tweet  to  huntsman,  gentleman,  and  hound. 

MORAL. 

Beware  of  desperate  steps.    The  tf arkest  day, 
LWe  till  to-morrow,  will  have  past  d  away. 


BOADICEA. 

AN   ODR. 

Whbn  the  British  warrior  queen, 
Bleeding  from  the  Roman  rod% 

Sought  with  an  indignant  mein, 
Counsel  of  her  country's  god*, 

Sage  beneath  the  spreading  oak 
Sttt  the  Druid,  hoary  chiif ; 

Every  burning  word  he  spoke 
Full  of  rage,  and  full  of  grief. 

Princess !  if  our  aged  eyes 

Weep  upon  thy  matchless  wrongs, 
*Ti«  bccausi!  resentment  lies 

All  the  terrors  o(  our  tongues. 

Rome  shall  perish— write  that  word 
In  the  blood  that  she  has  spilt ; 

Perish  hopelrss  and  abhorr'd, 
Deep  in  ruin  at  in  guilt 


Rome,  for  empire  far  renown'd, 
Tramples  on  a  thousand  states; 

Soon  her  pride  shall  kiss  the  ground 
Hark !  the  Gaul  is  at  her  gates ! 

Other  Romans  shall  arise. 
Heedless  o{  a  soldier's  name ; 

Sounds,  not  arms,  shall  win  the  prize, 
Harmony  the  path  to  fame. 

Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  the  foresU  of  our  land, 

Arm'd  with  thunder,  clad  with  wings, 
Shall  a  wider  world  command. 

Regions  Cssar  never  knew 

Thy  posterity  shall  sway ; 
Where  his  eagles  never  flew, 

None  invincible  as  they. 

Such  the  bard's  prophetic  words, 
Pregnant  with  celestial  fire. 

Bending  as  he  swept  the  chords 
Of  his  sweet  but  awful  lyre. 

She,  with  all  a  monarch's  pride, 
Felt  them  in  her  bosom  glow : 

Rush'd  to  battle,  fought,  and  died; 
Dying,  hurl'd  them  at  the  foe. 

Rufllans,  pitiless  as  proud. 

Heaven  awards  the  vengeance  due ; 
Empire  is  on  us  bestowed, 

Shame  and  ruin  wait  for  you. 


HEROISM. 

Therr  was  a  time  when  Etna's  silent  fire 
Slept  unperceiv'd,  the  mountain  yet  entire; 
When,  conscious  of  no  danger  (Vom  below, 
She  tower'd  a  cloud-capt  pyramid  of  snow. 
No  thunders  shook  witn  deep  intestine  sound 
The  blooming  groves  that  girdled  her  around. 
Her  unctuous  olives,  and  her  purple  vines 
(Unfelt  the  fliry  of  those  bursting  mines) 
The  peasant's  hopes,  and  not  in  vain,  assured. 
In  peace  upon  her  sloping  sides  matured. 
When  on  a  day,  like  tnat  of  the  last  doom. 
A  conflagration  laboring  in  her  womb, 
She  teem'd  and  heaved  with  an  infernal  birth. 
That  shook  the  circling  seas  and  solid  earth. 
Dark  and  voluminous  the  vapors  rise. 
And  hang  their  horrors  in  the  neighboring  sktes. 
While  through  the  Stygian  veil  that  bbts  tne  day, 
In  dazzling  streaks  the  vivid  lightnings  play. 
But  oh  !  what  muse  and  in  what  powers  of  song, 
Can  trace  the  turnnt  ns  it  burns  along  1 
Havoc  and  devastation  in  the  van. 
It  marches  o'er  th«^  prostrate  works  of  man; 
Vines,  oliven  herhuijc.  forests  disappear, 
And  all  the  chunas  of  u  Sicilian  year. 

Revolving  seasons  fruitless  as  they  paM, 
Sec  it  an  uninform'd  and  idle  mass; 
Without  a  soil  to  invite  the  tiller's  care, 
Or  blade  that  mi(;ht  redeem  it  tro.n  despair. 
Yet  time  at  length  Twhat  will  not  time  achieve  1) 
Clothes  it  with  eartn,  and  bids  the  produce  live. 
Once  more  the  spiry  myrtle  crowns  the  glade, 
And  ruminating  flocks  enjoy  the  shade. 
O  bliss  precarious  and  unsafe  retreats, 
O  charming  Paradise  of  short-lived  iweeti  I 
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The  seir-same  gale  that  wafU  the  fragrance 

round 
Brings  to  the  distant  ear  a  sullen  sound  : 
Again  the  mountain  feels  the  imprison'd  foe, 
Again  pours  ruin  on  the  vale  below. 
Ten  thousand  swains  the  wasted  scene  deplore, 
That  only  tuture  a^es  can  restore. 

Ye  monarchs,  whom  the  lure  of  honor  draws, 
Who  write  in  blood  the  merits  of  your  cause, 
Who  strike  the   blow,  then   plead   your   own 

defence, 
Glory  vour  aim  but  justice  your  pretence ; 
Behold  in  ^Etna's  emblematic  fires 
The  mischiefs  your  ambitious  pride  inspires ! 

Fast  by  the  stream  that  bounds  your  just 
domain. 
And  tells  you  where  you  have  a  right  to  reign, 
A  nation  dwells  not  envious  of  your  throne, 
Studious  of  peace  their  neigh  lH)r's  and  their  own. 
Ill-fated  race !  how  deeply  must  they  rue 
Their  only  crime,  vicinity  to  you  ! 
The  trumpet  sounds  your  lejnons  swarm  abroad. 
Through  the  ripe  harvest  Hes  their  destined  road ; 
At  every  step  beneath  their  feet  they  tread 
The  life  o(  multitudes  a  nation's  bread ! 
Earth  seems  a  garden  in  its  loveliest  dress 
Before  them,  and  behind  a  wilderness. 
Famine  and  pp.stilence  her  firstborn  son, 
Attend  to  finish  what  the  sword  begun ; 
And  echoing  praises  such  as  fiends  might  earn, 
And  folly  pays  resound  ni  your  return. 
A  calm  succeeds— but  Plenty  with  her  train 
Of  heartfelt  joys,  succeeds  not  soon  again : 
And  ^ears  of  pining  indijience  must  snow 
What  scourges  are  the  goJs  that  rule  below. 

Yet  man.  lalwrious  man   by  slow  degrees, 
(Such  is  his  thirst  of  opulence  and  ease.) 
Plies  all  the  sinews  of  industrious  toil, 
Gleans  up  the  refuse  of  the  general  spoil, 
Rebuilds  the  towers  that  smoked  upon  the  plain, 
And  the  sun  gilds  th"  shinin;;  spires  again. 

Increasing  commerce  and  reviving  art 
Renew  the  quarrel  on  the  conqueror's  part; 
And  the  sad  lesson  must  be  leum'd  once  more. 
That  wealth  within  is  ruin  at  the  door. 
What  arc  ye.  monarchs,  Inurell'd  heroes  say, 
But  JEtnns  of  the  suffering  world  ye  sway  1 
Sweet  Nature,  stnpp'd  of  her  euibroider'd  robe, 
Deplores  the  wasted  regions  of  her  globe ; 
And  stands  a  witness  at  Truth's  awful  bar, 
To  prove  you  there  ilestroyers  as  ye  are. 

O  plfice  me  in  some  heaven-protected  isle. 
Where  Peace,  and  Equity,  and  Freedom  smile; 
Where  no  volcano  pours  his  fie^ry  flood. 
No  crested  warrior  dips  his  plume  in  blood ; 
Where  Power  secures  what  Industry  has  won; 
Where  to  succeed  is  not  to  be  undone ; 
A  land  that  distant  tyrants  hate  in  vain, 
In  Britain's  isle,  beneath  a  George's  reign. 


ON   THE 

RECEIPT  OF  MY  MOTHER'S  PICTURE 

GOT  OP  NORFOLK, 

THE   GIFT  OF   MT  COUSHf,  A5If    BODHAM. 

Othat  those  lips  had  language !     Life  haspass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last 
Those  lipii  are  thine— thy  own  sweet  smile  I  tee, 
Tho  nme  that  oil  in  childhood  soUced  nie ; 


Voice  only  fails  else  bow  distinct  they  my, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  ie«cs  aw  »j  f 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  unmortalixe^ 
The  art  that  butfles  Time's  tjrrannic  claia 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  smmt. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear. 

0  welc4itne  guest  though  un«-xpecie<i  here: 
Who  bidst  me  honor  with  an  artless  son^, 
Aflectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long, 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone. 

But  glatlly,  as  the  prec/pc  were  her  own : 
And,  while  that  face  rvnews  my  filial  gntf. 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  6>r  my  rcuei^ 
Shall  steep  me  in  F.lysian  reverie. 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  ail  she. 
My  mother!  when  1  learn 'd  that  tho«  wag 
dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  1 
Huvcr'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son 
Wretch  even  then  liie's  journey  just  bc^un  1 
Perhaps  thou  guv'st  me  though  uofeh,  a  lav; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  soub  can  weep  in  bl^as — 
Ah  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers — Yea. 
I  heard  the  bell  toll  d  on  thy  burial  day. 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 
And  turning  from  my  nuneiy  window,  drew 
A  long  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adif  a  * 
But  was  it  such  1 — It  was. — Wherfthou  ait  ^ 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  onkoowoL 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore.. 


The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my 
Oil  gave  mc  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wished,  I'lon^  believed. 
And,  disappointed  still  was  stdl  deceive*!. 
By  expectation  ever}*  day  beguiled 
Dupe  o{  to-morrow  even' from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  w< 
Till,  all  my  stock  o(  infant  sorrows  speat, 
I  learn'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lol 
But  though  I  less  deplored  ihee  ne'er 

Where  once  we  dweU  our  naoie  is  beard  a 
more. 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nors^ry  iooTr 
And  where  the  gardener  Rohin  d^y  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  school  alon^  the  pubUc  way. 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach  and  «rnpp*d 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm  and  velvet  cappd, 
'Tis  now  beco-ue  a  history  little  known 
That  once  we  caU'd  the  pastoral  bou»  our  sara 
Short-hved  possession !  but  the  record  fair. 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindniss  there. 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm  that  htts  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  le^ia  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made.      [UJi . 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  wi 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  Irft  my  hoine, 
The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum; 
The  fVagrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestnw'd 
By  thy  own   hand,  till   tircsh   they  shone   a 

glow'd : 
All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  aR. 
Tbv  constant  flow  of  love  that  know  no  ikSL 
Ne  er  roughen'd  by  those  cataracts  and 
That  humor  interposed  too  often  makes; 
All  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age 
Adds  joy  to  duty  makes  m*;  glad  to  pay 
Such  honors  to  thee  as  my  numbers  maj; 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial  bnt  sincen. 
Not  scom'd  in  heaven,  though  IHtle 
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Coald  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the 
hours, 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers. 
The  violet  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  prick'd  them  into  paper  with  a  pin, 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myseli'  the  while, 
Wouidst  BoAly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and 

smile,) 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear, 
Might  one  wish  bring  them,  would  I  wish  them 

here  1 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might. — 
But  no — what  here  we  call  our  lil)s  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thcc  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  H  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weuther'd  an  J  the  ocean  cross'd) 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven'd  isle 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile, 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below. 
While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  tanning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swill !  hast  reacli'd  the 

shore, 
••  Where  tempests  never  Veat  nor  billows  roar;"* 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  t^e  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchor'd  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distress'd — 
Mc  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest- tossM, 
Sails  ripp'd,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass 

lost, 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Seta  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
But  oh,  the  thought,  that  thou  art  sate,  and  he ! 
1'hat  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 

,  «'^y  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 

{      From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  oC  the  earth; 

, '   But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies. 

■  v..  And  now,  farewell — Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  rencw'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine. 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine ; 
And.  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theil— 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

What  virtue,  or  what  mental  grace 
But  men  unqualified  and  base 

Will  boast  it  their  possession  1 
Profusion  apes  the  noble  part 
Of  liberality  of  heart. 

And  dullness  of  discretion. 

If  every  polish'd  gem  we  find, 
Illuminating  heart  or  mind, 

Provoke  to  imitation ; 
No  wonder  firicndship  dors  the  same, 
That  jewel  of  the  purest  flame, 

Or  rather  constellation. 

•Garth. 


No  knave  but  boldly  will  pretend 
The  requisites  that  ibrm  a  friend, 

A  real  and  a  sound  one ; 
Nor  any  fool,  he  would  deceive, 
But  prove  as  ready  to  believe, 

And  dream  that  he  had  found  one. 

Candid,  and  generous,  and  just. 
Boys  care  but  little  whom  they  trust, 

An  error  soon  corrected — 
For  who  but  learns  in  riper  years 
That  man.  when  smoothest  he  appears^ 

Is  most  to  be  suspected  ] 

But  here  again  a  danger  lies,   . 
Lest,  having  misapplied  our  eyes, 

And  taken  trash  for  treasure, 
We  should  unwarily  conclude 
Friendship  a  false  ideal  good, 

A  mere  Utopian  pleasure. 

An  acquisition  rather  rare 
Is  yet  no  subject  of  despair; 

Nor  is  it  wise  complaining, 
If,  either  on  forbidden  ground. 
Or  where  it  was  not  to  be  found, 

We  sought  without  attaining. 

No  friendship  will  abide  the  test, 
That  stands  on  sordid  interest. 

Or  mean  self-love  erected ; 
Nor  such  as  may  awhile  subsist 
Between  the  sol  and  sensualist, 

For  vicious  ends  connected. 

Who  seek  a  friend  should  come  disposed 
To  exhibit  in  full  bloom  disclosed, 

The  graces  and  the  beauties 
That  form  the  character  he  seeks. 
For  'tis  a  union  that  bespeaks 

Reciprocated  duties. 

Mutual  attention  is  implied. 
And  equal  truth  on  either  side. 

And  constantly  supported ; 
'Tis  senseless  arrogance  to  accuse 
Another  of  sinister  views. 

Our  own  as  much  distorted. 

But  will  sincerity  suffice  ? 
It  is  indeed  above  all  price. 

And  must  be  made  the  basis ; 
But  every  virtue  of  the  soul 
Must  con.4titute  the  charming  whole, 

All  shining  in  their  places. 

A  fretful  temper  will  divide 

The  closest  knot  that  may  bo  tied, 

By  ceaseless  sharp  corrosion ; 
A  temper  passionate  and  fierce 
May  suddenly  your  joys  disperse 

At  one  immense  explonon 

In  vain  the  talkative  unite 

In  hopes  of  permanent  delight — 

The  secret  just  committed. 
Forgetting  its  important  weight. 
They  drop  through  mere  desire  to  prat6| 

And  by  themselves  outwitted. 

How  bright  soe'er  the  prospect  seems, 
All  thoughts  of  friendship  are  but  dseaxai^ 

If  envy  chance  to  creep  in ; 
An  envious  man,  if  you  succeed, 
May  prove  an  envious  foe  indeed. 

But  not  a  tHeAd  worth  keeping. 
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As  envy  pines  at  good  possessed, 
So  jealoi^  looks  forth  distreas'd 

On  good  that  seems  approaching; 
And  if  success  his  steps  attend, 
Discerns  a  rival  in  a  Iriend, 

And  hates  him  for  encroaching. 

Hence  autbore  of  iUustrioos  name 
Unless  belied  by  common  fiune, 

Are  sadly  prone  to  qaarrel. 
To  deem  the  wit  a  friend  di^ajs 
A  tax  upon  their  own  just  praise. 

And  pluck  each  others  laurel. 

A  man  renown'd  for  repartee 
Will  seldom  scruple  to  make  free 

With  friendship's  finest  feeling. 
Will  thrust  a  dagger  at  your  brMist, 
And  say  he  wounded  you  in  jest, 

By  way  of  balm  for  healing. 

Whoever  keeps  an  open  ear 
For  tattlers  will  be  sure  to  hear 

The  trumpet  of  contention ; 
Aspersion  b  the  babbler  s  trade. 
To  listen  is  to  lend  him  aid, 

And  rush  into  dissension. 

A  friendship  that  in  frequent  fits 
Of  controversial  rage  emits 

The  sparks  of  disputation. 
Like  hand-in-hand  insurance>plates, 
Most  unavoidably  creates 

The  thought  of  conflagration. 

Some  fickle  creatures  boast  a  soul 
True  as  a  needle  to  the  pole, 

Their  humor  yet  so  various — 
They  manifest  their  whole  life  through 
The  needle's  deviation  too, 

Their  love  is  so  precarious. 

The  great  and  small  but  rarely  meet 
Ofi  terms  of  amity  complete  ; 

Plebeians  must  surrender, 
And  yield  so  much  to  noble  folk. 
It  »  combining  fire  with  smoke, 

Obscurity  with  splendor. 

Some  are  so  placid  and  serrne 
(As  Irish  bogs  are  always  green) 

They  sleep  secure  frt>m  waking ; 
And  are  indeed  a  bog  that  bears 
Your  unpaitacipated  cares 

Unmoved  and  without  quaking. 

Courtier  and  patriot  cannot  mix 
Their  heterogeneous  politics 

Without  an  effervescence. 
Like  that  of  salts  with  lemon  juice. 
Which  does  not  yet  like  that  produce 

A  friendly  coalescence. 

Religion  should  extinguish  strife. 
And  make  a  calm  of  human  life  ; 

But  friends  that  chance  to  differ 
On  points  which  Gknl  has  left  at  large. 
How  freely  will  they  meet  and  chaigc- 

No  combatants  are  stiffer. 

To  prove  at  last  my  main  intent 
Needs  no  expense  of  argument, 

No  cutting  and  contriving — 
Seeking  a  real  friend  we  seem 
To  adopt  the  chemist  s  golden  dream, 

With  still  less  hope  of  thriving. 


Sometimes  the  fault  is  all  our  oiwn, 
Some  blemish  in  due  time  made  knows 

By  trespass  or  omission  ; 
Sometimes  occasion  brings  to  Cghl 
Our  friend  8  defect,  long  nid  from  ~^' 

And  even  from  suspicicm. 

Then  judge  yourself  and  prove  yovr 
As  circumspectly  as  you  can. 

And.  having  made  election, 
Beware  no  negligence  of  yours. 
Such  as  a  friend  but  ill  endures, 

Enfeeble  his  affectioiL 

That  secrets  are  a  sacred  trust. 
That  friends  should  be  sincere  and 

That  constancy  befits  them. 
Are  observations  on  the  case* 
That  savor  much  of  common  place. 

And  all  the  world  admits  them. 

But  'tis  not  timber,  lead,  and  stone. 
An  architect  requires  alone 

To  finish  a  fine  building — 
The  palace  were  but  half  complete. 
If  he  could  poasibly  forget 

The  carving  ancf  the  gilding. 

The  roan  that  hails  you  Tom  or  Jack. 
And  proves  by  thumps  upon  your  back 

How  he  esteems  your  merit. 
Is  such  a  friend  that  one  had  need 
Be  very  much  his  friend  indeed 

To  pardon  or  to  bear  tL 

As  similarity  of  mind. 

Or  something  not  to  be  defined. 

First  fixes  our  attention ; 
So  manners  decent  and  polite. 
The  same  we  practised  at  first  sight. 

Must  save  it  from  declension. 

Some  act  upon  this  prudent  plan, 
*'  Say  little,  and  hear  all  you  can.** 

Safe  poUcy,  but  haXeftil— 
So  barren  sands  imbibe  the  shown 
But  render  neither  fruit  nor  flower. 

Unpleasant  and  ungrate(\iL 

The  man  I  trust,  if  shy  to  me. 
Shall  find  me  as  reserved  as  he. 

No  subterfuge  or  pleading 
Shall  win  my  confine  nee  again ; 
I  will  by  no  means  entertain 

A  spy  on  my  proceeding. 

These  samples — for  alas !  at  last 
These  are  but  samples,  and  a  taste 

Of  evils  yet  unraention'd — 
May  prove  the  task  a  task  indeed. 
In  which  'tis  much  if  we  succeed. 

However  well  intention 'd. 

Pursue  the  search,  and  you  wHl  find 
Good  sense  and  knowlei) ge  of  mankxal 

To  be  at  least  expedient. 
And.  after  summing  ail  the 
Religion  ruhng  in  the  breast 

A  principal  mgredient. 

The  noblest  Friendship  ever  shown 
The  Saviour's  history  makes  known. 

Though  some  have  tum'd  and  tiim*ij  ft  • 
And,  whether  being  crated  or  blind. 
Or  seeking  with  a  biass'd  mind. 

Have  not,  it  seems,  disoeni'd  it 
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0  Friendship !  if  my  soul  forego 
Thy  dear  delights  while  here  ^low, 

To  mortify  and  grieve  me, 
May  I  myself  at  last  appear, 
Unworthy,  base  and  insincere, 

Or  may  my  friend  deceive  me ! 


ON  A  MISCHIEVOUS  BULL, 

WHICH   THE   OWNER   OP   HIM   SOLD   AT  THE 
author's   INSTANCE. 

Go— thou  art  all  unfit  to  share 

The  pleasures  of  this  place 
With  such  as  its  old  tenants  are, 

Creatures  of  gentler  race. 

The  squirrel  here  his  hoard  provides, 

Aware  of  wintry  storms, 
And  woodpeckers  explore  the  sides 

Of  rugged  oaks  for  worms. 

The  sheep  here  smooths  the  knotted  thorn 

With  frictions  of  her  fleece ; 
And  here  I  wander  eve  and  mom, 

Like  her,  a  friend  to  peace. 

Ah !— I  could  pity  thee  exiled 

From  thb  secure  retreat — 
I  would  not  lose  it  to  be  styled 

The  happiest  of  the  great. 

But  thou  canst  taste  no  calm  delight ; 

Thy  pleasure  is  to  show 
Thy  magnanimity  in  fight, 

Thy  prowess — therefore,  go — 

I  care  not  whether  east  or  north, 

So  I  no  more  may  find  thee  ; 
The  angry  muse  thus  sings  thee  forth, 

And  claps  the  gate  beSmi  thee. 


ANNUS  MEMORABILIS,  1789. 

WRITTEN  IN  COMMEMORATION  OP  HIS  MAJESTT's 
HAPPV  RKCOVERY. 

I  ransack'd  for  a  theme  of  song. 

Much  ancient  chronicle,  and  long; 

I  read  of  bright  embattled  fields, 

Of  trophied  helmets,  spears,  and  shields, 

Of  chiefs,  whose  single  arm  could  boast 

Prowess  to  dissipate  a  host ; 

Throut'h  tomes  o(  fable  and  of  dream 

I  sought  an  eligible  theme. 

But  none  I  found,  or  found  them  shared 

Already  by  some  happier  bard. 

To  modern  times,  with  truth  to  guide 
Bfy  busy  search,  1  next  applied  ; 
Here  cities  won,  and  fleets  dispersed. 
Urged  loud  a  claim  to  be  rehearsed, 
Deeds  of  unpcrishing  renown, 
Our  fathers'  triumphs  and  our  own. 

Thus  as  the  bee  from  bank  to  bower, 
Assiduous  sips  at  every  flower, 
But  rests  on  none  till  that  be  found 
Where  most  nectareous  sweets  abound, 
8o  1,  from  theme  to  theme  displayed 
In  many  a  jmge  historic  stray 'd, 
Siege  atlcr  siege  fight  alVr  figlit, 
ConlemplAting  with  small  delight, 


(For  feats  of  sanguinary  hue 
Not  always  glitter  in  my  view,) 
Till,  settling  on  the  current  year, 
I  found  the  far-sought  treasure  near, 
A  theme  for  poetry  divine, 
A  theme  to  ennoble  even  mine, 
In  memorable  eighty-nine. 

The  spring  of  eighty-nine  shall  bo 
An  asra  chensh'd  long  by  me. 
Which  joyful  I  will  olt  record, 
And  thankful  at  my  frugal  board ; 
For  then  the  clouds  oC  eighty-eight, 
That  threaten'd  England^  trembling  state 
With  loss  of  what  she  least  could  spare, 
Her  sovereign's  tutelary  care, 
One  breath  of  heaven  that  cried — Restore  1 
Chased,  never  to  assemble  more : 
And  for  the  richest  crown  on  earth. 
If  valued  by  its  wearer's  worth. 
The  symbol  of  a  righteous  reign 
Sat  fast  on  Gieorgc  s  brows  again. 

Then  peace  and  joy  again  possessed 
Our  Queen's  long-agitated  breast ; 
Such  joy  and  peace  as  can  be  known 
By  suflerers  Ukc  herself  alone, 
Who  losing,  or  supposing  lost, 
ne  good  on  earth  they  valued  most. 
For  that  dear  sorrow's  sake  forego 
All  hope  of  happ'mess  below, 
Then  suddenly  regain  the  prize. 
And  flash  thanksgivings  to  the  skies ! 

O  Queen  of  Albion,  queen  of  isles! 
Since  all  thy  tears  were  changed  to  smiles, 
The  eyes,  that  never  saw  thee,  shine 
With  joy  not  unallied  to  thine ; 
Transports  not  chargeable  with  art 
Illume  the  land's  remotest  part, 
And  strangers  to  the  air  of  courts, 
Both  in  their  toils  and  at  their  sports, 
The  happiness  of  answer'd  prayers, 
That  ffilds  thy  features,  sliow  in  theirs. 

If  Aey  who  on  thy  state  attend, 
Awe-struck,  before  thy  presence  bend, 
* Tis  but  the  natural  efl'eQt 
Of  grandeur  that  ensures  respect; 
But  she  is  something  more  than  queen 
Who  is  beloved  where  never  seen. 


HYMN, 

POR  THE  USE  OP  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  AT  OLNET. 

Hrar,  Lord,  the  song  of  praise  and  prayer. 

In  heaven  thy  dwelling  place, 
Prom  infants  made  the  public  care. 

And  taught  to  seek  thy  face. 

Thanks  for  thy  word,  and  for  thy  day, 

And  grant  us,  we  implore, 
Never  to  waste  in  sinful  play 

Thy  holy  sabbaths  more. 

Thanks  that  we  hear  —but  O  impart 

To  each  desires  sincere. 
That  we  may  listen  with  our  heart, 

And  learn  as  well  as  hear. 

For  if  vain  thoughts  the  minds  engage 

Of  older  far  than  we. 
What  hope.  that,  at  our  heedless  age, 

Our  mmds  shoukl  e'er  be  free  1 
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Much  hope,  if  thou  -oar  spirits  take 

Under  thy  gracious  sway. 
Who  canfit  the  wisest  wiser  make, 

And  babes  as  wise  as  they. 

Wisdom  and  bliss  thy  word  bestows, 

A  sun  that  ne'er  declines. 
And  be  thy  mercies  shower'd  on  those 

Who  placed  us  where  it  shines. 


STANZAS. 


■OBJOlinEO  TO  THE  TRARLT  BILL  OP  IfORTALrrT  OF 

THE  PAStSB  OP  ALL-SAINTS,  NORTHAMPTON,* 

ANNO  DOMINI  1787. 


PsUds  roofs  mqno  palsat  pede  paopemm  tabemas, 
Begmnque  Uirres. — Uorack. 

Pai^  death  with  equal  foot  strikes  wide  the  door 
Of  royfal  halls  and  huvete  of  the  poor. 

While  thirteen  moons  saw  smoothly  run 
The  Nen  8  barge-laden  wave,  ^ 

All  these,  Ufe's  rambling  journey  done, 
Have  found  their  home,  the  grave. 

Was  man  (frail  always)  made  more  (Irail 

Than  in  foregoing  years  ? 
Did  famine  or  did  plague  prevail, 

That  so  much  death  appears  1 

No ;  these  were  vigorous  as  their  sires, 

Nor  plague  nor  famine  came ; 
This  annual  tribute  Death  requires, 

And  never  waives  his  claim. 

Like  crowded  forest  trees  we  stand, 

And  some  are  mark'd  to  fall ; 
The  axe  will  smite  at  God's  command. 

And  soon  shall  smite  us  alL 

Green  as  the  bay  tree,  ever  green. 

With  its  new  foliat^e  on. 
The  gay.  the  thoughtless,  have  I  seen, 

I  puss'd — and  they  were  gone. 

Read,  ye  that  run  the  awful  truth 

With  which  I  charjje  my  page ; 
A  worm  is  in  the  bud  of  youth, 

And  at  the  root  of  age. 

No  present  heahh  can  health  ensure 

For  yet  an  hour  to  come  ; 
No  medicine,  thoua^h  it  oi\  can  cure, 

Can  always  balk  the  tomb. 

And  O !  that  humble  as  my  lot, 

And  scom*d  as  is  ray  strain. 
These  truths,  though  known,  too  much  Ibrgot, 

I  may  not  teach  in  vain. 

So  prays  your  clerk  with  all  his  heart. 

And  ere  he  quits  the  pen. 
Begs  you  for  once  to  take  kit  part, 

And  answer  all — Amen ! 

Composed  for  John  Cox,  parish  derk  of  Nortb- 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOB  THE  TEAR    1788. 


Qood 
OooipoiMfe  «quus.    C^eiefa  daaaiais 
Rita  fbruntur. — Bosacb. 

Im|»ov«  the  preseot  hoar«  for  sB 
b  a  mere  ftislher  un  a  turreal^  tidcc 

Could  I,  from  heaven  inspired,  as  sure  presip 
To  whom  the  rising  jemi  shall  prove  his  last. 
As  I  can  nuiuber  in  my  punctual  page. 
And  item  down  the  victims  of  the  past ; 

How  each  would  trembfing  wait  the  mowmfiil 

sheet. 
On  which  the  press  might  stamp  him  next  to  (fie; 
And.  reading  here  his  sentence,  how  replete 
With  anxious  meaning,  heaven waid  turn  his  eye ! 

Time  then  would  seem  more  precious  than  ^ 

joys 
In  which  he  sports  away  the  treasure  now ; 
.\nd  prayer  more  seasonable  than  the  noise 
Of  dninkards,  or  the  music-drawing  bow. 

Then  doubtless  many  a  tiifler,  on  the  brink 
Of  this  world  8  hazardous  and  headlong  shore. 
Forced  to  a  pause,  would  feel  it  good  to  think. 
Told  that  his  setting  sun  must  rise  no  more. 

Ah  self-deceived  !  Could  I  prophetic  sav 
Who  next  is  fated,  and  who  next  to  fait 
The  rest  might  then  seem  privileged  to  play ; 
But,  naming  none,  the  Voice  now  speaks  to  al&. 

Observe  the  dappled  foresters,  how  light 
They  bound  ana  airy  o'er  the  sunny  glade — 
One  falls— the  rest,  wide  scattered  wi&  affright, 
Vanish  at  once  into  the  darkest  shade. 

Had  we  their  wisdom,  should  we.  often  warned. 
Still  need  repeated  wamin|rB  and  at  last, 
A  thousand  awful  admonitions  scom'd. 
Die  self-accused  of  Ufe  run  all  to  waste  ! 

Sad  waste !  for  which  no  after-thrift  atones. 
The  grave  admits  no  cure  for  guilt  or  sin ; 
De  wdrops  may  deck  the  turf  that  hides  the 
But  tears  of  godly  grief  ne'er  flow  within. 

Learn  then,  ye  living !  b^  the  mouths  be  taught 
Of  all  these  sepulchres  instructors  true, 
That,  soon  or  late,  death  also  is  your  lot. 
And  the  next  opening  grave  may  yawn  for  y0^ 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  TH£  TEAB    1789. 

— Placid&que  ibi  demam  morte  quievii— Vn*. 
There  calm  at  length  he  breathed  his  soul  vrntj, 

"O  MOST  delizhtful  hour  by  man 

Experienceu  here  below. 
The  hour  that  terminates  his  span. 

His  folly  and  his  woe ! 

"  Worlds  should  not  bribe  me  back  to  Krwid 

Again  life's  dreary  waste. 
To  see  a^.iin  my  day  o'erspread 

With  all  the  gloomy  past. 
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**  My  home  henceforth  is  in  the  skies, 

Earth  soas,  and  sun,  adieu ! 
All  heaven  unfolded  to  my  eyes, 

I  have  no  sight  for  you." 

So  spake  Aspasio,  firm  possess'd 

Ol'  faith's  supporting  rod, 
Then  breathed  his  soul  into  its  rest, 

The  bosom  of  his  God. 

He  was  a  man  among  the  few 

Sincere  on  virtue's  side ; 
And  all  his  strength  from  Scripture  drew, 

To  hourly  use  applied. 

That  rule  he  prized,  by  that  he  fear'd, 

He  hated,  hoped,  and  loved ; 
Nor  ever  frown  d,  or  sad  appeared, 

But  when  his  heart  had  roved. 

For  he  was  frail  as  thou  or  I, 

And  evil  felt  within ; 
But  when  he  felt  it.  heaved  a  sigh, 

And  loathed  the  thought  of  sin. 

Such  lived  Aspasio ;  and  at  last 
Call'd  up  from  earth  to  heaven, 

The  gulf  of  death  triumphant  pass'd, 
By  gales  of  blessing  driven. 

His  joys  be  mine,  each  render  cries. 

When  my  last  hour  arrives: 
They  shall  be  yours  my  verse  replies, 

Such  only  be  your  lives. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE   YEAR    1790. 

No  comroonentem  recta  epeme.— Bdchamax. 
Despise  not  my  good  counsel. 

Hr  who  sits  from  day  to  day 
Where  the  prison 'd  lark  is  hung, 

Heedlt-Bs  of  hb  loudest  lay. 

Hardly  knows  that  he  has  sung. 

Where  the  watchman  in  his  round 
Nightly  lilts  his  voice  on  high, 

None,  accustom'd  to  the  sound, 
Wakes  the  sooner  for  his  cry. 

So  your  verse-man  I,  and  clerk, 

Yearly  in  my  song  proclaim 
Death  at  hand— yourselves  his  mark— - 

And  the  Ibc's  unerring  aim. 

Duly  at  my  time  I  come. 

PubliKhing  to  nil  aloud — 
Soon  the  ijruvo  must  be  your  home, 

And  your  only  suit,  a  shroud. 

But  the  monitory  strain, 

Oil  repeated  in  your  ears, 
Seems  to  sound  too  much  in  vain, 

W  ins  no  notice,  wakes  no  fears. 

Can  a  truth,  by  all  conff  ss'd 
Of  such  macnitude  and  weight, 

Gr«»w   by  bf ing  oX  ijnprtrts'd, 
Trivial  as  a  parrot's  prate. 
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Pleasure's  call  attention  wins. 

Hear  it  often  as  we  may ; 
New  as  ever  seem  our  sins, 

Though  committed  every  day. 

Death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell- 
These  alone,  so  often  heard. 

No  more  move  us  than  the  bell 
When  some  stranger  is  interr'd. 

O  then,  ere  the  turf  or  tomb 

Cover  us  from  every  eye, 
Spirit  of  instruction,  come. 

Make  us  learn  that  we  must  die. 


ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR  THE   TEAR   1793. 

Felix,  qui  potuit  renim  cognoacere  caosas, 
Atque  met  us  omuea  et  inexorabile  flitum 
Subjucit  podibus,  strepUumque  Acheruntis  mvarl  I 

VlRO. 

Happy  the  mortal  who  hss  traced  eflbcts 
To  their  flmt  cause,  cast  fear  t>eneath  bis  feet, 
And  death  and  roaring  belles  voracious  fires  I 

Thanklrss  for  favors  from  on  high, 

Man  thinks  he  fades  too  soon : 
Though  'tis  his  privilege  to  die. 

Would  he  improve  the  boon. 

But  he  not  wise  enough  to  scan 

His  blest  concerns  aright, 
Would  gladly  stretch  life  s  little  span 

To  ages,  if  he  might 

To  ages  in  a  world  of  pain, 

To  ages  where  he  goes 
Gall'd  by  affliction's  heavy  chain. 

And  hopeless  of  repose. 

Strange  fondness  of  the  human  heart, 

Enumor'd  of  its  harm  ! 
Strange  world  that  costs  it  so  much  smart, 

And  still  has  power  to  charm. 

Whence  has  the  world  her  magic  power  1 

Why  deem  we  death  a  foe  ? 
Recoil  from  weary  lifes  best  hour, 

And  covet  longer  woe  1 

The  cause  is  Conscience — Conscience  oft 

Her  tale  of  guilt  renews : 
Her  voice  is  terrible  though  soft. 

And  dread  of  death  ensues. 

Then  anxious  to  be  longer  spared 
Man  mourns  his  fleeting  breath  : 

All  evils  then  seem  light,  compared 
With  the  approach  oi'  death. 

'Tis  judgment  shakes  him :  there's  the  fear 
That  prompts  the  wish  to  stay : 

He  has  mcurr'd  a  long  arrear, 
And  must  despair  to  pay. 

Pay !  follow  Christ  and  all  is  paid  ; 

His  death  your  peace  ensures  ; 
Think  on  the  ixrave  where  he  was  laid, 

And  calm  descend  to  youra. 
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ON  A  SIMILAR  OCCASION. 

FOR   THE   YEAR    1793. 

Pe  sacriB  aulem  tuec  sit  una  wentenlta,  ut  oooflenrentnr. 

Cic.  DB  Leo. 

Bat  let  us  all  concur  in  this  one  aeotiment,  that  thioga 
*  be  inviolate. 


He  lives  who  lives  to  God  alooe, 

And  all  are  dead  beside ; 
For  other  source  than  God  is  none 

Whence  hie  can  be  supphed. 

To  live  to  God  is  to  reqtiite 

His  love  as  best  we  may : 
To  make  his  precepts  our  delight, 

His  promises  our  stay. 

But  life,  within  a  narrow  ring 

Of  giddy  joys  comprised, 
Is  fabely  named,  and  no  such  thing, 

But  rather  death  disguised. 

Can  Hfe  in  them  deserve  the  name, 

Who  only  live  to  prove 
For  what  poor  toys  they  can  disclaim 

An  endless  life  above  1 

Who,  much  diseased,  yet  nothing  feel; 

Much  menaced,  nothing  dread ; 
Have  wounds,  which  only  God  can  heal, 

Yet  never  ask  his  aid  ] 

Who  deem  his  house  a  useless  place. 
Faith,  want  of  common  sense; 

And  ardor  in  the  Christian  race, 
A  hypocrite's  pretence  ? 

Who  trample  order ;  and  the  day 
Which  Grod  asserts  his  own  * 

Dishonor  with  un hallow 'd  play, 
And  worship  chance  alone  1 

If  scorn  of  God's  commands,  impress'd 

On  word  and  deed  imply 
The  better  part  of  man  unbless'd 

With  Ufe  that  cannot  die  ; 

Such  want  it.  and  that  want  uncured 

Till  man  resigns  his  breath, 
Speaks  him  a  criminal,  assured 

Of  everlasting  death. 

Sad  period  to  a  pleasant  course ! 

Yet  so  will  God  repay 
Sabbaths  profaned  without  remorae. 

And  mercy  cost  away. 


ON  A  GOLDFINCH, 

STARVED  TO   DEATH   IN   HIS   CAGE. 

Time  was  when  I  was  free  as  air, 
The  thistle's  downy  seed  my  fare, 

My  drink  the  rooming  dew ; 
I  perch *d  at  will  on  every  spray, 
My  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay. 

My  strains  forever  new. 

But  gaudy  plumage,  sprightly  strain. 
And  form  genteel  were  all  in  vain, 

And  of  a  transient  date ; 
For,  c^iught  and  caged,  and  starved  to  death, 
In  dying  sighs  my  httle  breath 

Soon  pass'd  the  wiry  grate. 


Thanks,  ventle  swain,  for  all  my  woea, 
And  thanks  for  this  effectual  close 

And  cure  of  every  ill ! 
More  cruelty  could  none  express; 
And  I,  if  you  had  shown  me  leas, 

Had  been  your  prisoner  still. 


THE  PINE-APPLE  AND  THE  BEE. 

The  pine- apples,  in  triple  row. 
Were  basking  hot,  ana  all  in  blow ; 
A  bee  of  most  disceniing  taste 
Perceived  the  fragrance  as  he  passed. 
On  eager  wing  the  spoiler  came, 
And  searched  for  crannies  in  the  firame, 
Urged  lus  attempt  on  every  side. 
To  every  pane  his  trunk  applied ; 
But  still  in  vain,  the  frame  was  tight. 
And  only  pervious  to  the  liffht: 
Thus  having  wasted  half  the  day, 
He  trimm'd  nis  flight  another  way. 

Methinks.  I  said,  in  thee  I  find 
The  sin  and  madness  of  mankind. 
To  joys  forbidden  man  aspires. 
Consumes  his  soul  with  vain  desires ; 
Folly  the  spring  of  his  pursuit. 
And  disappointment  all  the  fruit 
While  Cynthio  ogles  as  she  passes. 
The  nymph  between  two  chariot 
She  is  the  pine-apple,  and  he 
The  sillv  unsuccessful  bee. 
The  maul  who  views  with  pensive  air 
The  show-(rlass  fraught  with  glittering  waic, 
Sees  watches  bracelets  rings,  and  kckcls, 
But  sighs  at  thought  of  empty  pockets; 
Like  thine,  her  appetite  is  keen. 
But  ah  the  cruel  glass  between ! 

Our  dear  delights  are  often  such. 
Exposed  to  view  but  not  to  touch ; 
The  sight  our  foolish  heart  inflames. 
We  long  for  pine-apples  in  frames; 
With  hopeless  wish  one  looks  and  lingers ; 
One  breaks  the  glass  and  cuts  his  finders; 
But  they  whom  truth  and  wisdom  lead 
Can  gather  honey  from  a  weed. 


VERSES  WRITTEN  AT  BATH,  ON  FIND- 
ING  THE  HEEL  OF  A  SHOE. 

Fortune  !  I  thank  thee :  gentle  goddess!  thanks! 
Not  that  my  muse  though  bashful  shall  deny 
She  would  have  thank'd  thee  rather  hadst  thoa 

cast 
A  treasure  in  her  way ;  for  neither  meed 
Of  early  breakfast  to  dispel  the  l^imes, 
And  bowel-racking  pains  of  emptiness, 
Nor  noontide  feast,  nor  evening's  cool  rrpast, 
Hopes  she    from   this — presumptuous,   thoogfa, 

perhaps 
The  cobbler,  leather-carving  artist !  might. 
Nathless  she  thanks  thee  and  accepts  uy  boon. 
Whatever ;  not  as  erst  the  fabled  cock, 
Vain-glorious  fool !  unknowing  what  he  fottod. 
Spurn  d  the  rich  gem  thou  gavest  him.     Wbciv- 

fore,  ah ! 
Why  not  on  me  that  favor,  (worthier  sure !) 
Conferr'dstthou,  goddess !    Thou  art  blind  thoa 

say'i»t : 
Enough ! — thy  blindness  shall  excuse  the  deed. 
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Nor  does  my  muse  no  benefit  exhale 
Prom  this  thy*  scant  indulgence  ! — even  here 
Mints  worthy  satire  philosophy  are  found ; 
Illustrious  hints,  to  moralize  my  song ! 
This  ponderous  heel  of  perforated  hide 
Compact,  with  pegs  indented,  many  a  row, 
Hap^  (for  such  its  massy  form  bespeaks) 
The  weighty  tread  of  some  rude  peasant  clown 
Upbore :  on  this  supported  ofl,  he  stretch'd, 
l^h  uncouth  strides  along  the  furrow'd  glebe, 
Flattening  the  stubborn  clod,  till  cruel  time 
(What  will  not  cruel  time  ?)  or  a  wry  step 
Sever'd  the  strict  cohesion ;  when,  alas  ! 
He,  who  could  erst,  with  even,  equal  pace. 
Pursue  his  destined  way  with  symmetry, 
And  some  proportion  form'd,  now  on  one  side 
Curtail'd  and  maim'd,  the  sport  of  vagrant  boys. 
Cursing  his  frail  supporter,  treacherous  prop ! 
With  toilsome  steps  and  difHcult,  moves  on. 
Thus  fares  it  ofl  with  other  than  the  feet 
Of  humble  villager — the  statesman  thus, 
Up  the  steep  road  where  proud  ambition  leads, 
Aspiring,  first  uninterrupted  winds 
His  prosperous  way  ;  nor  fears  miscarriage  foul, 
While  policy  prevails,  and  friends  prove  truej 
But,  that  support  soon  failing  by  him  left 
On  whom  he  most  depended,  basely  left, 
Betray'd  deserted  ;  fro^n  his  airy  height 
Headlong  he  falls ;  and  through  the  rest  of  life 
Drags  the  dull  load  of  disappomtment  on. 


AN  ODE, 

ON   READING   RICHARDSON's   HISTORT   OP   SIR 
CHARLES   0RANDI80N. 

Say,  ye  apostate  and  profane. 
Wretches,  who  blush  not  to  disdain 

Allegiance  to  your  Gad. — 
Did  e'er  your  idly  wasted  love 
Of  virtue  for  her  sake  remove 

And  lift  you  from  the  crowd  1 

Would  you  the  race  of  glory  run, 
Know,  the  devout,  and  they  alone, 

Are  equal  to  the  task : 
The  labors  of  the  illustrious  course 
Par  other  than  the  unaided  force 

Of  human  vi^or  ask. 

To  arm  against  reputed  ill 

The  p-itient  heart  too  brave  to  feel 

The  tortures  of  despair : 
Nor  safer  yet  high-crested  pride, 
When  wealth  flows  in  with  every  tide 

To  gain  admittance  there. 

To  rescue  from  the  tyrant's  sword 

The  oppressed ;  unseen  and  unimplored, 

To  cheer  the  face  of  woe  j 
From  lawlf'Bs  insult  to  defend 
An  orphan  8  right — a  fallen  friend, 

Ajid  a  forgiven  foe  ; 

These,  these  distinguish  from  the  crowd, 
And  these  alone,  the  great  and  good. 

The  guardians  of  mankind  *, 
Whose  b<^ms  with  these  virtues  heave, 
O  with  what  mate)) less  speed  they  leave 

The  multitude  behind ! 


Then  ask  ye  firom  what  cause  on  earth 
Virtues  like  these  derive  their  birth  1 

Derived  from  Heaven  alone, 
Pull  on  that  fuvor'd  breast  they  shine. 
Where  faith  and  resignation  join 

To  call  the  blessing  down. 

Such  is  that  heart : — but  while  the  muse 
Thy  theme,  O  Richardson,  pursues. 

Her  feeble  spirits  faint : 
She  cannot  reach,  and  would  not  wrong, 
The  subject  for  an  angel's  song, 

The  hero,  and  the  saint ! 
1753. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  ROBERT  LLOYD,  ESO. 

'Tis  not  that  I  design  to  rob 

Thee  of  thy  birthrignt,  gentle  Bob, 

Por  thou  art  born  sole  heir  and  single 

Of  dear  Mat  Prior's  easy  jingle  ; 

Not  that  I  mean,  while  thus  I  knit 

My  threadbare  sentiments  together. 

To  show  my  genius  or  my  wit, 

When  God  and  you  know  I  have  neither; 

Or  such  as  might  be  better  shown 

By  letting  poetry  alone. 

'Tb  not  with  either  of  these  views 

That  I  presumed  to  address  the  muse  : 

But  to  divert  a  fierce  banditti 

(Sworn  foes  to  everything  that's  witty  I) 

That,  with  a  black,  infernal  train, 

Make  cruel  inroads  in  my  brain, 

And  daily  threaten  to  dnve  thence 

My  little  garrison  of  sense ; 

The  fierce  banditti  which  I  mean 

Are  gloomy  thoughts  led  on  by  spleen. 

Then  there's  another  reason  yet, 

Which  is,  that  I  may  fairly  quit 

The  debt,  which  justly  became  due 

The  moment  when  I  heard  from  you ; 

And  you  might  grumble,  crony  mine, 

If  paid  in  any  other  coin  ; 

Since  twenty  sheets  of  lead.  God  knows, 

(I  would  say  twenty  sheets  of  prose,) 

Can  ne'er  be  deem'd  worth  half  so  much 

As  one  of  gold,  and  yours  was  such. 

Thus,  the  preliminanes  settled. 

1  fairly  find  myself  pitchkettlcd,* 

And  cannot  see  though  few  see  better, 

How  I  shall  hammer  out  a  letter. 

Pirst,  for  a  thought — since  all  agree — 
A  thought — I  have  it — let  me  see — 
'Tis  gone  again — plague  on't  I    I  thought 
I  had  it — but  I  have  it  not. 
Dame  Gurton  thus,  and  Hodge  her  son. 
That  useful  thing,  her  needle  gone  ! 
Rake  well  the  cinders — sweep  the  floor, 
And  sift  the  dust  behind  the  door; 
While  eager  Hodge  beholds  the  prize 
In  old  grimalkin's  glaring  eyes : 
And  Gammer  finds  it  on  her  knees, 
In  every  shining  straw  she  sees. 
This  simile  were  apt  enough ; 
But  I've  another,  critic^proof ! 
The  virtuoso  thus,  at  noon, 
Broiling  beneath  &  July  sun, 

*  Pitchkettled,  a  fkvorite  phrase  at  the  tim^  when  this 
Eplfrtle  was  wrilU-n,  expressive  of  being  puzzled, or  wliat 
iu  the  Spectator's  time  would  have  t)een  called 
buozled. 
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The  ffilded  butterfly  pareues, 

O'er  hedge  and  ditch,  through  gaps  and  mewi; 

And,  after  many  a  vain  emay, 

To  captivate  the  tempting  prey, 

Gives  him  at  length  the  Ricky  pat, 

And  has  him  safe  beneath  his  hat : 

Then  lifts  it  gently  from  the  ground ; 

But.  ah !  'tis  lost  as  soon  as  found ; 

Culprit  his  liberty  regains, 

Flits  out  of  sight,  and  mocks  his  pains. 

The  sense  was  dark ;  'twas  therefore  fit 

With  simile  to  illustrate  it ; 

But  as  too  much  obscures  the  sight, 

As  oilen  as  too  little  light, 

We  have  our  similes  cut  short. 

For  matters  of  more  grave  import. 

That  Matthew's  numbers  run  with  ease, 

Each  man  of  common  sense  agrees ! 

All  men  of  common  sense  allow 

That  Robert's  lines  are  ea^  too : 

Where  then  the  preference  shall  we  place, 

Or  how  do  justice  in  this  case  1 

Matthew  (says  Fame.)  with  endless  pains 

Smooth'd  and  refined  the  meanest  strains; 

Nor  sufTer'd  one  ill-chosen  rhyme 

To  escape  him  at  the  idlest  time ; 

And  thus  o'er  all  a  lustre  cast, 

That  while  the  language  lives  shall  last 

A'nt  please  your  ladyship  Tquoth  I,) 

For  'tis  my  business  to  reply ; 

Sure  so  much  labor  so  much  toil, 

Bespeak  at  least  a  stubborn  soil : 

Theirs  be  the  laurel-wreath  decreed. 

Who  both  write  well  and  write  f\ill  speed ! 

Who  throw  their  Helicon  about 

As  freely  as  a  conduit  spout ! 

Friend  Robert,  thus  like  chien  tavant 

Lets  fall  a  poem  en  passant, 

Nor  needs  nis  genume  ore  refine — 

Tis  ready  polish'd  from  the  mine. 


A    TALE,  FOUNDED    ON    A    FACT, 

WHICH  HAPPENED  IN  JANUARY,  1779. 

Wherf.  Humber  pours  his  rich  commercial  stream 
There  dwelt  a  wretch,  who  breathed  but  to  blas- 
pheme ; 
In  subterraneous  cnves  his  life  he  led. 
Black  as  the  mine  in  which  he  wrought  for  bread. 
W  hen  on  a  day.  emerging  from  the  deep, 
A  sabbath-day.  (such  sabbaths  thousands  keep!) 
The  wages  of  his  weekly  toil  he  bore 
To  buy  a  cock—whose  blood  might  win  him  more ; 
As  if  the  noblest  of  the  feather  d  kind 
Were  but  for  battle  and  fur  death  design'd ; 
As  if  the  consecrated  hours  were  meant 
For  sport  to  minds  on  cruelty  intent ; 
It  chanced  (such  chances  Providence  obey) 
He  met  a  fellow  laborer  on  the  way, 
Whose  heart  the  same  desires  had  once  inflamed ; 
But  now  the  savage  temper  was  reclaim'd, 
Persuasion  on  his  lips  had  taken  place; 
For  all  plead  well  who  plead  the  cause  of  grace. 
His  iron  heart  with  scripture  he  assail'd. 
Woo'd  liim  to  hear  a  sormon  and  prevail'd. 
His  faithful  !)ow  the  raigMy  preacher  drew, 
Swift  as  the  lifrhtning-glimpse  the  arrow  flew. 
He  wept;  he  trembled  ;  cabt  his  eyes  around, 
To  find  a  worse  than  he  ;  but  none  he  found. 


He  fek  his  sins,  and  wonder'd  he  aboald  fed 
Grace  made  the  wound,  and  grace  alooe  sbosU 

heal. 
Now  farewell  oaths,  and  blasphemie*.  and  fin* 
He  quits  the  sinner's  for  the  martyr's  prtse. 
That  holy  day  was  wash'd  with  many  a  tcaz; 
Gilded  wkh  hope,  yet  shaded  too  by  fitmr. 
The  next,  his  swarthy  brethren  of  the  mine 
Learn 'd,  by  his  aJter'd  speech  the  chan^  drvine ' 
Laugh 'd  when  they  should  have  wept,  nnd  swan 

the  day 
Was  nigh  when  he  would  swear  as  &at  as  tkry 
"  No,"  said  the  penitent.  '  such  words  ahall  shsje 
This  breath  no  more ;  devoted  now  to  prayer. 
O !  if  thou  seest  (thine  eye  the  future  sees) 
That  I  shall  yet  again  blaspheme  like  the«e ; 
Now  strike  me  to  the  ground  on  which  I  kiked. 
Ere  yet  this  heart  relapses  into  steel ; 
Now  take  me  to  that  heaven  I  once  defied, 
Thy  presence,  thy  embrace !" — He  spoke, 

died. 


TO   THE    REV.  MR.  NEWTON,   ON 
RETURN  FROM  RAMSGATEL 

That  ocean  you  have  late  surveyed, 
Those  rocks  I  too  have  seen ; 

But  I,  afflicted  and  dismayed. 
You,  tranquil  and  serene. 

Tou  from  the  flood-controlling  steep 
Saw  stretch'd  before  your  view. 

With  conscious  joy.  the  threatening  deep. 
No  longer  such  to  you. 

To  me  the  waves,  that  ceaseless  broke 

Upon  the  dangerous  coast, 
Hoarsely  and  ominously  spoke 

Of  all  my  treasure  lost. 

Your  sea  of  troubles  you  have  past, 

And  found  the  peaceful  shore; 
I,  tempest-toss'd,  and  wreck'd  at  last. 
Come  home  to  port  no  more. 
Oct.,  1783. 


LOVE  ABUSED. 

What  is  there  in  the  vale  of  life 
Half  so  delightful  as  a  wife, 
When  friendship  love,  and  peace  combina 
To  stamp  the  marriage-bond  divine  t 
The  stream  of  pure  and  genuine  Jove 
Derives  its  current  Iroin  above ; 
And  earth  a  second  Eden  shows 
Where'er  the  healing  water  flows : 
But  ah,  if  from  the  cnrkes  and  drains 
Of  sensual  nature's  feverish  veins. 
Lust,  like  a  lawless  headstrong  flood, 
Impregnated  with  ooze  and  mud, 
Descending  fast  on  every  side. 
Once  mingles  with  the  sacred  tide, 
Farewell  the  soul-enlivening  scene ! 
The  banks  that  wore  a  smiiuig  ereen, 
With  rank  defilement  overspread 
Bewail  their  flowery  beauties  dead. 
The  stream  polluted  dark  and  dull, 
Difl'used  into  a  Stygian  pool 
Through  life's  last  melancholy  years 
Is  fed  with  overflowing  U-an : 
Complaints  supply  the  zephyr's  part. 
And  sighs  that  heave  a  breaking  heart 
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A  POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  LADY 
AUSTEN. 

Drar  Anna — between  friend  and  ftiend 
Prose  answers  every  common  end  ; 
Senres  in  a  plain  and  homely  way. 
To  express  the  occurrence  of  the  day ; 
Our  health,  the  weather,  and  the  news ; 
What  walks  we  take,  what  books  we  choose; 
And  all  the  floating  thoughts  we  find 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  mind. 

But  when  a  poet  fakes  the  pen, 
Far  more  alive  than  other  men, 
He  feels  a  gentle  tingling  come 
Down  to  hu  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Derived  from  nature's  noblest  part, 
The  centre  of  a  glowing  heart : 
And  this  is  what  the  world  who  knows 
No  flights  above  the  pitch  of  prose, 
His  more  sublime  vagaries  slighting, 
Denominates  an  itch  rur  writing. 
No  wonder  I  who  scribble  rhyme 
To  catch  the  triflers  of  the  time, 
And  tell  them  truths  divine  and  clear, 
Which  couch'd  in  prose  they  will  not  hear; 
Who  labor  hard  to  allure  and  draw 
The  loiterers  I  never  saw. 
Should  feel  that  itching  and  that  tingling, 
With  all  my  purpose  intermingling, 
To  your  intrinsic  merit  true, 
When  caird  to  address  myself  to  you. 

Mysterious  are  His  ways  whose  power 
Brings  forth  that  unexpected  hour, 
When  minds  that  never  met  before, 
Shall  meet  unite,  and  part  no  more : 
It  is  the  allotment  of  the  skies. 
The  hand  of  the  Supremely  Wbe, ' 
That  guides  and  governs  our  afl*ection8, 
And  plans  and  orders  our  connexions : 
Directs  us  in  our  distant  road, 
And  marks  the  bounds  of  our  abo(]e. 
Thus  we  were  settled  when  you  found  us, 
Peasants  and  children  all  around  us, 
Not  dreaming  of  so  dear  a  friend. 
Deep  in  the  abyss  of  Silver  End.* 
Thus  Martha,  e'en  against  her  will, 
Perch'd  on  the  top  of  yonder  hill ; 

And  you  though  you  must  needs  prefer 
The  fairer  scenes  of  sweet  Sancerre  t 

Are  come  from  distant  Loire,  to  choose 

A  cottage  on  the  banks  of  Ouse. 

This  page  of  Providence  quite  new. 

And  now  just  op?nins(  to  our  view, 
^Employs  our  present  thoughts  and  pains 
^To  guess  and  spell  what  it  contains : 

But  day  by  day,  and  year  by  year, 

Will  make  the  dark  enigma  clear; 

And  IVirnish  us  perhaps*,  at  last, 

Like  other  scenes  already  past 

With  proof  that  we,  and  our  affairs, 

Are  ptrt  of  a  Jehovah's  cares; 

For  Ood  unfolds  by  slow  decrees 

The  purport  of  bin  •l^'cp  decrees ; 

Shods  ^yffity  hour  a  clearer  light 

In  aid  of  our  df^feclive  sight; 

And  sprrncls,  at  length,  bf  tore  the  soul, 

A  beautiful  and  p^rj'ect  whole, 

Which  busy  mun's  inventive  brain 

Toils  to  anticipate  in  vain. 

•  An  ob»cun«  part  of  OInoy,  adjolnlni?  to  the  rcHldence 
of  Cowpcr,  whk'li  fj*C4»l  iIm'  markt-f-pUco. 
t  Laay  Austen's  residence  iu  t'niuce. 


Say,  Anna,  had  you  never  known 
The  beauties  of  a  rose  full  blown. 
Could  you,  though  luminous  your  eye, 
By  looking  on  the  bud  descry. 
Or  guess  with  a  prophetic  power, 
The  future  splendor  of  the  flower  1 
Just  so  the  Omnipotent  who  turns 
The  system  of  a  world  s  concerns, 
From  mere  minutis  can  educe 
Events  of  most  important  use ; 
And  bid  a  dawning  sky  display 
The  blaze  of  a  meridian  day. 
The  works  of  man  tend,  one  and  all, 
As  needs  they  must,  fVom  great  to  small ; 
And  vanity  absorbs  at  length 
The  monuments  of  human  strength. 
But  who  can  tell  how  vast  the  plan 
Which  this  day's  incident  began  1 
Too  small,  perhaps  the  slight  occasion 
For  our  dim-sighted  observation ; 
It  pass'd  unnoticed  as  the  bird 
That  cleaves  the  yielding  air  unheard. 
And  yet  may  prove,  when  understood, 
A  harbinger  of  endless  good. 

Not  that  I  deem,  or  mean  to  call 
Friendship  a  blessing  cheap  or  small : 
But  merely  to  remark,  that  ours. 
Like  some  of  nature's  sweetest  flowers. 
Rose  from  a  seed  of  tiny  size 
That  seem'd  to  prpmise  no  such  prize; 
A  transient  visit  intervening, 
And  made  almost  without  a  meaning, 
(Hardly  the  effect  ot'  inclination. 
Much  less  of  pleasing  expectation.) 
Produced  a  friendship,  then  begun. 
That  has  cemented  us  in  one ; 
And  placed  it  in  our  power  to  prove, 
By  long  fidelity  and  love, 
That  Solomon  has  wisely  spoken ; 
**  A  threefold  cord  is  not  soon  broken." 
Dec,  1781. 


THE  COLUBRIAD. 

Close  by  the  threshold  of  a  door  nail'd  fast 

Three  kittens  sat ;  each  kitten  look'd  aghast. 

I,  passing  switl  and  inattentive  by, 

At  the  three  kittens  cast  a  careless  eye ; 

Not  much  concern'd  to  know  what  they  did  there; 

Not  deeming  kittens  worth  a  poet's  care. 

But  presently  a  loud  and  furious  hiss        [thisl 

Caused  me  to  stop   and  to  exclaim,  ''  What's 

When  lo !  upon  the  threshold  met  my  view. 

With  head  erect  and  eyes  of  fiery  hue, 

A  viper,  long  as  Count  dc  Grasses  queue. 

Fortn  fVo.Ti  his  head  his  tbrked  tongue  he  throws, 

Darting  it  full  against  a  kitten's  nose ; 

Who,  having  never  seen  in  field  or  house. 

The  like,  sat  still  and  silent  as  a  mouse  ; 

Only  projecting,  with  aUention  due.  Fyoul" 

Her  whisker'd  face,  she  ask'd  him,  "  Who  ore 

On  to  the  hall  went  I  with  pace  not  slow, 

But  swill  as  lightning  for  a  long  Dutch  hoe  : 

With  which  well  arm  d  I  hasten  d  lo  the  spot. 

To  find  the  viper,  but  I  found  him  not. 

And,  turning  up  the  leaves  and  shrubs  around. 

Found  only  that  he  was  not  to  be  found. 

But  still  the  kittens  sitting  as  betbre, 

Sat  watching  cIosj  the  bottom  of  the  door. 

'  I  hope  "  said  I,  '  the  villain  I  would  kill 
Has  slipped  between  the  door  and  the  dooMiU; 


it 
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And  if  I  make  dispatch,  and  follow  hard, 
No  doubt  but  I  shall  find  him  in  the  yard  :" 
For  long  ere  now  it  should  have  been  rehearsed. 
Twas  in  the  garden  that  I  found  him  first. 
E'en  there  I  found  him  there  the  full-grown  cat, 
His  head,  with  velvet  paw.  did  gently  pat ; 
As  curious  as  the  kittens  erst  had  been 
To  learn  what  this  phenomenon  might  mean. 
Fiird  with  heroic  ardor  at  the  sight. 
And  fearing  every  moment  he  would  bite, 
And  rob  our  household  of  our  only  cat 
That  was  of  a^e  to  combat  with  a  rat ; 
With  outstretch'd  hoe  I  slew  him  at  the  door, 
And  taught  him  never  to  com£  there  no  more. 


SONG.    ON  PEACE. 

Written  in  the  tummer  of  1783,  at  the  request  of  Lady 
AuBteOf  whu  gave  the  flentimeut. 

Air— ^  Mp  fond  Shepherds  of  UteJ* 

No  longer  I  follow  a  sound  ; 
No  longer  a  dream  I  pursue ; 

0  happiness !  not  to  be  found, 
Unattainable  treasure,  adieu ! 

1  have  sought  thee  in  splendor  and  dress, 
In  the  regions  of  pleasure  and  taste  ; 

I  have  sought  thee  and  seem'd  to  possess, 
But  have  proved  thee  a  vision  at  last. 

An  humble  ambition  and  hope 
The  voice  of  true  wisdom  inspires ; 

'Tis  sufficient,  if  peace  be  the  scope, 
And  the  summit  of  all  our  desires. 

Peace  may  be  the  lot  of  the  mind 
That  seeks  it  in  meekness  and  love ; 

But  rapture  and  bliss  are  confined 
To  the  glorified  spirits  above. 


SONG. 

AIbo  written  at  the  request  of  Lady  Ansten. 
AlE-»*  The  Las*  of  Pattie's  MiU.^ 

Whf.n  all  within  is  peace, 

How  nature  seems  to  smile  ! 
Delights  that  never  cease 

The  livelong  day  beguile. 
From  morn  to  dewy  eve 

With  open  hand  she  showers 
Fresh  blessings  to  deceive 

And  soothe  the  silent  hours. 

(t  is  content  of  heart 

Gives  Nature  power  to  please ; 
rhe  mind  that  feels  no  smart 

Enhvens  all  it  sees : 
Can  make  a  wintry  sky 

Seem  bright  as  smiling  May, 
And  evening's  closing  eye 

As  peep  of  early  day. 

The  vast  majestic  globe. 

So  beauteously  arrav'd 
In  Nature's  various  robe. 

With  wondrous  skill  display 'd, 
Is  to  a  mourner's  heart 

A  dreary  wild  at  best ; 
It  flutters  to  depart. 

And  longs  to  be  at  rest 


VERSES 
selected  from  an  occasional  poem 
'^  VALEDICTION.'* 


Oh  Friendship !  cordial  of  the  human 
So  little  felt  so  fervently  professed  ! 
Thy  blossoms  deck  our  unsuspecting  years ; 
The  promise  of  delicious  fruit  appears : 
We  hug  the  hnpes  of  constancy  and  troth. 
Such  is  the  folly  o{  our  dreaming  youth  ; 
But  soon  alas  !  detect  the  rash  mMiake 
That  sanguine  inexperience  loves  to  make  ; 
And  view  with  tears  the  expected  harvest  ImI, 
Decayed  by  time,  or  wither'd  by  a  frost 
Whoever  undertakes  a  friend's  great  part 
Should  be  renew'd  in  nature,  pure  in  he«rt. 
Prepared  for  martyrdom,  and  strong  to  prove 
A  thousand  ways  the  force  of  genuine  lo^e. 
He  may  be  call'd  to  give  up  health  and  gain. 
To  exchange  content  tor  trouble,  ease  for  p«i^ 
To  echo  sigh  for  sigh,  and  groan  for  groaA, 
And  wet  his  cheeks  with  sorrows  not^is  own. 
The  heart  of  man,  for  such  a  task  too  trail. 
When  most  relied  on  is  most  sure  to  fail ; 
And,  summoned  to  partake  its  fellow's  woe, 
Starts  from  its  office  Uke  a  broken  bow. 

Votaries  of  business  and  of  pleasure  prore 
Faithless  ahke  in  friendship  and  in  love. 
Retired  from  all  the  circles  of  the  gay. 
And  all  the  crowds  that  bustle  life  away, 
To  scenes  where  competition  envy,  strife. 
Beget  no  thunder-clouds  to  trouble  lite. 
Let  me,  the  charge  of  some  good  angel  find 
One  who  has  known  and  has escapra  mankind; 
PoUte,  yet  virtuous  who  has  brought  away 
The  manners  not  the  morals  of  the  day  : 
With  him.  perhaps  with  her  f  for  men  have  knows 
No  firmer  friendships  than  the  fair  have  abowm,) 
Let  me  enjoy,  in  some  unthought-of  spot. 
All  former  friends  forgiven  and  forgot, 
Down  to  the  close  of  life's  fast  fading  scene, 
Union  of  hearts  without  d  flaw  between. 
'Tis  grace,  'tis  bounty  and  it  calls  for  praise. 
If  God  give  health,  that  sunshine  of  our  days? 
And  if  he  add  a  blessing  shared  by  tew. 
Content  of  heart  more  praises  still  are  duf — 
But  if  he  grant  a  friend,  that  boon  pooaess'tj 
Indeed  is  treasure  and  crowns  all  tlie  rest ; 
And  giving  one.  whose  heart  is  in  the  skies, 
Bom  from  above  and  made  divinely  wise. 
He  gives,  what  bankrupt  nature  never  can. 
Whose  noblest  coin  is  light  and  brittle  roan, 
Gold  purer  far  than  Opnir  ever  knew, 
A  soul,  an  image  of  himself,  and  therefore  tml^ 
Nov.,  J783. 

EPITAPH  ON  DR.  JOHNSON. 

Here  Johnson  lies — a  sage  by  all  allow'd. 
Whom  to  have  bred  may  well  make  EngUnd 

proud, 
Whose  prose  was  eloqpence,  by  wisdom  taught. 
The  graceful  vehicle  of  virtuous  thought ; 
Whose  verse  may  claim— grave,  masculine,  tad 

strong — 
Superior  praise  to  the  mere  poet's  song; 
Who  many  a  noble  gift  ffrom  heaven  poseei*d, 
And  fuith  at  last,  alone  worth  all  the  reft. 
O  man,  immortal  by  a  double  prize, 
By  fame  on  earth — by  glory  in  the  aklet ! 
Jan.,  1785. 
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TO  MISS  C- 


ON  HER  BIRTHDAY. 


How  many  between  east  and  west 

Dingrace  their  parent  earth, 
Whose  deeds  constrain  us  to  detest 

The  day  that  gave  them  birth ! 
Not  so  when  Stella's  natal  mom 

Revolving  months  restore, 
We  can  rejoice  that  she  was  born, 

And  wish  her  born  once  more  I 
1786. 


GRATITUDE. 

ADDRESSED  TO   LADT  HESKETR. 

This  cap  that  so  stately  appears, 

With  ribbon-bound  tassel  on  high, 
Which  seems  by  the  crest  that  it  rears 

Ambitious  of  brushing  the  sky : 
This  cap  to  my  cousin  f  owe, 

She  gave  it,  and  gave  me  beside, 
Wreath  d  into  an  elegant  bow, 

The  ribbon  with  which  it  is  tied. 

This  wheel-footed  studying  chair, 

Contrived  both  for  toil  and  repose, 
Wide-elb^w'd  and  wadded  with  hair, 

In  which  I  both  scribble  and  dose, 
Bright- studded  to  dazzle  the  eyes, 

And  rival  in  lustre  of  that 
In  which,  or  astronomy  lies, 

Fair  Cassiopeia  sat : 

These  carpets  so  soU  to  the  foot, 

Caledonia's  traffic  and  pride  ! 
Oh  spare  them,  ye  knights  of  the  boot, 

Escaped  from  a  cross-country  ride ! 
This  table,  and  mirror  within, 

Secure  from  collision  and  dust, 
At  which  I  oil  shave  cheek  and  chin 

And  periwig  nicely  adjust : 

This  moveable  structure  of  shelves. 

For  its  beauty  admired  and  its  use. 
And  charged  with  octavos  and  twelves, 

The  gayest  I  had  to  produce  ; 
Where,  flaming  in  scarlet  and  gold,    . 

My  poems  enchanted  I  view. 
And  hope  in  due  time  to  behold 

My  lUad  and  Odyssey  too : 

This  china,  that  decks  the  alcove. 

Which  here  people  call  a  buflfet, 
But  what  the  gods  call  it  above 

Has  ne'er  been  reveal'd  to  us  yet : 
These  curtains  that  keep  the  room  warm 

Or  cool,  as  the  season  demands, 
Those  stoves  that  for  p?ittcm  and  form 

Seem  tho  labor  of  Mulcibers  hands: 

All  those  are  not  half  that  I  owe 

To  one,  frojn  our  earliest  youth. 
To  me  ever  ready  to  show 

Benignity,  friendship,  and  truth ; 
For  time  the  destroyer  declared 

And  foe  of  our  p(  rishing  kind. 
If  even  her  face  he  hus  spared. 

Much  less  could  he  alter  her  mind. 

Thus  compass'd  about  with  the  goods 
And  chattels  of  leisure  and  ease, 

I  indulge  my  poetical  moods 
lo  many  such  fancies  as  these ; 


And  fancies  I  fear  they  will  seem — 
Poets'  goods  are  not  often  so  fine ; 

The  poets  will  swear  that  I  dream 
When  I  sing  of  the  splendor  of  mine. 

1786. 


LINES  COMPOSED  FOR  A  MEMORIAL 
OF  ASHLEY  COWPER,  ESCl.. 

IMMEDIATELY   AFTER   HIS   DEATH,   BY   HIS 
NEPHEW  WILLIAM   OP    WESTON. 

Farewell  !  endued  with  all  that  could  engage 
All  hearts  to  love  thee,  both  in  youth  and  age ! 
In  prime  of  Ufe,  for  sprightUness  enroH'd 
Among  the  gay,  yet  virtuous  as  the  old ; 

In  life's  last  stage,  (O  blessings  rarely  found  h 
Pleasant  as  youth  with  all  its  blossoms  crown  d ; 
Through  every  period  of  this  changefbl  state 
Unchanged  thyself— wise,  good,  affectionate ! 

Marble  may  flatter,  and  lest  thb  should  seem 
O'ercharged  with  praises  on  so  dear  a  theme, 
Although  thy  worth  be  more  than  half  supprest. 
Love  shall  be  satisfied,  and  veil  the  rest. 

June,  1788. 


ON  THE  QUEEN'S  VISIT  TO  LONDON. 

THE  NIGHT  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH  OP  MARCH,1789. 

When,  long  sequester'd  from  his  throne, 

Gkorge  took  his  seat  again, 
By  right  of  worth,  not  blood  alone, 

Entitled  here  to  reign. 

Then  loyalty,  with  all  his  lamps 

New  trimm'd,  a  gallant  show  ! 
Chasing  the  darkness  and  the  damps, 

Set  London  in  a  glow. 

'Twas  hard  to  tell,  of  streets  or  squares* 
Which  form'd  the  chief  display. 

These  most  resembling  cluster'd  stars, 
Those  the  long  milky  way. 

Bright  shone  the  roofs,  the  domes,  the  epoe^ 

And  rockets  flew,  self-driven. 
To  hang  their  momentary  fires 

Amid  the  vault  of  heaven. 

So,  fire  with  water  to  compare, 

The  ocean  serves,  on  high 
Up-spouted  by  a  whale  in  air. 

To  express  unwieldy  joy. 

Had  all  the  pageants  of  the  world 

In  one  profession  join'd. 
And  all  the  banners  been  unfurl'd 

That  heralds  e'er  dcsign'd, 

For  no  such  night  had  England's  queen 

Forsaken  her  retreat. 
Where  Geome,  recover'd.  made  a  scene 

Sweet  always  doubly  sweet. 

Yet  glad  she  came  that  night  to  prove, 

A  witness  undt  scried. 
How  much  the  object  of  her  love 

Was  loved  by  all  beside. 
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Darkness  the  skies  had  mantled  o'er 

In  aid  of  her  desijzn — 
Darkness  O  Queen  I  ne*er  call'd  before 

To  veil  a  deed  ol'  thine  ! 

On  borrow'd  wheels  away  she  flies, 

Resolved  to  be  unknown, 
And  grati.y  no  curious  eyes 

That  night  except  her  own. 

Arrived,  a  night  like  noon  she  sees, 
And  hears  the  million  hum ; 

As  all  by  instinct,  like  the  bees, 
Had  known  their  sovereign  come. 

Pleased  she  beheld,  alofl  portrayed 

On  many  a  splendid  wall. 
Emblems  of  health  and  heavenly  aid, 

And  Oeorj^e  the  theme  of  all. 

Unlike  the  enigmatic  line, 

So  dilficuJt  to  spell, 
Which  shook  Belshazzar  at  his  wine 

The  night  his  city  fell. 

Soon  watery  grew  her  eyes  and  dim, 

But  with  a  joyful  tear, 
None  else,  except  in  prayer  for  him, 

George  ever  drew  from  her. 

It  was  a  scene  in  every  part 

Like  those  in  fable  feign 'd. 
And  seem'd  by  some  magician's  art 

Created  and  sustain'd. 

But  other  magic  there,  she  knew, 

Had  been  exerted  none. 
To  raise  such  wonders  in  her  view, 

Save  love  of  George  alone. 

That  cordial  thought  her  spirit  cheer  d, 
And,  through  the  cumbrous  throng. 

Not  else  unworthy  to  be  fear'd, 
Convey'd  her  calm  along. 

So.  ancient  poets  say,  serene 
"The  sea-maid  rides  the  waves, 

And  fearless  of  the  billowy  scene 
Her  peaceful  bosom  laves^ 

With  more  than  astronomic  eyes 
She  view'd  the  sparklincr  show ; 

One  Georgian  star  adorns  the  skies, 
She  myriads  found  below. 

Tet  let  the  glories  of  a  night 
Like  that  once  seen  suffice, 

Heaven  grant  us  no  such  future  sight, 
Such  previous  woe  the  price ! 


THE  COCK-FIGHTER'S  GARLAND.* 

MusR — hide  his  name  of  whom  I  sing. 
Lest  his  surviving  house  thou  bring 
For  his  sake  into  scorn, 

*  Written  on  rendimr  the  rollowing  in  the  obituary  of 
the  Gentleman^tf  Ma^pizine  for  April,  i7HB.— **  At  Totten- 
ham, John  Andc94>ir,  Ksq.,  a  yonng  man  of  large  fortune, 
and  in  the  splendor  of  his  carriaces  and  horses  nvalled 
t^  row  country  (gentlemen.  His  table  was  that  of  hoApi- 
tality,  where,  it  may  be  said,  he  sacrificed  too  much  to 
oitnri\iaIiiy;  but,  if  he  had  his  Toibles  be  had  his  merits 
also,  that  far  outwcli^hed  them.  Mr.  A.  was  very  Toad  of 
oodi-flRhtlnff,  and  had  a  favorito  cuck,  upon  which  he 
had  won  many  profltable  matches.    The  last  bet  he  laid 


Nor  speak  the  school  from  which  he  drew 
The  much  or  little  that  he  kx»ew, 
Nor  place  where  he  was  bom. 


That  such  a  man  once  was,  may 
Worthy  of  record  (if  the  theme 

Perchance  may  credit  win) 
For  proof  to  man,  what  man  may  pfove, 
If  grace  depart,  and  demons  move 

The  source  of  guilt  within. 

This  man  (for  since  the  howling  wild 
Disclaims  him  man  he  must  be  styled) 

Wanted  no  sood  below. 
Gentle  he  was  it  gentle  birth 
Could  make  him  such,  and  he  had  wofdi, 

If  wealth  can  worth  bestow. 

In  social  talk  and  ready  jest. 
He  shone  superior  at  the  feast. 

And  qualities  of  mind. 
Illustrious  in  the  eyes  of  those 
Whose  gny  society  he  chose. 

Possessed  of  every  kind. 

Methinks  I  see  him  powdered  red. 
With  bushy  locks  his  well-dress'd  head 

Wing'd  broad  on  either  side. 
The  mossy  rosebud  not  so  sweet ; 
His  steeds  superb  his  carriage  neat. 

As  luxury  could  provide. 

Can  such  be  cruel  1    Such  can  be 
Cruel  as  hell,  and  so  was  he; 

A  tyrant  entertain'd 
With  barbarous  sports  whose  fell  delight 
Was  to  encourage  mortal  fight 

'Twixt  birds  to  battle  trained. 

One  feather'd  champion  he  possessed, 
His  darling  far  beyond  the  rest. 

Which  never  knew  dis^ce. 
Nor  e*er  had  fought  but  he  made  flow 
The  life-blood  ot'  his  fiercest  foe. 

The  Cesar  of  his  race. 

It  chanced  at  last,  when  on  a  day, 
He  push'd  him  to  the  desperate  fray, 

His  courage  droopM,  he  fled. 
The  master  stormed,  the  prize  was  lost, 
And.  inst?\nt.  frantic  at  tne  cost. 

He  dooin'd  his  favorite  dead. 

He  seized  httn  fast  and  from  the  pit 
Flew  to  the  kitchen  snatch'd  the  spit, 

And.  Bring  me  cord,  he  cried ; 
The  cord  was  brought  and  at  his  wofd. 
To  that  dire  implement  the  bird, 

Alive  and  struggling,  tied. 

The  horrid  sequel  a^ks  a  veil ; 
And  all  the  terrors  of  the  tale 

That  can  be  shall  be  sunk — 
Led  by  the  sufferer's  screams  aright 
His  shock 'd  companions  view  the  sight, 

And  him  with  fury  drunk. 

upon  this  cock  he  lost ;  which  so  enraocd  him,  Htft  I* 
had  the  bird  lied  to  a  spit  and  rtNUted  anve  betbra  a  ltf|* 
Are.  The  screams  of  thn  miserable  animal  were  »  ift* 
ing,  that  some  Keutlemen  who  werr>  preseal  attemplsi  to 
interfere,  which  so  enra^MMl  Mr.  A^  that  be  •^"^J 
poker,  and  wiib  the  mo**  furitm*  vehemence  d«d«SB» 
that  he  would  kill  the  (Iret  man  who  interposed;  hot, la 
the  midst  of  his  passionale  umercniticins,  he  lUl  <i»** 
dead  upon  the  *ptit.  Sitcb.  wc  are  ttsaiured,  were  the  <i^ 
caiiistanceii  which  attendvd  the  tteaih  of  this  grait  ptUi' 
of  humanity.** 
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All,  suppliant,  beg  a  milder  fate 
For  the  olJ  warrior  at  the  grate : 

He,  deaf  to  pity's  call, 
WhirPd  round  hiui  rapid  as  a  wheel 
His  culinary  club  o(  steel 

Death  menacing  on  all. 

But  vengeance  hung  not  far  remote, 

For  while  he  stretch'd  his  clamorous  throat. 

And  heaven  and  earth  defied, 
Big  with  a  curse  too  closely  pent, 
That  struggled  vainly  for  a  vent, 

He  totter'd,  recl'd,  and  died. 

Tis  not  for  us,  with  rash  surmise. 
To  point  the  judgment  oC  the  skies ; 

But  judgments  plain  as  this, 
That,  sent  for  man's  instruction,  bring 
A  written  label  on  their  wing, 

'Tis  hard  to  read  amiss. 

May.  17S9. 


TO  WARREN  HASTINGS,  ESQ. 

BY    AN   OLD    SCHOOLFELLOW  OP    HIS    AT    WEST- 

MINSTKR. 

Hastinos  !  I  knew  thee  young,  and  of  a  mind, 
While  young  humane,  conversable,  and  kind, 
Nor  can  I  well  bpiieve  thee,  gentle  then, 
Now  grown  a  villain,  and  the  worst  of  men. 
But  rather  some  suspect  who  have  oppress'd 
And  worried  thee,  as  not  themselves  the  best 


TO  MRS.  THROCKMORTON, 

>N  HCR  BEAUTIFUL  TRANSCRIPT  OF  RORACE's  ODE, 
*'  AD  LIBRUM  8UUM." 

Maria,  could  Horace  have  guess'd 

What  honor  awaited  his  ode 
To  his  own  little  volume  adilress'd. 

The  honor  which  you  have  bestow'd ; 
Who  have  traced  it  in  characters  here, 

So  elegant,  even,  and  neat, 
He  ha<l  laui^h  d  at  the  critical  sneer 

Wtiich  he  seems  to  have  trembled  to  meet. 

And  sneer,  if  you  please,  he  had  said, 

A  nymph  shall  hereailer  arise, 
Who  shall  give  lie,  when  you  arc  all  dead, 

The  glory  your  malice  denies ; 
Shall  dignity  give  to  my  lay. 

Although  but  a  mere  bagatelle ; 
And  even  u  poiX  shall  say. 

Nothing  ever  was  written  so  well. 
Feb.,  179J. 


TO  THE  IMMORTAL  MEMORY  OP  THE 

HALIBUT, 

ON  WHICH  I  DINED  THIS  DAY,  MONDAY,  APRIL  26 

1784. 

Where  hast  thou  floated,  in  what  seas  pursued 
Thy  pastime?   when  wast  thou   an  egg  new 

spawn'd, 
Lort  in  the  imtnensity  of  ocean's  waste  ? 
Roar  as  they  mi^ht  th«  overbearing  winds 
That  rock'd  the  deep,  thy  cradle,  thou  wast 

•afe^ 


And  in  thy  minikin  and  embryo  state, 
Attach 'd  to  the  firm  leaf  of  some  salt  weed. 
Didst  outlive  tempests  such  as  wrung  and  rack'd 
The  joints  of  many  a  stout  and  gallant  bark, 
And  whelm'd  them  in  the  unexplored  abyss. 
Indebted  to  no  magnet  and  no  chart. 
Nor  under  guidance  of  the  polar  fire, 
Thou  wast  a  voyager  on  many  coasts. 
Grazing  at  large  in  meadows  submarine. 
Where  flat  Batavia  just  emerging,  peeps 
Above  the  brine — where  Caledonia's  rocks 
Beat  back  the  surge — and  where  Hibernia  shoots 
Her  wondrous  causeway  far  into  the  main. 
— Wherever  thou  hast  fed  thou  little  thought'st, 
And  I  not  more,  that  I  should  feed  on  thee. 
Peace,  therefore,  and  good  health,  and   much 

goiHl  fish. 
To  him  who  sent  thee !  and  success,  as  oil 
As  it  descends  into  the  billowy  gulf,  [well ! 

To  the  same  drag  that  caught  thee ! — Pare  thee 
Thy  lot  thy  brethren  of  the  slimy  fin  [dooin'd 
Would  envy  could  they  know  that  thou  wast 
To  feed  a  bard,  and  to  be  praised  in  verse. 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  STONE, 

ERECTED  AT  THE  SOWING  OP  A  GROVE  OP  OAKS 
AT  CHILI.INGTON,  THE  SEAT  OP  T.  GIPPARO, 
ESd,    1790. 

Other  stones  the  era  tell 
When  some  feeble  mortal  fell; 
I  stand  here  to  date  the  birth 
Of  these  hardv  sons  of  earth. 

Which  shall  lon;TPst  brave  the  sky, 
Storm  and  frost — tnese  oaks  or  1 1 
Pass  an  age  or  two  away, 
I  must  moulder  and  decay. 
But  the  years  that  crumble  me 
Shall  invigorate  the  tree. 
Spread  its  branch,  dilate  its  size, 
Litl  its  summit  to  the  skies. 

Cherish  honor,  virtue  truth, 
So  shalt  thou  prolong  thy  youth. 
Wanting  these,  however  fast 
Man  be  fix'd  and  formd  to  last, 
He  is  Ui'eless  even  now. 
Stone  at  heart,  and  cannot  grow. 

June,  17ilO. 


ANOTHER, 

pnR   A   STONE   ERECTED   ON  A  SIMILAR   OCCASION! 
AT  THE  SAME  PLACE  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  YEAR. 

Reader  !  behold  a  monument 

That  asks  no  sigh  or  tear. 
Though  it  perpetuate  the  event 

Of  a  great  burial  here. 

Juno,  1790.  Amx)  17D1. 


TO  MRS.  KINO, 

ON   HER  KIND  PRESENT  TO  THE  AUTHOR,  A  PATCB- 
WORK   COUNTERPANE  OF  HKR  OWN  MAKING. 


The  bard  if  e'er  he  feel  at  all. 
Must  sure  be  quicken 'd  by  a  r^iU 
Both  on  his  heart  and  head, 
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To  paj^  with  tuneful  thanks  the  care 
And  kindness  of  a  lady  fair, 
Who  deigns  to  deck  his  bed. 

A  bed  like  this,  in  ancient  time, 
On  Ida  s  barren  top  sublime, 

(As  Homer's  epic  shows) 
Composed  ot  sweetest  vernal  flowers, 
W  ithout  the  aid  of  sun  or  showers. 

For  Jove  and  Juno  rose. 

Less  beautiful,  however  ^a^. 

Is  that  which  in  the  scorchmg  day, 

Receives  the  weary  swain. 
Who,  laying  his  long  scythe  aside, 
Sleeps  on  some  bank  with  daisies  pied, 

Till  roused  to  toil  again. 

What  labors  of  the  loom  I  see  ! 

Looms  numberless  have  groan'd  for  me ! 

Should  every  maiden  come 
To  scramble  for  the  patch  that  bears 
The  impress  of  the  robe  she  wears, 

The  bell  would  toil  for  some. 

And  oh.  what  havoc  would  ensue ! 
This  bright  display  of  every  hue 

All  in  a  moment  fled ! 
As  if  a  storm  should  strip  the  bowers 
Of  all  their  tendrils,  leaves,  and  flowers — 

Each  pocketing  a  shred. 

Thanks  then  to  every  gentle  fair 
Who  will  not  come  to  peck  me  bare 

As  bird  of  borrow'd  feather, 
And  thanks  to  one  above  them  all, 
The  ffentle  fair  of  Pertenhall, 

Who  put  the  whole  together. 

Augiist,  1790. 


IN  IfEMORr   OP 

THE  LATE  JOHN  THORNTON,  ESQ. 

Poets  attempt  the  noblest  task  they  can, 
Praising  the  author  of  all  good  in  man, 
And^  next  commemorating  worthies  lost, 
The  dead  in  whom  that  good  abounded  most. 

Thee,  therefore,  of  commercial  fame,  but  more 
Famed  for  thy  probity  from  shore  to  shore, 
Thee,  Thornton !  worthy  in  some  page  to  shine, 
As  honest  and  more  eloquent  than  mme. 
I  mourn ;  or,  since  thrice  happy  thou  must  be, 
The  world,  no  longer  thy  abode,  not  thee. 
Thee  to  deplore  were  gnef  misspent  indeed  ; 
It  were  to  weep  that  goodness  has  its  meed. 
That  there  is  bliss  prepared  in  yonder  sky, 
And  glory  for  the  virtuous  when  they  die. 

What  pleasure  can  the  miser's  fondled  hoard 
Or  spcndthritVs  prodij^al  excess  afford 
Sweet  as  the  privilege  of  healin*;  woe 
By  virtue  8uff*er'd  combating  below  1         [means 
That  privilege  was  thine;    Heaven  gave   thee 
To  illumine  with  delight  the  saddest  scenes, 
Till  thy  appearance  chased  the  gloom,  forlorn 
As  raidniffht.  and  despairing  of  a  morn. 
Thou  hadst  an  industry  in  doing  good, 
Restless  as  his  who  toils  and  sweats  for  food; 
Avarice  in  thee  was  the  desire  of  wealth 
By  rust  unpcrishable  or  by  stealth. 
And  if  the  genuine  worth  of  gold  depend 
On  application  to  its  noblest  end. 


Thine  had  a  value  in  the  scales  of  Heaven 
Surpassing  all  that  mine  or  mint  had  given. 
And,  though  God  made  thee  of  a  nature 
To  distribution  boundless  of  thy  own, 
And  still  by  motives  of  reli«noas  force 
Impell'd  thee  more  to  that  neroic  course, 
Yet  was  thy  liberality  discreet. 
Nice  in  its  choice,  and  of  a  tempered  heat ; 
And,  though  in  act  unwearied,  secrei  atiU, 
As  in  some  solitude  the  summer  rill 
Refreshes  where  it  winds,  the  failed  green,  Ti 
And  cheers  the  drooping  flowers  unheard,  iitt> 

Such  was  thy  chanty :  no  sudden  start. 
After  long  sleep  of  passion  in  the  heart. 
But  stedfast  pnnciple,  ami.  in  its  kind, 
Of  close  relation  to  the  Eleroal  Mind, 
Traced  easily  to  its  true  source  above. 
To  him  whose  works  bespeak  h»  nature,  lore. 

Thy  bounties  all  werr  Christian,  and  I  make 
Thb  record  of  thee  for  the  Gospel's  sake; 
That  the  incredulous  themselves  may 
Its  use  and  power  exemplified  in  tiiee. 
Nov.,  1790. 


THE  FOUR  AGES. 

(a  brief  fragment  of  an*  EXTENSiyS  PROJECTIO 

POEM.) 

•'  I  COULD  be  well  content,  allowed  the  use 
Of  past  experience,  and  the  wisdom  glean'd 
From  worn-out  follies,  now  acknowledged  such. 
To  recommence  life's  trial,  in  the  hope 
Of  fewer  errors  on  a  second  proof!* 

Thus,  while  grey  evening  lull'd  the  wind,  and 
caird 
Fresh  odors  fVom  the  shrubbery  at  my  side. 
Taking  my  lonely  winding  walk,  I  mused. 
And  held  accustom'd  con^rence  with  my  heaiC: 
When  from  within  it  thus  a  voice  replied ; 

"  Couldxt  thou  in  truth  1  and  art  thou  Uo^l 
at  length 
This  wisdom,  and  but  this,  from  all  the  pasti 
Is  not  the  pardon  of  thy  long  arrtar 
Time  wasted,  violated  laws  abuse 
Of  talents  ju<l^ment,  mercirs,  better  far 
Than  opportunity  vouchsafed  to  err 
With  less  excuse,  and.  haply,  worse  effect  1" 

I  heard,  and  acquiesced:  then  to  and  fro 
Oft  pacing,  as  the  mariner  his  deck. 
My  gravelly  bounds,  from  self  to  human  kind 
I  passed,  and  next  considered— what  b  man. 

Knows  he  his  origin  ?  can  he  ascend 
By  reminiscence  to  his  earliest  date  1 
Slept  he  in  Adam  1     And  in  those  from  lum 
Through  numerous  generations  till  he  found 
.At  lenjrth  his  destined  moment  to  be  bom  1 
Or  was  he  not.  till  ftishion'd  in  the  womb  I 
Deep  mysteries  both!   which  schooLnen  mizil 

have  toild 
To  unriddle,  and  have  led  thrm  mysteries  sttlL 

It  is  an  evil  incident  to  man. 
And  of  the  worst  that  unexplored  he  leaves 
Truths  useful  and  attainable  with  taar 
To  search  forbidden  deeps,  where  mystrry  tics 
Not  to  be  solved,  and  useless  if  it  might 
Mysteries  are  food  for  angels;  they  digest 
With  ease,  and  find  them  nutrimrnt,  but  man. 
While  yet  he  dwells  below,  must  stoop  to  glean 
His  manna  from  the  ground,  or  starve  and  die. 
May,  1791. 
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THE  RETIRED  CAT.* 

A  poet's  cat,  sedate  and  grave, 

As  poet  well  could  wish  to  have, 

Was  much  addicted  to  inquire 

For  nooks  to  which  she  might  retire, 

And  where,  secure  as  mouse  in  chink, 

She  might  repose,  or  sit  and  think. 

I  know  not  w  here  she  caught  the  trick — 

Nature  perhaps  herself  had  cast  her 
In  such  a  moulcl  philosophique, 

Or  else  she  learn'd  it  of  her  master. 
Sometimes  ascending,  debonair, 
An  apple  tree,  or  lofty  pear. 
Lodged  with  convenience  in  the  fork, 
She  watch 'd  the  gardener  at  his  work ; 
Sometimes  her  elue  and  solace  sought 
In  an  old  empty  watering  pot : 
There,  wanting  nothing  save  a  fan, 
To  seem  some  nymph  in  her  sedan 
Apparell'd  in  exactest  sort, 
And  ready  to  be  borne  to  court. 

But  love  of  change,  it  seems,  has  place 
Not  only  in  our  wiser  race ; 
Cats  also  feel,  as  well  as  we, 
That  passion's  force,  and  so  did  she. 
Her  climbing,  she  began  to  find, 
Exposed  her  too  much  to  the  wind. 
And  the  old  utensil  of  tin 
Was  cold  and  comfortless  within  : 
She  therefore  wish'd  instead  of  those 
Some  place  of  more  serene  repose, 
Where  neither  cold  might  come,  nor  air 
Poo  rudely  wanton  with  her  hair, 
And  sought  it  in  the  Ukeliest  mode 
Within  her  master's  snug  abode. 

A  drawer,  it  chanced,  at  bottom  lined 
With  linen  of  the  softest  kind. 
With  such  as  merchants  introduce 
From  India,  for  the  ladies'  use, 
A  drawer  impending  o'er  the  rest. 
Half  open  in  the  topmost  chest, 
Of  depth  enough,  and  none  to  spare, 
Invited  her  to  slumber  there  ; 
Puss  with  delight  beyond  expression, 
Survey'd  the  scene  and  took  possession. 
Recumbent  at  her  ease,  ere  long, 
And  luU'd  by  her  own  humdrum  song. 
She  left  the  cares  of  Ufe  behind, 

And  slept  as  she  would  sleep  her  last. 
When  in  can^e,  housewifely  incUned, 

The  chsunbermaid,  and  shut  it  fast ; 
By  no  malignity  impell'd, 
But  all  unconscious  whom  it  held. 

Awaken'd  by  the  shock  (cried  Puss) 
"  Was  ever  cat  attended  thus  1 
The  open  drawer  was  left,  I  see. 
Merely  to  prove  a  nest  for  me, 
For  soon  as  I  was  well  composed. 
Then  came  the  maid,  and  it  was  closed. 

*  Cowpcr'n  portialUy  to  nnimals  is  well  known.  Lady 
Heoketb^  in  one  of  her  leUers,  staU^  ^^  that  he  had,  at  one 
time,  flTe  rabbits,  three  hare»i  two  guinea-pigs,  a  mag- 
pie, a  jaVf  and  a  starling ;  besides  two  goIoAnches,  two 
eukry  birds,  and  two  dogs,  it  is  amazing  how  the  three 
hares  can  And  room  to  gambol  and  firollc  (as  they  cer- 
tainly do)  in  his  small  parlor  ;^^  and  she  adds,  *^  1  furgot 
to  oniunnrale  a  squirrel,  which  he  had  at  the  same  time, 
and  which  usod  to  play  with  one  of  the  hares  continually. 
Ods  erotiing,  the  cat  gi  vinfr  one  of  the  hares  a  sound  box 
oo  the  ear,  the  hare  ran  aAi^r  her,  and,  having  caught 
hor,  punished  her  by  drumming  on  her  bacic  with  her 
two  foot  as  hard  as  drum-sticks,  till  the  creature  wotdd 
hare  nctuoUy  been  killed,  had  not  Mrs.  Uuwin  rescued 
ber." 


How  smooth  these  'kerchiefii,  and  how  sweet ! 

0  what  a  delicate  retreat ! 

1  will  resign  myself  to  rest 
Till  Sol,  declinmg  in  the  west, 
Shall  call  to  supper,  when,  no  doubt, 
Susan  will  come  and  let  me  out." 

The  evening  came,  the  sun  descended, 
And  Puss  remain 'd  still  unattended. 
The  night  roll'd  tardily  away, 
(With  her  indeed  'twas  never  day,)  * 
The  sprightly  morn  her  course  renewed, 
The  evening  grey  again  ensued. 
And  puss  came  mto  mind  no  more 
Than  if  entomb'd  the  day  before. 
With  hunger  pinch 'd,  and  pinch'd  for  room. 
She  now  presaged  approaching  doom, 
Nor  slept  a  wink  or  purr'd, 
Conscious  of  jeoparay  incurr'd. 

That  night,  by  chance,  the  poet  watching, 
Heard  an  mexplicable  scratching ; 
His  noble  heart  went  pit-a-pat. 
And  to  himself  he  said— •'  What's  that  1" 
He  drew  the  curtain  at  his  side, 
And  forth  he  peep'd,  but  nothing  spied. 
Yet,  by  his  ear  directed,  guess'd 
Something  imprison'd  in  the  chest, 
And  doubtful  what,  with  prudent  care 
Resolved  it  should  continue  there. 
At  length  a  voice  which  well  he  knew, 
A  long  and  melancholy  mew, 
Salutug  his  poetic  ears, 
Consoled  him  and  dispell'd  his  fears : 
He  left  his  bed,  he  trod  the  floor, 
He  'gan  in  haste  the  drawers  exr'iore, 
The  lowest  first,  and  without  stop 
The  rest  in  order  to  the  top. 
For  'tis  a  truth  well  known  to  most, 
That  whatsoever  thing  is  lost. 
We  seek  it,  ere  it  come  to  light. 
In  every  crannv  but  the  right. 
Forth  skipp'd  the  cat,  not  now  replete 
As  erst,  with  airy  self-conceit, 
Nor  in  her  own  fond  apprehension 
A  theme  for  all  the  world's  attention, 
But  modest,  sober,  cured  of  all 
Her  notions  hyperbolical, 
And  wishing  for  a  place  of  rest 
Anything  rather  than  a  chest. 
Then  stepp'd  the  poet  into  bed 
With  this  reflection  in  his  head : 

MORAL. 

Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Of  your  own  worth  and  consequence : 
The  man  who  dreams  himself  so  great. 
And  his  importance  of  such  weight. 
That  all  around,  in  all  that's  done, 
Must  move  and  act  for  him  alone. 
Will  lenrn  in  school  of  tribulation 
The  folly  of  his  expectation. 
1791. 


THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  POETS. 

Two  nymphs,  both  nearly  of  an  age, 
Of  numerous  charms  possess'd, 

A  warm  dispute  once  chanced  to  wage. 
Whose  temper  was  the  best. 

The  worth  of  each  had  been  complete 
Had  both  alike  been  mild  * 
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But  one,  although  her  smile  was  sweet, 
Frown 'd  oftener  than  she  smiled. 

And  in  her  humor,  when  she  frown'd, 
Would  raise  her  voice  and  roar, 

And  shake  with  fury  to  the  ground 
The  garland  that  she  wore. 

The  other  was  of  gentler  cast, 

Prom  all  such  frenzy  clear, 
Her  frowns  were  seldom  known  to  last, 

And  never  proved  severe. 

To  poets  of  renown  in  song 
The  nymphs  reftrr'd  the  cause, 

Who,  strange  to  tell,  all  judg'd  it  wrong, 
And  gave  misplaced  applause. 

They  gentle  caird,  and  kind  and  soft, 

The  flippant  and  the  scold, 
And  thou^  she  changed  her  mood  so  oft, 

That  fading  left  untold. 

No  judges,  sure,  were  e'er  so  mad, 

Or  so  resolved  to  err — 
In  short,  the  charms  her  sister  had 

They  lavished  all  on  her. 

Then  thus  the  god.  whom  fondly  they 

Their  great  inspirer  call, 
Was  heard,  one  genial  summer's  day, 

To  reprimand  them  alL 

"  Since  thus  ye  have  combined,"  he  said, 
•  My  favorite  nymph  to  slight. 

Adorning  May.  that  peevish  maid, 
With  June's  undoubted  right, 

'-  The  minx  shall  for  your  folly's  sake, 

Still  prove  herself  a  shrew. 
Shall  make  your  scribbling  fingers  ache, 

And  pinch  your  noses  blue." 

May,  1791. 


YARDLEY  OAK.* 

Survivor  sole,  and  hardly  such,  of  all 
Thut  once  lived  here,  thy  brethren,  at  my  birth, 
(Since  which  I  number  threescore  winters  past.) 
A  shatter'd  veteran,  hollow-trunk'd  perhaps, 
As  now,  and  with  excoriate  forks  deform, 
Relics  of  ages !  could  a  mind,  imbued 
With  truth  from  heaven,  created  things  adore, 
I  might  with  reverence  kneel,  and  worship  thee. 

It  seems  idoiatir  with  some  excuse, 
When  our  Ibrefuther  Druids  in  their  oaks 
Imagined  sanctity.     The  conscience,  yet 
Unpurified  by  an  authentic  act 
Of  amnesty,  the  meed  of  blood  divine. 
Loved  not  the  li^ht.  but,  gloomy,  into  gloom 
Of  thickest  shades,  like  Adam  after  taste 
Of  fruit  proscribed,  as  to  a  refuge,  fled. 

Thou  wast  a  bauble  once,  a  cup  and  ball  [jay. 
Which  babes  mi^ht  play  with  ;  and  the  thievish 
Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  purloined 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  thee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs 
And  all  thine  embryo  vastness  at  a  gulp. 

*  This  tree  had  been  known  bj  the  name  of  Juditk  for 
many  agoA.  Perhaps  it  reoeived  Uuit  name  on  being 
planted  by  the  Countess  Judith^  nioce  to  the  Conqueror, 
whom  ho  gave  iu  marriage  to  the  English  Earl  WaJthcor. 
with  the  counUea  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon  as 
bar  domtr-r—Fid*  Letien,  p.  aOL 


But  &te  thy  growth  decreed ;  aatumiuJ 
Beneath  thy  parent  tree  mellow'd  the  aoi 
Design 'd  thy  cradle ;  and  a  skipping  deer, 
W^th  pointed  hoof  dibltlin^  the  glebe 
The  soft  receptacle,  in  which,  wecnxt^ 
Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter 

So  fancy  dreams.     Disprove  it,  if  ye 
Ye  reasoners  broad  awake,  who«e  busy 
Of  arigument,  employ *d  too  oft  amies. 
Sifts  half  the  pleasures  of  short  life  awaj  ! 

Thou  fell'st  mature  ;  and.  in  the  loamj  clod 
Swelling  with  vegetative  force  instinct. 
Didst  burst  thine  egg,  as  theirs  the  fabled  twina. 
Now  stars ;  two  lobes,  protruding,  paired  exact , 
A  leaf  succeeded,  and  another  leaf; 
And,  all  the  elements  thy  puay  growth 
Fostering  propitious,  thou  becamest  a  t'sri^. 

W  ho  hved  when  thou  wast  such.    Oh,  coald'K 
thou  speak. 
As  in  Dodona  once  thy  kindred  trees 
Oracular,  I  would  not  curious  ask 
The  future,  best  unknown,  but  at  thy  mouth 
Inquisitive,  the  less  ambiguous  past 

By  thee  I  might  correct,  erroneous  oil. 
The  clock  of  history,  fticts  and  events 
Timing  more  punctual,  unrecorded  &ctB 
Recovering,  and  misstated  setting  right — 
Desperate  attempt,  till  trees  shalTspeak  a^ain  * 

Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast,  kin^  of  tlie 

woods; 

And  time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  cav<e 

For  owls  to  roost  in.     Once  thy  spreading  boQ|cla 

O'erhung  the  champaign;   and  the  numerotis 

flocks 
That  grazed  it  stood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Uncrowded.  yet  safe  shelter'd  firom  the  storm. 
Xo  flock  frequents  thee  now.    Thou  hast  ootliwed 
Thy  popularity,  and  ait  become 
Unless  verse  rescue  thee  awhile)  a  thinff 

orgotten  as  the  foliage  of  thy  youth,     (posh'd 

W  hile  thus  through  all  the  stages  thou  tutm 
Of  treeship — first,  a  seedling,  hid  in  grass ; 
Then  twig ;  then  sapling ;  and.  as  century  loird 
Slow  after  century,  a  giant  bulk 
Of  girth  enormous,  with  moss-cushion'd  tooC 
Upheaved  above  the  soil,  and  sides  emboasM 
W  ith  prominent  wens  globose — till  at  the  last 
The  rottenness,  which  time  is  charged  to  inBtct 
On  other  mighty  ones,  found  also  thee. 

What  exhibitions  various  hath  the  world 
Wltness'd  of  mutability  in  all 
That  we  account  most  durable  below  ? 
Change  is  the  diet  on  which  all  subsist. 
Created  changeable,  and  change  at  last. 
Destroys  them.     Skies  uncertain  now  the  beat 
Transmitting  cloudless,  and  the  solar  beam 
Now  quenching  in  a  boundless  sea  of  clouds — 
Calm  and  ahemate  storm,  moisture,  and  drought. 
Invigorate  by  turns  the  springs  of  lite 
In  all  that  live,  plant,  animar  nnJ  man 
And  in  conclusion  mar  them.    Nature's  threads 
Fine  passing  thought,  e'en  in  their  coarsest  works 
Delignt  in  agitation,  yet  sustain 
The  force  that  agitates  not  unimpaired ; 
But  worn  by  frequent  impulse  to  the  cause 
Of  their  best  tone  their  dissolution  owe. 

Thought  cannot  spend  it«elf,  comparing  atiU 
The  great  and  little  of  thy  lot,  thy  growth 
From  almost  nullity  into  a  state 
Of  matchless  grandeur  and  declension  theneai. 
Slow,  into  such  magnificent  decay. 
Time  was  when,  settling  on  thy  leai^  a  fiy 
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Could  ihake  thee  to  the  root — and  time  has  been 
When  tempests  could  not.    At  thy  firmest  age 
Thou  hadst  within  thy  bole  solid  contents  [deck 
That  might  have  ribb'd  the  sides  and  plank  d  the 
or  some  flo^ir'd  admiral ;  and  tortuous  arms, 
The  shipwright's  darling  treasure,  didst  present 
To  the  four-quarter 'd  wmds,  robust  and  bold, 
Warp'd  into  tough  knee-timber,  manv  a  load  !* 
But  the  axe  spared  thee.     In  those  thrifUer  days 
Oaks  fell  not,  hewn  by  thousands,  to  supply 
The  bottomless  demands  of  contest  waged 
For  senatorial  honors.    Thus  to  time 
The  task  was  left  to  whittle  thee  away 
With  his  sly  8C3rthe,  whose  ever-nibblmg  edge, 
Noiseless,  an  atom,  and  an  atom  more, 
Dbjoining  from  the  rest,  has,  unobserved, 
Achieved  a  labor  which  had,  far  and  wide, 
By  man  perform'd,  made  all  the  forest  ring. 
Einboweird  now,  and  of  thy  ancient  self 
Postk^ssing  nought  but  the  scoop'd  rind,  that 


seems 


A  huge  throat  calling  to  the  clouds  for  drink, 
Which  it  would  give  in  rivulets  to  thy  root, 
Thou  temptest  none,  but  rather  much  forbidd'st 
The  fellers  toil,  which  thou  couldst  ill  requite. 
Vet  is  thy  root  sincere,  sound  as  the  rock, 
A  quarry  of  stout  spurs  and  knotted  fangs, 
Which,  crook'd  into  a  thousand  whimsies,  clasp 
The  stubborn  soil,  and  hold  thee  still  erect 

80  stands  a  kingdom,  whose  foundation  yet 
Fails  not,  in  virtue  and  in  wisdom  laid, 
Though  all  the  superstructure  by  the  tooth 
Pulveriied  of  venaUty,  a  shell 
Stands  now,  and  semblance  only  of  itself! 

Thine  arms  have  led  thee.     Winds  have  rent 
them  off 
Long  since,  and  rovers  of  the  forest  wild 
With  bow  and  shall  have  burnt  them.    Some 

have  left 
A  splinter'd  stump  bleach'd  to  a  snowy  white ; 
And  some  memorial  none  where  once  they  grew. 
Yet  hfe  still  lingers  in  thee,  and  puts  forth 
Proof  not  contemptible  of  what  sue  can, 
Even  where  death  predominates.    The  spring 
Finds  thee  not  less  alive  to  her  sweet  force 
Than  yonder  upstarts  of  the  neighboring  wood, 
^o  much  thy  juniors,  who  their  birth  received 
Half  a  millennium  since  the  date  of  thine. 

But  since,  although  well  quaUfied  by  age 
To  teach,  no  spirit  dwells  in  thee,  nor  voice 
May  be  expected  from  thee,  seated  here 
On  thy  distorted  root  with  hearers  none. 
Or  prompter,  suve  the  scene,  I  will  perform 
3fyself  the  oracle,  and  will  discourse 
In  my  own  ear  such  matter  as  I  may. 

One  man  alone,  the  father  of  us  all, 
Drew  not  his  life  ftom  woman  ;  never  gazed. 
With  mute  unconsciousness  of  what  he  saw. 
On  all  around  him ;  learn 'd  not  by  degrees, 
Nor  owed  articulation  to  his  ear; 
But.  moulded  by  his  Maker  into  man 
At  once,  upstood  intelligent,  survey'd 
All  creatures,  with  precision  understood 
Their  purport,  uses,  properties,  assipi'd 
To  eaco  his  name  signihcant,  and  fill'd 
With  love  and  wisdom,  render'd  back  to  Heaven 
Id  praise  harmonious  the  first  air  he  drew. 
He  was  excused  the  penalties  of  dull 

*  Koee-tirober  Is  round  in  the  crooked  amis  of  oak, 
which,  by  rvMoa  of  their  distortion^  are  easily  adJuAtcMl 
to  the  angle  formed  where  the  deck  and  the  snipes  sides 


Minority.    No  tutor  charged  his  hand 
With  the  thought-tracing  quill,  or  task'd  his  mind 
With  problems.     History,  not  wanted  yet, 
Lean'd  on  her  elbow,  watching  time,  whose 

course, 
Eventful,  should  supply  her  with  a  theme .... 
1791. 


TO  THE  NIGHTINGALE, 

WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  HEARD  BINO  ON  NEW  TCAR's 

DAY. 

Whence  is  it  that,  amazed,  I  hear 

From  yonder  wither'd  spray, 
This  foremost  mom  of  all  the  year, 

The  melody  of  May  1 

And  why,  since  thousands  would  be  proud 

Of  such  a  favor  shown, 
Am  I  selected  from  the  crowd 

To  witness  it  alone  ] 

Sing'st  thou,  sweet  Philomel,  to  me, 

For  that  I  also  long 
Have  practised  in  the  groves  like  thee, 

Though  not  like  thee  in  song  1 

Or  sing'st  thou,  rather,  under  force 

Of  some  divine  command, 
Commission 'd  to  presage  a  course 

Of  happier  days  at  hand  I 

Thrice  welcome  then  !  for  many  a  long 

And  joyous  year  have  I, 
As  thou  to-day,  put  forth  my  song 

Beneath  a  wintry  sky. 

But  thee  no  wintry  skies  can  harm, 

Who  only  need  st  to  sing 
To  make  e'en  January  charm, 

And  every  season  spring. 
1792. 


LINES  WRITTEN  IN  AN  ALBUM 

or  MISS  PATTY  MORB's,  SISTER  OF  HANNAH  MORS* 

In  vain  to  live  from  age  to  age 
While  modern  bards  endeavor, 

I  write  my  name  in  Patty's  page. 
And  gain  my  point  forever. 

W.  COWPCR. 
March  C,  179-2. 

SONNET 
TO  WILLIAM  WILBERPORCE,  ESO. 

Thy  country,  Wilberforce,  with  just  disdain, 
Hears  thee  by  cruel  men  and  impious  cali'd 
Fanatic,  for  thy  zeal  to  loose  the  enthrall'd 

From  exile,  public  sale,  and  slavery's  chain. 
Friend  of  the  poor,  the  wrong'd,  the   fettcr- 
gall'd, 

Fear  not  lest  labor  such  as  thine  be  vain. 
Thou  hast  achieved  a  part ;  hast  gain'd  the  ear 

Of  Britain's  senate  to  thy  glorious  cause : 

Hope  smiles,  joy  springs,  and  though  cold  cau- 
tion pause 
And  weave  delay,  the  better  hour  is  near 
That  shall  remunerate  thy  toils  severe, 

By  peace  for  Afric,  fenced  with  British  Iawi. 
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Enjoy  what  thoa  hast  won,  esteem  and  love 
From  all  the  just  on  earth  and  all  the  blest  above. 
April  16, 1793. 

EPIGRAM 

PRINTED  IN  THE  NORTBAMPTON  MERCURT. 

To  purifjr  their  wine,  some  people  bleed 

A  Iamb  into  the  barrel,  and  succeed ; 

No  nostrum,  planters  say,  is  half  so  good 

To  make  fine  sugar  as  a  negro's  bkxKl. 

Now  lambs  and  negroes  both  are  harmless  things. 

And  thence  perhaps  this  wondrous  virtue  springs, 

Tis  in  the  blood  of  innocence  alone — 

Gh>od  c<iuse  why  planters  never  try  their  own. 


TO  DR.  AUSTIN, 

OP  CECIL  STREET,    LONDON. 

Austin  !  accept  a  grateful  verse  from  me, 
The  poet's  treasure,  no  inglorious  fee. 
Lovc^  by  the  muses,  thy  ingenuous  mind 
Pleasing  requital  in  my  verse  may  find ; 
Verse  oft  has  dash'd  the  scjrthe  of  Time  aside, 
Immortalizing  names  which  else  had  died : 
And  O !  could  I  command  the  glittering  wealth 
With  which  sick  kings  are  glad  to  purchase 
Yet,  if  extensive  fame,  and  sure  to  live,  [health ! 
Were  in  the  power  of  verse  like  mine  to  give, 
I  would  not  recompense  his  arts  with  less, 
Who,  giving  Mary  health,  heals  my  distress. 
Friend  of  my  firiend  !*    I  love  thee,  though 
unknown. 
And  boldly  call  thee,  being  his,  my  own. 
May  96, 1792. 


CATHARINA : 

TBE  SECOND  PART :  OK  HER  MARRIAGE  TO  OEOROE 
COURTENAT,  eso. 

Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  choose, 

The  doctrine  is  certainly  true, 
That  the  future  is  known  to  the  muse. 

And  poets  are  oracles  too. 
I  did  but  express  a  desire 

To  see  Catharina  at  home, 
At  the  side  of  my  friend  Gkorge's  fire, 

And  lo — she  is  actually  come ! 

Such  prophecy  some  may  despise. 

But  the  wish  of  a  poet  and  friend 
Perhaps  is  approved  in  the  skies. 

Ana  therefore  attains  to  its  end. 
'Twas  a  wish  that  flew  ardently  forth 

From  a  bosom  eflfectually  warm'd 
With  the  talents,  the  graces,  and  worth 

Of  the  person  for  whom  it  was  form'd. 

Mariat  would  leave  us,  I  knew, 

To  the  grief  and  regret  of  us  all. 
But  less  to  our  grief,  could  we  view 

Catharina  the  Q,ueen  of  the  Hall. 
And  therefore  I  wished  as  I  did. 

And  there  fbre  this  union  of  hands : 
Not  a  whisper  was  heard  to  forbid. 

But  all  cry — Amen — to  the  bans. 

*  Bsyley.  f  Lady  Throckmortoo. 


Since,  therefore,  I  seem  to  incur 

No  danger  of  wishing  in  vain 
When  making  good  wiwes  for  her, 

I  will  e'en  to  my  wishes  again — 
With  one  I  have  made  her  a  wife. 

And  now  I  will  try  with  another, 
Which  I  cannot  suppress  for  my  life — 

How  soon  I  can  make  her  a  motlier. 
Jonef  179i. 

EPITAPH  ON  POP, 

A  DOG  BELONGING  TO  LADT  THROCXMORTOK. 


Though  once  a  puppy,  and  though  Fop  by  i 
Here  moulders  one  whose  bones  some  boo«r 

claim. 
No  sycophant,  although  of  spaniel  race. 
And  though  no  hound,  a  mar^  to  the 
Ye  squirrels,  rabbits,  leverets,  rejoice, 
Your  haunts  no  longer  echo  to  his  voioe ; 
This  record  of  his  fate  exulting  view, 
He  died  worn  out  with  vain  pursuit  of  yon. 

"  Yes," — the  indignant  shade  of  Fop  i^pBc* — 
"  And  worn  with  vain  pursuit,  man  auo  tuesL** 
AugoBt,  1792. 


SONNET  TO  GEORGE  ROMNEY,  ESO. 

ON  HIS  PICTURE  OP  ME  IN  CRATONS, 

Drawn  at  Eartham  ia  the  6l«t  year  of  ray  sffe.  aad  ia  tk» 
months  of  August  sod  Septemher,  1799. 

RoMNET,  expert  infallibly  to  trace 
On  chart  or  canvas,  not  the  form  alone 
And  semblance,  but  however  faintly  ahowB.. 

The  mind's  impression  too  on  eveiy  face — 

With  strokes  tnat  time  ou^t  never  to  erase. 
Thou  hast  so  pencill'd  mme,  that  though  I  own 
The  subject  worthless,  I  have  never  known 

The  artist  shining  with  superior  grace. 

But  this  I  mark — that  symptoms  none  of  woe 
In  thy  incomparable  work  appear. 

Well — I  am  satisfied  it  should  be  so, 
Since,  on  maturer  thought,  the  cause  is  clear ; 

For  in  my  looks  what  sorrow  coold'st  thou  see 
When  I  was  Hayley's  guest,  and  sat  to  tliee  ^ 

October,  1792. 


MARY  AND  JOHN. 

If  John  marries  Maiy,  and  Mary  alone« 

'Tis  a  very  good  match  between  Mary  and  John 

Should  John  wed  a  score,  oh,  the  claws  and  ths 

scratches ! 
It  can't  be  a  match — 'tis  a  bundle  of  matches. 


EPITAPH  ON  MR.  CHESTER, 

OF  CHICHELET. 

Tears  flow,  and  cease  not,  where  the  good  man 

lies, 
Till  all  who  knew  him  follow  to  the  skies. 
Tears  therefore  fkll  where  Chester's  ashes  sleeps 
Him  wife,  firiends,  brothers,  children, 

weep — 
And  justly — few  shall  ever  him  transcend 
As  husband,  parent,  brother,  master,  frkod. 
April,  1793. 
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TO  MY  COUSIN,  ANNE  BODHAM, 

ON     RECCITINO     FROM    HER    A    NETWORK    PURSC 
MADE  BY   HERSELF. 

My  gentle  Anne,  whom  heretofore, 
When  I  was  young,  and  thou  no  more 

Than  plaything  for  a  nurse, 
I  danced  and  fondled  on  my  knee, 
A  kitten  both  in  size  and  g(ee, 

I  thank  thee  for  my  purse. 

Gold  pays  the  worth  of  all  things  here ; 
But  not  of  love ; — that  gem  s  too  dear 

For  richest  rogues  to  win  it ; 
I,  therefore,  as  a  proof  of  love, 
Eisteem  thy  present  fhr  above 

The  best  tilings  kept  within  it 
May  4, 1793. 


INSCRIPTION   FOR  A   HERMITAGE   IN 
THE  AUTHOR'S  GARDEN. 

Tets  cabin,  Mary,  in  my  sight  appears, 
Built  as  it  has  been  in  our  waning  years, 
A  rest  afforded  to  our  weary  feet. 
Preliminary  to — the  last  retreat. 
May,  1793. 

TO  MRS.  UNWIN. 

Mart  !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  ^ngs. 
Such  aid  from  heaven  as  some  have  feign'd 

they  drew. 
An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 

And  undehased  by  praise  of  meaner  things, 

That,  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 
I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honor  diie, 
In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true. 

And  that  immortalizes  whom  it  sings. 

But  thou  hast  little  need.     There  is  a  book 
By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  Ught, 

On  which  the  eyes  of  Grod  not  rarely  look. 
A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright  -, 

There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine, 
And,  since  thou  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee 
mine. 
May,  ITU. 

TO  JOHN  JOHNSON,  ESQ., 

ON   BIS   PReSENTlNO   ME  WITH  AN  ANTiaUE  BUST 

OF  HOMER. 

Kinsman  beloved,  and  as  a  son,  by  me ! 

When  I  behold  the  fruit  of  thy  regard, 

The  sculptured  form  of  my  old  favorite  bard, 
I  reverence  feel  for  him,  ana  love  for  thee : 
Joy  too  and  grief— much  joy  that  there  should  be, 

Wise  men  and  learn 'd,   who  grudge  not  to 
reward 

With  some  applause  my  bold  attempt  and  hard. 
Which  others  scorn ;  critics  by  courtesy. 
The  grief  is  this,  that,  sunk  in  Homer's  mine, 

I  lose  my  precious  years,  now  soon  to  fail. 
Handling  bis  gold,  which,  howsoe'er  it  shine, 

Proves  dross  when  balanced  in  the  Christian 
scale. 
Be  wiser  thou — like  our  forefather  Donne, 
Seek  heavenly  wealth,  and  work  for  €^  alone. 


TO  A  YOUNG  FRIEND, 

ON  BIS    ARRIVING  AT  CAMBRIDGE  WET  WHEN   NO 
RAIN  HAD  FALLEN  THERE. 

If  Gideon's  fleece,  which  drench'd  with  dew  he 

found 
While  moisture  none  refresh'd  the  herbs  around, 
Might  fitly  represent  the  church,  endow'd 
With  heavenly  gifla  to  heathens  not  allow'd ; 
In  pledge,  perhaps,  o(  favors  from  on  high, 
Thy  locks  were  wet  when  others'  locks  were  dry : 
Heaven  grant  us  half  the  omen — may  we  see 
Not  drought  on  others,  but  much  dew  on  thee ! 
May,  17V3. 


ON  A  SPANIEL,  CALLED  BEAU,  KILLING 
A  YOUNG  BIRD. 

A  SPANIEL,  Beau,  that  fares  like  yoo, 

Well  fed,  and  at  his  ease, 
Should  wiser  be  than  to  pursue 

Each  trifle  that  he  sees. 

But  you  have  kill'd  a  tiny  bird. 

Which  flew  not  till  to-day, 
Against  my  orders,  whom  you  heard 

Forbiddmg  you  the  prey. 

Nor  did  you  kill  that  you  might  eat 

And  ease  a  doggish  pain. 
For  him,  though  coased  with  furious  heat, 

You  left  where  he  was  slain. 

Nor  was  he  of  the  thievish  sort, 

Or  one  whom  blood  allures. 
But  innocent  was  all  his  sport 

Whom  you  have  torn  for  yours. 

My  dog !  what  remedy  remains, 

Since  teach  you  all  I  can, 
I  see  you,  afler  all  my  pains. 

So  much  resemble  man  1 
July  15, 1703. 


BEAU'S  REPLY. 

Sir,  when  I  flew  to  seize  the  bird 

In  spite  of  your  command, 
A  louder  voice  than  yours  I  heard. 

And  harder  to  withstand. 

You  cried — Forbear  1 — but  in  my  breast 
A  mightier  cried — Proceed  ! — 

'Twas  nature,  Sir.  whose  strong  behest 
Impell'd  me  to  the  deed. 

Yet,  much  as  nature  I  respect, 

I  ventured  once  to  breax 
(As  you  perhaps  may  recollect) 

Her  precept  for  your  sake ; 

And  when  your  linnet  on  a  day, 

Passing  his  prison  door, 
Had  flutter'd  all  his  strength  away, 

And  panting  press'd  the  floor, 

Well  knowing  him  a  sacred  thing. 

Not  destined  to  my  tooth, 
I  only  kiss'd  his  nimcd  wing, 

And  lick'd  the  feathers  smooth. 

Let  my  obedience  then  excuse 
My  disobedience  now, 
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Nor  tome  Teproof  joonelf  refuse 
From  your  aggneved  bow-wow  : 

If  killing  birds  be  such  a  crime, 
(Which  I  can  hardly  see.) 

What  think  you.  Sir,  of  kilung  time 
With  Terse  address'd  to  me  I 


TO  WILLIAM  HAYLEY,  ESQ. 

Dear  architect  of  fine  chateaux  in  air, 
Worthier  to  stand  forever,  if  they  could, 
Than  any  built  of  stone  or  yet  of  wood, 

For  back  of  royal  elephant  to  bear ! 

O  for  permission  from  the  skies  to  share, 
Much  to  my  own,  though  Kttle  to  thy  good. 
With  thee  (not  subject  to  the  jealous  mood !) 

A  partnership  of  hterary  ware ! 

But  I  am  bankrupt  now;  and  doom'd  henceforth 
To  drudge,  in  descant  dry,  on  others'  lays ; 

Bards,  I  acknowledge,  of  unequalKd  birth  ! 
But  what  his  commentator's  happiest  praise? 

That  he  has  fumish'd  lights  for  other  eyes, 
Which    they  who  need  them  use,   and    then 
despise. 

Jane  29,1793. 


ANSWER 

To  Stanzas  addressed  to  Lady  Heitketh,  by  Miss  Catharine 
Fanshawe,  In  retarninff  a  Poem  of  Mr.  Cowper's,  lent 
to  her,  on  condition  she  should  neither  show  it,  nor 
take  a  copy. 

To  be  remember'd  thus  is  fame, 

And  in  the  first  degree ; 
And  did  the  few  like  her  the  same, 

The  press  might  sleep  for  me. 

So  Homer  in  the  memory  stored 

Of  many  a  Grecian  belle. 
Was  once  preserved— a  richer  hoard, 

But  never  lodged  so  well. 

1793. 


ON  FLAXMAN'S  PENELOPE. 

The  suitors  sinn'd,  but  with  a  fair  excuse, 
Whom  all  thb  elegance  might  well  seduce ; 
Nor  can  our  censure  on  the  husband  fall. 
Who  for  a  wife  so  lovely,  slew  them  all. 

September,  1793. 


TO  THE  SPANISH  ADMIRAL  COUNT 
GRAVLNA, 

On  his  translating  the  Author's  Song  on  a  Rose  into 

Italian  Verse. 

My  rose,  Gravina,  blooms  anew. 

And  steep'd  not  now  in  rain, 
But  in  Castilian  streams  by  you, 

Will  never  fade  again 
1793. 


INSCRIPTION 

FOR  THE  TOMB  OF  MR.  HAMILTON. 

Pause  here,  and  think:  a  monitory  rfa^me 
Demands  one  moment  of  thy  fleeting  time. 

Consult  life's  silent  clock,  thy  bounding  vein: 
Seems  it  to  say — **  Health  here  has  loog  tD 

reign  r 
Hast  thou  the  vigor  of  thy  youth  1  an  eye 
That  beams  delight  1  a  heart  untaught  to  si^^ 
Yet  fear.    Youth,  ofttimes  healthful  and  at  east. 
Anticipates  a  day  it  never  sees ; 
And  many  a  tomb,  like  Hamilton's,  aloud 
Exclaims  "  Prepare  thee  for  an  eariy  ahnod.'' 


EPITAPH  ON  A  HARE. 

Herb  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue, 
Nor  swifter  greyhound  follow, 

Whose  foot  ne  er  tainted  mominff  dew, 
Nor  ear  heard  huntsman's  halloo -, 

Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind. 
Who,  nursed  with  tender  care. 

And  to  domestic  bounds  confined. 
Was  still  a  wild  Jack  hare. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night. 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look. 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread 
And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw; 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead, 
With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twi^  of  hawthorn  he  regaled, 

On  pippins'  russet  peel, 
And  whe^n  his  juicy  salads  fail'd 

Shced  carrot  pleased  him  well 

A  turkey  carpet  was  his  lawn, 
W^hereon  he  loved  to  bound. 

To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn, 
And  swing  his  rump  around. 

His  frisking  was  at  evening  hours, 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear. 
But  most  before  approaching  showers, 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 

Eight  years  and  five  round  rolling  moons 

He  thus  saw  steal  away, 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons, 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humor's  sake, 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache. 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

But  now  beneath  this  walnut  shade 

He  finds  his  long  last  home, 
And  waits  in  snug  concealment  laid. 

Till  gentler  Puss  shall  come. 

He.  still  more  aged,  feels  the  shocks, 
From  which  no  care  can  save. 

And,  partner  once  of  Tiney 's  box, 
Must  soon  partake  his  grave. 


// 


ne*3  of  hl»  Uiiture  w;ih  iloiu*  away,  mul  <ti»  Uu»  whole  il 
was  vifliblf  by  many  fymptojns,  winch  I  iiiivt*  not  ro«»m 
toenuinenUe,that  he  w;n  ha]>|iifr  in  hutniui  society  Ihan 
irbeo  shut  up  wiUi  his  natural  conipauious. 


r:it  inti)  ^:IMll  squnnw,  pIiK'^Hl  i(  fvrry  evi*Mini?  in  their 
ch.imhiT^.  for  lhi«y  In-d  only  at  evening  and  in  the  nizht  j 
dnriiK'  ih."  winJ'T,  wh'ti  vt'.;"tabl»'-«  were  not  to  be  ijot,  I 
mi.T^leJ  Ihii  tnc-«  of  broatl  witli  ulire^ls  of  carrot,  lading 
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EPITAPH lUM  ALTERUM. 

Hic  etiam  jacet, 

Qui  totam  novennium  vixit, 

Puss. 

Siste  puuiisper, 

Qui  pneteriturUB  es, 

Et  tecum  sic  reputa — 

fiunc  neque  canis  venaticus, 

Nee  plumbum  missile, 

Nee  laqucus, 

Nee  imbres  nimii, 

Conlecdre: 

Tamen  mortuus  est — 

Et  moriar  ego. 


The  following  account  of  the  treatment  of  his 
hares  was  inserted  by  Cowper  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine. 

In  the  year  1774,  being  mach  indisposed  both  in  mind 
and  b<MJ>,  incapable  of  diverting  myacli'  either  with  com- 
pftoy  or  bookis  and  yet  in  a  cunditiou  lliat  made  some 
divtTsiun  necfssary,  I  wn«  glad  of  anything  that  would 
engage  my  atlentiun,  wilhotit  lUttguliig  iL  fho  children 
of  a  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  leveret  given  them  for  a  play- 
thing; it  was  at  that  time  about  three  months  old.  Un- 
der»iaudiug  better  how  to  teju«e  the  poor  cifature  than 
to  feed  it,  and  «oon  bex:oming  weary  of  their  clnu^e,  they 
readily  coniiented  that  their  father,  who  mw  it  ptuing  and 
growing  leaner  every  day,  should  offer  it  to  my  accept- 
ance. 1  was  willing  enough  to  take  the  prisoner  imiler 
my  protection,  perceiving  that,  in  the  management  of 
such  an  animal,  and  in  the  attempt  to  tame  it,  1  should 
And  Just  thai  sort  of  employment  which  my  case  required. 
It  wai  »oon  known  among  the  neighbors  that  I  was  pleased 
with  the  present,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  a  short 
time  1  had  as  many  leverets  oflered  to  me  as  wotdd  have 
sUtcked  a  paddock.  1  undertook  the  care  of  three,  which 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  here  distinguish  by  the  names 
I  gave  them— Puss,  Tiney,  and  Bess.  Notwithstanding 
tbo  two  feminine  appellativcis  I  must  inform  you  that 
they  were  all  males.  Immediately  commencing  carpen- 
ter, I  built  them  houses  to  sleep  in ;  each  had  a  separate 
apartment,  so  contrived  that  their  ordure  wotilu  pass 
through  the  bottom  of  it ;  an  earthen  pan  placed  under 
each  received  whatsoever  fell,  which  beini?  duly  emptied 
and  washed,  thoy  were  thus  kept  |)erfuctly  sweet  and 
clean.  In  the  daytime  they  hud  the  range  «)f  a  hall,  and 
at  night  retired  each  to  his  own  bed,  never  intruding  into 
that  of  another. 

Puss  grew  presently  fHmlliar,  would  leap  Into  my  hip, 
raijH'  himself  upon  his  hinder  feet,  and  bite  the  hair  from 
my  temples,  lie  would  suffer  me  to  take  him  up,  and  to 
carry  him  about  in  my  arms,  and  has  more  than  once 
fallen  fjisl  asleep  upon  my  knee.  He  was  ill  three  days, 
duriiiK  which  time  I  nursed  him,  kept  him  apart  from 
his  Allows,  Uial  they  might  not  molfst  him  (for,  like 
many  other  wild  animaits  they  persecute  one  of  their 
own  sfKWies  that  is  sick,)  and  by  coustant  care,  and  try- 
ing him  with  a  variety  of  herbs,  restored  him  to  perfect 
health.  No  creature  could  be  more  grateful  than  my  pa- 
tient after  his  recover)  ;  a  <»<?ntiuu'til  which  he  most  sig- 
nilloanlly  expresj^nl  by  licking  my  hand,  flp*t  the  back 
of  it,  iben  the  palm,  then  every  rtng»*r  »t»paratcly,  then 
between  all  the  tlngors,  as  If  anxioiis  to  leave  no  part  of 
it  unsuluted ;  a  ceremony  which  he  never  perf(»nned  but 
once  ngain  upon  a  siniiliir  occasion.  Finding  him  ex- 
tremely tnicluble,  I  mudo  it  my  custom  to  carnr  him 
iUwuy;«an<*r  breakfast  Into  the  gardeu,  where  he  hid  him- 
iM'lf  ij.Mu'mlly  imder  the  leaves  of  a  cuoumher  vine,  sleep- 
ing or  chewing  the  cud  till  evening;  in  the  h-aves  also 
of  that  \  ine  he  found  a  favorite  repast,  I  had  not  long 
habit uuttMi  him  to  thit»  ta'^tr  of  liberty,  bofore  he  beijan 
to  Im«  iinpatlcul  for  the  rHuru  of  the  time  when  he  mi«hl 
enjoy  it.  He  would  invUe  me  to  the  gardeu  by  drum- 
ming upon  my  knee,  and  b^'  a  look  of  such  expre^^ion 
9»  It  was  not  poHMii)lu  to  me*int<;rpret.  If  this  rhetoric 
did  not  immtvfiuiuly  succi^ed,  ho  would  tnkt*  tho  skirt  of 
my  coal  b«Hwt«on  hi:*  tcfih,  aud  pull  it  with  nil  hi>'  force. 
Thus  Puss  might  »k"miI»I  lo  t>e  pcrltrll)  luni'vl ;  the  shy- 
nc^  of  his  nature  wa^  done  uwu' ,  uiid  on  llu"  \*iiole  it 
was  visible  by  many  jtympiouj'*,  wiuoli  1  h:ivf  not  room 
to enum**mte,  that  ho  w;n  happif."  iu  hunmn  »«iciety  than 
irbou  shut  u;)  Willi  Ida  nalurul  companions. 


Not  so  Tiney;  upon  him  the  kindest  treatment  had 
not  the  least  effect  He  too  was  sic^,  and  in  his  sickness 
had  an  equal  share  of  my  attention ;  but  if,  after  his  re- 
covery, I  took  the  liberty  to  stroke  him,  be  would  gnml, 
strike  with  his  fore  feet,  spring  forward,  ajid  bite.  He 
was  however  very  entertaining  in  his  way ;  even  his  sur^ 
liness  was  matter  of  mirth,  and  in  his  play  he  preserved 
such  an  air  of  gravity,  and  performed  his  feats  with  such 
a  solemnity  of  manner,  that  in  him  too  I  had  an  agreea- 
ble companion. 

Bess,  who  died  soon  after  he  was  full  grown,  and  whose 
death  was  occasioned  bv  his  being  turned  into  his  box, 
which  had  been  washed,  while  it  was  yet  damp,  was  a 
hare  of  great  humor  and  drollery.  Puss  was  tamed  by 
gentle  usage ;  Tiney  was  not  to  be  tamed  at  all ;  and 
Bess  had  a  courage  and  confidence  that  made  him  tame 
from  the  beginning.  I  always  admitted  them  into  the 
parlor  aAer  supper,  when,  the  carpet  affording  their  feet 
a  firm  hold,  they  would  frisk,  and  bound,  and  play  m 
thousand  gambols,  in  which  Bess,  being  remarkably 
strong  and  fearless,  was  always  superior  to  the  rest,  and 
proved  himself  the  Vestris  of  the  partv.  One  evening, 
the  cut  being  in  the  room,  had  the  hurdiness  to  pat  Bess 
upon  the  cheek,  an  indignity  which  he  resented  by  drum- 
ming upon  her  back  with  such  violence  that  the  cat  was 
happy  to  escape  from  under  his  paws,  and  hide  herself. 

I  describe  these  animals  as  having  each  a  character  ot 
his  own.  Such  they  wore  In  fact,  and  their  countenances 
were  so  expressive  of  that  character,  that,  when  I  looked 
only  on  the  face  of  either,  I  Immediately  knew  which  it 
was.  It  is  said  that  a  shepherd,  however  nutiientus  his 
flock,  soon  becomes  so  familiar  with  their  features,  that 
he  can,  by  that  indication  only,  distinguish  each  from 
nil  the  re»t  :  and  yet,  to  a  common  observer,  the  differ- 
ence is  hardly  perceptible.  I  doubt  not  that  the  same 
discrimination  in  the  cast  of  countenances  would  be  dis- 
coverable in  hares,  and  am  persuaded  that  among  a 
thousand  of  them  no  two  could  be  foimd  exactly  simi- 
lar :  a  circumstance  little  suspected  by  thost»  who  have 
not  had  opporiuidty  to  observe  It.  Tliese  creatures  have 
Bini(ular  sagacity  in  discovering  the  minutest  alierutiou 
that  is  made  in  the  place  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
and  instantly  apply  their  nose  to  the  examination  of  a 
new  objwU  A  small  hole  being  burnt  in  the  carpet,  it 
was  mended  with  a  patch,  and  that  patch  in  a  moment 
underwent  the  strictest  scrutiny.  Tliey  seem  too  to  be 
rery  much  directed  by  the  smell  In  the  choice  of  their 
favorites:  to  some  persons,  though  they  saw  them  doily, 
they  could  never  be  reconciled,  and  would  even  scream 
when  they  attempted  to  touch  them  ;  but  a  miller  com- 
ing in  en;<aged  their  affections  at  once ;  his  powdenxi 
coat  had  charms  that  were  irresistible.  It  is  no  wondei 
that  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  these  specimens  of 
the  kind  has  taught  me  to  hold  the  sportmunN  amuse- 
ment in  abhorrence;  he  lillle  knows  what  amiable  crea- 
tures he  per>ecute8,of  what  gratitude  they  are  capable, 
how  cheerful  they  are  in  their  spirits,  what  enjoyment 
thoy  have  of  life,  and  that,  impressed  as  they  wem  with 
a  peculiar  dread  of  man,  it  is  only  because  man  gives 
them  peculiar  cause  for  iU 

That  I  may  not  be  tedioiis,  1  will  Just  give  a  short  sum- 
mary of  those  articles  of  diet  that  suit  them  best. 

I  take  it  to  bi>  a  general  opinion,  that  they  i^raze,  but 
it  Is  an  erroneous  one,  at  least  grass  is  not  their  staple ; 
they  seem  rather  to  use  it  medicinally,  soon  quittin<r  It 
for  leaves  of  almost  any  kind.  Sowthisile,  unndelion, 
and  lettuce,  are  their  favorite  vegetables,  especially  the 
last.  I  discovered  by  accident  that  fine  white  sand  is  in 
great  estiumtion  with  them ;  I  suppose  as  a  diLrestlve. 
It  happened,  that  1  was  clcanini;  a  birdcage  when  the 
hares  were  with  me;  I  placed  a  pot  filled  with  such 
sand  upon  the  Uoor,  which,  being  at  once  directed  to  it 
by  a  strong  Instinct,  they  devoured  voraciously ;  since 
that  lime  f  have  generally  taken  care  to  .see  them  well 
supplied  with  It.  They  account  green  corn  a  delicacy, 
both  blade  and  stalk,  but  the  ear  they  seldom  eat :  ftlra'w 
of  any  kind,  especially  wheat-straw,  is  another  of  their 
dainties:  thev  will  feed  greedily  upon  oats,  but  if  fur- 
nished with  clean  straw  never  want  them ;  it  serves  them 
also  for  a  bed,  and,  if  shaken  up  daily,  will  be  kept  sweet 
and  dr)'  for  a  considerable  lime.  They  <lo  not  inde.fd  re- 
quire aromatic  herbs,  but  will  eat  a  small  qnuntily  of 
them  with  great  relish,  and  are  particularly  fond  of  the 
plant  called  inu>k ;  they  set«m  to  re-k-iuMe  sheep  in  tLi  ^ 
that,  if  their  pasture  be'to«»  succulent,  they  an»  very  rrV 
ject  to  the  rot;  to  pn'vent  which,  I  always  made  bn,ad 
their  prinripil  nourishment,  and.  tilling  a  pan  with  it 
c;it  into  >niail  squares,  pliue<|  it  every  eveiuni?  in  their 
chuMibiTS,  l\»r  lhc>  fei'd  only  at  evenm*;  and  in  the  night: 
during  thi'  wml-T,  wh -ii  vegetables  were  not  to  be  t;ot,  I 
min^Med  this  mt'-<s  of  bread  wiiJi  shreds  of  carrot,  adding 
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to  K  the  rind  of  applee  cot  extremelj  thin ;  for,  tbongb 
they  are  fond  of  the  puiDg,  the  apple  itself  disgusts  them. 
These  however  not  being  a  sulOcient  substitute  for  the 
Juice  of  summer  herbs,  thev  must  at  this  time  be  sup- 
plied with  water ;  bat  ao  puced,  that  they  cannot  OTer- 
set  it  into  their  beds.  I  must  not  omit,  that  occasiooaHy 
they  are  much  pleased  with  twii^  of  hawthorn,  and  of 
the  common  brier,  eating  even  the  very  wood  when  it  is 
of  considerable  thickness. 

Bess,  I  have  said,  died  yoone ;  Uney  lived  to  be  nine 
years  old,  and  died  at  last,  I  have  reason  to  think,  kA 
some  hurt  in  bis  loins  by  a  fall ;  Puss  is  still  living,  and 
has  Just  completed  his  tenth  year,  discovering  no  signs 
of  decay,  nor  even  of  age,  except  that  he  has  grown  more 
discreet  and  less  frolicsome  than  he  was.  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  observing,  that  1  have  lately  introduced  a 
dog  to  his  acquaintance,  a  spaniel  that  had  never  seen  a 
bare  to  a  hare  that  had  never  seen  a  sponieL  I  did  It 
with  greatcaution,  but  there  was  no  real  need  of  It.  Puss 
discovered  no  token  of  fear,  nor  Marquis  the  least  symp- 
tom of  hostility.  There  is  therefore^  it  should  seem,  no 
natural  antipathy  between  dog  and  hare,  but  the  pursuit 
of  the  one  occasions  the  tlight  of  the  other,  and  the  dog 
pursues  because  he  is  trained  to  it ;  they  eat  bread  at 
the  same  time  out  of  the  same  hand,  and  are  in  all  re- 
spects sociable  and  friendly. 

I  should  not  do  complete  instloe  to  my  subject,  did  I 
not  add,  that  they  have  no  ill  scent  belongini;  to  them, 
that  they  are  indefatigably  nice  in  keeping  themselves 
dean,  for  which  purpose  nature  has  furnished  them  with 
a  brush  under  each  foot ;  and  that  they  are  never  infSested 
by  any  vermin. 

May  28, 1784. 

MSMOEAimvM  rouim  amoko  mr.  cowrsa^s  rAPcas. 

Taesday,  Mareh  9, 1786. 

This  day  died  poor  Puss,  aged  eleven  years  eleven 
mcmths.  He  diea  between  twelve  and  one  at  noon,  of 
mere  old  age,  and  apparently  without  pain. 


A  TALE.* 

Id  Scotland's  realms,  where  trees  are  few, 

Nor  even  shrubs  abound  ; 
But  where,  however  bleak  the  view, 

Some  better  things  are  found ; 

For  husband  there  and  wife  may  boast 

Their  union  undefiied. 
And  false  ones  are  as  rare  ahnost 

As  hedgerows  in  the  wild^ — 

In  Scotland's  realm  forlorn  and  bare 

The  history  chanced  of  late — 
The  history  of  a  wedded  pair, 

A  chafiinch  and  his  mate. 

The  spring  drew  near,  each  felt  a  breast 

Witn  genial  instinct  fill'd ; 
They  pair'd.  and  would  have  built  a  nest, 

But  found  not  where  to  build. 

The  heaths  uncovered  and  the  moors 

Except  with  snow  and  sleet. 
Sea-beaten  rocks  and  naked  shores 

Could  yield  them  no  retreat. 

Long  time  a  breeding-place  they  sought, 

TUl  both  grew  vex  d  and  tired  ; 
At  length  a  ship  arriving  brought 

The  good  BO  long  desired. 

*  This  tale  is  founded  on  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Buckinghamshire  Herald,  Saturday,  June  1, 1793: 
— -^GUuigow,  May  23.  In  a  block,  or  pulley,  near  the 
head  of  the  mast  of  a  gabert,  now  l3ing  at  the  Broomie- 
law,  there  is  a  chafllnch^s  nest  and  four  eogs.  The  nest 
was  built  while  the  vessel  lay  at  Greenock,  and  was  fol- 
lowed hither  bv  both  birds.  Though  the  block  is  occa- 
sionally lowered  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  the 
birds  have  not  forsaken  the  nest.  The  cock,  however, 
visits  the  nest  but  seldom,  while  the  hen  never  leaves  it, 
but  when  she  descends  to  the  hull  for  food.** 


A  ship ! — could  mch  a  restlea  thing 
Afford  them  place  of  rest  1 

Or  was  the  merchant  charged  to  bnzig 
The  bomeleaB  birds  a  nest  ? 

Hush  !  nient  hearers  profit  most — 

This  racer  of  the  sea 
Proved  kinder  to  them  than  the  coast. 

It  aerved  them  with  a  tree. 

But  such  a  tree !  'twas  shaven  deal, 

The  tree  ther  call  a  mast, 
And  had  a  hollow  with  a  wheel. 

Through  which  the  tackle  paas'd. 

Within  that  cavity  aloft 
Theb  roofless  home  they  fix'd, 

Form'd  with  materials  neat  and  soft, 
Bents,  wool,  and  feathers  mix^d. 

Four  tvoiy  eggs  soon  pave  its  floor 
With  russet  specks  oedight — 

The  vessel  weigos,  ibraakes  the  share, 
And  lessens  to  the  sight 

The  mother-bird  is  gone  to  sea. 
As  she  had  changed  her  kind ; 

But  goes  the  male  1    Far  wiser,  he 
Is  doubtless  left  behind. 

No — soon  as  from  ashore  he  saw 
The  winged  mansion  move, 

He  flew  to  reach  it,  by  a  law 
Of  never- failing  love; 

Then,  perehing  at  his  consort's  side, 

Was  briskly  borne  along. 
The  billows  and  the  blast  defied. 

And  cheer'd  her  with  a  song. 

The  seaman  with  sincere  delight 
His  feather'd  shipmates  eyes. 

Scarce  leas  exulting  in  the  sight 
Than  when  he  tows  a  prize. 

For  seamen  much  believe  in  sigm, 
And  from  a  chance  so  new 

Each  some  approaching  good  divines, 
And  may  his  hopes  be  true ! 

Hail,  honor'd  land !  a  deseit  where 

Not  even  birds  can  hide. 
Yet  parents  of  this  loving  pair 

Whom  nothing  could  (uvide. 

And  ye  who,  rather  than  resign 

Your  matrimonial  plan, 
Were  not  afraid  to  plotigh  the  brine 

In  company  with  man ; 

For  whose  lean  countiy  much  Hifl^^n 

We  English  often  show. 
Yet  from  a  richer  nothing  gain 

But  wantonness  and  woe — 

Be  it  yoor  fortune,  year  by  year 
The  same  resource  to  prove, 

And  may  ye,  sometimes  landing  here, 
Instruct  us  how  to  love  I 

June,  1703. 
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TO  MARY. 

The  twentieth  year  U  well  nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 

Ah '  would  that  this  might  be  the  last ! 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 
*Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more ; 

My  Mary ! 

For,  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 
•'  ^  My  Mary  I 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads  with  magic  art 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream : 
Yet  me  mey  charm,  whate'er  the  theme. 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary  I 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  1 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary  I 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign; 
Yet  gently  press'd,  press  gently  mine, 
^  My  Mary! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provest, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  movest 
Upheld  by  two;  yet  suU  thou  lovest, 
*^  My  Mary  I 

And  still  to  love,  though  press'd  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Mary ! 

But  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 

My  Mary! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 
^  My  Mary! 

Aoionm  of  1793. 


THE  CASTAWAY. 

Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky. 
The  Atlantic  billows  roar'd, 

When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 
Wash'd  headlong  from  on  board, 


Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
His  floating  home  forever  left. 

No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast 
Than  he  with  whom  he  went. 

Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast 
With  warmer  wishes  sent. 

He  loved  them  both,  but  both  in  vain, 

Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine, 

Expert  to  swim,  he  lay ; 
Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline, 

Or  courage  die  away ; 
But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife, 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 

He  shouted  ;  nor  his  friends  had  fail'd 

To  check  the  vessel's  course, 
But  so  the  furious  blast  prevail'd, 

That,  pitiless  perforce. 
They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind. 
And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 

Some  succor  yet  they  could  aflbrd ; 

And,  such  as  storms  allow, 
The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord, 

Delay'd  not  to  bestow  : 
But  he,  they  knew,  nor  ship  nor  shore, 
Whate'er  they  gave,  should  visit  more. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  seem'd,  could  he 
Their  haste  himself  condemn, 

Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea, 
Alone  could  rescue  them ; 

Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 

Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean,  self-upheld : 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power, 

His  destiny  repell'd : 
And  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew, 
Entreated  help,  or  cried—"  Adieu !" 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past, 

His  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast, 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more : 
For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him;  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere. 
That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  age. 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear ; 
And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream, 

Descanting  on  his  fate. 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date : 
But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allay'd, 
No  light  propitious  shone  ; 

When,  snatch'd  from  all  effectual  aid. 
We  perish'd,  each  alone : 

But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 

And  whelm'd  in  deeper  gulls  than  he« 

March  90,  ITW. 
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TO  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS. 

Dear  President,  whose  art  sabfime 
GUtcs  perpetuity  to  time, 
And  bids  transactions  of  a  day, 
That  fleeting  houn  would  waft  away 
To  dark  futurity,  survive, 
And  in  unfading  beauty  live, — 
You  cannot  with  a  grace  decline 
A  special  mandate  of  the  Nine — 
Yourself,  whatever  task  you  choose, 
So  much  indebted  to  the  Muse. 

Thus  say  the  sisterhood : — We  come — 
Fix  well  your  pallet  on  your  thumb, 
Prepare  the  pencil  and  the  tints — 
We  come  to  furnish  you  with  hints. 
French  disappointment,  British  glory, 
Must  be  the  subject  of  the  st^ry. 

First  strike  a  curve,  a  grace ^1  bow, 
Then  slope  it  to  a  point  below ; 
Your  outhne  easy,  airy,  light, 
Fill'd  up,  becomes  a  paper  kite. 
Let  independence,  sanguine,  horrid. 
Blaze  hke  a  meteor  in  the  forehead  : 
Beneath  (but  lay  aside  your  graces) 
Draw  six-and-twenty  rueful  faces. 
Each  with  a  staring,  stedfast  eye, 
Fix'd  on  his  great  and  ^ood  ally. 
France  flies  me  kite — 'tis  on  the  wing — 
Britannia's  lightning  cuts  the  string. 
The  wind  that  raised  it,  ere  it  ceases, 
Just  rends  it  into  thirteen  pieces, 
Takes  charge  of  every  fluttering  sheet, 
And  lays  them  all  at  George's  feet 

Iberia,  trembling  fVom  afar, 
Renounces  the  confederate  war. 
Her  efibrts  and  her  arts  o'ercome, 
France  calls  her  shattered  navies  home. 
Rrpenting  Holland  learns  to  mourn 
The  sacred  treaties  she  has  torn ; 
Astonishment  and  awe  profound 
Are  stamp'd  upon  the  nations  round : 
Without  one  friend,  above  all  foes, 
Britannia  gives  the  world  repose. 


THE  DISTRESSED  TRAVELERS; 

OR,    LABOR   IN  VAIN. 

A  Sew  Song,  to  a  Tune  never  sung  before. 

I  SING  of  a  ioumey  to  Cliflon.* 

We  would  have  perform'd.  if  we  could; 
Without  cart  or  barrow  to  Ufl  on 
Poor  Maryt  and  me  through  the  mud. 
Slee.  sla  slud. 
Stuck  in  the  mud  ; 
Oh  it  b  pretty  to  wade  through  a  flood ! 

So  away  we  went,  slipping  and  sliding ; 

Hop.  hop,  a  la  mode  de  deux  frogs, 
'Tis  near  as  good  walking  as  nding. 
When  ladies  are  dress  u  in  their  clogs. 
Wheels,  no  doubt, 
Go  briskly  about, 
Bat  they  clatter,  and  rattle,  and  make  such  a  root. 


•  A  villaffp  near  OIney. 
t  Mrs.  UnwiiL. 
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DIALOGUB. 

SHE. 

*'  Well !  now,  I  protest  it  is  charming; 

How  finely  the  weather  improves ! 
That  cloud,  though  'tis  rather  alamln^ 

How  slowly  ami  stately  it  moves." 

HE. 

"  Pshaw !  never  mind, 
'Tis  not  in  the  wind,  ndBd. 

We  are  travelling  south,  and  shall  leave  tt  be> 

8HC. 

"  I  am  fflad  we  are  come  for  an  airing. 

For  folks  may  be  pounded,  and  penned, 
Until  they  grow  rusty,  not  caring 

To  stir  half  a  mile  to  an  end.''^ 

BE. 

"  The  longer  we  stay. 
The  longer  we  may ; 
It's  a  folly  to  think  about  weather  or  way.* 

SHE. 

"  But  now  I  begin  to  be  frighted. 
If  I  fall  what  a  way  I  should  roll ! 

I  am  glad  that  the  bridge  was  indicted. 
Stay !  stop !  I  am  sunk  in  a  hole !" 

BE. 

"  Nay,  never  care. 
'Tis  a  common  aflair ; 
You'll  not  be  the  last,  that  will  set  a  fbottheR." 

SHE. 

"  Let  me  breathe  now  a  little  and  ponder 

On  what  it  were  better  to  do; 
That  terrible  lane  I  see  yonder, 

I  think  we  shall  never  get  tfaroogh." 

BE. 

"  So  think  I:— 
But,  by  the  bye, 
We  never  shall  know,  if  we  neTer  should  tiy." 

SHE. 

"  But  should  we  get  there,  how  shall  we  get  homel 
What  a  terrible  deal  of  bad  road  we  have  past  ? 
Slipping,  and  sliding,  and  if  we  should  come 
1*0  a  difficult  stile,  I  am  mined  at  last ! 
Oh  this  lane ! 
Now  it  is  plain 
That  struggling  and  striving  b  labor  in  vain.** 

BE. 

"  Stick  fost  there  while  I  go  and  look ;" 

8BE. 

"  Don't  go  away,  for  fear  I  should  fiiD :" 

BE. 

"  I  have  examined  it,  every  nook. 
And  what  you  see  here  b  a  sample  of  aU. 

Come,  wheel  round, 

The  dirt  we  have  found 
Would  be  an  estate,  at  a  farthing  a  pound." 

Now,  sister  Anne,*  the  guitar  you  must  take. 

Set  it,  and  sing  it,  and  make  it  a  song : 
I  have  varied  the  verse,  for  variety's  sake. 
And  cut  it  off  short — because  it  was  long. 
'Tis  hobbling  and  lame, 
Which  critics  won't  blame. 
For  the  sense  and  the  sound,  they  say,  ahonU 
be  the  same. 

*  The  late  Lady  AniCeii. 
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ON  THE  AUTHOR  OF  LETTERS  ON 
LITERATURE.* 

The  Gknius  of  the  Auffustan  age 
His  head  among  Rome^B  ruins  rear'd, 
And,  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 
When  literary  Heron  appear^ ; 

Thou  hast,  he  cried,  like  him  of  old 
Who  set  the  Ephesian  dome  on  fire, 
By  being  scandalously  bold, 
Attain'd  the  mark  of  thy  desire. 

And  for  traducing  Vir^'s  name 
Shalt  share  his  merited  reward ; 
A  perpetuity  of  fame. 
That  rots,  fiind  stinks,  and  is  abhorr'd. 


STANZAS 

ON  THE  LITE   INDECENT  LIBERTIES  TAKEN  WITH 
TH£   REMAINS   OP   MILTON.f      ANNO    1790. 

"  Me  too,  perchance,  in  ftiture  days, 
The  sculptured  stone  shall  show, 
With  Paphian  myrtle  or  with  bays 
Parnassian  on  my  brow. 

*'  But  I,  or  ere  that  season  come, 
Escaped  from  every  care, 
Shall  reach  my  refuge  in  the  tomb, 
And  sleep  securely  there.":^ 

So  sang  in  Roman  tone  and  style, 

The  youthful  bard,  ere  long 
Ordain  d  to  grace  his  native  isle 

With  her  sublimest  song. 

Who  then  but  must  conceive  disdain, 

Hearing  the  deed  unblcst 
Of  wretches  who  have  dared  profane 

His  dread  sepulchral  rest  1 

111  fare  the  hands  that  heaVed  the  stones  ) 

Where  Milton's  ashes  lay, 
That  trembled  not  to  grasp  his  bones 

And  steal  his  dust  away  ! 

0  ill  requited  bard !  neglect 
Thy  living  worth  repaid, 

And  blind  idolatrous  respect 
As  much  affronts  thee  dead. 

August,  1700. 

•  Nominally  by  Robert  Heron,  Esq.,  but  supposed  to 
hare  bt'cn  written  by  John  Pliikfrton.    ^\o.    n85. 

t  The  Imuic*  of  Milton,  who  liea  burled  in  Crippleorate 
chim-h,  were  di"inlerre<l ;  a  pamphlet  by  I.e  Novc  was 
publi  «hrd  ot  the  lime,  giving  an  account  of  what  appeared 
on  opening  his  coffin. 

1  FofKiiAn  ct  nt»j*lrf>s»  ducat  de  ranrmore  vultiia, 
Neclena  nut  Puphla  myrli  aut  PariuiHside  hiuri 
Fronde  comas— At  ego  socura  pace  quiescam. 

Milton  in  .Manso. 

4  Cowpcr,  no  doubt,  had  In  hiR  memory  the  lines  sold 
to  DSTO  been  written  by  ShnkMpeure  on  his  tomb : 

**  Oood  friond,  for  Jettin*  imlie  forbear 
To  diff  the  du!»t  lnrl«»i*e(l  ht-re. 
Bleat  bo  tho  man  that  iipnreM  th*'f>o  atones, 
And  curat  b«  be  ibot  moved  my  bonea.*^ 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  BULL. 


Mt  dear  friend, 


June  33, 1782. 


If  reading  verse  be  your  delight, 
*Tis  mine  as  much,  or  more,  to  write ; 
But  what  we  would,  so  weak  is  man, 
Lies  oft  remote  from  what  we  can. 
For  instance,  at  this  veiy  time 
I  feel  a  wish  by  cheerful  rhyme 
To  soothe  my  friend,  and,  had  I  power, 
To  cheat  him  of  an  anxious  hour; 
Not  meaning  (for  I  must  confess, 
It  were  but  folly  to  suppress) 
His  pleasure,  or  his  good  alone, 
Bilit  squinting  partly  at  my  own. 
But  though  me  sun  is  flaming  high 
In  the  centre  of  yon  arch,  the  sky, 
And  he  had  once  (and  who  but  he  1) 
The  name  for  setting  genius  free. 
Yet  whether  poets  of  past  days 
Yielded  him  undeserved  praise, 
And  he  by  no  uncommon  lot 
Was  famed  for  virtues  he  had  not ; 
Or  whether,  which  is  like  enough, 
His  Highness  may  have  taken  huff, 
So  seldom  sought  with  invocation, 
Since  it  has  been  the  reigning  fashion 
To  disregard  his  inspiration, 
I  seem  no  brighter  in  my  wits, 
For  all  the  radiance  he  emits, 
Than  if  I  saw,  through  midnight  vapor, 
The  glimmering  of  a  farthing  taper. 
Oh  for  a  succeuaneum,  then, 
To  accelerate  a  creeping  pen ! 
Oh  for  a  ready  succedaneum, 
Q,uod  caput,  cerebrum,  et  cranium 
Pondere  liberet  exoso, 
Et  morbo  jam  caliginoso ! 
'Tis  here ;  this  oval  box  well  fill'd 
With  best  tobacco,  finely  mill'd, 
Beats  all  Anticyra's  pretences 
To  dbengage  the  encumber'd  senses 
Oh  Nymph  of  transatlantic  fame, 
Where'er  thine  haunt,  whate'er  thy  name. 
Whether  reposing  on  the  side 
Of  Oroonoquo's  spacious  tide, 
Or  listening  with  delight  not  small 
To  Niagara's  distant  fall, 
'Tis  thine  to  cherish  and  to  feed 
The  pungent  nose-re fireshing  weed 
Which,  whether  pulverized  it  gain 
A  speedy  passage  to  the  brain, 
Or  whether,  touch'd  with  fire,  it  rise 
In  circling  eddies  to  the  skies. 
Does  thought  more  quicken  and  refine 
Than  all  the  breath  of  all  the  Nine — 
Forgive  the  bard,  if  bard  he  be. 
Who  once  too  wantonly  made  fi:ee. 
To  touch  with  a  satiric  wipe 
That  sjrmbol  of  thy  power,  the  pipe ; 
So  may  no  blight  infest  thy  plains. 
And  no  unseasonable  rains; 
And  so  may  smiling  peace  once  more 
Visit  America's  saclsaore; 
And  thou,  secure  from  all  alarms, 
Of  thundering  drums  and  glittering  arms. 
Rove  unconfined  beneath  the  shade 
Thy  wide  expanded  leaves  have  made; 
So  may  thy  votaries  increase. 
And  fumigation  never  cease. 
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May  Newton  with  renew'd  delights 
Perfonn  thine  odoriferous  rites, 
While  clouds  of  incense  half  dirine 
Involve  thy  disappearing  shrine ; 
And  so  may  smoke-inhalinff  Boll 
Be  always  filling,  never  fhUl 


EPITAPH  ON  MRS.  M.  HIGOINS, 

OP  WESTON. 

Laurels  may  flourish  round  the  conqueror's 

tomb, 
But  hapfHest  they  who  win  the  world  to  come : 
Believers  have  a  silent  field  to  fight. 
And  their  exploits  are  veil'd  firom  human  sight. 
They  in  some  nook,  where  little  known  they 

dwell, 
Kneel,  pray  in  faith,  and  rout  the  hosts  of  hell ; 
Eternal  triumphs  crown  their  toils  divine. 
And  all  those  triumphs,  Mary,  now  are  thine. 
1791. 


SONNET  TO  A  YOUNG  LADY  ON  HER 
BIRTH-DAY. 

Deem  not,  sweet  rose,  that  bloom'st  'midst  many 

a  thorn, 
Thy  friend,  tho'  to  a  cloister's  shade  consi^'d, 
Can  e'er  forget  the  charms  he  left  behind. 
Or  pass  unheeded  this  auspicious  mom ! 
In  nappier  days  to  brighter  prospects  bom, 
O  tell  tny  thoughtless  sex,  tne  virtuous  mind, 
Like  thee,  content  in  every  state  may  find, 
And  look  on  Folly's  ptigeantry  with  scorn. 
To  steer  with  nicest  art  betwixt  th'  extreme 
Of  idle  mirth,  and  affectation  coy ; 
To  blend  good  sense  with  elegance  and  ease; 
To  bid  A  miction 's  eye  no  longer  stream; 
Is  thine ;  best  sift,  the  unfailing  source  of  joy, 
The  guide  to  pleasures  which  can  never  cease ! 


ON  A  MISTAKE  IN  HIS  TRANSLATION 

OP  HOMER, 

CowpER  had  sinn'd  with  some  excuse. 

If.  bound  in  rhyming  tethers, 
He  had  committed  this  abuse 

Of  changing  ewes  for  wethers  ;♦ 

But.  male  for  female  is  a  trope, 

Or  rather  bold  misnomer. 
That  would  have  startled  even  Pope, 

When  he  translated  Homer. 


ON  THE  BENEFIT  RECEIVED  BY  HIS 
MAJESTY.  FROM  SEA-BATHING  IN 
THE  YEAR  1789. 

O  SOVEREIGN  of  an  isle  renown'd 

For  undisputed  sway, 
Wherever  o'er  yon  gulf  profound 

Her  navies  wing  their  way. 

*  I  have  beard  abont  my  wether  mntton  from  virions 
qnartere.  It  was  a  blunder  hardly  pardonable  in  a  man 
who  has  lived  amid  fields  aod  meMlowa,  graxed  bjBheep> 


With  juster  claims  she  builds  al  length 

Her  empire  on  the  sea. 
And  well  may  boast  the  waves  her  fltreagth. 

Which  strength  restored  to  thee. 


ADDRESSED  TO  MISS ON  READING 

THE  PRAYER  FOR  INDIFFERENCE.* 

And  dwells  there  in  a  female  heart, 
By  bounteous  Heaven  designed. 

The  choicest  raptures  to  impart, 
To  feel  the  most  refined — 

Dwells  there  a  wish  in  such  a  breast 

Its  nature  to  forego. 
To  smother  in  ignoble  rest 

At  once  both  bliss  and  woe ! 

Far  be  the  thought,  and  &r  the  strain. 

Which  breathes  the  low  desire. 
How  sweet  so'er  the  verse  complain, 

Though  Phoebus  string  the  lyre. 

Come,  then,  fair  maid,  (in  nature  wise,) 

Who,  knowing  them,  can  tell 
From  generous  83rmpathy  what  joys 

The  glowing  bosom  swell : 

Injustice  to  the  various  powers 

Of  pleasing,  which  you  share. 
Join  me,  amid  your  silent  hours, 

To  form  the  better  prayer. 

With  lenient  balm  my  Oberon  hence 

To  fairy  land  be  driven, 
With  every  herb  that  blunts  the  sense 

Mankind  received  firom  heaven. 

Oh !  if  my  sovereign  Author  please. 

Far  be  it  from  my  fate 
To  tive  unblessed  in  torpid  ease. 

And  sliunber  on  in  state ; 

"  Each  tender  tie  of  life  defied. 
Whence  social  pleasures  spring. 
Unmoved  with  all  the  world  beaue, 
A  sohtary  thing — " 

Some  Alpine  mountain,  wrapt  in  snow, 
Tbus  braves  the  whirling  blast. 

Eternal  winter  doomed  to  know, 
No  genial  spring  to  taste. 

In  vain  warm  suns  their  influence  shed. 

The  zephyrs  sport  in  vain. 
He  rears  onchan^d  his  barren  head. 

Whilst  beauty  decks  the  plain. 

What  though  in  scaly  armor  dressed, 

Indifference  may  repel 
The  shafts  of  wo — in  such  a  breast 

No  joy  can  ever  dwelL 

'Tis  woven  in  the  world's  great  plan, 
And  fix'd  by  heaven  s  decree, 

almost  the«e  thirty  years.  I  have  aeoordiiBcly  «atlrisi» 
myself  in  two  stanxas,  which  I  oompoaed  last  ni^it,  whUs 
I  lar  awake,  tormented  with  pain,  and  well  dowd  wtth 
fauidanam.  If  you  And  them  not  very  brilUaalttberelbrai) 
you  will  know  how  to  account  for  %L—LHl€r  t»  Mitfk 
urn,  Esq.,  dated  April  15, 17!H. 

*  Fur  Mrs.  Greville*8  Ode,  aoe  janmmst  lUgigttr^  roL  v. 
p.  908. 
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That  all  the  true  delights  of  man 
Should  spring  from  syoapathy. 

*Tis  nature  bids,  and  whilst  the  laws 

Of  nature  we  retain, 
Our  self-approving  bosom  draws 

A  pleasure  from  its  pain. 

Thus  grief  itself  has  comforts  dear 

The  sordid  never  know  ; 
And  ecstacy  attends  the  tear 

When  virtue  bids  it  flow. 

For,  when  it  streams  from  that  pure  source, 
No  bribes  the  heart  can  win     ; 

To  check,  or  alter  from  its  course, 
The  luxury  within. 

Peace  to  the  phlegm  of  sullen  elves, 

Who,  if  from  labor  eased, 
Extend  no  care  beyond  themselves, 

Unpleasing  and  unpleased. 

Let  no  low  thought  suggest  the  prayer, 

Oh !  grant,  kind  Heaven,  to  me, 
Long  as  I  draw  ethereal  air, 
^  Sweet  Sensibility  1 

Where'er  the  heavenly  njrmph  is  seen. 

With  lustre-beaming  eye, 
A  train,  attendant  on  their  queen, 

(Her  rosy  chorus)  fly ; 

The  jocund  loves  in  H^en*s  band. 

With  torches  ever  bright, 
And  generous  friendship,  hand  in  hand 

Wi3i  pity's  wat'ry  sight. 

The  gentler  virtues  too  are  join'd 

In  youth  immortal  warm ; 
The  soft  relations,  which,  combined, 

Give  life  her  eveiy  charm. 

The  arts  come  smiUn?  in  the  close, 

And  lend  celestial  nre; 
The  marble  breathes,  the  canvas  glows, 

The  muses  sweep  the  lyre. 

"  Still  may  my  melting  bosom  cleave 

To  suffering  not  my  own, 
And  still  the  sigh  responsive  heave 

Where'er  is  heard  a  groan. 

**  So  pity  shall  take  virtue's  part, 

Her  natural  ally, 
And  fashioning  my  soflen'd  heart, 

Prepare  it  for  the  sky." 

This  artless  vow  may  Heaven  receive, 

And  you.  fond  maid,  approve: 
So  may  your  guiding  angel  give 

Whate'er  you  wish  or  love! 

So  may  the  rosy-finger'd  hours 

Lead  on  the  various  year. 
And  every  joy,  which  now  is  yours. 

Extend  a  larger  sphere  ! 

And  suns  to  come,  as  round  they  wheel, 

Your  golden  moments  bless 
With  all  a  tender  heart  can  feel, 

Or  lively  fancy  guess ! 

vm. 


FROM 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  REV.  MR.  NEWTON, 

LATE  RECTOR  OP  ST.  MART  WOOLNOTH, 

Says  the  pipe  to  the  snuff-box,  I  can't  understand 
What  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  see  in  your  face. 

That  you  are  in  fashion  all  over  the  land, 
And  1  am  so  much  fallen  into  disgrace. 

Do  but  see  what  a  pretty  contemplative  air 
1  give  to  the  company — pray  do  but  note  'em — 

You  would  think  that  the  wise  men  of  Greece 

were  all  there,  [of  Gotham. 

Or  at  least  would  suppose  them  the  wise  men 

My  breath  is  as  sweet  as  the  breath  of  blown 

roses, 

While  you  are  a  nuisance  where'er  you  appear; 

There  is  nothing  but  snivelling  and  blowing  of 

noses,  [hear. 

Such  a  noise  as  turns  any  man's  stomach  to 

Then,  lifting  his  lid  in  a  delicate  way,  [gaging. 
And  opening  hb  mouth  with  a  smUe  quite  en- 

The  bo  I  in  reply  was  heard  plainly  to  say, 
What  a  silly  dispute  is  this  we  are  waging  ! 

If  you  have  a  little  of  merit  to  claim,  [weed. 
You  may  thank  the  sweet-smelling  Viiginian 

And  1,  if  I  seem  to  deserve  any  blame, 
The  before-mentioned  drug  in  apology  plead. 

Thus  neither  the  praise  nor  the  blame  is  our  own, 
No  room  for  a  sneer,  much  less  a  cachinnus, 

We  are  vehicles,  not  of  tobacco  alone,  [in  us. 
But  of  anything  else  they  may  choose  to  put 


THE  PLATTING  MILL. 

AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

When  a  bar  of  pure  silver  or  ingot  of  gold 
Is  sent  to  be  flatted  or  wrought  into  length. 
It  is  pass'd  between  cylinders  often,  and  roU'd 
In  an  engine  of  utmost  mechanical  strength. 

Thus  tortured  and  squeezed,  at  last  it  appears 
Like  a  loose  heap  of  ribbon,  of  glittering  show. 
Like  music  it  tinkles  and  rings  in  your  ears, 
And,  warm'd  by  the  pressure,  is  all  in  a  glow. 

This  process  achiev'd,  it  is  doom'd  to  sustain 
The  taump  after  thump  of  a  gold-beater's  mallet, 
And  at  last  is  of  service  in  sickness  or  pain 
To  cover  a  pill  for  a  delicate  palate. 

Alas  for  the  poet !  who  dares  undertake 

To  urge  reformation  of  national  ill — 

His  head  and  his  heart  are  both  likely  to  ache 

With  the  double  employment  of  mallet  and  mill 

If  he  wish  to  instruct,  he  must  learn  to  deUght, 
Smooth,  ductile,  and  even  his  fancy  must  flow. 
Must  tinkle  and  glitter  like  gold  to  the  sight, 
And  catch  in  its  progress  a  sensible  glow. 

After  all  he  mu8t  beat  it  as  thin  and  as  fine 
As  the  leaf  that  en  folds  what  an  invalid  swallows , 
For  truth  is  unwelcome,  however  divine, 
And  unless  you  adorn  it,  a  nausea  follows. 
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EPITAPH   ON   A   FREE    BUT   TAME 
REDBREAST, 

A   FAVORITE   OP   MISS   SALLT   HURDI8. 

These  are  DOt  dewdrops,  these  are  tean, 

And  tears  by  Sally  sned 
For  absent  Robin,  who  she  fearB, 

With  too  much  cause,  is  dead. 

One  mom  he  came  not  to  her  hand 

As  he  was  wont  to  come. 
And,  on  her  finger  perch'd,  to  rtand 

Picking  his  breakfast-crumb. 

Alarm'd,  she  call'd  him,  and  perplex'd 

She  souffht  him,  but  in  vain — 
That  day  he  came  not,  nor  the  next, 

Nor  ever  came  again. 

She  therefore  raised  him  here  a  t<Mnb, 
Though  where  he  fell,  or  how, 

None  knows,  so  secret  was  his  docun, 
Nor  where  he  moulders  now. 

Had  half  a  score  of  coxcombs  died 

In  social  Robin's  stead, 
Poor  Sallv's  tears  had  soon  been  dried, 

Or  haply  never  shed. 

But  Bob  was  neither  rudely  bold 

Nor  spiritlessly  tame ; 
Nor  was,  like  theirs,  his  boeom  cold. 

But  always  in  a  dame. 

March,  179S. 


SONNET, 

ADDRESSED  TO   WILLIAM   HAYLET,   ESO. 

Hatley — thy  tenderness  fraternal  shown 
In  our  first  interview,  delightful  guest ! 
To  Maiy,  and  me  for  her  dear  saKe  distress'd, 

Such  as  it  is,  has  made  my  heart  thy  own. 

Though    heedless   now   of  new   engagements 
ffrown; 
For  threescore  winters  make  a  wintry  breast, 
And  I  had  purposed  ne'er  to  go  in  quest 

Of  friendship  more,  except  with  Grod  alone. 
But  thou  nast  won  me  ;  nor  is  Grod  my  foe, 

Who,  ere  this  last  afflictive  scene  began, 
Sent  thee  to  mitigate  the  dreadful  blow. 
My  brother,  by  whose  sympathy  I  know 

Thy  true  deserts  infalhbly  to  scan, 

Not  more  to  admire  the  bard  than  love  the  man. 
Jane  2, 1792. 


AN  EPITAPH. 

Herb  lies  one  who  never  drew 
Blood  himself,  yet  many  slew ; 
Gave  the  ffun  its  aim,  and  figure 
Made  in  field,  yet  ne'er  puil'd  trigger. 
Armed  men  have  gladly  made 
Him  their  guide,  and  tum  obey'd ; 
At  his  signified  desire 
Would  advance,  present,  and  fire — 
Stout  he  was  and  lar^e  of  limb, 
Scores  have  fied  at  sight  of  him ! 
And  to  all  this  fame  he  rose 
Only  following  his  nose. 
Neptune  was  he  call'd.  not  he 
Who  controls  the  boisterous  sea, 


But  of  hamier  command, 
Neptune  ol  the  farrow'd  land ; 
And.  your  wonder  vain  to  aborten, 
Pointer  to  Sir  John  Throckmorton. 


1793. 


ON  RECEIVING  HAYLEY'S  PICTURE. 

In  language  warm  as  could  be  breathed  or  penn*4 
Thy  picture  speaks  the  original,  my  firieo<i,   . 
Not  by  those  looks  that  indicate  thy  mind — 
They  only  speak  thee  friend  of  all  mankind  ^ 
Expression  nere  more  soothing  still  I  see. 
That  friend  of  all  a  partial  finend  to  me. 

January,  1793. 


ON  A  PLANT  OF  VIRGIN'S  BOWER. 

DESIGNED  TO   COVEB   A  GARDKN-ftCAT. 

Tbriye,  gentle  plant !  and  weave  a  bower 

For  Mary  and  for  me. 
And  deck  with  many  a  splendid  flower, 

Thy  foUage  large  and  free. 

Thou  camest  from  Eartham,  and  wilt  akMe 

(If  truly  I  divine) 
Some  future  day  the  ilhwtzioas  head 

Of  him  who  made  thee  mine. 

Should  Daphne  show  a  jeakms  frown 

.4jid  envy  seize  the  bay, 
Affirming  none  so  fit  to  crown 

Such  honor'd  brows  as  th^, 

Thy  cause  with  seal  we  shall  defend. 

And  with  convincing  power ; 
For  why  should  not  the  virgin's  friend 

Be  crown'd  with  virgin's  Dowerl 
Spring  of  1793. 


ON  RECEIVING  HEYNES  VIRGIL 

FROM  MR.  HATLCT. 

I  SHOULD  have  deem'd  it  once  an  eflbit  vain 
To  sweeten  more  sweet  Maro  s  matchleaa  stnum. 
But  from  that  error  now  behold  me  free. 
Since  I  received  him  as  a  gift  from  thee. 


STANZAS. 

ADDRESSED  TO  LAD7  HESKETB,  BT  A  LADT, 

In  returning  «  P«rm  of  Mr.  Oncfer'ty  l«nt  U  tJu  Wriur^ 
0%  condition  the  thomid  neitJUr  sk^m  it  mmr  t*k€  €  ttff.. 

What  wonder!  if  my  wavering  hand 

Had  dared  to  disobey. 
When  Hesketh  gave  a  haish  comman*!. 

And  Cowper  led  astray. 

Then  take  this  tempting  gift  of  thine. 

By  pen  uncopied  yet ! 
But  canst  thou  Memoiy  confine, 

Or  teach  me  to  forget  ? 

More  lasting  than  the  touch  of  ait. 

Her  characters  remain ; 
When  written  by  a  feeling  heart 

On  tablets  of  the  brain. 
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COWPER»S  REPLY. 

To  be  remember'd  thus  is  fkme, 

And  in  the  first  degree; 
And  did  the  few,  like  her,  the  same, 

The  press  might  rest  for  me. 

So  Homer,  in  the  memory  stor'd 
Of  many  a  Grecian  belle, 

Was  once  preserved — a  richer  hoard, 
Bat  never  lodged  so  well. 


LINES  ADDRESSED  TO  MISS  THEODORA 
JANE  COWPER. 

William  was  once  a  bashful  youth, 

His  modesty  was  such, 
That  one  might  say,  to  say  the  truth, 

He  rather  had  too  much. 

Some  said  that  it  was  want  of  sense, 

And  others,  want  of  spirit, 
(So  blest  a  thing  is  impudence,^ 

While  others  could  not  bear  it. 

But  some  a  different  notion  had, 

And  at  each  other  winking, 
Observed,  that  though  he  little  said, 

He  paid  it  off  with  thinkiiig. 

Howe'er,  it  happen 'd,  by  degrees. 

He  mended,  and  grew  better, 
In  company  grew  more  at  ease, 

And  dress'd  a  little  smarter ; 

Nay,  now  and  then,  could  look  quite  gay. 

As  other  people  do ; 
And  sometimes  said,  or  tried  to  say, 
^  A  witty  thing  or  so. 

He  eyed  the  women,  and  made  free 

To  comment  on  their  shapes, 
So  that  there  was,  or  seem'd  to  be. 

No  fear  of  a  relapse. 

The  women  said,  who  thought  him  rough, 

But  now  no  longer  foolish, 
"  The  creature  might  do  well  enough, 

But  wants  a  deal  of  polish." 

At  length  improved  from  head  to  heel, 

'Twas  scarce  too  much  to  say, 
No  dancing  beau  was  so  genteel. 

Or  half  so  degage. 

Now  that  a  miracle  so  strange 

May  not  in  vain  be  shown, 
Let  the  dear  maid  who  wrought  the  change 

E'en  claim  him  for  her  own ! 


TO  THE  SAME. 

How  quick  the  change  from  joy  to  wo. 
How  cncquer'd  is  our  lot  below ! 
Seldom  we  view  the  prospect  fair ; 
Dark  clouds  of  sorrow,  pain,  and  care, 
(Some  pleasing  intervals  between,) 
Scowl  over  more  than  half  the  scene. 
La«t  week  with  Delia.  «rentle  maid  ! 
Far  hence  in  happier  fields  I  strayed. 


Five  suns  successive  rose  and  set, 
And  saw  no  monarch  in  his  state, 
Wrapt  in  the  blaze  of  majesty. 
So  free  from  every  care  as  L 
Next  day  the  scene  was  overcast— 
Such  day  till  then  I  never  pass'd, — 
For  on  that  day,  relentless  fate ! 
Delia  and  I  must  separate. 
Yet  ere  we  look'd  our  last  farewell, 
From  her  dear  lips  this  comfort  fell, — 
"  Fear  not  that  time,  where'er  we  rove, 
Or  absence,  shall  abate  my  love." 


LINES  ON  A  SLEEPING  INFANT. 

Sweet  babe !  whose  image  here  exprest'd 
Does  thy  peaceful  slumoers  show ; 

Guilt  or  fear,  to  break  thy  rest. 
Never  did  thy  spirit  know. 

Soothing  slumbers!  soft  repose, 
Such  as  mock  the  painter's  skill. 

Such  as  innocence  bestows. 
Harmless  infant !  lull  thee  stilL 


LINES. 

Or  !  to  some  distant  scene,  a  willing  exile 
From  the  wild  roar  of  this  busy  world. 
Were  it  my  fate  with  Delia  to  retire. 
With  her  to  wander  through  the  sylvan  shade. 
Each  morn,  or  o'er  the  moss-embrowned  turf, 
Where,  blest  as  the  prime  parents  of  mankind 
In  their  own  Eden,  we  would  envy  none. 
But,  greatly  pitying  whom  the  world  calls  happy. 
Gently  spin  out  the  silken  thread  of  life  t 


INSCRIPTION  FOR  A  MOSS-HOUSE  IN 
THE  SHRUBBERY  AT  WESTON. 

Here,  firee  from  riot's  hated  noise, 
Be  mine,  ye  calmer,  purer  joys, 

A  book  or  friend  bestows ; 
Far  from  the  storms  that  shake  the  great. 
Contentment's  gale  shall  fan  my  seat, 

And  sweeten  my  repose. 


LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  SIR  WILLIAM 

RUSSEL. 

Doom'd,  as  I  am,  in  solitude  to  waste 
The  present  moments,  and  regret  the  past; 
Depnyed  of  every  joy  I  valued  most, 
My  friend  torn  from  me,  and  my  mistress  lost ; 
Call  not  this  gloom  I  wear,  this  anxious  mein. 
The  dull  effect  of  humor,  or  of  spleen ! 
Still,  still,  I  mourn,  with  each  returning  day, 
Him*  snatchM  by  fate  in  early  youth  away ; 
And  her — thro'  tedious  years  of  doubt  and  pain, 
Fix'd  in  her  choice,  and  faithful — but  in  vain ! 
O  prone  to  pity,  generous,  and  sincere, 
whose  eye  ne  er  yet  refus'd  the  wretch  a  tear; 
Whose  heart  the  real  claim  of  friendship  knowi 
Nor  thinks  a  lover's  are  but  fancied  woes ; 

*  Sir  WUlism  Russel,  the  favorite  friend  of  the  jowaa 
pocl. 
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See  me — ere  yet  my  destm'd  coarse  half  done, 
Cast  forth  a  wand'rer  on  a  world  unknown ! 
See  me  neglected  on  the  world  s  rude  coast, 
Each  dear  companion  of  my  voyage  lost ! 
Nor  ask  why  cloods  of  sorrow  shade  my  brow. 
And  ready  tears  wait  only  leave  to  flow ! 
Why  all  that  soothes  a  heart  from  anguish  free, 
All  that  delights  the  hapj^ — palls  wiui  me ! 


ON  THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  F^SH. 

Cocoa-nut  naught. 
Fish  too  dear. 
None  must  be  bought 
For  us  that  are  here : 

No  lobster  on  earth. 
That  ever  I  saw, 
To  me  would  be  worth 
Sixpence  a  claw. 

So.  dear  madam,  wait 
Till  fish  can  be  got 
At  a  reasonable  rate, 
Whether  lobster  or  not ; 

Till  the  French  and  the  Dutch 
Have  quitted  the  seas, 
And  then  send  as  much 
And  as  oft  as  you  please. 


TO  MRS.  NEWTON. 

A  NOBLE  theme  demands  a  noble  verse, 
In  such  I  thank  you  for  your  fine  oysters. 
The  barrel  was  magnificently  lar^e, 
But,  being  sent  to  Olney  at  free  diarge, 
Was  not  inserted  in  the  driver's  list, 
And  therefore  overlooked,  forgot,  or  miss'd ; 
For,  when  the  messenger  whom  we  despatched 
Inquired  for  oysters,  Hob  his  noddle  scratch'd ; 
Denying  that  his  wagon  or  his  wain 
Did  any  such  commcMity  contain. 
In  consequence  of  which,  your  welcome  boon 
Did  not  arrive  till  yesterday  at  noon ; 
In  consequence  of  which  some  chanc'd  to  die, 
And  some,  though  very  sweet,  were  very  dry. 
Now  Madam  says,  (and  what  she  says  must  still 
Deserve  attention,  say  she  what  she  will,) 
That  what  we  call  the  diligence,  be-case 
It  goes  to  London  with  a  swifter  pace, 
Would  better  suit  the  carriage  of  your  gift, 
Returning  downward  with  a  pace  as  swift ; 
And  therefore  recommends  it  with  this  aim — 
To  save  at  least  three  days, — ^the  price  the  same; 
For  though  it  will  not  carry  or  convey        [may. 
For  less  than  twelve  pence,  send  whate'er  you 
For  ovster  bred  upon  the  salt  sea-shore, 
Pack  cl  in  a  barrel,  they  will  charge  no  more. 

News  have  I  none  that  I  can  deign  to  write, 
Save  that  it  rain'd  prodigiously  last  night ; 
And  that  ourselves  were,  at  the  seventh  hour, 
Caught  in  the  first  beginning  of  the  show'r ; 
But  walking,  running,  and  with  much  ado, 
Got  home— just  time  enough  to  be  wet  through, 


Yet  both  are  well,  and,  wond'roos  to  be  lold. 
Soused  as  we  were,  we  yet  have  caught  no  eoU : 
And  wishing  just  the  same  good  hap  to  jotL, 
We  say,  gowl  Madam,  and  good  Sir,  adaea ' 


VERSES  PRINTED  BY  HIMSELF  ON  A 
FLOOD  AT  OLNEY. 

To  watch  the  storms,  and  hear  the  skj 
Give  all  our  almanacks  the  he ; 
To  shake  with  cold,  and  see  the  |dains 
In  autumn  drown 'd  with  wintry  rains; 
^Tis  thus  I  spend  my  moments  here. 
And  wish  myself  a  Dutch  mynheer ; 
I  then  should  have  no  need  of  wit; 
For  lumpish  Hollander  unfit ! 
Nor  should  I  then  repine  at  mud. 
Or  meadows  deluged  with  a  flood ; 
But  in  a  bo^  live  well  content. 
And  find  it  just  my  element ; 
Should  be  a  clod,  and  not  a  man ; 
Nor  wish  in  vain  for  Sister  Ann, 
With  charitable  aid  to  drag 
My  mind  out  of  its  proper  quag; 
Should  have  the  genius  of  a  boor, 
And  no  ambition  to  have  more. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HYMN. 

Hear,  Lord,  the  song  of  praise  and  praj  r. 

In  heaven,  thy  dwelling-place. 
From  infants,  made  the  pubUc  care, 

And  taught  to  seek  thy  feuce  i 

Thanks  for  thy  word,  and  fbr  thy  day, 

And  grant  us,  we  implore. 
Never  to  waste  in  sinful  play  •         ^ 

Thy  holy  sabbaths  more. 

Thanks  that  we  hear — but,  oh  *  impait 

To  each  desires  sincere, 
That  we  may  listen  with  our  heart, 

And  learn,  as  well  as  hear. 


ON  THE  RECEIPT  OP  A  HAMPER 
(in  the  manner  or  bomer.) 

The  straw-stuS^d  hamper  with  its  ruthless  stceJ 
He  open'd,  cutting  sheer  th'  inserted  cords 
Which  bound  the  lid   and   lip  secure.    Forth 

came 
The  rustling  package  first,  bright  straw  of  wheat. 
Or  oats,  or  oarley ;  next  a  bottle  green 
Throat-full,  clear  spirits  the  contents,  distiU'd 
Drop  after  drop  odorous,  by  the  art 
Of  the  fair  mother  of  his  friend — the  Rose. 


ON  THE  NEGLECT  OP  HOMER 

CocLD  Homer  come  himseIC  distressed  and  poor. 
And  tune  his  harp  at  Rhedicina  s  door, 
The  rich  old  vixen  would  exclaim,  (I  fear.) 
»  Begone !  no  tramper  gets  a  fitrthing  here.'' 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  REV.  JOHN  NEWTON. 


The  Rev.  John  Newton  has  formed  too 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  life  and  correspond- 
ence of  Cowper,  and  is  too  intimately  associ- 
ated with  his  endeared  name,  not  to  require  a 
brief  notice  of  the  leading  events  of  his  life, 
on  introducing  those  beautiful  Ohiey  Hymns 
which  were  written  by  Cowper.  Any  detailed 
statement  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  his  own 
memoir  of  himself,*  and  a  subsequent  one 
bv  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cecil  The  life  of  Newton 
abounds  with  the  most  extracArdinary  inci- 
dents, resembling  the  fictions  of  romance, 
rather  than  the  realities  of  common  life.  But 
the  hand  of  God  is  so  visible,  and  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  divine  grace  is  so  signally  dis- 
played amidst  the  most  daring  provocations, 
as  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
biographicjil  memoirs  ever  submitted  to  the 
public  eye. 

The  Rev.  John  Newton  was  born  in 
London  the  24th  of  July,  1726.  His  father 
was  master  of  a  ship  in  the  Mediterranean 
trade.  His  mother  was  a  pious  character; 
and  it  is  to  her  that  he  was  indebted,  in  his 
early  years,  for  those  religious  impressions 
which,  however  subsequently  weakened,  were 
probably  never  wholly  efl&ced.  Her  pre- 
mature death  deprived  him  of  this  excellent 
parent,  at  an  age  when  he  most  needed  her 
Buperintending  care.  When  he  was  eleven 
years  old  he  joined  his  father,  and  made  five 
voyages  with  him  to  the  Mediterranean. 
His  early  life  seems  to  present  a  mingled 
detail  of  religious  duties  and  declensions — 
relapses  into  sin,  accompanied  by  strong  con- 
victions of  his  guilt  and  danger — ^providential 
warnings,  which  roused  his  conscience  for  a 
time,  and  were  subsequently  forgotten ;  till 
at  length,  by  successive  instances  of  grieving 
God*3  Holy  Spirit,  he  sank  into  the  very 
depths  of  wickedness.  In  the  year  1712  he 
formed  an  attachment,  equalling-  in  degree 
all  that  the  writers  of  romiinoe  have  ima- 
gined; but  in  its  duration  unalterable.  In 
1743  he  was  impressed,  put  on  board  a  ten- 
der, from  which  he  was  released  by  the  exer- 
tions of  his  father,  and  soon  after  entered  the 
navy  as  a  midshipman.  Here  he  w;i8  seduced 
into  infidel  principles  by  one  of  his  compan- 

•  8e«  Tho  Life  of  the  Rer.  John  Newton,  wriiU»n  by 
hlmaelt;  in  «  sories  of  loiters  tuldroMed  to  the  R«v.  Mr. 
Haweit. 


ions,  who  in  a  violent  storm  was  swept  into 
eternity,  while  he  himself  was  mercifully 
spared.  Having  deserted  his  ship,  he  was 
overtaken,  kept  in  irons,  publicly  whipped* 
and  degraded  from  his  oflice.  He  now  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  thoughts, 
and  seemed  to  be  given  up  to  judicial  hard- 
ness, and  even  to  doubt  the  existence  of  a 
future  state  of  being. 

We  contemplate  this  period  of  nis  life  with 
awe  and  terror.  He  subsequently  engaged  in 
the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  where 
his  conduct  awakened,  even  among  the  slaves, 
emotions  of  alarm  and  astonishment.  In 
the  midst  of  this  daring  impiety,  Newton 
passed  through  every  successive  stage  of 
providential  dealings,  from  the  first  whisper  of 
conscience,  till  the  awful  catalogue  of  judg- 
ments seemed  to  be  utterly  expended.  Every- 
thing was  exhausted  save  the  long-suiferinff 
and  mercy  of  God.  His  guilt  was  equalled 
only  by  his  misery.  The  slave-trade  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  was  to  him  the  fit  memorial 
of  a  captivity  more  galling  in  its  character, 
more  terrible  in  its  consequences.  At  home, 
abroad,  on  the  mighty  deep,  or  on  foreign 
shores,  he  carried  with  him  the  marks  of  his 
servitude,  the  taint  of  his  corruption,  and  the 
visible  wrath  of  an  offended  God. 

The  divine  dealings  towards  the  children 
of  pious  parents  are  strongly  illustrated  in 
the  foregoing*  narrative.  \Ve  have  often  ob- 
served that  they  are  generally  the  subjects  of 
a  special  dispensation  whenever  they  become 
wanderers  from  God.  In  mercy  to  the  pray- 
ing parent,  as  well  as  to  the  erring  child,  he 
never  leaves  them  without  repeated  tokens 
of  his  displeasure  and  intimations  of  his  will. 
He  disappoints  their  hopes,  blights  their  pros- 
pects, and  brin;xs  upon  tliera  the  day  of  his 
wrathful  visitalioii.  ''^If  his  cfiildren  forsake 
my  law  aiid  WfiL'i  Tu>f  in  my  judgments ;  if 
Ihi'y  break  my  statnlrs^  and  k'^ty  not  my  cfmu 
mandminJs ;  then  will  I  visij  their  transgreS' 
sion  with  the  rod,  and  their  iniquity  with 
stripes.  Nevertheless^  my  loving-kindness  will 
I  not  utterly  take  from  him,  nor  suffer  my  faith' 
fulness  tofaiV     Psalm.  Ixxxix.  30 — 33. 

We  by  no  means  interpret  this  clause  as 
generally  conveying  the  assurance  that  the 
children  of  pious  parents  will  ultimately  be 
saved.    The  conclusion  would  be  too  ab- 
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solute,  and  seem  opposed  to  the  testimony 
of  facts.  But  we  nevertheless  believe  that 
the  prayers  and  instructions  of  a  godly  parent 
rise  up,  like  the  alms  of  Cornelius,  as  a  me- 
morial before  God;  and  that  early  impres- 
sions are  seldom  utterly  effaced.  They  pur- 
sue the  memory  amid  the  tumult  of  business, 
the  seductions  of  pleasure,  and  the  broad 
path  of  sin.  They  are  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  conscience  in  moments  of  pain,  depression, 
and  sorrow ;  till  at  lengh  the  cry  of  penitence 
often  bursts  from  the  overwhelmed  heart,  and 
the  last  accents  have  been  known  to  be  those 
of  prayer  and  praise. 

We  now  proceed  to  detail  the  particulars 
of  Newton's  conversion.  This  event  occurs 
on  his  return  homewards  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  when  the  ahip  is  overtaken  by  a  dread- 
ful storm,  and  death  seems  to  be  inevitable. 
We  extract  the  account  from  his  own  nar- 
rative. 

"  The  21st  of  March  is  a  day  much  to  be  re- 
membered by  me,  and  I  have  never  suffered 
it  to  pass  wholly  unnoticed  since  the  year 
1748.  On  that  Jay  the  Lord  sent  from  on 
high,  and  delivered  me  out  of  deep  waters.  I 
began  to  think  of  my  former  religious  profes- 
sions; the  extraordinary  turns  in  my  life; 
the  calls,  warnings,  and  deliverances  I  had 
met  with ;  the  licentious  course  of  my  con- 
versation, particularly  my  unparalleled  effron- 
tery in  making  the  gospel-history  the  constant 
subject  of  profane  ridicule.  I  thought,  allow- 
ing the  Scripture  premises,  there  never  was 
nor  could  be  such  a  sinner  as  myself;  and 
then,  comparing  the  advantages  I  had  broken 
through,  1  concluded  at  first,  that  my  sins 
were  to  great  to  be  forgiven.  The  Scripture 
likewise  seemed  to  say  the  same;  for  I  had 
formerly  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Bible, 
and  many  passages  upon  this  occasion  re- 
turned upon  my  memory,  particularly  those 
awful  passages,  Prov.  i.  24 — 31;  Heb.  vi. 
4 — 6 ;  and  2  Pet  ii.  20,  which  seemed  so 
exactly  to  suit  my  case  and  character  as  to 
bring  with  them  a  presumptive  proof  of  a 
divine  original.  Thus,  as  I  have  said,  I  waited 
with  fear  and  impatience  to  receive  my  in- 
evitable doom.  Yet,  though  I  had  thoughts 
of  this  kind,  they  were  exceedingly  faint  and 
disproportionate ;  it  was  not  till  long  after, 
(perhaps  several  years,)  till  I  had  gained 
some  clear  views  or  the  infinite  righteousness 
and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord,  that  I 
had  a  deep  and  strong  apprehension  of  my 
state  by  nature  and  practice  :  and,  perhaps, 
till  then  I  could  not  have  borne  the  sight 
When  I  saw,  beyond  all  probability,  there 
was  still  hope  of  respite,  ana  heard  about  six 
in  the  evening  that  tJie  ship  was  freed  from 
water,  there  arose  a  gleam  of  hope ;  I  thought 
I  saw  the  hand  of  God  displayed  in  our  favor. 
I  began  to  pray ;  I  could  not  utter  the  prayer 
of  faith ;  I  could  not  draw  near  to  a  recon- 


ciled God,  and  call  him  Father.     My  pom 
was  like  the  cry  of  the  ravens,  whieb  yiet  tbt 
Lord  does  not  disdain  to  hear.     I  now  be> 
gan  to  think  of  that  Jesus  whom  I  had  «o 
ofYen  derided.    I  recollected  the  parucubn 
of  his  life,  and  of  his  death  :  and  d«atb  far 
sins  not  his  (nvn,  but,  as  I  remeinb«f>esL  f«r 
the  sake  of  those  who  in  their  distress*  sftouid 
put  their  trust  in  Him.    And  now  f  chufiy 
wanted  evidence.  The  comfortle$«  t»nnciplrc 
of  infidelity  were  deeply  riveted,  ana  I  raibrr 
wished  than  believed  these  things  wen?  rtjl 
facts.    The  great  question  now  wiis^  bow  w 
obtain  failh  f    I  speak  not  of  an  appropm- 
ting  faith,  (of  which  I  then  knew  neitiier  the 
nature  nor  necessity,)  but  how  I  should  am 
an  assurance  that  the  Scriptures  werv  of  di- 
vine inspiration,  and  a  sufhcient  warrant  fat 
the  exercise  of  trust  and  hope  in  God.     On 
of  the  first  helps  I  received  (in  conse^^oeiwe 
of  a  determination  to  examine  the  New  IW 
tament  more  carefully)  was  from  Luke  xL  II 
I  had  been  sensible  that  to  profess  ftuth  ia 
Jesus  Christ,  when  in  reality  I  did  not  b^ 
lieve  his  history,  was  no  better  thmn  m  mock- 
ery of  a  heiirt-searching  God  :  but   here  I 
found  a  Spirit  spoken  of,  which  wats  to  b« 
communicated  to  those  who  ask  it     Upon 
this  I  reasoned  thus.    If  this  book  is  true, 
the  promise  in  this  passage  is  true  likewise. 
I  have  need  of  that  very  Spirit  by  which  tiw 
whole  was  written,  in  order  to  understand  il 
aright.    He  has  engaged  here  to  give  that 
Spirit  to  those  who  ask.    I  must,  therefore; 
pray  for  it ;  and  if  it  is  of  God,  he  will  maJcc 
good  his  own  word.    My  purposes  were 
strengthened  by  John  vii.  17.     i  condoded 
from  thence,  that  though  I  could  not  saj 
from  my  heart  that  I  believed  the  gospel  yet 
I  would  for  the  present  take  it  for  irranted 
and  that  by  studying  it  in  this  light  (  shooU 
be  more  and  more  confirmed  in  it     If  what 
I  am  writing  could  be  perused  by  our  mod- 
ern infidels,  they  would  say  (for  I  too  weO 
know  their  manner)  that  I  was  very  desirous 
to  persuade  myself  into  this  opinion.     I  con- 
fess I  was ;  and  so  would  they  be,  if  the  Lord 
should  show  them,  as  he  was  pleased  io 
show  me  at  that  time,  the  absolute  necesatf 
of  some  expedient  to  interpose  between  a 
righteous  God  and  a  sinful  soul,     fpon  the 
gospel  scheme  I  saw  at  least  a  peradventore 
of  hope,  but  on  every  other  side  I  was  snr- 
rounded  with  black  unfathomable  despair.** 
Alluding  to  the  means  which  he  enjovfdat 
this  eventriil  period,  for  acquiring  spiritoil 
light  and  knowledge,  he  observee,  **As  to 
books,  T  had  a  New  Testament  Stanhope,  and 
a  volume  of  Bishop  Beveridge^s  Sermone.  oot 
of  which,  upon  our  Lord's  oassion,  affected  mt 
much.    In  perusing  the  New  Testament  I 
was  struck  with  several  passages,  paftu:iilai<y 
that  of  the  fig-tree,  Luke  xiii. ;  the  case  sc 

*  See  "^LifiB  of  Newton,**  preftxed  to  hit 
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St  Paul,  1  Tim.  i. ;  bat  particularly  the  prodigal, 
Luke  XV. — a  case  I  thought  liad  never  been  so 
clearly  exemplified  as  by  myself.  And  then 
the  goodness  of  the  father  m  receiving,  nay, 
in  running  to  meet  such  a  son,  and  this  in- 
tended only  to  illustrate  the  Lord^s  goodness 
to  returning  sinners ;  this  ^ned  upon  me.  I 
continued  much  in  prayer;  I  saw  that  the  Lord 
had  interposed  so  far  to  save  me ;  and  1  hoped 
he  would  do  more.  The  outward  circumstan- 
ces helped  in  this  place  to  make  me  still  more 
serious  and  earnest  in  crying  to  Him  who 
alone  could  relieve  me;  and  sometimes  I 
thought  1  could  be  content  to  die  even  for 
want  of  food,  if  I  might  but  die  a  believer. 
Thus  far  I  was  answered,  that  before  we  ar- 
rived in  Ireland  I  had  a  satisfactory  evidence 
in  my  own  mind  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel, 
as  considered  in  itself,  and  its  exact  suitable- 
ness to  answer  all  my  needs.  I  saw  that,  by 
the  way  there  pointed  out,  God  might  declare, 
not  his  mercy  only,  but  his  justice  also,  in  the 
pardon  of  sin,  on  account  of  the  obedience 
and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  stood  in 
need  of  an  Almighty  Saviour,  and  such  a  one 
I  found  describe  m  the  New  Testament 
Thus  far  the  Lord  had  wrought  a  marvellous 
thing.  I  was  no  longer  an  infidel.  I  heartily 
renounced  my  former  profaneness;  I  had 
taken  up  some  right  notions ;  was  seriously 
dii^posed,  and  sincerely  touched  with  a  sense 
of  the  undeserved  mercy  I  had  received,  in 
being  brought  safe  through  so  many  dan- 
g<*rs.  I  was  sorry  for  my  past  misspent  life, 
and  purposed  an  immediate  reformation  ;  I 
was  quite  freed  from  the  habit  of  swearing, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  deeply  rooted  in 
me  as  a  second  nature.  Thus,  to  all  appear- 
ance, I  was  a  new  man.  But  though  I  cannot 
doubt  that  this  change,  so  far  as  it  prevailed, 
was  wrought  by  the  Spirit  and  power  of  God ; 
yet  still  I  was  greatly  deficient  in  many  re- 
spects. I  was,  in  some  degree,  affected  with 
a  sense  of  my  more  enormous  sins,  but  I  was 
little  aware  of  the  innate  evils  of  my  heart 
I  had  no  apprehension  of  the  spirituality  and 
extent  of  the  law  of  God.  The  hidden  life 
of  a  Christian,  as  it  consists  in  communion 
with  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  continual  de- 
pendence on  him  for  hourly  supplies  of  wis- 
dom, strength,  and  comfort,  was  a  mystery, 
of  which  I  had  as  yet  no  knowledge.  I  ac- 
knowledged the  Lord's  mercy  in  pardoning 
what  was  past,  but  depended  chiefly  upon  my 
own  resolution  to  do  better  for  the  time  to 
come.  I  had  no  Christian  friend  or  faithful 
toinif^ter  to  advise  me  that  my  strength  was  no 
more  than  my  righteousness :  and  though  I 
soon  began  to  inquire  for  serious  books,  yet, 
Dot  having  spiritual  discernment,  I  frequently 
made  a  wrong  choice ;  and  I  was  not  brought 
in  the  way  of  evangelical  preaching  or  conver- 
sation, (except  a  few  times,  when  I  heard  but 
understood  not,)  for  six  years  afler  this  period. 


Those  things  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  discover 
to  me  gradually.  I  learned  them  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,  by  my  own  painful  experi- 
ence, at  a  distance  fVom  the  common  means 
and  ordinances,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  same 
course  of  evil  company,  and  bad  examples,  as 
I  had  been  conversant  with  for  some  time. 
From  this  period  J  could  ilo  more  make  a  mock 
at  sin,  or  jest  with  holy  things :  I  no  more 
questioned  the  truth  of  Scripture,  or  lost  a 
sense  of  the  rebukes  of  conscience.  There- 
fore I  consider  this  as  the  beginning  of  my 
return  to  God,  or  rather  of  his  return  to  me ; 
but  I  cannot  consider  myself  to  have  been  a 
believer  (in  the  full  sense  of  the  word)  till  a 
considerable  time  afterwards."* 

Progressive  conversions  seem  to  be  most 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  nature;  and 
though  we  by  no  means  question  the  reality 
of  instantaneous  conversions,  or  consider  that 
the  grace  of  God  is  limited  either  to  time, 
manner  or  degree ;  yet  we  have  generally  ob- 
served that  they  partake  too  much  of  a  spirit 
of  excitement  to  form  a  sure  and  safe  test 
The  excitement  of  the  senses  is  a  dangerous 
ingredient  in  holy  things,  because  they  are 
equally  susceptible  of  opposite  impressions. 
Those  conversions  ultimately  prove  most 
solid  and  abiding,  where  the  understanding  is 
enlightened,  the  conscience  roused,  and  the 
will  subdued  by  the  simultaneous  energy  and 
power  tliat  moves  and  purifies  the  feelings 
and  affections  of  the  heart 

But  in  whatever  manner  it  was  accom- 
plished, the  conversion  of  Newton  claims  to 
rank  among  those  memorable  acts  of  divine 
grace  whicn  have  invested  the  names  of  a 
Rochester,  a  Gardiner,  and  a  Bunyan,  with  so 
m  uch  interest  and  celebrity.  May  we  not  also 
mark  its  affinity  to  the  still  more  distinguished 
examples  recorded  in  the  sacred  writings,  such 
as  a  Manasses,  or  a  Saul,  prototypes  not  less 
in  guilt  than  in  mercy  ?  If  any  man  could 
justly  appropriate  the  words  oi  the  apostle, 
surefv  that  individual  was  Newton.  **  How- 
beit  for  this  cause  I  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me 
first  Jesus  Christ  might  show  forth  all  long 
suffering,  for  a  pattern  to  them  which  should 
hereafter  believe  on  him  to  life  everlasting." 
1  Tim.  i.  16.  Instances  like  these  abound  in 
edifying  truths.  They  exhibit  the  divine 
sovereignty  in  legible  and  unerring  characters. 
They  serve  also  to  confound  the  pride  and 
self-glory  of  man  by  proving  that  **  base  things 
of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised, 
hath  God  chosen,  yea  and  things  which  are 
not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are ;  that 
no  flesh  should  glory  in '  js  presence."  1  Cor. 
i.  28,  29. 

But  above  all  they  proclaim  that  no  man  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  mercy,  however  guilty 
depraved,  or  lost ;  and  that  the  door  is  never 
closed  to  the  broken  and  contrite  spirit    Let 
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not  then  the  penitent  despair,  nor  yet  the  im- 
penitent presume;  but  rightly  interpreting 
these  wonderful  and  gracious  dispensiitions, 
may  many  a  returning  prodiffal,  like  Newton, 
exclaim  in  the  accents  of  adoring  faith  and 
love,  "  Who  is  God  like  unto  thee,  that  par- 
doneth  iniquity,  and  passeth  by  the  trans- 
gression of  the  remnant  of  his  heritage  ?  He 
retaineth  not  his  anger  forever,  because  he 
delighteth  in  mercy."    Micah  vii.  18. 

That  we  may  proceed  to  the  more  impor- 
tant events  of  Newton's  subsequent  history, 
we  shall  here  briefly  mention,  that  at  this  time 
he  wrote  to  his  father,  who  was  then  going 
out  as  Governor  of  York  Fort,  in  Hudson's 
Bay,  where  he  died  in  1750.  He  previously 
gave  his  consent  to  his  son's  marriage  with 
Miss  Catlett,  the  lady  who  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  so  long  and  romantic  an  attachment 
They  were  united  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1750.  After  this  event  he  made  three  voya- 
ges to  Africa,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to 
classical  and  devotional  studies,  and  perform- 
ing public  worship  in  his  vessel  according  to 
the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  twice 
every  day.  The  moral  chan^  which  his  mind 
had  experienced  is  expressed  in  the  following 
beautiful  and  edifying  manner,  strongly  ex- 
emplifying the  power  of  divine  grace  to  raise 
and  elevate  the  soul. 

**  To  be  at  sea  in  these  circumstances,  with- 
drawn out  of  the  reach  of  innumerable  tempt- 
ations, with  opportunity  and  turn  of  mind 
disposed  to  observe  the  wonders  of  God  in 
the  great  deep,  with  the  two  noblest  objects 
of  sight,  the  expanded  heavens  and  the  ex- 
panded ocean,  continually  in  view ;  and  where 
evident  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence, 
in  answer  to  prayer,  occur  almost  every  day ; 
these  are  helps  to  quicken  and  confirm  the 
life  of  faith,  which,  in  a  good  measure,  supply 
to  a  religious  sailor  the  want  of  those  advan- 
tages which  can  be  enjoyed  only  upon  the 
shore.  And,  indeed,  though  my  knowledge 
of  spiritual  things,  as  knowled£,'e  is  usually 
estimated,  was  at  this  time  verv  small ;  vet  I 
sometimes  look  back  with  rv;:?^rct  on  t!ie>e 
scenes.  I  never  knew  sweeter  or  more  fre- 
quent hours  of  divine  communion,  than  in  my 
two  last  voyages  to  Guinea,  when  I  was  either 
almost  secluded  from  society  on  shipboard, 
or  when  on  shore  amonjrst  the  natives.  J  have 
wandered  through  the  woods,  rellecting  on 
the  singular  goodness  of  the  Lord  to  me,  in 
a  place  where,  perhaps  there  wa^  not  a  j>erson 
that  knew  Him  for  some  thous^uids  of  miles 
round  about  me. 

•'  In  desert  woods,  with  thee,  my  Ood, 
Where  human  footsteps  never  trod, 

How  happy  could  I  be ; 
Thou  my  repose  from  care,  m^  light, 
Amidst  the  aarknesa  of  the  ni;Tht. 

In  solitude  my  company. "^* 

*  TtMse  lines  sre  a  Uamlation  from  thefolloiring  well-  I     *  Life  of  Newton. 


His  views  on  the  subject  of  the 
are  thus  recorded  by  himself. 

**  During  the  time  I  was  engaged  in  tbe 
slave-trade,  I  never  had  tiie  least  scruple  «i  to 
its  lawfulness.  I  was  upon  the  whole  saxis- 
fied  with  it,  as  the  appointtoeot  Provideorv 
had  marked  out  for  me ;  yet  it  was  in  nujiT 
respects,  far  from  eligible.  It  was  indeed.  »i^ 
counted  a  genteel  employment,  and  asaaDf 
very  profitable,  though  to  me  it  did  not  prone 
so,  the  Lord  seeing  that  a  laige  inerease  ef 
wealth  would  not  he  good  for  me.  Hom*ever, 
I  considered  myself  as  a  sort  of  a  eojoitr  or 
turnkey,  and  I  was  sometimes  shocked  wilh 
an  employment  that  was  perpetually  conrers- 
ant  with  chains,  bolts  and  shackles.  In  th» 
view  I  had  often  petitioned  in  ray  prayer*  that 
the  Lord^  in  his  own  time,  would  be  pleased 
to  fix  me  in  a  more  humane  calling,  and,  if  it 
might  be,  place  me  where  I  might  have  more 
frequent  converse  with  his  people  and  ord- 
nances, and  be  freed  from  those  long  separa- 
tions from  home  which  very  often  were  hard 
to  bear.  My  prayers  were  now  answeivd. 
though  in  a  way  which  I  little  expected."* 

The  circumstance  to  which  he  alludes  may 
be  briefly  stated.  When  he  was  within  two 
days  of  sailing  on  a  new  voyage,  and  to  all 
appearance  in  good  health,  be  was  saddenly 
seized  with  a  fit,  which  depri%ed  him  of  aense 
and  motion.  It  lasted  about  an  hour,  bat  left 
behind  such  sj-mptoms  as  induced  the  phjsa- 
cians  to  judge  that  it  would  not  be  safe  or 
prudent  to  proceed  on  the  voyagv.  The  erent 
was  remarkable.  The  person  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  tjike  his  place,  most  of  the  officer*, 
and  many  of  the  crew  died,  and  the  vessel 
was  brought  back  to  Liverpool  with  great 
difl[iculty.f 

Thus  ended  Newton*8  connexion  with  At 
rica  and  the  slave-trade  and  with  a  seafaring 
mode  of  life.  He  was  destined  for  higher 
ends,  and  the  providence  and  grace  of  God 
soon  pointed  out  a  sphere  more  suited  to  his 
newly  acquired  views,  and  presenting  ample 
means  for  extended  u.sefalnes-*. 

"  And  now,"  he  observcfi,  **  having  reason 
to  close  with  the  Apostle's  determination. 
*  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified,'  I  devoted  my  life  to  the  pros^i;- 
tion  of  spiritual  knowledge,  and  resolved  to 
pursue  nothing  but  in  subservience  to  this 
main  design.^J  With  tliis  view  he  acquired 
a  sufiicient  proficiency  in  the  Greek  lan- 
gungc,  so  as  to  rond  with  fucihty  the  New 
Testiunent  and  Septuagint :  he  then  entered 
upon  the   study  of  the  Hebrew,  and   tti'o 


,  known  pa>«iAge  or  Properliut ;  Newtim  pimnljr  spp^ytif 
<  to  the  Creator  what  the  poet  sddfMWS  to  tbin  i 

Sic  ego  dpsertia  posBim  bene  Tlwro  lytTta, 
Quo  nulla  humano  ait  ria  trUa  podc. 
Tu  raihi  curarum  roquiee.  la  node  ret  atri 
Lumen,  el  in  soils  tu  mihi  tnrba  loca> 
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years  afterwards  engaged  in  the  Syriac,  be- 
sides reading  the  best  writers  in  divinity, 
and  attending  on  the  ministry  of  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  piety  and  their  scriptural 
views.  In  reference  to  his  own  entrance  on 
the  sacred  otHce,  he  thus  states  his  senti- 
ments. 

"One  word  concerning  my  views  to  the 
mitmtry^  and  I  have  done.  1  have  told  you, 
tliat  this  was  my  dear  mother's  hope  con- 
cerning me;  but  her  death  and  the  scenes 
of  life  in  which  I  afterwards  engaged,  seemed 
to  cut  off  the  probability.  The  nrst  desires 
of  this  sort  in  my  own  mind  arose  many 
years  ago,  from  reflection  on  Gal.  i.  23,  24. 
*  But  they  had  heard  only,  that  he  which 
persecuted  us  in  times  past,  now  preacheth 
the  faith  which  once  he  destroyed.  And 
they  glorified  God  in  me.'  I  could  not  but 
wish  for  such  a  public  opportunity  to  testify 
the  riches  of  divine  grace.  I  thought  I  was, 
above  most  living,  a  fit  person  to  proclaim 
that  faithful  saying,  *  That  Jesus  Christ  came 
into  the  w^rld  to  save  the  chief  of  sinners  ;* 
and  as  my  life  had  been  full  of  remarkable 
turns,  and  I  seemed  selected  to  show  what 
the  Lord  could  do,  I  was  in  some  hopes  that 
pi'rhaps,  sooner  or  later,  he  might  call  me 
into  this  service."* 

This  choice  of  Newton  seemed  to  be  not 
only  a  natural  consequence  of  his  newly- 
acquired  state  of  mind,  but  to  be  in  perfect 
conformity  with  those  leadings  of  Provi- 
dence which  we  have  so  fully  recorded.  Who 
flo  tit  to  proclaim  the  adorable  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God,  the  freeness  of  his  grace, 
the  severity  of  his  justice,  and  the  tenderness 
of  his  love,  as  hc'who  had  so  recently  gone 
through  the  whole  of  the  mighty  process? 
Who  could  trace  the  natural  obduracy  and 
corruption  of  the  human  heart,  the  rebellion 
of  the  will,  the  vile  slavery  of  sin,  and  the 
power  that  breaks  its  fetters,  like  him  whose 
past  history  so  forcibly  illustrated  these 
truths?  Men  cannot  teach  others  till  they 
themselves  are  first  tau<rht  of  God ;  and  so 
long  as  this  necessary  discipline  is  wanting 
preaching  is  but  a  sublime  and  empty  decla- 
mation. 

Newton  being  further  confirmed  in  his 
resolution  by  the  judgment  of  some  Chris- 
tian friends,  received  a  title  to  a  curacy  in 
Yorkshire,  Dec.  16,  1758,  and  applied  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Gilbert,  for  ordina- 
tion. As  he  had  not  however  graduated  at 
the  University,  he  was  rejected,  the  Arch- 
bishop alleging  the  rules  and  canons  of  the 
church.  Four  years  after  this  period,  in 
1762,  having  experienced  a  continuance  of 
Uie  same  difficulties,  and  conscious  that  he 
WHS  burying  his  talents,  he  was  about  to 
direct  his  zeal  in  another  channel,  when  he 

*  Life  of  Newloo. 


was  restrained  by  the  influence  of  his  wife. 
In  reference  to  this  trial,  he  makes  tlie  fol- 
lowing reflection.  "The  exercises  of  my 
mind  upon  this  point,  I  believe,  have  not 
been  peculiar  to  my-^elf.  I  have  known  sev- 
eral per.-ons,  sensible,  pious,  of  competent 
abilities,  and  cordially  attached  to  the  estab- 
lished church,  who,  being  wearied  out  with 
repeated  refusals  of  ordination,  and,  perhaps, 
not  having  the  advantage  of  such  an  adviser 
as  I  had,  have  at  length  struck  into  the  itin- 
erant path,  or  settled  among  the  Dissenters. 
Some  of  these,  yet  living,  are  men  of  re- 
spectable characters  and  useful  in  their  min- 
istry. But  their  influence,  which  would  once 
have  been  serviceable  to  the  true  interests 
of  the  church  of  England,  now  rather  oper- 
ates ag.ainst  it." 

Finally,  being  recommended  by  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth*  to  Dr.  Green,  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, of  whose  candor  and  kindness  he  speaks 
with  much  respect,  he  was  ordained  deacon 
at  Buckden,  April  29,  1764,  and  appointed 
to  the  curacy  of  Olney,  Bucks.  He  received 
priest's  orders  the  year  following. 

In  this  sphere  of  duty  Newton  continued 
nearly  sixteen  years  exercising  the  functions 
of  his  office  with  exemplary  fidelity,  going 
from  house  to  house,  and  exhibiting  a  pal- 
tern  of  an  excellent  parish  priest.  By  the 
munificence  of  John  Thornton,  Esq.,  he  was 
enabled  to  exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality 
and  10  dispense  relief  effectually  to  the  poor. 
"  Be  hospitable,"  said  Mr.  Thornton,  "  and 
keep  an  open  house  for  such  as  are  worthy 
of  entertainment.  Help  the  poor  and  needy. 
I  will  statedly  allow  you  200/,  a  year,  and 
readily  send  whatever  you  have  occasion  to 
draw  for  more."  Newton  once  observed* 
that  he  thought  he  had  received  of  Mr. 
TIjornton  upwards  of  3,000/.  in  this  way, 
during  the  time  he  resided  at  Olney.f 

Such  traits  do  honor  to  human  nature. 

One  of  the  incidents  which  distinguishes 
the  residence  of  Newton  at  Olney  is  his 
friendship  and  intercourse  with  Cowper.  It 
is  said,  that  this  intercourse  was  injurious  to 
the  poet,  and  that  Newton's  pecuUar  views, 
which  were  Calvinistic,  increased  the  morbid 
turn  of  his  mind.  The  doctrinal  sentiments 
of  Newton  we  shall  shortly  consider,  with- 
out however  entering  upon  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion unsuited  to  the  character  of  the 
present  work.  But  we  hesitate  not  to  affirm 
that  though  the  standard  of  Newton  was  un- 
questionably more  Calvinistic  than  what  is 
generally  adopted  by  the  clergy  in  these 
times,  the  main  doctrines  which  he  held  were 
the  common  fundamental  principles  of  the 

*  Lord  Dartmouth  ww  the  patron  of  the  \ir\nff  of  Olney 
and  di9Unkrui:«hed  for  his  piety.  It  is  due  to  this  noble 
faniily  tu  »UiU\  that  in  no  instance  haA  a  vacancy  in  the 
Hvin?  ever  boon  (liled  up  but  in  subeorvieucy  to  the  in- 

tercHls  of  true  n'!i'-ci<>n. 
t  Cecli's  Momoir  of  Newton. 
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Christian  faith,  and  that  no  preacher  could 
have  been  more  practical  in  his  views.  In 
other  respects,  Newton  was  social  in  his 
spirit,  affectionate  in  his  feelings,  and  culti- 
vated  in  his  understanding.  Having  had 
ample  means  of  ascertaining  his  real  char- 
acter, the  editor  can  with  truth  assert  that 
no  man  was  more  beloved,  admired,  and  re- 
spected. 

We  next  examine  Newton's  doctrinal  views. 

The  doctrines  of  Newton  embraced  all 
those  great  fundamental  truths  which  distin- 
guish the  period  of  the  reformation,  and 
were  continued  downwards  to  the  times  of 
Charles  I.,  when  an  evident  departure  from 
sound  doctrine  is  perceptible  in  the  writers 
of  that  age,  as  well  as  in  those  which  suc- 
ceeded.* We  claim  for  Newton  the  praise 
of  having  been  one  among  a  few  faithful 
witnesses  who  boldly  proclaimed  those  truths, 
when  religion  was  degenerating,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  into  a  system  of  moral  ethics. 
It  is  to  such  men  as  Romaine,  Venn,  Ber- 
ridge,  Milner,  Walker  of  Truro,  Adam  of 
Wintrin^ham,  Stillingfleet,  Jones  of  St  Sav- 
iour's, Newton,  and  a  few  others,  that  we 
owe  that  revival  of  piety  which  is  now  diffus- 
ing itself  so  generally  among  the  members 
of  our  church.  These  doctrines  comprise 
the  fall  and  corruption  of  man,  the  divinity 
and  offices  of  the  Saviour,  the  necessity  of 
conversion  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
free  justification  by  faith  in  the  atonement, 
the  work  of  sanctification  in  all  it8  progres- 
sive stages,  attested  by  the  evidence  of  a 
holy  and  devoted  life,  founded  on  these 
views  and  principles. 

These  great  and  important  truths  are  gen- 
erally called  "  doctrines  according  to  godli- 
ness ;"  that  is,  they  constitute  the  only  gen- 
uine spring  and  source  of  godliness.  It 
cannot  be  effected  without  them,  because 
the  principle  would  be  wanting  which  is 
alone  competent  to  produce  real  holiness. 
They  form  the  vital  esi^ence  of  Christianity, 
its  distinguishing  and  essential  badge,  its 
grace,  its  ornament,  and  glory. 

Some  men  decry  doctrine  altogether,  and 
assert  that  we  are  more  concerned  with  the 

Srecepts  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
•ut  these  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  our 
Articles,!  in  our  Homilies,!  in  the  works  of 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hooper,  Tindal, 
and  others,  the  confessors  and  martyrs  of 
the  prlorious  Reformation. 

We  subjoin  the  testimony  of  an  eminent 

prelate  on  this  subject,  delivered  in  a  charge 

in  the  year  1792.    We  refer  to  the  venerable 

Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Shute  Barrington. 

**  All  that  distinguishes  Christianity  from 

*  Bishops  Hall,  DaTenant,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  are  hon- 
orable exceptions. 

t  See  9,  j6,11,  12, 13th  ArUdea. 

i  See  U»e  Homilies  entiUed  "On  the  misery  of  man  ;*» 
an  ^  JusUfying  faith ;''  "*  Good  worka  annexed  to  fUth  ;^ 


other  religions  is  doctrinal;  a  Chriatirui** 
hopes  and  consolations,  his  obligalions  mod 
motives,  are  doctrinal  points ;  the  reiy  meaat 
and  end  of  his  salvation,  the  many  objects 
of  his  most  earnest  intention,  are  all  pomts 
of  faith  and  doctrine.  Divest  ChrietiaiBij 
of  its  faith  and  doctrines,  and  yon  de^wtil  it 
of  all  that  is  peculiar  to  it  in  its  motiT«s.  Hs 
consolations,  its  sanctions,  and  its  dutiesL 
You  divest  it  of  all  that  made  rereUti«o 
necessary ;  you  reduce  it  to  the  cold  and  to- 
effectual  substance  of  what  is  called  pbflo«> 
ophy;  that  philosopbv  which  has  of  kte 
shown  itself  not  the  finend  of  religion,  lean^ 
ing,  and  civil  order,  but  of  anarchy,  eotoccft, 
and  atheism :  you  reduce  it  to  th!e  obecw 
glimmerings  of  human  knowledge;  tfaxl 
knowledge  which  the  greatest  of  the  acnoeal 
philosophers*  confessed  to  be  totalij  knstS^ 
cient  to  satisfy  the  doubts  and  solicitude  «f 
an  inquiring  miod,  and  looked  forward  vith 
a  kind  of  prophetic  exultation  to  the  period 
when  Divine  Providence,  in  compassion  la 
the  weakness  of  our  nature,  should  enlighteii 
mankind  by  the  revelation  of  himself,  which 
modern  philosophers  rejecff 

We  add  the  distinguished  testimony  J 
Archbishop  Seeker. 

"  To  improve  the  people  effectually,  toq 
must  be  assiduous  in  teaching  the  principles 
not  only  of  virtue  and  natux^  reli^on,  irat 
of  the  gospel ;  and  of  the  gospeU  not  as  al- 
most explained  away  by  modem  refiners, 
but  *  as  the  truth  is  in  Jesus  f  as  it  is  taught 
by  the  church  of  which  )*ou  are  membm ; 
as  you  have  engaged  by  your  subscriptions 
and  declarations,  Uiat  you  will  teach  it  your- 
selves. You  must  preach  to  them  laith  in 
the  ever>blessed  Trinity ;  von  must  set  ftnh 
the  original  corruption  of  our  nature ;  our 
redemption,  acconung  to  God's  eternal  pv- 
pose  in  Christ,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross; 
our  sanctification  by  the  influences  of  the 
Divine  Spirit;  the  insufficiency  of  good 
works,  and  the  eflkacy  of  fiiith  to  ttlva- 
tion 

"•  The  truth,  I  fear,  is,  that  many,  if  not 
most  of  us,  have  dwelt  too  tittk  on  these 

doctrines  in  our  sermons, f^^*^ 

from  not  having  studied  theology  id^ph 
enough  to  treat  of  them  ably  and  bene&> 
cially.  God  grant  it  may  never  have  been 
for  want  of  inwardly  experiencing  their  im- 
portance. But,  whatever  be  the  cause,  like 
effect  has  been  lameniable,'^\ 

If  a  solemn  and  admonitory  warainr  was 
ever  conveyed  to  the  Christian  worM  on 
this  subject,  it  has  been  afforded  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  church  of  Geneva.    By  a  regula- 

on  **  the  death  and  paaaioD  of  cvr  SaTkHir  ChrM ;"  Hoa* 
tly  for  Whitsunday,  Ate. 

•Plato. 

t  See  Bishop  of  Durham^  Cbaree,  (BaKringtiMk)  1794 

tSeo"Wat8on'BTracta,"?o».vL 
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tion,  the  breach  of  which  was  made  punish- 
able by  expulsion,  the  great  fundamental 
doctrines,  such  as  the  essential  divinity  of 
Christ,  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption,  the 
atonement,  justiHcation  by  faith,  and  the  per- 
sonality and  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were 
prohibited  in  the  pulpit.  The  people,  no 
longer  accustomed  to  these  important  truths, 
soon  forgot  them,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  the  substitution  of  a  cold  and  lifeless 
Socinianism.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  band 
of  faithful  men  in  this  country,  so  much 
misrepresented  and  traduced,  who  shall  say 
whether,  in  our  own  communion,  we  might 
not  have  incurred  the  same  fearful  result? 
Tliey  stood  in  the  gap,  like  Phinchas,  and  the 
plague  was  stayed. 

We  know  all  that  is  urged  in  opposition 
to  this  reasoning,  and  we  will  examine  its 
merits.  These  cfoctrines,  it  is  said,  are  over- 
charged. The  corruption  of  human  nature, 
for  mstance,  instead  of  being  described  as 
partial,  is  represented  to  be  total.  Society, 
we  are  assured,  could  not  exist  on  such  a 
supposition. 

Let  us  listen  to  what  Newton  remarks  on 
this  subject 

**  His  natural  powers,  though  doubtless  im- 
paired, were  not  destoyed.  Man  by  nature 
is  still  capable  of  great  things.  His  under- 
standing, reason,  memory,  imagination,  &c. 
sufficiently  proclaim  that  the  'hand  which 
made  him  is  divine.'  He  is,  as  Milton  says 
of  Beelzebub,  ^majestic  though  in  ruins,^  He 
can  reason,  invent,  and,  by  application,  attain 
a  considenrble  knowledge  in  natural  things. 
The  exertions  of  human  genius,  as  specified 
in  the  characters  of  some  philosophers,  poets, 
orators,  &c.,  are  wonderful.  But  man  can- 
not know^  love^  trust  or  serve  his  Maker,  un^ 
leas  he  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his  mimL*^* 

^^  Sin  did  not  deprive  mm  of  rationality  but 
of  spirituality ."f 

Again :  **  God  has  not  left  man  destitute  of 
such  dispositions  as  are  necessary  to  the 
peace  of  society ;  but  I  deny  that  there  is 
any  moral  goodness  in  them,  unless  they  are 
founded  in  a  supreme  love  to  God,  have  his 
glory  for  their  aim,  and  are  produced  by  faith 
In  Jesus  Christ."f 

What  does  Newton  here  assert  that  is  not 
maintained  in  the  13th  Article  of  our  own 
Church  ?t 

Thus  man's  natural  and  moral  powers  sur- 
vive the  fall ;  but  those  which  are  spiritual 
are  effaced  and  lost.  Nature  cannot  confer 
what  it  is  the  province  of  grace  alone  to  be- 
stow. It  requires  a  divine  power  to  restore 
and  quicken  the  soul.  But  what  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  England  as  regards 


•  fkie  Newton'n  "  Cnrdlphonlu."    LetU^r  to  Rev.  Mr.  S. 

t  (bid. 

;  Works  done  before  Ibo  lyrnco  <»r  Christ  nml  Ihe  Inspi- 
ration of  his  Spirit,  aro  not  plouMunt  to  God,  rurufimuf:h 
M  the/  Bpriog  Dot  of  fuilh  Ui  Jesii!)  CtirlnL,  Slc 


man's  partial  or  total  corruption  1  We  ex« 
tract  the  following  passage  from  the  Homily 
on  the  Nativity : — 

**  Whereby  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  before 
(the  fall)  he  was  blessed,  so  now  he  was  ac- 
cursed; as  before  he  was  loved,  so  now  he 
was  abhorred ;  as  before  he  was  most  beau- 
tiful and  precious,  so  now  he  was  most  vile 
and  wretched  in  the  sight  of  his  Jjord  and 
Maker,  Instead  of  the  image  of  God,  he 
was  now  become  the  image  of  the  devil,  in- 
stead of  the  citizen  of  heaven,  he  was  become 
the  bond  slave  of  hell,  having  in  himsel  no 
one  part  of  his  former  purity  and  cleanness,  but 
being  aUosether  spotted  and  defiled,  insomuch 
that  now  he  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  but  a 
lump  of  sim"*  Who  ever  used  language 
stronger  and  explicit  than  these  words  ? 

Thus  we  see  that  men,  in  attacking  these 
views  and  sentiments,  are  in  fact,  impugning 
the  doctrines  of  their  own  church. 

We  merely  add  one  more  remark  on  the 
much-controverted  subject  of  conversion.  To 
those  who  deny  this  doctrine,  and  describe 
it  as  "  spiritual  revelry,"  pretended  illumina- 
tions, Slc.,  we  recommend  the  consideration 
of  the  following  passage  in  the  Homily  on 
Whitsunday.  It  refers  to  our  Lord's  convt'r- 
sation  with  Nicodemus,  and  to  the  inability 
of  the  latter  to  comprehend  this  great  spirit- 
ual change  of  heart 

"  Behold  a  lively  pattern  of  a  fleshly  and 
carnal  man.  He  had  little  or  no  intelligence 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  therefore  he  goeth 
bluntly  to  work,  and  asketh  how  this  thing 
were  possible  to  be  true.  Whereas,  other- 
wise, if  he  had  known  the  great  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  this  •behalf,  that  it  is  He 
which  inwardly  worketh  the  regeneration 
and  new  .birth  of  mankind,  he  would  never 
have  marvelled  at  Christ*s  words,  but  would 
rather  take  occasion  thereby  to  praise  and 
glorify  God.'' 

We  have  thought  proper  to  adduce  these 
testimonies,  because  they  vindicate  the  doc- 
trines o  Newton,  and  of  those  who  concur 
with  him  in  these  views.  They  fully  prove 
how  much  the  stability  of  our  church,  in  the 
estimation  of  some  of  its  ablest  advocates, 
depends  on  the  faithfulness  with  which  these 
doctrines  are  maintained.  On  this  subject 
we  would  beg  to  express  our  deepest  con- 
viction that,  if  the  Church  of  England  is  to 
survive  those  perils  by  which  she  is  threat- 
ened ;  if,  as  we  anticipate,  she  will  rise  from 
her  tribulation  with  renewed  strength  and 
beauty ;  it  is  to  the  purity  of  her  doctrine, 
and  to  the  devotedness  of  her  ministers,  and 
not  to  the  richness  of  her  endowments,  or  to 
the  secular  arm  of  the  state,  that  she  must 
be  indebted  for  her  durability  and  greatness. 
To  be  upheld,  she  must  be  "  strong  in  the 

*  Soe  altH)  Article  IX.  of  the  Church  of  Ea8:land,  oa 
Original  t>iD. 
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Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,'*  apos- 
tolical in  her  doctrines,  restored  in  her  dis- 
cipline, and  holy  in  her  practice.  The  lan- 
guage shall  then  be  addressed  to  her  that  is 
applied  by  the  inspired  prophet  to  Zion; 
"No  weapon  that  is  formed  against  thee 
shall  prosper,  and  every  tongue  that  shall 
rise  against  thee  in  judgment  thou  shall  con- 
demn." Isaiah  liv.  17.  Or,  to  use  words 
still  more  emphatic,  "  The  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  her.*' 

Having  thus  generally  vindicated  the  doc- 
trines of  Newton,  we  next  advert  to  some  of 
his  writings.  We  make  a  few  extracts  from 
his  Cardiphonia,  the  most  popular  of  his  writ- 
ings, being  a  series  of  letters  on  religious 
subjects.  The  following  is  addressed  to  a 
nobleman,  distinguished  for  his  piety. 

**  To  devote  soul  and  body,  every  talent, 
power  and  faculty,  to  the  service  of  the 
Lord's  cause  and  will ;  to  let  our  light  shine 
(in  our  several  situations)  to  the  praise  of 
grace  ;  to  place  our  highest  joy  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  adorable  perfection  ;  to  re- 
joice even  in  tribulations  and  distresses,  in 
reproaches  and  infirmities,  if  thereby  the 
power  of  Christ  may  rest  upon  us,  and  be 
magnified  in  us ;  to  be  content,  yea,  glad  to 
be  nothing,  that  he  may  be  all  in  all; — to 
obey  him  in  opposition  to  the  threats  or  so- 
licitations of  men ;  to  trust  hijn,  though  all 
outward  appearances  seem  against  us ;  to 
rejoice  in  him,  though  we  should  (as  will 
sooner  or  later  be  the  case)  have  nothing 
else  to  rejoice  in ;  to  live  above  the  world, 
and  to  have  our  conversation  in  heaven ;  to 
be  like  the  angels,  finding  our  own  pleasure 
in  performing  his; — ^this,  my  Lord,  is  the 
prize,  the  mark  of  our  high  calling,  to  which 
we  are  encourged  with  a  holy  ambition  con- 
tinually to  aspire.  It  is  true,  we  shall  still 
fall  short;  we  shall  find  that,  when  we 
should  do  good,  evil  will  be  present  with 
us ;  but  the  attempt  is  glorious,  and  shall  not 
be  wholly  in  vain.  He  that  gives  us  thus  to 
icill,  will  enable  us  to  perform  with  growing 
success,  and  teach  us  to  profit  even  by  our 
mistakes  and  imperfections."* 

The  privileges  of  the  believer  are  thus  set 
forth. 

"  How  great  and  honorable  is  the  privilege 
of  a  true  believer  ?  That  he  has  neither  wis- 
dom nor  strength  in  himself  is  no  disadvan- 
tage ;  for  he  is  connected  with  infinite  wis- 
dom and  almighty  power.  Though  weak  as 
8  worm,  his  arms  are  stren^hened  by  the 
mighty  God  of  Jacob,  and  all  things  become 
possible,  yea,  easy  to  him,  that  occur  within 
the  compass  of  his  proper  duty  and  calling. 
The  Lord,  whom  he  serves,  engages  to  pro- 
portion his  strength  to  his  day,  whether  it 
be  a  day  of  service   or  of  suffering;  and, 


•  u 
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though  he  is  fallible  and  short-aigfated, 
ceedingly  liable  to  mistake  and  impositieffi. 
yet,  while  he  retains  a  sense  that  he  k  «a, 
and  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child  nsk»  cuun^ 
sel  and  direction  of  the  Lord,  he  «eJd«48 
takes  a  wrong  step,  at  lea^t  not  in  inAU«rf 
of  consequence ;  and  even  his  inadvertcDc^ei 
are  overruled  for  good.  If  he  €oTgeX»  hm 
true  state,  and  thinks  himself  to  be  aonse- 
thing,  he  presently  finds  he  is  indeed  notbiug: 
but  if  ho  is  content  to  be  nothtng,  and  to  h^ve 
nothing,  he  is  sure  to  find  a  seaeonable  and 
abundant  communication  of  all  that  he  wanta. 
Thus  he  lives,  like  Israel  in  the  wildemefs, 
upon  mere  bounty;  but  then  it  isaboauty 
unchangeable,  unwearied,  inexhaustible,  and 
all-sufficient."* 

The  believer's  call,  duty,  and  privilege  h 
thus  illustrated  by  the  happy  application  of 
Milton's  character  of  Abdiel,  at  the  end  of 
book  5,  of  the  **  Paradise  Lost"  The  eom- 
pliment  to  his  noble  friend  is  just  and 
merited. 

"  Foithftil  found 
Among  the  faithless,  faithful  only  he, 
Among  innumerable  false,  unmoved, 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrified^ 
His  loyalty  he  kept,  his  love,  his  zeal ; 
Nor  number,  nor  example,  with  him  wrov^t 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  his  constant 

mind 
Though  single." 

"  Methinks  your  Lordship's  Mtuation  par- 
ticularly resembles  that  in  which  the  poet  has 
placed  Abdiel.     You  are  not  indeed  called  lo 
serve  God  quite  alone ;  but,  amongst  tbojie 
of  your  own  rank,  and  with  whom  Uie  staiioo 
in  which  he  has  placed  you  necessitates  yon 
to  converse,  how  few  are  there  who  can  un- 
derstand, second,  or  approve  tlie   principles 
upon  which  you  act ;   or  easily  bear  a  con- 
duct which  must  impress  conviction  or  reflect 
dishonor   upon  themselves?     But  you  are 
not  alone.    The   Lord's  people  (many  of 
whom  you  will  not  know  till  you  meet  them 
in   glory)  are   helping  you  here  with  their 
prayers.     His  angels  are  commissioned  to 
guard  and  guide  your  steps.     Yea,  the  Lord 
himself  fixes  his  eye  of  mercy  upon  your  pri- 
vate and  public  path,  and  is  near  you  at  yoar 
right   hand,  that  you  may  not   be   moved! 
That  he  may  comfort  you  with  the  light  of 
his  countenance,  and  uphold  you  uith  the 
arm  of  his  power,  is  my  frequent  prayer.*^ 

Such  is  the  sweet  strain  of  practical  and 
experimental  piety  in  which  Newton  uTitei, 
uniting  the  graces  of  composition  with  the 
courtesy  of  Christian  feeling,  and  the  senti- 
ments  of  an  exalted  piety.  The  nobleman, 
to  whom  these  letters  are  addressed,  (twenty- 
six  in  number,)  was  the  Earl  of  Dartmonth, 

•  MCanUphonla." 
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the  patron  of  the  living  of  Olney.  Happy 
would  it  be  if  men  of  rank  were  always  will- 
ing to  listen  to  such  truths,  and  the  pen  of  a 
Newton  could  record  them  with  so  much  faith- 
fulness and  grace.  The  date  of  this  corre- 
spondence commences  in  the  year  1765,  and 
terminates  in  17T7.  The  succeding  eight 
letters,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  S.,  are  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  and  will  be  shortly 
adverted  to.  Mr.  B.,  to  whom  eleven  letters 
are  inscribed,  is  Mr.  Barham,  the  father  of 
the  late  Jos.  Poster  Barham,  Esq.  M.P.  One 
letter  is  addressed  to  the  latter,  as  Mr.  B., 
jun. ;  and  Miss  M.  B.,  is  Miss  Martha  Bar- 
ham, his  sister.  The  Rev.  Mr.  R.,  is  Mr. 
Rose,  late  Rector  of  Beckenham,  who  married 
her  sister.  I  am  enabled  to  verify  these  facts 
from  family  connexion,  and  personal  knowl- 
edge. Besides  those  letters,  Newton  was 
the  author  of  "Omicron,"  "Letters  to  a 
Wife,"  **  Review  of  Ecclesiastical  History," 
"Sermons,"  "The  Aged  Pilgrim's  Triumph," 
"  Life  of  the  Rev.  William  Grimahawe,"  an 
ancestor  of  the  Editor,  distinguished  for  his 
piety  and  laborious  exertions,  though  accom- 
panied with  some  peculiarities;  I  cannot 
however  record  his  name  without  reverence 
for  his  piety  and  zeal.  The  majority  of  the 
Olney  Hymns  were  contributed  by  Newton, 
and  have  always  been  acceptable  to  the  re- 
ligious public.  They  are  diversified  in  their 
subject,  and  uniformly  spiritual  and  experi- 
mental, though  inferior,  as  poetical  composi- 
tions, to  those  contributed  by  Cowper. 

His  lines  on  the  Ocean  are  characterized 
by  great  force  and  beauty. 

A  THOUGHT  ON  THE  SEA  SHORE. 

In  ev'ry  object  here  I  see 

Som'^thing,  O  Lord  !  that  leads  to  thee. 

Firm  as  the  rocks  thy  promise  stands, 

Thy  mercies  countless  as  the  sands ; 

Thy  love  a  sea  immensely  wide, 

Thy  grace  an  everflowing  tide. 

In  ev'ry  object  here  I  see 

Sojncthing,  ray  heart,  that  points  at  thee. 

Hard  as  the  rocks  that  hound  the  strand, 

Unfruitful  as  the  harrcn  sand. 

Deep  and  deceitful  as  the  ocean, 

And,  like  the  tides,  in  constant  motion. 

The  last  point  of  view  in  which  Newton 
claims  to  be  considered  is,  as  the  honored 
instrument,  in  the  hands  of  God,  for  raising 
up  others  who  became  eminent  for  piety  and 
usefulness.  We  pass  over  many  instances 
of  comparatively  less  importance,  and  select 
two  of  known  celebrity,  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott, 'and  the  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan.  Mr. 
Scott,  at  the  time  of  Newton's  residence  at 
Olney,  was  the  curate  of  Rjivenstone,  in  that 
neighborhood.  Though  strictly  conscien- 
tious, and  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  yet  hia  views  wore  indistinct,  and  his 
mind  laboring  under  strong  prejudices.    The 


sentiments  and  principles  of  Newton,  bo  op- 
posite to  his  own,  excited  his  attention.  He 
was  unable  to  comprehend  them,  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  deprecated  and  rejected 
them.  Newton  presented  him  with  one  of 
his  publications,  entitled  "Omicron."  This 
led  to  a  correspondence,  which  is  inserted  in 
the  "  Cardiphonia."  The  influence  of  New- 
ton's arguments,  though  slow,  was  finally 
successful.  The  strong  and  powerful  preju- 
dices of  Scott  yielded,  like  the  mists  that  are 
dispelled  by  the  penetrating  beams  of  the 
sun.  He  has  recorded  this  eventful  period 
of  his  life  in  his  "  Force  of  Truth,"  a  book 
which  merits  to  be  universally  read.  Mr. 
Scotf  s  subsequent  career  and  usefulness  are 
well  known.  He  was  "  a  burning  and  a  shin- 
ing light."  His  "  Commentary  on  the  Bible" 
requires  no  eulogium,  its  praise  is  in  all  the 
churches.  In  America  alone,  we  believe  that 
not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand  copies 
have  been  sold.  It  is  now  circulating  in 
France  and  in  Switzerland.  Perhaps  no 
book  has  contributed  so  essentially  to  dif- 
fuse the  great  doctrines  of  the  Reformation, 
and  to  revive  the  piety  and  spirit  of  former 
ages.  We  do  not  know  a  more  splendid 
trophy  to  the  name  and  usefulness  of  New- 
ton, than  to  be  recorded  as  the  instrument, 
under  the  Divine  blessing,  of  having  raised 
up  so  distinguished  a  character  as  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott. 

The  second  instance  is  that  of  the  Rev. 
Claudius  Buchanan.  Mr.  Newton,  after  a 
residence  of  nearly  sixteen  years  at  Olney, 
was  removed  to  London,  having  been  pre- 
sented, by  the  recommendation  of  John 
Thornton,  Esq.,  to  the  living  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth.  On  a  Sunday  eveiu'ng  a  stranger 
stood  in  one  of  the  aisles  of  the  church, 
while  Newton  was  preaching.  He  became  im- 
pressed with  what  he  heard,andcomraunicated 
to  him  the  state  of  his  mind:  Newton  admir- 
ing his  talents,  and  anticipating  his  future 
usefulness,  introduced  him  to  the  late  Henry 
Thornton,  Esq.,  by  whose  liberality  he  was 
sent  to  college.  He  was  afterwards  or- 
dained, and  subsequently  filled  an  important 
situation  in  the  east.  He  at  length  returned 
to  Europe  to  aw.iken  Britain  to  the  claims 
of  India.  The  effect  produced  by  his  ap- 
peals, and  by  his  celebrated  sermon,  "  The 
Star  in  the  East,"  will  long  be  remembered. 
He  was  eminently  instrumental  in  rousing 
public  attention  to  the  duty  of  evangelizing 
India. 

The  stranger  whose  history  we  have  thus 
briefly  recorded  was  the  Rev.  Claudius  Bu- 
chanan. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Newton,  abounding 
in  the  most  singular  and  eventful  incidents, 
and  exhibiting  a  man  not  less  distinguished 
by  his  piety  than  by  his  acknowledged  talents 
and  great  usefulness.    The  moraf  truths  that 
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it  conveys  are  both  numerous  and  highly  in- 
Btnictive.  To  parents  it  is  fraught  vrith  the 
greatest  encouragement,  by  proving  that  early 
impressions  of  piety,  however  they  may  seem 
to  be  extinguished  by  a  long  course  of  im- 
penitence, may  subsequently  revive,  though 
probably  under  the  most  solemn  dispensa- 
tions: "Thou  shalt  be  visited  of  the  Lord 
with  thunder,  and  with  earthquake,  and  great 
noise,  with  storm  and  tempest,  and  the  flame 
of  devouring  fire."  Isaiah  xxix.  6.  The  mercy 
that  spares  in  the  midst  of  manifold  provoca- 
tions; the  long-suffering  and  goodness  of 
God;  the  doctrine  ofa  particular  Providence; 
the  strivings  of  his  Spirit ;  the  necessity  of 
the  conversion  of  the  soul  to  God ;  and  the 
ultimate  triumphs  of  his  grace ;  how  forcibly 
have  these  truths  been  illustrated  in  the  fore- 
going narrative !  Reader,  adore  the  wonder- 
ful power  and  grace  of  God !  See  what  this 
grace  has  done  for  others !  Learn  what  it  is 
capable  of  effecting  for  yourself,  and  what  an 
instrument  of  extended  usefulness  Providence 
may  render  you,  when  your  own  heart  is  once 
renewed  by  his  Spirit !  Who  shall  trace  the 
final  consequences  of  a  single  soul  thus 
brought  to  God !  The  last  great  day  alone 
can  reveal  the  issue.  If  then  you  have  not 
yet  entered  on  this  heavenly  road,  make  the 
grand  experimeTit  in  the  strength  and  power 
of  God.  **•  It  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of 
sleep."  **  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  is 
at  hand."  Save  thyself  and  others.  Flee  to 
the  cross  of  Christ  for  pardon  and  mercy. 
Read  the  neglected  Bible.  Pour  out  the 
heart  in  fer\'ent,  persevering  prayer ;  and  let 
thy  faith  be  quickened,  and  thy  fears  as- 
suaged by  the  gracious  assurance, "  All  things 


whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  praya,  beli0«iq^ 
ye  shall  receive."  Matt  xxL  ^3. 

He  died  at  his  residence  in  Cokraan-strMt 
Buildings,  London,  Dec  21, 1807,  in  bis 
year. 

The  following  epitaph,  composed  by 
self,  is  inscribe  on  a  plain  marble  tafafteu 
near  the  vestry  door,  in  the  dmrdi  of  St 
Mary  Woolnoth,  London. 

JOHN  NEWTON,  Clcsk, 

ONCB  AN   fNPtOEL  AND  UBSBTUfS, 

A  aESLYANT  OF  SLATES  IK  AnUCA, 

WAS,  BT  THE  RICH  MERCT  OP  OUR  LORD  AX9 

SAVIOUR  JESUS  CBRIST, 

PRESERVED,  RESTORED,  PARDONED. 

AND  APPOINTED  TO  PREACH  THE  FAITH  BE  HA» 

LONG  LABORED  TO  DE8TROT, 

NEAR  SnCTEEN  TEARS  AT  OLNET  IN  BCCS&, 

AND  TWENTY-EIGHT  TEARS   IN  THIS  CHURCS. 

ON  FEB.  1,  1750,  HE  MARRIED 

MARY, 

DAUGHTER  OP  THE  LATE  GEORGE  CATt£TT, 
OP  CHATHAM,  KENT. 
HE  RESIGNED  HER  TO  THE  LORD  WHO  GATE 
ON  THE  15tH  op  DECEMBER,  1790. 


In  his  study  at  the  vicaraffe  in  Older, 
Bucks,  are  still  to  be  seen  uie  following 
lines,  inscribed  on  the  wall : — 

"  Since  thou  wast  predous  in  mr  nglil  tiioa 
hast  been  honorable." — Isaiak  xfiiL  4. 

But, 

"  Thou  shah  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bond- 
man in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lofdthy  €rod 
redeemed  thee." — Deuteronomy  zr.  L5 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  ON  THE  OLNEY  HYMNS. 


The  origin  of  the  Olney  Hymns,  and  the 
proportion  contributed  by  Cowper  to  that 
collection,  have  been  already  stated  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work.*  Biefore,  however, 
we  enter  on  the  subject  of  these  hymns,  it 
will  not  perhaps  be  thought  uninteresting  to 
present  the  reader  with  a  brief  historical  ac- 
count of  Psalmody,  and  to  detail  the  circum- 
stances which  first  gave  rise  to  a  metrical  ver- 
sion of  the  Psalms  of  David,  We  shall  ex- 
tract the  information  principally  from  "  War- 
ton's  History  of  English  Poetry."  Sir  John 
Hawkins  may  also  l^  consulted  on  the  same 
Bubjectf 

•  Pi«e  56.  T  HistoiT  oT  Minic. 


The  praise  of  having  first  efiected  a  metii- 
cal  version  of  the  Psalms  is  to  be  assigned 
to  France.  About  the  year  1540,  Clement 
Marot,  valet  of  the  bedchamber  to  Francis  L» 
was  the  favorite  poet  of  France.  Being  tired 
of  the  vanities  of  profane  poetry,  and  anxioas 
to  raise  the  tone  of  public  taste  and  feelin|^, 
he  attempted  a  version  of  the  Psalms  into 
French  rhyme,  aided  by  Theodore  Beza,  aod 
encouraged  by  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  in 
the  University  of  Paris.  This  translatioo, 
not  aiming  at  any  innovation  in  the  public 
worship,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  as  containing  nothing  contrary  to 
sound  doctrine.     Solicitoas  to  justify  tfak 
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new  application  of  his  noetical  powers,  Ma^ 
rot  expatiates  in  his  decUcation  on  the  supe- 
rior claims  of  sacred  poetry,  and  observes 
**  that  the  golden  age  would  now  be  restored, 
when  we  should  see  the  peasant  at  his  plough, 
the  carman  in  the  streets,  and  the  mechanic 
in  his  shop,  solacing  their  toils  with  psalms 
and  canticles;  and  the  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess, reposing  in  the  shade,  and  teach- 
ing the  rocks  to  echo  the  name  of  the  Cre- 
ator."* 

This  version  soon  eclipsed  the  brilliancy 
of  his  madi^ls  and  sonnets.  In  the  festive 
and  splendid  court  of  Francis  I.  of  a  sudden 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  psalms  of  Cle- 
ment Marot  By  each  of  the  royal  family 
and  the  principal  nobility  of  the  court,  a 
psalm  was  chosen,  and  acmpted  to  a  popular 
ballad  tune. 

Calvin  soon  discovered  what  a  powerful 
auxiliary  psalm-singin?  might  prove  to  the 
reformed  religion,  and  immediately  intro- 
duced Marot's  version  into  his  congregation 
at  Geneva.  They  were  adapted  to  plain  and 
easy  melodiesf  by  Guillaume  de  Franc,  and 
became  a  characteristic  badge  of  the  newly- 
established  worship.  Germany  next  caught 
the  sacred  ardor,  and  the  choral  mode  of  ser- 
vice yielded  to  the  attractive  and  popular 
character  of  a  devotional  melody,  in  which 
all  might  join,  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
character.  Psalm-singing  being  thus  asso- 
ciated with  the  Reformed  religion,  became 
interdicted  to  the  Catholics  under  the  most 
severe  penalties. 

This  predilection  for  sacred  song  soon 
reached  England.  Previously  however  to 
this  event.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  the  cel- 
ebrated Lord  Surrey  had  translated  portions 
of  the  Psalms  into  metre.  We  subjoin  a 
brief  specimen  from  each  of  these  writers, 
ms  illustrating  the  style  and  poetical  preten- 
sions of  that  early  period  of  English  litenu 
ture. 

Psalm  xxxii. — Beaii  quorum^  <fv. 

Oh !  happy  are  they  that  have  forgiveness  got 
Of  their  offence,  not  by  their  penitence, 
As  by  merit,  which  recompenseth  not ; 
Although  that  yet  pardon  hath  not  offence 
Without  the  name,  but  by  the  goodness 
or  him  that  hath  perfect  inteihgence, 
Of  heart  contrite,  and  covereth  the  greatness 
Of  sin  within  a  merciful  discharge. — 

•  Le  Labourrur  a  sa  charmC, 
I^  (^nrrelier  parmy  le  rug, 
Et  r Artisan  an  sa  boiiU(|uo. 
Avt'cqup'*  un  Pwuuine  ou  Contique, 
Kn  mm  lnt)Oiir  so  soulmrer. 
HnurtMix  qui  orra  W  Hertcer 
Bl  la  BtTxere  au  bolt  fstuns. 
Pair  que  r<»ch«n»  et  u>lnii)n 
Apree  eux  cliaoU>nt  la  hauu«ur 
Dn  saiDCt  nom  de  Create  ur. 

Clkmrnt  Marot. 

t  TbU  mode  of  adaptation  may  ha  sMnm  in  Uie  **■  Godhr 
•od  Spiritual  8onK*r  &c^  printed  at  Edinburgh  In  15U7, 
and  r(*prliit«d  there  in  ISOL— Park, 


And  happ^  is  he  to  whom  God  doth  impute 
No  more  his  faults,  by  'knowledging  his  sin : 
But  cleansed  now  the  Lord  doth  him  repute. 

Sir  TViomtu  Wyatt. 

Psalm  viii.    LORD,  WHAT  IS  MAN  1 

But  yet  among  all  these  I  ask,  «  What  thing  is 

man  V 
Whose  turn  to  serve  in  his  poor  need  this  work 

Thou  first  began. 
Or  what  is  Adam's  son  that  bears  his  father's 

marki 
For  whose  delight  and  comfort  eke  Thou  has 

wrought  all  this  work. 
I  see  thou  mind'st  him  much,  that  dost  reward 

him  so: 
Being  but  earth,  to  rule  the  earth,  whereon  him- 
self doth  go. 
From  anveLs'  substance  eke  Thou  mad'st  him 

di^r  small ; 
Save  one  doth  change  his  life  awhile ;  the  other 

not  at  all. 
The  sun  and  mooo  also  Thou  mad'st  to  inTe  him 

light; 
And  each  one  of  the  wandering  stars  to  twinkle 

sparkles  bright. 
The  air  to  give  him  breath;   the  water  for  his 

health ; 
The  earth  to  bring  forth  grain  and  fruit,  for  to 

increase  his  wealth. 

Earl  qf  Surrey. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  versified  the  seven 
Penitential  Psalms,  and  died  in  1642.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey  honored  his  memory  and  vir* 
tues  by  three  sonnets.  Five  years  after- 
wards this  distinguished  and  highly-gifted 
nobleman  fell  a  victim  to  the  tyranny  of 
Henry  VIIL,  and  was  beheaded,  in  the  year 
1547.  He  has  left  a  version  of  the  eighth, 
fifty-fift,h,  seventy-third,  and  eighty-eighth 
Psalms.* 

The  versification  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins, the  first  that  was  ever  used  in  the 
Church  of  England,  next  demands  our  at- 
tention. Sternhold  was  groom  of  the  robes 
to  Henry  VIIL  It  is  singular  that  both  in 
France  and  England  we  are  indebted  to  lay- 
men  and  court  poets  for  the  introduction  of 
what  subsequently  became  so  characteristic 
a  feature  in  the  reformed  worship.  Stem- 
hold  composed  fifty-one  Psalms,  and  dedi- 
cated his  version  to  King  Edward  VI.  His 
coadjutor  in  this  undertaking  was  John 
Hopkins,  a  clergyman  and  school-master,  in 
Sunolk.  His  poetry  is  rather  of  a  higher 
order  than  that  of  Sternhold.  He  translated 
fifty-eight  Psalms.  To  the  above  may  bo 
added  the  names  of  William  Whyttingham, 
Dean  of  Durham,  who  added  sixteen  Psalms. 
The  hundredth  and  hundred  and  ninteenth 
Psalms  were  included  in  this  number.  The 
rest  were  contributed  by  Robert  Wisdome, 
Archdeacon  of  Ely ;  by  William  Hethe,  a 

*  There  it*  also  a  fVaffTnent  of  a  comment  on  Uie  Seren 
Penitential  Psalms,  in  Kni^iish  verse,  attributed  to  Dr. 
Alcocic,  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  rounder  of  Jeeus  Collage, 
Cambrid^. 
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Scotch  divine;  John  Pullain,  and  Thomas 
Churchyard,  one  of  the  pages  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey.  The  entire  version  of  the  Psalter 
was  at  length  puhlished  by  John  Day,  iu 
16(>2,  attached  for  the  first  time  to  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  and  entitled,  **  The  whole  Booke 
of  Psalmes,  collected  into  English  metre,  by 
J.  Sternhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  con- 
ferred with  the  Ebrue,  with  apt  Notes  to  sing 
them  withall." 

They  are  believed  to  contain  some  of  the 
original  melodies  composed  by  French  and 
German  musicians.  Many  of  them  are  the 
tunes  of  Gondinel  and  Le  Jeune,  who  are 
among  the  first  composers  of  3Iarot's  French 
psalms.  Not  a  few  were  probably  imported 
by  the  Protestant  refugees  from  Flanders, 
who  fled  into  England  from  the  persecution 
of  tlie  Duke  of  Alva,  Some  of  our  own 
musicians,  such  as  Marbeek,  Tallis,  Tye, 
Parsons,  and  Munday,  are  supposed  to  have 
contributed  their  talents  towanls  this  under- 
taking. 

We  insert  a  few  extracts  from  the  original 
version,  which  in  this  refined  age  will  appear 
rather  ludicrous,  and  unsuited  to  the  dignity 
of  sacred  poetry. 

Psalm  Ixxziv.  12. 

Whv  doost  withdrawe  thy  hand  aback, 
And  hide  it  in  thy  lappe  1 
O  plucke  it  out,  and  be  not  slack 
To  give  thy  foes  a  rappe ! 

Psalm  Ixviii.  37. 

For  why  1  their  hearts  were  nothing  bent, 
To  him  nor  to  his  trade. 

The  miraculous  march  of  Jehovah  before 
the  Israelites,  through  the  wilderness,  is  thus 
represented  by  Sternhold. 

Psalm  Ixviii. 

When  thou  didst  march  before  thy  folk, 

The  Egyptians  from  among. 
And  brought  them  from  the  wilderness, 

Which  tf  a*  both  vride  and  long : 

The  earth  did  quake,  the  raine  pourde  downe, 
Heard  wert  great  claps  of  thunder  ; 

The  mount  Sinai  shooke  in  such  a  sorte, 
As  it  tcotdd  cleave  in  sunder. 

Thy  heritage  with  drops  of  rain 

Abundantly  was  waskt ; 
And  if  90  be  it  barren  was, 

By  thee  it  was  refrtihl. 

God's  army  is  two  miUiona, 

Of  warriors  good  and  strong ^ 
The  Lord  also  in  Sinai 

Is  present  them  among. 

Though  this  version  has  undergone  many 
revi«ions,  yet  we  fully  agree  with  Warton, 
that  its  continued  use  is  discreditable  to  the 


Church  of  England.*    Ttte  tmnalatioa.  id  it« 
genuine  and  unsophisticated  state,  mayju^Uy 
indeed  be  considered,  as  he  observes,  no  in- 
considerable monument  of  our  ancient  lrt<M'- 
ature,  if  not  of  our  ancient  poetry :  and  Ful- 
ler, likewise,  remark k,  "*  Match  ^he-^  verges 
for  their  ages,  they  shall  go  abrenst  with  the 
best  poems  of  those  times.^     Still  the  spirit 
of  the  present  age  demands  a  hii;:ber  stijuJ- 
ard  both  of  poelical   liiste   .ind  devotional 
piety.     They  are  too  bald  and  jejune-     The 
public  feeling  requires  a  more  luminous  ex- 
hibition of  the  groat  truths  of  the  go^poi, 
and  a  more  experimental  mode  of  delineatiii^ 
the  trials  and  conflicts  of  the  Christian  war- 
fare.    No  man  has  accomplished  this  im{x»r- 
tant  task  more  successfully  than  Watts,     He 
has  united  the  inspiration  of  poetry  with  the 
hallowed  fire  from  the  altar ;  and  we  hesitate 
not  to  assert,  that  if  Wattes  had  been  t  cbarcb- 
man,  his  version  would  have  been  in  tuii^^vr- 
sal  repute  among  us.     It  is  already  iccorp^v 
rated  with  most  of  the  modem  seleeiion** 
where  there  is  a  return  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation;  and  Sternhold  and  Hop- 
kins  are  becoming  increasingly  unsuited  to 
the  advancing  spirit  of  religious  inquir)'. 

It  was  this  conviction  that  induced  New. 
ton,  in  the  year  1771,  to  engage  in  the  com- 
position of  tlie  Olney  Hymns.    They  uere 
designed  to  be  the  joint  contribution  of  New- 
ton and  Cowper,  but  the  morbid  depre*-iicni 
of  the  poet  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  hi* 
share  of  the  engagement     The  total  numWr 
contributed  by  Cowper  has  been  vanouOy 
stated.     Hayley  estimates  it  ai  sixty-ei^ij!. 
Other  biographers  have  considerably  rediiCCHl 
the  amount.     Some  editions   assign]    Hxtv- 
three ;  others  insert  sixlv-nve.    Tlien*  i^i  at 
present  no  uniform  standard,  nor  is  then',  to 
the  best  of  our  judirment,  one  single  eiliii<m 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  correclness.f     We 
trust  that  we  have  the  means  of  dtvidl^g" 
this  controverted   subject     So    far  ns   Utx» 
original  edition,  now  lying  before  us,  p.ii>- 
lished,  under  the  superintendence  of  Newtoa 
himself,  by  Johnson,  the  bookseller,  and  b^^ar- 
ing  the  date  of  1779,  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  authentic  guide  and  criterion,  vve 
are  enabled  to  state  that  the  original  number, 
distinguished  by  the  initial  letter  C  (Cou- 
per's  signature),  is  sixiy-Sfe"ven.     If  to  the 
above  we  add  a  hymn  ntU  in.'^tTted  in  New- 
ton's  original  edition,  because  subsequently 
composed,  but  which  we  have  been  enableil 
to  authenticate  as  the  production  of  Cowper 
the  total  number,  entitled  to  be  ascribed  to 


•  Warton's  censiire  Is  expmsed  in  rerf  strong  tan- 
giia^p.  **  To  Uie  disgrace  of  AacrtMl  mttsic  sacn^  po«<r7« 
and  uur  established  worship,  th«ae  PmIuia  sUll  cxuitinu* 
to  be  sung  in  the  Chiirch  of  l:Ittgtaad.'^  See  Hiftrrf  ^f 
English  Poetry-,  vol.  ii.  p.  461. 

t  Oue  edition  iinput«^  two  hymns  orNewton^i  toO»v» 
per,  by  mtstikwi'^  the  numprical  kslter  C  fur  ibo  inlUal 
of  Oowper's  name. 
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bis  pen,  is  sixty-eight.  The  hymn  that  we 
allude  to  begins, 

"  To  Jesus,  the  crown  of  my  hope." 

It  has  already  appe^ired  before  the  public  in 
some  modern  selections. 

Of  tlies^e  hymns  two  were  written  at  the 
period  of  Cowper's  recovery  at  St.  Albans, 
when  his  mind  had  received  those  gracious 
impresnions  which  so  powerfully  influenced 
his  future  principles  and  writings.  Theirs/ 
which  Cowper  ever  composed  was  in  allusion 
to  this  event.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Happy 
Change,"  and  begins  with  the  words, 

"  How  bless'd  thy  creature  is,  O  God." 

The  second  was  written  when  he  contempla- 
ted retiring  from  the  busy  world.  It  is  the 
beautiful  and  admired  hymn, 

"  Far  from  the  world,  O  Lord,  I  flee." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  learn, 
from  concurring  sources  of  information,  that 
the  celebrated  hymn  commencing  with 

"  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way," 

was  the  last  in  the  collection  that  he  com- 
posed, and  that  it  was  written  on  the  eve  of 
that  jifllieting  malady,  which,  occurring  in 
Jan.,  1773,  suspended  his  powers  for  nearly 
seven  successive  years,  though  his  corre- 
spondence was  partially  resumed  with  Mr. 
Hill  and  Mr.  Unwin,  from  the  year  1776.  It 
was  during  a  solitary  walk  in  the  fields  that 
ho  had  a  prt»sentiment  of  his  approaching  at- 
tack, and  it  in  to  this  remarkable  impression 
th:«t  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  above  admired 
composition. 

This  hymn  acquires  a  peculiar  interest 
from  the  above  incident  as  well  as  from  the 
unshaken  faith  and  submission  which  it  incul- 
cates under  the  darkest  dispensations.  It 
seems  as  if  God  were  giving  him  a  chart  of 
the  voyage  through  those  seas  of  trouble 
which  he  was  about  to  navigate.  No  man 
could  hnvo  written  this  hymn  unless  under 
the  influence  of  a  real  or  supposed  special 
diHp.jnsniion ;  and  one  end  pi'rhaps  designed 
by  it  was,  that  Cowper  should  not  only  con- 
vey instruction  to  his  own  mind, but  be  made 
the  ifistrument  of  consoling  others.  Few 
hymns  hav**  been  more  admired  or  more  fre- 
quenlly  quoted.  It  stands  pre-eminent  in  that 
?l.nHs  which  refer  to  tfie  njVHterious  dealings 
of  God,  iind  is  singularly  (jualified  to  invig- 
orate the  faith,  to  clierk  the  speculations  of 
finite  reason,  and  to  lead  the  suflV-rer  to  re- 
pose on  the  unerring  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  God. 

We  must  be  careful,  at  the  same  time,  how 
we  re^ison  on  these  subjects.  That  impres- 
sions of  Jippro.iching  trials  msy  be  sent  troni 
God,  and  subsequently  be  realised,  we  are  by 


no  means  prepared  to  deny ;  but  that  they  are 
often  the  occasion  of  fulfilling  themselves,  by 
acting  strongly  on  a  nervous  temperament, 
we  still  more  firmly  believe.  Again,  that 
they  frequently  exist,  and  are  not  confirmed 
by  the  result,  is  well  known.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  reason  as  well  as  Scripture  militates 
strongly  against  the  doctrine  of  impressions. 
There  is  often  an  order  and  progression  in 
them  which,  if  minutely  traced,  prove  their 
fallacy.  Anxiety  first  suggests  fear.  A  too 
great  sensitiveness  of  feeling,  an  excursive 
imagination,  and  the  want  of  a  more  vigorous 
exercise  of  faith  next  invest  what  was  only 
imaginary,  with  reality.  It  thus  acquires  a 
form  and  existence,  next  expands  into  mag- 
nitude, and  then  rises  into  the  power  and  iis- 
cendanc}'  of  an  absorbing  idea;  till,  by  a  final 
deception,  the  impression  is  attributed  to  a 
divine  hand.  But  who  does  not  see  that  it  is 
more  justly  to  be  ascribed  to  morbid  sensi- 
bility, to  nervous  excitement,  and,  most  of  all, 
to  the  want  of  a  firmer  confidence  in  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God  ?  The  language 
of  Scripture  is  decidedlyopposed  to  the  the- 
ory of  impressions.  The  Bible  directs  us 
never  to  indulge  in  anticipations  of  evil,  and 
to  "  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow."  An 
habitual  trust  in  a  superintending  Providence 
will  ever  prove  to  be  the  best  preservative 
against  imaginary  or  real  evil,  and  will  fill 
the  mind  with  the  sweet  calm  of  a  holy  and 
abiding  peace. 

In  returning  to  the  subject  of  the  Olney 
Hymns,  we  may  remark  that  those  contrib- 
uted by  Cowper  are,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions, distinguished  by  excellences  of  no  com- 
mon kind.  To  the  grace  and  beauty  of  po- 
etical composition,  they  unite  the  sublimity 
of  religious  sentiment,  and  the  tenderness 
and  fervor  of  devotional  feeling.  The  nearer 
approaches  to  the  Deity,  which  constitute  the 
communion  of  the  soul  with  God,  and  in  which 
the  believer  is  able  to  contemplate  him  as  a 
reconciled  Father  in  Christ  Jesus ;  the  suflii- 
ciency  of  divine  grace  to  pardon  all  our  sins, 
and  to  renew  and  sanctify  the  soul ;  the  as- 
pirations of  prayer  for  the  attainment  of  these 
blessings,  and  the  song  of  praise  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  enjoyment ;  the  faith  that 
reposes  every  care  on  his  promises,  and  re- 
alises their  covenanted  truth;  such  are  the 
subjects  on  which  Cowi)er  delights  to  dwell 
with  a  fervor  which  gives  new  wings  to  our 
devotion,  and  raises  us  above  the  enfeebling 
vanity  of  earthly  things. 

To  specify  all  the  hymns  which  lay  claim 
to  our  a<lmiration,  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  our  plan,  and  interfere  with  the  judgment 
and  discrimmation  of  the  reader.  We  cannot, 
however,  avoid  referring  to  the  following: — 
**  O  for  a  closer  walk  with  God ;"  "  Ere  God 
had  built  the  mountains;"  "The  Lord  wili 
happiness  divine ;"  "  There  is  a  fouotain  fiird 
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with  blood  ;**  **  Hark,  my  soul,  it  is  the  Lord;" 
•*  God  of  my  life,  to  thee  I  call ;"  and  espe- 
cially, "The  billows  swell,  the  winds  are 
high."  There  is  a  character  of  experimental 
piety  pervading  the  hymns  of  Cowper,  which 
singularly  adapts  them  to  meet  the  feelings 
of  the  contemplative  or  tried  Christian.  The 
deeper  and  more  secret  emotions  of  the  soul ; 
the  vicissitudes  of  joy  and  sorrow;  the  fears 
that  depress,  and  the  hopes  that  soothe  and 
tranquillize  the  mind,  are  treated  with  a  fidel- 
ity and  pathos,  that  render  Cowper  emphati- 
cally the  poet  of  the  heart  His  hymns  pos- 
sess one  peculiar  feature  which  powerfully 
engages  our  sympathies.  They  disclose  the 
inward  recesses,  and  deep  exercises  of  his 
own  mind.  But  the  sorrows  of  Cowper  are 
now  ended.  Every  trace  is  obliterated,  ex- 
cept the  record  of  them  which  is  stamped  on 


his  interesting  page.  He  hiis  entered  within 
the  vail,  where  the  mysterioas  dispenaslkni 
of  Providence,  which  once  cast  their  deec 
shade  on  his  chequered  path,  are  yiodjcalea 
and  explained.  He  has  joined  "  the  gmenl 
assembly  und  church  of  the  first-born,  whiek 
are  written  in  heaven,  and  an  innumetabfe 
company  of  angels,  and  God,  the  jad^  of  all 
and  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  penect,ani 
Jesus,  the  Mediator  of  the  new  covenant' 
There,  freed  from  the  sorrows  and  finite  con- 
ceptions of  erring  reason,  he  unites  with  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  in  that  nobler  song  of 
praise,  "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath 
made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  hit 
Father;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  forever 
and  ever.    Amen. 


THE   OLNEY  HYMNS. 


I.  WALKING  WITH  QOD.—Oen.  ▼.  24. 

Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  GUxi, 
A  calm  and  heavenly  frame ; 

A  lif  ht  to  shine  upon  the  road 
That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb ! 

Where  is  the  blessedness  I  knew 

When  first  I  saw  the  Lord  1 
Where  is  the  soul-reiVeshing  view 

Of  Jesus  and  his  word  1 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enioy'd ! 

How  sweet  their  memoij  still ! 
But  they  have  led  an  achmg  void, 

The  world  can  never  fill. 

Return,  O  holy  Dove,  return ! 

Sweet  messenger  of  rest : 
I  hate  the  sins  that  made  thee  mourn. 

And  drove  thee  from  my  breast. 

The  dearest  idol  I  have  known, 

Whate'er  that  idol  be, 
Help  me  to  tear  it  from  thy  throne, 

And  worship  only  thee. 

So  shall  my  walk  be  close  with  God, 

Calm  and  serene  my  frame : 
Sopurer  light  shall  mark  the  road 

Tnat  leads  me  to  the  Lamb. 


II.  JEHOVAH-JIREH.    THE  LORD  WILL 
PROVIDE.— Gen.  xxil  14. 

The  saints  should  never  be  dismay 'd. 
Nor  sink  in  hopeless  fear : 


For  when  they  least  expect  his  aid, 
The  Saviour  will  a{^)ear. 

This  Abraham  found :  he  raised  the  knife ; 

Ood  saw,  and  said,  "  Forbear  ! 
Yon  ram  shall  yield  his  meaner  life ; 

Behold  the  victim  there." 

Once  David  seem'd  Saul's  certain  prey; 

But  hark !  the  foe's  at  hand  ;• 
Saul  turns  his  arms  another  way, 

To  save  the  invaded  land. 

When  Jonah  sunk  beneath  the  wave. 

He  thought  to  rise  no  more  ;t 
But  Ood  prepared  a  fish  to  save, 

And  bear  him  to  the  shore. 

Blest  proofs  of  power  and  grace  divine. 

That  meet  us  in  his  word ! 
Mav  every  deep-felt  care  of  mine 

Be  trusted  with  the  Lord. 

Wait  for  his  seasonable  aid, 

And  though  it  tarry,  wait : 
The  promise  may  be  long  delay'd, 

But  cannot  come  too  late. 


III.  JEHOVAH-ROPHI.    I  AM  THE  LORD 
THAT  HEALETH  TUEE—ExotL  xr.  96. 

Heal  us,  Emmanuel  here  we  are, 

Waiting  to  feel  thy  touch  : 
Deep-wounded  souls  to  thee  repair, 

And,  Saviour,  we  are  sncb. 


•  1  Sam.  xxUl.  97. 
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Our  faith  is  feeble,  we  confess, 

We  faintly  trust  thy  word  ; 
But  wilt  thou  pity  us  the  less  1 

Be  that  far  from  thee,  Lord ! 

Remember  him  who  once  applied, 

With  trembling  for  relief; 
••  Lord,  I  believe,    with  tears  he  cried,* 

"  Oh,  help  my  unbelief!" 

She  too,  who  touch'd  thee  in  the  press, 

And  healinff  virtue  stole. 
Was  answer'u,  *'  Daughter,  go  in  peace,t 

Thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole." 

Oonceal'd  amid  the  gathering  throng, 
She  would  have  snunn'd  tny  view  ; 

And  if  her  faith  was  firm  and  strong, 
Had  strong  misgivings  too. 

Like  her,  with  hopes  and  fears  we  come, 

To  touch  thee,  if  we  may, 
Oh  !  send  us  not  despairing  home, 

Send  none  unheal  d  away. 


IV.  JEHOVAH-NISSI.    THE  LORD  MY 
BANNER— ^xorf.  xvu.  15. 

By  whom  was  David  tought 

To  aim  the  deadly  blow, 
When  he  Groliath  fought, 
And  laid  the  Gittite  low  1 
Nor  sword  nor  spear  the  stripling  took, 
But  chose  a  pebble  from  the  brook. 

*Twas  Israel's  God  and  king 
Who  sent  him  to  the  fight ; 
Who  gave  him  strength  to  sling. 
And  skill  to  aim  aright. 
Ye  feeble  saints,  your  strength  endures, 
Because  young  David's  God  is  yours. 

Who  order'd  Gideon  forth, 

To  storm  the  invaders'  camp. 
With  arms  of  little  worth, 
A  pitcher  and  a  lamp  1  ^ 
The  trumpets  made  his  coming  known, 
And  all  the  host  was  overthrown. 

Oh !  I  have  seen  the  day. 

When,  with  a  single  word, 
God  helping  me  to  say, 
My  trust  is  in  the  Lord, 
My  soul  hath  quell'd  a  thousand  foes, 
Fearless  of  all  that  could  oppose. 

But  unbelief  self-will. 

Self-righteousness,  and  pride. 
How  often  do  they  steal 
My  weapon  from  my  side ! 
Yet  David's  Lord,  and  Gideon's  friend, 
Will  help  his  servant  to  the  end. 


V.  JEHOVAH-SHALOM.    THE   LORD 
SEND  PEACE.— Judg^M  vi.  31. 

Jesus,  whese  blood  so  freely  stream'd. 

To  satisfy  the  law's  demand ; 
By  thee  from  guilt  and  wrath  redeem'd. 

Before  the  Father's  face  I  stand. 

*llsrklx.»l.  tBfsrkv.34. 

X  Judges  viL  9  and  90. 


To  reconcile  offending  man. 

Make  Justice  dron  her  angry  rod ; 

What  creature  coulu  have  form'd  the  plan, 
Or  who  fulfil  it  but  a  God  1 

No  drop  remains  of  all  the  curse, 

For  wretches  who  deserved  the  whole; 

No  arrows  dipt  in  wrath  to  pierce 
The  guilty  but  returning  soul. 

Peace  by  such  means  so  dearly  bought 
What  rebel  could  have  hoped  to  see  t 

Peace,  by  his  injured  Sovereign  wrought, 
His  Sovereign  fasten'd  to  a  tree.       ' 

Now,  Lord,  thj  feeble  worm  prepare ! 

For  strife  with  earth  and  hell  begins ; 
Confirm  and  gird  me  for  the  war. 

They  hate  Uie  soul  that  hates  his  sins. 

Let  them  in  horrid  league  agree ! 

They  may  assault,  they  may  distress ; 
But  cannot  quench  thy  love  to  me. 

Nor  rob  me  of  the  Lord,  my  peace. 


VI.  WISDOM.— Pro©,  viu.  22—31. 

Ere  Qod  had  built  the  mountains, 

Or  raised  the  fruitful  hills ; 
Before  he  fiU'd  the  fountains 

That  feed  the  running  rills ; 
In  me,  from  everlasting, 

The  wonderful  I  AM, 
Found  pleasures  never-wasting. 

And  Wisdom  is  my  name. 

When,  like  a  tent  to  dwell  in, 

He  spread  the  skies  abroad. 
And  swathed  about  the  swelling 

Of  Ocean's  mighty  flood ; 
He  wrought  by  weight  and  measure, 

And  I  was  with  him  then : 
Myself  the  father's  pleasure, 

And  mine  the  sons  of  men. 

Thus  Wisdom's  words  discover 

Thy  glory  and  thy  grace. 
Thou  everlasting  lover 

Of  our  unworthy  race ! 
Thy  gracious  eye  survey 'd  us 

Ere  stars  were  seen  above ; 
In  wisdom  thou  hast  made  us, 

And  died  for  us  in  love. 

And  couldst  thou  be  delighted 

With  creatures  such  as  we, 
Who,  when  we  saw  thee,  slighted 

And  nail'd  thee  to  a  treel 
Unfathomable  wonder. 

And  mystery  divine  1 
The  voice  that  speaks  in  thunder, 

Says,  "  Sinner,  I  am  thine !" 


Vn.  VANITY  OF  THE  WORLD 

God  gives  his  mercies  to  be  spent ; 

Your  hoard  will  do  your  soul  no  good ; 
€k>ld  b  a  blessinj^  only  lent, 

Repaid  by  givmg  others  food. 

The  world's  esteem  is  but  a  bribe, 
To  buy  their  peace  you  sell  your  own ; 
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The  slave  of  a  vain-dorious  tribe, 

Who  hate  you  while  they  make  you  known. 

The  joy  that  vain  amusements  ^ve, 
Oh  !  sad  conclusion  that  it  brings ! 

The  honey  of  a  crowded  hive, 
Defended  by  a  thousand  stings. 

*Tis  thus  the  world  rewards  the  fools 
That  hve  upon  her  treacherous  smiles : 

She  leads  them  blindfold  by  her  rules, 
And  ruins  all  whom  she  beguiles. 

God  kn«ws  the  thousands  who  go  down 

From  pleasure  into  endless  woe ; 
And  with  a  long  despairing  groan 

Blaspheme  their  Maker  as  they  go. 

O  fearful  thought !  be  timely  wise : 
Delight  but  in  a  Saviour's  charms, 

And  God  shall  take  you  to  the  skies, 
Embraced  in  everlasting  arms. 


VIII.  O  LORD,  I  WILL  PRAISE  THEE. 

Isaiah  xii.  1. 

I  WILL  praise  thee  every  day 
Now  thme  anger's  turned  away ! 
Comfortable  thoughts  arise 
From  the  bleeding  Sacrifice. 

Here  in  the  fair  goepel>field, 
Wells  of  free  salvation  yield 
Streams  of  life,  a  plenteous  store, 
And  my  soul  shall  thirst  no  more. 

Jesus  is  become  at  length 
My  salvation  and  my  strength ; 
And  his  praises  shall  prolong, 
While  I  live,  my  pleasant  song. 

Praise  ye  then  his  glorious  name, 
PubUsh  his  exalted  fame  ! 
Still  his  worth  your  praise  exceeds, 
Excellent  are  all  his  deeds. 

Raise  again  the  joyful  sound, 
Let  the  nations  roll  it  round ! 
ZioD,  shout,  for  this  is  he, 
God  the  Saviour  dwells  in  thee  ! 


IX.  THE  CONTRITE  HEART.-/«iuiA  Ivil  15. 

The  Lord  will  happiness  divine 

On  contrite  hearts  bestow ; 
Then  tell  me,  gracious  God,  is  mine 

A  contrite  heart  or  no  1 

I  hear,  but  seem  to  hear  in  vain, 

Insensible  as  steel ; 
If  aught  is  felt,  'tis  only  pain 

To  find  I  cannot  feel 

I  sometimes  think  myself  inclined 

To  love  thee,  if  I  could ; 
But  often  feel  another  mind, 

Averse  to  all  that's  good. 

My  b€»t  desires  are  faint  and  few, 

I  fain  would  strive  for  more ; 
But  when  I  ciy,  "  My  strength  renew," 

Seem  weaker  than  before. 


Thy  sainU  are  comforted,  I  know, 
And  love  thy  house  of  prayer; 

I  therefore  go  where  others  ^^ 
But  find  no  comfort  there. 

O  make  this  heart  rejoice  or  ache ; 

Decide  this  doubt  iot  me; 
And  if  it  be  not  broken,  break. 

And  heal  it  if  it  be. 


X.  THE   FUTURE  PEACE  AND  GLORY 
OF  THE  CHURCH.— /MioA  \x.  15-90. 

Hear  what  God  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 
"  O  my  neople.  faint  and  few. 
Comfortless,  afilicted.  broken, 
Fair  abodes  I  build  for  you  ; 
Thorns  of  heart- felt  tribulation 
Shall  no  more  perplex  your  wava : 
You  shall  name  your  walls  Salvation, 
And  your  gates  shall  all  be  praise. 

"  There,  like  streams  that  feed  the  gardea. 
Pleasures  without  end  shall  flow ; 
For  the  Lord,  your  faith  rewarding, 
AH  his  bounty  shall  bestow; 
Still  in  undisturb'd  possession 
Peace  and  riirhteousness  shall  i«ign  ; 
Never  shall  you  feel  oppression. 
Hear  the  voice  of  war  again. 

"  Ye  no  more  your  suns  descending. 
Waning  moons  no  more  shall  see ; 
But.  your  griels  forever  ending, 
Find  eternal  noon  in  me  ; 
God  shall  rise,  and  shining  o'er  you. 
Change  to  day  the  gloom  of  night; 
He.  the  Lord,  shall  be  your  glory, 
God  your  everlasting  light" 


XI,  JEHOVAH  OUR  RIGHTKOUSXESS. 

Jer.  xxiiL  6. 

Mt  God,  how  perfect  are  thy  ways ! 

But  mine  polluted  are; 
Sin  twin-  s  itself  about  my  praise, 

And  slides  into  my  prayer. 

When  I  would  speak  what  thou  hast  done, 

To  save  me  from  my  sin, 
I  cannot  make  thy  mercies  known. 

But  self-applause  creeps  in. 

Divine  desire,  that  holy  flame 

Thy  grace  creat^'s  in  me ; 
Alas !  impatience  is  its  name, 

When  It  returns  to  thee. 

This  heart,  a  fountain  of  vile  thoughts. 

How  does  it  overflow ! 
While  self  upon  the  surface  floats. 

Still  bubbhng  from  below. 

Let  others  in  the  gaudy  dress 

Of  fancied  ment  shine ; 
The  Lord  shall  be  my  righteousnev, 

The  Lord  forever  mine. 
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^      XII.  EPHRAIM  REPENTING.— 
Jer.  xxxL  18 — 20. 

My  God,  till  I  received  thy  stroke, 

How  like  a  beast  was  I ! 
So  unaccustom'd  to  the  yoke, 

So  backward  to  comply. 

With  grief  my  just  reproach  I  bear, 
Shame  fills  me  at  the  thought ; 

How  frequent  my  rebellions  were  I 
What  wickedness  I  wrought ! 

Thy  merciful  restraint  I  scom'd, 

And  left  the  pleasant  road ; 
Yet  turn  me,  and  I  shall  be  turn'd 

Thou  art  the  Lord  my  G^. 

"  Is  Ephraim  banish'd  from  my  thoughts, 

Or  vile  in  my  esteem  1 
No,"  saith  the  Lord,  "  with  all  his  faults, 

I  still  remember  him. 

*'  Is  he  a  dear  and  pleasant  child  1 
Yes,  dear  and  pleasant  still ; 

Though  sin  his  foolish  heart  beguiled, 
And  he  withstood  my  will. 

"  My  sharp  rebuke  has  laid  him  low, 

He  seeks  my  face  again ; 
My  pity  kindles  at  his  woe, 

He  shall  not  seek  in  vain." 


XUI.  THE  COVENANT.— ^z«A.  xxxvL  25-26 

The  Lord  proclaims  his  grace  abroad ! 
Behold  I  change  your  hearts  of  stone ; 
Each  shall  renounce  his  idol-god. 
And  serve,  henceforth,  the  Lord  alone. 

My  grace,  a  flowing  stream,  proceeds 
To  wash  you  filthiness  away ; 
Ye  shall  abhor  your  former  deeds, 
And  learn  my  statutes  to  obey. 

My  truth  the  great  design  ensures, 
I  give  myself  away  to  you ; 
You  shall  be  mine,  I  will  be  yours, 
Your  God  unalterably  true. 

Yet  not  unsought,  or  unimplored, 
The  plenteous  ^ace  shall  I  confer;* 

No — ^your  whole  heart  shall  seek  the  Lord, 
I'll  put  a  praying  Spirit  there. 

From  the  first  breath  of  life  divine, 
Down  to  the  last  expiring  hour, 

The  gracious  work  shall  all  be  mine. 
Begun  and  ended  in  my  power. 


XIV.   JEHOVAH-SHAMMAH. 
Ezek.  xlviii.  35. 

As  birds  their  infant  brood  protect,t 
And  spread  their  wings  to  shelter  tnem, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  elect, 
*'  So  will  I  guard  Jerusalem." 

And  what  then  is  Jerusalem, 
This  darling  object  of  his  care  1 
Where  is  its  worth  in  God's  esteem  1 
Who  built  it,  who  inhabits  there  1 

•  V«rM  37.  t  Isaiah  xxxi.  5 


Jehovah  founded  it  in  blood, 
The  blood  of  his  incarnate  Son ; 
There  dwell  the  saints,  once  foes  to  God, 
The  sinners  whom  he  calls  his  own. 

There,  though  besieged  on  every  side, 
Yei  much  beloved  and  guarded  well. 
From  age  to  age  they  have  defied 
The  utmost  force  of  earth  and  hell. 

Let  earth  repent,  and  hell  despair. 
This  city  has  a  sure  defence ; 
Her  name  is  call'd  The  Lord  is  there, 
And  who  has  power  to  drive  him  thence  ? 


XV.  PRAISE   FOR  THE   FOUNTAIN 
OPENED.— Z«c.  xiii.  1. 

There  is  a  fountain  fill'd  with  blood 
Drawn  from  Emmanuel's  veins; 

And  sinners,  plunged  beneath  that  flood, 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

The  dying  thief  rejoiced  to  see 

That  fountain  in  his  day ; 
And  there  have  I,  as  vde  as  he, 

Wash'd  all  my  sins  away. 

Dear  dying  Lamb,  thy  precious  blood 

Shall  never  lose  its  iM>wer, 
Till  all  the  ransom'd  church  of  God 

Be  saved  to  sin  no  more. 

E'er  since,  by  faith,  I  saw  the  stream 

Thy  flowing  wounds  supply, 
Redeeming  love  has  been  my  theme, 

And  shall  be  till  I  die. 

Then  in  a  nobler,  sweeter  song, 

I'll  sing  thy  power  to  save ; 
When  this  poor  lisping  stammering  tongue 

Lies  silent  in  the  grave. 

Lord,  I  believe  thou  hast  prepared 

(Unworthy  though  I  be) 
For  me  a  blood-bought  free  reward, 

A  golden  harp  for  me  ! 

'Tis  strung,  and  tuned,  for  endless  yean. 

And  form'd  by  power  divine, 
To  sound  in  God  the  Father's  ears 

No  other  name  but  thine. 


XVI.  THE  SOWER— Jlfott.  xiii. 3. 

Ye  sons  of  earth  prepare  the  plough, 
Break  up  the  fallow  ground  ; 

The  sower  is  gone  forth  to  sow, 
And  scatter  blessings  round. 

The  seed  that  finds  a  stony  soil, 

Shoots  forth  a  hasty  blade ; 
But  ill  repays  the  sower's  toil, 

Soon  wither'd,  scorch'd,  and  dead. 

The  thorny  ground  is  sure  to  balk 

All  hopes  of  harvest  there ; 
We  find  a  tall  and  sickly  stalk, 

But  not  the  fhiitful  car. 

The  beaten  path  and  highway  li 
Receive  the  trust  in  vain , 
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The  watchful  birds  the  spoil  divide, 
And  pick  up  all  the  grain. 

But  where  the  Lord  of  grace  and  power 

Has  bless'd  the  happy  field, 
How  plenteous  is  the  golden  store 

The  deep-wrought  furrows  yield ! 

Father  of  mercies,  we  have  need 

Of  thy  preparing  grace ; 
Let  the  same  hand  that  gives  the  seed 

Provide  a  fhiitful  place. 


XVII.  THE  HOUSE  OP  PRAYER.— 

Mark  xi.  17. 

Thy  mansion  is  the  Christian's  heart, 

0  Lord,  thy  dwelling-place  secure ! 
Bid  the  unruly  throng  depart, 

And  leave  the  consecrated  door. 

Devoted  as  it  is  to  thee, 

A  thievish  swarm  frequents  the  place ; 
They  steal  away  my  joys  from  me, 

And  rob  my  Saviour  oi  his  praise. 

There,  too,  a  sharp  designing  trade 
Sin,  Satan,  and  the  world  maintain ; 

Nor  cease  to  press  me  and  persuade 
To  part  with  ease,  and  purchase  pain. 

I  know  them,  and  I  hate  their  din, 

Am  weary  of  the  bustling  crowd ; 
But  while  their  voice  is  heard  within, 

1  cannot  serve  thee  as  I  would. 

Oh !  for  the  joy  thy  presence  gives, 

What  peace  shall  reign  when  thou  art  here ! 

Thy  presence  makes  this  den  of  thieves 
A  calm  delightful  bouse  of  prayer. 

And  if  thou  make  thy  temple  shine, 

Yet,  self-abased,  will  1  adore ; 
The  gold  and  silver  are  not  mine, 

I  give  thee  what  was  thine  before. 


XVIII.  LOVEST  THOU  ME  'i—John  xxi.  16. 

Hark,  my  soul !  it  is  the  Lord : 
*Tis  thy  Saviour,  hear  his  word  ; 
Jesus  speaks,  and  speaks  to  thee : 
"  Say,  poor  sinner,  lovest  thou  me  1 

"  I  deliver'd  thee  when  bound, 
And  when  bleeding.  heaFd  thy  wound  j 
Sought  thee  wandering,  set  thee  right, 
Tum'd  thy  darkness  into  light. 

"  Can  a  woman's  tender  care 
Cease  towards  the  child  she  bare  1 
Yes.  she  may  forgetful  be, 
Yet  will  I  remember  thee. 

"  Mine  is  an  unchanging  love, 
Higher  than  the  heights  above; 
Deeper  than  the  depths  beneath, 
Free  and  faithful,  strong  as  death. 

"  Thou  shalt  see  my  glory  soon, 
When  the  work  of  grace  is  done; 
Partner  of  my  throne  shalt  be  :— 
Say,  poor  sinner,  lovest  thou  me  V* 


Lord,  it  is  my  chief  complaint. 
That  my  love  is  weak  and  faint : 
Yet  I  love  thee  and  adore  : 
Oh  for  grace  to  love  thee  more ! 


XIX.  CONTENTMENT.— PAa.  iv.  IL 

Fierce  passions  discompose  the  nund, 

As  tempests  vex  the  sea ; 
But  calm  content  and  peace  we  find. 

When,  Lord,  we  turn  to  thee. 

In  vain  by  reason  and  by  rule 

We  try  to  bend  the  will ; 
For  none  but  in  the  Saviour^s  school 

Can  learn  the  heavenly  skili 

Since  at  his  feet  my  soul  has  sat. 

His  gracious  words  to  bear, 
Contented  with  my  present  state, 

I  cast  on  him  my  care. 

"  Art  thou  a  sinner,  soul  V*  he  said, 
''  Then  how  canst  thou  complain  1 

How  light  thy  troubles  here,  if  wei^*d 
With  everlasting  pain ! 

"  If  thou  of  murmuring  wouldst  be  cund. 
Compare  thy  griets  with  mine ; 

Think  what  my  love  for  thee  endured, 
And  thou  wilt  not  repine. 

"  'Tis  I  appoint  thy  daily  lot, 

And  I  do  all  things  well ; 
Thou  soon  shalt  leave  this  wretched  ^lot, 

And  rise  with  me  to  dwell. 


"  In  life  my  grace  shall  strength  supply. 

Proportioned  to  thy  day ; 
At  death  thou  still  shah  find  me  nigh, 

To  wipe  thy  tears  away." 

Thus  I,  who  once  my  wretched  days 

In  vain  repinings  spent, 
Taught  in  my  Saviour's  school  of  grace. 

Have  learnt  to  be  content 


XX.  OLD  TESTAMENT  GOSPEL.- 
Heb.  iv.  2. 

Israel,  in  ancient  days, 
Not  only  had  a  view 
Of  Sinai  in  a  blaxe, 
But  leam'd  the  Gospel  too ; 
The  types  and  figures  were  a  glass 
In  which  they  saw  a  Saviour's  fiiee. 

The  paschal  sacrifice, 

And  blood-besprinkled  door  * 
Seen  with  enlighten'd  tie^^ 
And  once  applied  with  power. 
Would  teach  the  need  of  other  blood. 
To  reconcile  an  angry  God. 

The  Lamb,  the  Dove,  set  foith 

His  perfect  innocence,t 
Whose  blood  of  matchless  worth 
Should  be  the  soul's  defence ; 
For  he  who  can  for  sin  atone, 
Must  have  no  failings  qC  his  own. 


•  Bxod.  xii.  13. 
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The  scape-ffoat  on  his  head* 
The  people's  trespass  bore, 
And,  to  the  desert  led, 
Was  to  be  seen  no  more : 
In  him  our  Surety  seem'd  to  say, 
*'  Behold  I  bear  your  sins  away." 

Dipt  in  his  fellow's  blood, 

The  living  bird  went  free  jf 
The  type  well  understood, 
Express'd  the  sinner's  plea ; 
Described  a  guilty  soul  enlarged, 
And  by  a  Saviour's  death  discharged. 

Jesus,  I  love  to  trace, 

Throughout  the  sacred  page, 
The  footsteps  of  thy  grace, 
The  same  in  every  age  I 
O  grant  that  I  may  faithlul  be 
To  clearer  tight  vouchsafed  to  me ! 


XXL  SARDIS.— i2cr.  iil  1—6. 

*'  Write  to  Sardis,"  saith  the  Lord, 

And  write  what  he  declares, 
He  whose  Spirit,  and  whose  word. 

Upholds  the  seven  stars  : 
"  All  thy  works  and  ways  I  search, 

Find  thy  zeal  and  love  decay'd  ; 
Thou  art  call'd  a  living  church, 

But  thou  art  cold  and  dead. 

"  Watch,  remember,  seek,  and  strive. 

Exert  thy  former  pains  j 
Let  thy  timely  care  revive, 

And  strengthen  what  remains : 
Cleanse  thine  heart,  thy  works  amend. 

Former  times  to  mind  recall, 
Lest  my  sudden  stroke  descend, 

And  smite  thee  once  for  all. 

"  Yet  I  number  now  in  thee 

A  few  that  are  upright ; 
These  ray  father's  lace  shall  see 

And  walk  with  me  in  white. 
When  in  judgment  I  appear, 

They  for  mine  will  be  confest; 
Let  my  faithful  servants  hear, 

And  woe  be  to  the  rest" 


XXn.  PRAYER  FOR  A  BLESSING  ON 
THE  YOUNG. 

Bbstow,  dear  Lord,  upon  our  youth 

The  gift  of  saving  grace ; 
And  let  the  seed  of  sacred  truth 

Fall  in  a  fruitful  place. 

Grace  it  a  plant,  where'er  it  grows, 

Of  pure  and  heavenly  root ; 
But  fairest  in  the  youngest  shows, 

And  yields  the  sweetest  fruit. 

Ye  careless  ones,  O  hear  betimes 

The  voice  of  sovereign  love ! 
Your  youth  is  stain'd  with  many  crimes, 

But  mercy  reigns  above. 

True,  you  are  young,  but  there^s  a  stone 
Within  the  yoangest  breast ; 


•Lev.XTl.2L 


t  Lev.  ziv.  51— 53» 


Or  half  the  crimes  which  you  have  done 
Would  rob  you  of  your  rest. 

For  you  the  public  prayer  is  made, 

Oh !  join  tne  public  prayer ! 
For  you  the  secret  tear  is  shed, 

O  shed  yourself  a  tear! 

We  pray  that  you  may  early  prove 

The  Spirit's  power  to  teach  ; 
You  cannot  be  too  young  to  love 

That  Jesus  whom  we  preach. 


XXin.  PLEADING  FOR  AND  WITH 

YOUTH. 

Sin  has  undone  our  wretched  race, 

But  Jesus  has  restored, 
And  brought  the  sinner  face  to  face 

With  his  forgiving  Lord. 

This  we  repeat,  from  year  to  year, 

And  press  upon  our  youth  ; 
Lord,  give  them  an  attentive  ear. 

Lord,  save  them  by  thy  truth. 

Blessings  upon  the  rising  race ! 

Make  this  a  happy  hour, 
According  to  thy  richest  grace. 

And  thme  almighty  power. 

We  feel  for  your  unhappy  state, 

(May  you  regard  it  too,) 
And  would  awhile  ourselves  forget 

To  pour  out  prayer  for  you. 

We  see,  though  you  perceive  it  not, 
The  approaching  awftil  doom ; 

O  tremble  at  the  solemn  thought^ 
And  flee  the  wrath  to  come  ! 

Dear  Saviour,  let  this  new-bom  year 

Spread  an  alarm  abroad ; 
And  cry  in  every  careless  ear, 

"  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  I" 


XXIV.  PRAYER  FOR  CHILDRRN. 

Gracious  Lord,  our  children  see, 
By  thy  mercy  we  are  free ; 
But  shall  these,  alas !  remain 
Subjects  still  of  Satan's  reign  1 
Israel's  young  ones  when  of  old 
Pharaoh  threaten'd  to  withold,* 
Then  thy  messenger  said,  "  No ; 
Let  the  children  also  go." 

When  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
Drawin;^  forth  his  dreadful  sword. 
Slew,  with  an  avenging  hand, 
All  the  first-bom  of  the  land  ;t 
Then  the  people's  doors  he  pass'd. 
Where  the  bloody  sign  was  placed ; 
Hear  us,  now,  upon  our  knees, 
Plead  the  blood  of  Christ  for  theiet 

Lord,  we  tremble,  for  we  know 
How  the  fierce  maUcious  foe, 
Wheeling  round  his  watchful  flight, 
Keeps  them  over  in  his  tight : 

•Exod.z.9.  t  Exod.  xii.  Ifl. 
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Spread  thy  pinions,  King  of  kings ! 
lude  them  safe  beneath  thy  wings ; 
Lest  the  ravenous  bird  of  prey 
Stoop,  and  bear  the  brood  away. 


XXV.  JEHOVAH  JESUS. 

Mr  song  shall  bless  the  Lord  of  all, 
My  praise  shall  climb  to  his  abode  ; 

Thee,  Saviour,  by  that  name  I  call, 
The  great  Supreme,  the  mighty  God. 

Without  beginning  or  decline, 
Object  of  faith,  and  not  of  sense ; 

Eternal  ages  saw  him  shine, 
He  shines  eternal  ages  hence. 

As  much,  when  in  the  manger  laid. 

Almighty  ruler  of  the  sky, 
As  when  the  six  days'  works  he  made 

Fill'd  all  the  morning  stars  with  joy. 

Of  all  the  crowns  Jehovah  bears. 

Salvation  is  his  dearest  claim ; 
That  mcious  sound  well  pleased  he  hears, 

And  owns  Emmanuel  for  his  name. 

A  cheerfVil  confidence  I  feel. 

My  well  placed  hopes  with  joy  I  see ; 
My  bosom  ^lows  with  heavenly  zeal. 

To  worship  him  who  died  for  me. 

As  man,  he  pities  my  complaint, 
His  power  and  truth  are  all  divine ; 

He  will  not  fail,  he  cannot  faint, 
Salvation's  sure,  and  must  be  mine. 


XXVI.  ON  OPENING  A  PLACE  FOR 
SOCIAL  PRAYER. 

Jesus  !  where'er  thy  people  meet. 
There  they  behold  thy  mercy-seat ; 
Where'er  they  seek  thee,  thou  art  found. 
And  every  place  is  hallow'd  ground. 

For  thou,  within  no  walls  confined, 
Inhabitest  the  humble  mind  ; 
Such  ever  bring  thee  when  they  come, 
And  going,  take  thee  to  their  home. 

Dear  Shepherd  of  thy  chosen  few ! 
Thy  former  mercies  here  renew ; 
Here  to  our  waiting  hearts  proclaim 
The  sweetness  of  thy  saving  name. 

Here  may  we  prove  the  power  of  prayer. 
To  strengthen  faith,  and  sweeten  care ; 
To  teach  our  faint  desires  to  rise. 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  our  eyes. 

Behold,  at  thy  commanding  word 
We  stretch  the  curtain  ana  the  cord  ;♦ 
Come  thou  and  fill  this  wider  space, 
And  bless  us  with  a  large  increase. 

* 

Lord,  we  are  few,  but  thou  art  near ; 
Nor  short  thine  arm,  nor  deaf  thine  ear ; 
Oh  rend  the  heavens,  come  quickly  down, 
And  make  a  thousand  hearts  thine  own ! 

•  Isaiah  Uv.  8. 


XXVII.  WELCOME  TO  THE  TABLE^ 

This  is  the  feast  of  heavenly  wine 

And  God  invites  to  sup ; 
The  juices  of  the  living  vine 

Were  press'd  to  fill  tne  cup. 

Oh !  bless  the  Saviour,  ^e  that  eat, 

With  royal  dainties  ted ; 
Not  heaven  afibrds  a  costlier  treat. 

For  Jesus  is  the  bread. 

The  vile,  the  lost,  he  calls  to  them, 
Ye  trembling  souls  appear! 

The*righteous  in  their  own  esteem 
Have  no  acceptance  here. 

Approach,  ye  poor,  nor  dare  refuse 
The  banquet  spread  for  you ; 

Dear  Saviour,  this  is  welcome  news. 
Then  I  may  venture  too. 


If  guilt  and  sin  afford  a  plea, 
And  may  obtain  a  place. 

Surely  the  Lord  will  welcome  me. 
And  I  shall  see  his  face. 


XXVin.  JESUS  HASTING  TO  SUFPEL 

The  Saviour,  what  a  noble  flame 

Was  kindled  in  his  breast, 
When  hasting  to  Jerusalem, 

He  march'd  before  the  rest ! 

Grood-will  to  men  and  zeal  for  God 

His  every  thought  engross ; 
He  longs  to  be  baptized  with  blood,* 

He  pants  to  reach  the  cross ! 

With  all  his  sufferings  full  in  view. 

And  woes  to  us  unknown. 
Forth  to  the  task  his  spirit  flew ; 

'Twas  love  that  urged  him  on. 

Lord,  we  return  thee  what  we  can : 
Our  hearts  shall  sound  abroad 

Salvation  to  the  dying  Man, 
And  to  the  rising  Gkxi ! 

And  while  thy  bleeding  glories  here 
Engage  our  wondenng  eyes. 

We  learn  our  lighter  cross  to  bear. 
And  hasten  to  the  skies. 


XXIX.  EXHORTATION  TO  PRAYER. 

What  various  hindrances  we  meet 

In  coming  to  a  mercy-seat ! 

Yet  who  that  knows  the  worth  of  prayer, 

But  wishes  to  be  often  there  7 

Prayer  makes  the  darken'd  cloud  withdraw, 
Prayer  climbs  the  ladder  Jacob  saw, 
Gives  exercise  to  faith  and  love, 
Brings  every  blessing  from  above. 

Restraining  prayer,  we  cease  to  fight, 
Prayer  makes  the  Christian's  armor  blight; 
And  Satan  trembles  when  he  seas 
The  weakest  saint  upon  his  knees. 

•LukexU.9tt. 
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^hUe  Moses  stood  with  arms  spread  wide, 
Success  was  found  on  Isreal's  side ; 
)ut  when  through  weariness  they  fail'd, 
^bat  moment  Amaiek  prevail'd.* 

lave  you  no  words  %    Ah !  think  again, 
^ords  flow  apace  when  you  complain, 
.nd  fill  your  fellow  creature's  ear 
/ith  the  sad  tale  of  all  your  care. 

■^ere  half  the  breath  thus  vainly  spent 
y  Heaven  in  supplication  sent, 
or  cheerful  song  would  oftener  be, 
iear  what  the  Lord  has  done  for  me." 


C  THE  LIGHT  AND  GLORY  OP  THE 
WORD. 

"^E  Spirit  breathes  upon  the  Word, 

And  brings  the  truth  to  sight ; 
*recepts  and  promises  aflbra 
^  A  sanctifying  light. 

\    \     .  glory  gilds  the  sacred  page, 
b  \      Majestic  like  the  sun ; 

t  gives  a  light  to  every  age, 
It  gives,  but  borrows  none. 

*Tie  hand  that  gave  it  still  supplies 

The  gracious  light  and  heat : 
His  truths  upon  the  nations  rise, 

They  rise,  but  never  set. 

Let  everlastmg  thanks  be  thine. 

For  such  a  bright  display, 
As  makes  a  world  of  darkness  shine 

With  beams  of  heavenly  day. 

My  soul  rejoices  to  pursue 

The  steps  of  him  I  love, 
Till  glory  breaks  upon  my  view 

In  brighter  worlds  above. 


XXXI.  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  MINISTER. 

His  master  taken  from  his  head, 

Elisha  saw  him  go -, 
And  in  desponding  accents  said, 

"  Ah,  what  must  Israel  do  1" 

But  he  forgot  the  Lord  who  lifts 

The  beggar  to  the  throne ; 
Nor  knew,  that  all  Elijah's  gifts 

Will  soon  be  made  his  own. 

What!  when  a  Paul  has  run  his  course, 

Or  when  Apollos  dies, 
Is  Israel  left  without  resource  1 

And  have  we  no  supplies  1 

Yes,  while  the  dear  Redeemer  lives 

We  have  a  boundless  store, 
And  shall  be  fed  with  what  he  gives, 

Who  lives  for  evermore. 


XXXII.  THE  SHINING  LIGHT. 

My  former  hopes  are  fled, 
My  terror  now  begins ; 

*  Exodus  xvii.  11. 


I  feel,  alas !  that  I  am  dead 
In  trespasses  and  sins. 

Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly ! 

I  hear  the  thunder  roar ; 
The  law  proclaims  destruction  nigh. 

And  vengeance  at  the  door. 

When  I  review  my  ways, 
I  dread  impending  doom : 

But  sure  a  friendly  whisper  says, 
"  Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

I  see,  or  think  I  see, 
A  glimmering  from  afar ; 

A  beam  of  day,  that  shines  for  me, 
To  save  me  from  despair. 

Forerunner  of  the  sun,* 
It  marks  the  pilgrim's  way  j 

I'll  gaze  upon  it  while  I  run. 
And  watch  the  rising  day. 


XXXIII.  SEEKING  THE  BELOVED. 

To  those  who  know  the  Lord  I  speak. 

Is  my  beloved  near  1 
The  bridegroom  of  my  soul  I  seek, 

Oh !  when  will  he  appear  1 

Though  once  a  man  of  grief  and  shame. 

Yet  now  he  fills  a  throne, 
And  bears  the  greatest,  sweetest  name. 

That  earth  or  heaven  has  known. 

Grace  flies  before,  and  love  attends 

His  steps  where'er  he  goes ; 
Though  none  can  see  him  but  his  friends, 

And  they  were  once  his  foes. 

He  speaks — obedient  to  his  call 

Our  warm  affections  move  : 
Did  he  but  shine  alike  on  all, 

Then  all  alike  would  love. 

Then  love  in  every  heart  would  reign. 
And  war  would  cease  to  roar; 

And  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  men 
Would  thirst  for  blood  no  more. 

Such  Jesus  is,  and  such  his  grace, 

Oh,  may  he  shine  on  you ! 
And  tell  him,  when  you  see  his  face, 

I  long  to  see  him  too.f  • 


XXXIV.  THE  WAITING  SOUL. 

Breathe  from  the  gentle  south,  O  Lord, 
And  cheer  me  from  the  north ; 

Blow  on  the  treasures  of  thy  word. 
And  call  the  spices  forth ! 

I  wish,  thou  know'st,  to  be  rcsign'd, 
And  wait  with  patient  hope ; 

But  hope  delay'd  fatigues  the  mind, 
And  drinks  the  spirit  up. 

Help  me  to  reach  the  distant  goal. 

Confirm  my  feeble  knee ; 
Pity  the  sickness  of  a  soul 

That  fainU  for  love  of  thee. 


*  Psalm  cxzx.  6. 
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Cold  as  I  feel  this  heart  of  mine, 

Tet  since  I  feel  it  so ; 
It  yields  some  hope  of  life  dirine 

Within,  however  low. 

I  seem  forsaken  and  alone, 

I  hear  the  lion  roar ; 
And  every  door  is  shut  but  one, 

And  that  is  mercy's  door. 

There,  till  the  dear  DeKv'rer  come, 
rU  wait  with  humble  pray'r ; 

And  when  he  calls  his  exile  home, 
The  Lord  shall  find  me  there. 


XXXV.  WELCOME  CROSS. 

"Tis  my  happiness  below 

Not  to  live  without  the  cross, 
But  the  Saviour's  power  to  know, 

Sanctifying  ever?  loss; 
Trials  must  and  will  befall ; 

But  with  humble  faith  to  see 
Love  inscribed  upon  them  all 

This  b  happiness  to  me. 

Qcd  in  Israel  sows  the  seeds 

Of  auction,  pain,  and  toil ; 
These  spring  up  and  choke  the  weeds 

Which  would  else  o'erspread  the  soil ; 
Trials  make  the  promise  sweet, 

Trials  give  new  life  to  prayer ; 
Trials  bring  me  to  his  feet, 

Lay  me  Tow,  and  keep  me  there. 

Did  I  meet  no  trials  here. 

No  chastisement  by  the  way : 
Might  I  not,  with  reason,  fear 

I  should  prove  a  castaway  1 
Bastards  may  escape  the  rod.* 

Sunk  in  earthly,  vain  delight : 
But  the  true  bom  chikl  of  God 

Must  not,  would  not,  if  he  might 


XXXVI.  AFFLICTIONS  SANCTIFIED  BY 
THE  WORD. 

0  HOW  I  love  thy  holy  word. 
Thy  ^dous  covenant,  O  Lord ! 
It  guides  me  in  the  peaceful  way; 

1  think  upon  it  all  the  day. 

What  are  the  mines  of  shining  wealth, 
The  strength  of  youth,  the  bloom  of  health ! 
What  are  all  joys  compared  with  those 
Thine  everlasting  word  bestows ! 

Long  unaflUcted,  undismay'd. 
In  pTeasure's  path  secure  I  stray'd ; 
Thou  mad'st  me  feel  thy  chastening  rod,t 
And  straight  I  turn'd  unto  my  God. 

What  though  it  pierced  my  fainting  heart, 
I  bless  thine  hand  that  caused  the  smart; 
It  taught  my  tears  awhile  to  flow. 
But  saved  me  from  eternal  woe. 

Oh !  hadst  thou  lefl  me  unchastised, 
Thy  precept  I  had  still  despised ; 
And  still  the  snare  in  secret  laid. 
Had  my  unwary  feet  betray'd. 

*  HflUewB  zlL  a  fPssImadz.7L 


I  love  thee,  thereibfe,  O  my  God, 
And  breathe  towards  thy  dear  abode ; 
Where,  in  thy  presence  fully  blest. 
Thy  chosen  samts  forever  rest 


XXXVn.  TEMPTATION. 

The  billows  swell,  the  winds  are  high. 
Clouds  overcast  my  wintry  sky ; 
Out  of  the  depths  to  thee  I  call,— 
My  fears  are  great,  my  strength  is  sbmH 

O  Lord,  the  pilot's  oart  perform. 
And  guard  and  guiae  me  through  the 
Defend  me  from  each  threatening  ilL 
Control  the  waves, — say,  ^  Peace  be  tfSL' 

Amidst  the  rcMuing  of  the  sea, 
My  soul  stiU  hangs  her  hooe  oo  tbec  -, 
Thy  constant  fove,  thy  foitnfal  care. 
Is  all  that  saves  me  fhom  despair. 

Dangers  of  every  shape  and  name 
Attend  the  followers  of  the  Lamb, 
Who  leave  the  world's  deceitful  shore. 
And  leave  it  to  return  no  more. 

Though  tempest-toss'd  and  half  a 
My  Saviour  through  the  floods  I 
Let  neither  winds  nor  stormy  main 
Force  back  my  shatter'd  bark  again. 


XXXVUI.  LOOKING  UPWARDS  IN  A 

STORM. 

God  of  my  life,  to  thee  I  call. 
Afflicted  at  thy  feet  I  fall ; 
When  the  great  water- floods  prevail* 
Leave  not  my  trembling  heart  to  fiul ! 

Friend  of  the  friendless  and  the  feint 
Where  should  I  lodge  my  deep  comptaiat  1 
Where  but  with  thee,  whose  open  dEoor 
Invites  the  helpless  and  the  poor ! 

Did  ever  mourner  plead  with  thee. 
And  thou  refuse  that  mourner  s  plea  ! 
Does  not  the  word  still  fix'd  remain. 
That  none  shall  seek  thy  fece  in  vaini 

That  were  a  grief  I  c<{ald  not  bear, 
Didst  thou  not  hear  and  answer  prayet ; 
But  a  prayer-hearing,  answeiiag  God, 
Supports  me  under  eveiy  load. 

Fair  is  the  lot  that's  cast  for  me ; 
I  have  an  Advocate  with  thee ; 
They  whom  the  world  caresses  mort 
Have  no  such  privilege  to  boast 

Poor  though  I  am.  despised,  forgotf 
Yet  God,  my  Grod,  forgets  n>e  not : 
And  he  is  safe,  and  must  succeed. 
For  whom  the  Lord  vouchsafes  to  ple«d. 


XXXIX.  THE  VALLB V  OF  THE  SHADOW 

OF  DEATH. 

Mt  soul  is  sad,  and  much  disma3r'd. 
See,  Lord,  what  legions  of  my  foes, 

»  PMlm  bdx.  IS.  fPksisisLn. 
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WitU  fierce  Apollyon  at  their  head, 
My  heavenly  pilgrimage  oppose ! 

See,  from  the  ever-hurning  lake 
How  hke  a  emoky  cloud  they  rise ! 

With  horrid  blasts  my  soul  they  shake, 
With  storms  of  blasphemies  and  lies. 

Their  fiery  arrows  reach  the  mark,* 
Mv  throbbing  heart  with  anguish  tear ; 

Each  lights  upon  a  kindred  spark, 
And  finds  abundant  fuel  there. 

I  hate  the  thought  that  wrongs  the  Lord ; 

Oh  I  I  would  drive  it  from  mv  breast, 
With  thy  own  sharp  two-edged  sword, 

Far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west 

Come,  then,  and  chase  the  cruel  host, 
Heal  the  deep  wounds  I  have  received ! 

Nor  let  the  powers  of  darkness  boast, 
That  I  am  foil'd,  and  thou  art  grieved  I 


XL.  PEACE  AFTER  A  STORM. 

When  darkness  long  has  veil'd  my  mind. 
And  smiling  day  once  more  appears : 

Then,  my  Redeemer,  then  I  find 
The  folly  of  my  doubts  and  fears. 

Straight  I  upbraid  my  wandering  heart, 
Ana  blush  that  I  should  ever  be 

Thus  prone  to  act  so  base  a  part, 
Or  harbor  one  hard  thought  of  thee ! 

Oh !  let  me  then  at  length  be  taught 
What  I  am  still  so  slow  to  learn 

That  God  is  love,  and  changes  not, 
Nor  knows  the  shadow  of  a  turn. 

Sweet  truth,  and  easy  to  repeat ! 

But  when  my  faith  is  sharply  tried, 
I  find  myself  a  learner  yet, 

Unskilful,  weak,  and  apt  to  slide. 

But,  O  my  Lord,  one  look  from  thee 
Subdues  the  disobedient  will ; 

Drives  doubt  and  discontent  away, 
And  thy  rebellious  worm  is  still. 

Thou  art  as  ready  to  forgive 

As  I  am  ready  to  repine ; 
Thou  therefore  all  the  praise  receive ; 

Be  shame  and  self- abhorrence  mine. 


XLI.  MOURNING  AND  LONGING. 

Thk  Saviour  hides  his  face ! 
My  spirit  thirsts  to  prove 
Renew  d  supplies  of  pardoning  grace, 
And  never-faiUng  love. 

The  favor'd  souls  who  know 
What  glories  shine  in  him, 
Pant  for  liis  presence  as  the  roe 
Pants  for  tne  living  stream ! 

What  trifles  tease  me  now  ! 
They  swarra  like  summer  flies, 
They  cleave  to  everything  I  do, 
And  swim  before  my  eyes. 

•  Epbtis.  vi.  IS. 


How  dull  the  sabbath  day, 
Without  the  sabbath's  Lord ! 
How  toilsome  then  to  sing  and  pray, 
And  wait  upon  the  wora  I 

or  all  the  truths  I  hear, 
How  few  delight  my  taste ! 
I  glean  a  berry  here  and  there, 
But  mourn  the  vintage  past. 

Yet  let  me  (as  I  ought) 
Still  hope  to  be  supplied ; 
No  pleasure  ebe  is  worth  a  thought, 
Nor  shall  I  be  denied. 

Though  I  am  but  a  worm. 
Unworthy  of  his  care, 
The  Lord  will  my  desire  perform. 
And  grant  me  all  my  prayer. 


XLH.  SELF-ACQUAINTANCE. 

Dear  Lord  I  accept  a  sin  Ail  heart, 

Which  of  itself  complains, 
And  mourns,  with  much  and  frequent  smart. 

The  evil  it  contains. 

There  fiery  seeds  of  anger  lurk, 

Which  oHen  hurt  my  frame ; 
And  wait  but  for  the  tempter's  work. 

To  fan  them  to  a  flame. 

Legality  holds  out  a  bribe 

To  purchase  life  from  thee ; 
And  (liscontent  would  fain  prescribe 

How  thou  shalt  deal  with  me. 

While  unbelief  withstands  thy  grace, 

And  puts  the  mercy  by ; 
Presumption,  with  a  brow  of  brass, 

Says,  '*  Give  me,  or  I  die." 

How  eager  are  my  thoughts  to  roam 

In  quest  of  what  thev  love  ! 
But  ah !  when  duty  calls  them  home, 

How  heavily  they  move  I 

Oh,  cleanse  me  in  a  Saviour's  blood, 

Transform  me  by  thy  power. 
And  make  me  thy  beloved  abode. 

And  let  me  rove  no  more. 


XLIII.  PRAYER  FOR  PATIENCE. 

Lord,  who  hast  sufl'er'd  all  for  me. 

My  peace  and  pardon  to  procure, 
The  lighter  cross  I  bear  for  thee. 

Help  me  with  patience  to  endure. 

The  storm  of  loud  repining  hush, 
I  would  in  humble  silence  mourn ; 

Why  should  the  unbumt  though  burning  both, 
Be  angry  as  the  crackling  thorn  1 

Man  should  not  faint  at  th}r  rebuke. 

Like  Joshua  falUng  on  his  face,* 
When  the  curst  thing  that  Achan  took 

Brought  Israel  into  just  disgrace. 

Perhaps  some  golden  wedge  suppress'd. 
Some  secret  sin  oflends  my  God ; 

*  Jodiaa  viL  10,  IL 
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Perham  that  Babyloniah  Teat, 

Self^rigbteoiuneat,  provoke*  the  rod. 

Ah !  were  I  buffeted  all  day, 

Mock'd,  crown'd  with  thorns,  and  spit  upon ; 
I  yet  should  have  no  right  to  say, 

My  great  distress  is  mine  abne. 

Let  me  not  angrily  declare 
No  pain  was  ever  sharp  like  mine ; 

Nor  murmur  at  the  cross  I  bear. 
But  rather  weep,  rememberiog  thine. 


XLIV.   SUBMISSION. 

O  Lord,  my  best  desire  fulfil, 

And  help  me  to  resign 
Life,  health,. and  comfort  to  thy  will, 

And  make  thy  pleasure  mine. 

Why  should  I  shrink  at  thy  command, 
Whose  love  forbids  my  fears  ? 

Or  tremble  at  the  gracious  hand 
That  wipes  away  my  tears  ? 

No,  let  me  rather  freely  yield 

What  most  I  prize  to  thee ; 
Who  never  hnst  a  good  withheld. 

Or  wilt  withhold,  from  me. 

Thy  favor  all  my  journey  through, 
Thou  art  engaged  to  ^ant ; 

What  else  I  want,  or  thmk  I  do, 
'Tis  better  still  to  want 

Wisdom  and  mercy  guide  my  way, 

Shall  I  resist  them  both  1 
A  poor  blind  creature  of  a  day, 

And  crush'd  before  the  moth  ! 

But  ah  !  my  inward  spirit  cries, 

Still  bind  me  to  thy  sway ; 
Else  the  next  cloud  that  veils  the  skies, 

Drives  all  these  thoughts  away. 


XLV.  THE  HAPPY  CHANGE. 

How  blest  thy  creature  is,  O  God, 

When,  witn  a  single  eye. 
He  views  the  lustre  of  tifiy  word, 

The  day-spring  from  on  high  ! 

Through  all  the  storms  that  veil  the  skies. 
And  frown  on  earthly  things, 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness  he  eyes. 
With  healing  in  his  wings. 

Struck  by  that  light,  the  human  heart, 

A  barren  soil  no  more, 
Sends  the  sweet  smell  of  grace  abroad. 

Where  serpents  lurk'd  before.* 

The  soul  a  dreary  province  once 

Of  Satan's  dark  domain, 
Feels  a  new  empire  form'd  within. 

And  owns  a  heavenly  reign. 

The  glorious  orb,  whose  golden  beams 

The  fruitful  year  control. 
Since  first,  obedient  to  thy  word, 

He  started  fVom  the  goal ; 

*  iMish  3axv.  7. 


Has  cheer'd  the  nations  with  the  joyv 

His  orient  rays  impart ; 
But  Jesus,  tis  thy  lisfat  aJone 

Can  shine  upon  the  heart. 


XL  VI.   RETIREMENT. 

Fab  from  the  workl,  O  Lord,  I  flee. 

From  strife  and  tumuh  far ; 
From  scenes  where  Satan  wages  still 

His  most  successful  war. 

The  calm  retreat,  the  silent  shade, 
With  prayer  and  praise  agree ; 

And  seen  by  the  sweet  bounty  made 
For  those  who  follow  thee. 

There,  if  the  Spirit  touch  the  soul. 

And  grace  her  mean  abode, 
Oh,  wim  what  peace,  and  joy,  and  krre. 

She  communes  with  her  God ! 

There  like  the  nightingale  she  poms 

Her  solitary  lays ; 
Nor  asks  a  witness  of  her  song. 

Nor  thirsts  for  human  praise. 

Author  and  Guardian  of  my  life, 
Sweet  source  of  light  divine. 

And,  (all  harmonious  names  in  one) 
My  Saviour,  thou  art  mine ! 

What  thanks  I  owe  thee,  and  what  love, 

A  boundless,  endless  store, 
Shall  echo  through  the  realms  above 

When  time  shall  be  no  more. 


XLVII.    THE  HIDDEN  LIFE. 

To  tell  the  Saviour  all  my  wants, 

How  pleasing  is  the  task ! 
Nor  less  to  praise  him  when  he  grants 

Beyond  what  I  can  ask. 

My  laboring  spirit  vainly  seeks 

To  tell  but  half  the  joy ; 
With  how  much  tenderness  he  speaks, 

And  helps  me  to  reply. 

Nor  were  it  wise,  nor  should  I  choose, 

Such  secrets  to  declare ; 
Like  precious  wines  their  tastes  they  lose, 

Exposed  to  open  air. 

But  this  with  boldness  I  proclaim. 

Nor  care  if  thousands  hear, 
Sweet  is  the  ointment  nf  his  name, 

Not  life  is  half  so  dear. 

And  can  you  frown,  my  former  friends, 
Who  knew  what  once  I  was ; 

And  blame  the  song  that  thus  comxnendi 
The  Man  who  bore  the  cross  1 

Trust  me,  I  draw  the  likeness  true, 

And  not  as  fancy  paints ; 
Such  honor  may  he  give  to  you, 

For  such  have  allliis  saints. 
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XLVni.  JOY  AND  PEACE  IN  BELIEVING. 

Sometimes  a  light  surprises 

The  Christian  while  he  sings ; 
It  is  the  Lord  who  rises 

With  healing  in  his  winjgs ; 
When  comforts  are  declining, 

He  grants  the  soul  again 
A  season  of  clear  shining, 

To  cheer  it  after  rain. 

In  holy  contemplation, 

We  sweetly  tnen  pursue 
The  theme  of  God's  salvation, 

And  find  it  ever  new. 
Set  free  from  present  sorrow 

We  cheerfiitlv  can  say, 
E'en  let  the  unknown  to-morrow* 

Bring  with  it  what  it  may. 

It  can  bring  with  it  nothing. 

But  he  will  bear  us  through ; 
Who  gives  the  UUes  clothing, 

Win  clothe  his  people  too ; 
Beneath  the  spreading  heavens 

No  creature  but  is  led ; 
And  he  who  feeds  the  ravens, 

Will  give  his  children  bread. 

The  vine  nor  fig-tree  neither f 

Their  wonted  fruit  should  bear, 
Though  all  the  fields  should  wither, 

Nor  flocks  nor  herds  be  there : 
Yet  God  the  same  abiding, 

His  praise  shall  tune  my  voice. 
For,  while  in  him  confiding, 

I  cannot  but  rejoice. 

XLIX.  TRUE  PLEASURES. 

Lord,  my  soul  with  pleasure  springs, 

When  Jesus'  name  I  hear; 
And  when  God  the  Spirit  brings 

The  word  of  promise  near: 
Beauties  too,  in  holiness, 

Still  delighted  I  perceive ; 
Nor  have  words  that  can  express 

The  joys  thy  precepts  give. 

Clothed  in  sanctity  and  grace, 

How  sweet  it  is  to  see 
Those  who  love  thee  as  they  pass, 

Or  when  they  wait  on  thee : 
Pleasant  too,  to  sit  and  tell 

What  we  owe  to  love  divine ; 
Till  our  bosoms  grateful  swell. 

And  eyes  begin  to  shine. 

Those  the  comforts  I  possess. 

Which  God  shall  still  increase. 
All  his  ways  are  pleasantness,:^ 

And  all  his  paths  are  peace. 
Nothing  Jesus  did  or  spoke, 

Henceforth  let  me  ever  sUght; 
For  I  love  his  easy  yoke,^ 

And  find  his  burden  light. 

L.  THE  CHRISTIAN. 

Honor  and  happiness  unite 
To  make  the  Christian's  name  a  praise; 


•  Matthew  vl.  34. 
X  Prov.  m,  17. 


t  HabRkkuk  iU.  17, 18. 
^  Matt.  xi.  30. 


How  fair  the  scene,  how  clear  the  light. 
That  filb  the  remnant  of  his  days! 

A  kingly  character  he  bears, 
No  change  his  priestly  office  knows ; 

Untadmg  is  the  crown  he  wears, 
His  joys  can  never  reach  a  close. 

Adom'd  with  glory  from  on  high. 
Salvation  shines  upon  his  face; 

His  robe  is  of  the  ethereal  dye. 
His  steps  are  dignity  and  grace. 

Inferior  honors  he  disdains, 

Nor  stoops  to  take  applause  firom  earth 
The  King  of  kings  himself  maintains 

The  expenses  of  his  heavenly  birth. 

The  noblest  creature  seen  below, 
Ordain'd  to  fill  a  throne  above ; 

God  gives  him  all  he  can  bestow, 
His  kingdom  of  eternal  love ! 

My  soul  is  ravish 'd  at  the  thought  I 
Methinks  from  earth  I  see  him  rise  1 

Angels  congratulate  his  lot, 
And  shout  him  welcome  to  the  skies  I 


LI.  LIVELY  HOPE  AND  GRACIOUS 

FEAR. 

I  WAS  a  grovelling  creature  once, 

And  basely  cleaved  to  earth ; 
I  wanted  spirit  to  renounce 

The  clod  that  gave  me  birth. 

But  God  has  breath'd  upon  a  worm, 

And  sent  me,  from  above, 
Wings  such  as  clothe  an  angel's  form. 

The  wings  of  joy  and  love. 

With  these  to  Pisgah's  top  I  fly, 

And  there  delighted  stand, 
To  view  beneath  a  shining  sky 

The  spacious  promised  land. 

The  Lord  of  all  the  vast  domain 

Has  promised  it  to  me ; 
The  length  and  breadth  of  all  the  plain, 

As  far  as  faith  can  see. 

How  glorious  is  my  privilege  I 

To  thee  for  help  I  call ; 
I  stand  upon  a  mountain's  edge. 

Oh  save  me,  lest  I  fall  I 

Though  much  exalted  in  the  Lord, 

My  strength  is  not  my  own ; 
Then  let  me  tremble  at  his  word. 

And  none  shall  cast  me  down. 


LII.  FOR  THE  POOR. 

When  Hagar  found  the  bottle  spent. 

And  wept  o'er  Ishmacl. 
A  message  from  the  Lord  was  sent 

To  guide  her  to  a  well.* 

Should  not  Elijah's  cake  and  crusef 

Convince  us  at  this  day, 
A  gracious  God  will  not  refuse 
Provisions  by  the  way  1 
♦  Gen.  xxi.  19.  1 1  Kings  rvU.  14. 
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His  saints  and  servants  shall  be  fed, 

The  promise  is  secure ; 
"  Bread  shall  be  ^ven  them,"  he  has  said, 

"  Their  water  shall  be  sure."* 

Repasts  far  richer  ihej  shall  prove, 
Than  all  earth's  dainties  are ; 

*TiB  sweet  to  taste  a  Saviour's  love, 
Though  in  the  meanest  fare. 

To  Jesus  then  your  trouble  bring, 

Nor  murmur  at  your  lot ; 
While  you  are  poor  and  he  is  King, 

You  shall  not  be  forgot 


LIII.  MY  SOUL  THIRSTETH  FOR  GOD. 

I  THIRST,  but  not  as  once  I  did, 

The  vain  delights  of  earth  to  share; 

Thy  wounds,  Eaunanuel,  all  forbid 
That  I  should  seek  my  pleasures  there. 

It  was  the  sight  of  thy  dear  cross 
First  wean'd  my  soul  from  earthly  things ; 

And  taught  me  to  esteem  as  dross 
The  muth  of  fools  and  pomp  of  kings. 

I  want  that  grace  that  springs  from  thee, 
That  quickens  all  things  where  it  flows, 

And  makes  a  wretched  thorn  like  me 
Bloom  as  the  myrtle  or  the  rose. 

Dear  fountain  of  delight  unknown! 

No  longer  sink  below  the  brim; 
But  overflow  and  pour  me  down 

A  living  and  life-giving  stream ! 

For  sure,  of  all  the  plants  that  share 

The  notice  of  thy  Father's  eye, 
None  proves  less  grateful  to  his  care, 

Or  yields  him  meaner  fruit  than  L 


LIT.  LOVE  CONSTRAINING  TO  OBEDI- 
ENCE. 

No  strength  of  nature  can  suffice 

To  serve  the  Lord  aright  : 
And  what  she  has  she  misapplies. 

For  want  of  clearer  light. 

How  long  beneath  the  law  I  lay 

In  bondage  and  distress ! 
I  toird  the  precept  to  obey, 

But  toii'd  without  success. 

Then,  to  abstain  from  outward  sin 

Was  more  than  1  could  do; 
Now,  if  I  feel  its  power  within, 

I  feel  I  hate  it  too. 

Then,  all  my  servile  works  were  done 

A  righteousness  to  raise ; 
Now,  freely  chosen  in  the  Son, 

I  freely  choose  his  ways. 

"  What  shall  I  do,"  was  then  the  word, 
"  That  I  may  worthier  grow  1" 

"What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  1" 
Is  my  inquiry  now. 

•  Isa.  xxziiL  1«. 


T6  see  the  law  by  Chrkt  faStBWd, 
And  hear  his  {lardonin^  voice. 

Changes  a  slave  into  a  child,* 
And  duty  into  choice. 


LV.  THE  HEART  HEALED  AXD 
CHANGED  BY  MERCY. 

Sin  enslaved  me  many  years, 

And  led  me  bound  and  blind ; 
Till  at  length  a  thousand  fean 

Came  swarming  o'er  my  mind. 
**  Where."  I  said,  m  deep  distreaa. 

"  Will  these  sinful  plea^res  end  I 
How  shall  I  secure  my  peace. 

And  make  the  Lonl  my  friend  !** 

Friends  and  ministers  said  much 

The  gospel  to  enforce ; 
But  my  bhndness  still  was  such, 

I  chose  a  legal  course : 
Much  I  fksted,  watch'd,  and  strove, 

Scarce  would  show  my  face  abioiad, 
Fear'd  almost  to  speak  or  move, 

A  stranger  still  to  God. 

Thus  afr«id  to  trust  his  grace. 

Long  time  did  I  rebel ; 
Till,  desparing  of  my  case, 

Down  at  his  feet  I  fell: 
Then  my  stubborn  heart  be  broke, 

And  subdued  me  to  hb  sway; 
By  a  simple  word  he  spoke. 
Thy  sins  are  done  away." 


i(  I 


LVI.  HATRED  OF  SIN. 

Holt  Lord  God !  I  love  thy  truth. 
Nor  dare  thy  least  commandment  s&gfaK; 

Yet  pierced  by  sin,  the  serpent's  tooth, 
I  mourn  the  anguish  of  the  bite. 

But,  though  the  poison  lurks  within, 
Hope  bids  me  still  with  patience  wait; 

Till  death  shall  set  me  f^  from  sin. 
Free  from  the  only  thing  I  hate. 

Had  I  a  throne  above  the  rest. 
Where  anffels  and  archangels  dwell. 

One  sin.  unslain,  within  my  breast. 

Would  make  that  heaven  as  dark  as  beO. 

The  prisoner,  sent  to  breathe  fresh  air, 
And  bless'd  with  liberty  again. 

Would  mourn,  were  he  condemn 'd  to  wear 
One  link  of  all  his  former  chain. 

But,  oh !  no  foe  invades  the  bliss, 
When  glory  crowns  the  Chrisdan's  head^ 

One  view  of  Jesus  as  he  is 
Will  strike  all  sin  for  ever  dead. 


LVII.  THE  NEW  CONVERT. 

The  new-bom  child  of  gospel  grace. 
Like  some  fair  tree  when  summer  s  nigh. 

Beneath  Emmanuel's  shining  face 
Lids  up  his  blooming  brunch  on  high. 

*  Romsu  UL  3L 
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No  fears  he  feela,  he  sees  no  foes, 
No  conflict  yet  his  faith  employs, 

Nor  has  he  learnt  to  whom  he  owes 
The  strength  and  peace  his  soul  enjoys. 

But  sin  soon  darts  its  cruel  sting, 
And  comforts  sinking  day  by  day  : 

What  seem'd  his  own,  a  selt-fed  spring, 
Proves  but  a  brook  that  glides  away. 

When  Gideon  arm'd  his  numerous  host. 
The  Lord  soon  made  his  numbers  less ; 

And  said,  "  Lest  Israel  vainly  boast ,♦ 
'  My  arm  procured  me  thb  success.' " 

Thus  will  he  bring  our  sfnrits  down. 
And  draw  our  ebbing  comforts  low, 

That,  saved  by  ffracc,  but  not  our  own, 
We  may  not  claim  the  praise  we  owe. 


LVIIL  TRUE  AND  FALSE  COMPORTS. 

O  God,  whose  favorable  eye 

The  sin-sick  soul  revives. 
Holy  and  heavenly  is  the  joy 

Thy  shining  presence  gives. 

Not  such  as  hypocrites  suppose, 

Who  with  a  graceless  heart 
Taste  not  of  thee,  but  drink  a  dose, 

Prepared  by  Satan's  art. 

Litoxicating  joys  are  theirs. 
Who,  while  they  boast  their  light, 

And  seem  to  soar  above  the  stars, 
Are  plunging  into  night. 

LuU'd  in  a  soft  and  fatal  sleep, 

They  sin,  and  yet  rejoice ; 
Were  they  indeed  the  Saviour's  sheep, 

Would  they  not  hear  his  voice  1 

Be  mine  the  comforts  that  reclaim 
The  soul  from  Satan's  power ; 

That  make  me  blush  for  what  I  am, 
And  hate  my  sin  the  more. 

*Tis  joy  enough,  my  All  in  All, 

At  thy  dear  feet  to  lie ; 
Thou  wilt  not  let  me  lower  fall, 

And  none  can  higher  fly. 


LIX.   A  LIVING  AND  A  DEAD  FAITH. 

The  Lord  receives  his  highest  praise 
From  humble  minds  and  hearts  sincere ; 

While  all  the  loud  professor  says 
Offends  the  righteous  Judge's  ear. 

To  walk  as  children  of  the  day. 
To  noark  the  precepts'  holy  light, 

To  wage  the  warfare,  watch,  and  pray, 
Show  who  are  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

Not  words  alone  it  cost  the  Lord, 
To  purchase  pardon  for  his  own ; 

Nor  will  a  soul,  by  grace  restored, 
Return  the  Saviour  words  alone. 

With  golden  bells,  the  priestly  vest, 

And  rich  pomegranates  border 'd  round, f 

•  Judges  vU.  2.  t  Exod.  xxvUL  33. 


The  need  of  holiness  express'd. 
And  call'd  for  fruit,  as  well  as  sound. 

E^sy,  indeed,  it  were  to  reach 
A  mansion  in  the  courts  above. 

If  swelling  words  and  fluent  speech 
Might  serve,  instead  of  faith  and  love. 

But  none  shall  gain  the  blissful  place. 
Or  God's  unclouded  glory  see, 

Who  talks  of  free  and  sovereign  grace. 
Unless  that  grace  has  made  him  free ! 


LX.  ABUSE  OF  THE  GOSPEL. 

Too  many,  Lord,  abuse  thy  grace, 

In  this  licentious  day ; 
And  while  they  boast  they  see  thy  face, 

They  turn  their  own  away. 

Thy  book  displays  a  gracious  light 

That  can  the  blind  restore  ; 
But  these  are  dazzled  by  the  sight. 

And  blinded  still  the  more. 

The  pardon,  such  presume  upon, 

They  do  not  beg.  but  steal ; 
And  when  they  plead  it  at  thy  throne, 

Oh !  Where's  the  Spirit's  seal  1 

Was  it  for  thb,  ye  lawless  tribe, 

The  dear  Redeemer  bled  1 
Is  this  the  grace  the  saints  imbibe 

From  Chrbt  the  hving  head  1 

Ah,  Lord,  we  know  thy  chosen  few 
Are  fed  with  heavenly  fare  • 

But  these,  the  wretched  husks  they  chew 
Proclaim  them  what  they  are. 

The  liberty  our  hearts  implore 

Is  not  to  live  in  sin  ; 
But  still  to  wait  at  wisdom's  door 

Till  mercy  ccdls  us  in. 


LXI.  THE  NARROW  WAY. 

What  thousands  never  knew  the  road ! 

What  thousands  hate  it  when  'tis  known 
None  but  the  chosen  tribes  of  God 

Will  seek  or  choose  it  for  their  own. 

A  thousand  ways  in  ruin  end, 
One,  only,  leads  to  joys  on  high; 

By  that  my  willing  steps  ascend, 
Pleased  with  a  journey  to  the  sky. 

No  more  I  ask,  or  hope  to  find. 

Delight  or  happiness  below ; 
Sorrow  may  well  possess  the  mind 

That  feeds  where  thorns  and  thistles  grow. 

The  joy  that  fades  is  not  for  me, 

I  seek  immortal  joys  above ; 
There  glory  without  end  shall  be 

The  bright  reward  of  faith  and  love. 

Cleave  to  the  world,  ye  sordid  worms, 
Contented  lick  your  native  dust, 

But  God  shall  fight  writh  all  his  storms 
Against  the  idol  of  your  trust. 
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LXII.  DEPENDENCE. 

To  keep  the  lamp  alive, 
With  oil  we  fill  toe  bowl ; 
*Tis  water  makes  the  willow  thrive, 
And  grace  that  feecU  the  bouL 

The  I^ord'fl  unsparing  hand 
Supplies  the  living  stream ; 
It  is  not  at  our  own  command. 
But  still  derived  from  him. 

Beware  of  Peter's  word,* 
Nor  confidently  say, 
"  I  never  will  deny  thee,  Lord," 
But,  "  Grant  I  never  may !" 

Man's  wisdom  is  to  seek 
His  strength  in  G^  alone ; 
And  e'en  an  angel  would  be  weak, 
Who  trusted  in  his  own. 

Retreat  beneath  his  wings, 
And  in  his  grace  confide ; 
This  more  exalts  the  King  of  kingvf 
Than  all  your  works  beside. 

In  Jesus  is  our  store, 
Grace  issues  from  his  throne ; 
Whoever  says,  "  I  want  no  more," 
Confesses  he  has  none. 


LXIII.  NOT  OP  WORKS. 

Grace,  triumphant  m  the  throne. 
Scorns  a  rival,  reigns  alone ; 
Come  and  bow  beneath  her  sway. 
Cast  your  idol  works  away. 
Works  of  man,  when  made  his  plea, 
Never  shall  accepted  be ; 
Fruits  of  pride  (vain-glorious  worm !) 
Are  the  best  he  can  perform. 

Self,  the  god  his  soul  adores. 
Influences  all  his  powers : 
Jesus  is  a  slighted  name, 
Self-advancement  all  his  aim ; 
But  when  Grod  the  Judge  shaU  come, 
To  pronounce  the  final  doom. 
Then  for  rocks  and  hills  to  hide 
All  his  works  and  all  his  pride ! 

Still  the  boasting  heart  replies, 
What !  the  worthy  and  the  wise. 
Friends  to  temperance  and  peace. 
Have  not  these  a  righteousness  1 
^  Banish  every  vain  pretence 
Built  on  human  excellence ; 
Perish  everything  in  man, 
But  the  grace  that  never  can. 


LXIV.  PRAISE  FOR  FAITH. 

Op  all  the  gifts  thine  hand  bestows, 

Thou  giver  of  all  ^ood ! 
Not  heaven  itself  a  richer  knows 

Than  my  Redeemer's  blood. 

Faith  too,  the  blood-receiving  grace, 
From  the  same  hand  we  gain ; 

*  Matthew  zxvi.  33.  f  'obn  vi.  88. 


Else,  sweetly  as  it  suits  our  case. 
That  gift  had  been  in  vain. 

•fill  thou  thy  teaching  power  aj^y, 

Our  hearts  refuse  to  see, 
And  weak,  as  a  distempered  eye, 

Shut  out  the  view  of  thee. 

Blind  to  the  merits  of  thy  Son, 

What  misery  we  endure ! 
Yet  fly  that  hand  from  which  alone 

We  could  expect  a  cure. 

We  praise  thee,  and  woald  praise  thee 

To  thee  our  all  we  owe ; 
The  precious  Saviour,  and  the  power 

That  makes  him  predous  too. 


LXV.  GRACE  AND  PROVIDENCE. 

Almighty  King !  whose  wondroos  hand 
Supports  the  weight  of  sea  and  land, 
Whose  grace  b  such  a  boundless  store, 
No  heart  shall  break  that  sighs  for  moie. 

Thy  providence  supplies  my  food. 
And  tis  thy  blessing  makes  it  good ; 
My  soul  is  nourishu  by  thy  word. 
Let  soul  and  body  praise  the  LordL 

My  streams  of  outward  comfort  came 
From  him  who  built  this  earthly  firame ; 
Whate'er  I  want  his  bounty  gives, 
By  whom  my  soul  forever  hves. 

Either  his  hand  preserves  fiom  pain, 
Or,  if  I  feel  it,  heals  again ; 
From  Satan's  malice  shields  my  breast, 
Or  overrules  it  for  the  best. 

Forgive  the  song  that  falls  so  low 
Beneath  the  gratitude  I  owe  ! 
It  means  thy  praise,  however  poor, 
An  angel's  song  can  do  no  more. 


LXVI.  I  WILL  PRAISE  THE  LORD  AT 
ALL  TIMES. 

Winter  has  a  joy  for  me. 

While  the  Saviour's  charms  I  reat^ 
Lowly,  meek,  from  blemish  free, 

In  the  snow-drop's  pensive  head. 

Spring  returns,  and  brings  along 

Life-invigorating  suns : 
Hark !  the  turtle's  plaintive  song 

Seems  to  speak  his  dying  groans  t 

Summer  has  a  thousand  charms, 

All  expressive  of  his  worth ; 
'Tis  his  sun  that  lights  and  warms, 

His  the  air  that  cools  the  earth. 

What !  has  Autumn  left  to  say 
Nothing  of  a  Saviour's  grace  1 

Yes,  the  beams  of  milder  day 
Tell  me  of  his  smiling  face. 

Lifht  appears  with  early  dawn. 
While  the  sun  makes  haste  to 

See  his  bleeding  beauties  drawn 
On  the  blushes  of  the  skies. 
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Evening  with  a  silent  pace, 
SIow^  moving  in  the  west, 

Shows  an  emblem  of  his  grace, 
Points  to  an  eternal  rest. 


LXVII.  LONGING  TO  BE  WITH  CHRIST. 

To  Jesus,  the  Crown  of  my  hope, 

My  soul  is  in  haste  to  be  gone : 
O  bear  me,  ye  cherubim,  up, 

And  waft  me  away  to  his  throne  I 

My  Saviour,  whom  absent  I  love, 
Whom,  not  having  seen,  I  adore ; 

Whose  name  is  exalted  above 
All  glory,  dominion,  and  power ; 

Dissolve  thou  these  bonds,  that  detain 
My  soul  from  her  portion  in  thee; 

Ah  !  strike  off  this  adamant  chain 
And  make  me  eternally  f!ree. 

When  that  happy  era  besins, 
When  array  d  in  thy  glories  I  shine, 

Nor  grieve  any  more,  by  my  sins, 
The  bosom  on  which  I  recline : 

0  then  shall  the  veil  be  remov'd, 

And  round  me  thy  brightness  be  pour'd 

1  shall  meet  him  whom  absent  I  lov'd, 

I  shall  see  whom  unseen  I  ador'd. 

And  then,  never  more  shall  the  fears. 
The  trials,  temptations,  and  woea. 

Which  darken  this  vcdlev  of  tears. 
Intrude  on  my  blissful  repose. 

Or,  if  yet  rcmember'd  above. 

Remembrance  no  sadness  shall  raise ; 


They  will  be  but  new  signs  of  thy  love, 
New  themes  for  my  wonder  and  praise. 

Thus  the  strokes  which  Gtom  sin  and  from  pain 

Shall  set  me  eternally  free, 
Will  but  strengthen  and  rivet  the  chain  •0' 

Which  binds  me,  my  Saviour,  to  thee. 


LXVIII.    LIGHT   SHINING   OUT   OP 
DARKNESS. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way 

His  wonders  to  perform ; 
He  plants  his  footsteps  in  the  sea 

And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never- failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs, 

And  works  his  sovereign  will. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take, 
The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 

Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 

But  trust  him  for  his  nace  : 
Behind  a  frowning  providence 

He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

His  purposes  will  ripen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste, 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err,* 

And  scan  his  work  in  vain : 
God  is  his  own  interpreter, 

And  he  will  make  it  plain. 

*  John  xilL  7. 
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BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF  MADAME  GUION, 

AND  OP 


THE    MYSTIC    WRITERS. 


The  mystic  writers,  though  the  object  of 
so  much  public  attention  in  France,  towards 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  have 
never  attracted  much  notice  in  this  country, 
and  are  known  rather  as  a  matter  of  histori- 
cal fact  than  of  personal  interest.  It  is  to 
Cowper  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Hymns  of  Madame  Guion,  the 
founder,  or  rather  reviver,  of  the  Mystics ;  for 
It  is  evident  from  ecclesiastical  history,  that 
they  existed  so  early  as  in  the  third  and  fourth 
tenturies,  and  that  the  habits  of  profound  con- 


templation and  retirement  from  the  world,  id 
which  they  indulged,  led  to  the  monastic  se- 
clusion of  which  St.  Anthony  was  the  most 
eminent  example.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite 
is,  however,  generally  considered  to  be  the 
founder  of  this  sect  in  the  fourth  century.  Ma- 
carius  and  Hilarion  are  also  included  among 
its  supporters.  The  celebrated  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  adopted  a 
kind  of  purified  mysticism.  Molino,  a  Span- 
ish priest,  though  resident  at  Rome,  still  fur- 
ther extended  these  views;   till  at  length 
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Madame  Guion,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
embodied  them  in  their  present  form,  which 
is  known  in  France  under  the  name  of  Qui- 
etism, from  the  calm  repose  and  indifference 
to  external  objects  which  is  characteristic  of 
these  principles. 

The  Mystics  professed  to  elevate  the  soul 
above  all  sensible  and  terrestrial  objects,  and 
to  unite  it  to  the  Deity  in  an  ineffable  man- 
ner j  to  inculcate  a  pure  and  absolutely  dis- 
interested love  of  God,  for  his  own  sake,  and 
on  account  of  his  adorable  perfections:  to 
maintain  a  close  and  intimate  communion 
with  him  by  mortifying  all  the  senses,  by  a 
profound  submission  to  his  will,  even  under 
the  consciousness  of  perdition,  and  by  an  in- 
ternal sanctity  of  heart,  strengthened  by  a 
holy  and  sublime  contemplation.  We  shall 
shortly  examine  this  system,  and  inquire  how 
far  this  indifference  to  salvation,  from  a  sup- 
posed conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  is  found- 
ed either  on  reason  or  Scripture;  and  whether 
the  pure  love  of  God,  independent  of  his  love 
to  us,  and  of  our  personal  interest  in  the 
blessings  of  redemption,  is  a  state  of  mind  to 
be  generally  attained. 

But  we  shall  first  advert  to  the  manner  in 
which  Madame  Guion  was  led  to  embrace 
these  views,  and  illustrate  them  by  a  refer- 
ence to  her  own  writings.  After  endeavor- 
ing, by  unceasing  efforts,  and  many  acta  of 
external  piety,  to  raise  her  mind  to  a  high 
tone  of  religious  perfection,  without  being 
able  to  attain  it,  she  meets  with  an  ecclesias- 
tic of  the  order  of  St  Francis,  and  requests 
him  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  failure.  His 
reply,  ana  the  remarkable  consequences  by 
which  it  was  followed,  is  thus  recorded  by 
herself  in  the  narrative  of  her  own  life. 
""It  is,  mOidam^  because  you  seek  without 
what  you  have  within.  Accustom  yourself  to 
seek  God  in  your  hearty  and  you  loill  Aere 
find  himJ" 

"Having  said  these  words,  he  left  me. 
They  were  to  me  like  the  stroke  of  a  dart, 
which  penetrated  through  my  heart  I  felt 
at  this  instant  a  very  deep  wound,  a  wound 
80  delightful  that  I  desired  not  to  be  cured. 
These  words  brought  into  my  heart  what  I 
had  been  seeking  so  many  years ;  or  rather, 
they  discovered  to  me  what  was  there,  and 
which  I  had  not  enjoyed  for  want  of  knowing 
it  Oh  my  Lord!  thou  wast  in  my  heart, 
and  demandedst  only  a  simple  turning  of  my 
mind  inward,  to  make  n^e  perceive  thy  pres- 
ence. Oh  infinite  Goodness!  How  was  I 
running  hither  and  thither  to  seek  thee ;  my 
life  was  a  burden  to  me,  though  my  happiness 
was  in  myself.  I  was  poor  in  the  midst  of 
riches,  and  ready  to  perish  with  hunger,  near 
a  table  plentifully  spread,  and  a  continual 
feast  Oh  Beauty,  ancient  and  new!  Why 
have  I  known  thee  so  late!  Alas!  I  sought 
thee  where  thou  wast  not,  and  did  not  seek 


thee  where  thou  wast  It  wis  for  wast  cC 
understanding  these  words  of  tliy  eoAf^e^ 
*  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  witb  o^ 
servation :  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  hei*,**- 
Lo  there.  For  behold  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  within  you.'  This  I  experienced :  for  tbua 
(ecamest  ray  king,  and  my  heart  thy  \tm^ 
dom,  wherein  thou  didst  reign  supreme,  aad 
perform  all  thy  sacred  will.'* 

Hours,  she  observes,  now  paMied  slwsj  Qoe 
moments,  and  she  could  hardly  do  map^m^ 
else  but  pray.  She  enters  at  tho  vuoe  tts^ 
upon  a  strict  course  of  penanceis  deprireA 
herself  of  the  most  innocent  indulgences,  tad 
succeeds  so  far  that  she  could  scarcely  prvfler 
one  thing  to  another.  Her  senses  are  idt^tre- 
\y  mortined,  and  kept  under  uniform  re^Ftnint. 
She  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  dezth  iff 
the  senses,  and  the  utter  extznetion  of  sel£ 
**  It  is  only  by  a  total  death  to  self,^  Ahe  re- 
marks, "  that  we  can  be  lost  in  God." 

At  length  these  continual  efibrts  becone 
painful  to  her,  and  she  is  far  from  realizisg- 
either  inward  peace  or  the  grace  of  true  ht^ 
ness.  In  describing  her  state  of  mind,  sIm 
observes : 

"I  began  to  experience  an  in8uppon:U>lie 
weight,  in  that  very  piety  which  had  loTmeriw 
been  so  easy  and  deUglitfnl  to  me;  not  tliati 
did  not  love  it  extremely,  but  I  found  myself 
defective  in  that  noble  practice  of  it  to  which 
I  aspired.  The  more  I  loved  it,  the  more  f 
labored  to  acquire  what  I  saw  I  failed  in. 
But  alas !  I  seemed  continually  to  be  overcome 
by  that  which  was  contrary  to  it  My  beart, 
indeed,  was  detached  from  all  sensual  plea- 
sures. For  these  several  years*  pa»t  it  has 
seemed  to  me  that  my  mind  [s  so  detached  and 
absent  from  the  body,  that  I  do  things  as  if  I 
did  them  not  If  I  eat  or  refresh  my«elf,  it 
is  done  with  such  an  absence,  or  separation, 
as  I  wonder  at,  and  with  an  entire  mortifica- 
tion of  the  keenness  of  sensation  in  all  the 
natural  functions.*' 

In  addition  to  this  dissatisfaction  with  her- 
self, it  is  her  lot  to  be  married  to  a  man  who 
is  strongly  opposed  to  her  views  and  prin- 
ciples. Her  domestic  trials  aggravate  ber 
wretchedness,  and  she  enjoys  peace  neislirr 
in  herself,  in  others,  nor  in  God. 

**I  could  now  no  longer  pray  as  formerly. 
Heaven  seemed  shut  to  me,  and  I  though 
justly  too.  I  could  get  no  consolation,  ner 
make  any  complaint  thereupon :  nor  had  I  ant 
creature  on  earth  to  apply  to,  or  to  whom  I 
might  impart  my  condition.  I  found  myself 
banished  from  all  beings,  without  finding  a 
support  or  refuge  in  anything.  I  could  no 
more  practice  any  virtue  with  facility.  Soeh 
as  had  formerly  been  familiar  to  me  seemei 
now  to  have  left  me.  'AlasT  said  I,  *  is  it 
possible  that  this  heart,  formerly  all  on  (ire, 
should  now  become  like  ice  !*  Laden  whh  t 
weight  of  past  sins,  and  a  inaltitade  of  oeir 
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ones,  I  could  not  think  God  would  ever  par- 
don me,  but  looked  on  myself  as  a  victim  of 
hell.  Whatever  I  tried  for  a  remedy,  seemed 
only  to  increase  the  malady.  I  may  say  that 
tears  were  my  drink,  and  sorrow  my  food.  I 
had  within  myself  an  executioner  who  tor- 
tured me  without  respite." 

We  believe  the  case  of  Madame  Guion  to 
be  by  no  means  singular.  Many  aim  at  hi^h 
attainments  in  religion,  with  the  utmost  sm- 
cerity  of  intention,  but,  being  ignorant  of  the 
true  way  of  peace,  to  which  a  more  scriptural 
view  would  infallibly  lead  them,  they  load  the 
conscience  with  heavy  burdens,  till  it  sinks 
under  the  weight  of  the  oppression.  Peace 
of  mind  is  not  to  be  found  in  self-inflicted 
austerities,  in  overstrained  efibrts,  nor  even  in 
the  way  of  internal  holiness.  This  is  seeking 
the  living  among  the  dead.  We  first  find  God, 
not  by  what  we  try  to  do  for  ourselves,  but 
in  a  hrm  reliance  on  what  Christ  the  Lord  has 
done  for  us.  "  He  was  wounded  for  our 
transgressions,  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniqui- 
ties ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him;  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed." 
This  is  the  only  true  ground  of  acceptance. 
This  is  the  foundation  laid  in  Zion.  '^  lie  is 
our  peace."  Holiness  follows,  but  does  not 
go  before ;  it  is  the  effect,  but  not  the  cause. 
Mysticism  inverts  the  order,  and  seems  to  give 
more  honor  to  the  sanctifying  Spirit  than  to 
a  crucified  iJaviour  and  Redeemer. 

However  specious,  therefore  the  counsel 
given  by  the  priest  might  seem  to  be,  and 
powerfully  as  she  was  impressed  by  it  for  a 
season,  yet  it  failed  in  imparting  the  whole 
truth.  He  led  her  to  derive  peace  from  con- 
templating Christ  vnthin ;  but  true  peace  can 
flow  only  from  contemplating  Christ  without. 
The  **  water"  and  the  **  blood"  are  emblemat- 
ical of  a  double  operation.  Each  is  neces- 
sary, Christ  in  the  heart  for  sanctificalion, 
Christ  on  the  cross  for  justification  and  pardon 
of  sin.  To  neglect  the  latter,  and  to  fix  our 
inmost  thoughts  on  the  former  only,  what  is  it 
but  to  make  a  Saviour  of  sanctification,  and  to 
render  the  cross  of  none  efl!ect? 

In  the  midst  of  her  internal  disquietude, 
the  husband  of  Madame  Guion  dies.  "•  At 
last,"  she  writes,  "  after  having  passed  twelve 
years  and  four  months  in  the  crosses  of  mar- 
riage, as  great  as  possible,  except  poverty, 
which  I  never  knew,  though  I  had  much  de- 
liired  it,  God  drew  me  out  of  that  state  to 
give  me  still  stronger  crosses  to  bear,  and 
of  such  a  nature  as  I  had  never  met  with  be- 
fore." 

Her  life  from  this  period  was  a  continual 
scene  of  trials  and  persecutions,  to  which  her 
views  and  principles  uniformly  exposed  her. 

Relieved  now  from  all  external  restraint, 
this  devoted  woman  dedicates  herself  to  the 
Lord  by  a  solemn  surrender,  which  she  calls 
a  marriage  contract,   and  engages   to  live 


wholly  to  him  and  to  his  glory  for  the  remain- 
der of  her  days. 

Her  state  of  mind,  and  the  joy  and  happi 
ness  which  it  led  to,  are  thus  expressed. 

**  At  this  time  I  found  that  1  had  the  perfect 
chastity  of  love  to  God,  mine  being  without 
any  reserve,  division,  or  view  of  interest  ;— 
perfect  poverty^  by  the  total  privation  of  every- 
thing that  was  mine  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly ; — perfect  obedience  to  the  laill  of  God, 
submission  to  the  church,  and  honor  to  Jesua 
Christ  in  loving  himself  only." 

"  The  joy  which  such  a  soul  possesses  in  its 
God  is  so  great,  that  it  experiences  the  truth 
of  those  words  of  the  royal  prophet,  *A11 
they  who  are  in  thee,  O  Lord,  are  like  persons 
ravished  with  joy.'  To  such  a  soul  the  words 
of  our  Lord  seem  to  be  addressed,  *  Your  joy 
no  man  shall  take  from  you.'  John  xvi.  22. 
It  is  as  it  were  plunged  in  a  river  of  peace ; 
its  prayer  is  continual :  nothing  can  hinder  it 
from  prajing  to  God,  or  from  loving  him.  It 
amply  verifies  these  words  in  the  Canticles, 

*  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh :'  for  it  finds 
that  even  sleep  itself  does  not  hinder  it  from 
praying.  Oh,  unutterable  happiness !  Who 
could  ever  have  thought  that  a  soul,  which 
seemed  to  be  in  the  utmost  misery,  should 
ever  find  a  happiness  equal  to  this?  Oh  happy 
poverty,  happy  loss,  happy  nothingness,  which 
gives  no  less  than  God  himself  in  his  own 
immensity,  no  more  circumscribed  to  the 
limited  manner  of  the  creature,  but  always 
drawing  it  out  of  that  to  plunge  it  wholly  into 
his  own  divine  essence. 

•*  What  then  renders  this  soul  so  perfectly 
content?  It  neither  knows  nor  wants  to 
know  anything  but  what  God  calls  it  to. 
Herein  it  enjoys  divine  content,  after  a  man- 
ner vast,  immense,  independent  of  exterior 
events ;  more  satisfied  in  its  humiliation,  and 
in  the  opposition  of  all  creatures,  by  the  or- 
der of  Providence,  thim  on  the  throne  of  its 
own  choice. 

"  It  is  here  that  the  apostolic  life  begins. 
But  is  every  one  called  to  that  state  1  Very 
few,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  can  comprehend ;  and 
of  the  few  that  are  called  to  it,  fewer  still 
walk  in  true  purity." 

This  entire  surrender  of  the  soul  to  God, 
or  self-abandonment,  she  thus  describes. 

^  Abandonment  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  our  process ;  it  is  the  key  to 
the  inner  court ;  so  that  whosoever  knoweth 
truly  how  to  abandon  himself,  soon  becomes 
perfect.  We  must,  therefore,  continue  sted- 
fast  and  immoveable  therein,  nor  listen  to  the 
voice  of  natural  reason.  Great  faith  produces 
great  abandonment ;  we  must  confide  in  God, 

*  hoping  against  hope.'    (Rom.  iv.  18.) 

^  Al^ndonment  is  the  casting  off  all  selfish 
care,  that  we  may  be  altogether  at  the  Divine 
disposal.  All  Christians  are  exhorted  to  this 
resignation ;  for  it  is  said  to  all,  *  Take  no 
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thought  8a3nng,  What  shall  we  eat  ?  or  what 
shall  we  drink  ?  or,  wherewithal  shall  we  be 
clothed  ?  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth 
that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  thmgs.*  (Matt. 
vi.  31,  33.)  *In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths.'  (Pro v.  iii. 
6.)  *  Commit  thy  ways  unto  the  Lord,  and 
thy  thoughts  shall  be  established.'  (Prov. 
xvi.  3.)  *  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord; 
tnist  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to  pass.' 
(Psalm  XXX vii.  6.) 

^  Our  abandonment  then  should  be  as  fully 
applied  to  our  external  as  internal  things, 
giving  up  all  our  concerns  into  the  hands  of 
God,  forgetting  ourselves,  and  thinking  only 
of  him ;  by  which  the  heart  will  remain  al- 
ways disengaged,  free,  and  at  peace.  It  is 
practised  by  continually  losing  our  own  will 
in  the  will  of  God ;  by  renouncing  every  par- 
ticular inclination  as  soon  as  it  arises,  how- 
ever good  it  may  appear,  that  we  may  stand 
in  in^fierence  with  respect  to  ourselves,  and 
only  will  that  which  God  from  eternity  had 
willed;  by  being  resigned  in  all  things, 
whether  for  soul  or  body,  whether  for  time  or 
eternity ;  by  leaving  what  is  past  in  oblivion, 
what  is  to  come  to  Providence,  and  devoting 
the  present  moment  to  God,  which  brings 
with  itself  God's  eternal  order,  and  it  is  as  in- 
fallible a  declaration  to  us  of  his  will,  as  it  is 
inevitable  and  common  to  all;  by  attributing 
nothing  that  befalls  us  to  the  creature,  but 
regarding  all  things  in  God,  and  looking  upon 
all,  excepting  only  our  sins,  as  infallibly  pro- 
ceeding from  him.  Surrender  yourselves, 
then,  to  be  led  and  disposed  of  just  as  God 
pleaseth,  with  respect  both  to  your  outward 
and  inward  state." 

There  is  also  another  term,  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Madame  Guion's  writings,  called 
the  annihikuion  cf  the  poicers  or  senses,  (anc- 
antissement  des  puissances,)  by  which  she 
means  that  all  the  senses  and  passions  are  to 
be  completely  mortified,  and  suppressed,  in 
order  that  the  soul,  freed  from  the  heavy  in- 
cumbrance, may  aspire  to  full  and  unre- 
strained communion  with  God. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  mysticism,  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  illustrate  in  her  own 
words.  Indiscriminate  censure  would  be  no 
less  opposed  to  the  real  truth  than  indis- 
criminate praise. 

The  proselytes  made  to  this  doctrine  in 
France  were  numeroas,  consisting  of  names 
distinguished  by  their  piety  and  rank.  Among 
these,  she  had  the  honor  of  including  the 
great  Ftntlon,  who,  though  he  had  too  much 
taste  and  judgment  to  adopt  the  extremes  of 
her  system,  listened  with  delight  when  she 
descanted  before  him,  at  the  Hdtel  de  Beau- 
villiers,  on  the  pure  and  disinterested  love  of 
God.* 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  celebrated  Bishop 

•  life  of  F«n«loiL 


of  Meaux*  exposed  her  doctrines  with  all  tiW 
powers  of  his  wit,  aided  by  the  sp^ndor  id 
his  eloquence.  Her  persecutions  awmkoird 
new  interest  She  was  sent  to  that  caiaftic  sf 
Vineennes,  as  if  she  had  been  a  priscNier  «f 
state. 

There  she  employed  her  lonely  ho^rs  as 
pouring  out  the  enusions  of  her  heart,  m 
hymns  expressive  of  her  love  to  God,  and  of 
the  fervor  of  her  devotion.  Some  of  tlMaar 
compositions,  written  under  dirum-^taiiee*  •• 
interesting,  we  shall  pre«eot  to  the  rodder. 
They  are  indebted  for  their  Enftish  dreaa  t* 
the  poet  Cowper,  and  to  the  suggestion  of  tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  Bull  of  Newport  PagnelU  who 
ceived  that  the  spirit  which  they  breaihe 
not  fail  to  be  congenial  to  a  mind  like  ' 

We  shall  now  venture  to  offer  a  Cew 
marks  on  this  system. 

What  we  admire  in  Madame  Guion  is,  titt 
purity  of  her  heart,  its  incessant  asptra£ioii& 
after  holiness,  its  secret  and  close  commaAioB 
with  God.  These  are  qualifications  in  w}uc& 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  bulk 
of  professing  Christians  are  greatly  deficient. 
Religion,  even  among  reflecting  minds,  par- 
takes  more  of  a  philosophical  ihan  a  ^pintoa) 
character.  The  fire  is  in  the  intellect,  the  hte 
is  in  the  heart.  In  the  social  circie,  the  essay, 
or  review,  how  often  is  spiritual  religioii 
branded  with  the  title  of  enthusiasn^  and  the 
wings  of  devotion  clipped,  lest  she  gbould 
soar  with  too  lofty  an  elevation,  and  pajga 
beyond  the  limits  which  a  eold  and  calculat- 
ing policy  would  prescribe. 

Among  others  again,  who  are  the  profes&^ed 
followers  of  Christ,  how  far  do  all  fall  ^lutri 
in  the  sublime  and  devotional  feeling  of  low 
to  God !  The  higher  attainments  of  Chris- 
tian piety,  the  inward  fervency  of  spirit,  and 
the  entire  surrender  of  the  soul,  are  not  siz£> 
ficiently  reah'zed.  Men  do  not  rise  to  the 
elevation  of  Bible  Christianity.  Religion  b 
considered  too  much  in  the  lignt  of  a  8tni|t;eie 
and  a  warfare,  and  too  little  as  a  state  of  ni- 
ward  repose  and  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  we  think  the  de- 
votional spirit  of  Madame  Guion  may  be  c<»a> 
templated  with  profit,  if  by  a  wise  discrinn- 
nation  we  can  adopt  what  is  excellent,  and 
reject  what  is  overstrained,  Ic'gal,  and  vis- 
ionary. 

There  is,  however,  a  familiarity  in  her  ad- 
dresses to  the  Deity  incompatible  with  the 
reverence  due  to  a  sense  of  his  majesty  and 
greatness.  In  exposing  this  objectionaltie 
part  of  her  writings.  Bosquet  beanlifally  apus- 
trophizes  the  seraphs,  and  entreats  them  tA 
bring  burning  coals  from  tlie  altar  to  purify 
his  lips,  lest  they  should  have  been  defiled  by 
the  impurities  which  he  had  been  obliged  to 
record-t 


*  BooBueL 


t  See  BuUag^  Ltfc  of  F^llua. 
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With  respect  to  the  distin^ishing  feature 
of  mysticiHin,  the  pure  and  disinterested  love 
of  God,  for  his  own  sake,  and  without  any 
consideration  of  self^  that  the  mind  may,  at 
particular  seasons,  rise  to  this  degree  of  holy 
contemplation  we  believe  to  be  po.>4sibIe ;  but 
we  are  persuaded  that  such  a  state  of  feeling 
rennot  be  habitually  sustained,  and  that  it  is 
beyond  the  general  standard  and  capacities 
of  human  nature.  God's  love  to  us  is  re- 
corded in  the  Scripture  as  the  foundation  of 
our  love  to  him  : — ^'*  We  love  him,  because 
he  first  loved  us."  Even  glorified  spirits, 
whose  devotion  we  may  justly  suppose  to 
have  attained  its  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
are  represented  as  making  their  own  salvation 
the  theme  of  adoring  gratitude  and  praise. 
**  For  thou  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood,  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings 
and  priests."  Besides,  it  is  in  the  great  work 
of  redemption  that  the  divine  attributes  are 
8o  gloriously  displayed ;  that  the  most  affect- 
ing appeals  are  made  to  our  fears  and  hopes ; 
and  the  most  animating  motives  held  forth 
for  our  obedience.  Man*s  personal  interest 
is  therefore  so  interwoven  with  the  display 
of  the  divine  perfections,  that  the  former 
can  never  be  excluded  without  obscuring  the 
glory  of  the  very  attributes  which  mysticism 
requires  us  to  adore. 

Again,  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystics  proposes 
the  utter  suppression  of  the  piissions  of  hope 
and  fear ;  the  annihilation,  as  it  is  called,  of 
all  our  natural  feelings,  and  an  entire  ab- 
straction from  the  world. 

The  annihilation  of  our  natural  feelings, 
that  the  heart  may  be  wholly  filled  with  the 
love  and  contemplation  of  the  Deity,  is  not 
possible,  nor,  if  it  were  possible,  would  it  be 
desirable,  as  we  should  cease,  in  that  case, 
to  be  men,  without  acquiring  the  nature  of 
angels.  It  is  not  the  suppression,  but  the 
due  control  and  consecration  of  our  feelings 
to  the  purest  ends  that  the  Bible  proposes ; 
not  the  exclusion  of  what  is  human,  but  the 
admixture  of  what  is  divine.  The  apostles, 
though  gifted  with  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
heaven,  were  still  **  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,"  and  the  Saviour  who  was  trans- 
figured on  Mount  Tabor,  thirsted  at  the  well 
of  Sycliar,  and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Luzarus. 

Nor  is  it  abstraction  from  the  world,  but 
from  its  spirit,  that  the  Bible  enjoins  as  a 
duly  on  the  Christian.  "  I^t  us  open  this 
wonderful  book,"  observes  an  elegant  writer, 
"  where  we  may,  we  meet  no  mv^tionl  abstrac- 
tion. We  feel  otir  whole  mind  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  once ;  no  faculty,  active  or  passive, 
being  left  without  it*j  provision.  Human 
nature  is  everywhere  made  to  furnish  the 
machinery,  which  may  work  most  effectually 
on  itself.  To  withdraw  the  mind  from  sensi- 
ble ideas  while  reading  the*Bible»  is  abso- 
lutely impossible.     It  places  rejl  life  betbre 


us,  in  all  its  most  interesting  and  most  im- 
pressive forms ;  and  obliges  us  to  converse 
with  ^  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,* 
even  while  it  is  teaching  us  the  way  of  God 
most  perfectly. 

"  Instead  of  abstracting  us  from  the  world, 
it  makes  it  a  school  of  wisdom  to  us ;  and 
teaches  us,  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  to 
proceed  in  making  it  so  daily  to  ourselves. 
We  discover  that  while  it  is  the  scene  of  the 
devil's  temptations,  it  is  also  tlie  scene  of 
God*s  providence  ;  and  that,  as  on  the  former 
account  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  against  its 
seductions,  so,  on  the  latter  account,  we  can- 
not but  be  deeply  interested  in  its  various 
movements,  past,  present,  and  future.  To 
be  regardless  of  these  would  be  to  overlook 
the  volume  of  prophecy,  as  well  as  that  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah  upon  earth,  of  whose 
gradual  advancement  the  prophetic'  oracles 
chiefly  treat,  and  in  whose  final  triumph  all 
their  brightest  rays  concentre.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  a  mystical  escape  from  the  world 
to  which  the  Christian  is  called.  His  voi'a- 
tion  is  much  more  glorious;  he  is  to  keep  him- 
self '  unspotted  from  the  world ;'  but  he  is  to 
remain  in  it,  that  he  may  maintain,  as  far  as 
in  him  lies,  his  Lord's  right  to  it,  and  pro- 
mote his  interest  in  it.  Me  is  taught  this  by 
the  Redeemer's  last  prayer  for  his  followers : 
*  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest  take  them 
out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest 
keep  them  from  the  evil.'  And  he  is  still 
more  fully  instructed  by  our  Lord's  own 
example;  who  made  every  walk  of  human 
life  the  scene  of  his  beneficence,  and  turned 
every  object  and  occurrence  into  a  means  of 
the  most  interesting  and  deepest  instruction."* 

There  is  one  more  feature  in  mysticism 
entitled  to  be  considered,  because  it  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  Fcnelon,  viz.,  the 
possibility  of  the  soul  acquiescing  in  its  own 
destruction,  if  such  were  the  will  of  God, 
from  a  profound  submission  to  his  will  and 
a  desire  to  promote  his  glory.  But  this  sup- 
position involves  a  manifest  absurdity,  be- 
cause a  profound  submission  to  the  will  of 
God  is  a  gracious  principle,  and  how  can  the 
soul,  which  is  under  gracious  impressions, 
ever  be  the  object  of  perdition,  or  God  be 
glorified  in  its  destruction?  The  case  of 
Moses,  who  praye^l  to  be  blotted  out  of  the 
book  which  God  had  written,  if  the  Israelites 
miifht  bo  spared,!  or  that  of  St.  Paul,  who 
wished  that  he  might  be  accursed,  for  the 
sake  of  his  brethren,  .according  to  the  flesh,| 
— these  passajres  miirht  be  quoted ;  but  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  referring  to  the  pre^ 
ent  and  not  to  the  future  life,  in  reference 

*  Ree  **  Remains  of  Alexander  Knox,  Esq.**  toI  I.  pp. 
303,  304.  t  Exodus  xxxil.  39: 

X  t^rou  and  Henry  both  lurrco  in  this  interpretaUoa,Tix,. 
n  wilUnipio<M  U>  tx!  lr(>atocl  as  an  anaUiema,aDd  lo  beeiil 
ufT  frt>iD  all  cliiirch  communion  and  prlvUegQa,  bvi  ooi 
to  t>e  tiUiruiUly  lost. 
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to  the  latter  of  which  they  would  be  ob- 
viously repugnant  to  the  justice  and  good- 
ness of  God. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  religious  views  of  Madame  Guion,  excel- 
lent as  they  were  in  their  principle,  in  so  far 
as  they  inculcated  the  supreme  love  of  God, 
profound  submission  to  his  will,  the  calm 
retirement  of  the  soul,  and  deadness  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  were  nevertheless  too 
overstrained  to  be  suited  to  the  character 
and  constitution  of  human  nature.  Wesley 
translated  her  life,  and  observes,  "  Such  an- 
other Life  as  that  of  Madame  Guion,  I  doubt 
whether  the  world  ever  saw.  It  contains  an 
abundance  of  excellent  things,  uncommonly 
excellent;  several  things  which  are  utterly 
false  and  unscriptural ;  nay,  such  as  are  dan- 
gerously false.  As  to  Madame  Guion  her- 
self, I  believe  she  was  not  only  a  good  wo- 
man, but  good  in  an  eminent  degree ;  deeply 
devoted  to  God,  and  often  favored  with  un- 
common communications  of  his  Spirit" 

The  persecutions  in  which  she  was  thus 
involved  were  unremitting  and  painful.  Her 
doctrines  underwent  a  solemn  inquiry  at  Issy, 
before  three  commissioners  appointed  by 
Louis  XIV.  for  that  purpose :  viz.  the  Bishop, 
of  Meaux,  the  Bishop  of  Chartres,  (afterwards 
Cardinal  de  Noailles,)  and  M.  Tronson,  the 
Superior  of  the  Congregation  of  St  Sulpice. 
After  a  discussion  which  lasted  six  months, 
her  writings  received  a  formal  condemnation, 
in  which  Fi'ntlon  refused  to  concur.  By  this 
apparent  sanction  of  her  principles,  and  still 
more  by  his  celebrated  '*  Maxims  of  the 
Saints,*'  in  which  he  incorporated  the  more 
spiritual  part  of  her  system,  he  exposed  him- 
self to  a  series  of  painful  reverses.  He  was 
banished  the  court  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  prob- 
ably never  read  his  book,  nor  comprehended 
his  principles,  but  who  never  forgave  the 
author  of  Telemachus.  By  the  same  author- 
ity he  was  removed  from  the  office  of  pre- 
ceptor to  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou, 
and  Berri ;  and  commanded  to  retire  to  Cam- 
bray,  which  he  embellished  with  his  exalted 
virtues.  But  a  further  scene  of  humiliation 
awaited  him.  His  powerful  opponent,  the 
celebrated  Bossuet,  not  content  with  attack- 
ing his  writings,  endeavored  to  procure  their 
condemnation  at  the  Court  of  Ilome,  which 
led  to  a  bon^mot  of  the  Pope,  that  "  Ftnelon 
was  in  fault  for  too  great  love  to  God,  and 
his  enemies  equally  in  fault  for  too  little  love 
of  their  neighbor.  The  Brief  was  at  length 
obtained,  though  not  without  considerable 
delay  and  reluctance.  Fenelon  received  this 
act  of  censure  with  calm  serenity,  and  in 
obedience  to  papal  authority,  ascended  his 
pulpit  at  Cambray  with  his  Maxims  in  one 
hand  and  the  Brief  in  the  other.  He  then 
read  the  condemnation  of  his  own  book, 
amidst  the  tears  and  admiration  of  his  congre- 


gation ;  thus  eyincing  a  magTuminuty  yr^mt^ 
rendered  him  greater  in  bis  defeat  than  hm 
enemies  appeared  in  their  triuiDpb. 

Madame  Guion  Rpent  ten  yeam  in  prisna 
during  which  she  composed  many  hyiBB^ 
with  poems  on  various  spiritual  8ubie«^fiB^ 
ing  no  less  than  five  octavo  volumes.  Spok- 
ing of  the  neriod  of  her  imprisoDiDait  at 
Vincennes,  tme  observes,  **  I  pa^^sed  my  t^ 
in  great  peace,  content  to  spend  the  re^  ol 
my  life  there,  if  such  were  the  will  of  God 
I  sang  songs  of  joy,  which  the  maid  nbo 
served  me  learned  by  heart,  as  fast  as  I  tnAt 
them  :  and  we  sang  together  thy  praise^  O 
my  God !  The  stones  of  my  prison  looM 
in  my  eyes  like  rubies.  I  esteemed  them 
more  than  nil  the  gaudy  brilliancies  of  a  rm 
world."  We  cannot  state  this  fact  «ifhoal 
doing  homage  to  the  virtues  of  ifadaait 
Guion.  The  piety  that  could  convert  a  pm- 
on  into  a  sanctuary,  and  tranftfonn  »offvr- 
ings  into  an  occasion  for  joy  and  th»nk«i^i^ 
ing,  must  have  been  elevated  and  fune«fc 
however  mingled  with  enthusiasm.  Her  dr<w 
trine  of  profound  submission,  under  cimno- 
stances  the  most  adverse,  was  no  specaUtm 
thesis ;  it  was  evidently  carried  into  the  lifr 
and  practice. 

Who  is  not  reminded  by  this  act  of  what 
is  recorded  in  the  apostolical  times  ?  •*  And 
at  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed,  and 
sang  praises  unto  God.**  The  ri^r  of  her 
persecutions,  in  our  opinion,  conveys  a  fttroni 
censure  against  her  zealous  bat  misgiiided 
opponents.  But  the  case  is  by  no  mean 
solitary.  The  world  is  always  indulgent  to 
the  errors  of  our  practice,  but  severe  to  th« 
errors  of  our  creed.  True  policy  and  hnmaa- 
ity  would  have  suggested  a  ditferent  eonrw. 
Extravagances,  when  left  to  themiitelTeek 
generally  work  their  own  cure;  but,  when 
visited  with  persecution,  acquire  dignity  and 
importance,  and  never  fail  to  aw*aken  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferers. 

Ailer  her  long  impri<«onment,  Madame 
Guion  lived  a  retired  lite  for  more  than  wetwa 
years  at  Blois,  where  she  died  June  9,  1717, 
m  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  celehraNd 
for  her  misfortunes  and  devotion^  thongh  her 
principles,  which  once  convulsed  Fnnee*  Msd 
awakened  the  thunders  of  the  Vatiean.  aie 
now  nearly  forgotten. 

The  following  selection  f^ora  her  poena 
executed  by  Cowper,  is  highly  devotional*  and 
may  be  rend  with  interest  and  edification.  It 
exhibits  a  happy  specimen  of  her  rfligioos 
views  in  their  best  form;  and  Cowper  hai 
given  to  them  the  charms  of  versihcatioii, 
united  with  a  taste  and  discrimination  thil 
ensure  their  popularity.  The  poem  oo  the 
Nativity  is  a  sublime  and  bold  compoatkia, 
and  proves  that  the  piety  which  wanna  tbt 
heart,  seldom  fails  to  enlarge  and  invigonta 
the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
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THE  FRENCH  OF  MADAME  DE  LA  MOTHE  GUIOK 


THE  NATIVITY. 

*Tia  folly  all — let  me  no  more  be  told 
Of  Parian  porticoe.  and  roofii  of  gold ; 
Delightful  views  of  nature,  dress'd  by  art, 
Enchant  no  longer  this  indifferent  heart; 
The  Lord  of  all  things,  in  his  humble  birth, 
Makes  mean  the  proud  maffnificence  of  earth ; 
The  straw,  the  manger,  andthe  mouldering  wall, 
Eclipse  its  lustre ;  and  I  scorn  it  all. 

Canals,  and  fountains,  and  delicious  vales, 
Green  slopes  and  plains,  whose  plenty  never 

fails; 
Deep-rooted  groves,  whose  heads  sublimely  rise, 
Earth-bom,  and  yet  ambitious  of  the  skies ; 
The  abundant  foUage  of  whose  gloomy  shades, 
Vainly  the  sun  in  all  its  power  invades ; 
Where  warbled  airs  of  sprightly  birds  resound. 
Whose  verdure  lives  while  W  inter  scowls  around ; 
Rocks,  lofty  mountains,  caverns  dark  and  deep, 
And  torrents  raving  down  the  rugged  steep ; 
Smooth  downs,  whose  fragrant  herbs  the  spirits 

cheer ; 
Meads  crown'd  with  flowers;  streams  musical 

and  clear, 
Whose  silver  waters  and  whose  murmurs,  join 
Their  artless  charms  to  make  the  scene  divine ; 
The  fmitliil  vineyard,  and  the  furrow'd  plain, 
That  seems  a  rolling  sea  of  golden  grain : 
AU,  all  have  lost  the  charms  they  once  possessed ; 
An  infant  God  reigns  sovereign  in  my  breast ; 
From  Bethlehem's  bosom  I  no  more  will  rove  ; 
There  dwells  the  Saviour,  and  there  rests  my  love. 
Ve  mightier  rivers,  that,  with  sounding  force, 
Ur^e  down  the  valleys  your  impetuous  course ! 
Winds,  clouds,  and  lightnings !  and,  ye  waves, 

whose  beads, 
Curl'd  into  monstrous  forms,  the  seaman  dreads ! 
Horrid  abyss,  where  all  experience  fails,    [sails ; 
Spread  with  the  wreck  of  planks  and  shattered 
On  whose  broad  back  grim  Death  triumphant 

rides, 
While  havoc  floats  on  all  thy  swelling  tides, 
Thy  shores  a  scene  of  ruin  strew'd  around 
With  vessels  bulged,  and  bodies  of  the  drown'd ! 
Ye  fish,  that  sport  beneath  the  boundless 

waves, 
And  rest,  secure  from  man.  in  rocky  caves : 
Swift-darting  sharks,  and  whales  of  hideous  size, 
Whom  ail  the  aquatic  world  with  terror  eyes ! 
Had  I  but  faith  immoveable  and  true, 
I  might  defy  the  fiercest  storm,  like  ^ou  : 
The  world,  a  more  disturb'd  and  boisterous  sea, 
When  Jeeos  shows  a  smile,  aff'right«  not  me ; 


He  hides  me,  and  in  vain  the  billows  roar, 
Break  harmless  at  my  feet,  and  leave  the  shore. 

Thou  azure  vault,  where,  through  the  gloom  of 
night,  Flight! 

Thick  sown,  we  see  such  countless  worlds  of 
Thou  moon,  whose  car,  encompassing  the  skiea, 
Restores  lost  nature  to  our  wondering  eyes ; 
Again  retiring,  when  the  brighter  sun 
Begins  the  course  he  seems  m  haste  to  ran ! 
Behold  him  where  he  shines !    His  rapid  rays, 
Themselves  unmeasured,  measure  all  our  days ; 
Nothing  impedes  the  race  he  would  pursue. 
Nothing  escapes  his  penetrating  view, 
A  thousand  lands  confess  his  quickening  heat, 
And  all  he  cheers  are  fraitful,  fair,  and  sweet. 

Far  from  enjoying  what  these  scenes  disclose, 
I  feel  the  thorn,  alas !  but  miss  the  rose  : 
Too  well  I  know  this  aching  heart  requires 
More  solid  gold  to  fill  its  vast  desires ; 
In  vain  they  represent  his  matchless  mi^ht, 
Whocaird  them  out  of  deep  primeval  night; 
Their  form  and  beauty  but  augment  my  woe, 
I  seek  the  Giver  of  those  charms  they  show : 
Nor,  Him  beside,  throughout  the  world  he  made, 
Lives  there  in  whom  I  trust  for  cure  or  aid. 

Infinite  God,  thou  great  unrivall'd  one  1 
Whose  glory  makes  a  blot  of  yonder  sun ; 
Compar  d  with  thine,  how  dim  his  beauty  seems, 
How  quench'd  the  radiance  of  his  golden  beams ! 
Thou  art  my  bliss,  the  light  by  which  I  move ; 
In  thee  alone  dwells  all  that  I  can  love. 
All  darkness  flies  when  thou  art  pleased  to  appear, 
A  sudden  spring  renews  the  fauing  year ; 
Where'er  I  turn  I  see  thy  power  and  grace 
The  watchful  guardians  of  our  heedless  race ; 
Thy  various  creatures  in  one  strain  agree. 
All,  in  all  times  and  places,  speak  of  thee ; 
E'en  I,  with  trembhng  heart  and  stammering 

tongue, 
Attempt  thy  praise,  and  join  the  general  song. 

Almighty  Former  of  this  wondrous  plan, 
Faintly  reflected  in  thine  image,  man — 
Holy  and  just— the  greatness  of  whose  name 
Fills  and  supports  this  universal  frame, 
Diffused  throughout  the  infinitude  o(  space, 
Who  art  thyBeff  thine  own  vast  dwelling  place; 
Soul  of  our  soul,  whom  yet  no  sense  of  ours 
Discerns  eluding  our  most  active  powers ; 
Encircling  shades  attend  thine  awful  throne, 
That  veil  thy  face,  and  keep  thee  still  unknown ; 
Unknown,  though  dwelUng  in  our  inmost  part, 
Lord  of  the  thoughts,  and  Sovereign  of  the  nearti 

Repeat  the  charming  truth  that  never  tiiee, 
No  Grod  is  like  the  God  my  soul  deaies; 
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He  at  whose  voice  heaTen  trembles,  even  He, 
Great  as  he  is,  knows  how  to  stoop  to  me — 
Lo!  there  he  hes— that  smiling  intantsaid, 
**  Heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  exist !"  and  they  obey'd. 
E'en  he,  whose  being  swells  beyond  the  skies, 
Is  bom  of  woman,  lives,  and  mourns,  and  dies ; 
Eternal  and  immortal  seems  to  cast 
That  glory  from  his  brows,  and  breathes  his  last 
Trivid   and    vain  the  works    that    man    has 

wrought, 
How  do  they  shrink  and  vanbh  at  the  thought ! 

Sweet  sohtude,  and  scene  of  my  repose ! 
This  rustic  sight  assuages  all  my  woes — 
That  crib  contains  the  Lord,  whom  I  adore ; 
And  earth's  a  shade  that  I  pursue  no  more. 
He  is  my  firm  support,  mv  rock,  my  tower, 
I  dwell  secure  beneath  his  sheltering  power. 
And  hold  ttiis  mean  retreat  forever  dear, 
For  all  I  love,  my  soul's  delight  is  here. 
I  see  the  Almighty  swathed  in  infant  bands. 
Tied  helpless  down  the  thunder-bearer's  hands ! 
And,  in  this  shed,  that  mystery  discern, 
Which  faith  and  love,  and  they  alone,  can  learn. 

Ye  tempests,  spare  the  slumbers  of  your  Lord  i 
Te  zephyrs,  all  your  whisper'd  sweets  afford ! 
Confess  the  God  that  guides  the  rolling  year ; 
Heaven,  do  him  homage ;  and  thou,  earth,  revere ! 
T«  shepherds,  monarchs,  sages,  hither  bring 
Tour  hearts  an  offering,  and  adore  your  King ! 
Pure  be  those  hearts,  and  rich  in   faith  and 

love; 
Join,  in  his  praise,  the  harmonious  world  above ; 
To  Bethlehem  haste,  rejoice  in  his  repose. 
And  praise  him  there  for  all  that  he  bestows ! 

Man,  busy  man,  alas !  can  ill  afford 
To  obey  the  summons,  and  attend  the  Lord; 
Perverted  reason  revels  and  runs  wild. 
By  glittering  shows  of  pomp  and  wealth  beguiled ; 
And,  blind  to  genuine  excellence  and  grace, 
Finds  not  her  author  in  so  mean  a  place. 
Ye  unbeUeving !  learn  a  wiser  part, 
Distrust  your  erring  sense,  and  search  your  heart ; 
There  soon  ye  shall  perceive  a  kindling  flame 
Glow  for  that  infant  God,  from  whom  it  came ; 
Resist  not,  quench  not,  that  divine  desire, 
Melt  all  your  adamant  in  heavenly  fire! 

^fot  so  will  I  requite  thee,  gentle  love ! 
Yielding  and  soft  this  heart  snail  ever  prove ; 
And  eveiy  hecirt  beneath  thy  power  should  fall, 
Glad  to  submit,  could  mine  contain  them  all. 
But  1  am  poor,  oblation  I  have  none. 
None  for  a  Saviour,  but  himself  alone  : 
Whate'er  I  render  thee,  from  thee  it  came : 
And,  if  I  give  my  body  to  the  flume, 
Mt  patience,  love,  and  energy  divine 
Of  heart,  and  soul,  and  spint,  all  are  thine. 
Ah,  vain  attempt  to  expunge  the  mighty  score ! 
The  more  I  pay,  I  owe  thee  still  the  more. 

Upon  my  meanness,  poverty,  and  guilt, 
The  trophy  of  thy  glory  shall  be  built : 
My  self-disdain  shall  be  the  unshaken  base. 
And  my  deformity  its  fairest  grace ; 
For  destitute  of  good,  and  rich  in  ill, 
Must  be  my  state  and  my  description  still 

And  do  I  grieve  at  such  an  humbling  loti 
Nay,  but  I  cnerish  and  enjoy  the  thou^^ht — 
Vain  pageantry  and  pomp  of  earth,  adieu ! 
I  have  no  wish,  no  memory  for  you ; 
The  more  I  feel  my  misery,  I  adore 
The  sacred  iiunate  of  my  soul  the  more : 
Rich  in  his  love,  I  feel  my  noblest  pride 
Spfing  from  the  sense  of  having  nought  beside. 


In  thee  I  find  wealth,  comfoil  vhtne. 
My  wanderings  prove  thy  wisdom  intaaiu; 
All  that  I  have  I  give  thee ;  and  then 
All  contrari^es  unite  in  thee ; 
For  thou  hast  join  d  them,  taking  up 
And  pouring  out  thy  bliss  on  worms  brk>«» 
By  filUng  with  thy  grace  and  love  dmne 
A  gulf  of  evil  in  this  heart  of  niii>e. 
This  is,  indeed^  to  bid  the  valleys  rwe. 
And  the  hills  sink — 'tis  matching  earlii  a»d 
I  feel  my  weakness,  thank  thee,  and  defiloR 
An  aching  heart  that  throbs  to  thank  tikcc  mt 
The  more  1  love  thee.  I  the  more  reprvw 
A  soul  so  tifeless,  and  so  slow  to  love ; 
Till,  on  a  deluge  of  thy  mercy  to^'d,. 
I  plunge  into  that  sea,  and  there  am  kwL 


GOD   NEITHER   KNOWN   NOR   LOVES) 
BY  THE  WORLD. 

Ye  linnets,  let  us  trr  beneath  this  grore. 
Which  shall  be  loudest  in  our  Maker^s  praise ! 
In  quest  of  some  forlorn  retreat  I  rove,     [*^y«- 
For  all  the  world  is  blind,  and  wan«L  js 


That  God  alone  should  prop  the  atnlrijig  soal 
Filk  them  with  rage  against  his  empire  now : 
I  traverse  earth  in  vain  firom  pole  to  pole. 
To  seek  one  simple  heart,  set  nee  fitom  all 


They  speak  of  love,  yet  little  feel  its  sway. 
While  m  their  bosoms  many  an  idol  Inxks ; 
Their  base  desires,  well  satisfied,  obey,    [wocka 
Leave  their  Creator  s  hand,  and  lean  upon  bs 


'Tis  therefore  I  can  dwell  with  man  no 
Your  fellowship  ye  warblers !  suits  me 
Pure  love  has  lost  its  price  though  prized  of  yoR 
Profaned  by  modern  tongues,  tuad  slighted  a*  a 
jest 

My  Grod.  who  form'd  yon  for  his  praise  alooe. 
Beholds  his  purpose  well  fulfilled  in  you ; 
Come,  let  us  join  the  choir  before  his  throne 
Partaking  in  his  praise  with  spirits  just  and 

Yes,  I  will  always  love ;  and  as  I  ought. 
Tune  to  the  praise  of  love  my  ceaseless  v 
Preferring  love  too  vast  for  human  thought^ 
In  spite  of  erring  men,  who  cavil  at  my    "^  ~ 

Why  have  I  not  a  thousand  thousand  hearts. 
Lord  of  my  soul !  that  they  might  all  be  thme  ^ 
If  thou  approve — the  zeal  thy  smile  imparts. 
How  shoukl  it  ever  fail !  can  such  a  fire  dech&e  T 


Love,  pure  and  holy,  is  a  deathless  fire ; 
Its  object  heavenly,  it  must  evpr  blaze  ■ 
Eternal  love  a  God  must  needs  inspire,    [i 
When  once  he  wins  the  heart,  and  fits  it 


Self-love  dismissed — 'tis  then  we  live  indent — 
In  her  embrace,  death,  only  death  »  fbnnd : 
Come,  then,  one  noble  effort  and  succeed. 
Cast  off  the  chain  o(  sell'  with  which  thy  aool 
is  bound ! 

Oh !  I  could  cry,  that  all  the  world  might  hear. 
Ye  self-tormentors,  love  your  God  atone ; 
Let  his  unequall'd  excellence  be  dear,        l*'^'"^ 
Dear  to  your  inmost  souls,  and  make  him  auyoor 
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They  hear  me  not — alas  !  how  fond  to  rove 
In  endless  chase  of  folly's  specious  lure  ! 
Tis  here  alone,  beneath  this  shady  grove, 
1  taste  the  sweets  of  truth — here  only  am  secure. 


THE  SWALLOW. 

I  AM  fond  of  the  swallow— I  learn  from  her  flight, 
riad  I  skill  to  improve  it.  a  lesson  of  love : 
How  seldom  on  earth  do  we  see  her  alight ! 
She  dwells  in  the  skies,  she  is  ever  above. 

It  is  on  the  wing  that  she  takes  her  repose, 
Suspended  and  poised  in  the  regions  of  air, 
'Tis  not  in  our  fields  that  her  sustenance  grows, 
It  is  wing'd  like  herself,  'tis  ethereal  fare. 

She  comes  in  the  sprins,  all  the  summer  she  stays, 
And,  dreading  the  cold,  still  follows  the  sun — 
So,  true  to  our  love,  we  should  covet  his  rays, 
And  the  place  where  he  shines  not  immediately 
shun. 

Our  light  should  be  love,  and  our  nourishment 

prayer ; 
It  is  dangerous  food  that  we  find  upon  earth ; 
The  fruit  of  this  world  is  beset  with  a  snare. 
In  itself  it  is  hurtful,  as  vile  in  its  birth. 

*Ti8  rarely  if  ever  she  settles  below, 
And  only  when  building  a  nest  for  her  young; 
Were  it  not  for  her  brood^  she  would  never  bestow 
A  thought  upon  anything  filthy  as  dung. 

Let  us  leave  it  ourselves,  ('tis  a  mortal  abode,) 
To  bask  every  moment  in  infinite  love ; 
Let  us  fly  the  dark  winter,  and  tbllow  the  road 
That  leads  to  the  day>spring  appearing  above. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  HEAVENLY  LOVE 

DESIRED. 

Ah  !  reign,  wherever  man  is  found, 
My  spouse,  beloved  and  divine  ! 

Then  I  am  rich,  and  I  abound, 
When  every  human  heart  is  thine. 

A  thousand  sorrows  pierce  my  soul, 
To  think  that  all  are  not  thine  own : 

Ah !  be  adored  from  pole  to  pole ; 
Where  is  thy  zeal  7  arise ;  be  known ! 

All  hearts  are  cold,  in  every  place, 
Yet  earthly  good  with  warmth  pursue ; 

Dissolve  them  with  a  flash  of  grace. 
Thaw  these  of  ice,  and  give  us  new ! 


A  FIGURATIVE  DESCRIPTION  OP  THE 
PROCEDURE  OP  DIVINE  LOVE. 

IN  BRINOINO  A   SOUL  TO  THE    POINT  OP   SELF-RE- 
NUNCIATION AND  ABSOLUTE  ACaUIESCRNCE. 

'TWAS  my  purpose,  on  a  day, 

To  embark,  and  sail  awajr. 

As  I  climb'd  the  vessel's  side, 

Love  was  sporting  in  the  tide ; 

"Come,"  he  said, — "  ascend— make  haste, 

Launch  into  the  boundless  waste." 


Many  mariners  were  there, 
Having  each  his  separate  care  ; 
They  Uiat  row'd  us  held  their  eyes 
Fix^  upon  the  starry  skies ; 
Others  steer'd,  or  turn'd  the  sails 
To  receive  the  shifting  gales. 

Love,  with  power  divine  supplied, 
Suddenly  my  courage  tried ; 
In  a  moment  it  was  night, 
Ship  and  skies  were  out  o(  sight; 
On  the  briny  wave  I  lay. 
Floating  rushes  all  my  stay. 

Did  I  with  resentment  bum 

At  this  unexpected  turn  1 

Did  I  wish  myself  on  shore, 

Never  to  forsake  it  more  1 

No—"  My  soul,"  I  cried,  "  be  still; 

If  I  must  be  lost,  I  will." 

Next  he  hasten'd  to  convey 
Both  my  frail  supports  away ; 
Seized  my  rushes  ;  bade  the  waves 
Yawn  into  a  thousand  graves : 
Down  I  went,  and  sunk  as  lead. 
Ocean  closing  o'er  my  head. 

Still,  however,  life  was  safe; 
And  I  saw  him  turn  and  laugh : 
"  Friend,"  he  cried,  "  adieu  !  lie  low, 
While  the  wintry  storms  shall  blow ; 
When  the  spring  has  calm'd  the  main, 
You  shall  rise  and  float  again." 

Soon  I  saw  him,  with  dismay, 
Spread  his  plumes,  and  soar  away ; 
Now  I  mark  his  rapid  flight ; 
Now  he  leaves  my  aching  sight ; 
He  is  gone  whom  I  adore, 
'Tis  in  vain  to  seek  him  more. 

How  I  trembled  then  and  fear'd, 
When  my  love  had  disappear'd  ! 
"  Wilt  thou  leave  me  thus,"  I  cried, 
"  Whelm'd  beneath  the  rolling  tide  1" 
Vain  attempt  to  reach  his  ear ! 
Love  was  gone,  and  would  not  hear. 

Ah !  return,  and  love  me  still, 

See  me  subject  to  thy  will ; 

Frown  with  wruth,  or  smile  with  grace, 

Onlv  let  me  see  thy  face  ! 

Evil  I  have  none  to  fear, 

All  is  good,  if  thou  art  near. 

Yet  he  leaves  me — cruel  fate  ! 
Leaves  me  in  my  lost  estate — 
Have  I  sinn'dl     Oh  say  wherein  ; 
Tell  me,  and  forgive  my  sin  ! 
King,  and  Lord,  whom  I  adore, 
Shall  I  see  thy  face  no  more  1 

Be  not  angry ;  I  resi^, 

Henceforth,  all  my  will  to  thine : 

I  consent  that  thou  depart, 

Though  thine  absence  breaks  my  heart ; 

Go  then,  and  forever  too  : 

All  is  right  that  thou  wilt  do. 

This  was  just  what  Love  intended, 
He  was  now  no  more  oflended ;  ^ 

Soon  as  I  became  a  child, 
Love  return 'd  to  me  and  smiled : 
Never  strife  shall  more  betide 
'Twixt  the  bridegroom  and  his  bride. 
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A  CHILD  OP  GOD  LONGING  TO  SEE 
HIM  BELOVED. 

There's  not  an  echo  round  me, 

But  I  am  glad  should  learn, 
How  pure  a  fire  has  found  me, 

The  love  with  which  I  bum. 
For  none  attends  with  pleasure 

To  what  I  would  rcTeal ; 
They  slight  me  out  of  measure, 

And  laugh  at  all  I  feel. 

The  rocks  receive  less  proudly 

The  story  of  my  fiame : 
When  I  approach,  they  loudly 

Reverberate  his  name. 
I  speak  to  them  of  sadness, 

And  comforts  at  a  stand ; 
They  bid  me  look  for  gladness, 

And  better  days  at  band. 

Far  from  all  habitation, 

I  heard  a  happy  sound ; 
Big  with  the  consolation, 

That  I  have  often  found. 
I  said,  *'  My  lot  is  sorrow. 

My  grief  has  no  alloy ;" 
The  rocks  replied — "  To-morrow, 

To-morrow  brings  thee  joy." 

These  sweet  and  sacred  tidings, 

What  bliss  it  is  to  hear ! 
For,  spite  of  all  my  chidings, 

My  weakness  and  my  fear. 
No  sooner  I  receive  them, 

Than  I  forget  my  pain, 
And,  happy  to  believe  them, 

I  love  as  much  again. 

I  fly  to  scenes  romantic. 

Where  never  men  resort ; 
For  in  an  age  so  frantic 

Impiety  is  sport. 
For  not  and  confusion 

They  barter  things  above ; 
Condemning  as  delusion, 

The  joy  of  perfect  love. 

In  this  sequestered  comer, 

None  hears  what  I  express ; 
Deliver'd  from  the  scomer, 

What  peace  do  I  possess  ! 
Beneath  the  boughs  reclining. 

Or  roving  o'er  the  wild, 
I  live  as  undesigning 

And  harmless  as  a  child. 

No  troubles  here  surprise  me, 

I  innocently  play, 
While  Providence  supplies  me. 

And  guards  me  all  tne  day : 
My  dear  and  kind  defender 

Preserves  me  safely  here. 
From  men  of  pomp  and  splendor. 

Who  fill  a  child  with  fear. 


ASPIRATIONS  OP  THE  SOUL  AFTER 

GOD. 

Mt  Spouse !  in  whose  presence  I  live, 

Sole  object  of  all  my  desires, 
Who  know'st  what  a  flame  I  conceive, 

And  canst  easily  double  its  fires ! 


How  pleasant  is  all  that  I  meet ! 

From  fear  of  adveraity  free ! 
I  find  even  sorrow  made  sweet ; 

Because  'tis  assign 'd  me  by  thee. 

Transported  I  see  thee  display 

Thy  riches  and  glory  divine ; 
I  have  only  my  life  to  repav. 

Take  what  I  would  gladly  resigii. 
Thy  will  is  the  treasure  I  s^^ 

For  thou  ait  as  faithftil  as  strong ; 
There  let  me.  obedient  and  meek, 

Repose  myself  all  the  day  long. 

My  s{Hrit  and  faculties  fail ; 

Oh  finish  what  love  has  began ! 
Destroy  what  is  sinful  and  frail. 

And  dwell  in  the  soul  thou  hast  won  * 
Dear  theme  of  my  wonder  and  Pfmiae, 

I  ciy,  Who  b  worthy  as  thoa  i 
I  can  only  be  silent  and  gaze ! 

'Tis  all  that  is  left  to  me  now. 

Oh  glorv  in  which  I  am  lost. 

Too  deep  for  the  plummet  of  thoogfal; 
On  an  ocean  of  Deity  toss'd, 

I  am  swallow'd,  I  sink  into  nought. 
Yet,  lost  and  absorb'd  as  I  seem, 

I  chant  to  the  praise  of  my  King ; 
And,  though  overwhelm'd  by  the  u 

Am  happy  whenever  I  sing. 


GRATITUDE  AND  LOVE  TO  GOD. 

All  are  indebted  much  to  thee. 

But  I  far  more  than  all, 
From  many  a  deadly  snare  set  firee. 

And  rauied  from  many  a  fkU. 
Overwhelm  me,  from  above. 
Daily,  with  thy  boundless  love. 

What  bonds  of  gratitude  I  feel 

No  language  can  declare ; 
Beneath  the  oppressive  weight  I  reei 

'Tis  more  than  I  can  bear : 
When  shall  I  that  blessing  prove, 
To  return  thee  love  for  love  1 

Spirit  of  charity,  dispense 

Thy  grace  to  every  heart ; 
Expel  all  other  spirits  thence, 

Drive  self  from  every  part ; 
Charity  divine,  draw  ni^n, 
Break  the  chains  in  which  we  lie ! 

All  selfish  souls,  whatever  they  feign. 

Have  still  a  slavish  lot ; 
They  boast  of  liberty  in  vain« 

Of  love,  and  feel  it  not 
He  whose  bosom  glows  with  thee, 
He,  and  he  alone,  is  free. 

Oh  blessedness,  all  bliss  above, 
When  thy  pure  fires  prevail  I 

Love  only  teaches  what  is  love 
All  other  lessons  fail : 

We  learn  its  name,  but  not  its  powers, 

Experience  only  makes  it  oois. 


HAPPY  SOLITUDE— UNHAPPY  KEN* 

Mr  heart  is  easy,  and  my  burden  li^t ; 

I  smile,  though  sad,  when  thou  art  in  my  si^* 
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The  mjre  my  woes  in  secret  I  deplore, 
I  taste  thy  goodness,  and  I  love  tiiee  more. 

There,  while  a  solemn  stillness  reigns  around, 
Faith,  love,  and  hope  within  my  soul  abound ; 
And  while  the  world  suppose  me  lost  in  carei 
The  joys  of  angels,  unperceived,  I  share. 

Thy  creatures  wrong  thee,  O  thou  sovereign  good  ! 
Thou  art  not  loved,  because  not  understood ; 
This  grieves  me  most  that  vain  pursuits  beguile 
Ungrateful  men,  regardless  of  thy  smile. 

Frail  beauty  and  false  honor  are  adored ; 
While  thee  they  scorn,  and  trifle  with  thy  word ; 
Pass  unconcem'd,  a  Saviour's  sorrow  by ; 
And  hunt  their  ruin  with  a  zeal  to  die. 


LIVING  WATER. 

The  fountain  in  its  source, 
No  drought  of  summer  feara; 

The  farther  it  pursues  its  course, 
The  nobler  it  appears. 

But  shallow  cisterns  yield 

A  scanty  short  supply ; 
The  morning  sees  them  amply  fiU'd, 

At  evening  they  are  dry. 


TRUTH  AND  DIVINE  LOVE  REJECTED 
BY  THE  WORLD. 

O  LOVE  of  pure  and  heavenly  birth  ! 
O  simple  truth,  scarce  known  on  earth  I 
Whom  men  resist  with  stubborn  will ; 
And,  more  perverse  and  daring  still, 
Smother,  and  quench  with  reasonings  vain, 
While  error  and  deception  reign. 

Whence  comes  it  that,  your  power  the  same 
As  his  on  high,  from  whence  you  came, 
Ye  rarely  find  a  listening  ear. 
Or  heart  that  makes  you  welcome  hero  I-— 
Because  ye  bring  reproach  and  pain, 
Where'er  ye  visit,  in  your  train. 

The  world  is  proud:  and  cannot  bear 
The  scorn  and  calumny  ye  share ; 
The  praise  of  men  the  mark  they  mean, 
They  fly  the  place  where  ye  are  seen ; 
Pure  love,  with  scandal  in  the  rear, 
Suits  not  the  vain  ;  it  costs  too  dear. 

Then,  let  the  price  be  what  it  may, 
Though  poor,  I  am  prepared  to  pay ; 
Come  shame,  come  sorrow  ;  spite  of  tears. 
Weakness,  and  heart-oppressing  fears ; 
One  soul  at  least,  shall  not  repine, 
To  give  you  room ;  come,  reign  in  mine ! 


DIVINE  JUSTICE  AMIABLE. 

Thou  hast  na  U^htnin'-'^  O  thou  Just ! 

Or  I  the«r  fr.-re  sho.ld  know  ; 
And.  if  thoi»  strike  n:.,  into  dust. 

My  «»oul  api/roves  .ac  blow. 

The  h'^i't  >'  Pt  vp'.  es  loss  its  ease 
Tha^k  it  .'»dores  t\y  ways, 


In  thine  avenging  anger  sees 
A  subject  of  his  praise. 

Pleased  I  could  lie,  concealed  and  lost. 
In  shades  of  central  night ; 

Not  to  avoid  thy  wrath  thou  know'st, 
But  lest  I  grieve  thy  sight 

Smite  me,  O  thou,  whom  I  provoke ! 

And  I  will  love  thee  still : 
The  well-deserved  and  righteous  stroke 

Shall  please  me,  though  it  kill. 

Am  I  not  worthy  to  sustain 
The  worst  thou  canst  devise ; 

And  dare  I  seek  thy  throne  again. 
And  meet  thy  sacred  eyes  ? 

Far  from  atHicting,  thou  art  kind ; 

And,  in  my  saddest  hours, 
An  unction  of  thy  grace  I  find. 

Pervading  all  my  powers. 

Alas !  thou  sparest  me  yet  again ; 

And,  when  thy  wrath  should  move. 
Too  gentle  to  endure  my  pain. 

Thou  soothest  me  with  thy  love. 

I  have  no  punishment  to  fear; 

But,  ah  !  that  smile  from  thee 
Imparts  a  pang  far  more  severe 

Than  woe  itself  would  be. 


THE  SOUL  THAT  LOVES  GOD  FINDS 
HIM    EVERYWHERE. 

Oh  thou,  by  long  experience  tried, 
Near  whom  no  grief  can  long  abide  ; 
My  love  !  how  lull  of  sweet  content 
I  pass  my  years  of  banishment ! 

All  scenes  alike  engaging  prove 
To  souls  impress'd  with  sacred  love ! 
Where'er  they  dwell  they  dwell  in  thee ; 
In  heaven,  in  earth,  or  on  the  sea. 

To  me  remains  nor  place  nor  time ; 
My  country  is  in  every  clime ; 
I  can  be  calm  and  free  from  care 
On  any  shore,  since  God  is  there. 

While  place  we  seek,  or  place  we  shun, 
The  soul  finds  happiness  in  none  ; 
But,  with  a  God  to  guide  our  way, 
'Tis  equal  joy  to  go  or  stay. 

Could  I  be  cast  where  thou  art  not, 
That  were  indeed  a  dreadful  lot ; 
But  regions  none  remote  I  call. 
Secure  of  finding  God  in  all. 

My  country.  Lord,  art  thou  alone ; 
Nor  other  can  I  claim  or  own  ; 
The  point  where  all  my  wishes  meet ; 
My  law,  my  love,  life's  only  sweet ! 

I  hold  by  noth'msr  here  below ; 

Appoint  my  journey  and  I  go ; 

Tnough  pierced  by  scorn,  oppress'd  by  pride, 

I  feel  thee  good — feel  nought  beside. 

No  frowns  of  men  can  hurtful  prove 
To  souls  on  fire  with  heavenly  love ; 
Though  men  and  drviU  both  condemn. 
No  gloomy  duya  arise  from  them. 
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All  then !  to  his  embrace  repair ; 
My  soul,  thou  art  no  stranger  there ; 
There  love  divine  shall  be  thy  guard, 
And  peace  and  safety  thy  reward. 


THE  TESTIMONY  OP  DIVINE  ADOP- 
TION. 

How  happy  are  the  new-born  race, 
Partakers  of  adopting  grace ; 

How  pure  the  bliss  they  share ! 
Hid  from  the  world  and  all  its  eyes, 
Within  their  heart  the  blessing  hes, 

And  conscience  feels  it  there. 

The  moment  we  believe,  'tis  ours ; 
And  if  we  love  with  all  our  powen 

The  God  from  whom  it  came ; 
And  if  we  serve  with  hearts  sincere, 
'Tis  still  discernible  and  clear, 

An  undisputed  claim. 

But,  ah !  if  foul  and  wilfUl  sin 
Stain  and  dishonor  us  within. 

Farewell  the  joy  we  knew  j 
Again  the  slaves  of  nature's  sway, 
In  labyrinths  of  our  own  we  stray, 

Without  a  guide  or  clue. 

The  chaste  and  pure,  who  fear  to  grieve 
The  gracious  Spirit  they  receive. 

His  work  distinctly  trace : 
And,  strong  in  undissembling  love, 
Boldly  assert  and  clearly  prove 

Their  hearts  his  dwelling  place. 

Oh  messenger  of  dear  delight, 
Whose  voice  dispels  the  deepest  night, 

Sweet  peace-proclaiming  Dove ! 
With  thee  at  hand,  to  soothe  our  pains, 
No  wish  unsatisfied  remains, 

No  task  but  that  of  love. 

'Tis  love  unites  what  sin  divides ; 
The  centre,  where  all  hliss  resides ; 

To  which  the  soul  once  brought, 
RecUning  on  the  first  great  cause, 
From  his  abounding  sweetness  draws 

Peace  passing  human  thought. 

Sorrow  foregoes  its  nature  there. 
And  life  assumes  a  tranquil  air, 

Divested  of  its  woes ; 
There  sovereign  goodness  soothes  the  breast. 
Till  then  incapable  of  rest. 

In  sacred  sure  repose. 


DIVINE  LOVE  ENDURES  NO  RIVAL. 

Love  is  the  Lord  whom  I  obey, 
Whose  will  transported  I  perform ; 
The  centre  of  my  rest,  my  stay, 
Love's  all  in  all  to  me,  myself  a  worm. 

For  uncreated  charms  I  bum, 

Oppress'd  by  slavish  fear  no  more, 

For  one  in  whom  I  may  discern, 

E'en  when  he  firowns,  a  sweetnesi  I  adore. 

He  little  loves  him  who  complains, 
And  finds  him  rigorous  and  severe ; 


His  heart  is  sordid,  and  he  fefgiMk 
Though  loud  in  boasting  of  a  soul 

Love  causes  grief,  but  'tis  to  more 

And  stimulate  the  slumbering  mind  ; 

And  he  has  never  tasted  love, 

Who  shuns  a  pang  so  graciously  demga*4. 

Sweet  is  the  cross,  above  all  siweets. 
To  souls  enamor'd  with  thy  smiles  ; 
The  keenest  woe  life  ever  meets. 
Love  strips  of  all  its  terrors,  and  be^uUec 

'Tis  just  that  God  should  not  be  desu* 
Where  self  engrosses  all  the  thought. 
And  groans  and  murmurs  make  it  clear. 
Whatever  else  is  loved,  the  Lord  is  not. 

The  love  of  thee  flows  just  as  much 
As  that  of  ebbing  self  subsides  ; 
Our  hearts,  their  scantiness  is  such, 
Bear  not  the  conflict  o(  two  rival  tide*. 

Both  cannot  govern  in  one  soul ; 
Then  let  self-love  be  disposseos'd ; 
The  love  of  God  deserves  the  whole, 
And  will  not  dwell  with  so  despised  a 


SELF-DIFFIDENCE. 

Soimce  of  love,  and  light  of  day, 
Tear  me  from  myself  away ; 
Every  view  and  thought  of  mine 
Cast  into  the  mould  of  thine ; 
Teach.  O  teach  this  faithles  heart 
A  consistent  constant  part  *, 
Or,  if  it  must  live  to  grow 
More  rebellious,  brei^  it  now ! 

Is  it  thus  that  I  requite 
Grace  and  goodness  infinite  1 
Every  trace  of  every  boon 
Cancell'd  and  erased  so  soon ! 
Can  I  grieve  thee  whom  I  love ; 
Thee  in  whom  I  hve  and  move  1 
If  my  sorrow  touch  thee  still, 
Save  me  from  so  great  an  ill ! 

Oh  !  the  oppressive  irksome  weight, 
Felt  in  an  uncertain  ^ate ; 
Comfort,  peace,  and  rest,  adieu, 
Should  I  prove  at  last  untrue  ! 
Still  I  choose  thee  follow  still 
Every  notice  of  thy  will ; 
But  unstable,  strangely  weak, 
Still  let  slip  the  good  1  seek. 

Self-confiding  wretch.  I  thought 
I  could  serve  thee  as  I  ought. 
Win  thee,  and  deserve  to  led 
All  the  love  thou  canst  reveal ; 
Trusting  self  a  bruised  reed, 
Is  to  be  deceived  indeed : 
Save  me  from  this  harm  and  lots, 
Lest  my  gold  turn  all  to  dross  1 

Self  is  earthly — faith  alone 
Makes  an  unseen  world  our  own ; 
Faith  relinquish'd,  how  we  roam, 
Feel  our  way,  and  leave  our  home 
Spurious  gems  our  hopes  entice, 
While  we  scorn  the  pearl  of  price ; 
And  preferring  servants'  pay, 
Cast  the  children's  bread  away. 
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THE  ACQUIESCENCE  OP  PURE  LOVE. 

Lotb!  if  thy  destined  sacrifice  am  I, 
Come,  slay  thy  victim,  and  prepare  thy  fires ; 
Plunffed  in  thy  depths  of  mercy,  let  me  die 
The  death  which  every  soul  that  lives  desires ! 

I  watch  my  hours  and  see  them  fleet  away ; 
The  time  is  long  that  I  have  languish'd  here ; 
Tet  all  my  thoughts  thy  purposes  obey, 
With  no  reluctance,  cheerful  and  sincere. 

To  me  'tis  equal,  whether  love  ordain 
My  life  or  death,  appoint  me  pain  or  ease ; 
My  soul  perceives  no  real  ill  in  pain ; 
In  ease  or  health  no  real  good  she  sees. 

One  good  she  covets,  and  that  good  alone, 
To  choose  thy  will,  from  selfish  bias  free ; 
And  to  prefer  a  cottage  to  a  throne, 
And  gnef  to  comfort,  if  it  pleases  thee. 

That  we  should  bear  the  cross  is  thy  command, 
Die  to  the  world,  and  Hve  to  self  no  more ; 
Suffer,  unmoved,  beneath  the  rudest  hand, 
Ab  pleased  when  shipwreck'd  as  when  safe  on 
shore. 


REPOSE  IN  GOD. 

Blest  !  who,  far  from  all  mankind, 
Thb  world's  shadows  leil  behind, 
Hears  from  heaven  a  gentle  strain 
Whispering  love,  and  loves  again. 

Blest !  who,  free  from  self-esteem, 
Dives  into  the  great  Supreme, 
All  desire  beside  discards, 
Joys  inferior  none  regards. 

Blest !  who  in  thy  bosom  seeks 
Rest  that  nothing  earthly  breaks, 
Dead  to  self  and  worldly  things, 
Lost  in  thee  thou  King  of  kings ! 

Yc  that  know  my  secret  fire, 
Softly  speak  and  soon  retire; 
Favor  my  divine  repose, 
Spare  the  sleep  a  God  bestows. 


GLORY  TO  GOD  ALONE. 

Oh  loved  !  but  not  enough — though  dearer  far 
Than  self  and  its  most  loved  enjoyments  are  ; 
None  duly  loves  thee,  but  who,  nobly  free 
From  senitual  objects,  finds  his  all  in  thee. 

Glory  of  God  !  thou  stranger  here  below. 
Whom  man  nor  knows,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  know ; 
Our  faith  and  reason  are  both  shock'd  to  find 
Man  in  the  post  of  honor— Thee  behind. 

Reason  exclaims — "  Let  every  creature  fall, 
Ashamed,  abased,  before  the  Lord  of  all ;" 
And  faith,  o'erwhelm'd  with  such  a  dazzling 

blaze, 
Feebly  describes  the  beauty  she  surveys. 

Tet  man,  dim-sighted  man,  and  rash  as  blind, 
Deaf  to  the  dictates  of  his  better  mind. 
In  frantic  competition  dares  the  skies, 
And  claims  precedence  of  the  Only-wise. 


Oh  lost  in  vanity,  till  once  self-known  ! 
Nothing  is  great,  or  good,  but  God  alone ; 
When  thou  shalt  stand  before  his  awful  face, 
Then,  at  the  last,  thy  pride  shall  know  his  place. 

Glorious,  Almighty,  First,  and  without  end  ! 
When  wUt  thou  melt  the  mountains  and  descend  1 
When  wilt  thou  shoot  abroad  thy  conquering 
rays,  [oraise? 

And  teach  these  atoms,  thou  hast  maue,  thy 

Thy  glory  is  the  sweetest  heaven  I  feel ; 
And  if  I  seek  it  with  too  fierce  a  zeal, 
Thy  love,  triumphant  o'er  a  selfish  will, 
Taught  me  the  passion,  and  inspires  it  still. 

My  reason,  all  my  faculties,  unite. 
To  make  thy  glory  their  supreme  delight ;        « 
Forbid  it,  fountain  of  my  brightest  days. 
That  I  should  rob  thee,  and  usurp  thy  praise ! 

My  soul !  rest  happy  in  thy  low  estate. 
Nor  hope,  nor  wish,  to  be  esteemed  or  great ; 
To  take  the  impression  of  a  will  divine, 
Be  that  thy  glory,  and  those  riches  thine. 

Confess  him  righteous  in  his  iust  decrees, 
Love  what  he  loves,  and  let  his  pleasure  please ; 
Die  daily  *,  from  the  touch  of  sin  recede ;    [deed. 
Then  thou  hast  crown'd  him,  and  he  reigns  in- 


SELF-LOVE  AND  TRUTH  INCOM- 
PATIBLE. 

From  thorny  wilds  a  monster  came, 
That  fiird  my  soul  with  fear  and  shame 
The  birds,  forgetful  of  their  mirth  ; 
Droop'd  at  the  sight,  and  fell  to  earth ; 
\^en  thus  a  sage  uddress'd  mine  ear. 
Himself  unconscious  of  a  fear : 

"  Whence  all  this  terror  and  surprise, 
Distracted  looks  and  streaming  eyes  1 
Far  from  the  world  and  its  aflairs. 
The  joy  it  boasts,  the  pain  it  shares, 
Surrender,  without  guile  or  art. 
To  God  an  undivided  heart ; 
The  savage  form,  so  fear'd  before. 
Shall  scare  your  trembling  soul  no  more ; 
For,  loathsome  as  the  sight  may  be, 
'Tis  but  the  love  of  self  vou  see. 
Fix  all  your  love  on  God  alone. 
Choose  but  his  will,  and  hate  your  own : 
No  fear  shall  in  your  path  be  found. 
The  dreary  waste  shall  bloom  around. 
And  vou  through  all  your  happy  days, 
Shall  bless  his  name,  and  sing  his  praise." 

Oh  lovely  solitude,  how  sweet 
The  silence  of  this  calm  retreat ! 
Here  Truth,  the  fair  whom  I  pursue. 
Gives  all  her  beauty  to  my  view  ; 
The  simple,  unadorned  display 
Charms  every  pain  and  fear  away. 
O  Truth,  whom  millions  proudly  slight; 
O  Truth,  my  treasure  and  delight ; 
Accept  this  tribute  to  thy  name, 
And  this  poor  heart  from  which  it  came  I 


THE  LOVE  OF  GOD,  THE  END  OP  LIFE 

Since  life  in  sorrow  must  be  spent, 
So  be  it— I  am  well  content, 
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And  meeklj  wait  mj  I  •!  remoTe, 
Seeking  only  growth  in  love. 

No  bliss  I  seek,  bat  to  fulfil 
In  life,  in  death,  thy  lovely  will ; 
No  succors  in  my  woes  I  want, 
Save  what  thou  art  pleased  to  grant 

Our  days  are  numbered,  let  us  spare 
Our  anxious  hearts  a  needless  care : 
Tis  thine  to  number  out  our  days ; 
Ours  to  give  them  to  thy  praise. 

Love  is  our  only  business  here, 
Love,  simple,  constant,  and  sincere ; 
O  blessed  days  thy  servants  see, 
Spent,  O  Lord !  in  pleasing  thee ! 


LOVE  FAITHFUL  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF 
THE  BELOVED. 

In  vain  ye  woo  me  to  your  harmless  joys, 
Ye  pleasant  bowers,  remote  finom strife  and  ncnse ; 
Your  shades,  the  witnesses  of  many  a  vow. 
Breathed  ibith  in  happier  days,  are  irksome  now ; 
Denied  that  smile  'twas  once  my  heaven  to  see. 
Such  scenes,  such  pleasures,  are  all  past  with  me. 

In  vain  he  leaves  me,  I  shall  love  him  still ; 
And  thougfall  mourn,  not  murmur  at  his  will ) 
I  have  no  cause  —an  object  ail  divine. 
Might  well  grow  weary  of  a  soul  like  mine ; 
Yet  pity  me  mat  God  !  forlorn,  alone. 
Heartless  and  hopeless,  tife  and  love  all  gone. 


LOVE  PURE  AND 


FERVENT. 


Jealous,  and  with  love  o'erflowmg, 
Gknl  demands  a  fervent  heart ; 

Grace  and  bounty  stdl  bestowing, 
Calls  us  to  a  grateful  part. 

Oh,  then,  with  supreme  affection 

His  paternal  will  regard  ! 
If  it  cost  us  some  dejection, 

Every  sigh  has  its  reward. 

Perfect  love  has  power  to  soflen 
Cares  that  might  our  peace  destroy. 

Nay,  does  more— transtbrms  them  often, 
Changing  sorrow  into  joy. 

Sovereign  love  appoints  the  measure, 
And  the  number  of  our  pains ; 

And  is  pleased  when  we  find  pleeuure 
In  the  trials  he  ordains. 


THE  ENTIRE  SURRENDER. 

Peace  has  unveil'd  her  smilinv  face, 
And  wooes  thy  soul  to  her  embrace. 
Enjoy 'd  with  ease,  if  thou  refrain 
From  earthly  love,  else  sought  in  vain ; 
She  dwells  with  all  who  truth  prefer. 
But  seeks  not  them  who  seek  not  her. 

Yield  to  the  Lord  with  simple  heart, 
All  that  thou  hast,  and  all  thou  art ; 


Renounoe  all  strength  but  strength 
And  peace  shall  be  forever  thine : 
Behold  the  path  which  I  have  tiod, 
My  path,  tib  I  go  home  to  God. 


THE  PERFECT  SACRIFICK. 

I  FLACE  an  offering  at  thv  shrine. 
From  taint  and  olemish  clear, 

Simple  and  pure  in  its  design. 
Of  all  that  I  hold  dear. 

I  yield  thee  back  thy  gifts  a^^ain. 
Thy  gifts  which  most  1  pnxe ; 

Desirous  only  to  retain 
The  notice  of  thine  eye*. 

But  if,  bv  thine  adored  decree. 

That  blessing  be  denied ; 
Resigned,  and  unreluctant,  see 

My  every  wish  subside. 

Thy  will  in  all  thin^  I  approve. 

Exalted  or  cast  down ; 
Thy  will  in  every  state  I  love, 

And  even  in  thy  fiown. 


GOD  HIDES  HIS  TEOPLE. 

To  lay  the  soul  that  loves  him  low, 

Becomes  the  Only-wise; 
To  hide  beneath  a  veil  of  woe. 

The  children  of  the 


Man,  though  a  worm,  would  yet  be  great ; 

Though  feeble,  would  seem  atroog; 
Assumes  an  independent  state. 

By  sacrilege  and  wrong. 

Strange  the  reverse,  which,  once  abased. 
The  haughty  creature  pvoves ' 

He  feels  his  soul  a  barren  wane. 
Nor  dares  affirm  he  loves. 

Scorn 'd  by  the  thoughtless  and  the  vain. 

To  God  he  presses  near ; 
Superior  to  the  world's  disdain, 

And  happy  in  its  sneer. 

Oh  welcome,  in  his  heart  he  says, 

Humility  and  shame ! 
Farewell  the  wish  for  human  praise. 

The  music  of  a  name ! 

But  win  not  scandal  mar  the  good 

That  I  mifht  else  perform  1 
And  can  God  work  it,  if  he  would. 

By  so  despised  a  wormi 

Ah.  vainly  anxious* — leave  the  Lonl 

To  rule  thee,  and  dispose ; 
Sweet  is  the  mandate  of  his  word. 

And  gracious  all  he  does. 

He  draws  from  human  littleness 

His  grandeur  and  renown ; 
And  generous  hearts  with  joy  conftas 

The  triumph  all  his  own, 

Down  then  with  eeltVxalting  thoughts; 
Thy  faith  and  hope  employ, 
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To  welcome  all  that  he  allots, 
And  suffer  shame  with  joy. 

No  lon^r,  then,  thou  wilt  encroach 

Oo  his  eternal  right ; 
And  he  shall  smile  at  thy  approach, 

And  make  thee  his  deught. 


THE  SECRETS  OF  DIVINE  LOVE  ARE 
TO  BE  KEPT. 

Sun  !  stay  thy  course,  this  moment  stay — 

Suspend  the  overflowing  tide  of  day. 

Divulge  not  such  a  love  as  mine, 

Ah !  mde  the  mystery  divine ; 

Lest  man,  who  deems  my  glory  shame, 

Should  learn  the  secret  of  my  flame. 

0  night  I  propitious  to  my  vievrs, 
Thy  sable  awning  wide  diflfuse ; 
Conceal  alike  my  jo^  and  pain. 
Nor  draw  thy  curtain  back  again, 
Though  morning,  by  the  tears  she  shows, 
Seems  to  participate  my  woes. 

Ye  stars !  whose  faint  and  feeble  fires 

Express  my  languishing  desires. 

Whose  slender  beams  pervade  the  skies. 

As  silent  as  my  secret  sighs, 

Those  emanations  of  a  soul, 

That  darts  her  fires  beyond  the  Pole ; 

Your  rays,  that  scarce  assist  the  sight. 
That  pierce,  but  not  displace  the  night, 
That  shine  indeed,  but  nothing  show 
Of  all  those  various  scenes  below, 
Bring  no  disturbance,  rather  prove 
Incentives  to  a  sacred  love. 

Thou  moon !  whose  never-failing  course 

Bespeaks  a  providential  force, 

Go,  tell  the  tidings  of  my  flame 

To  Him  who  calls  the  stars  by  name ; 

Whose  absence  kills,  whose  presence  cheers; 

Who  blots,  or  brightens,  all  my  years. 

While,  in  the  blue  abyss  of  space, 
Thine  orb  performs  its  rapid  race; 
Still  whisper  in  his  Ibtening  ears 
The  language  of  my  sighs  and  tears ; 
Tell  him,  I  seek  him,  far  below. 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  of  woe. 

Ye  thought-composing,  silent  hours, 
Diffusing  peace  o'er  gHI  mv  powers ; 
Friends  or  the  pensive,  who  conceal, 
In  darkest  shades  the  flames  I  feel ; 
To  you  I  trust,  and  safely  may. 
The  love  that  wastes  my  strength  away. 

In  sylvan  scenes  and  caverns  rude, 

1  taste  the  sweets  of  solitude  ; 
Retired  indeed,  but  not  alone, 

I  share  them  with  a  spouse  unknown, 
Who  hides  me  here  from  envious  eyes. 
From  all  intrusion  and  surprise. 

Imbowering  shades  and  dens  profound ! 
Where  echo  rolls  the  voice  around  ; 
Mountains  !  whose  elevatf'd  heads 
A  moist  and  misty  veil  o'erspreads ; 
Disclose  a  solitary  bride 
To  him  I  love — to  none  beside. 


Ye  rill^,  that,  murmuring  all  the  way, 
Among  the  polish'd  pebbles  stray ; 
Creep  silently  along  the  ground. 
Lest,  drawn  by  that  harmonious  sound, 
Some  wanderer,  whom  I  would  not  meet, 
Should  stumble  on  my  loved  retreat. 

Enamell'd  meads,  and  hillocks  green, 
And  streams  that  water  all  the  scene, 
Ye  torrents,  loud  in  distant  ears, 
Ye  fountains,  that  receive  my  tears. 
Ah  !  still  conceal,  with  caution  due, 
A  charge  I  trust  to  none  but  you  t 

If,  when  my  pain  and  grief  increase 
I  seem  to  enjoy  the  sweetest  peace. 
It  is  because  1  find  so  fair 
The  charming  object  of  my  care. 
That  I  can  sport  and  pleasure  make 
Of  torment  suffered  for  his  sake. 

Ye  meads  and  groves,  unconscious  things  I 
Ye  know  not  whence  my  pleasure  springs ; 
Ye  know  not,  and  ve  cannot  know, 
The  source  from  woich  my  sorrows  flow : 
The  dear  sole  cause  of  all  1  feel, — 
He  knows,  and  understands  them  well. 

Ye  deserts,  where  the  wild  beasts  rove. 
Scenes  sacred  to  my  hours  of  love ; 
Ye  forests,  in  whose  shades  I  stray, 
Benighted  under  burning  day ; 
Ah  !  whisper  not  how  blest  am  I, 
Nor  while  I  live,  nor  when  I  die. 

Ye  lambs,  who  sport  beneath  these  shades. 
And  bound  along  the  mossy  glades ; 
Be  taught  a  salutary  fear, 
And  cease  to  bleat  when  I  am  near ; 
The  wolf  may  hear  your  harmless  cry. 
Whom  ye  should  dread  as  much  as  I. 

How  calm,  amid  these  scenes,  my  mind ! 

How  perfect  is  the  peace  I  find ! 

Oh  hush,  be  still,  my  every  part, 

My  tongue,  my  pulse,  my  beating  heart ! 

That  love,  aspiring  to  its  cause. 

May  suffer  not  a  moment's  pause. 

Ye  8wift-finn*d  nations,  that  abide 
In  seas,  as  fathomless  as  wide ; 
And,  unsuspicious  of  a  snare. 
Pursue  at  large  your  pleasures  there ; 
Poor  sportive  fools !  how  soon  does  man 
Your  heedless  ignorance  trepan. 

Away !  dive  deep  into  the  brine, 
Where  never  yet  sunk  plummet  line ; 
Trust  me,  the  vast  leviathan 
Is  mercifbl  compared  with  man ; 
Avoid  his  arts.  Ibrsake  the  beach. 
And  never  play  within  his  reach. 

My  soul  her  bondage  ill  endures 

I  pant  for  liberty  like  yours ; 

I  long  for  that  immense  profound, 

That  knows  no  bottom  and  no  bound ; 

Lost  in  infinity,  to  prove 

The  incomprehensible  of  love. 

Ye  birds,  that  lessen  as  ye  fly. 
And  vanish  in  the  distant  sky  ; 
To  whom  yon  airy  waste  belongs. 
Resounding  with  your  cheerful  songs; 
Haste  to  escape  from  human  si^ht ; 
Fear  less  the  vulture  and  the  kite. 
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How  blest  and  how  secure  am  I, 
When  quitting  earth,  I  soar  on  high ; 
When  lost  like  you  I  disappear, 
And  float  in  a  sublimer  sphere ; 
Whence  falling,  within  human  view, 
I  am  ensnared,  and  caught  like  you ! 

Omniscient  God,  whose  notice  deigns 
To  tiy  the  heart  and  search  the  rems, 
Compassionate  the  numerous  woes, 
I  dare  not,  e'en  to  thee,  disclose ; 
Oh  save  me  from  the  cruel  hands 
Of  men,  who  fear  not  thy  commands ! 

Love,  all-subduing  and  divine, 
Care  for  a  creature  truely  thine ; 
Reign  in  a  heart,  disposed  to  own 
No  sovereign  but  thyself  alone ; 
Cherish  a  bnde  who  cannot  rove, 
Nor  quit  thee  for  a  meaner  love  ! 


THE  VICISSITUDES  EXPERIENCED  IN 
THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE. 

I  SUPPER  fruitless  anguish  day  by  day, 
Each  moment,  as  it  passes,  marks  my  pain  ; 
Scarce  knowing  whither,  doubtfully  I  stray, 
And  see  no  end  of  all  that  I  sustain. 

The  more  I  strive  the  more  I  am  withstood  ; 
Anxiety  increasing  every  hour, 
My  spirit  finds  no  rest,  performs  no  good, 
And  nought  remains  of  aU  my  former  power. 

My  peace  of  heart  is  fied,  I  know  not  where  ; 
My  happy  hours,  like  shadows  pass'd  away ; 
Their  sweet  remembrance  doubles  all  my  care, 
Night  darker  seems,  succeeding  such  a  day. 

Dear  faded  joys  and  impotent  regret, 
What  profit  is  there  in  incessant  tears  ? 
Oh  thou,  whom,  once  beheld,  we  ne  er  forget 
Reveal  thy  love,  and  banish  all  my  fears ! 

Alas  he  flies  me — treats  me  as  his  foe, 
Views  not  my  sorrows,  hears  not  when  I  plead ; 
Woe  such  as  mine,  despised  neglected  woe. 
Unless  it  shortens  Ufe,  is  vain  indeed. 

Pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds.  I  yet  survive  ; 
My  pangs  are  keen,  but  no  complaint  transpires ; 
And  while  in  terrors  of  thy  wrath  I  Uve. 
Hell  seems  to  loose  its  less  tremendous  fires. 

Has  hell  a  pain  I  would  not  gladly  bear, 
So  thy  severe  displeasure  might  subside? 
Hopeless  of  ease.  I  seem  already  there, 
My  Ufe  extinguished,  and  yet  death  denied. 

Is  this  the  joy  so  promised — this  the  love, 
The  unchanging  tove,  so  sworn  in  better  days  ? 
Ah !  dangerous  glories !  shown  me,  but  to  prove 
How  lovely  thou,  and  I  how  rash  to  gaze. 

Why  did  I  see  them  1  had  I  still  remained 
Untaught,  still  ignorant  how  fair  thou  art, 
My  humbler  wishes  I  had  still  obtain'd, 
Nor  known  the  tonnents  of  a  doubting  heart 

Deprived  of  all,  yet  feeling  no  desires, 
Whence  then,  I  cry,  the  pangs  that  I  sustain  1 
Dubious  and  uninfurui'd.  my  soul  inquires, 
Ought  she  to  cherish  or  shake  off  her  pain  ? 


Suffering,  I  suffer  not — sincerely  kwre. 
Yet  feel  no  touch  of  that  enlivening  (k 
As  chance  inclines  me.  unconcern  J  1  move. 
All  times,  and  all  events,  lo  me  the 


I  search  my  heart,  and  not  a  wish  is  thei« 
But  bums  with  seal  that  hated  self  may  fidl ; 
Such  is  the  sad  disquietude  I  shore, 
A  sea  of  doubts,  and  self  the  source  of  alL 

I  ask  not  life,  nor  do  I  wish  to  die ; 
And,  if  thine  hand  accomplish  not  my  cure» 
I  would  not  purchase  with  a  single  sagh 
A  firee  discharge  from  all  that  1  endure. 


I  groan  in  chains,  yet  want  not  a  rtlti 
Am  sick,  and  know  not  the  distemper  d  p«n; 
Am  just  as  void  of  purpose  as  of  pc Ace ; 
Have  neither  plan,  nor  fear,  nor  hope,  nor  heaxL 


My  claim  to  life,  though  sought  -with 
No  light  within  me,  or  without  me.  shows ; 
Once  I  had  faith,  but  now  in  selAdespAtr 
Find  my  chief  cordial  and  my  best  repose. 

My  soul  is  a  forgotten  thing ;  she  sinks. 
Sinks  and  is  lost,  without  a  wish  to  rise ; 
Feels  an  indifference  she  abhors  and  thinks 
Her  name  erased  forever  from  tne  skies. 

Language  affords  not  ray  distress  a  name. — 
Yet  It  is  real  and  no  sickly  dream ; 
'Tis  love  inflicts  it;  though  to  feci  that  flame 
Is  all  I  know  of  happiness  supreme. 

When  love  departs,  a  chaos  wide  and  vast. 
And  dark  as  hell,  is  open'd  in  the  soul ; 
When  love  returns,  the  gloomy  scene  u  past. 
No  tempests  shake  her,  and  no  iears  control 

Then  tell  me  why  these  ages  of  delay  1 
Oh  love,  all  excellent,  once  more  appear : 
Disperse  the  shades,  and  snatch  me  into  day 
From  this  abyss  of  night,  these  floods  of  kkt ! 

No — love  is  angry,  will  not  now  endure 
A  sigh  of  mine,  or  suffer  a  complaint  -.       Tcure ; 
He  smites  me,  wounds  me,  and  withholds  the 
Exhausts  my  powers,  and  leaves  me  skk  and 
faint. 

He  wounds,  and  hides  the  hand  that  gave  the 

blow ; 
He  flies,  he  re-appears,  and  wounds  a^ain — 
Was  ever  heart  that  lored  thee  treated  ao  1 
Yet  I  adore  thee,  though  it  seem  in  vain. 

And  wilt  thou  leave  me,  whom^  when  lost  and 

blind 
Thou  didst  distinguish  and  vouchsafe  to  choose. 
Before  thy  laws  were  written  in  my  mtod 
While  yet  the  world  had  all  my  thoughts  aad 

views  *? 

Now  leave  me,  when,  enamored  of  thv  lawa, 
I  make  thy  glory  my  supreme  delight  i 
Now  blot  me  from  thv  re^rister  and  cause 
A  fhithful  soul  to  perish  from  thy  sight  1 

What  can  have  caused  the  change  which  I  de- 
Is  it  to  prove  me,  if  my  heart  be  true  1     [ptoni 
Permit  me  then,  while  prostrate  I  adore, 
To  draw,  and  place  its  picture  in  thy  view. 

'Tis  thine  without  reserve  most  simply  thine ; 
So  given  to  thee,  that  it  is  not  my  own ; 
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A  willing  captive  of  thy  grace  divine ; 

And  loves,  and  aeeka  thee,  for  thyself  alone. 

Pain  cannot  move  it,  danger  cannot  scare ; 
Pleasure  and  wealth,  in  its  esteem,  are  dust ; 
It  loves  thee,  e'en  when  least  inclined  to  spare 
Its  tenderest  feelings,  and  avows  thee  just 

'Tis  all  thine  own ;  my  spirit  is  so  too, 
An  undivided  offering  at  thv  shrine ; 
It  seeks  thy  glory  with  no  double  view, 
Thy  glory  with  no  secret  bent  to  mine. 

Love,  holy  love !  and  art  thou  not  severe. 
To  slight  me,  thus  devoted,  and  thus  fix'd  1 
Mine  is  an  everlasting  ardor,  clear 
From  all  self-bias,  generous  and  unmiz'd. 

But  I  am  silent,  seeing  what  I  see — 
And  fear  with  cause,  that  I  am  self-deceived ; 
Not  e'en  my  faith  is  from  suspicion  free, 
And  that  1  love  seems  not  to  be  believed. 

Live  thou  and  reign  forever,  glorious  Lord  ! 
My  last,  least  offenng  I  present  thee  now— 
Renounce  me.  leave  me.  and  be  still  adored  I 
Slay  me,  my  God,  and  I  applaud  the  blow. 


WATCHING  UNTO  GOD  IN  THE  NIGHT 

SEASON. 

St.bep  at  last  has  fled  these  eyes, 
Nor  do  I  regret  his  flight, 
More  alert  ray  spirits  rise, 
And  my  heart  is  free  and  light. 

Nature  silent  all  around, 
Not  a  single  witness  near ; 
God  as  soon  as  sought  is  found  , 
And  the  flame  of  love  burns  clear. 

Interruption,  all  day  long, 
Checks  the  current  of  my  joys ; 
Creatures  press  me  with  a  throng. 
And  perplex  me  with  their  noise. 

Undisturb'd  I  muse  all  night. 
On  the  first  Eternal  Fair ; 
Nothing  there  obstrucU  delight, 
Love  is  renovated  there. 

Life,  with  its  j^rpetual  stir, 
Proves  a  foe  to  love  and  me ; 
Fresh  entanglements  occur— 
Comes  the  night  and  sets  me  free. 

Never  more,  sweet  sleep,  suspend 
My  enjoyments,  always  new : 
Leave  me  to  possess  my  friend ; 
Other  eyes  and  hearts  subdue. 

Hush  the  world  that  I  may  wake 
To  the  taste  of  pure  delights; 
Oh  the  pleasures  I  partake — 
God,  the  partner  of  my  nights ! 

David,  for  the  selfsame  cause, 
Night  preferred  to  busy  day ; 
Hearts  whom  heavenly  beauty  draws, 
Wish  the  glaring  sun  away. 

Sleep,  self-lovers  is  fo%ou— 
Souw  that  love  celestial  know 
Fairer  scenes  by  night  can  view 
Than  the  sun  could  ever  show. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

Season  of  my  purest  pleasure, 

Sealer  of  observing  eyes ! 
When  in  larger,  freer  measure, 

I  can  commune  with  the  skies ; 
While,  beneath  thy  shade  extended. 

Weary  man  forgets  his  woes, 
I.  my  daily  trouble  ended, 

Find,  in  watching,  my  repose. 

Silence  all  around  prevailing, 

Nature  hush'd  in  slumber  sweet, 
No  rude  noise  mine  ears  assailing, 

Now  my  God  and  I  can  meet : 
Universal  nature  slumbers, 

And  my  soul  partakes  the  calm, 
Breathes  her  ardor  out  in  numbers. 

Plaintive  song  or  lofty  psalm. 

Now  my  passion,  pure  and  holy, 

Shines  and  burns  without  restraint : 
Which  the  day's  fatigue  and  folly 

Cause  to  languish,  dim  and  faint : 
Charming  hours  of  relaxation ! 

How  I  dread  the  ascending  sun! 
Surely,  idle  conversation 

Is  an  evil  match'd  by  none. 

Worldly  prate  and  babble  hurt  me ; 

Unintelligible  prove ; 
Neither  teach  me  nor  divert  me ; 

I  have  ears  for  none  but  love. 
Me  they  rude  esteem,  and  foolish, 

Heanng  my  absurd  replies ; 
I  have  neither  art's  fine  polish, 

Nor  the  knowledge  of  the  wise. 

Simple  souls  and  unpolluted 

By  conversing  with  the  great. 
Have  a  mind  and  taste  ill  suited 

To  their  dignity  and  state ; 
All  their  talking,  reading,  writing, 

Are  but  talents  misapplied ; 
Infante'  prattle  I  delight  in, 

Nothing  human  choose  beside. 

'Tis  the  secret  fear  of  sinning 

Checks  my  tongue,  or  I  should  say, 
When  I  see  the  night  beginning, 

I  am  glad  of  parting  day : 
Love  this  gentle  admonition 

Whispers  soft  within  my  brcart: 
"Choice  befito  not  thy  condition, 

Acquiescence  suite  thee  best." 

Henceforth,  the  repose  and  pleasure 

Night  affords  me  I  resign ; 
And  thy  will  shall  be  the  measure, 

Wisdom  infinite  !  of  mine : 
Wishing  is  but  inclination 

(Quarrelling  with  thy  decrees ; 
Wayward  nature  finds  the  occasion — 

'Tis  her  folly  and  disease. 

Night  with  ite  sublime  enjoymento, 

Now  no  longpr  will  I  choose ; 
Nor  the  day,  with  ite  employmente, 

Irksome  as  they  seem,  refuse; 
Lessons  of  a  God's  inspiring 

Neither  time  nor  place  impedes; 
From  our  wishing  and  desiring 

Our  unhappincss  proceeds. 
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ON  THE  SAME. 

Night  !  how  I  love  thy  silent  shades, 

My  spirits  they  cooopose ; 
The  bliss  of  heaven  my  soul  perrades, 

In  spite  of  all  my  woes. 

While  sleep  instils  her  poppy  dews 

In  every  slumbering  eye, 
I  watch  to  meditate  and  muse, 

In  blest  tranquillity. 

And  when  I  feel  a  Ood  immense 

Familiarly  impart, 
With  every  proof  he  can  dispense 

His  favor  to  my  heart. 

My  native  meanness  I  lament, 

Though  most  divinely  fill'd 
With  all  the  ineflTable  content 

That  Deity  can  yield. 

His  purpose  and  his  coarse  he  keeps ; 

Treads  all  my  reasonings  down  ; 
Commands  me  out  of  nature's  deeps, 

And  hides  me  in  his  own. 

When  in  the  dust,  its  proper  place, 

Our  pride  of  heart  we  lay : 
'Tis  then  a  deluge  o{  his  grace 

Bears  all  our  sins  away. 

Thou  whom  I  serve,  and  whose  I  am, 
Whose  influence  from  on  high 

Refines,  and  still  refines  my  flame, 
And  makes  my  fetters  fly. 

How  wretched  is  the  creature's  state 
Who  thwarts  th v  gracious  power ; 

Crush 'd  under  sin's  en  ^rmous  weight. 
Increasing  eveiy  hour ! 

The  night,  when  pnss'd  entire  with  thee. 

How  luminous  and  clear ! 
Then  sleep  has  no  delights  for  me, 

Lest  thou  shouldst  disappear. 

My  Saviour !  occupy  me  still 

In  this  secure  recess ; 
Let  reason  slumber  if  she  will. 

My  joy  shall  not  be  less. 

Let  reason  slumber  out  the  rught ; 

But  if  thou  deign  to  make 
My  soul  the  abode  of  truth  and  light, 

Ah,  keep  my  heart  awake ! 


THE  JOY  OP  THE  CROSS. 

Long  plunged  in  sorrow,  I  resign 
My  soul  to  that  dear  hand  of  thine. 

Without  reserve  or  fear ; 
That  hand  shall  wipe  my  streaming  eyes ; 
Or  into  smiles  of  glad  surprise 

Transform  the  Milling  tear. 

My  sole  possession  is  thy  love  ; 
In  earth  beneath,  or  heaven  above, 

I  have  no  other  store ; 
And.  though  with  fervent  suit  I  pray, 
And  importune  thee  night  and  day, 

I  ask  thee  nothing  more. 


My  rapid  hours  pursue  the  covne 
Piescnbed  them  by  love's  sweeiesi 

And  I  thy  sovereign  will. 
Without  a  wish  to  escape  my  doooi ; 
Though  stiO  a  snflerer  Dom  the  wo^i, 

And  doom'd  to  suffer  stilL 

By  thy  command,  where'er  I  stray, 
Sorrow  attends  me  all  my  way, 

A  never-tailing  friend ; 
And,  if  my  suflerings  may  angoieat 
Thy  praise,  behold  me  well  rontmt — 

Let  sorrow  still  attend ! 


It  cost  me  no  regret,  that  she. 
Who  foUow'd  Christ,  should  follow 

And  though,  where'er  she  goea. 
Thorns  spring  spontaneous  at  her 
I  love  her.  ami  extract  a  sweet 

From  all  my  bitter  woes. 

Adieu  !  ye  vain  delights  of  earth, 
Innpid  sports,  and  coildish  oiirth, 

1  taste  no  sweeta  in  you ; 
Unknown  delights  are  in  the 
All  joy  beside  to  me  is  dross; 

And  Jesus  thought  so  too. 


The  cross !    Oh  ravishment  and 
How  grateful  e'en  its  anguish  is; 

Its  bitterness  how  sweet ! 
There  every  sense,  and  all  the 
In  all  her  faculties  refined, 

Tastes  happiness  complete. 

Souls  once  enabled  to  disdain 
Base  sublunary  joys,  maintain 

Their  dignity  secure ; 
The  fever  of  desire  is  pass'd, 
And  love  has  all  its  genuine  taste, 

Is  delicate  and  pure. 

Self-love  no  grace  in  sorrow  sees. 
Consults  her  own  peculiar  ease ; 

'Tis  all  the  bliss  she  knows ; 
But  nobler  aims  true  Love  employ; 
In  self-denial  is  her  joy, 

In  suflering  her  repose. 

Sorrow  and  love  go  side  by  ede ; 
Nor  height  nor  depth  can  e'er  divide 

Their  heaven-appointed  bands ; 
Those  dear  associates  still  are  one, 
Nor  till  the  race  of  life  is  run 

Dbjoin  their  wedded  hands. 

Jesus,  avenger  of  our  fall, 
yTbou  faithful  lover,  above  all 

The  cross  has  ever  home ! 
Oh  tell  me.— life  is  in  thy  voice — 
How  much  afflictions  were  thy  ehoiee. 

And  sloth  and  ease  thy  scorn ! 

Thy  choice  and  mine  shall  be  the  sama 
Inspirer  of  that  holy  flame, 

Which  must  forever  blaxe ! 
To  take  the  cross  and  follow  thee. 
Where  love  and  duty  lead,  shall  be 

My  portion  and  my  praise. 


JOY 


Tn 


MARTYRDOM. 


Swp.ET  tenants  of  this  grove  I 
Who  sing  without  design, 
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A  9ong  of  artle«s  love, 

In  unison  with  mine : 
These  echoing  shades  return 

Full  many  a  note  of  ouni, 
That  wise  ones  cannot  learn, 

With  all  their  boasted  powers. 

O  thou !  whose  sacred  charms 

These  hearts  so  seldom  love, 
Although  thy  beauty  warms 

And  blesses  all  above; 
How  slow  are  human  things, 

To  choose  their  happiest  lot  I 
All-glorious  King  of  Lings, 

Say  why  we  love  thee  not  1 

This  heart,  that  cannot  rest, 

Shall  thine  forever  prove ; 
Though  bleeding  and  distress'd, 

Yet  joyful  in  thy  love: 
*Tis  happy  though  it  breaks 

Beneath  thy  diastening  hand ; 
And  speechless,  yet  it  speaks, 

What  thou  canst  understand. 


SIMPLE  TRUST. 

Still,  still,  without  ceasing, 

I  feel  it  increasing, 
This  fervor  of  holy  desire ; 

And  oI\cn  exclaim, 

Let  me  die  in  the  flame 
Of  a  love  that  can  never  expire ! 

Had  I  words  to  explain 

What  she  roust  sustain 
Who  dies  to  the  world  and  its  ways; 

How  joy  and  aflri^ht, 

Distress  and  delight. 
Alternately  chequer  her  days : 

Thou,  sweetly  severe ! 

I  would  make  thee  appear. 
In  alt  thou  art  pleased  to  award, 

Not  more  in  the  sweet 

Than  the  bitter  I  meet 
My  tender  and  merciful  Lord. 

This  faith,  in  the  dark, 

Pursuing  its  mark, 
Through  many  sharp  trials  of  love, 

Is  the  sorrowful  waste 

That  is  to  be  nass'd 
On  the  way  to  tne  Canaan  above. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  SELF-ABASEMENT. 

Source  of  love,  my  brighter  sun, 
Thou  alone  my  comfort  art ; 
See,  my  race  is  almost  run : 
Hast  thou  led  this  trembling  heart  1 

In  my  youth  thy  charming  eyes 
Drew  me  from  the  ways  of  men  ; 
Then  I  drank  unminglcd  joys ; 
Frown  of  thine  saw  never  then. 

Spouse  of  Christ  was  then  my  name ; 
And,  devoted  all  to  thee, 
Strangely  Jealous  I  became, 
Jealous  of  thb  self  io  me. 


Thee  to  love,  and  none  beside. 
Was  my  darling,  sole  employ ; 
While  alternately  I  died. 
Now  of  grief,  and  now  of  joy. 

Through  the  dark  and  silent  night 
On  thy  radiant  smiles  I  dwelt; 
And  to  see  the  dawning  light 
Wfiis  the  keenest  pain  I  feR. 

Thou  my  gracious  teacher  wert ; 
And  thine  eye.  so  close  applied. 
While  it  watch'd  thy  pupil  s  heart, 
Seem'd  to  look  at  none  beside. 

Conscious  of  no  evil  drill, 
This  1  cried,  is  love  indeed — 
'Tis  the  giver,  not  the  gitl, 
Whence  the  joys  I  feel  proceed. 

But  soon  humbled  and  laid  low, 
Stript  of  all  thou  hadst  conferred. 
Nothing  lefl  but  sin  and  woe, 
I  perceived  how  I  had  err'd. 

Oh,  the  vain  conceit  of  man. 
Dreaming  of  a  good  his  own, 
Arrogating  all  he  can, 
Though  the  Lord  is  good  alone  I 

He  the  graces  thou  hast  wrought 
Makes  subservient  to  his  pride ; 
Ignorant  that  one  such  thought 
Passes  all  his  sin  beside. 

Such  his  folly — proved,  at  last 
By  the  loss  of  that  repose, 
Self-complncence  cannot  taste, 
Only  love  divine  bestows. 

'Tis  by  this  reproof  severe. 
And  by  this  reproof  alone. 
His  defects  at  last  appear, 
Man  is  to  hioiself  made  known. 

Learn,  all  earth !  that  feeble  man. 
Sprung  from  this  terrestrial  clod, 
Nothing  is.  and  nothing  can ; 
Life  and  power  are  all  m  Qod. 


LOVE  INCREASED  BY  SUFFERING. 

"  I  LOVR  the  Lord,"  is  still  the  strain 

This  heart  delights  to  sing : 
But  I  reply— your  thoughts  are  vain, 

Perhaps  'tis  no  such  thing. 

Before  the  power  of  love  divine 

Creation  fades  away ; 
Till  only  Ood  is  seen  to  shine 

In  all  that  we  survey. 

In  gulfs  of  awful  night  we  find 

The  God  of  our  desires ; 
'Tis  there  he  stamps  the  yielding  mind. 

And  doubles  all  its  fires. 

Flames  of  encircHng  love  invest, 
And  pierce  it  sweetly  through ; 

'Tis  filled  with  sacred  joy,  yet  presi'd 
With  sacred  sorrow  too. 

Ah  love !  my  heart  is  in  the  right — 
Amidst  a  thousand  woea, 
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To  thee,  its  ever  new  delight, 
And  all  its  peace  it  owes. 

Fresh  causes  of  distress  occur 

Where'er  I  look  or  move ; 
The  comforts  I  to  all  prefer 

Are  solitude  and  love. 

Nor  exile  I  nor  prison  fear ; 

Love  makes  my  courage  great ; 
I  find  a  Saviour  everywhere, 

His  grace  in  every  state. 

Nor  castle  walls,  nor  dungeons  deep, 
Exclude  his  quickening  beams ; 

There  I  can  sit,  and  sing,  and  weep, 
And  dwell  on  heavenly  themes. 

There  sorrow,  for  his  sake,  is  found 

A  joy  beyond  compare ; 
There  no  presumptuous  thoughts  abound, 

No  pride  can  enter  there. 

A  Saviour  doubles  all  my  jojrs, 

And  sweetens  all  my  pams, 
His  strength  in  my  defence  employs, 

Consoles  me  and  sustains. 

I  fear  no  ill,  resent  no  wrong ; 

Nor  feel  a  passion  move. 
When  malice  whets  her  slanderous  tongue  ; 

Such  patience  is  in  love. 


SCENES  FAVORABLE  TO  MEDITATION. 

Wilds  horrid  and  dark  with  overshadowing  trees, 

Rocks  that  Ivy  and  briers  infold, 
Scenes  nature  with  dread  and  astonishment  sees, 

But  I  with  a  pleasure  untold ; 

Though  awfully  silent,  and  shaggy,  and  rude, 
I  am  charm'd  with  the  peace  ye  afford ; 

Your  shades  are  a  temple  where  none  will  intrude, 
The  abode  of  my  lover  and  Lord. 

I  am  sick  of  thy  splendor,  O  fbuntain  of  day, 
And  here  I  am  hid  from  its  beams. 

Here  safely  contemplate  a  brighter  display 
Of  the  noblest  and  hoUcst  of  themes. 

Ye  forests,  that  yield  me  my  sweetest  repose, 
Where  stillness  and  solitude  reign, 

To  you  I  securely  ajid  boldly  disclose 
The  dear  anguish  of  which  I  complain. 


Here,  sweetly  forgetting  and  wholly  <btgo( 
By  the  world  and  its  turbulent  throng. 

The  birds  and  the  streams  lend  me  many  a 
That  aids  meditation  and  song. 


Here,  wandering  in  scenes  that  are  sacred  to 
Love  wears  me  and  wastes  me  away, 

.\nd  often  the  sun  has  spent  much  of  tiis  Egfaft 
Ere  yet  I  perceive  it  is  day. 

While  a  mantle  of  darkness  envelops  the  ip^cn 

My  sorrows  are  sadly  rehearsed, 
To  me  the  dark  hours  are  all  equally  dear. 

And  the  last  is  as  sweet  as  the  fir^ 

Here  I  and  the  beasts  of  the  deserts  agree, 
Mankind  are  the  wolves  that  I  fear. 

They  grudge  me  my  natural  right  to  be  free, 
But  nobody  questions  it  here. 

Though  httle  is  found  in  this  dreaiy  abode 

That  appetite  wishes  to  find, 
My  spirit  is  soothed  by  the  presence  of  God, 

And  appetite  wholly  resign'd. 

Ye  desolate  scenes,  to  your  solitude  led. 

My  Hfe  I  in  praises  employ,  filled 

And  scarce  know  the  source  of  the  tears  uut  I 

Proceed  they  from  sorrow  or  joy. 

There^s  nothing  I  seem  to  have  skill  to  dtKem. 

I  feel  out  my  way  in  the  dark, 
Love  reigns  in  my  bosom,  I  constantly  bom, 

Yet  hardly  distinguish  the  spark. 

I  live,  yet  I  seem  to  myself  to  be  dead. 

Such  a  riddle  is  not  to  be  found. 
I  am  nourish'd  without  knowing  how  I  am  ted, 

I  have  nothing,  and  yet  I  abound. 

Oh  love !  who  in  darkness  art  pleased  to  abkk, 

Though  dimly,  yet  surely  I  see 
That  these  contrarieties  only  reside 

In  the  soul  that  is  chosen  of  thee. 

Ah  !  send  me  not  back  to  the  race  of  mankind. 

Perversely  by  folly  beguiled, 
For  where,  in  the  crowds  I  have  left  shall  I  find 

The  spirit  and  heart  of  a  child  ? 

Here  let  me,  though  fix'd  in  a  desert,  be  free ; 

A  little  one  whom  they  despise, 
Though  lost  to  the  world,  if  in  union  with  thm. 

Shall  be  holy,  and  happy,  and  wise. 


TRANSLATIONS 


or  THB 


•  LATIN    AND   ITALIAN    POEMS    OF    MILTON 


BLE07  I. 

TO  CHARLES  DEODATI. 

At  length,  my  friend,  the  far-sent  letters  come, 
Charged  with  thy  kindness,   to  their  destined 

home ; 
They  come,  at  length,  from  Deva's  Western  side, 
Where  prone  she  seeks  the  salt  Vergivian  tide. 
Trust  me,  my  joy  is  great  that  thou  shouldst  be, 
Though  bom  of  foreign  race,  yet  born  for  me, 
And  Uiat  my  sprightly  friend,  now  fVee  to  roam, 
Must  seek  agam  so  soon  his  wonted  home, 
I  well  content,  where  Thames  with  influent  tide 
My  native  city  laves,  meantime  reside, 
Nor  zeal  nor  duty  now  my  steps  impel 
To  reedy  Cam,  and  my  forbidden  cell. 
Nor  aught  of  pleasure  in  those  fields  have  I, 
That  to  the  musing  bard  all  shade  deny. 
*Tva  time  that  I  a  pedant's  threats  dit>dain. 
And  fly  from  wrongs  my  soul  will  ne'er  sustain. 
If  peaceful  days,  in  letter'd  leisure  spent 
Beneath  my  father's  roof  be  banishment. 
Then  call  me  banish'd,  I  will  ne'er  refuse 
A  name  expressive  of  the  lot  I  choose. 
I  would  that,  exiled  to  the  Pontic  shore, 
Rome's  hapless  bard  had  sufler'd  nothing  more. 
He  then  had  equall'd  even  Homer's  lays, 
And,  Virgil !  thou  hadst  won  but  second  praise : 
For  here  I  woo  the  muse,  with  no  control, 
And  here  my  books — my  life — absorb  me  whole. 
Here  too  I  visit,  or  to  smile  or  weep, 
The  winding  theatre's  majestic  sweep ; 
The  grave  or  gay  colloquial  scene  recruits 
My  spirits,  spent  in  learning's  long  pursuits ; 
Whether  some  senior  shrewd,  or  spendthrift  heir, 
Suitor,  or  soldier,  now  unarm 'd,  be  there, 
Or  some  coif'd  brooder  o'er  a  tm  years'  cause, 
Thunder  the  Norman  gibberish  of  the  laws. 
The  lacquey,  there,  oil  dupes  the  wary  sire, 
And.  ortiul  speeds  the  enamor'd  son's  desire. 
There,  virgins  o(l,  unconscious  what  they  prove, 
What  love  is  know  not  yet,  unknowing,  love. 
Or,  if  impassion 'd  tru^edy  wield  hiirh 
The  bloody  sceptre,  give  her  locks  to  fly. 
Wild  as  the  winds  and  roll  lur  hai;<rard  eye. 
I  gaze,  and  grieve,  still  cherishing  my  grief 
At  times,  e'en  bitter  tears  yield  sweet  relief 
As,  when  from  bliss  untasted  torn  away, 
Some  youth  dies,  hapless  on  his  bndal  dny : 
Or  when  the  ghost  sent  biK'k  from  shades  below. 
Fills  the  assassin's  heart  with  vengeful  woe; 


When  Troy,  or  Argos,  the  dire  scene  aflbrds, 
Or  Creon's  hall  laments  its  guilty  lords. 
Nor  always  city-pent,  or  pent  at  home, 
I  dwell ;  but,  when  spring  calls  me  forth  to  roam, 
Expatiate  in  our  proud  suburban  shades 
Of  branching  elm  that  never  sun  pervades. 
Here  many  a  virgin  troop  I  may  descry, 
Like  stars  of  mildest  influence,  gliding  by. 
Oh  forms  divine  *  oh  looks  that  might  inspire 
E'en  Jove  himself  grown  old,  with  young  desire, 
Oft  have  I  gazed  on  gem-surpassing  eyes, 
Out-sparkling  every  star  that  gilds  the  skies ; 
Necks  whiter  than  the  ivory  arm  bestow'd 
By  Jove  on  Pclops,  or  the  milky  road  t         [low, 
Bright  locks,  love's  golden  snare !  these  falling 
Those  playing  wanton  o'er  the  graceful  brow ! 
Cheeks,   too,   more  winning  sweet  than  after 

shower 
Adonis  turn'd  to  Flora's  favorite  flower ! 
Yield,  heroines,  yield,  and  ye  who  shared  the 

embrace 
Of  Jupiter  in  ancient  times,  give  place ! 
Give  place^  ye  turban'd  fair  of  Persia's  coast! 
And  ye,  not  less  renown'd,  Assyria's  boast ! 
Submit,  ye  nymphs  of  Greece!  ye,  once  the 

bloom 
Of  Ilion  !  and  all  ye,  of  haughty  Rome, 
Who  swept,  of  old,  her  theatres  with  trains 
Redundant,  and  still  live  in  classic  strains ! 
To  British  damsels  beauty's  palm  is  due ; 
Aliens !  to  follow  them  is  fame  for  you. 
Oh  city,  founded  by  Dardanian  hands. 
Whose  towering  front  the  circling  realm  com- 
mands, 
Too  blest  abode !  no  loveliness  we  see 
In  all  the  earth  but  it  abounds  in  thee. 
The  virgin  multitude  that  daily  meets. 
Radiant  with  goM  and  l>eauty,  in  thy  streets, 
Outnumbers  nil  her  train  of  starry  fires 
With  whirh  Diana  gihis  thy  lofly  spires. 
Fame  says  that  watted  hither  by  her  doves, 
With  all  ht  r  host  of  quivcr-branng  loves, 
Venus  preferring  Paphian  scenes  no  more, 
Has  fix  d  her  empire  on  thy  nobler  shore. 
But.  lest  the  Biiriitlcss  boy  enforce  my  stay, 
I  leave  thoso  happy  walls  while  yet  I  may. 
Immortal  Moly  sliall  s^'cure  my  heart 
From  all  the  sorcery  of  Circaean  art, 
And  I  will  c'cn  repass  Cam's  reedy  pools. 
To  face  onre  more  the  warfare  of  the  schools. 
Meantime  accept  thistriflr* !  rhymes  though  few 
Vet  such  an  prove  thy  friend's  remembrance  tme 

45 
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ELECT  II. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY 
BEADLE  AT  CAMBRIDGE. 

Theb,  whose  refulsent  stafiT  and  summons  clear 
Minerva's  flock  long  time  was  wont  to  obey, 

Although  thyself  a  herald  famous  here. 
The  Tost  ot'  heralds  death  has  snatch'd  away. 

He  calls  on  all  alike  nor  even  deigns 

To  spare  the  office  that  himself  sustains. 

Thy  locks  were  whiter  than  the  plumes  display'd 
By  Leda's  paramour  in  ancient  time  ; 

But  thou  wast  worthy  ne'er  to  have  decay'd, 
Or,  JEson-likc,  to  linow  a  second  prime, 

Worthy,  for  whom  some  goddess  should  have  won 

New  bfe,  oil  kneeUng  to  Apollo's  son. 

Commission'd  to  convene  with  hasty  call  fstand  ! 

The  gowned  tribes  bow  graceful  woulust  thou 
So  stood  Cyllenius  erst  in  Priam  s  hull. 

Wing-footed  messenger  of  Jove's  command ! 
And  so  Eurybates.  when  he  address'd 
To  Peleus'  son  Atrides'  proud  behest 

Dread  queen  of  sepulchres!  whose  rigorous  laws 
And  watchful  eyes  run  through  the  realms 

Oh.  oft  too  adverse  to  Minerva's  cause !  [below, 
Too  often  to  the  muse  not  I^ms  a  foe ! 

Choose  meaner  marks,  and  with  more  equal  aim 

Pierce  useless  drones,  earth's  burden  and  its 
shame ! 

Flow,  therefore,  tears  for  him  from  every  eye, 
All  ye  disciples  of  the  muses,  weep ! 

Assembling  all  in  robes  of  MRble  i\ye, 

Around  nis  bier  lament  his  endless  sleep! 

And  let  complaining  Elegy  rehearse 

In  every  school  her  sweetest,  saddest  verse. 


ELEGT   111. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BISHOP  OP 
WINCHESTER. 

Silent  I  sat.  dejected  and  alone, 

Making,  in  thought  the  public  woes  my  own, 

When  nrst  arose  Uie  image  in  my  breast 

Of  England's  suflering  by  that  scour;^,  the  pest ! 

How  Death,  his  funeral  torch  and  scythe  in 

hand, 
Entering  the  lordliest  mansions  of  the  land. 
Has  laid  the  gem-illumined  palace  low. 
And  levell'd  tribes  of  nobles  at  a  blow. 
I  next  deplored  the  famed  paternal  pair, 
Too  soon  to  ashes  turn'd  and  empty  air ! 
The  heroes  next,  whom  snatch'd  into  the  skies, 
All  Belgia  saw,  and  follow'd  with  her  sighs; 
But  thee  far  most  I  moum'd,  regretted  most, 
Winton's   chief  shepherd,   and    her  worthiest 

boast! 
Pour'd  out  in  tears  I  thus  complaining  said : 
"  Death,  next  in  power  to  Him  who  rules  the 

dead ! 
Is  it  not  enough  that  all  the  woodlands  yield 
To  thy  fell  force,  and  every  verdant  field  ; 
That  lilies,  at  one  noisome  blast  of  thine, 
And  e'en  the  Cyprian  queen's  own  roses  pine ; 
That  oaks  themselves  ah  hough  the  runnmg  nil 
Suckle  their  roots,  must  wither  at  thy  will ; 
That  all  the  winjred  nations,  even  those 
Whose  heaven-directed  flight  the  future  shows, 


And  all  the  beasts  that  in  dark  forests  strsf. 
And  all  the  herds  of  Proteus  are  thy  pr^. 
Ah  envious  !  arm'd  with  powers  so  oDcoaJSc«d* 
Why  stain  thy  bands  with  blood  of  buusan  kiai' 
Why  take  delight,  with  darts  that  iM-vcr  romm. 
To  chase  a  heaven-bom  spirit  from  her  bAsr  T* 
While  thus  I  mourn 'd,   the  star   of  cvuuii 

stood, 
Now  newly  risen  above  the  western  flood. 
And  Phcebus  from  his  morning  goal  m^*m 
Had  reached  the  gults  of  the  Iberian  auun. 
I  wish'd  repose,  and  on  my  couch  rrchned. 
Took  early  re^,  to  night  and  sleep  resign  d  : 
When — oh  for  words  to  paint  what  I  behciJ ! 
I  seem'd  to  wander  in  a  spacious  field. 
Where  all  the  champaign  glow'd  wilh  pvzpk 

light, 
Like  that  of  sunrise  on  the  oMuntain  h<^;fal; 
Flowers  over  all  the  field  of  every  hoe 
That  ever  Iris  wore,  luxuriant  grrw. 
Nor  Chloris,  with  whom  amorous  Zcphjn  play, 
E'er  dress'd  Alcinous'  garden  half  so  gmj. 
A  silver  current  like  the  Tagus  roll'd 
O'er  golden  sands,  but  sands  o(  purer  cold  ; 
With  dewy  airs  Favonius  fann'd  the  mtwtm, 
With  airs  awaken'd  under  rotiy  bowersL 
Such,  poet's  feign  irradiated  all  o'er 
The  sun's  abode  on  India's  utmost  shore. 

While  I  that  splendor,  ami  the  mingled  shads 
Of  fruitful  vines,  witli  wonder  fix'd,  survry'd. 
At  once,  with  looks  that  beam'd  celrsbal 
The  seer  of  Winton  stood  before  my  iace.' 
His  snowy  vesture's  hem  descending  low. 
His  golden  sandab  swept,  and  pare  as  sn 
New  fallen,  shone  the  mitre  on  tus  biow. 
Where'er  he  trod,  a  tremulous  sweet  soand 
Of  gladness  shook  the  flowery  scene  arottsd 
Attendant  angels  clap  their  starry  win|^ 
The  trumpet  shakes  the  sky,  all  ethrr  nngs; 
Each  chants  his  welcome,  folds  bim  to  his  \ 
And  thus  a  sweeter  voice  than  all  the  rest: 
"  Ascend,  my  son !  thy  Father's  kiAgdom  ahcn! 
My  son  !  hence ibrth  be  l>ced  from  every  careT 

So  spake  the  voice,  and  at  its  tender  close 
With  pu»altery  6  sound  the  anfieftc  band  arose ; 
Then   night  retired,  and,  chased  by   dawm^g 

day, 
The  visionary  bliss  pass'd  all  away. 
I  mourn 'd  my  banish' d  sleep  with  fond  roncexa; 
Frequent  to  me  may  dreams  like  this  r«tum ! 


ELBGT    ly. 
TO  HIS  TUTOR,  THOMAS  YOUNG. 

CHAPLAIN     TO     THE     RKGLISH     PACTOKT     AT 

HAMBURGH. 

Hence,  my  epistle — skim  the  deep — fly  o'rt 
Von  smooth  expanse  to  the  Tuetonic  sfaorr' 
Haste — lest  a  triend  should  grieve  for  thy  delay— 
And  the  gods   grant  that  nothing  thwart  thy 

way ! 
I  will  myself  invoke  the  kin«v  who  binds 
In  his  Sicanian  echoing  vault  the  winds. 
With  Doris  and  her  nymphs  and  all  the  thiaaig 
Of  azure  gods  to  speed  thee  safe  along. 
But  rather,  to  ensure  thy  happier  haste, 
Ascend  Medea's  chariot  if  thou  msyst ; 
Or  that  whence  young  Triplolemus  of  yoiv 
Descended,  welcome  on  the  Scythian  shofC 
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The  saods  that  line  the  German  coast  descried, 
To  opulent  Hamburga  turn  aside  ! 
So  call'd,  if  legendary  tame  be  true, 
From  Hama.  whom  a  club-arm'd  Cimbrian  slew  t 
There  Uves,  deep  learned  and  primitively  just, 
A  faith ful  steward  ot'  his  Christian  trust, 
My  Iriend,  and  tavorite  inmate  of  my  heart, 
That  now  is  (breed  to  want  its  better  part ! 
What  mountains  now,  and  st^as  alas !  how  wide  ! 
From  me  this  other,  dearer  self  divide, 
Dear  as  the  sage  renown 'd  ibr  moral  truth 
To  the  prime  spirit  of  the  Attic  youth  ! 
Dear  as  the  Sta^yrite  to  Ammon's  son, 
His  pupil  who  duduin'd  the  world  he  won  I 
Nor  so  did  Chiron,  or  so  Phoenix  shine 
In  young  Achilles'  eyes,  as  he  in  mine. 
Fir^t  leu  by  him  through  sweet  Aonian  shade, 
Each  sacred  haunt  of  Pindus  I  survey'd  ; 
And,  favor'd  by  the  muse,  whom  I  implored, 
Thrice  on  my  Up  the  haltow'd  stream  I  pour'd. 
But  thrice  the  sun's  resplendent  chariot  roH'd 
To  Aries  has  new  tinged  his  fleece  with  gold, 
And  Chloris  twice   has  dress'd  the  meadows 

And  twice  has  summer  parch'd  their  bloom  away, 
Since  last  delighted  on  his  looks  I  hung 
Or  my  ear  drank  the  music  of  his  tongue : 
Fly,  therefore,  and  surpass  the  tempest's  speed; 
Aware  thyself  that  there  is  urgent  need  ! 
Him.  entering  thou  shalt  haply  seated  see 
Beside  bis  spouse,  his  infants  on  his  knee ; 
Or  turning  page  by  page,  with  studious  look, 
Some,  bulky  father,  or  God's  holy  book; 
Or  ministering  (which  is  his  weightiest  care) 
To  Christ's  assembled  flock  their  heavenly  fare. 
Give  him,  whatever  bis  employment  be, 
Such  gratulation  as  he  clamis  from  me! 
And,  with  a  downcast  eye,  and  carriage  meek, 
Addressing  him,  forget  not  thus  to  speak : 
"If  comoasa'd  round  with  arms  thou  canst  at- 
tend 
To  verse,  verse  greets  thee  from  a  distant  friend. 
Long  due,  and  late,  I  led  the  English  shore ; 
But  make  me  welcome  for  that  cause  the  more  ! 
Such  from  Ulysses,  his  chaste  wife  to  cheer, 
The  slow  epistle  came  though  late  sincere. 
But  wherefore  this  1  why  palliate  1  the  deed 
For  which  the  culprit's  self  could  hardly  plead  1 
Self-charged,  and  self-condemned,  his  proper  part 
He  feels  neglected,  with  an  aching  heart ; 
But  thou  forgive — delinquents,  who  confess, 
And  pray  forgiveness,  merit  anger  less ; 
From  timid  foes  the  lion  turns  away, 
IVor  yawns  upon  or  rends  a  crouching  prey. 
E'en  pike-wielding  Thracians  learn  to  spare. 
Won  by  soil  influence  of  a  suppliant  prayer; 
And  heaven's  dread  thunderbolt  arrested  stands 
By  a  cheap  victim  and  uplitled  hands 
Long  had  he  wished  to  write,  but  was  withheld. 
And  writes  at  last,  by  love  alone  compell'd, 
For  fame,  too  otlcn  true,  when  she  alarms, 
deports  thy  neighboring  fields  a  scene  of  arms; 
The  city  against  flerce  besiegers  barr'd, 
And  all  the  Saxon  chieta  for  fight  prepared. 
£nyo  wastes  thy  country  wide  arounu. 
And  saturates  with  blood  the  tainted  ground; 
Mars  rests  contented  in  his  Thrace  no  more, 
But  goads  his  steeds  to  fields  of  Gk'rman  gore. 
The  ever  verdant  olive  fades  and  dies, 
And  Peace  the  trumpet- hating  goddess,  flies. 
Flies  from  that  earth  which  iustice  long  had  left, 
And  leaves  the  world  of  its  last  guard  bereft." 


Thus  horror  girds  thee  round.     Meantiina 
alone 
Thou  dwell'st,  and  helpless,  in  a  soil  unknown; 
Poor,  and  receiving  from  a  fort-ign  hand 
The  aid  denied  thee  in  thy  native  land. 
Oh.  ruthless  country,  and  unteeling  more 
Than  thy  own  billow-beaten  chalky  shore  I 
Leavest  thou  to  foreign  care  the  worthies  gives 
By  Providence  to  guide  thy  steps  to  heaven  1 
His  ministers,  commissioned  to  proclaim 
Eternal  blessings  in  u  8uviour's  name ! 
Ah  then  most  worthy,  with  a  soul  unfed, 
In  Stygian  night  to  lie  forever  dead ! 
So  once  the  venerable  Tishbite  stray 'd 
An  exiled  fugitive  (torn  shade  to  shade, 
When,  flying  Ahab  and  his  fury  wite, 
In  lone  Arabian  wilds  he  shelter'd  Ufb ; 
So  from  Philippa  wander'd  forth  forlorn, 
Cilician  Paul,  with  sounding  scourges  torn; 
And  Christ  himself,  so  left,  and  trod  no  more 
The  tliankless  Grergesene's  forbidden  shore. 

But  thou  take  courage  !  strive  against  despaif  I 
Quake  not  with  dread  nor  nourish  anxious  care  I 
Grim  war  indeed  on  every  side  appears, 
And  thou  art  menaced  by  a  thousand  spears; 
Vet  none  shall  drink  thy  blood,  or  shall  oflend 
E'en  the  defenceless  bosom  of  my  friend. 
For  thee  the  JEpa  of  thy  God  shall  hide, 
Jehovah's  self  shall  combat  on  thy  side. 
The  same  who  vanquish'd  under  Sion's  towen 
At  silent  midnight  all  Assyria's  powers, 
The  same  who  overthrew  in  ages  past 
Damascus'  sons  that  laid  Samaria  waste ! 
Their  king  he  fill'd  and  them  with  fatal  fears, 
By  mimic  sounds  of  clarions  in  their  ears. 
Of  hoofs,  and  wheels,  and  neighings  fVom  a&r, 
Of  clashing  armor,  and  the  din  of  war. 

Thou,  therefore,  (as  the  most  afflicted  may), 
Still  hope,  and  triumph  o'er  thy  evil  day ! 
Look  forth,  expecting  happier  times  to  come, 
And  to  enjoy,  once  more,  thy  native  home  1 


ELEQT  T. 

ON  THE  APPROACH  OF  SPRING.    ' 

TiMK,  never  wandering  from  his  annual  round, 
Bids  zephyr  breathe  Uie  spring,  and  thaw  the 

ground ; 
Bleak  winter  flies,  new  verdure  clothes  the  plain. 
And  earth  assumes  her  transient  youth  again. 
Dream  I,  or  also  to  the  spring  belong 
Increase  of  genius,  and  new  powers  of  song  1 
Spring  gives  them,  and,  how  strange  soe'er  it 

seems. 
Impels  me  now  to  some  harmonious  themes. 
Casta ha's  fountain,  and  the  forked  hill 
By  day,  by  night,  my  raptured  fancy  fill ; 
My  bosom  burns  and  heaves,  I  hear  within 
A  sacred  sound  that  prompts  me  to  begin. 
Lo!   Phoebus  comes,  with  his  bright  hair  hi 

blends 
The  radiant  laurel  wreath  ;  Phcebus  descends  I 
I  mount,  and  undepress'd  by  cumbrous  clay. 
Through  cloudy  regions  win  my  easy  way ; 
Rapt  through  poetic  shadowy  haunts  I  fly : 
The  shrines  all  open  to  my  dauntless  eye, 
My  spirit  searches  all  the  reahns  of  lignt, 
And  no  Tartarean  gull's  elude  my  sight 
But  this  ecstatic  trance — this  glorious  storm 
Of  inspiration — what  will  it  perform  1 
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Spring  claims  the  verae  that  with  his  inflaence 
glows, 

And  shall  be  paid  with  what  himself  bestows. 
Thou,  veil'd  with  opening  foliage,  lead'st  the 
throng 

Of  feather'd  oiinstrels,  Philomel !  in  song ; 

jLet  us,  in  concert,  to  the  season  sing, 

Civic  and  sylvan  heralds  of  the  spring ! 
With  notes  triumphant  spring  s  approach  de- 
clare ! 

To  spring,  ye  muses,  annual  tribute  bear! 

The  Orient  left,  and  Ethiopia's  plains, 

The  sun  now  northward  turns  nis  golden  reins ; 

Night  creeps  not  now ;    yet  rules  with  gentle 
sway, 

And  drives  her  dusky  horrors  swift  away ; 

Now  less  fatigued,  on  this  ethereal  plain 

Bootes  follows  his  celestial  wain  ; 

And  now  the  radiant  sentinels  above, 

Less  numerous,  watch  around  the  courts  of  Jove, 

For  with  the  night,  force,  ambush,  slaughter 

fly. 

And  no  gigantic  guilt  alarms  the  sky. 
Now,  haply  says  some  shepherd,  while  he  views. 
Recumbent  on  a  rock,  the  reddening  dews. 
This  night,  this,  surely,  Phcebus  miss'd  the  fair. 
Who  stops  his  chariot  by  her  amorous  care. 
Cynthia,  delighted  by  the  morning's  glow. 
Speeds  to  the  woodland,  and  resumes  her  bow ; 
Resigns  her  beams,  and,  glad  to  disappear. 
Blesses  his  aid,  who  shortens  her  career. 
Come — Phcsbus  cries — Aurora  come — too  late 
Thou  lingerest,  slumbering,  with  thy  withered 

mate; 
Leave  him,  and  to  Hymettus'  top  repair ! 
Thy  darling  Cephalus  expects  tnec  there. 
The  goddess  wita  a  blush  her  love  betrays. 
But  mounts,  and,  driving  rapidly,  obeys. 
Earth  now  desires  thee,  PhccDus  !  and,  to  engage 
Thy  warm  embrace,  costs  off  the  ffuise  of  age ; 
Desires  thee,  and  deserves ;  for  who  so  sweet 
When  her  rich  bosom  courts  thy  genial  heat  1 
Her  breath  imparts  to  every  breeze  that  blows 
Arabia's  harvest  and  the  Paphian  rose. 
Her  lofty  front  she  diadems  around 
With  sacred  pines,  Uke  Ops  on  Ida  crown'd 
Her  dewy  locks  with  various  flowers  new  blown 
She  interweaves,  various,  and  all  her  own ; 
For  Proserpine,  in  such  a  wreath  attired, 
Tanarian  Dis  himself  with  love  inspired. 
Fear  not,  lest,  cold  and  coy,  the  nymph  refuse  ! 
Herself,  with  all  her  sighing  zephyrs,  sues ; 
Each  courts  thee,  fannmg  soft  his  scented  wing, 
And  all  her  groves  with  warbled  wishes  ring. 
Nor,  unendow'd  and  indigent,  aspires 
The  amorous  Earth  to  engage  thy  warm  desires, 
But,  rich  in  balmy  drugs,  assists  thy  claim, 
Divine  Physician !  to  that  glorious  name. 
If  splendid  recompense,  ifgifU,  can  move    ' 
Desire  in  thee,  (gills  often  purchase  love,) 
She  offers  all  the  wealth  her  mountains  hide, 
And  all  that  rests  beneath  the  boundless  tide. 
How  oft,  when  headlong  from   the  heavenly 

steep 
She  sees  thee  playing  in  the  western  deep, 
How  oft  she  cries—"  Ah  Phoebus,  why  repair 
Thy  wasted  force,  why  seek  refreshment  there  1 
Can  Tethys  win  thee  1  wherefore  shouldst  thou 

lave 
A  face  so  fair  in  her  unpleasant  wave  1 
Come,  seek  my  green  retreats,  and  rather  choose 
To  cool  thy  tresses  in  my  crystal  dews. 


The  grassy  turf  shall  yield  thee  tweeter 
Come,  lay  thy  evening  glories  on  my  brruK. 
And  breathing  fVesh,  through  many  a  humid 
Soft  whispering  airs  shall  lull  thee  to  repoae ! 
No  fears  I  feellike  Semcic  to  die, 
Nor  lest  thy  burning  wlieeb  approach  too  a%K, 
For  thou  canst  govern  them,  here  iher»liM« 
And  lay  thy  evening  glories  on  my  breast  !** 
Thus  breathes  the  wanton  Earth  her 

flame, 
And  all  her  countless  offspring  feel  the 
For  Cupid  now  through  every  region  strmyv, 
Brightening  his  faded  fires  with  solar  mys ; 
His    new-strung    bow   sends  forth   & 

sound. 
And  his  new-pointed  shafts  more  deeply 
Nor  Dian's  self  escapes  him  now  uotned, 
Nor  even  Vesta  at  her  altar-side  ; 
His  mother  too  repairs  her  beauty's  wane, 
And  seems  sprunor  newly  from  the  deep 
Exulting  youths  the  hymeneal  sing. 
With  Hymen's  name  roots,  rocks,  and  Taflcy* 

ring; 
He,  new-attired,  and  by  the  season  dreat, 
Proceeds,  all  fragrant,  in  his  saffron  vest. 
Now  many  a  goUlen-cinctured  virgin  rove* 
To  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  fields  and  grovw, 
All  wish,  anu  each  alike,  some  favorite  yoatb 
Hers,  in  the  bonds  of  hymeneal  truth 
Now  pipes  the  shepherd  through  his  reeds  a^ain, 
Nor  Phillis  wants  a  son^  that  suits  the  Arwn ; 
With  son£s  the  seaman  nails  the  starry  sphere 
And  dolphins  rise  from  the  abyss  to  hear ; 
Jove  feels  hunself  the  season,  sports  aujain 
With  his  fair  spouse,  and  banquets  allhis  train 
Now  too  the  satyrs,  in  the  dusk  of  eve, 
Their  mazy  dance  through  flowery   laeadow* 

weave, 
And,  neither  god  nor  goat,  but  both  in  kind 
Silvanus,  wreathed  with  cypress,  skips  behmi. 
The  dryads  leave  their  hollow  sylvan  cclk 
To  roam  the  banks  and  solitary  delU ; 
Pan  riots  now ;  and  from  his  amorous  chale 
Ceres  and  Cyt>ele  seem  hardly  safb. 
And  Faunus,  all  on  fire  to  reach  the  prbe, 
In  chase  of  some  enticing  oread  flies; 
She  bounds  before,  but  fears  too  swift  a  booiid. 
And  hidden  lies,  but  wishes  to  be  found. 
Our  shades  entice  the  immortals  from  above 
And  some  kind  power  presides  o'er  every  growtt 
And  long,  ye  powers,  o  cr  every  grove  prcittie. 
For  all  is  safe,  and  blest,  where  ye  abioe! 
Return,  O  Jove!  the  age  of  gold  restore — 
Why  choose  to  dwell  where  storms  and  thundef 

roarl 
At  least  thou.  Phcebus  !  moderate  thy  speed » 
Let  not  the  vernal  hours  too  swift  proceed. 
Command  rough  winter  back,  nor  yield  the  «>ie 
Too  soon  to  night's  encroaching,  long  contrm  * 


ELKGY    VI. 

TO  CHARLES  DEODATI, 

Who,  while  he  spent  his  rhrtstmiw  in  the  roontrr,  *>«* 
the  Author  a  t>oeliciil  episUo,  In  which  ht*  niiqawod 
that  hlB  veraost  if  not  bo  good  as  usual,  mixfat  t>«  ex- 
cused on  accountof  the  many  feotitaio  whtrh  UsfHe»4i 
invited  him,  and  which  would  not  allow  hun  humxm  I* 
finish  thorn  as  be  wishtvi. 

With  no  rich  viands  overcharged,  I  send  [(HrDd 
Health,  which  perchance  you  want,  my  paiaper  4 
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Bat  wherefore  ehouU  thy  muse  tempt  mine  away 
From  what  she  loves  from  darkness  into  day  1 
Art  thou  desirous  to  be  told  how  well 
I  love  thee,  and  in  verse  7  verse  cannot  tell. 
For  verse   has   bounds,  and  must  in  measure 

move; 
But  neither  bounds  nor  measure  knows  my  love. 
How  pleasant,  in  thy  lines  describeil,  appear 
December's  harmless  sports  and  rural  cneer ! 
French  spirits  kindling  with  cserulean  fires, 
And  all  such  gambols  as  the  time  inspires ! 

Thunk  not  that  wine  against  good  verse  offends, 
The  Muse  and  Bacchus  have  been  always  friends ; 
Nor  Phoebus  blushes  sometimes  to  be  found 
With  ivy,  rather  than  with  laurel,  crown'd. 
The  Nine  themselves  olltimes  have  join'd  the 


song 


And  revels  of  the  Bacchanalian  throng ; 
Not  even  Ovid  could  in  Scythian  air         [there. 
Sing  sweetly — why? — no  vine  would  flourish 
What  in  brief  numbers  sung  Anacreon's  muse  1 
Wine,  and  the  rose  that  sparkUng  wine  bedews. 
Pindar  with  Bacchus  glows — his  every  line 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  inspiring  wine, 
White,  with  loud  crash  overturned,  the  chariot  lies, 
And  brown  with  dust  the  fiery  courser  flies. 
The  Roman  lyrist  steep'd  in  wine  his  lays 
So  sweet  in  Glycera's  and  Chloe's  praise. 
Now  too  the  plenteous  feast  and  mantling  bowl 
Nourish  the  vigor  o(  thy  sprightly  soul ; 
The  flowing  goblet  makes  thy  numbers  flow, 
And  casks  not  wine  alone  but  verse  bestow. 
Thus  Phoebus  favors,  and  the  arts  attend, 
Whom  Bacchus  and  whom  Ceres  both  befriend. 
What  wonder,  then,  thy  verses  are  so  sweet, 
In  which  these  triple  powers  so  kindly  meet ! 
The  lute  now  also  sounds  with  gold  inwrought, 
And  touch'd  with  flying  fingers  nicely  taught, 
In  tapestried  halls,  higii  roof 'd  the  sprightly  lyre 
Dirrrts  the  dancers  of  the  virgin  choir. 
If  dull  repletion  fright  the  muse  away, 
Sights  gay  as  these  may  more  invite  her  stay ; 
And.  trust  mo.  while  the  ivory  keys  resound, 
Fair  damsels  sport  and  perfume  steam  around, 
Apollo's  influence,  like  ethereal  flame, 
Snail  animate,  at  once,  thy  jrlowing  frame, 
And  nil  the  musi^  shall  rush  into  thy  breast, 
By  love  and  music's  blended  powers  posscst. 
For  numerous  powers  light  Elegy  befriend, 
Hear  her  sweet  voice   and  at  her  call  attend  ; 
Her  Bacchus  Ceres,  Venus,  all  approve, 
And,  with  his  blushing  mother,  genti    Love. 
Hence  to  such  bards  we  grant  the  copious  use 
0(  banquets  and  the  vin^^s  delicious  juice. 
But  they  who  demigods  and  heroes  praise. 
And  feats  pcribrm'd  in  Jove's  more  youthful  days, 
Who  now  the  counst-ls  of  high  heaven  explore, 
Now  shades  that  echo  the  Cerberean  roar, 
Simply  let  these,  Uke  him  of  Samos  Uve, 
Let  herbs  to  them  a  bloodless  banquet  give ; 
In  becchen  goblets  let  their  beverage  shine. 
Cool  from  the  crystal  spring,  their  sober  wine ! 
Their  youth  should  pass  in  innocence  secure 
From  stain  licentious,  and  in  manners  pure, 
Pure  OS  the  priest,  when  robed  in  white  he  stands, 
The  i^esh  lustration  ready  in  his  hands. 
Thus  Linuf  lived,  and  thus,  as  poets  write, 
Tiresias,  wiser  for  his  loss  of  sight ; 
Thus  exiled  Chalcas  thus  the  Bard  of  Thrace, 
Melodious  tamer  of  the  savage  race ; 
Thus  train'd  by  temperance  Homer  led,  of  yore, 
His  chief  of  Ithaca  from  shore  to  shore. 


Through  magic  Circe  s  monster-peopled  reign, 
And  shoals  insidious  with  the  syren  train; 
And  through  the  realuis  where  grizzly  spectres 

dwell. 
Whose  tribes  he  fetter'd  in  a  gory  spell ; 
For  these  are  sacred  bands  and  iVom  above 
Drink  large  mfusions  from  the  mind  of  Jove. 
Wouldst  thou,  (perhaps  'tis  hardly  worth  thine 

ear.) 
Wouldst  thou  be  told  my  occupation  here  1 
The  promised  King  of  Peace  employs  my  pen, 
The  eternal  covenant  made  for  guilty  men, 
The  new-bom  Deity  with  infant  cries 
Filling  the  sordid  hovel  where  he  lies ; 
The  hymning  angels,  and  the  herald  star, 
That  led  the  wise,  who  sought  him  from  afhr, 
And  idols  on  their  own  unhallow'd  shore 
Dash'd,  at  his  birth,  to  be  revered  no  more, 

This  theme  on  reeds  of  Albion  I  rehearse  : 
The  dawn  of  that  blest  day  inspired  the  verse; 
Verse  that  reserved  in  secret,  shall  attend 
Thy  candid  voice,  my  critic  and  my  friend  t 


ELEGT   VII. 

As  yet  a  stranger  to  the  gentle  fires 

That  Amathusia's  smiling  queen  inspires, 

Not  seldom  I  derided  Cupid's  darts, 

And  scorn'd  his  cleum  to  rule  all  human  hearts. 

"  Go,  child,"  I  said,  "  transfix  the  timorous  dove ! 

An  easy  conquest  suits  an  infant  love ; 

Enslave  the  sparrow,  for  such  prize  shall  be 

Suflicient  triumph  to  a  chief  like  thee ! 

Why  aim  thy  idle  arms  at  human  kind  1 

Thy  shafts  prevail  not  'gainst  the  noble  mind." 

The  Cyprian  heard,  and,  kindling  into  ire, 
(None  kindles  sooner)  burn'd  with  double  fire. 

It  was  the  spring  and  newly  risen  day 
Peep'd  o'er  the  hamlets  on  the  first  of  May; 
My  eyes  too  tender  for  the  blaze  of  light, 
Still  sought  the  shelter  of  retiring  night. 
When    Love    approach'd,    in    painted    plumes 

array 'd, 
The  insidious  god  his  rattling  darts  betray'd. 
Nor  less  his  infant  teatures,  and  the  sly, 
Sweet  intimations  of  his  threatening  eye. 

Such  the  Sigeian  boy  is  se^n  above. 
Filling  the  goblet  for  imperial  Jove  ;       [charms. 
Such  he,  on  whom  the  nymphs  bestow 'd  their 
Hylas,  who  perish'd  in  a  naiad's  arms. 
Anory  he  seem'd,  yet  graceful  in  his  ire, 
And  added  threats  not  destitute  of  fire. 
"  My  power."  he  said,  "  by  others'  pain  alone, 
'Twere  best  to  learn  ;  now  learn  it  by  thy  own  f 
With  those  that  feel  my  power,  that  power  attest, 
And  in  thy  anguish  be  my  sway  contest ! 
1  vanquish 'd  PhoBbus.  though  returning  vain 
From  his  new  triumph  o'er  the  Python  slain, 
And,  when  he  thinks  on  Daphne,  even  he 
Will  yield  the  prize  of  archery  to  me. 
A  dart  less  true  the  Parthian  horseman  sped, 
Behind  him  kill'd,  and  concjuer'd  as  he  fled : 
Less  true  the  expert  Cydonian,  and  less  true 
The  youth  whose  shaft  his  latent  Procris  slew. 
Vanquish 'd  by  me  see  huge  Orion  bend. 
By  me  Alcides.  and  Alcides'  ftiend. 
At  me  should  Jove  himself  a  l>olt  design. 
His  bosom  first  should  bleed,  transfix 'd  by  mine. 
But  all  thy  doubts  this  shall  will  best  explain. 
Nor  shall  it  reach  thee  with  a  trivial  pain. 
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Thy  muse,  vain  youth !  shall  not  thy  peace  en- 

8ure, 
Nor  Phoebus*  serpent  yield  thy  wounil  a  cure." 

He  spoke,  and  waving  a  bright  shaft  in  air, 
Sought  the  warm  bosom  of  the  Cyprian  fair. 

That  thus  a  child  should  bluster  in  my  ear, 
Provoked  my  laughter  more  than  moved  my  fear. 
I   shunn'd   not,   therefore,   public  haunts,  but 

stray'd 
Careless  in  city  or  suburban  shade, 
And,  passing  and  repassing  nymphs,  that  moved 
With  grace  divine,  beheld  where  er  1  roved. 
Bnght  shone  the  vernal  day  with  double  blaze 
As  beauty  gave  new  force  to  Phcebus'  rays. 
By  no  grave  scruples  check'd,  I  freely  eyed 
The  dangerous  show,  rash  youth  my  only  guide, 
And  many  a  look  of  many  a  fair  unknown 
Met  full,  unable  to  control  my  own. 
But  one  I  mark'd.  (then  peace  forsook  my  breast,) 
One— Oh  how  far  superior  to  the  rest ! 
What  lovely  features !    Such  the  Cyprian  queen 
Herself  might  wish,  and  Juno  wish  her  mien. 
The  very  nymph  was  she,  whom,  when  I  dared 
His  arrows,  Love  had  even  then  prepared  ! 
Nor  was  himself  remote,  nor  unsuppiicd 
With  torch  well  trimm'd  and  quiver  at  his  side ; 
Now  to  her  Ups  he  clung,  her  eyelids  now, 
Then  settled  on  her  cheeks,  or  on  her  brow ; 
And  with  a  thousand  wounds  from  every  part 
Pierced  and  transpierced  my  undefended  heart. 
A  fever  new  to  me,  of  fierce  desire 
Now  seized  my  soul,  and  I  was  all  on  fire  ; 
But  she,  the  while,  whom  only  1  adore, 
Was  gone,  and  vanish'd.  to  appear  no  more. 
In  silent  sadness  I  pursue  my  way  ; 
I  pause,  I  turn,  proceed,  yet  wish  to  stay, 
And  while  I  Ibllow  her  in  thought,  bemoan 
With  tears  my  soul's  delight  so  quickly  flown. 
When  Jove  had  hurl'd  him  to  the  Lemnian  coast, 
So  Vulcan  sorrow 'd  for  Olympus  lost, 
And  so  CEclides,  sinking  into  night, 
Prom  the  deep  gulf  looked  up  to  distant  light. 

Wretch  that  I  am,  what  hopes  for  me  remain, 
Who  cannot  cease  to  love,  yet  love  in  vain  1 
O  could  I  once,  once  more,  behold  the  fair, 
Speak  to  her,  tell  her  of  the  pangs  I  bear ; 
Perhaps  she  is  not  adamant ;  would  show, 
Perhaps,  some  pity  at  my  tale  of  woe. 
Oh  inauspicious  flame —  lis  mine  to  prove 
A  matchless  instance  of  disastrous  love. 
Ah.  spare  me,  gentle  power!— If  such  thou  be. 
Let  not  thy  deeds  and  nature  disagree. 
Spare  me,  and  I  will  worship  at  no  shrine 
With  vow  and  sacrifice,  save  only  thine. 
Now  I  revere  thy  fires  thy  bow,  thy  darts : 
Now  own  thee  sovereign  of  all  human  hearts. 
Remove !  no — grant  me  still  this  raging  woe ! 
Sweet  is  the  wretchedness  that  lovers  know : 
But  pierce  herealler  (should  I  chance  to  see 
One  destined  mine)  at  once  both  her  and  me. 

Such  were  the  trophies  that,  in  earUer  days, 
By  vanity  seduced,  I  toild  to  raise  ; 
Studious,  yet  indolent,  and  ur^ed  by  youth, 
That  worst  of  teachers,  from  the  ways  of  truth  ; 
Till  Learning  taught  me  in  his  shady  bower 
To  quit  love's  servile  yoke,  and  spurn  his  power. 
Then,  on  a  sudden  the  fierce  flame  supprest, 
A  frost  continual  settled  on  ray  breast, 
Whence  Cupid  fears  his  flame  extinct  to  s«e, 
And  Venus  dreads  a  Diomede  in  me. 


EPIGRAMS. 

ON  THE  INVENTOR  OF  GUNS. 

Praise  in  old  time  the  sage  Prometheus 
Who  stole  etherial  radiance  from  Che  sun; 
But  greater  he,  whose  bold  invention  strort 
To  emulate  the  fiexy  bolts  of  Jove. 


[The  poems  on  the  suhject  of  tbo  Ranpowder ' 
I  have  uul  tmnslated,  Ixrtii  tHJCausf  the  mallr^  of  i*«a  to 
unpleasant,  and  becauw  Uii^jr  are  writleo  wiih  am  ^i^^' 
ily,  which,  however  it  might  be  warrauteid  ia  UUh»'^ 
dayi  would  be  extremely  uoaeasouabla  now.] 


TO  LEONORA  SINGING  AT  ROMK* 

Anothbr  Leonora  once  inspired 
Tasso  with  fatal  love,  to  frenzr  fired : 
But  how  much  happier,  lived  he  now,  wetv  be. 
Pierced  with  whatever  pangs  for  love  of  thrt ! 
Since  could  he  hear  that  heavenly  voice  ortluDC« 
With  Adriana's  lute  of  sound  divine. 
Fiercer  than  Pentheus'  though  his  eye  might  loQ, 
Or  idiot  apathy  benumb  his  soul. 
You  still,  with  medicinal  sounds  might  cheer 
His  senses  wandering  in  a  blind  career ; 
And,   sweetly  breathing  through   his  woaxhded 
breast.  [resL 

Charm,  with  soul-soothing  song,  hia  thooghts  to 

TO  THE  SAME. 

NAPLF.S,  too  credulous,  ah !  boast  no  more 
The  sweet- voiced  syren  buried  on  thy  shore, 
That,  when  Parthenope  deceased,  she  gave 
Her  sacred  dust  to  a  uhalcidic  grave. 
For  still  she  lives,  but  has  exchanged  the  h^ 
Pausilipo  for  Tiber's  placid  courae, 
Where,  idol  of  all  Rome,  she  now  in  chain* 
Of  magic  song  both  gods  and  men  detains. 


THE  COTTAGER  AND  HIS   LANDLORD. 

1  FABLE. 

A  PEASANT  to  his  lord  paid  yearly  coart. 
Presenting  pippins  of  so  rich  a  sort. 
That  he,  displeased  to  have  a  part  alooe, 
Removed  the  tree,  that  all  miirht  be  hts  own. 
The  tree,  too  old  to  travel,  though  before 
So  fruitful,  withered  and  would  yield  no  more. 
The  'squire,  perceiving  all  his  labor  void, 
Curs'd  his  own  pains,  so  foolishly  employed. 
And.  "  Oh,"  he  cried  "  that  ]  had  lived  contest 
With  tribute,  small  indeed,  but  kindly  meant  I 
My  avarice  has  expensive  proved  to  me. 
Has  cost  me  both  my  pippins  and  my  tree.** 


TO  CHRISTINA,  QUEEN  OF  SWEDEN, 
WITH  CROMWELL'S  PICTURE. 

Christina,  maiden  of  heroic  mien! 
Star  of  the  North  !  of  northern  stars  the  quecsl 
Behold  what  wrinkles  I  have  eam'd.  and  nov 
The  iron  casque  still  chafes  my  veteran  brvw, 


«  I  have  translolrd  only  two  of  the  thr«c  poeUesl 
pliroents  addresHHl  to  Leonora,  as  llMqr  appear  to  at 
far  superior  to  what  1  hare  omlucd. 


TRANSLATIONS   FROM   MILTON. 
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Wliile  following  Fate's  dark  footsteps,  I  Ailfil 
The  dictates  ol'a  hardy  people's  will. 
But  soilen'd  in  thy  sight  my  looks  appear, 
Not  to  all  queens  or  kings  alike  severe. 


ON   THE   DEATH  OP  THE  VICE-CHAN- 
CELLOR,   A   PHYSICIAN. 

Learn,  ye  nations  of  the  earth, 
The  condition  of  your  birth, 
Now  be  lauglU  your  feelde  state! 
Know,  that  all  must  yield  to  fate ! 

If  the  mournful  rover,  Death, 

Say  but  once, — "  Resign  your  breath  !** 

Vainly  of  escape  you  dream, 

You  must  pass  the  Stygian  stream. 

Could  the  stoutest  overcome 
Death's  assault,  and  hatAn  doom, 
Hercules  had  both  withstood, 
Undiseased  by  Nessus'  blood. 

Ne  cr  had  Hector  press'd  the  plain 
By  a  trick  of  Pallas  slain. 
Nor  the  chief  to  Jove  allied 
By  Achilles'  phantom  died. 

Could  enchantments  life  prolong, 
Circe,  saved  by  magic  song, 
Still  had  lived  and  equal  skill 
Had  preserved  Medea  still. 

Dwelt  in  herbs  and  drugs  a  power 
To  avert  man's  destined  hour. 
Learn'd  Machaon  should  have  known 
Doubtless  to  avert  his  own : 

Chiron  had  survived  the  smart 
Of  the  hydra-tainted  dart, 
And  Jove's  bolt  had  been,  with  ease, 
Foil'd  by  Asclepiadcs. 

Thou  too,  soge  !  of  whom  forlorn 
Helicon  ami  Cirrha  mourn, 
Still  hadst  fill'd  thy  princely  place, 
Regent  of  the  gowned  race : 

Hadst  advanced  to  higher  fame 
Still  thy  much  ennobled  name, 
Nor  in  Charon's  skitf  explored 
The  Tartarean  gulf  abhorr'd. 

But  resentful  Proserpine, 
Jealous  ot'thy  skill  divine, 
Snapping  short  thy  vital  thread. 
Thee  too  number'd  with  the  dead. 

Wise  and  good  •  untroubled  be 
The  green  turf  that  covers  thee  ! 
Thence,  in  guy  profusion  grow 
All  the  sweetest  flowers  that  blow ! 

Pluto's  consort  bid  thee  rest ! 
iEarus  pronounce  thee  blest ! 
To  her  nome  thy  shade  consign  ! 
Make  Elysium  ever  thine  I 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  THE  BISHOP  OP 

ELY. 

Mv  lids  with  grief  were  tumid  yet. 
And  still  my  sullied  cheek  was  wet 
With  briny  dews  profusely  shed 
For  venerable  Winton  dead : 


When  fame,  whose  tales  of  saddest  •ound, 

Alas !  are  ever  truest  found, 

The  news  through  all  our  cities  spread 

Of  yet  another  mitred  head 

By  ruthless  fate  to  death  consigned, 

Ely,  the  honor  of  his  kind  ' 

At  once  a  storm  of  passion  heaved 
My  boiling  bosom,  much  I  grieved ; 
But  morel  raged,  at  every  oreath 
Devoting  Death  himself  to  death. 
With  less  revenge  did  Naso  teem 
When  hated  Ibis  was  his  theme; 
With  less  Archilochus  denied 
The  lovely  Greek  his  promised  bride. 

But  io  I  while  thus  I  execrate, 
Incensed,  the  minister  of  fate. 
Wondrous  accents  soft,  yet  clear. 
Walled  on  the  gale  I  hear. 

*'  Ah,  much  deluded !  lay  aside 
Thy  threafes  and  anger  misapplied  \ 
Art  not  atraid  with  sounds  like  these 
To  offend,  where  thou  canst  not  appease  1 
Death  is  not  ^wherefore  dream'st  thou  thusi) 
The  son  of  Night  and  Erebus  : 
Nor  was  of  fell  Erynnis  born 
On  gulft  where  Chaos  rules  forlorn ; 
But  sent  from  God,  his  presence  leaves, 
To  gather  home  his  ripen'd  sheaves. 
To  call  encuraber'd  souls  away 
From  fleshy  bonds  to  boundless  day, 
(At.  when  the  winged  hours  excite, 
And  summon  forth  the  morning  light,) 
And  each  to  convoy  to  her  place 
Before  the  Eternal  Father's  face. 
But  not  the  wicked — them  severe 
Yet  just,  from  all  their  pleasures  here 
He  hurries  to  the  realms  below, 
Terrific  realms  of  penal  woe! 
Myself  no  sooner  neard  his  call, 
Than,  'scaping  through  my  prison  wall, 
I  bade  adiiu  to  bolts  and  burs, 
And  soared,  with  angels,  to  the  stars, 
Like  him  of  old.  to  whom  'twus  given 
To  mount  on  fiery  wheeli*  to  heaven. 
Bootes'  wagon,  slow  with  cold, 
Appall'd  me  not ;  nor  to  behold 
The  sword  that  vast  Orion  draws, 
Or  e'en  the  Scorpion's  horrid  claws. 
Beyond  the  sun's  bright  orb  I  fly, 
And  far  beneath  my  feet  descry 
Night's  dread  goddess,  seen  with  awe, 
Whom  her  winged  dragons  draw. 
Thus,  ever  wondering  at  my  speed, 
Augmented  still  as  I  proceed, 
I  pass  the  planet^iry  sphere, 
The  milky  way — and  now  appear 
Heaven's  crystal  battlements  her  door 
Of  massy  pearl,  and  emerald  floor. 

"  But  here  I  cease.     For  never  can 
The  tongue  of  once  a  mortal  man 
In  suitable  description  trace 
The  pleasures  of  that  hiippy  place ; 
Suffice  it,  that  those  joys  divine 
Are  all,  and  all  ibrever,  mine  !" 


NATURE  UNIMPAIRED  BY  TIME. 

Ah.  how  the  human  mind  wearies  herself 
With   her  own   wanderings,  and,  invohred  in 

gloom 
Impenetrable,  speculates  amiss  f 
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Measurtng  in  her  folly  things  divine 
Bj  human ;  laws  inscribed  on  adamant 
By  laws  of  man's  device ;  and  counsels  fix'd 
Forever,  by  the  hours  that  pass  and  die. 

How  i~shall    the   face  of  nature    then  be 
plough'd 
Into  deep  wrinkles,  and  shall  years  at  last 
On  the  great  parent  fix  a  sterile  curse  1 
Shall  even  she  confess  old  age,  and  halt, 
And,  palsv-smitten,  shake  her  starry  brows'? 
Shall  foul  antiquity  with  rust,  and  drought, 
And  famine,  vex  the  radiant  worlds  above  1 
Shall  Time's  unsated  maw  crave  and  ingulf 
The  very  heavens,  that  regulate  his  flight  1 
And  was  the  sire  of  all  able  to  fence 
His  works,  and  to  uphold  the  circling  worlds, 
But,  through  improvident  and  heedless  haste 
Let  slip  the  occasion  *? — so  then — all  is  lost — 
And  in  some  future  evil  hour,  yon  arch      [poles 
Shall  crumble,  and  come  thundering  down,  the 
Jar  in  collision ,  the  Olympian  king, 
Fall  with  his  throne,  and  Pallas,  holding  forth 
The  terrors  oC  the  Gorgon  shield  in  vain. 
Shall  rush  to  the  abyss,  like  Vulcan  hurl'd 
Down  into  Lemnos,  through  the  gate  of  heaven. 
Thon  also,  with  precipitated  wheels, 
Phoebus !  thy  own  son's  fall  shall  imitate, 
With  hideous  ruin  shalt  impress  the  deep 
Suddenly,  and  the  flood  shall  reek,  and  hiss, 
At  the  extinction  oC  the  lamp  of  day. 
Then  too  shall  Hflemus.  cloven  to  his  base, 
Be  shatter'd,  and  the  huge  Ceraunian  hills. 
Once  weapons  of  Tartarean  Dis,  immersed 
In  Erebus,  shall  fill  himself  with  fear. 

No.     The  Almighty  Father  surer  laid 
His  deep  foundations,  and  providing  well 
For  the  event  of  all,  the  scales  of  fate 
Suspended  in  just  equipoise,  and  bade 
His  universal  works,  from  age  to  ajje. 
One  tenor  hold,  perpetual,  undisturb'd. 

Hence  the  prime  mover  wheels  itself  about 
Continual,  day  by  day,  and  with  it  bears 
In  social  measure  swifl,  the  heavens  around. 
Not  tardier  now  is  Saturn  than  of  old. 
Nor  radiant  less  the  burning  casque  of  Mars. 
Phoebus  his  vigor  unimpnir  d,  still  shows 
The  efi*ulgence  of  his  youth,  nor  needs  the  god 
A  downward  course  that  he  may  warm  the  vales ; 
But,  ever  rich  in  influence  runs  his  road, 
Sign  afler  sign,  through  all  the  heavenly  zone. 
Beautiful,  as  at  first,  ascends  the  star 
From  odoriferous  Ind   whose  office  is 
To  gather  home  betimes  the  ethereal  flock, 
To  pour  them  o'er  the  skies  again  at  eve, 
And  to  discriminate  the  night  and  day. 
Still  Cynthia's  changeful  born  waxes  and  wanes 
Alternate,  and  with  arms  extended  still 
She  welcomes  to  her  breast  her  brother's  beams. 
Nor  have  the  elements  deserted  yet 
Their  functions ;  thunder  with  as  loud  a  stroke 
As  erst  smites  through  the  rocks  and  scatters 

them. 
The  east  still  howls;  still  the  relentless  north 
Invades  the  shuddering  Scythian,  still  he  breathes 
The  winter,  and  still  rolls  the  storms  along. 
The  king  of  ocean,  with  his  wonted  force, 
Beats  on  Pelorus ;  o'er  the  deep  is  heard 
The  hoarse  alann  of  Triton's  sounding  shell; 
Nor  swim  the  monsters  of  the  iEgean  sea 
In  shallows,  or  beneath  diminished  waves. 
Thou  too,  thy  ancient  vegetative  power 
Cnjoy'st,  0  Earth !  Narcissus  still  is  sweet; 


And  Phoebus !  still  thy  favorite,  and  idll 
Thy  favorite  Cytherea !  both  retain 
Their  beauty  ;  nor  their  mountains,  ore-enzklt^ 
For  punbhment  of  man,  with  purer  gokJ 
Teem'd  ever,  or  with  brighter  gems  the  dee|k. 

Thus  in  unbroken  scries  all  proceeds ; 
And  shall,  till  wide  involving  either  pole, 
And  the  immensity  of  yonder  heaven, 
The  final  flames  of  destiny  absorb 
The  world,  consumed  in  one  enormous  pyre '. 


ON  THE   PLATONIC   IDEA   AS    IT   WAS 
UNDERSTOOD  BY  ARISTOTLE. 

Yfi  sister  powers,  who  o'er  the  sacred  groves 
Preside,  and  thou,  fair  mother  of  them  ail, 
Mnemosyne !  and  thou  who,  in  thy  gtxA 
Immense,  reclined  at  leisure,  hast  m  chttT;g« 
The  archives  and  the  ordinances  of  Jove, 
And  dost  record  the  t'estivals  of  heaven. 
Eternity  ! — infonn  us  who  is  He, 
That  great  original,  by  nature  chosen 
To  be  the  archetype  of  human  kind, 
Unchangeable,  immortal,  with  the  pole* 
Themselves  coSval.  one,  yet  eveirwhere. 
An  image  of  the  God  who  gave  him  being  ? 
Twin-brother  of  the  goddess  bom  from  Jove,  • 
He  dwells  not  in  his  father's  mind,  but  thoo;^ 
Of  common  nature  with  ourselves,  exists 
Apart,  and  occupies  a  local  home — 
Whether  companion  of  the  stars,  he  spend 
Eternal  ages,  roaming  at  his  wdl  [dmtti 

From  sphere  to  sphere,  the  tenfold  heaven*,  cr 
On  the  moon's  side  that  nearest  neigttbors  cait^ 
Or  torpid  on  the  banks  of  Lethe  sit 
Among  the  multitude  of  souls  onlain'd 
To  flesh  and  blood ;  or  whether  (as  may  chance) 
That  vast  and  giant  model  of  our  kind 
In  some  far  distant  region  of  this  globe 
Sequester'd  stalk  with  hfled  head  on  high 
O'ertowering  Atlas,  on  whose  shoulders  rest 
The  stars,  terrific  even  to  the  gods. 
Never  the  Theban  seer,  whose  blindness  proved 
His  best  illumination,  him  beheld 
In  secret  vision ;  never  him  the  son 
Of  Pleione,  amid  the  noiseless  night 
Descending  to  the  prophet  choir  revcal'd  ; 
Him  never  knew  iho  Assyrian  priest,  who  yet 
The  ancestry  of  Ninus*  chronicles, 
And  Belus,  and  Osiris,  fur  renown'd  ; 
Nor  even  thrice  great  Hermes,  although  akiU'd 
So  deep  in  mystery,  to  the  worshippers 
Of  Isis  show'd  a  prodijry  like  him. 

And  thou,  who  Imst  immortalized  the  shades 
Of  Acadeinus.  if  the  schools  received 
This  monster  of  the  fancy  first  from  thee, 
Either  recall  at  once  thy  banish'd  btirda 
To  thy  republic,  or  thyself,  evinced 

wilder  fabulist,  go  also  forth. 


4 


TO  HIS  FATHER. 


Oh  that  Pieria's  spring  would  through  my  bretit 
Pour  its  inspiring  influence,  and  rush 
No  rill,  but  rather  an  o'erflowing  flood ; 
That,  for  my  venerable  father's  sake         fwinp 
All  meaner  themes  renounced,  my  tnose,  on 
Of  duty  borne,  might  npaeh  a  lotlier  •train! 
For  thee,  my  father  I  howsoe'er  il  pic  -  -^ 
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She  frames  this  slender  work ;  nor  know  I  aught 
That  may  thy  gills  more  suitably  requite : 
Though  to  requite  them  suitably  would  ask 
Returns  much  nobler,  and  surpassing  far 
The  meagre  stores  of  verbal  gratitude : 
But,  such  as  I  possess,  1  send  thee  alt. 
This  page  presents  thee  in  their  full  amount 
With  thy  son's  treasures,  and  the  sum  is  nought; 
Nought,  save  the  riches  that  from  airy  dream 
In  secret  grottoes  and  in  laurel  bowers, 
I  have,  by  golden  Clio's  gift,  acquired. 

Verse  is  a  work  divine  ;  despise  not  thou 
Vewe  therefore,  which  evinces  ([nothing  more) 
Man's  heavenly  source,  and  which,  retaining  still 
Some  scintillations  of  Promethean  fire. 
Bespeaks  him  animated  from  above. 
The  gods  love  verse;  the  infernal  powers  them- 
selves 
Confess  the  influence  of  verse,  which  stirs 
The  lowest  deep,  and  binds  in  triple  chains 
Of  adamant  both  Pluto  and  the  shades. 
In  verse  the  Delphic  priestess  ami  the  pale 
Tremulous  sybil  make  the  future  known; 
And  he  who  sacrifices  on  the  shrine 
Hongs  verse,  both  when  he  sautes  the  threatenmg 

bull 
And  when  he  spreads  his  reekinv  entrails  wide 
To  scrutinize  the  fates  envelopeu  there. 
We  too  ourselves,  what  time  we  seek  again 
Our  native  skies  and  one  eternal  now 
Shall  be  the  only  measure  ot'  our  being, 
Crown'd  all  with  gold,  and  chanting  to  the  lyre 
Harmonious  verse,  shall  range  the  courts  above, 
And  make  the  starry  firmament  resound. 
And,  even  now.  the  fiery  spirit  pure 
That  wheels  yon  circling  orbs,  directs  himself 
Their  mvzy  dance  with  racloly  of  verse 
Unutterable,  immortal  hearing  which 
Huge  Ophiuchus  holds  his  hi.^  suppressed  ; 
Orion,  sotlen'd.  drops  his  anient  blade, 
And  Atlas  stands  unconscious  of  his  load. 
Verse  graced  of  old  the  leasts  of  kings  ere  yet 
Luxurious  dainties,  destined  to  the  gulf 
Immense  ol'  gluttony,  were  known,  and  ere 
Lvsu'i  delui;.  d  yet  the  temperate  board. 
Then  Ktit  the  b:ird  a  custo.nary  guest 
To  shire  the  banquet,  and,  his  length  of  locks 
With  beeclirn  honors  bound,  propostd  in  verse 
The  chnracters  ot'  heroes  and  their  deeds. 
To  imitutiun ;  sang  of  chaos  old. 
Of  nature's  birth,  of  gofis  that  crept  in  search 
Of  acorns  tallin.  and  of  the  thunderbolt 
Not  yet  pro  luci^d  from  iElna's  fit-ry  cave. 
And  wiiat  avaiU  at  last  tune  without  voice. 
Devoid  of  inatt»;r !     Such  rnuy  suit  perhaps 
The  rural  dance,  but  such  was  ne'er  the  song 
Of  Orplicus  whom  the  streaiun  »too<l  still  to  hear, 
And  tlie  oaks  follow'd.     Not  by  chords  alone 
Well  louch'd,  but  by  resistlt-ss  accents  more. 
To  sympathetic  tears  the  ghosts  themselves 
He  moved ;  these  praises  to  his  verse  he  owes. 

Nor  thou  persist.  I  prajr  thee,  still  to  slight 
The  sacred  Nine,  and  to  imagine  vain 
And  usele-48  powers,  by  whom  inspired,  thyself 
Art  skili'ul  to  associate  verse  with  airs 
Harmonious  and  to  jgive  the  human  voice 
A  thousand  modulations,  heir  by  right 
Indisputable  o(  \rion's  fame. 
Now  say.  what  wonder  is  it^  if  a  son 
Of  thine  d  ti^ht  in  verse,  if  so  conjoin'd 
In  close  alTinity,  we  sympathize 
la  social  arts  and  kindred  studies  sweet  1 


Such  distribution  of  himself  to  us 
Was  Phoebus'  choice  ;  thou  hast  thy  gift,  and  I 
Mine  also,  and  between  us  we  receive 
Father  and  son  the  whole  inspiring  God. 

So  !  howsoe'er  the  semblance  thou  assume 
Of  hate,  thou  hatest  not  the  gentle  muse, 
My  father !  for  thou  never  badest  me  tread 
The  beaten  path,  and  broad,  that  leads  right  on 
To  opulence,  nor  didst  condemn  thy  son 
To  the  insipid  clamors  of  the  bar. 
To  laws  voluminous,  and  ill  observed  ; 
But,  wishing  to  enrich  me  more,  to  fill 
My  mind  with  treasure,  ledd'st  me  far  away 
From  city  din  to  deep  retreats  to  banks 
And  streams  Aonian,  and  with  free  consent, 
Didst  place  me  happy  at  Apollo's  side. 
I  speak  not  now,  on  more  important  themes 
Intent,  of  common  benefits,  and  such 
As  nature  bids,  but  of  thy  larger  gills, 
My  father !  who,  when  I  had  open'd  once 
The  stores  of  Roman  rhetoric,  and  learn'd 
The  full-ton 'd  language  of  the  eloquent  Greeks, 
Whose  lofty  music  graced  the  lips  of  Jove, 
Thyself  didst  counsel  me  to  add  the  flowers 
That  Gallia  boasts,  those  too,  with  which  the 

smooth 
Italian  his  degenerate  speech  adorns. 
That  witnesses  his  mixCUre  with  the  Goth ; 
And  Palestine's  prophetic  songs  divine. 
To  sum  the  whole,  whate'er  the  heaven  contains, 
The  earth  beneath  it,  and  the  air  between, 
The  rivers  and  the  restless  deep  may  all 
Prove  intellectual  gain  to  me,  my  wish 
Concurring  with  thy  will;  science  herself, 
All  cloud  removed,  inclines  her  beauteous  head, 
.\nd  oflers  me  the  lip  if  dull  of  heart. 
I  shrink  not  and  decline  her  gracious  boon. 

Go  now.  and  gather  dross  ye  sordid  minds 
That  covet  it;  what  could  my  lather  more  "* 
What  more  could  Jove  himself  unless  he  gave 
His  own  abode  the  heaven  in  which  he  reigns  1 
More  eligible  gifts  than  these  were  not 
Apollo's  to  his  son,  had  they  been  safe 
As  they  were  in.securc,  who  made  the  boy 
The  world "s  vice  luminary   bade  hi»n  rulo 
The  radiant  chariot  of  the  day   and  bind 
To  his  young  brows  his  own  ull-dazzUng  wreath. 
I  therefore,  althouij^li  last  and  least,  my  place 
Amonu  the  learned  in  the  laurel  crrovG 
Will  hold  and  where  theconqjuror's  ivy  twines, 
Henceforth  exempt  frojii  the  unK  tter'd  throng 
Profane,  nor  even  to  be  seen  by  sueh. 
Away  then,  sleepless  care  complaint,  away, 
And  envy,  with  thy  '  jealous  leer  inHlign ! 
Nor  let  the  monster  calumny  shoot  forth 
Her  veno:n'd  tonijue  at  me.     Detested  foes  ' 
Ve  all  iire  impotent  aorainst  my  p-ace. 
For  I  am  privileged,  and  bear  my  breast 
Safe  and  too  high  tor  your  viperean  wound. 

But  thou,  my  lather  since  to  render  thanks 
Equivalent,  and  to  requite  by  deeds 
Thy  liberality,  exceeds  my  power, 
Suffice  it,  that  1  thus  record  thy  gifts, 
And  bear  them  treasured  in  a  grateful  mind  ! 
Ye.  too,  the  favorite  pastime  of  my  youth, 
My  voluntary  numbers  if  ye  dare 
To  hope  longevity,  and  to  survive 
Your  master  s  funeral,  not  soon  absorb'd 
In  the  oblivious  Lethsan  gulf, 
Shall  to  futurity  perhaps  convey 
This  theme,  and  by  these  praises  of  my  sire 
Improve  the  fathers  of  a  distant  age ! 
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COWPER'S   WORKS. 


TO  SALSILLUS,  A  ROMAN  POET,  MUCH 
INDISPOSED. 

The  original  Is  written  in  a  measure  caHed  Season, 
which  si^ilira  limping;,  and  the  measure  l«  ao  denomi- 
nated, becaus**,  thuiigii  in  otljer  respecta  lambiCt  it  ter* 
minates  with  a  Spondee)  and  baa,  cooaequenllyf  a  more 
tardy  muvemcnt. 

The  reader  will  immediately  aee  that  this  property  of 
the  Latin  verse  cannot  l>e  imitated  in  EugUao. 

My  halting  muse,  that  dragg'st  fcy  choice  along 
Thy  slow,  slow  step,  in  oielancholy  song, 
And  likest  that  pace,  expressive  of  thy  cares, 
Not  less  than  Diopeia's  sprightUer  aire,      [tread 
When  in  the  dance  she  heaU  with  measured 
Heaven^s  floor,  in  front  of  Juno's  golden  bed ; 
Salute  Salsillus,  who  to  verse  divine 
Prefers,  with  partial  love,  such  lays  as  mine. 
Thus  writes  that  Milton,  then,  who,  wafted  o'er 
From  his  own  nest  on  Albion's  stormy  shore. 
Where  Eurus  fiercest  of  the  .Colian  band, 
Sweeps  with  ungovern'd  rage  the  blasted  land, 
Of  late  to  more  serene  Ausonia  came 
To  view  her  cities  of  illustrious  name, 
To  prove  himself  a  witness  of  the  truth, 
How  wise  her  elders,  and  how  learn 'd  her  youth. 
Much  good.  Salsillus !  and  a  body  fVee 
From  all  disease,  that  Milton  asks  for  thee. 
Who  now  endurest  the  languor  and  the  pains 
That  bile  inflicts,  difl'used  through  all  thy  veins; 
Relentless  malady  !  not  moved  to  spare 
By  thy  sweet  Roman  voice  and  Lesbian  air ! 

Health,  Hebe's  sister,  sent  us  from  the  skies, 
And  thou,  Apollo,  whom  all  sickness  flies, 
Pythius,  or  Paean,  or  what  name  divine 
So'er  thou  choose,  haste,  heal  a  priest  of  thine ! 
Yq  groves  of  Faunus,  and  ye  hills  that  melt 
With  vinous  dews,  where  meek  Evander  dwelt ! 
If  auijht  salubrious  in  your  confines  grow, 
Strive  which  shall  soonest  heal  your  poet's  woe, 
That  render'd  to  the  muse,  he  loves,  again 
He  may  enchant  the  meadow  with  his  strain. 
Numa,  recHned  in  everlasting  ease 
Amid  the  shade  of  dark  embowering  trees, 
Viewing  with  eyes  of  unabated  fire 
His  loved  ^Ei^eria,  shall  that  strain  admire  ; 
So  sootlied.  the  tumid  Tiber  shall  revere 
The  tombs  of  kings,  nor  desolate  the  year. 
Shall  curb  his  waters  with  a  friendly  reign, 
And  guide  them  harmless,  till  they  meet  the  main. 


TO  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA  MANSO, 

MARQUIS    OP   VILLA. 
MILTGN^S   ACCOrKT  OF   MAN80. 

Giovanni  BaUi^ta  Manso,  Marquis  of  Villa^  is  an  Italian 
nobleman  or  the  hi|B:lie«l  estimation  amunj?  his  country- 
men, fur  Kt*t)iuH,  liieruture,and  mililarvacomplishmentx. 
To  him  Torqualo  Tasw  addretti^ed  his  Dialogues  on 
Friendship,  fur  he  was  much  the  friend  of  'I'nssoi  who 
bzia  ul^o  celnibntti'd  him  iimonf(  the  other  princes  of  his 
country,  In  ttia  poem  entitled,  Gerusalumme  Conquis- 
tata,  Ihh»Ic  xx. 

Fra  cavalier  magrnanimi,  e  cortesi, 
Kisptende  il  Muuso. 

During  the  authoi*s  stay  at  Naples,  he  received  at  the 
hands  ul  tlie  marquis  a  thousiuid  kind  offices  and  civil- 
ities, and,  desirous  nut  to  appear  untjrateful,  sent  him 
this  poem  a  sliurt  lime  iioforu  his  departure  from  that 
dty. 

Thrsr  verses  also  to  thy  praise,  the  Nine. 
O  Manso !  happy  in  that  theme,  design, 


For,  Gallus  and  Mscenas  gone,  thej 
None  such  besides,  or  whom  they  love  as  Cbtc; 
And  if  my  verse  may  give  the  zneeJ  of  fmam^ 
Thine  too  shall  prove  an  everlasting  name. 
Already  such,  it  shines  in  Tasso  «  pa^e 
(For  thou  wast  Tasso't  friend)  from  Agr  to  «^ 
And,  next,  the  muse  consign 'u  (not  aaawaie 
How  high  the  charge)  Marino  to  thy  care. 
Who,  singing  to  the  nymphs  Ationin   praise, 
Boasts  thee  the  patron  of  his  co|nouii  lays. 
To  thee  alone  the  poet  would  entrust 
His  latest  vows  to  thee  alone  hiA  dust; 
And  thou  with  punctual  piety  hast  pHid. 
In  labor  d  brass  thy  tribute  to  his  unude. 
Nor  this  contented  thee — but  lest  the  ^^rave 
Should  aught  absorb  of  theirs  which  thou  cati^ 

save, 
All  future  ages  thou  hast  deign 'd  to  teach 
The  life,  lot  ccnius  character  of  each. 
Eloquent  as  the  Carian  sage,  who,  tru« 
To  his  great  theme,  the  life  of  Hoiu«^r  drew. 
1,  therefore,  though   a  stranger  youth    wh* 

come  (booK; 

Chiird  by  rude  blasts  that  fVeeze   my  northern 
Thee  dear  to  Clio,  confident  proclaitn. 
And  thine,  for  Phoebus'  sake  a  deathless  nana 
Nor  thou,  so  kind,  wilt  view  with  scorn AjI  rye 
A  muse  scarce  rear'd  beneath  our  «uiha  sit/, 
Who  fears  not  indiscreet  as  she  ha  youn^^ 
To  seek  in  Latin  hearers  of  her  Ronj;. 
We  too,  where  Thames  with  its  unsullied  waver 
The  tresses  of  the  blue-hair'd  Ocean  laves 
Hear  oft  by  night,  or,  slumbering,  seem  to  bear 
O'er  his  wide  stream,  the  swan's  voice  maiiiJaag 

clear ; 
And  we  could  boast  a  'Htynit  of  yore 
Who  trod,  a  welcome  guest  your  nappy  shors. 
Yes — dreary  as  we  own  our  northern  chae, 
E'en  we  to  Pbcebus  raise  the  polish 'd  rhrroe. 
We  too  serve  Pbcebus  ;  Phoebus  has  retrd^ed 
(If  legends  old  may  claim  to  be  believed) 
No  sordid  gifts  from  us,  the  golden  ear. 
The  burnisli'd  apple,  ruddiest  of  the  year, 
The  fragrant  crocus,  and  to  grace  his  ftmc. 
Fair  damsels  chosen  from  the  Druid  train ; 
Druids  our  native  bards  in  ancient  time. 
Who  gods  and  heroes  pntlsed  in  hallowM  rhyme! 
Hence,  often  as  the  maids  of  Greece  sarrooad 
Apollo's  shrine  with  hymns  of  festive  sound, 
Tney  named  the  virgins  wha  arrived  of  yo« 
With  British  oflerintrs  on  the  Delian  shore} 
Loxo,  f^om  giant  Corineus  sprung. 
Upis,  on  whose  blest  lips  the  future  hung. 
And  Hacaerge,  with  the  golden  hair. 
All  deck'd  with  Pictish  hues,  and  all  with  ^ 

soms  bare. 
Thou  therefore,  happy  sage,  whatevrr  dime 
Shall  ring  with  Tasso  «  praise  in  after  time, 
Or  with  Marino's  shalt  be  known  thrir  friend, 
And  with  an  equal  flight  to  fame  ascend. 
The  world  shall  hear  how  Pbcebus  and  theNnM 
Were  inmates  once,  and  willins;  ffucsts  ofthiac 
Vet  Phoebus  when  of  old  constrain'd  to  rona 
The  earth,  an  exile  from  his  heavenly  home, 
Enter'd,  no  willing  guest,  Admetus'  door 
Though  Hercules  liad  ventured  Ihert  b*  fi>rc 
But  gentle  Chiron's  cave  wa*  near  a  «*-ne 
Of  rural  peace  clothed  whh  p^rpeiuitl  green, 
And  thither,  oft  as  respite  he  r»^|uirrd 
From  rustic  clumors  loud,  the  fi>i<l  rr tired. 
There,  many  a  time  on  PcnpuV  l»iijik  rvrluied 
At  some  oak's  root,  with  ivy  thick  entwined, 
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Won  by  his  hospitable  friend's  desire, 

He  Boothed  his  pains  of  exile  with  the  Ijrre. 

Then  shook  the  hills,  then  trembled  Peneus' 

shore, 
Nor  (Eta  felt  his  load  of  forest  more ; 
The  upland  elms  descended  to  the  plain, 
And  aollen'd  lynxes  wonder'd  at  that  strain. 
Well  may  we  think.  Oh.  dear  to  all  above ! 
Thy  birth  distinguish 'd  by  the  smile  of  Jove, 
And  that  Apollo  shed  his  kindliest  power, 
And  Maia'sson,  on  that  propitious  hour. 
Since  only  minds  so  born  can  comprehend 
A  poet's  worth,  or  yield  that  worth  a  friend. 
Hence  on  thy  yet  unfaded  cheek  appears 
The  lingering  freshness  of  thy  greener  years; 
Hence  in  thy  front  and  features  we  admire 
Nature  unwither'd  and  a  mind  entire. 

0  mi^ht  so  true  a  friend  to  me  belong. 
So  skiU'd  to  grace  the  votaries  of  song, 
Should  I  recall  hereafter  into  rhyme 
The  kings  and  heroes  of  my  native  clime, 
Arthur  the  chief  who  even  now  prepares. 
In  subterraneous  being  Ajture  wars, 
With  all  hia  martial  knights  to  be  restored 
Each  to  his  seat  around  the  federal  board  ; 
And  oh,  if  spirit  fail  me  not  disperse 

Our  Saxon  plunderens  in  triumpn  verse ! 
Then,  aAer  all,  when,  with  the  past  content, 
A  life  I  finish,  not  in  silence  spent ; 
Should  he,  kind  mourner,  o'er  my  deathbed  bend, 

1  shall  but  need  to  say  "  Be  yet  my  friend !" 
He  too.  perhaps  shall  bid  the  marble  breathe 
To  honor  me,  and  with  the  graceful  wreath 
Or  of  Parnassus  or  the  Paphian  isle 

Shall  bind  my  brows—but  I  shall  rest  the  while. 
Then  also,  if  the  fruits  of  faith  endure. 
And  virtue's  promised  recompense  be  sure. 
Bom  to  those  seats  to  which  the  blest  aspire 
Bv  purity  of  soul  and  virtuous  fire. 
These  rites  as  fate  permits.  I  shall  survey 
With  eyes  illumined  by  celestial  day, 
And,  every  cloud  from  my  pure  spirit  driven, 
Joy  in  the  bright  beatitude  of  heaven  ! 


ON  THE  DEATH  OP  DAMON. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

Thyrsis  and  Damon,  shepherds  and  ncifirhbors,  had  al- 
way*  pursued  the  sain^  studies  and  had,  from  their 
earliest  diiy»,  been  united  in  the  closest  friendfthip. 
Thyn^ln.  while  travelling  for  iropruvement,  received 
Inteiliueuce  of  the  death  of  Damon,  and,  after  <a  time, 
rettirnliiflr  and  finding  it  tnie,  deplores  himself  and  hia 
solitary  coudittun,  tn  this  poem. 

By  Damon  is  to  be  understood  Charles  Deodati,  con- 
nected with  the  ItiUian  city  of  Lucca  by  his  fiither's 
side.  In  other  red|>ecui  an  Eni;liAhnian ;  a  youth  of  un- 
common  genius,  erudition,  and  virtue. 

Yr.  N3rmph8of  Himera,  (for  ye  have  shed 

Ercwhilc  for  Daphnis  and  for  Hylas  dead, 

And  over  Bion's  long-lamented  bier, 

The  fruitless  meed  of  many  a  sacred  tear.) 

Now  through  the  villas  lavpd  by  Thames  rehearse 

The  woes  of  Thyrsis  in  Sicilian  verse. 

What  si<rhs  he  heaved,  and  how  with  groans 

prolbund 
He  made  the  woo<ls  and  hollow  rocks  resound 
Young  Damon  dead  ;  nor  evf-n  oejim-d  to  pour 
His  lonely  sorrows  al  thr  niidniirlil  hour. 

The  green  wheat  twice  had  nuddi  d  in  the  ear, 
And  golden  harvest  twice  enrich'd  lite  year, 


Since  Damon's  lips  had  gasp'd  for  vital  air, 
The  last,  last  time,  nor  Thyrsis  yet  was  there ; 
For  he,  enamoured  of  the  muse,  remain'd 
In  Tuscan  Fiorenza  lon^  detain'd. 
But,  stored  at  length  with  all  he  wish'd  to  learn, 
For  his  flock's  sake,  now  hasted  to  return ; 
And  when  the  shepherd  had  resumed  his  seat 
At  the  elm's  root  within  his  old  retreat, 
Then  'twas  his  lot  then  all  his  loss  to  know, 
And  from  liis  burden'd  heart  he  vented  thus  his 

woe : 
"  Go  seek  your  home,  my  Iambs ;  my  thought! 

are  due 
To  other  cares  than  those  of  feeding  you. 
Alas !  what  deities  shall  I  suppose 
In  heaven,  or  earth,  concernea  for  human  woet, 
Since,  oh  my  Damon !  their  severe  decree 
So  soon  condemns  me  to  regret  of  thee ! 
Depart'st  thou  thus,  thy  virtues  unrepaid 
With  fame  and  honor,  hke  a  vulgar  shade! 
Let  him  Ibrbid  it.  whose  bright  rod  controls, 
And  separates  sordid  from  illustrious  souls. 
Drive  far  the  rabble,  and  to  thee  assign 
A  happier  lot  with  spirits  worthy  thine ! 
"  Gro,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs;  my  thought* 

are  due 
To  other  cares  than  those  of  feeding  you. 
Whate'er  befall,  unless  by  cruel  chance 
The  wolf  first  give  me  a  forbidding  glance, 
Thou  shalt  not  moulder  undeplored.  but  long 
Thy  praise  shall  dwell  on  every  shepherd's  tongue. 
To  Daphnis  first  they  shall  delight  to  pay. 
And,  aller  him,  to  thee  the  votive  lay. 
While  Pales  shall  the  fiocks  and  pastures  love, 
Or  Faunus  to  frequent  the  field  or  grove; 
At  least,  if  ancient  piety  and  truth. 
With  all  the  learned  labors  of  thy  youth, 
May  serve  thee  aught,  or  to  have  left  behind 
A  sorrowing  tViend,  and  of  the  tuneful  kind. 
"  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs ;  my  thoughts 

arc  due 
To  other  cares  than  those  of  feeding  you. 
Who  now  my  pains  and  perils  shall  divide, 
As  thou  wast  wont,  for  ever  at  my  side. 
Both  when  the  rugged  frost  annoy'd  our  feet, 
And  when  the  herbage  all  was  parch*d  with  beat  j 
Whether  the  grim  wolf's  ravage  to  prevent, 
Or  the  huge  Uon's,  arm'd  with  darts  we  went ; 
Whose  converse  now  shall  calm  my  stormy  day, 
With  charming  song  who  now  beguile  my  way  1 
'*  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs  -,  my  thougati 

are  due 
To  other  cares  than  those  of  feeding  you. 
In  whom  shall  I  confide  7     Whose  counsel  find 
A  balmy  medicine  for  my  troubled  mind  ? 
Or  whose  discourse  with  innocent  delight 
Shall  fill  me  now.  and  cheat  the  wintry  night, 
While  hisses  on  my  hearth  the  pulpy  pear, 
And  blackening  chestnuts  start  and  crackle  there, 
While  storms  abroad  the  dreary  meadows  whelm. 
And  the  wind  thunders  through  the  neighboring 

elm  1 
'^  Go  seek  your  home,  my  lambs ;  my  thought! 

are  due 
To  other  cares  th*an  those  of  feeding  you. 
Or  who,  when  summer  suns  their  summit  reach, 
And  Pan  sleeps  hidden  by  the  sheltering  beech, 
When  shepherds  disappear,  nymphs  seek  the 

sedge. 
And  the  stn  tch'<l  rustic  snores  beneath  the  hedge, 
Who  then  shall  render  me  thy  pleasant  vein 
Of  Attic  wit,  thy  jests,  thy  smiles  again  1 
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**  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs ;  my  thooghU 

are  due 
To  other  cares  than  those  of  feeding  you. 
Where  glens  and  vales  are  thickest  overgrown 
With  tangled  boughs,  I  wander  now  eilone, 
Till  night  descend,  while  blustering  wind  and 

shower 
Beat  on  my  temples  through  the  shattered  bower. 
"  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs ;  my  thoughts 

are  due 
To  other  cares  than  those  of  feeding  you. 
Alas !  what  rampant  weeds  now  shame  my  fields, 
And  what  a  mildew'd  crop  the  furrow  yields ; 
My  rambling  vines  un  wedded  to  the  trees, 
Bear  shrive ll'd  grapes ;  my  myrtles  fail  to  please  ; 
Nor  please  me  more  my  flocks ;  they,  slighted 

turn 
Their  unavailing  looks  on  me,  and  mourn. 
"  Go,  seek  your  home,  my  lambs ;  my  thoughts 

are  due 
To  other  cares  than  those  of  feeding  you. 
jBgon  invites  me  to  the  hazel  grove, 
Amyntas.  on  the  rivers  bank  to  rove, 
And  young  Alphesiboeus  to  a  seat 
Where  branchmg  elms  exclude  the  mid-day  heat. 
'Here  fountains  spring  —  here  mosey  hillocks 


rise; 


Here  zephyr  whispers  and  the  stream  replies.' — 
Thus  each  persuades,  but,  deaf  to  every  call, 
I  gain  the  thickets,  and  escape  them  all. 

"  Go  seek  your  home,  my  lambs ;  my  thoughts 
are  due 
To  other  cares  than  those  of  feeding  you. 
Then  Mopsus  said,  (the  same  who  reads  so  well 
The  voice  of  birds  and  what  the  stars  foretell, 
For  he  by  chance  had  noticed  my  return.) 
*  What  means  thy  sullen  mood,  this  deep  con- 
cern 1 
Ah.  Thyrais.  thou  art  either  crazed  with  love, 
Or  some  sinister  influence  from  above ; 
Dull  Saturn's  influence  oft  the  shepherds  rue ; 
His  leaden  shaft  oblique  has  pierc'd  thee  through.' 

••  Go  go.  my  lambs,  unpisturcd  as  ye  are. 
My  thoutrhts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
The  nymphs  amazed,  my  mel.incholy  see. 
And,  '  Thyrsts !'  cry —  what  will  become  of  thee  1 
What  wouldst  thou,  Thyrsis  1  such  should  not 

appear 
The  brow  ot  youth,  stem,  gloomy,  and  severe ; 
Brisk  youth  should  laugh  and  love — ah,  shun  the 
fate  [late !' 

Of  those,  twice  wretched  mopes !  who  love  too 

"  Go  go,  my  lambs  unpastured  as  ye  are ; 
My  thouirhts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
JE^r\e  with  Hyas  carae.  to  soothe  my  pain. 
And  Baucis'  daughter,  Dryope,  the  vain, 
Fair  Dryope.  for  voice  and  (injjer  neat 
Known  far  and  near  and  for  her  self-conceit ; 
Chloris  too  came,  whose  cottage  on  the  lands 
That  skirt  the  Idumanian  current  stands ; 
But  all  in  vain  they  came,  and  but  to  see 
Kind  words,  and  comfortable,  lost  on  me. 

"  Gk>,  go.  my  lambs,  unpastured  as  ye  are ; 
My  thoughts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
Ah  blest  indifi*erence  of  the  playTul  herd, 
None  by  his  fellow  chosen,  or  preferred  f 
No  bonds  of  amity  the  flocks  inthral. 
But  each  associates,  and  is  p'  eased  with  all ; 
So  graze  the  dappled  deer  in  numerous  droves, 
And  all  his  kind  alike  the  z'^bra  loves ; 
That  same  law  governs  where  the  billows  roar, 
And  Proteus'  shoals  o'erspread  the  desert  shore ; 


The  sparrow,  meanest  of  the  fe&lher'd  race. 
His  fit  companion  finds  in  every  place. 
With  whom  he  picks  the  grain  thai  saiu 

best. 
Flirts  here  and  there,  and  late  retoros  to 
And  whom,  if  chance  the  uilcon  makes  bU 
Or  hedger  with  his  well  aim'd  arrow  slay. 
For  no  such  loss  the  gay  sunivor  grieve^A, 
New  love  he  seeks  and  new  delight  receives. 
We  only,  an  obdurate  kind  rejoice. 
Scorning  all  others,  in  a  single  choice. 
We  scarce  in  thousands  meet  one  kindred 
And  if  the  long-souvht  vood  at  last  we  find. 
When  least  we  fear  it  Death  our  treasure  Reals, 
And  gives  our  heart  a  wound  that  nothing  hcak. 

"  Go,  go.  my  lambs,  unpastured  as  ye  are. 
My  thoughts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
Ah,  what  delusion  lured  me  from  my  fiocLs. 
To  traverse  Alpine  snows  and  rugged  rocks* 
What  need  so  great  had  1  to  visit  Rooie. 
Now  sunk  in  ruins  and  herself  a  tofuh  ? 
Or  had  she  flouriHh'd  still,  as  when  of  old, 
For  her  sake  Tityrus  forsook  his  fold. 
What  need  so  great  had  1  to  incur  a  pause 
Of  thy  sweet  intercourse  for  such  a  cause. 
For  such  a  cause  to  place  the  roaring  sea, 
Rocks,  mountains,  woods,  between  my 

and  me  1 

Else  had  I  graspM  thy  feeble  hand  comnosed 
Thy  decent  Umbs  thy  drooping  eyelids  cIosaI. 
And,  at  the  last,  had  said —  Fan* well — atceai — 
Nor  even  in  the  skies  forget  thy  friend !' 

"  Go,  go,  my  lambs.  untrndeJ  hooiewand  Gut; 
My  thoughts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
Although  well  pleased,  ye  tuneful  Toscaa  swaios* 
My  mind  the  memory  of  your  worth  retains. 
Vet  not  your  worth  can  teach  me  less  to  moum 
My  Damon  lost. — He  too  was  Tuscan  bom. 
Born  in  your  Lucca,  city  of  renown ! 
.\nd  wit  possessed,  and  genius,  like  your  own. 
Oh  how  elate  was  1.  when  stretchd  besule 
The  murmuring  course  of  Arno's  brerzy  tide. 
Beneath  the  popUr  grove  1  pas^'d  my  hours, 
Now  cropping  myrtles  and  now  vernal  flowers, 
And  hearing,  as  I  lav  at  ease  along 
Your  swains  contending  for  the  prize  of  song! 
I  also  dared  attempt  (and   as  it  see^ns 
Not  much  displeased  attempting)  various  themes 
For  even  I  can  presents  boast  froio  you, 
The  shepherd's  pipe  and  ozier  basket  too, 
And  Dati  and  Francini  both  have  raide 
My  name  fumiliar  to  the  beechen  shjtvle. 
And  they  are  learn'd.  and  each  in  evtry  place 
Renown'd  for  song  and  both  of  Lydinn  race. 

"  Go  go  my  la.uhs.  unteiided  hoin^wtrd  Cure; 
My  thoujrhts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
While  bri«;ht  the  dewy  grass  with  uiooobeams 

shone. 
And  I  stood  hurdling  in  ray  kU*  alone. 
How  often  have  I  said  (but  thou  hadst  found 
Ere  then  thy  dark  cold  lodgment  undeisroaod) 
Now  Damon  sings  or  springe*  sets  for  ham. 
Or  wickerwork  for  vnrious  use  prepares ! 
How  oft,  indulging  fancy,  have  I  planned 
New  scenes  of  pleasure  that  I  hoped  at  hand, 
Caird  thee  abroad  as  I  was  wont,  and  cried— 
'  What,   boa !    my   &iend~come  Uj  thy  task 

aside ; 
Haste,  let  us  forth  together,  and  beguile 
The  heat  beneath  yon  whispering  sh.ide*  awhik. 
Or  on  the  lUirijin  stray  of  Coiners  clear  flood, 
Or  where  Cassibelan's  grey  turrets  stood  t 
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There  thou  shaft  cull  roe  simplea,  and  shalt  teach 

Thy  friend  the  name  and  healing  powera  of  each, 

Prom  thp  till  bluebell  to  the  dwarfish  weed, 

What  the  dry  land  and  what  the  marshes  breed. 

For  all  their  kinds  alike  to  thee  are  known, 

And  the  whole  nrt  of  Galen  is  thy  own.' 

Ah  perish  Gal  n's  art,  and  wither'd  be 

The  useless  herbs  that  gave  not  health  to  thee  ! 

Twelve  evenings  since,  as  in  poetic  dream, 

I  m<-diiuting  sat  some  statelier  theme, 

The  rae<ls  no  sooner  touched  my  lip  though  new. 

And  unesisay'd  before,  than  wide  they  flew, 

Bursting  their  waxen  bands,  nor  could  sustain 

The  deep-toned  music  of  the  solemn  strain  ; 

And  I  am  vain  perhaps,  but  I  will  tell 

How  proud  a  theme  I  chose — ye  ffroves,  farewell. 

"Go  go  my  lambs,  untended  homeward  fare; 
My  thoughts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
Of  Brutus  Dardan  chief,  my  sonor  t^hall  be, 
How  with  his  barks  he  plough'd  the  British  sea, 
First  from  Rutupia's  towering  headland  seen, 
And  of  his  consorts  reign,  fair  Imogen ; 
Of  Brennus  and  BeUnus  brothers  bold, 
And  of  Arviragus  and  how  of  old 
Our  hnrdy  siros  the  Armorican  controll'd, 
And  of  the  wife  of  Gorlois,  who,  surprised 
By  Uther,  in  her  husband's  form  disguised, 
(Such  was  the  force  of  Merlin's  art^  became 
Pregnant  with  Arthur  of  heroic  fame. 
These  themes  I  now  revolve — and  Oh — if  Fate 
Proportion  to  these  themes  my  Icngthen'd  date. 
Adieu  my  shepherd's  reed — yon  pine  tree  bough 
Shull  be  thy  future  home,  there  dangle  thou 
Forgotten  and  disused,  unless  ere  long 
Thou  change  thy  Latin  for  a  Britbh  song: 
A  British  1 — even  so — the  powers  of  man 
Are  bounded ;  little  is  the  most  he  can  ; 
And  it  shall  well  suffice  me,  and  shall  be 
Fame  and  proud  recompense  enough  for  me, 
If  Usa,  golden-hair'd,  my  verse  may  learn, 
If  Alain  bending  o'er  his  crystal  urn, 
Swill- whirling    Abra,    Trent's    o'ershadow'd 

stream, 
Thames  lovelier  far  than  all  in  my  esteem, 
Tamar's  ore-tinctured  flood,  and.  after  these, 
The  wave-worn  shores  of  utmost  Orcades. 

"  Go  go  my  lambs  untended  homeward  fare ; 
My  thoughts  are  all  now  due  to  other  care. 
All  this  I  kept  in  leaves  of  laurel  rind 
Enfolded  safe,  and  for  thy  view  design'd, 
This— and  a  gift  from  Manso's  hand  oeside, 
(Manso,  not  least  his  native  city's  pride,) 
Two  cups  that  radiant  as  their  giver  shown, 
Adom'd  by  sculpture  with  a  double  zone. 
The  spring  was  graven  there ;  here  slowly  wind 
The  Red  sea  shores  with  groves  of  spices  lined  ; 
Her  plumes  of  various  hues  amid  the  boughs 
The  sacred  solitary  pha?nix  shows, 
And,  watchful  of  the  dawn,  reverts  her  head 
To  see  Aurora  leave  her  watery  bed, 
— In  other  part,  the  expansive  vault  above, 
And  there  too.  even  there,  the  god  of  love ; 
With  quiver  arm'd  he  mounts,  his  torch  displajrs 
A  vivid  light,  his  gem-tipt  arrows  blaze. 
Around  his  bright  and  hcry  eyes  he  rolls. 
Nor  aims  at  vulgar  minds  or  Utile  souls, 
Nor  deigns  one  look  below,  but,  aiming  high. 
Sends  every  arrow  to  the  lofty  sky ; 
Hence  forms  divin<*.  and  minds  immortal,  learn 
The  power  of  Cupid,  and  enamour'd  burn. 

*•  Thou,  also.  Damon  (neither  need  I  fear 
That  hope  delusive,;  lliou  art  also  there; 


For  whither  should  simpUcity  like  thine 
Retire,  where  else  should  spotless  virtue  shine  1 
Thou  dwell'st  not  (thought  profane)  in  shadet 

below, 
Nor  tears  suit  thee — cease  then,  my  tears,  to 

flow. 
Away  with  grief;  on  Damon  ill  bestow'd  ! 
Who,  pure  himself  has  found  a  pure  abode, 
Has  pass'd  the  showery  arch,  henceforth  resides 
With  saints  and  heroes,  and  from  flowing  tides 
Quafis  copious  immortality  and  joy 
With  hallow'd  lip !— Oh !  blest  without  allo^f , 
And  now  enrichM  with  all  that  faith  can  claim, 
Look  down,  entreated  by  whatever  name,    • 
If  Damon  please  thee  most  (that  rural  sound 
Shall  oft  with  echoes  fill  the  groves  around) 
Or  if  Deodatus,  by  which  alone 
In  those  ethereal  mansions  thou  art  known. 
Thy  blush  was  maiden,  and  thy  youth  the  taste 
Of  wedded  bliss  knew  never,  pure  and  chaste, 
The  honors,  therefore,  by  divine  decree 
The  lot  of  virgin  worth,  are  given  to  thee : 
Thy  brows  encircled  with  a  radiant  band. 
And  the  green  palm  branch  waving  in  thy  hand^ 
Thou  in  immortal  nuptials  shalt  rejoice, 
And  join  with  seraphs  thy  according  voice. 
Where  rapture  reigns,  and  the  ecstatic  lyre 
Guides  the  blest  orgies  of  the  blazing  quire." 


AN  ODE  ADDRESSED  TO  MR.  JOHN 

ROUSE, 

LIBRARIAN   OP  THE   UNIVERSITY   OP   OXPORD, 

On  a  lost  Volume  of  my  Poems,  which  he  desired  me  to 
replace,  thnt  he  might  add  them  to  my  other  Works 
deposited  In  the  Library. 

This  ode  Is  rendered  without  rhyme,  thnt  it  misrht 
more  odeqnately  represent  the  orieiiial.  which,  as  Milton 
himself  infonna  us,  b  of  no  certain  Measure.  It  mav 
possibly  for  this  reason  disappoint  the  reader,  thoiu^h  it 
cost  the  writer  more  tabor  than  the  tnuulatton  of  any 
other  piece  in  the  whole  collection. 

STROPriB. 

My  twofold  book !  single  in  show 

But  double  in  contents. 
Neat  but  not  curiously  adom'd, 

Which,  in  his  early  youth, 
A  poet  gave,  no  lofty  one  in  truth, 
Although  an  earnest  wooer  of  the  muse — 
Say,  while  in  cool  Ausonian  shades 

Or  British  wilds  he  roam'd, 
Striking  by  turns  his  native  Ijrre, 

By  turns  the  Daunian  lute. 

And  stcpp'd  almost  in  air — 

A?*TISTROPHE. 

Say,  little  book,  what  furtive  hand 
Thee  from  thy  fellow  books  convey'd. 
What  time,  at  the  rep  ;ated  suit 
Of  my  most  learned  friend, 
1  sent  thee  forth  nn  honor'd  traveller. 
From  our  great  city  to  the  source  of  Thames, 

Cierulpan  sire  I 
Where  rise  the  fountains  and  the  raptures  ring, 
Of  the  Aonian  choir, 
Durable  as  yonder  spheres, 
And  throui^n  the  endless  lapse  of  years 
Secure  to  be  admired  1 
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STROPHE   II. 

Now  what  god.  or  demi-god, 
For  Britain's  nncient  genius  moved, 

(If  our  afflicted  land 
Have  expiated  at  length  the  guUtj  sloth 
or  her  degenerate  sons) 
Shall  terminate  our  iaipious  feuds, 
And  disripfine  with  hallow'd  voice  recall  *{ 
Recall  the  muses  too 
Driven  from  their  ancient  seats 
In  Albion  and  well  nigh  from  Albion  s  shore, 
And  wilh  keen  PhcBbean  shafts 
Piercing  the  unseemly  birds. 
Whose  talons  menace  us. 
Shall  drive  the  Harpy  race  from  Helicon  afar  1 

ANTISTROPHB. 

But  thou,  my  book  though  thou  hast  stray'd, 
Whether  by  treachery  lost. 
Or  indolent  neglect  thy  bearer's  fault, 
From  all  thy  kindred  books, 
To  some  dark  cell  or  cave  forlorn. 

Where  thou  endurest,  perhaps. 
The  chafing  of  some  hard  untutor'd  hand, 
Be  comforted — 
For  lo !  again  the  splendid  hope  appears 

That  thou  mayst  yet  escape 
The  gults  of  Lethe,  and  on  oary  wings 
Mount  to  the  everlasting  courts  of  Jove ! 

STROPHE   III. 

Since  Rouse  desires  thee,  and  complains 
That,  though  by  promise  his. 
Thou  yet  appear'st  not  in  thy  place 
Among  the  literary  noble  stores 

Given  to  his  care. 
But,  absent,  leavest  his  numbers  incomplete. 
He,  therefore,  guardian  vigilant 
Of  that  unperishing  wealth. 
Calls  thee  to  the  interior  shrine,  his  charge, 
Where  he  intends  a  richer  treasure  far 
That  Ion  kept  (Ion,  Erectheus'  son 
Illustrious  of  the  fair  Creusa  bom) 
In  the  resplendent  temple  of  his  god. 
Tripods  of  gold,  and  Delphic  gifts  divine. 

ANTI8TR0PHE. 

Haste,  then,  to  the  pleasant  groves, 
The  muses'  favorite  haunt ; 
Resume  thy  station  in  Apollo's  dome, 

Dearer  to  him 
Than  Delos,  or  the  fork'd  Parnassian  hill ! 

Exulting  go. 
Since  now  a  splendid  lot  b  also  thine, 
And  thou  art  sought  by  my  propitious  firiend ; 
For  there  thou  shalt  be  read 
With  authors  of  exalted  note. 
The  ancient  glorious  lights  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

EPODE.  , 

Ye,  then,  my  works  no  longer  vain, 

And  worthless  deem'd  by  me  ! 
Whatever  this  sterile  geniui*  has  produced. 
Expect,  at  last  the  rage  of  envy  spent, 
An  unmoli'sted  happy  home 
Gift  of  kind  Hermes  and  mv  watchful  friend. 
Where  never  flippant  tongue  profane 
Shall  entrance  find. 


And  whence  the  coarse  unlettered  mubknde 

Shall  babble  far  remote. 
Perhaps  some  future  distant  age. 
Less  tinjred  with  prejudice  and  beUcr  taoffatt 

Shall  furnish  minds  of  power 

To  jud^e  more  equally. 
Then,  malice  silenced  in  the  tomb. 

Cooler  heads  and  sounder  hejuts. 

Thanks  to  Rouse,  if  aught  of  praiae 
I  merit,  shall  with  candor  weigh  the  claiaL 
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SONNET. 

Fair  Lady !  whose  harmonious  name  the  Rbinei 
Through  all  his  grassy  vale,  delights  to  hemr. 
Base  were  indeed  the  wretch  wbocoold  faahcu 

To  love  a  spirit  elegant  as  thine. 

That  manifests  a  sweetness  all  divine. 

Nor  knows  a  thousand  winning  acts  to  apftre, 
And  j^uces.  which  Love's  bow  and  arrows  aic, 

Tempenng  thy  virtues  to  a  softer  shine. 

When  gracefully  thou  spenk'st  or  singeat  gay 
Such  strains  as  might  the  senseless  tbft?sl  omvc. 

Ah  then — turn  each  nis  eyes  and  ears  away. 
Who  feels  himself  unworthy  of  thy  love ! 

Grace  can  alone  preserve  him  ere  the  dart 

Of  fond  desire  yet  reach  his  inmost  beaxt. 


SONNET. 

As  on  a  htll-top  rude,  when  closing  day 

Imbrowns  the  scene,  some  pastoral  nuuden  ftir 
Waters  a  lovely  foreign  plant  with  care, 
Borne  from  its  native  genial  airs  awav. 
That  scarcely  can  its  tender  bud  display, 
So.  on  my  tongue  these  accents,  new  and  me. 
Are  flowers  exotic,  which  Love  waters  than. 
While  thus  O  sweetly  scornful !  I  essay 
Thy  praise  in  verse  to  British  ears  unknown. 
And  Thames  exchange  for  Amo's  fiur  domain ; 
So  love  has  will  d,  and  ofUtmes  Love  has 

shown 
That  what  he  wills,  he  never  wills  in  vain — 
Oh  that  this  hard  and  sterile  breast  might  be 
To  Him,  who  plants  from  heaven,  a  sod  as  £tei ! 


CANZONE. 

They  mock  my  toil — the  nymphs  and 

swains — 

And  whence  this  fond  attempt  to  write,  tbry  cry. 
Love-songs  in  language  that  thou  little  know'gt  t 
How  darest  thou   ruk  to  sing   these  (owg^ 

strains? 
Say  truly.    Find*st  not  oft  thy  purpose  crosi'd, 
And  that  thy  fairest  flowers  here  faiJe  and  dieY 
Then  with  pretence  of  admiration  h^ — 
Thee  other  shores  expect  and  other  tides, 
Rivers,  on  whoite  srrassy  sitles 
Her  deallilcss  Inim'l  leaf  with  which  to  btnd 
Thy  flowins  locks  already  Fame  provides; 
Why  then  this  burden,  better  fiir  d4«lin'd  1 
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Speak,  muse !  for  mc— the  fair  one  said,  who 
guides 
My  willing  heart,  and  all  my  fancy  s  flighte.     ^^ 
»*  This  is  the  language  in  which  Love  delights. 

SONNET.  TO  CHARLES  DEODATL 

Charlf.s— and  I  say  it  wondering— thou  must 
know 
That  1  who  once  assumed  a  scornful  air 
And  scoflTd  iit  [.ove  am  fallen  in  his  snare, 
(Pull  many  an  upright  man  has  fallen  so:) 
Yet  think  rae  not  thus  dazzled  by  the  flow 
Of  golden  locks  or  damask  cheek ;  more  rare 
The  heartfelt  beauties  of  my  foreign  fair ; 
A  mien  majestic,  with  dark  brows  that  show 
The  tranquil  lustre  of  a  lolly  mind  ; 
Words  exquisite,  of  idioms  more  than  one, 

And  song  whose  fascinating  power  might  binJ, 
And  from  her  sphere  draw  down  the  laboring 

moon ;  .      1 1  t  mi 

With  such  fire-darting  eyes  that,  should  I  fill 
My  cars  with  wax,  she  would  enchant  me  still. 

SONNET. 

Lady  !  It  cannot  be  but  that  thine  eyes 

Mu*t  be  my  sun.  such  radiance  they  display, 
And  strike  rae  e'en  as  Phcebus  him  whose  way 

Through  horrid  Libya's  sandy  desert  lies. 

Meantime,  on  that  side  steamy  vapors  rise 
Where  most  I  suffer.     Of  what  kind  arc  they, 
New  as  to  me  they  arc,  I  cannot  say. 

But  deem  them  in  the  lover's  language— sighs. 

Some  though  with  pain  my  bosom  close  conceals. 

Which  if  in  part  escaping  thence,  they  tend 

To  soften  thine,  thy  coldness  soon  congeals. 

While  others  to  my  tearful  eyes  ascend. 

Whence  my  sad   nighto  in  showers  are  ever 
drown'd, 

Till  my  Aurora  comes,  her  brow  with  roses  bound, 


SONNET. 

Enamor'd,  artless,  young,  on  foreign  ground, 
Uncertain  whither  from  myself  to  fly ; 
To  thee,  dear  Lady  with  an  humble  sigh 
Let  me  devote  my  heart,  which  1  have  found 
By  certain  proofs  not  few.  intrepid  sound, 
Good^  and  addicted  to  conceptions  high  :  [sky, 
When  tempesU  shake  the  world,  nnd  fire  the 
It  rests  in  adamant  self-wrapt  around. 
As  safe  from  envy  as  from  outrage  rude, 
From  hopes  and  fear?  that  vulgar  minds  abase, 
As  fond  of  genius,  and  fix'd  fortitude, 
Of  the  resounding  Ij^re  and  every  muse. 
Weak  you  will  find  it  in  one  only  part, 
Now  pierced  by  love's  immedicable  dart 


SIMILE  IN  PARADISE  LOST. 

*  So  when,  from  mountain  lops,  the  dusky  clouds 
Ascending,*  Ate 

Q,UALKs  aerii  montis  de  vertice  nubes 

Cum  surgunt,  et  jam  Bore®  tumida  ora  quidnint, 

CcBlum  hilares  abdit,  spisai  caligine  vultus: 

Tum  si  jucundo  tandem  sol  prodeat  ore, 

Et  croceo  montes  et  pascua  lumine  tingat, 

Gaudent  omnia  aves  mulcent  concentibus  agros 

Balatuque  ovium  colles  vallesque  resultant 


TRANSLATION  OF  DRYDEN'S  EPIGRAM 
ON  MILTON. 

Tres  tria.  sed  longfe  distantia.  sscula  yatci 
Ostentant  tribus  6  gentibus  eximios. 

Gr«cia  sublimem  cum  majestate  diaertum 
Roma  tulit  felix  Anglia  utrique  p  irem. 

Partubus  ex  binis  Natura  exhausta,  coactaest, 
Tertius  ut  fieret,  consociare  duos. 

July,  1780. 
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I.  THE  GLOWWORM. 

BcNCATH  the  hedge,  or  near  the  stream, 

A  worm  is  known  to  stray. 
That  shows  by  night  a  lucid  beam 

Which  disappears  by  day. 

Disputes  have  been,  and  still  prevail, 
From  whence  his  rays  proceed; 

Some  give  that  honor  to  his  tail. 
And  others  to  his  head. 

But  this  is  sure— the  hand  of  night 

That  kindles  up  the  skies. 
Gives  him  a  modicum  of  light 

Proportion'd  to  his  size. 

Perhaps  indulgent  Nature  meant, 
By  tuck  a  lamp  bestow'd, 


To  bid  the  traveller,  as  he  went. 
Be  careful  where  he  trod : 

Nor  crush  a  worm,  whose  useful  light 
Might  serve,  however  small. 

To  show  a  stumbling  stone  by  night, 
And  save  him  from  a  fall. 

Whate'er  she  meant,  this  truth  divine 

Is  legible  and  plain. 
*Tis  power  almight^r  bids  him  shine, 

Nor  bids  him  shine  in  vain. 

Ye  proud  and  wealthy,  let  this  theme 
Teach  humbler  thoughts  to  you, 

Since  such  a  reptile  has  its  gem, 
And  boasts  its  splendor  toa 
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II.  THE  JACKDAW. 

Thp.re  is  a  bird  who.  by  his  coat 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note, 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow ; 
A  ffreat  frequenter  of  the  church, 
Where,  bishop- like,  he  finds  a  perch, 

And  dormitory  too. 

Above  the  steeple  shines  a  plate, 
That  turns  and  turns,  to  indicate 

From  what  point  blows  the  weather. 
Look  up — your  brain/ begin  to  swim, 
'Tis  in  the  clouds — that  pleases  him, 

He  chooses  it  the  rather. 

Pond  of  the  speculative  height, 
Thither  he  wings  his  airy  flight^ 

And  thence  securely  sees 
The  bustle  and  the  rareeshow, 
That  occupy  mankind  below. 

Secure  and  at  his  ease. 

You  think,  no  doubt,  he  sits  and  muses 
On  future  broken  bones  and  bruises. 

If  he  should  chance  to  fall. 
No ;  not  a  single  thought  Uke  that 
Employs  his  philosophic  pate, 

Or  troubles  it  at  ail. 

He  sees  that  this  great  roundabout, 
The  world,  with  all  its  motley  rout, 

Church,  army,  physic,  law, 
Its  customs  and  its  businesses, 
Is  no  concern  at  all  of  his, 

And  says — what  suys  he? — Caw. 

Thrice  happy  bird  !  I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  the  vanities  of  men ; 

And.  sick  of  having  seen  'em. 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resign 
For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine 

And  such  a  head  between  'em. 


ni.  THE  CRICKET. 

Little  inmate,  full  of  mirth. 
Chirping  on  my  kitchen  hearth, 
Wheresoc'er  be  thine  abode, 
Always  harbinger  of  good. 
Pay  me  for  thy  warm  retreat 
With  a  song  more  soil  and  sweet ; 
In  return  thou  shalt  receive 
Such  a  strain  as  I  can  give. 

Thus  thy  praise  shall  be  expressed, 
Inoffensive,  welcome  guest ! 
While  the  rat  is  on  the  scout. 
And  the  mouse  with  curious  snout, 
With  what  vermin  else  inffst 
Every  <lish,  and  spoil  the  best; 
Frifkinff  thus  before  the  fire. 
Thou  hast  all  thine  heart  s  desire. 

Thoujh  in  voice  and  shape  they  be 
Fonn  d  as  if  akin  to  thee, 
Thou  surpassest.  happier  far, 
Happiest  grasshoppers  that  are ; 
Theirs  is  but  a  summer's  song. 
Thine  ernlures  the  winter  Ions, 
Unimpaired,  and  shrill  and  clear, 
Melody  throughout  the  year. 


Neither  night  nor  dawn  of  day 
Puts  a  penod  to  thy  play : 
Sing,  then — and  extend  thy  span 
Far  beyond  the  date  of  man. 
Wretched  man,  whose  yean  are 
In  repining  discontent, 
Lives  not.  aged  though  be  be. 
Half  a  span,  compared  with  thee. 


IV.  THE  PARROT. 

In  painted  plumes  superbly  dreaa'd, 
A  native  of  the  gorgeous  east, 

By  many  a  billow  toss'd ; 
Poll  gains  at  len^  the  British  shote. 
Part  of  the  captain's  precious  store, 

A  present  to  his  toast. 

Belinda's  maids  are  soon  preferred. 
To  teach  him  now  then  a  word. 

As  Poll  can  master  it ; 
But  'tis  her  own  important  charge. 
To  qualify  him  more  at  large. 

And  make  him  quite  a  wit 

Sweet  Poll !  his  doting  mistress  cries, 
Sweet  Poll !  the  mimic  bird  replies, 

And  calls  aloud  for  sack. 
She  next  instructs  him  in  the  kiss ; 
'Tis  now  a  little  one,  like  Miss, 

And  now  a  hearty  smack. 

At  first  he  aims  at  what  he  bean; 
And.  listening  close  with  both  his  eani 

Just  catches  at  the  sound ; 
But  soon  articulates  aloud. 
Much  to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd. 

And  stuns  the  neighbon  round. 

A  querulous  old  woman's  voice 
His  humorous  talent  next  employs, 

He  scolds,  and  gives  the  Ue. 
And  now  he  sings,  and  now  is  sick. 
Here,  Sally,  Susan,  come,  come  quick. 

Poor  Poll  is  hke  to  die ! 

Belinda  and  her  bird  !  'tis  rare 

To  meet  with  such  a  well  match'd  pair. 

The  language  and  the  tone, 
Each  character  in  every  part 
Sustain'd  with  so  much  grace  and  ait^ 

And  both  in  unison. 

When  children  first  begin  to  spell, 
And  stammer  out  a  syllable, 

We  think  them  tcJious  creatures ; 
But  difiiculties  soon  abate. 
When  birds  are  to  be  taught  to  prate. 

And  women  are  the  teachcni 


THE  THRACIAN. 

Tbracian  parents,  at  his  birth. 

Mourn  their  babe  with  many  a  tear, 

But,  with  und'issembled  mirth, 
Place  him  breathless  on  bis  bier, 

Greece  and  Rome,  with  equal  scorn, 
•*  0  the  savages !"  exclaim, 

"  Whether  ihev  rejoice  or  mourn, 
Well  entitled  to  the  name  t" 
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But  the  cause  of  thin  concern 

And  this  pleasure  would  they  trace, 

Even  they  might  somewhat  learn 
From  the  savages  of  Thrace. 


RECIPROCAL  KINDNESS  THE  PRIMARY 
LAW  OF  NATURE. 

Androcles,  from  his  injured  Ford,  in  dread 
Of  instant  death,  to  Lybia's  desert  fled,      [heat, 
Tired  with  his  toilsome  flight,  and  parch'd  with 
He  spied  at  length  a  cavern's  cool  retreat ; 
But  scarce  had  given  to  rest  his  weary  frame, 
When,  hugest  of  his  kind,  a  lion  came  : 
He  roar'd  approaching :  but  the  savage  din 
To  plaintive  murmurs  chang^ed — arrived  within, 
And  with  expressive  looks,  his  lifted  paw 
Presenting,  aid  implored  from  whom  he  saw. 
The  ibgitive,  through  terror  at  a  stand. 
Dared  not  awhile  afford  his  trembling  hand  ; 
But  holder  grown,  at  length  inherent  found 
A  pointed  thorn,  and  drew  it  from  the  wound. 
The  cure  was  wrought ;  he  wiped  the  sanious 

blood, 
And  firm  and  free  from  pain  the  Hon  stood. 
Again  he  seeks  the  wild:s,  and  day  by  day 
Regales  his  inmate  with  the  parted  prey. 
Nor  he  disdains  the  dole,  though  unprepared, 
Spread  on  the  ground,  and  with  a  lion  shared. 
But  thus  to  live — still  lost — sequcster'd  still — 
Scarce  seem'd  his  lord's  revenge  a  heavier  ill. 
Home !  native  home  !  O  might  he  but  repair ! 
He  must — he  will,  though  death  attends  him 

there. 
He  goes,  and,  doomed  to  perish,  on  the  sands 
Of  Uie  full  theatre  un pitied  stands : 
When  lo!  the  seitsame  lion  (rom  his  cage 
Plies  to  devour  him,  famish'd  into  rage. 
He  flies,  but  viewing  in  his  purposed  prey 
The  man,  his  healer,  pauses  on  his  way, 
And,  soflen'd  by  remembrance  into  sweet 
And  kind  composure,  crouches  at  his  feet. 

Mute  with  astonishment,  the  assembly  gaze : 
But  why,   ye   Romans'?     Whence  your  mute 

amaze  ] 
All  this  is  natural :  nature  bade  him  rend 
An  enemy :  she  bids  him  spare  a  friend. 


A  MANUAL, 

MORE  ANCIBNT  THAN  THE  ART  OP    PRINTING,  AND 
NOT  TO  BE  POUND  IN  ANY  CATALOGUE. 

Tbrrr  is  a  book,  which  we  may  call 

(Its  excellence  is  such) 
Alone  a  library,  though  small ; 

The  ladies  thumb  it  much. 

Words  none,  things  numerous  it  contains : 
And  things  with  words  compared, 

Who  needs  be  told,  that  has  his  brains, 
Which  merits  most  regard  1 

OiUimes  its  leaves  of  scarlet  hue 

A  golden  edging  boast; 
And  open'd,  it  displays  to  view 

Twelve  pages  at  the  most. 

Nor  name,  nor  title,  stamp'd  behind, 
Adorns  its  outer  part ; 


But  all  within,  'tis  richly  lined, 
A  magazine  of  art. 

The  whitest  hands  that  secret  hoard 

Ofl  visit :  and  the  fair 
Preserve  it  in  their  bosoms  stored, 

As  with  a  miser's  care. 

Thence  implements  of  every  size, 

And  form'd  for  various  use, 
(They  need  but  to  consult  their  eyes), 

They  readily  produce. 

The  largest  and  the  longest  kind 

Possess  the  foremost  page  ; 
A  sort  most  needed  by  the  blind, 

Or  nearly  such,  from  age. 

The  full  charg'd  leaf  which  next  ensues, 

Presents  in  bright  array 
The  smaller  sort,  which  matrons  use, 

Not  quite  so  blind  as  they. 

The  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth  supply 

What  their  occasions  ask, 
Who  with  a  more  discerning  eye 

Perform  a  nicer  task. 

But  still  with  regular  decrease. 

From  size  to  size  they  fall. 
In  eveiy  leaf  grow  less  and  less ; 

The  last  are  least  of  all. 

O !  what  a  fund  of  genius,  pent 

In  narrow  space  is  here ! 
This  volume's  method  and  intent 

How  luminous  and  clear ! 

It  leaves  no  reader  at  a  loss 

Or  posed,  whoever  reads: 
No  commentator's  tedious  gloss. 

Nor  even  index  needs. 

Search  Bodley's  many  thousands  o'crf 

No  book  is  treasured  there, 
Nor  yet  in  Granta's  numerous  store, 

That  may  with  this  compare. 

No !— rival  none  in  either  host 

Of  this  was  ever  seen, 
Or,  that  contents  could  justly  boast, 

So  brilliant  and  so  keen. 


AN  ENIGMA. 

A  NEEDLE,  smalt  as  small  can  be. 
In  bulk  and  use  surpasses  me. 

Nor  is  my  purchase  dear; 
For  little,  and  ulmost  for  nought, 
As  many  of  my  kind  are  bought 

As  days  are  in  tiie  year. 

Yet  though  but  little  use  we  boast, 
And  are  proL'un  d  at  little  cost 

The  labor  is  not  light ; 
Nor  few  artificers  it  asks. 
All  skilful  in  their  several  tasks, 

To  fashion  us  aright. 

One  fuses  metal  o'er  the  fire, 
A  second  draws  it  into  wire, 

The  shears  another  plies; 
Who  clips  in  length  the  brazen  thread 
From  him  who  chafing  every  shred, 

Gives  all  an  equal  size. 
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A  fifth  prepares,  exact  and  round, 

The  knob  with  wtiica  it  must  be  crown'd; 

His  follower  makes  it  fast: 
And  with  his  mallet  and  his  file 
To  shape  the  point,  employs  awhile 

The  seventh  and  the  last. 

Now.  therefore,  CEdipus !  declare 
What  creature,  wonderful,  and  rare, 

A  process  that  obtains 
Its  purpose  with  so  much  ado 
At  fast  produces  ! — tell  me  true, 

And  take  me  for  your  pains ! 


SPARROWS    SELF-DOMESTICATED     IN 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

None  ever  shared  the  social  feast. 
Or  as  an  inmate  or  a  guest, 
Beneath  the  celebrated  dome 
Where  once  Sir  Isaac  had  his  home, 
Who  saw  not  (and  with  some  delight 
Perhaps  he  viewM  the  novel  sight) 
How  numerous  at  the  tables  there, 
The  sparrows  beg  their  daily  fare. 
For  there  in  every  nook  and  cell 
Where  such  a  family  may  dwell, 
Sure  as  the  vernal  season  comes 
Their  nest  they  weave  in  hope  of  crumbs, 
Which  kindly  ^ven  may  serve  with  food 
Convenient  their  unfeatherd  brood  ; 
And  oil  as  with  its  summons  clear 
The  warning  bell  salutes  their  ear. 
Sagacious  listeners  to  the  sound, 
They  flock  from  all  the  fields  around, 
To  reach  the  hospitable  hall, 
None  more  attentive  to  the  call. 
Arrived,  the  pensionary  band. 
Hopping  and  chirping,  close  at  hand, 
Solicit  what  they  soon  receive. 
The  sprinkled,  plenteous  donative. 
Thus  IS  a  multitude,  though  large, 
Supported  at  a  trivial  charge ; 
A  single  doit  would  overpay 
The  expenditure  of  every  day, 
And  who  can  grudge  so  small  a  grace 
To  suppliants,  natives  of  the  place  1 


FAMILIARITY   DANGEROUS. 

As  in  her  ancient  mistress'  lap 

The  youthful  tabby  lay, 
They  gave  each  other  many  a  tap. 

Alike  disposed  to  play. 

But  strife  ensues.  Puss  waxes  warm. 
And  with  protruded  claws 

Plousrhs  all  the  length  of  Lydia's  arm. 
Mere  wantonness  the  cause. 

At  once,  resentful  of  the  deed, 
She  shakes  her  to  the  ground 

With  many  a  threat  that  she  shall  bleed 
With  still  a  deeper  wound. 

But  Lydia,  bid  thy  Aiiy  rest : 

It  was  a  venial  stroke : 
For  she  that  will  with  kittens  jest 

Should  bear  a  kitten's  joke. 


INVITATION  TO  THE  REDBREAST. 

Sweet  bird,  whom  the  wintrr  constrains 

And  seldom  another  it  can  — 
To  seek  a  retrt-at  while  he  reigns 

In  the  well-shelter'd  dweUmgs  of  m«« 
Who  never  can  seem  to  intrude. 

Though  in  all  places  equally  free. 
Come  ofl  as  the  season  is  rude, 

Thou  art  sure  to  be  welcome  to  XDe. 

At  sight  of  the  first  feeble  ray 

That  pierces  the  cluuds  of  the  east. 
To  inveigle  thee  every  day 

My  windows  shall  show  thee  a  least, 
For,  taught  by  experience  1  know, 

Thee  mindful  of  benefit  long; 
And  that,  thankful  for  all  I  bestow, 

Thou  wilt  pay  me  with  many  a  aong. 

Then,  soon  as  the  swell  of  the  buds 

Bespeaks  the  renewal  of  spring. 
Fly  hence,  if  thou  wilt  to  the  woods. 

Or  where  it  aliall  please  thee  to  sing: 
And  shouldst  thou  compt^ll'd  by  a  frost^ 

Come  again  to  my  window  or  door. 
Doubt  not  an  affectionate  host, 

Only  pay  as  thou  paid'st  me  before. 

This  music  must  needs  be  confessed 

To  flow  from  a  fountain  above  ; 
Else  how  should  it  work  in  the  breast 

Unchangeable  friendship  and  love  1 
And  who  on  the  globe  can  be  tbuml, 

Save  your  generation  and  oun, 
That  can  be  delighted  by  sound. 

Or  boasts  any  musical  powers  1 


STRADA'S   NIGHTINGALE. 

The  shepherd  touch 'd  his  reed  ;  sweet  Phikne 
Essay  d  and  oil  essay  d  to  catch  the  stnuB, 

And  treasuring,  as  on  her  ear  they  fell. 
The  numbers,  echo'd  note  for  note  again. 

The  peevish  youth,  who  ne'er  had  found  befiie 
A  rival  of  his  skill,  indignant  heard. 

And  soon  (for  various  waa  his  tunetiil  ston) 
In  loftier  tones  defied  the  simple  bird. 

She  dared  the  task,  and  rising  as  he  rose, 
With  all  the  Ibree  that  passion  give»  inspire^ 

Return'd  the  sounds  awhile,  but  in  the  cJo^e 
Exhausted  fell,  and  at  his  feet  expired. 

Thus  strength  not  skill  prevail'd.    O  fntal  striJe 
By  thee,  poor  songstress  pluyrblly  begun  i 

And.  O  sad  victory  which  cost  thy  \\fi^ 
And  he  may  wish  that  he  had  never  woo  I 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  LADY, 

WHO   LIVED  ONE   HUNDRED  TKaRS,    AND   DltO  < 
HER   BIRTHDAY,    HiS. 

Ancirnt  dame,  how  wide  and  vast 

To  a  race  like  ours  appears, 
Rounded  to  nn  orb  at  last. 

All  thy  multitude  of  years ! 

We,  the  herd  of  human  kind, 
Frailer  and  of  ibebler  powen; 
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We,  to  narrow  bounds  confined, 
Soon  exhaust  the  sum  ot'oura. 

Death's  delicious  banquet— we 
Perish  •  ven  Iroai  tiie  womb, 

Swifler  than  a  shadow  flee, 
Nourish'd  but  to  teed  the  tomb. 

Seeds  of  merciless  disease 

Lurk  in  all  that  we  enioy ; 
Some  that  waste  us  by  degrees, 

Some  that  suddenly  destroy. 

And,  if  life  o'erleap  the  bourn 
Common  to  the  sons  oC  men, 

What  remains  but  that  we  mourn, 
Dream,  and  dote,  and  drivel  then  1 

Fast  as  moons  can  wax  and  wane 
Sorrow  comes ;  and.  while  we  groan, 

Pant  with  anguish,  and  complain. 
Half  our  years  are  fled  and  gone. 

If  a  few  (to  few  'tis  givenV 

Lingering  on  this  earthly  stage, 

Creep  and  halt  with  atepa  uneven 
To  the  period  of  an  age, 

Wherefore  live  they,  but  to  see 
Cunning,  arrogance  and  force, 

Sights  lamented  much  by  thee, 
Holding  their  accustom'd  course  ? 

0(1  was  seen,  in  ages  past, 
All  that  we  with  wonder  view; 

Often  shall  be  to  the  last ; 
Earth  produces  nothing  new. 

Thee  we  gratulato,  content 

Should  propitious  Heaven  design 

Life  for  us  as  calmly  spent, 
Though  but  half  the  length  of  thine. 


THE  C  lUSE  WON. 

Two  neighbors  furiously  dispute  ; 

A  field — the  subject  of  the  suit. 

Trivial  the  spot,  yet  such  the  rage 

With  which  the  combatants  engage, 

*Twere  hard  to  tell  who  covets  most 

The  priie — at  whatsoever  cost. 

The  pleadings  swell.     Words  still  suffice 

No  single  word  but  has  it^  price. 

No  term  but  yields  some  fair  pretence 

For  novel  and  increased  expense. 

Defendant  thus  becomes  a  name. 
Which  he  that  bore  it  may  disclaim. 
Since  both  in  one  description  blended. 
Are  plaintifis — when  the  suit  is  ended. 


THE  SILKWORM. 

Thk  beams  of  April  ere  it  goes, 
A  worm,  scarce  vigible.  disclose ; 
All  winter  long  content  to  dwell 
The  tenant  of  his  native  shell. 
The  same  prolific  season  gives 
The  suilenance  by  which  he  lives, 
The  mulberr?  leaf  a  simple  store. 
That  serves  him — till  he  needs  no  more  t 
For,  his  dimensions  once  complete, 
Theoceliirth  none  ever  lees  bun  eat  ^ 


Though  till  his  growing  time  be  past 

Scarce  ever  is  he  seen  to  fast. 

Thot  hour  arrived,  his  work  begins. 

He  spins  and  weaves,  and  weaves  and  spins; 

Till  circle  upon  circle,  wound 

Careless  around  him  and  around. 

Conceals  him  with  a  veil,  though  slight. 

Impervious  to  the  keenest  sight. 

Thus  selt'-enclosed,  as  in  a  cask, 

At  length  he  finishes  his  task : 

And,  though  a  worm  when  he  was  lost, 

Or  caterpillar  at  the  most, 

When  next  we  see  him,  wings  he  wean, 

And  in  papilio  pomp  appears ; 

Becomes  oviparous ;  supplies 

With  future  worms  and  tuture  flies 

The  next  ensuing  year — and  dies  I 

Well  were  it  for  the  world,  if  all 

Who  creep  about  this  earthly  ball,    ' 

Though  shorter-lived  than  most  he  be, 

Were  useful  in  their  kind  as  he. 


THE  INNOCENT  THIEF. 

Not  a  flower  can  be  found  in  the  fields, 
Or  the  spot  that  we  till  for  our  pleasure, 

From  the  largest  to  the  least,  but  it  yields 
The  bee,  never  wearied,  a  treasure 

Scarce  any  she  quits  unexplored 
With  adilUgence  truly  exact; 

Yet,  steal  what  she  may  for  her  hoard 
Leaves  evidence  none  of  the  fact. 

Her  lucrative  task  she  pursues, 
And  pilfers  with  so  much  address, 

That  none  of  their  odor  they  lose, 
Nor  charm  by  their  beauty  the  Icsa. 

Not  thus  inoffensively  preys 
The  cankerworm,  in-dwelling  foe  I 

His  voracity  not  thus  allays 
The  sparrow,  the  finch,  or  the  crow. 

The  worm,  more  expensively  fed. 
The  pride  ot'  the  garden  devours; 

And  birds  peck  the  seed  from  the  bed, 
Still  less  to  be  spared  than  the  flowea. 

But  she  with  such  delicate  skill 
Her  pillage  so  fits  for  her  use, 

That  the  chemist  in  vain  with  his  still 
Would  labor  the  like  to  produce. 

Then  grudge  not  her  temperate  meals, 
Nor  a  benefit  blame  as  a  theft; 

Since,  stole  she  not  all  that  she  steals, 
Neither  honey  nor  wax  wouki  be  left. 


DENNER'S  OLD  WOMAN. 

In  this  mimic  form  of  a  matron  in  years, 
How  plainly  the  pencil  of  Denner  appears  I 
The  matron  herself,  in  whose  old  age  we  see 
Not  a  trace  of  decline,  what  a  wonder  is  she ! 
No  dimness  of  eye,  and  no  cheek  hang'mg  law, 
No  wrinkle,  ordeep-ftirrow'd  frown  on  the  brow! 
Her  forehead  indeed  is  here  circled  around 
With  locks  like  the  ribbon  with  which  thej  ara 

bound ; 
While  glossy  and  smooth,  and  as  soft  as  thei 
Of  &  delicate  peacU,  is  the  down  of  her  chin; 
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Bot  nothinff  unpleasant  or  sad,  or  severe, 
Or  that  indicates  life  in  its  winter — is  here. 
Yet  all  is  expressed  with  fidelity  due, 
Nor  a  pimple  or  freckle  conceard  from  the  riew. 

Many  fond  of  new  sights,  or  who  cherish  a 
taste 
For  the  labors  of  art,  to  the  spectacle  haste. 
The  youths  all  agree,  that  could  old  age  inspire 
The  passion  of  love,  hers  would  kindle  the  nre, 
And  the  matrons  with  pleasure  confess   that 

they  see 
Ridiculous  nothing  or  hideous  in  thee,    [decline, 
The   nymphs  for  themselves   scarcely   hope   a 
O  wonderral  woman !  as  placid  as  thine,  [engage 

Strange  magic  of  art !   which  the  youth  can 
To  pursue,  hafi'  enamour'd,  the  features  of  age  ; 
Ana  force  from  the  virgin  a  sigh  of  despair, 
That  she  when  as  old  shall  be  equally  fair ! 
How  great  is  the  glory  that  Denner  has  gain'd, 
Since  Apelles  not  more  for  his  Venus  obtain 'd. 


THE  TEARS  OP  A  PAINTER. 

Apelles,  hearing  that  his  boy 
Had  just  expired--hw  only  joy ! 
Although  the  sisht  with  anguish  tore  him, 
Bade  place  his  dear  remains  before  him. 
He  seized  his  brush,  his  colors  spread  ; 
And — **  Oh !  my  child,  accept,*' — he  said, 
"  ('Tis  all  that  I  can  now  bestow,) 
This  tribute  of  a  father's  woe  !" 
Then,  faithful  to  the  twofold  part, 
Both  of  his  feelings  and  his  art, 
He  closed  his  eyes  with  tender  care, 
And  form'd  at  once  a  fellow  pair. 
His  brow  with  amber  locks  beset, 
And  lips  he  drew  not  livid  yet, 
And  shaded  all  that  he  had  done 
To  a  just  image  of  his  son. 

Thus  far  is  welL     But  view  again 
The  cause  of  thy  paternal  pain ! 
Thy  melancholy  task  fulfil ! 
It  needs  the  last,  last  touches  still. 
Again  his  pencil's  powers  he  tries, 
For  on  bis  lips  a  smile  he  spies : 
And  still  his  check  un  faded  shows 
The  deepest  damask  of  the  rose. 
Then,  heedful  to  the  finished  whole, 
With  fondest  eagerness  he  stole, 
Till  scarce  himself  distmctly  kne^ 
The  cherub  copied  from  the  true. 
Now,  painter  cease  !    Thy  task  is  done. 
Long  lives  this  imaj^e  of  thy  son ; 
Nor  short-lived  shall  thy  glory  prove 
Or  of  thy  labor  or  thy  love. 


THE  MAZE. 

Prom  right  to  left,  and  to  and  (W>, 

Caught  m  a  labyrinth  you  go, 

And  turn,  and  turn,  and  turn  again, 

To  solve  the  mystery,  but  in  vain  ; 

Stand  atill,  and  breathe,  and  take  lirom  me 

A  clue,  that  soon  shall  set  you  free ! 

Not  Ariadne,  if  you  met  her. 

Herself  could  serve  you  with  a  better. 

You  enter'd  easily — find  where — 

And  make  with  ease  your  exit  there  ! 


NO  SORROW  PECULIAR  TO  THE  SUF- 
FERER. 

The  lover,  in  melodious  verse*. 
His  singular  distress  rehearses; 
Still  closing  with  a  mefbl  cry, 
"  Was  ever  such  a  wretch  as  I  !** 
Yes!  thousands  have  endured  befine 
All  thy  distress ;  some,  haply  more. 
Unnumber'd  Corydons  complain. 
And  Strephons,  of  the  like  disdaia ; 
And  if  thy  Chloe  be  of  steel. 
Too  deaf  to  hear,  too  hard  to  feel ; 
Not  her  alone  that  censure  fits, 
Nor  thou  alone  hast  lost  thy  wits. 


THE  SNAIL. 

To  grass,  or  leaf  or  fruit,  or  wall, 
The  snail  sticks  close,  nor  fears  to  &B, 
As  if  he  grew  there,  house  and  all 

Together. 

Within  that  house  secure  he  hides, 
When  danger  imminent  betides 
Of  storm,  or  other  harm  besides 

Of  weather. 

Give  but  his  horns  the  slightest  touch. 
His  self-collecting  power  is  such. 
He  shrinks  into  his  house  with  much 

Displeasure, 

Where'er  he  dwells,  he  dwells  alone, 
Except  himself  has  chatties  none, 
Well  satisfied  to  be  his  own 

Whole 


Thus,  hermitrlike,  his  fife  he  leads. 
Nor  partner  of  his  banquet  needs, 
And  if  he  meets  one,  only  feeds 

The  faster. 

Who  seeks  him  must  be  worse  than  bUnd 
(He  and  his  house  are  so  combined,) 
If.  finding  it,  he  fails  to  find 

Its  master. 


THE  CANTAB. 

With  two  spurs  or  one,  and  no  great  mattar 
which,  (switek. 

Boots  bought,  or  boots  borrowed,  a  whip  or  a 
Five  shillings  or  less  for  the  hire  of  his  beasl. 
Paid  part  into  hand  ; — you  must  wait  for  the  mL 
Thus  equipt,  Academicus  climbs  up  his  horse. 
And  out  they  both  sally  for  better  or  worse ; 
His  heart  void  of  fear,  and  as  light  as  a  feather; 
And  in  violent  haste  to  go  not  knowing  whiiher. 
Through  the  fields  and  the  towns ;    (9e«  *)  be 
scampers  along :  [young. 

And  is  look'd  at  and  laugh'd  at  by  old  and  by 
Till,  at  length  overspent,  and  his  sides  ameard 

with  blood, 
Down  tumbles  hU  horse,  man  and  all  in  the  mad 
In  a  wagon  or  chaise,  shall  he  finish  his  roale  ' 
Oh  !  scandalous  fate !  he  must  do  it  on  foot 

Young  gentlemen,  hear !— I  am  older  than /sot 
The  advice  that  I  give  I  have  proved  to  be  tnte, 
Wherever  your  journey  may  be.  never  doubt  il. 
The  faster  you  ride,  you're  the  longer  abooi  iL 
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A  Spartan,  his  companion  slain, 

Alone  from  battle  fled  ; 
His  mother,  kindling  with  disdain 

That  she  had  borne  him,  struck  him  dead ; 
For  courage,  and  not  birth  alone, 
In  Sparta,  testifies  a  son  ! 

ON  THE  SAME  BY  PALLADAS. 

A  Spartan  'scaping  from  the  fight, 

His  mother  met  him  in  his  flight, 

Upheld  a  falchion  to  his  breast, 

And  thus  the  fugitive  ad dress'd : 

"  Thou  canst  hut  live  to  blot  with  shame 

Indelible  thy  mother's  name. 

While  every  breath  that  thou  shalt  draw 

Offends  against  thy  country's  law  j 

But  if  thou  perish  by  this  bund. 

Myself  indeed,  throughout  the  land, 

To  my  dishonor,  shall  be  known 

The  mother  still  of  such  a  ^^n ; 

But  Sparta  will  be  safe  and  free 

And  tliat  shall  serve  to  comfort  me." 

AN  EPITAPH. 

My  name — my  country — what  are  they  to  thee  ! 
What,  whether  base  or  proud  my  pedigree  1 
Perhaps  I  far  surpass'd  all  other  men — 
Perhaps  I  fell  below  them  all — what  then  1 
Suffice  it,  stranjjcr !  that  thou  seest  a  tomb — 
Thou  know'st  its  use — it  hides — no  matter  whom. 

ANOTHER. 

Take  to  thy  bosom,  gentle  earth,  a  swain 
With  much  hard  labor  in  thy  service  worn ! 
He  set  the  vines  that  clothe  yon  aaiple  plain. 
And  he  4hese  olives  that  the  vale  adorn. 
He  fiird  with  grain  the  glebe;  the  rills  he  led 
Through  this  green  herbage,  and  those  fruitful 

bowers ; 
Thou,  therefore,  earth !  lie  lightly  on  his  head. 
His  boary  bead,  and  deck  his  grave  with  flowers. 

ANOTHER. 

Painter,  this  likeness  is  too  strong, 
And  we  shall  mourn  the  dead  too  long. 

ANOTHER. 

At  threescore  winters*  end  I  died 
A  cheerless  being  sole  and  sad ; 
The  nuptial  knot  I  never  tied. 
And  wish  my  father  never  had. 

BY  CALLIMACHUS. 

At  mom  we  placed  on  his  funeral  hier 
Voong  Melanippufl ;  and,  at  eventide, 


Unable  to  sustain  a  loss  so  dear, 
By  her  own  hand  his  blooming  sister  died. 
Thus  Aristippus  mourn'd  his  noble  race, 
Annihilated  by  a  double  blow,  [brace, 

Nor  son  could   hope  nor  daughter  more  to 
And  all  Gyrene  sadden'd  at  his  woe. 

ON  MILTIADES. 

MiLTiADKs !  thy  valor  best 
(Although  in  every  region  known) 
The  men  of  Persia  can  attest, 
Taught  by  thyself  at  Marathon. 

ON  AN  INFANT. 

Bewail  not  much,  my  parents !  me,  the  prej 
Of  ruthless  Ades,  and  sepulchred  here. 
An  infant,  in  my  fif\h  scarce  finished  year, 
He  found  all  sportive  innocent,  and  gay, 
Your  young  Cullimachus ;  and  if  I  knew 
Not  many  joys,  my  griefs  were  also  few. 

BY  HERACLIDES. 

In  Cnidus  bom,  the  consort  I  became 
Of  Euphron.     Aretimias  was  my  name. 
His  bed  1  shared,  nor  proved  a  barren  bride, 
But  bore  two  children  at  a  birth,  and  died. 
One  child  1  leave  to  solace  and  uphold 
Euphron  hereatler,  when  infirm  and  old. 
And  one  for  his  remembrance'  sake,  I  bear 
To  Pluto's  realm,  till  he  shall  join  me  there. 

ON  THE  REED. 

I  WAS  of  late  a  barren  plant, 
Useless,  ini$ignificant. 
Nor  fii  nor  crape,  nor  apple  bore, 
A  native  of  tne  marshy  shore  ; 
But.  gather'd  for  poetic  use. 
And  plunged  into  a  sable  juice, 
Of  which  my  modicum  I  sip 
With  narrow  mouth  and  slender  lip, 
At  once,  although  by  nature  dumb, 
All  eloquent  I  have  become. 
And  speak  with  fluency  untired. 
As  if  by  Phcebua'  self  inspired. 

TO  HEALTH. 

Eldest  bom  of  powers  divine! 
Bless'd  Hygeia !  be  it  mine 
To  enjoy  what  thou  canst  gire, 
And  henceforth  with  thee  to  live : 
For  in  power  if  pleasure  be, 
Wealth  or  numerous  progeny, 
Or  in  amorous  embrace, 
Where  no  spy  infests  the  place ; 
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Or  in  aaght  that  HeaTen  bestow* 
To  alleviate  human  woes. 
When  the  wearied  heart  despairs 
Of  a  respite  from  its  cares ; 
These  and  every  true  delight 
Flourish  only  in  thy  sivht ; 
And  the  sister  graces  three 
Owe.  themselves  their  youth  to  thee 
Without  whom  we  may  possess 
Much,  but  never  happiness. 

ON  INVALIDS. 

Par  happier  are  the  dead,  methinks,  than  they 
Who  look  for  death,  and  fear  it  every  day. 

ON  THE  ASTROLOGERS. 

Tbe  astrologers  did  all  alike  presage 
My  uncle  s  dying  in  extreme  old  age  ; 
One  only  disagreed.     But  he  was  wise, 
And  spoke  not  till  he  heard  the  funeral  cries. 

ON  AN  OLD  WOMAN. 

Mtcilla  dyes  her  locks,  'tis  said : 

But  'lis  a  foul  aspersion ; 
She  buys  them  black ;  they  therefore  need 

No  subsequent  immeroion. 

ON  FLATTERERS. 

No  mischief  worthier  of  our  fear 

In  nature  can  be  found 
Than  friendship,  in  osteni  sincere, 

But  hollow  and  unsound. 
For  luU'd  into  a  dangerous  dream 

We  close  infold  a  I'oe, 
Who  strikes,  when  most  secure  we  seem, 

The  inevitable  blow. 

ON  A  TRUE  FRIEND. 

Hast  thou  a  friend  7  thou  hast  indeed 

A  rich  and  large  supply, 
Treasure  to  serve  your  every  need, 

Well  managed,  till  you  die. 

ON  THE  SWALLOW. 

Attic  maid  !  with  honey  fed. 

Bear  St  thou  to  thy  callow  brood 

Yonder  locust  from  the  mead, 
Destined  their  delicious  food  1 

Ye  have  kindred  voices  clear, 

Ye  alike  unfold  the  wing, 
Migrate  hither,  sojourn  here, 

Both  attendant  on  the  spring  ! 

Ah,  for  pity  drop  the  prize  ; 

Let  it  not  with  truth  be  said 
That  n  songster  gasps  and  dies, 

That  a  songster  may  be  fed. 

ON  LATE  ACQUIRED  WEALTH. 

Poor  in  my  youth,  and  in  life's  later  scenes 
Rich  to  no  end   I  curse  my  natal  hour, 

Who  nouirht  enjoy  d  while  young,  denied  the 
means;  [power. 

And  nought  when  old  enjoy 'd,  denied  the  I 


ON  A  BATH,  BY  PLATO. 

Did  Cytherea  to  the  skies 

From  this  pellucid  lymph  arise  1 

Or  was  it  Cytherea  s  touch, 

When  bathing  here,  that  made  it  socli  t 

ON  A  FOWLER,  BY  ISIDORUS. 

With  seeds  and  birdlime,  from  the  desert  air, 
Eumelus  gathefd  free,  though  scanty  fare. 
No  lordly  patron  s  hand  he  deign  d  to  kiai 
Nor  luxury  knew  save  Uberty,  nor  hiam. 
Thrice  thirty  years  he  lived,  and  to  his  heat 
His  seeds  bequeathed,  his  birdlime,  and  his 

ON  NIOBE. 

Charon  !  receive  a  family  on  board, 
Itself  sufllicient  for  thy  crazjr  yawl, 

Apollo  anti  Diana,  for  a  word 
By  me  too  proudly  spoken,  slew  os  alL 

ON  A  GOOD  MAN. 

Traveller,  regret  not  me;  for  thou  shall  find 

Just  cause  of  sorrow  none  in  my  decease, 
Who,  dying,  children's  children  led  behind, 

And  with  one  wife  Uved  many  a  year  in  peace : 
Three  virtuous  youths  espoused  my  daugfateis 
three. 

And  oft  their  infants  in  my  bosom  lay, 
Nor  saw  I  one  of  all  derived  from  me, 

Touch'd  with  disease,  or  torn  by  death  aws^. 
Their  duteous  hands  my  Aioeral  ntes  bestow 'd^ 

And  me,  by  blameless  manners  fitted  well 
To  seek  it,  sent  to  the  serene  abode 

Where  shades  of  pious  men  forever  dwcU. 

ON  A  MISER. 

Thf.t  call  thee  rich — I  deem  thee  poor. 
Since,  if  thou  darest  not  use  thy  store. 
But  savest  it  only  for  thine  heirs. 
The  treasure  is  not  thine,  but  theirs. 

ANOTHER, 

A  MTSF.R  traversing  his  house, 

Espied,  unusual  there,  a  mouse. 

And  thus  tiis  uninvited  guest 

Briskly  inquisitive  address'd : 

"  Tell  me.  my  dear,  to  what  cause  is  it 

I  owe  this  unexpected  visit  ?" 

The  mouse  her  host  obUquely  e3red, 

And,  smiling,  pleasantly  replied: 

"  Fear  not,  good  fellow,  for  your  hoard! 

I  come  to  lodge,  and  not  to  board." 

ANOTHER. 

Art  thou  some  individual  of  a  kind 
Long-lived  by  nature  as  the  rook  or  hind  1 
Heap  treasure,  then,  for  if  thy  need  be  sucii^ 
Thou  hast  excuse,  and  scarce  canst  heap  too 
much.  [breot 

But  man  thou  seem'st  clear  therefore  from  tbj 
Thii*  lust  of  treasure — folly  at  the  best ' 
For  why  shouMst  thou  go  wasted  to  the  tomb, 
To  fatten  with  thy  spoils  thou  know'st  not  wfaott  t 
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ON  FEMALE  INCONSTANCY. 

Rich,  thoa  hadst  mnny  lovers— poor,  hast  none, 
So  surf  ly  want  extinguishes  tne  flame, 

And  she  who  call'd  thee  once  her  pretty  one, 
And  her  Adonis,  now  inquires  toy  name. 

Where  wast  thou  horn,  Socicrates  and  where, 
In  what  strange  country  can  thy  parents  Hve, 

Who  seem'st,  by  thy  complaints,  not  yt* t  aware 
That  want's  a  crime  no  woman  can  forgive  1 

ON  THE  GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy  songster,  perch'd  above, 
On  the  summit  of  the  grove, 
Whom  a  dewdrop  cheers  to  sing 
With  the  freedom  of  a  king, 
From  thy  perch  survey  the  fields 
Where  prolific  nature  yields 
Nought  that  wdlingly  as  she, 
Man  surrenders  not  to  thee. 
For  hostility  or  hate 
None  thy  pleasures  can  create. 
Thee  it  satisfies  to  sing 
Sweetly  the  return  of  spring. 
Herald  of  the  genial  hours, 
Harmincf  neither  herbs  nor  flowers. 
Therefore  man  thy  voice  attends 
Otatlly — thou  and  he  are  friends; 
Nor  thy  never-ceasing  strains, 
Phcebus  or  the  muse  disdains 
As  too  simple  or  too  lonv. 
For  themselves  inspire  iTie  song. 
Earth-born,  bloodless,  undec. tying. 
Ever  singing  sporting  playing 
What  has  nature  else  to  show 
Godlike  in  its  kind  as  thou  1 

ON  HERMOCRATIA. 

Hermocratia  named— save  only  one — 
Twice  fiiteen  births  I  bore,  and  buried  none; 
For  neither  Phoebus  pierced  my  thriving  joys, 
Nor  Diun— she  my  girls,  or  he  my  boys. 
But  Dian  rather  when  my  daughters  lay 
In  parturition,  chased  their  pfinijs  away. 
And  all  my  sons  by  Phcebus'  bounty  shared 
A  vij^orous  youth,  by  sickness  unimpaired. 
O  Niobe  !  lar  leHs  prolific !  see 
Thy  boast  against  Latona  shamed  by  me  I 

FROM  MENANDER. 


Fond  youth  !  who  dream'st  that  hoarded  gold 

Is  neediul  not  alone  to  piiy 
For  all  tliy  various  iteuis  sold, 

To  serve  the  wants  of  every  day ; 

Bread  vinegar  and  oil.  and  meat. 
For  savory  viands  season 'd  high  ; 

But  somewhat  more  important  yet — 
I  tell  thee  what  it  cannot  buy. 

No  treasure  hadst  thou  more  amass'd 
Than  lame  to  Tantalus  afsign'd. 

Would  save  thee  from  a  tomb  ut  last, 
But  thou  must  leave  it  all  beiund. 

I  give  thee,  therefore,  counsel  wise; 

Cunfitle  not  vainly  in  thy  «tore, 
Howeve.r  bim** — nmeh  bss  jb-spise 

Others  comparatively  poor ; 


But  in  thy  more  exalted  state 

A  just  and  equal  temper  show 
That  all  who  see  thee  nch  and  great, 

May  deem  thee  worthy  to  be  so. 

ON  PALLAS   BATHING,  FROM  A  HYMN 
OF  CALLIMACHUS. 

Nor  oils  of  balmy  scent  produce, 
Nor  mirror  for  Minerva's  use. 
Ye  nymphs  who  lave  her  ;  she.  array'd 
In  genuine  beauty,  scorns  their  aid. 
Not  even  when  they  left  the  skies, 
To  seek  on  Ida's  head  the  prize 
From  Paris'  hand,  did  Juno  deign, 
Or  Pallas  in  the  crystal  plain 
Of  Simois'  stream  her  locks  to  trace, 
Or  in  the  mirror's  polished  face. 
Though  Venus  oft  with  anxious  care 
Adjusted  twice  a  single  hair. 

TO  DEMOSTHENES. 

It  flatters  and  deceives  th^  view, 
This  mirror  of  ill-polish  d  ore ; 

For,  were  it  just.  an«l  told  thee  true. 
Thou  wouldst  consult  it  nc^er  more. 

ON  A  SIMILAR  CHARACTER. 

You  give  your  cheeks  a  rosy  stain. 

With  washes  dye  your  hair; 
But  paint  and  washes  both  are  vain 

To  give  a  youthful  air. 

Those  wrinkles  mock  your  daily  toil. 

No  labor  will  efface  'em. 
You  wear  a  mask  of  smoothest  oil, 

Yet  still  with  ease  we  trace  'em. 

An  art  so  fruitless  then  forsake, 
Which  though  you  much  excel  in, 

You  never  can  contrive  to  make 
Old  Hecuba  young  Helen. 

ON  AN  UGLY  FELLOW. 

Bkwark  my  friend  !  of  crystal  brook. 
Or  t'ountain   lest  that  hideous  hook, 

Thy  nose,  thou  chance  to  see; 
Narcissus'  fate  would  then  be  thine, 
And  selt-detested  thou  wouldst  pine, 

As  selfenamour'd  he. 


ON  A  BATTERED  BEAUTY. 

Hair,  wax  rouge,  honey,  teeth  you  buy, 

A  multifarious  store ! 
A  mask  at  once  would  all  supply 

Nor  would  it  cost  you  more. 

ON  A  THIEF. 

Whf.v  Aulus.  the  nocturnal  thief  made  prize 

Of  Hermes   fiwit>-win^'d  envoy  of  the  skies, 

Hermes.  Arcadia's  kin^  the  thief  divine. 

Who  when  an  infnnt  stole  Apollo's  kine. 

And  whom   as  arl»il«T  ami  overseer 

Of  our  eyjnnntic  sports  we  planted  here; 

•'  HfTint  K  "  he  rrir«l    *  you  tn»*«  I  no  new  disaster; 

Olltimes  the  pupil  gws  beyond  the  master." 
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ON  PEDIGREE. 

FROM    EPICHJlRMUS. 

My  mother !  if  thou  love  me,  name  no  more 
My  noble  birth !     Sounding  at  every  breath 
My  noble  birth,  thou  kill'st  me.     Thither  fly, 
As  to  their  only  refuge,  all  from  whom 
Nature  withholds  aligood  besides ;  they  boast 
Their  noble  birth,  conduct  us  to  the  tombs 
Of  their  forefathers,  and   from  age  to  age 
Ascending,  trumpet  their  illustrious  race : 
But  whom  hast  thou  beheld,  or  canst  thou  name, 
Derived  from  no  forefathers  1     Such  a  man 
Lives  not;  for  how  could  such  be  bom  at  alii 
And,  if  it  chance  that,  native  of  a  land 
Par  distant,  or  in  infancy  deprived 
Of  all  his  kindred,  one.  who  cannot  trace 
His  origin,  exist,  why  deem  him  sprung 
From  baser  aocestry  than  theirs  who  can  1 
My  mother!  he  whom  nature  at  his  birth 
Endow'd  with  virtuous  qualities,  although 
An  ^hiop  and  a  slave,  is  nobly  bom. 

ON  ENVV. 

Pity,  says  the  Theban  bard, 
From  my  wishes  I  di^ard ; 
Envy,  let  me  rather  be. 
Rather  far,  a  theme  for  thee. 
Pity  to  distress  is  8hown, 
Envy  to  the  great  alone — 
So  the  Theban— But  to  shine 
Less  conspicuous  be  mine  ! 
1  prefer  the  golden  mfan. 
Pomp  and  penury  between  j 
For  alarm  and  peril  wait 
Ever  on  the  lolliest  state 


And  the  lowest  Co  the  end 
Obloquy  and  scorn  attend. 

BY  MOSCHUS. 

I  SLEPT  when  Venus  enter  d :  to  my  bed 
A  Cupid  in  her  beauteous  hand  she  led, 
A  bashful  seeming  boy.  and  thus  she  said : 

"  Shepherd,  receive  my  little  one !     I  bnnc 
An  untaught  love,  whom  thou  must  ttmci  l» 

sing." 
She  said,  and  left  hioL     I,  suspecting  noagltt, 
Many  a  sweet  strain  my  subtle  pu^  taught. 
How  reed  to  reed  Pan  nrat  with  osier  bound. 
How  Pallas  form  d  the  pipe  of  softest  sound. 
How  Hermes  gave  the  lute,  and  how  the  quire 
Of  Phsbus  owe  to  Phcebus'  self  the  lyre.       [be. 
Such  were  my  themes ;  my  themes  nought  heeded 
But  ditties  sang  of  amorous  sort  to  me. 
The  pangs  that  mortals  and  immortals  prore 
From  Venus'  influence  and  the  darts  of  love. 
Thus  was  the  teacher  by  the  pupil  taught ; 
*His  lessons  I  retain'd,  he  mine  forgot. 

BY  PHILEMON. 

Opt  we  enhance  our  ills  by  discontent^ 
And  give  them  bulk  beyond  what  nature 
A  parent  brother,  friend  deceased,  to  cry — 
<-  He's  dead  indeed,  but  he  was  bom  to  die**- 
Such  temperate  grief  is  suited  to  the  site 
And  burden  of  the  loss ;  is  just  and  wise. 
But  to  exclaim.   *  Ah !  wherefore  was  i  boxB, 
Thus  to  be  left  forever  thus  forlorn  ?" 
Who  thus  laments  his  loss  invites  dtstreas, 
And  magnifies  a  woe  that  might  be  less. 
Through  dull  despondence  to  his  lot  resigQ*d, 
And  leaving  reason's  remedy  behind. 


TRMSLATIOxNS  FROM  THE  FABLES  OF  GAY. 


LEPUS  MULTIS  AMICUS. 

LusDS  amicitia  est  uni  nisi  dedita,  ceu  fit, 

Simplice  ni  nexus  foeJere   lusus  amor. 
Incerto  gcnitore  puer,  non  saepe  paterns 

Tutamen  novit,  dcliciasque  dotuus: 
Quique  sibi  fidos  fore  muilos  sperat  amicus 

Mirum  est  huic  misero  si  ferat  ullus  opem. 
Comis  erat.  mitisque,  ct  nolle  et  velle  paratus 

Cum  quovis.  Gaii  more  modoque,  Lepus. 
lile,  quot  in  sylvis  et  quot  sputiantur  in  agris 

Gtuadrnpedes,  norat  concdiare  sibi ; 
Etquisque  innocuo  invit  ^que  lacessere  quenquam 

Labra  tenus  saltem  fidus  amicus  erat. 
Ortum  sub  lucis  dum  pressa  cubilia  linquit, 

Rorantes  herbas.  pabula  sueta  petens, 
Venatorum  audit  clangores  pond  sequentem, 

Fulminenmque  sonum  territus  erro  fugit 
Corda  pavor  pulsat  sursum  sedet.  erigit  aures, 

Respicit,  et  scntit  jam  prope  adesse  necem. 
Utque  canes  fallat  latu  circumvagus,  illuc, 

Unde  abiit,  mird  culliditate  redit  \ 


Viribus  at  fractis  tandem  se  projicit  viitro 

In  media  miserum  semianimemque  vii. 
Vix  ibi  stratus  equi  sonitum  p**dis  audit,  et,  oh  sps 

Quam  Ista  a<lventu  cor  aofitatur  equi ! 
Dorsum  (inquit)   mihi,   chare,    tuum    concede, 
tuoque 

Auxiho  nares  fatlere,  vimque  ranum. 
Me  mens   ut  nosti  pes  prod  it — fidus  amicus 

Fert  quoJcunque,  lubens,   nee  grave  sentil, 
onus. 
Belle,  miselle  lepuscule,  (equus  respondet)  aman 

Omnia  que  tibi  sunt  sunt  et  amara  mihi 
Veram    a^e — sume    animos — multi,  me   pone, 
bonique 

Adveniunt  quorum  sb  cito  salvus  ope. 
Proximus  armenti  dominus  bos  solicitatus 

Aux  ilium  his  verbis  se  dare  posse  negat: 
Qoando    quadruped um,   quot    vivunt,    naBai 
amicum 

Me  nescire  potest  usque  fuisse  tibl 
Libcrtate  squus  qunm  cedit  amicus  amaco, 

Utar,  et  absque  mclu  ne  tibi  displiceami 
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Htnc  me  mandat  amor.    Juxta  istum  messis 
acerrum 

Me  mea,  pre  cunctis  chara,  juvenca  manet ; 
Et  quis  non  ultro  quscunque  negotia  linquit, 

Pureat  ut  domiiise  cum  vocat  ipsa  sum  i 
Nee  me  crudelem  dicas — discedo — sed  hircus, 

Cujus  ope  efTugias  integer,  hircus  adest. 
Pebrcui  (ait  hircusj  babes.    Heu,  sicca  at  lamina 
languent ! 

Utque  caput,  collo  deficiente,  jacet ! 
Hirsutum  mibi  ter^um ;  et  forsan  Isserit  sgrum, 

Vellere  eris  mehus  Ailtus,  ovisque  venit. 
Me  mihi  fecit  onus  natura,  ovis  inquit,  anhelans 

Sustineo  lans  pondera  tanta  mece  ; 
Me  nee  velocem  nee  fortem  jucto,  solentque 

Nos  etiam  snvi  dilacerare  canes. 
TJltimus  accedtt  vitulus,  vitulumque  precatur, 

Ut  periturum  alias  oryus  eripiut. 
Remne  ergo  respondet  vitulus,  suscepero  tantam, 

Non  depulsus  adhuc  ubere,  nutus  heri  ? 
Te,  quern  maturi  canibus  vaiidique  rclinquunt, 

Incolumem  potero  redd  ere  parvus  ego  I 
PrKterea  tollens  quem  illi  aversantur  amicb 

Forte  parum  videar  cunsuluisse  meis. 
Ignoscas  oro.     Pidissima  dissociantur 

Cord  A,  et  tale  tibi  sat  liquet  esse  meum. 
Ecce   autem  ad  calces  canis  est!    te  quanta 
perempto 

Tristitia  est  nobis  ingruitura ! — Vale ! 

AVARUS  ET  PLUTUS. 

ICTA  fenestra  Euri  flatu  stridebat,  avarus 

Ex  somno  trepidus  surgit  opumque  memor. 
Lata  silenter  humi  ponit  vestigia,  quemque 

Respicit  ad  sonitum,  respicicnsque  trcmit ; 
Angustissima  quieque  foramina  lampade  visit, 

Ad  vectes  obices,  fertque  refertque  ma  num. 
Dein  reserat  crebris  junctum  compagibus  arcam 

Exultiinsque  omnes  conspicit  intus  opes. 
Sed  tandem  luriis  ultricibua  actus  ob  artes 

Queis  sua  res  tenuis  creverat  in  cumulum. 
Contortis   manibus    nunc    stat,    nunc    pectora 
pulsans 

Auruiu  execratur,  perniciemque  vocat ; 
O  mihi,  ait  raisero  mens  quain  tranquilla  fuisset, 

Hoc  celasset  adhuc  si  modo  terra  malum ! 


Nunc  autem  virtus  ipsa  e^  venalia ;  et  aurum 

Quid  contra  vitii  tormina  ssva  valet  7 
O inimicu  u  aurum  ?  O  homini  infestissima pestis; 

Cui  ddtur  iilecebras  vincere  posse  tuas  1 
Aurum  homines  suasit  contemnere  quicquid  hon- 
estum  est, 

Et  praeter  nomen  nil  retinere  boni. 
Aurum  cuncta  mali  per  terras  semina  sparsit ; 

Aurum  nocturnis  luribus  arma  dedit. 
Bella  docet  fortes,  timidosque  ad  pessima  ducit, 

FcBdifragas  artes.  multiplicesque  dotos, 
Nee  vitii  quicquam  est.  quod  non  inveneris  ortum 

Ex  malesuadi  auri  sacrilegaque  fame. 
Dixit,  et  ingemuit ;  Piutusque  suum  sibi  numen 

Ante  oculos  irl  fervidus  ipse  stetit. 
Arcam  clausit  avarus,  et  ora  borrentiu  ru^is 

Ostendens  ;  tremulum  sic  Deus  increpuit. 
Questibus  his  raucis  mihi  cur,  slulle,  obslrepis 
auresl 

Ista  tui  similis  tristia  quisque  canit. 
Commaculavi  egone  humanum  genus,  improbe  1 
Culpa, 

Dam  rapis,  et  capias  omnia,  culpa  tua  est. 
Mene  execrandum  censes,  quia  tam  pretiosa 

Criminibus  fiunt  perniciosa  tuis  1 
Yirtutis  specie,  pulchro  ceu  pallio  amictus 

Quisque  catus  nebulu  sordida  facta  tt-^it. 
Atque  suis  manibus  cotnmissa  potentia,  durum 

Et  dirum  subito  vergit  ad  imperium. 
Hinc.  nimium  du'u  latro  aurum  detrudlt  in  arcam. 

Idem  aurum  latet  in  pectore  pestis  edax. 
Nutrit  avaritiam  et  fastum  suspendere  adunco 

Suadet  naso  inopes  et  vitium  omne  docet. 
Auri  et  iarga  probo  si  copia  contigit  instar 

Roris  dilapsi  ex  asthere  cuncta  beat : 
Tum,  quasi  numen  incsset,  alit,  fovet,  educat 
orbos, 

Et  viduas  lacrymis  ora  rigare  vetat. 
Quo  sua  crimina  jure  auro  derivet  avarus, 

Aurum  unims  pretium  qui  cupit  atque  capiti 
Leire  pari  giadiuui  incuset  sicarius  atrox 

Cieso  horaine,  et  ferrum  judicet  esse  reum. 

PAPILIO  ET  LIMAX. 

Qui  Bubito  ex  imis  rerum  in  fastigia  surgit, 
Nativas  sordes,  quicquid  agatur,  oleL 
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ON  ONE  IGXORANT  AND  ARROGANT. 

Thou  mayst  of  double  ignorance  boast, 
Who  know*8t  not  that  thou  nothing  know'st. 

PRUDENT  SIMPLICITY. 

That  thou  mayst  injure  no  man.  dove-like  be, 
And  serpent-like,  that  none  may  injure  thee ! 

SUNSET  AND  SUNRISE. 

CoNTBMPLATE  when  the  sun  declines, 
Thy  death  with  deep  reflection  ! 

And  when  again  he  rising  shines, 
The  day  of  resurrection  ! 


TO  A  FRIEND  IN  DISTRESS. 

I  WISH  thy  lot.  now  bad,  still  worse,  my  friend  ; 
For  when  at  worst,  they  say,  things  always  mend. 

RETALIATION. 

Thr  works  of  ancient  banls  divine, 

Aulus,  thou  scorn 'f>t  to  read  ; 
And  should  posterity  read  thine, 

It  would  be  strange  indeed ! 

Whcn  little  more  than  boy  in  age, 
I  deem'd  myself  almost  a  sage: 
But  now  seem  worthier  to  be  styled, 
For  ignorance,  almost  a  child. 
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THE  SALAD   BY  VIRGIL. 

Thb  winter  night  now  well  nigh  worn  away 
The  wakeful  cock  proclaim'd  approaching  day, 
When  Simulus.  poor  tenant  ot'a  farm 
Of  narrowest  limits,  heard  the  shrill  alarm, 
Yawn*d,  stretch'd  his  limbs,  and  anxious  to  pro- 
vide 
Against  the  pangs  of  hunger  unsupplied, 
By  slow  degrees  his  tatter'd  bed  forsook, 
And,  poking  in  the  dark,  explored  the  nook 
Where  embers  slept  with  ashes  heap'd  around, 
And  with  burnt  fingers'  ends  the  treasure  found. 

It  chanced  that  from  a  brand  beneath  his  nose, 
Sure  proof  of  latent  fire  some  smoke  arose ; 
When  trimming  with  a  pin  the  encrusted  tow, 
And  stooping  it  towanls  the  coals  below, 
He  toils  with  cheeks  distended,  to  excite 
The  lingering  flame,  and  gains  at  length  a  light 
With  prudent  heed  he  spreads  his  hand  before 
The  quivering  lamp,  and  opes  his  granary  door. 
Small  was  his  stocK.  but  taken  for  the  day 
A  mtfusured  stint  of  twice  eight  pounds  away, 
With  thene  his  mill  he  seeks.     A  shelf  at  hand, 
Fixd  in  the  wall,  affords  his  lamp  a  stand  : 
Then  baring  both  his  arms — a  sleeveless  coat 
He  girds,  the  rough  exuviae  of  a  coat : 
And  with  a  rubber,  for  that  use  design'd, 
CleansinjT  his  mill  within — begins  to  grind ; 
Each  hand  has  its  employ  ;  laboring  amain. 
This  turns  the  winch,  while  that  supplies  the 

grain. 
The  stone,  revolving  rapidly,  now  glows, 
And  the  bruised  corn  a  mealy  current  flows ; 
While  he  to  make  his  heavy  labor  light, 
Tasks  oi\  his  letl  hand  to  relieve  his  right; 
And  chants  with  rudest  accent  to  beguile 
His  ceaseless  toil,  as  rude  a  strain  the  while. 
And  now.  *  Dame  Cybnle  come  tbrth  !"  he  cries; 
But  Cybale.  still  slumbering  nouoht  replies. 

From  A  Trie  she.  the  swain's  sole  servmg-maid, 
Whose  face  and  form  alike  her  birth  betray  d. 
With  woolly  locks,  lips  tumid,  sable  skin, 
Wide  bosom,  udders  flaccid,  belly  thin. 
Lejxs  slander,  broad  and  most  misshapen  feet, 
Chappd  into  chinks  and  parch'd  with  solar  heat. 
Such  suinmon'd  otl  she  came;  athiscommand 
Fresh  fuel  heap'd   the  sleeping  embers  fann'd. 
And  mad*'  in  haste  her  simmiring  skillft  steam, 
Replenish'd  newly  from  the  neighboring  stream. 

The  lilior?*  oC  the  mill  perrormd   a  sieve 
The  minul'-d  flour  and  bran  must  next  receive. 
Which  tiihak*'n  o  I  siioots  Ceres  through  refined, 
And  better  drcss'd.  her  husks  all  letl  behind. 


This  done,  at  once  bis  fbtnre  plain  repu/t 
Unleaven'd  on  a  shaven  board  he  ca^. 
With  tepid  lymph  first  largely  soak'd  it  «n. 
Then  gathered  it  with  both  hands  to  a  bait 
And  spreading  it  again  with  both  hands  wide. 
With  sprinkled  salt  the  stiflfen'd  mass  supplied ; 
At  length  the  stabbom  sobstance.  duly  wrou^itt. 
Takes  from  his  palms  impressed  the  aXiape  il 

ought. 
Becomes  an  orb — and  quarter'd  into  shares, 
The  faithful  mark  of  just  division  bears. 
Last,  on  his  hearth  it  finds  convenient  spacc» 
For  Cybale  before  had  swept  the  place. 
And  there,  with  tiles  and  embers  overspread. 
She  leaves  it — reeking  in  its  sultiy  bed. 

Nor  Simulus  while  Vulcan  thus  alone 
His  part  perform'd,  proves  heedless  of  his  own. 
But  sedulous,  not  merely  to  subdue 
Hb  hunger,  but  to  please  his  palate  too. 
Prepares  more  savory  food.     His  chimney  ode 
Could  boast  no  gammon,  sahed  well  and  dried 
And  hook'd  behind  him  ;  but  sufllicirnt  store 
Of  bundled  anise  and  a  cheese  it  bore ;    [strxiBf 
A  broad  round  cheese,  which,  through  its  ccntic 
With  a  tough  broom  twig  in  the  corner  bung; 
The  prudent  hero  therefore,  with  addr^ 
And  quick  despatch,  now  seeks  another  mess. 

Close  to  his  cottage  lay  a  garden  ground, 
With  reeds  and  osieis  sparely  girt  around  ; 
Small  was  the  spot,  btti  liberalto  produce. 
Nor  wanted  aught  to  serve  a  peasant's  use ; 
And  sometimes    e'en  the    rich  would   borrow 

thence. 
Although  its  tillage  was  its  sole  expense. 
For  ofl  as  from  his  toils  abroad  he  ceased. 
Home-bound  by  weather  or  some  stated  feast, 
His  debt  of  culture  here  he  duly  paid. 
And  only  lell  the  plough  to  wield  the  spade. 
He  knew  to  give  each  plant  the  soil  it  neeils. 
To  drill  the  ground  and  cover  close  the  se^'ds; 
And  could  with  ease  compel  the  wanton  rill 
To  turn  and  wind  obedient  to  his  wilL        [beet. 
There  flourish'd  star- wort  and  the  branching 
The  sorrel  acid,  and  the  mallow  sweet 
The  skirret.  and  the  leek's  aspiring  kind. 
The  noxious  poppy — quencher  of  the  mindt 
Salubrious  sequel  of  a  sumptuous  bonnl 
The  lettuce  and  the  long  huge-btllie<l  ffooid; 
But  these  (for  none  his  appetite  conlroUd 
V\iih  stricter  sway)  the  thrirty  rustic  sold  ; 
With  broom  twigs  neatly  bound  each  kind  apait, 
He  bore  them  evpr  to  the  public  mart; 
VN  hence  laden  ^ill   but  with  a  lighlrr  load 
Of  cash  well  eam'd,  be  took  his  liomewanl  nMu^ 
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Expending  seldom,  ere  he  quitted  Rome, 
His  gains  m  flesh  meat  for  a  feast  at  home. 
There,  at  no  co:st  on  onioos  rank  and  red, 
Or  the  curl'd  endive's  bitter  leaf  he  fed  : 
On  scallions  sUced  or,  with  a  sensual  gust, 
On  rockets — foul  provocatives  of  lust ! 
Nor  ever  shunned  with  smarting  cums  to  press 
Nasturtium — pungent  face-distorting  mess ! 

Some  such  regale  now  also  in  his  thought, 
With  hasty  steps  his  garden  ground  he  sought; 
There  delving  with  his  hands  he  first  dispTaced 
Four  plants  of  garlick,  large,  and  rooted  fast ; 
The  tender  tops  of  parsley  next  he  culls. 
Then  the  ol<l  rue  bush  shudders  as  he  pulls ; 
And  coriander  last  to  these  succeeds,         [seeds. 
That  hangs  on  slightest  threads  her  trembling 

Placed  near  his  sprightly  fire,  he  now  demands 
The  mortar  at  his  sable  servant's  hands ; 
When,  stripping  all  his  garUck  first,  he  tore 
The  exterior  coats,  and  cast  them  on  the  floor, 
Then  cast  away  with  like  contempt  the  skin, 
Flimsier  concealment  of  the  cloves  within. 
These  scarch'd  and  perfect  found,  he  one  by  one 
Rinsed  and  disposed  within  the  hollow  stone. 
Salt  added,  anu  a  lump  of  salted  cheese, 
With  his  injected  herbs  he  cover'd  these, 
And,  tucking  with  his  \e(t  his  tunic  tight. 
And  seizing  fast  the  pestle  with  his  right, 
The  garlick  bruising  first  he  soon  express'd, 
And  mixed  the  various  juices  of  the  rest. 
He  grinds  and  by  degrees  his  herbs  below. 
Lost  in  each  other,  their  own  powers  forego, 
And  with  the  cheese  in  compound  to  the  sight 
Nor  wholly  green  appear  nor  wholly  white. 
His  nostrils  oft  the  forceful  fume  resent, 
He  cursed  full  oft  his  dinner  for  its  scent ; 
Or,  with  wry  faces,  wiping  as  he  spoke 
The  trickling  tears,  cried,  "  Vengeance  on  the 

smoke !" 
The  work  proceeds :  not  roughly  turns  he  now 
The  pestle,  but  in  circles  smtiotti  and  slow; 
With  cautious  hand,  that  grudges  what  it  spills, 
Some  drops  of  olive  oil  he  next  instils, 
Then  vinegar  with  caution  scarcely  less, 
And  gathering  to  a  ball  the  medley  mess, 
Last,  with  two  fingers  frugally  applied, 
Sweeps  the  small  remnant  froiU  the  mortar's  side. 
And,  thus  complete  in  figure  and  in  kind. 
Obtains  at  hngth  the  salad  he  design'd. 

And  now  black  Cybale  before  him  stands. 
The  cake  drawn  newly  glowing  in  her  hands, 
He  glads  receives  it,  cnasing  far  away 
All  fears  of  famine  for  the  passing  day; 
His  legs  enclosed  in  buskins  and  his  head 
In  its  tough  casque  of  leather,  forth  he  led 
And  yoked  his  steers  a  dull  obedient  pair. 
Then   drove   afield,   and   plunged  the  pointed 
share. 
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Thus  Italy  was  moved — nor  did  the  chief 
iEneas  in  his  mind  IrwM  tumult  i'vel. 
On  evrry  side  his  anxious  thought  he  turns, 
Restless  unfix'd.  not  knowing  whirh  to  choose. 
And  as  a  cistern  thnt  in  brim  oTItra'*.'* 
Confines  the  crystul  flood  if  chnnce  the  sun 
Smite  on  it,  or  the  moon's  resplendent  orb, 


The  quivering  light  now  flashes  on  the  walls, 
Now  leaps  uncertain  to  the  vaulted  roof: 
Such  were  the  wavering  motions  of  his  mind. 
'Twas  night — and  weary  nature  sunk  to  rest. 
The  birds,  the  bleating  flocks,  were  heard   no 

more. 
At  length,  on  the  cold  ground,  beneath  the  damp 
And  dewy  vault  fast  by  the  river's  brink. 
The  father  o  f  his  country  sought  repose. 
When  lo !  among  the  spreading  pophir  boughs. 
Forth  from  his  pleasant  stream,  propitious  rose 
The  god  of  Tiber:  clear  transparent  gauze 
Iniblds   his   loins,   bb   brows   with    reeds   are 

crown'd : 
And  these  his  gracious  words  to  soothe  his  care : 
"  Heaven-born,  who  bring'stour  kindred  home 

again, 
Rescued,  and  givest  eternity  to  Tro3r, 
Long  have  Laurentum  and  the  Latian  plains 
Expected  thee  ;  behold  thy  fix'd  abode. 
Fear  not  the  threats  of  war,  the  storm  is  past, 
The  gods  appeased.     For  proof  that  what  thou 

hear  st 
Is  no  vain  forgery  or  delusive  dream, 
Beneath  the  grove  that  borders  my  green  bank, 
A  milk-white  swine,  with  thirty  milk-white  young, 
Shall  greet  thy  wondering  eyes.     Mark  well  the 

place ; 
For  'tis  thy  place  of  rest,  there  end  thy  toils: 
There  twice  ten  years  elapsed,  fair  Alba's  walls 
Shall  rise,  fair  Alba   by  Ascanius'  hand. 
Thus  shall  it  be — now  listen,  while  1  teach 
The  means  to  accomplish  these  events  at  hand. 
The  Arcadians  here,  a  race  from  Pallas  sprung. 
Following  Evander's  standard  and  hb  fate, 
High  on  these  mountains,  a  well  chosen  spot, 
Have  built  a  city,  for  their  grandsire's  sake 
Named  Pallanteum.    These  perpetual  war 
Wage  with  the  Latians:  ioin  d  in  faitutul  league 
And  arms  confederate,  add  them  to  your  camp. 
Myself  between  my  winding  banks  will  speed 
Your  well  oar'd  barks  to  stem  the  opposing  tide. 
Rise  goddess  born,  arise  ;  and  with  the  first 
Declining  stars  seek  Juno  in  thy  prayer. 
And  vanquish  all  her  wrath  with  suppliant  vows. 
When  conquest  crowns  thee,  then  remember  me. 
I  am  the  Tiber,  whose  caerulean  stream 
Heaven  favors ;  I  with  copious  flood  divide 
These  grassy  banks  and  cleave  the  fruittul  meads. 
My  mansion,  thb — and  lofty  cities  crown 
My  fountain  head." — He  spoke  and  sought  the 

deep. 
And  plunged  his  form  beneath  the  closing  flood. 
iEneas  at  the  morning  dawn  awoke, 
And,  rising,  with  uplifted  eye  beheld 
The   orient   sun,   then   dipped  his  palms,  and 

scoop'd 
The   brimming  stream,  and  thus  address'd  the 

skies : 
"  Ye  nymphs,  Laurentian  nymphs,  who  feed  the 

source 
Of  many  a  stream,  and  thou,  with  thy  blest  flood, 
O  Tiber,  hear,  accept  me,  and  afl'ord, 
At  length  aflbrd,  a  shelter  from  my  woes. 
Where'er  in  secret  cavern  under  ground 
Thy  waters  sleep  where'er  they  spring  to  light. 
Since  thou  hast  pity  for  a  wretch  like  me, 
My  oflTtirinijs  and  my  vow«  shall  wait  thee  still: 
Great  horn«'d  Fatlur  of  Hesperian  floods, 
Be  gracious  now   and  ratify  thy  won!," 
He  said   and  chiwo  two  g  ilit^ys  from  bis  fleet, 
Fits  them  with  oars,  and  clothes  the  crew  in  amuL 
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TV  =-l£-white  dam,  with  her  uiupotted  brood, 
Laj  tffdch'd  upon  the  bank,  beneath  the  grove. 
Tv'thee.  the  ptniu  Prince  Juno,  to  thee 
DcTotes  them  all  all  on  thine  altar  bleed. 
That  lire- long  night  old  Tiber  smooth 'd  his  flood, 
And  BO  restrain'd  it  that  it  seem'd  to  stand 
llotionleas  as  a  pool,  or  silent  lake, 
That  not  a  billow  might  resist  their  oan. 
With  cheerful  sound  of  exhortation  soon 
Their  voyage  they  begin  ;  the  pitchy  keel 
Sli<les  through  the  gentle  deep  the  quiet  stream 
Admires  the  unwonted  burden  that  it  bears, 
Well  polish 'd  arms,  and  vessels  painted  gay. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  various  trees,  between 
The   umbrageous    branches  of  the   spreading 

groves. 
They  cut  their  liquid  way,  nor  day  nor  night 
They  sUck  their  course,  unwinding  as  they  go 
The  long  meanders  of  the  peaceful  tide. 

The  glowing  sun  was  in  meridian  height. 
When  from  afar  they  saw  the  humble  walls, 
And  the  few  scattered  cottages   which  now 
The  Roman  power  has  equuU'd  with  the  clouds ; 
But  such  was  then  Evander's  scant  domain. 
They  steer  to  shore,  and  hasten  to  the  town. 

It  chanced  the  Arcadian  monarch  on  that  day, 
Beibre  the  walls  beneath  a  shady  grove, 
Was  celebrating  hi^h  in  solemn  feast, 
Alcides  and  his  tutelary  gods. 
Pullas  his  sun  was  there,  and  there  the  chief 
Of  all  his  youth  ;  with  these,  a  worthy  tribe. 
His  poor  but  venerable  senate,  burnt         [blood. 
Sweet  incense,  and  their  altars  smoked   with 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  towering  masts  approach, 
Sliding  between  the  trees,  while  the  crew  rest 
Upon  their  silent  oars,  amazed  they  rose, 
Not  without  fear,  and  all  forsook  the  feast. 
But  Pallas  undismay'd,  his  javelin  seized, 
Rush'd  to  the  bank,  and  from  a  risini;  ground 
Forbade  them  to  disturb  the  sacrt;d  rites. 
"Ye  stranger  youth!     What   prompts  you  to 

explore 
This  untned  way  ?  and  whither  do  ye  steer  ? 
Whence  and  who  are  ye  1     Bring  ye  peace  or 

war?" 
jEneas  from  his  lofty  deck  holds  forth 
The  peaceful  olive  brunch,  and  thus  replies : 
"  Trojan*  and  enemies  to  the  Latian  state, 
Whom  they  with  unprovoked  hostilities     [der — 
Have  driven  away,  thou  seest.  We  seek  Evan- 
Say  this— and  say  beside,  the  Trojan  chiefs 
.Ar»*  CO  nr   nml  »vvk  his  friendship  and  his  aid." 
P.ali;iJ*  with  womler  heard  that  awful  name. 
And    Whosoe'er  thou  art,"  he  cried, "  come  forth : 
Bear  thine  own  tidings  to  ray  father's  ear, 
And  l»e  a  welcome  gu^st  beneath  our  roof 
He  said,  and  prcss'd  the  stranger  to  his  breast: 
Then  led  him  irom  the  nver  to  the  grove, 
Where,  courteous  thus  .Eneas  greete  the  king: 
"  Best  of  the  Grecian  race,  to  whom  I  bow 
(So  wills  my  fortune)  suppUant,  and  stretch  forth 
In  sign  of  amilv  this  peaceful  branch, 
I  fear'd  thee  nci  although  I  knew  thee  well 
A  Grecian  leader  bom  in  Arcady, 
And  kinsman  of  the  Atrida.    Me  myrirtuc, 
That  means  no  wrong  to  thee — the  Oracles, 
Our  kindred  families  allied  of  old, 
And  thy  renown  diffused  through  every  land. 
Have  all  conspired  to  bind  in  friendship  to  thee, 
Anil  Rcnd  me  not  unwillinj  to  thy  shores. 
Dardunus,  author  oC  the  I'rojan  state, 


(So  say  the  Greeks,)  was  fair  Etectrm's  son ; 
Electra  boasted  Atlas  ibr  her  are. 
Whose  shoulders  luvh  sustain  the  etbeicaJ 
Your  sire  is  Htrcury,  wtuMU  Maia  bore;. 
Sweet  Maia  on  Cylene  s  huary  lop. 
Her  if  we  credit  au^ht  tradition  okl. 
Atlas  of  yore,  the  self-same  Atlas  claim'd 
His  daughter.     Thus  united  close  in  bkaod. 
Thy  race  and  ours  one  common  sire  coaftssL 
With  these  credentials  trauoht  I  would  not 
Ambassadors  with  artful  phrase  to  sound 
And  win  thee  by  degrees — but  came  myself — 
He,  therefore,  me  thou  seest ;  my  lite  the 
'Tis  I,  ..Eneas,  who  implore  thine  aid. 
Should  Daunia  that  now  aims  the  blow  at 
Prevail  to  conquer  us,  nought  then,  they  think. 
V\  ill  hinder,  but  Hesperia  must  be  theirs. 
All  theirs,  from  the  upper  to  the  nelher  sea. 
Take  then  our  friendship,  and  return  as  thine. 
We  too  have  courage,  we  have  noble  niuhls. 
And  youth  well  tried,  and  exercised  in  arms.'* 

Thus  spoke  .Eneas. — He  with  fix'd  rcpanl 
Survey'd  him  speaking  features,  form.  An*i 
Then  briefly  thus — -  Thou  noblest  of  tkj 
How  gladly  do  I  take  thee  to  my  heart.  ' 
How  gladly  thus  confess  thee  for  a  frirnd  * 
In  thee  I  trace  Ancaises;  his  thy  speeeh. 
Thy  voice,  thy  countenance.  For  I  well 
Many  a  day  since,  when  Priam  journey 'd  6>nk 
To  Salamis.  to  see  the  lanil  where  dwcit 
Hesione.  his  sister,  he  push'd  on 
Ken  to  Arcadia's  frozen  bounds.     'Twvs  then 
The  bloom  of  youth  was  glowing  on  my  ch«ek ; 
Much  I  admired  the  Trojan  chieut  and'  moc^ 
Their  king  the  son  of  great  Laomedon, 
But  most  AfM^hises,  towering  o'er  them  alL 
A  youthful  longing  seized  me  to  accost 
The  hero,  and  embrace  him ;  I  drew  near. 
And  gladly  led  him  to  the  walls  of  Pheoras^ 
Departing  he  distintinguis'd  me  with  giilftf 
A  costly  quiver  stored  with  Lycian  daitdt, 
A  robe  inwove  with  gold,  with  gold  imbass'J 
Two  bridles  those  wnich  Pallas  uses  now. 
The  friendly  league  thou  hast  solicited 
I  give  thee,  therefore,  and  lo-morrow  all 
My  chosen  youth  shall  wait  on  your  return. 
Meanwhile,  since  thus  in  friendshrp  ye  are  coowt, 
Rejoice  with  us.  and  join  to  celebrate 
These  annual  rites,  which  may  not  be  delay 'd. 
And  be  at  once  familiar  at  our  board." 

He  said,  and  bade  replice  the  feast  remored j 
Himself  upon  a  grassy  bank  disposed 
The  crew  ;  but  for  .Eneas  order  d  forth 
\  couch  spread  with  a  hon's  tawny  shaf . 
And  bade  him  share  the  honors  ol  his  throne. 
The  appointed  youth  with  glail  alacrity 
Assist  the  laboring  priest  to  load  the  board 
With  roasted  entrails  of  the  slaugbter'd  beeves. 
Well  kneaded  bread  and  mantUng  bowls.     \%  eA 

pleased. 
jEneas  and  the  Trojan  youth  regale 
On  the  huge  length  of  a  well  pastured  chiaev 

Hunger  appeased,  and  tables  all  despatch'd. 
Thus  spake  Evander :  '- Suoerstition  here« 
In  this  old  solemn  liuisting,  has  no  part. 
No,  Trojan  friend,  from  utmost  danger  saved. 
In  gratitude  this  worship  we  renew. 
Behold  that  rock  which  nods  above  the  Tale, 
Those  bulks  of  broken  stone  dispersed  around. 
How  desolate  the  shatter'd  cave  appear^ 
And  what  a  ruin  spreads  the  incuoiberd  ploia. 
Within  this  pile,  but  far  within,  was  once 
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The  den  of  Cacus;  dire  hU  hateful  form 
That  shunn'd  the  day  half  monster  and  half  man. 
Blood  newly  shed  streamed  ever  on  the  ground 
Smoking  and  many  a  visage  pale  and  wan 
Nail'd  at  his  gale,  bung  hideous  to  the  sight. 
Vulcan  begot  the  brute  :  vast  was  his  size, 
And  from  his  throat  he  belch'd  his  father's  fires. 
But  the  day  came  that   brought  us  what  we 

wishd, 
The  asKi^tance  and  the  presence  of  a  God. 
Flushed  with  his  victory,  and  the  spoils  he  won 
1  ro.n  triple-form'd  Geryon  lately  slain, 
The  great  avenger,  Hercules,  appeared. 
Hither  he  drove  his  stately  bulls  and  pour'd 
His  herds  along  the  vale.     But  the  sly  thief 
Cacus  that  nothing  might  escape  his  hand 
Of  villainy  or  fraud,  drove  from  the  stalls 
Pour  of  t!ie  lordliest  of  his  bulls,  and  four 
The  fairest  of  his  heifers  :  by  the  tail 
He  dragg'd  them  to  his  den,  that,  there  conceal'd, 
No  footsteps  might  betray  the  dark  abode. 
And  now,  his  herd  with  provender  sufficed, 
Alcides  would  be  gone :  they  as  they  went 
Still  bellowing  loud,  matle  the  deep  echoing  woods 
And  distant  hills  resound :  when,  hark  !  one  ox, 
Imprisun'd  close  within  the  vast  recess. 
Lows  in  return,  and  frustrates  all  his  hope. 
Then  fury  seized  Alcides,  and  his  breast 
With  intiignation  heaved;  grasping  his  club 
Of  knotted  odk,  swill  to  the  mountain  top 
He  ran   he  flew.     Then  first  was  Cacus  seen 
To  tremble,  and  his  eyes  bespoke  his  fears. 
Svfid  as  an  eastern  blast,  he  sought  his  den. 
And  dread  increasing  wing'd  him  as  he  went. 
Drawn  up  in  iron  slings  above  the  gate, 
A  rock  was  hung  enonoous.     Such  his  haste, 
He  burst  the  chains,  and  dropped  it  at  the  door, 
Then  grappled  it  with  iron  work  within 
Of  bolts  and  bars  by  Vulcan  s  art  contrived. 
Scarce  was  he  fast,  when,  panting  for  revenge, 
Came  Hercules;  he  gnash'd  his  teeth  with  rage, 
And  quick  as  lightning  glanced  his  eyes  arouad 
In  ouetit  of  entrance.     Fiery  red  and  stung 
With  indignation,  thrice  hewheel'd  his  course 
About  the  mountain ;  thrice,  but  thrice  in  vain, 
He  strove  to  force  the  quarry  at  the  gate, 
And  thrice  sat  down,  o  erwearied  in  the  vale. 
There  stood  a  pointed  rock  abrupt  and  rude, 
That  high  o'erlook'd  the  rest,  close  at  the  back 
Of  the  fell  monster's  den,  where  birds  obscene 
Of  ominous  note  resorted,  choughs  and  daws. 
This  m  it  lean'd  obliquely  to  the  left, 
Threatening  the  stream  below,  he  from  the  right 
Pusl^rd  with  his  utmost  strength,  and  to  and  fro 
lir  lihook  the  mass,  loosening  its  lowest  base ; 
Then  shoved  it  from  its  seat;  down  fell  the  pile; 
Sky  thunder'd  at  the  fall ;  the  banks  give  way, 
The  afl'rightcd  stream  flows  upward  to  his  source. 
Behold  the  kennel  of  the  brute  exposed, 
Tin*  1,'looriiy  vault  laid  opon.     So.  if  chance 
K;irtM  yawning  to  the  centr»"  should  disclose 
The  mansions  the  pale  riia unions  of  the  dead, 
Loathed  by  the  gods,  such  would  the  gulf  appear, 
And  the  ghosts  tremble  at  the  sight  of  day. 
Th*»  monst«?r  braying  with  unu^tiial  din 
Within  his  hollow  lair  and  sor«  am'»z<"d 
To  sec  such  sudden  inroads  of  the  li^ht 
Alcides  pressed  him  close  with  what  at  hand 
Lay  rendif(<t.  «tum|M  of treps.  and  trajments  huge 
Of  milUtone  size.     H**.  (\or  e^rapt*  was  none) 
Wondrou*  to  tell !  forth  frotii  bin  gorge  <lt!*charg«'d 
A  smoky  cloud  that  darkcn'd  all  the  den  ; 


Wreath  after  wreath  he  vomited  a  main, 
The  smothering  vapor  mix'd  with  fiery  sparks. 
No  sight  could  penetrate  the  veil  obscure. 
The  hero  more  provoked,  endured  not  tliis, 
But  with  a  headlong  leap  he  rush'd  to  where 
The  thickest  cloud  enveloped  his  abode. 
There  grasp'd  he  Cacus,  spile  of  all  his  fires. 
Till,  crush'd  within  his  arms,  the  monster  showi 
His  bloodless  throat  now  dry  with  panting  hard, 
And  his  press 'd  eyeballs  start.     Soon  he  tean 

down 
The  barricade  of  rock,  the  dark  abyss 
Lies  open  ;  and  the  imprison'd  bulls,  the  theft 
He  had  with  oaths  denied,  are  brought  to  light; 
By  the  heels  the  miscreant  carcass  is  dragg'd  ibrth, 
His  face,  his  eyes,  all  terrible,  his  breast 
Beset  with  bristles,  and  his  sooty  jaws 
Are  viewed  with  wonder  never  to  be  cloy'd. 
Hence  the  celebrity  thou  seest,  and  hence 
This  festal  day  Potitius  first  enjoin'd 
Posterity :  these  solemn  rites  he  first, 
With  those  who  bear  the  great  Pinarian  name, 
To  Hercules  devoted  ;  in  the  grove 
This  altar  budt,  deemM  sacred  in  the  highest 
By  us,  and  sacred  ever  to  be  deem'd.         [brows 
Come,  then,  my  tnends,  and  bind  your  youthful 
In  praise  of  such  deUverance.  and  hold  forth 
The  brimming  cup ;  your  deities  and  ours 
Are  now  the  same,  then  drink,  and  freely  too." 

So  saying,  he  twisted  round  his  reverend  lockf 
A  variegated  poplar  wreath,  and  fill'd 
His  right  hand  with  a  consecrated  bowl. 
At  once  all  pour  liltations  on  the  board. 
All  ofler  prayer.     And  now,  the  radiant  sphere 
Of  day  descending,  eventide  drew  near. 
When  first  Potitius  with  the  priests  advanced, 
Begirt  with  skins,  and  torches  in  their  hands. 
High  piled   with   meats  of  savory  taste,  they 

ranged 
The  chargers,  and  renew'd  the  grateful  feast. 
Then  came  the  SaUi,  crown'd  with  poplar  too, 
Circling  the  blazing  altars;  here  the  youth 
Advanced,  a  choir  harmonious^  there  were  heard 
The  reverend  seers  responsive ;  praise  they  sung, 
Much  praise  in  honor  oC  Alcides'  deeds ; 
How  first  with  infant  gripe  two  serpents  huge 
He  strangled  sent  from  Juno ;  next  they  sung, 
How  Troja  and  Q^halia  he  destroy'd, 
Fair  cities  both,  and  many  a  toilsome  task 
Beneath  Rurystheus  (so  his  stepdame  witl'd) 
Achieved  victorious.    Thou,  the  cloud- bom  pair, 
Hylsus  fierce  and  Pholus.  monstrous  twins, 
Thou  slew'st  the  minotaur,  the  plague  of  Crete, 
And  the  vast  lion  of  the  Nemean  rock, 
Thee  hell,  and  Cerberus,  hell's  porter,  fear'd, 
Stretch'd  in  his  den  upon  his  half-gnaw*d  bones. 
Thee  no  abhorred  form,  not  e'en  the  vast 
Typhoeus  could  appal  though  clad  in  arms. 
Had.  true-born  son  of  Jove,  among  the  gods 
At  length  enrolld.  nor  least  illustrious  thou. 
Hfistf'  thee  propitious  and  approve  our  songs. 
Thus  hymn  d  the  chorus;  above  all  they  sing 
The  cave  of  Cacus,  and  the  flames  he  breathed. 
The  whole  grove  echoes  and  the  hills  rebound. 

The  rites  per form'd.  all  hasti'n  to  the  town. 
The  king,  bending  with  a^e,  held  iis  he  went 
Ainean  and  his  Pallas  by  the  hand, 
With  much  variety  of  pleasing  talk 
Shortening  the  way.     ifuncas,  witli  a  smile, 
Looks  round  him  charm'd  with  the  delightful 


seen* 


And  many  a  i^uestion  asks,  and  much  he  learnt 
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Of  heroes  far  renown'd  in  ancient  times. 

Then  spake  Evander.     These  extensive  groves, 

Were  once  inhabited  by  fuuns  and  nyinpris, 

Proiluced  l>encuth  their  shades,  and  a  rude  race 

or  men,  the  pro:reny  uncouth  oC  elns 

An<i  knotted  oaks.     They  no  refineaient  knew 

Of  laws  or  manners  civilizfd  to  yoke 

The  steer  with  forecast  provident  to  store 

The  hoiirded  grain  or  inannge  what  they  had, 

But  browsed  like  beasts  upon  the  leafy  bougiis, 

Or  fed  voracious  on  their  hunted  prey. 

An  exile  froui  Olympus  and  expeii'd 

His  native  realm  by  thunder-bearing  Jove, 

First  Saturn   came.     He   from  the   mountains 

drew 
This  herd  of  men  untractable  and  fierce, 
And  gave  them  laws :  and  call'd  his  hiding-place, 
This  growth  of  forests,  Latium.     Such  the  peace 
His  land  fiossess'd.  the  golden  age  was  then, 
So  famed  in  story  ;  till  oy  slow  degrees 
Far  other  times  and  of  far  different  hue, 
Succeeded  thirst  of  gold  and  thirst  of  blood. 
Then  came  Ausonian  bands  and  armed  hosts 
From  Sicdy.  and  Latium  Oilen  changed 
Her  master  and  her  name.     At  length  arose 
Kings,  of  whom  Tybris  ot'  gigantic  form 
Was  chief:  and  we  Italians  since  have  call'd 
The  river  by  his  name;  thus  Albula 
(So  was  the  country  call'd  in  ancient  days) 
Was  quite  forgot.     Me  from  my  native  land 
An  exile,  through  the  dangerous  ocean  driven, 
Resistless  fortune  and  relentless  fate 
Placed  where  thou  seest  me.     Phoebus,  and 
The  nymph  Carmentis  with  maternal  care 
Attendant  on  my  wanderings,  fix'd  me  here. 

[Ten  lines  oraitted.] 

He  said,  and  show'd  him  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
And  the  rude  spot  where  now  the  Capitol 
Stands  all  magnificent  and  bright  with  gold. 
Then  overgrown  with  thorns.     And  yet  e'en  then 
The  swains  beheld  that  sacred  scene  with  awe ; 
The  grove,  the  rock  inspired  religious  fear. 
This  j^rove,  he  said  that  crowns  the  lofty  top 
Of  this  fair  hUl,  some  deity,  we  know, 
Inhabits,  but  what  deity  we  doubt. 
The  Arcadians  speak  of  Jupiter  himself 
That  they  have  ollen  seen  him  shaking  her& 
His  gloomy  iEgis,  while  the  thunder  storms 
Came  rolling  all  around  him.    1'urn  thine  eyes, 
Behold  that  ruin :  those  dismantled  walls, 

Where  once  two  towns.  Janiculum , 

By  Janus  this,  and  that  by  Saturn  built, 
Satumia.     Such  discourse  brought  them  beneath 
The  roof  of  poor  Evander;  thence  they  saw, 
Where  now  the  proud  and  stately  forum  stands, 
The  grazing  herds  wide  scatter'd  o'er  the  field. 
Soon  as  he  enter'd— Hercules  he  said, 
Victorious  Hercules  on  this  threshold  trod, 
These  walls  contain 'd  him  humble  as  they  are. 
Dare  to  despise  magnificence  my  friend, 
Prove  thy  divine  descent  by  worth  divine. 
Nor  view  with  haughty  scorn  this  mean  abode. 
So  saying,  he  led  iEneas  by  the  hand. 
And  placed  him  on  a  cushion  stufi"d  with  leaves, 
Spread  with  the  skin  of  a  Lybistian  bear. 

[The  Episode  of  Venus  and  Vulcan  omitted.] 

While  thus  in  Lemnos  Vulcan  was  employ'd, 
Awaken'd  b^  the  gentle  dawn  of  day. 
And  the  shnll  song  of  birdn  beneath  the  eaves 
Of  his  low  mansion,  old  Evander  rose. 


His  tunic,  and  the  sandals  on  his  feet. 
And  his  good  sword  well  girded  to  hia  ad^ 
A  panther's  skin  dependent  from  hi«  left. 
And  over  his  right  shoulder  thrown  aslant. 
Thus  was  he  clad.     Two  mastiff'd  follow'«l  *  * 
His  whole  retinue  and  his  nightly  guard. 
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Scrlbls,  ut  oblcetem. 

Ynu  bid  me  write  to  amuse  the  tedious  boon, 

And  save  from  withering  my  portic  poweis; 

Hard  is  the  task,  my  friend,  lor  ven«  shooU  tm 

From  the  free  mind  not  fetter'd  down  bj  wm ; 

Restless  amidst  unceasing  tempests  Cost, 

Whoe'er  has  cause  for  sorrow.  I  have  mo 

Would  you  bid  Prinm  laugh  hbsons  all 

Or  childless  Niol>e  from  tears  refrain. 

Join  the  gay  dance,  and  lead  the  festive  trwB? 

Doesjjrief  or  slud^  moat  befit  the  mind 

To  this  remote,  this  barbarous  nook  ronfio«d  t 

Could  you  impart  to  my  unshaken  brenat 

The  fortitude  b^  Socrates  possejw'd, 

Soon  would  it  sink  beneath  such  woes  as  bubn; 

For  what  is  human  strength  to  wrath  divine? 

Wise  as  he  was,  and  Heaven  nronoumxd  hiast, 

My  sufferings  would  have  laid  that  wtadaa  Isv. 

Could  I  forget  my  country,  thee  and  all. 

And  e'en  the  offence  to  which  I  owe  my  fkH, 

Yet  fear  alone  would  freeie  that  poet's  vein 

While  hostile  troops  swarm  o'er  the  dreary  plsis. 

Add  that  the  fatal  rust  of  long  disuse 

Unfits  me  for  the  service  of  the  mxise. 

Thistles  and  weeds  are  all  we  can  expect 

From  the  best  soil  imjMverishM  hv  neghoet ; 

Unexercised,  and  to  his  stall  conlinecl. 

The  fleetest  racer  would  be  left  behind  ; 

The  best  built  bark  that  cleaves  the  watcfywaj. 

Laid  useless  b^,  would  moulder  and  dtacay — 

No  hope  remains  that  time  shall  roe  rescom 

Mean  as  I  was,  to  what  I  was  belbre. 

Think  how  a  series  of  desponding  caras 

Benumbs  the  genius  and  iui  force  impatni 

How  oi\,  as  now,  on  this  devoted  sheet. 

My  verse,  constrain 'd  to  move  with  measured  fes^ 

Reluctant  and  la(K>rious  limps  along. 

And  proves  itself  a  wretchecl  exile's  song. 

What  is  it  tunes  the  most  melodious  lays  t 

'Tis  emulation  and  the  thirst  of  praise, 

A  noble  thirst,  and  not  unknown  to  me, 

While  smoothly  watlod  on  a  calmer  sea. 

But  can  a  wretch  like  Ovid  pant  for  Taoae  1 

No.  rather  let  the  world  forget  my  name. 

Is  it  because  that  world  approved  my  strain, 

You  prompt  me  to  the  same  pursuit  again  ) 

No,  let  the  Nine  the  un^teful  truth  cxcoss, 

I  charge  my  hopeless  ruin  on  the  muse. 

And  like  Perillus.  meet  my  just  desert. 

The  victim  of  my  own  pernicious  art: 

Fool  that  I  was  to  be  so  wam'd  in  vain. 

And  shipwrecked  once,  to  tempt  the  deep 

111  fare^  the  bard  in  this  unlettered  land. 

None  to  consult,  and  none  to  ondentand. 

The  purest  verse  has  no  admirers  here 

Their  own  rude  lan:ruage  only  suits  their 

Ru  le  as  it  is,  at  length  tkmiliar  grown. 

I  leam  it  and  almost  unlearn  my  own — 

Yet  to  say  truth,  e'en  here  the  misae  di 

Confinement,  and  attempts  her  fooner 
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Bat  finds  the  strong  desire  is  not  the  power, 
And  what  her  togte  condemns  tiie  flames  devour. 
A  piirt  perhaps  tike  this  escapes  the  doom. 
And  lhout;h  unworthy,  finds  a  friend  at  Rome; 
But  oh  !  the  cruel  art  that  couM  undo 
Its  votary  thus !  would  that  could  perish  too ! 


HORACE,  BOOK  I.    ODK  IX. 

V!de<s  nt  all&  stet  nive  candidum 
Sorucle; 

Sef.st  thou  yon  mountain  laden  with  deep  snow, 
The  groves  beneath  thrir  fleecy  burden  bow, 

The  streams  con^eal'd,  forget  to  flow, 
Come  thaw  the  cold  and  lay  a  cheerful  pile 

Of  fuel  on  tlie  hearth  ; 
Broach  the  best  casik  and  make  old  winter  smile 

With  seasonable  mirth. 

This  be  our  part— let  Heaven  dispose  the  rest ; 
If  Jove  command,  the  winds  shall  sleep, 
Tliat  now  wage  war  upon  the  foamy  tfeep, 

And  gentle  gales  spring  trom  the  balmy  west. 

E'en  let  us  shift  to-morrow  as  we  may, 
When  to-morrow's  parsed  away. 
We  at  least  shall  have  to  say, 
We  have  lived  another  day ; 
Tour  auburn  locks  will  soon  be  silver'd  o'er. 
Old  age  is  at  our  heels,  and  youth  returns  no 
more. 


HORACE,  BOOK  I.    ODE  XXXVIII. 

Persicos  odi,  paer,  apparatus. 

Boy,  I  hate  their  empty  shows, 

Persian  garlands  I  detest. 
Bring  not  me  the  late-blown  rose, 

Lingering  al>er  all  the  rest. 
Plainer  myrtle  plea<^8  me, 

Thus  outstretch'd  beneath  my  vine ; 
Myrtle  more  becoming  thee, 

Wailing  with  thy  master's  wine. 


HORACE,  BOOK  I.    ODE  XXXVIII. 

BoT  !  I  detest  all  Persian  fopperies, 
Fillet-bound  garlands  are  to  m^  disgusting; 
Task  not  thystlf  with  an^  search,  1  charge  thee, 

Where  latest  roses  hnger. 
Bring  mc  alone  (for  thou  wilt  find  that  readily) 
Plain  myrtle.     Myrtle  neither  will  disparage 
Thee  occupied  to  serve  me,  or  mc  drinking 

Beneath  my  vine's  cool  shelter. 


HORACE,  BOOK  II.    ODE  X. 

Rkcrivr,  dear  friend,  the  truths  1  teach, 
So  shalt  thou  live  beyond  the  reach 

Of  adverse  fortune's  power; 
Nift  always  tempt  the  distant  deep, 
Nor  always  timorously  creep 

Along  the  treacherous  shore. 

He  that  holds  fist  the  golden  mean, 
And  lives  contentedly  between 
The  little  and  the  great, 


Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor. 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door, 
Imbittering  all  his  state. 

The  tallest  pines  feel  most  the  power 
Of  wintry  blasts ;  the  loftiest  tower 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground  ; 
The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain's  side 
His  cloudcapt  eminence  divide. 

And  spread  the  ruin  round. 

The  well-in  form'd  philosopher. 
Rejoices  with  a  wholesome  fear, 

And  hopes  in  spite  of  pain ; 
If  Winter  bellow  from  the  north, 
Soon  the  sweet  Spring  comes  dancing  forth, 

And  Nature  laughs  again. 

What  if  thine  heaven  be  overcast! 
The  dark  appearance  will  not  last ; 

Expect  a  brighU*r  sky. 
The  God  that  strings  the  silver  bow 
Awakes  sometimes  the  muses  too, 

And  lays  his  arrows  by. 

If  hindrances  obstruct  thy  way. 
Thy  magnanimity  display, 

And  Ift  thy  strength  be  seen : 
But  O !  if  Fortune  fill  thy  sail 
With  more  than  a  propitious  gale, 

Take  half  thy  canvas  in. 

A  REFLECTION  ON  THE  FOREGOING 

ODE. 

And  is  this  all  7    Can  Reason  do  no  more 
Then  bid  me  shun  the  deep  and  dread  the  shore  1 
Sweet  moralist !  afloat  on  life's  rough  sea. 
The  Christian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee : 
He  hoMs  no  parley  with  unmanly  fears; 
Where  Duty  bids  he  confidently  steers, 
Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call. 
And,  trusting  in  his  Gml,  surmounts  them  alL 


HORACE,  BOOK  II.    ODE  XVI. 
OUum  Divos  rogat  in  patenti. 

Ease  is  the  weary  merchant's  prayer. 
Who  ploughs  by  night  the  iEgean  flood, 

When  neither  moon  nor  sUirs  appear, 
Or  faintly  glimtner  through  the  cloud. 

For  ease  the  Mede  with  quiver  graced, 
For  ease  the  Tracian  hero  sighs. 

Delightful  cabe  all  pant  to  taste, 
A  blessing  which  no  treasure  buys. 

For  neither  gold  can  lull  to  rest, 
Nor  all  a  Consuls  guard  beat  oit 

The  tumults  of  a  troubled  breast. 
The  cares  that  haunt  a  gilded  roof 

Happy  the  man  whose  table  shows 
A  few  clean  ounces  of  old  plate, 

No  fear  intrudes  on  his  repose, 
No  sordid  wishes  to  be  great. 

Poor  short-Uved  things,  what  plant  we  lay 
Ah.  why  forsake  our  native  homel 

To  distant  climates  speed  away  ; 
For  self  sticks  close  where'er  we  roam. 

Care  follows  hanl.  and  soon  o'ertakes 
The  wcU-rigg'd  «hip,  the  warlike  iteed ; 
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Her  destined  quarry  ne'er  forsakes — 
Not  the  wind  flies  with  half  her  speed. 

From  anxious  fears  of  future  ill 

Guard  well  the  cheerful,  happy  now  ; 

Gild  e^en  your  sorrows  with  a  siaile, 
No  blessing  is  unuiix'd  below. 

Thy  neighing  steeds  and  lowing  herds, 
Thy  numerous  flocks  around  thee  graze, 

And  the  best  purple  Tyre  affords 
Thy  robe  magnificent  displays. 

On  me  indulgent  Heaven  bestowed 
A  rural  mansion,  neat  and  small ; 

This  lyre  ; — and  as  for  yonder  crowd, 
The  happiness  to  hate  them  alL 


THE  FIFTH   SATIRE  OP  THE   FIRST 
BOOK  OF  HORACE. 

A  HUMOROUS     DESCRIPTION     OP   THE   AUTflOR's 
JOURNEY   PROM    ROME   TO   BRUNDUSIUM. 

TwAS  a  long  journey  lay  before  us, 
When  I  and  hone^  Heliodorus, 
Who  far  in  point  of  rhetoric 
Surpasses  every  hving  Greek, 
Each  leaving  our  respective  home, 
Together  sallied  forth  Irom  Rome. 

First  at  Aricia  we  alight, 
And  there  refresh,  and  pass  the  night, 
Our  entertainment  rather  coarse 
Than  sumptuous,  but  I've  met  with  worse. 
Thence  o'er  the  causeway  soil  and  fair 
To  Appii  Forum  we  rwair. 
But  as  this  road  is  well  supplied 
(Temptation  strong !)  on  either  side 
With  inns  commodious,  snufr.  nnd  warm, 
Yit  split  the  journey,  and  perform 
In  two  days'  tune  what  s  often  done 
By  brisker  travellers  in  one. 
Here,  rather  choosing  not  to  sup 
Than  with  bad  water  mix  my  cup, 
After  a  warm  debate  in  spite 
Of  a  provoking  appetite, 
I  sturdily  resolveJ  at  last 
To  balk  it,  and  pronounce  a  fast, 
And  in  a  moody  humor  wait. 
While  my  less  dainty  comrades  bait. 

Now  o'er  the  spangled  hemisphere 
Diffused  the  starry  train  appear, 
When  there  arose  a  desperate  brawl ; 
The  slaves  and  bargemen,  one  and  all, 
Rending  their  throats  (have  mercy  on  us !) 
As  if  they  were  resolved  to  stun  us. 
"  StPcr  the  barge  this  way  to  the  shore  ; 
I  tell  you  we'll  admit  no  more ; 
Plague  !  will  you  never  be  cojitent  ?" 
Thus  a  whole  hour  at  least  is  spent. 
While  they  receive  the  several  tares, 
And  kick  the  mule  into  his  gears. 
Happy,  these  dif!ic*ulties  past, 
Could  we  have  fallen  asleep  at  last ! 
But,  what  with  humming,  croaking,  biting, 
Gnats,  frogs,  and  all  their  plagues  uniting, 
These  tuneful  nativt»s  of  the  lake 
Conspired  to  keep  us  broad  awake. 
Bi^sidcs  to  make  the  concert  full, 
Tvro  maudlin  wi<|hts,  exceeding  dull, 


The  bargeman  and  a  passenger. 
Each  in  his  tunv,  essay  d  an  air 
In  honor  of  his  absent  fair. 
At  length  the  pasisejiger.  opprest 
With  wine,  letl  off.  and  snored  the 
The  weary  bai^eman  too  gave  o'er, 
And,  hearing  his  companion  snore, 
Seiz'd  the  occasion,  fix'd  the  barge. 
Turn'd  out  his  mule  to  graze  aC  large. 
And  slept  forgetful  of  his  charge. 
And  now  the  sun  o'er  eastern  nill 
Discover'd  that  our  barge  stood  still ; 
When  one.  whose  anger  vex*d  him  sore. 
With  malice  fraught,  leaps  quick  on  shore; 
Plucks  up  a  »tat;c.  with  many  a  lhwa<:k 
Assails  the  mule  and  driver's  back. 

Then  slowly  moving  on  with  p&in^ 
At  ten  Feronia  s  stream  we  gain, 
And  in  her  pure  and  glas»y  wave 
Our  hands  and  t'aces  gladly  lave. 
Climbing  three  miles,  lair  Anxur's  height 
We  reach,  with  stony  quarries  white. 
While  here,  as  was  agreed,  we  wait, 
Till,  charged  with  business  of  the  state, 
MflKteuiis  and  Cocceius  come, 
The  messengers  of  peace  from  Rome 
My  eyes,  by  watery  humors  blrar 
And  sore.  I  with  black  balsam  smear. 
At  length  they  join  us  and  with  them 
Our  Worthy  friend  Fontciuscauic; 
A  man  of  such  complete  desert^ 
Antony  loved  him  at  his  heart. 
At  Fundi  we  refused  to  buit. 
And  laugh'd  at  va'ui  Aufidius'state, 
A  praetor  now.  a  scribe  before, 
The  purple-bordcr'd  robe  he  wore, 
His  slave  the  smoking  censor  bore. 
Tired,  at  Munena's  we  repose. 
At  Formia  sup  at  Capitos. 

With  smiles  the  rising  mom  we  greet, 
At  Sinuessa  pleased  to  m*^t 
With  Plotius,  Varius,  and  the  bartl 
Whom  Mantua  first  with  wonder  heard 
The  world  no  purer  spirits  knows ; 
For  none  my  heart  more  warmly  glows 
O !  what  embract^s  we  l»estow'd, 
And  with  what  joy  our  breasts  o'erflow'd' 
Sure,  while  my  sense  is  sound  and  clear, 
Long  as  I  live,  I  shall  prefer 
A  gay,  good-natured,  easy  friend 
To  every  blessing  Heaven  can  send. 
At  a  small  village,  the  next  night. 
Near  the  Vulturnus  we  alight ; 
Where,  as  cmpluy'd  on  state  afifairs. 
We  were  supplied  by  the  purveyors, 
Frankly  at  once,  and  without  hire, 
With  load  for  m.tn  and  horse,  and  fire 
C.tpua  nt'Xt  day  betimes  we  reach. 
Where  Vin'il  and  mvs»-l»".  who  each 
Lahor'd  with  dilferent  maladies, 
His  such  a  stomach,  mine  such  eyes, 
As  would  not  bear  strong  exercise, 
In  drowsy  mood  to  sleep  resort; 
Mfficenas  to  the  tennis-court. 
Next  at  Cocreiu?*'  farm  we're  trejlted, 
Al>ove  the  Caudiun  t.ivern  seated; 
His  kind  and  hospttaiilc  board 
With  choice  of  wholesome  tood  was  stored 

Now,  O  yc  Nine,  in.^pire  my  laysl 
To  nobler  themes  my  lancy  raise  f 
Two  co.nliatants,  who  soorn  lii  yield 
The  noisy,  tongue-disputed  field. 
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SarmentuM  and  Cicimis,  claim 

A  poet's  tribute  to  their  fame ; 

CicimiB  of  tme  Oscian  breed, 

Sannentus,  who  was  never  freed, 

But  ran  away.     We  don't  defkme  him ; 

His  lady  lives,  and  still  may  claim  him. 

Thus  dignified,  in  harder  ft'ay 

These  champions  their  keen  wit  display 

And  first  Sarmentus  led  the  way. 

"  Thy  locks,"  quoth  he,  "  so  roueh  and  coarse, 

Look  like  the  mane  of  some  wild  horse." 

We  laugh ;  Cicirrus  undismay'd — 

"  Have  at  you  !'*^ — cries,  and  snakes  his  head. 

"  'Tis  well,"  Sarmentus  says,  "  you've  lost 

That  horn  your  forehead  once  could  boast ; 

Since,  maim'd  and  mangled  as  you  are. 

You  seem  to  butt."    A  hideous  scar 

Improved,  'tis  true,  with  double  grace 

The  native  horrors  of  his  face. 

Well,  after  much  jocosely  said 

Of  his  grim  front,  so  fiery  red, 

f  For  carbuncles  had  blotch'd  it  o'er  / 

As  usual  on  Campania's  shore,) 

"  Give  us,"  he  cried,  "  since  you're  so  big, 

A  sample  of  the  Cyclop's  jig ! 

Your  shanks  methinks  no  buskins  ask, 

Nor  does  ^our  phiz  require  a  mask." 

To  this  Cicirrus :  *'  In  return 

Of  you,  sir,  now  I  fain  would  learn. 

When  'twas,  no  longer  deem'd  a  slave. 

Your  chains  you  to  the  Lares  gave  1 

For  though  a  scrivener's  right  you  claim. 

Your  lady's  title  is  the  same. 

But  what  could  make  you  run  away, 

Since,  pigmy  as  you  are,  each  day 

A  single  pound  of  bread  would  quite 

O'erpower  your  puny  appetite  V 

Thus  joked  the  champions,  while  we  laogh'd, 

And  many  a  cheerful  bumper  qaaflf'd. 

To  Beneventum  next  we  steer ; 
Where  our  good  host  by  over  care 
In  roasting  thrushes  lean  as  mice 
Had  almost  fallen  a  sacrifice. 
The  kitchen  soon  was  all  on  fire. 
And  to  the  roof  the  flames  aspire ; 
There  might  you  see  each  man  and  master 
Striving,  amidst  this  sad  disaster, 
To  save  the  supper.    Then  they  came 
With  speed  enough  to  quench  the  flame. 
From  hence  we  first  at  distance  see 
The  Apulian  hills,  well  known  to  me. 
Parch *&  by  the  sultry  western  blast ; 
And  which  we  never  should  have  past, 
Had  not  Trivicius  by  the  wny 
Received  us  at  the  close  of  day. 
But  each  was  forced  at  entering  here 
To  pay  the  tribute  of  a  tear, 
For  more  of  smoke  than  fire  was  seen — 
The  hearth  was  piled  with  logs  so  green. 
From  hence  in  chaises  we  were  carried 
Miles  twenty- four,  and  gladly  tarried 
At  a  small  town,  whose  name  my  verse 
(So  barbarous  is  it)  can't  rehearse. 
Know  it  you  may  by  many  a  sign, 
Water  is  dearer  far  than  wine  ; 
There  bread  is  deem'd  such  dainty  fare. 
That  every  prudent  traveller 
His  wallet  loads  with  many  a  crust; 
For  at  Canusiuro  you  mignt  just 
As  well  attempt  to  gnaw  a  stone 
As  think  to  set  a  morsel  down  : 
That  too  witn  scanty  streams  is  fed ; 


Its  founder  was  brave  Diomed. 

Good  Varius  Tab,  that  friends  must  part !) 

Here  left  us  all  with  aching  heeurt. 

At  Rubi  we  arrived  that  day, 

Well  jaded  by  the  length  ot  way. 

And  sure  poor  mortals  ne'er  were  wetter : 

Next  day  no  weather  could  be  better  ; 

No  roads  so  bad ;  we  scarce  could  crawl 

Along  to  fishy  Barium's  wall. 

The  Egnatians  next,  who  by  the  rules 

Of  common  sense  are  knaves  or  fools. 

Made  all  our  sides  with  laughter  heave. 

Since  we  with  them  must  needs  believe 

That  incense  in  their  temples  bums. 

And  without  fire  to  ashes  turns. 

Tu  circumcision's  bigots  tell 

Such  tales !   for  me,  I  know  full  well 

That  in  high  heaven,  unmoved  by  care. 

The  gods  eternal  quiet  shore : 

Nor  can  I  deem  their  spleen  the  cause. 

While  fickle  Nature  breaks  her  laws. 

Brundusium  last  we  reach :  and  there 

Stop  short  the  muse  and  traveller. 


THE  NINTH  SATIRE  OP  THE  FIRST 
BOOK  OP  HORACE. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   AN  IMPERTINENT.      ADAPTED  TO 
PRESENT  TIMES,    1759. 

Sauntering  along  the  street  one  day. 
On  trifles  musing  b^  the  way — 
Up  steps  a  free  tamiliar  wight, 
(I  scarcely  knew  the  man  by  sight). 
"  Carlos,'  he  cried,  "  your  h&nd,  my  dear ; 
Gad,  I  rejoice  to  meet  you  here  ! 
Pray  Heaven  I  see  you  well  V*    "  So,  so ; 
E'en  well  enough  as  times  now  go : 
The  same  good  wishes,  sir,  to  you." 
Finding  be  still  pursued  me  clo^— 
"  Sir,  you  have  business  I  suppose." 
"  My  business,  sir,  is  quickly  done, 
'TIS  but  to  make  my  merit  known. 
Sir,  I  have  read"— •  0  learned  sir, 
You  and  your  learning  I  revere." 
Then  sweating  with  anxiety. 
And  sadly  longing  to  get  free, 
GKmIs,  how  I  scampered,  scuffled  for't, 
Ran,  halted,  ran  again,  stopp'd  short, 
Beckon'd  my  boy,  and  pull  o  him  near. 
And  whisper'd  nothing  m  his  ear. 

Teased  with  his  loose  unjointed  chat — 
'*  What  street  is  this  ?     What  house  is  that  V 

0  Harlow,  how  I  envied  thee 
Thy  unabash'd  efl'rontery, 

Who  darest  a  foe  with  fre«Hlora  blame, 

And  call  a  coxcomb  by  his  name  I 

When  I  return'd  liim  answer  none, 

Obligingly  the  fool  ran  on. 

*'  1  see  you're  disniallv  flistress'd. 

Would  give  the  world  to  be  released. 

But  by  your  leave,  sir,  I  shall  still 

Stick  to  your  skirts,  do  what  you  will. 

Pniy  which  way  does  your  journey  tendl" 

"  O,  'tis  a  tedious  way,  my  friend ; 

Across  the  Thames  tiie  Lord  knows  where, 

1  would  not  trouble  you  so  far." 

"  Well,  I'm  at  leisure  to  attend  you." 
"  Are  you  7'  thought  I,  "  the  Deil  befriend  you." 
No  ass  with  double  panniers  rack'd. 
Oppressed,  o  eriaden,  broken-back'd, 
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E'er  look'd  a  thootandth  part  lo  doll 
As  I,  nor  half  00  like  a  fool. 
'*  Sir,  I  know  little  of  mj^self, 
(Proceeds  the  pert  conceited  elf)    • 
If  Gray  or  Mason  you  will  deem 
Than  me  more  worthy  your  esteem. 
Poems  I  write  hy  folios 
As  fast  as  other  men  write  prose ; 
Then  1  can  sing  so  loud,  so  clear, 
That  Beard  cannot  with  me  compare. 
In  dancing  too  I  all  surpass, 
Not  Cooke  can  move  with  such  a  grace." 
Here  I  made  shift  with  much  ado 
To  interpose  a  word  or  two. — 
"  Have  you  no  parents,  sir,  no  friends. 
Whose  welfare  on  your  own  depends  1" 
"  Parents,  relations,  say  you  1    No. 
They're  all  disposed  of  long  ago." — 
"  Happy  to  be  no  more  perplez'd  t 
My  fate  too  threatens,  I  go  next. 
Despatch  me,  sir,  'tis  now  too  late, 
Alas  i  to  struggle  with  my  fate ! 
Well,  I'm  convinced  my  tune  is  come—' 
When  young,  a  gipsy  told  mj  doom. 
The  beldame  shook  her  palsied  head, 
As  she  perused  my  palm»  and  said : 
Of  poison,  pestilence,  and  war, 
Gout,  stone,  defluxion,  or  catarrh, 
You  have  no  reason  to  beware. 
Beware  the  coxcomb's  idle  prate ; 
Chiefly,  my  son,  beware  of  that. 
Be  sure,  when  you  behold  him,  fly 
Out  of  all  earshot,  or  you  die." 

To  RuAis'  Hall  we  now  draw  near 
Where  he  was  summoned  to  appear, 
Refute  the  charge  the  plaintifi*  brought, 
Or  sufler  judgment  by  default. 
"  For  Heaven's  sake,  if  you  love  me,  wait 
One  moment!    I'll  be  with  you  straight" 
Glad  of  a  plausible  pretence — 
"  Sir,  I  must  beg  you  to  dispense 
With  my  attendance  in  the  court 
My  legs  will  surely  sufler  for't" 
"  Nay,  prithee,  Carlos,  stop  awhile !" 
*•  Faith,  sir,  in  law  I  have  no  skill  ' 
Besides,  1  have  no  time  to  spcu^, 
I  must  be  going  you  know  where." 
"  Well,  I  protest  I'm  doubtAil  now 
Whether  to  leave  mv  suit  or  you  !" 
"  Me  without  scruple !"  I  reply, 
«'  Me  by  all  means,  sir !"— '*  No,  not  I 
Allons,  Monsieur !"    'Twas  vain,  you  know. 
To  strive  with  a  victorious  foe. 
So  I  reluctantly  obey. 
And  follow  where  he  leads  the  way, 

"  Tou  and  Newcastle  are  so  close. 
Still  hand  and  glove,  sw— I  suppose." 
"  Newcastle,  let  me  tell  you,  sir. 
Has  not  his  equal  everywhere." 
«*  Well.    There  indeed  your  fortune's  made  j 
Faith,  sir,  you  understand  your  trade. 
Would  you  but  give  me  your  good  word : 
Just  introduce  me  to  my  lord, 
I  should  serve  charmingly  by  way 
Of  second  fiddle,  as  they  say : 
What  think  you,  sir  1  'twere  a  good  jeA 
'Slife,  we  should  quickly  scout  the  rest" 
**  Sir,  you  mistake  the  matter  far. 
We  have  no  second  fiddles  there — 
Richer  than  I  some  folks  may  be ; 
Move  lemmed,  but  it  hurts  not  me. 


Friends  though  he  has  of  different  kind, 
Each  has  his  proper  place  avvn'd." 
"  Strange  matters  these  allegeu  by  yoa  T 
"  Strange  they  may  be,  but  they  are  trae.* 
"  Well  then,  I  vow,  'tis  mighty  clever, 
Now  I  long  ten  times  more  than  ever 
To  be  advanced  extremely  near 
One  of  his  shining  character. 
Have  but  the  wilP-there  wants  no  mon, 
'Tis  plain  enough  you  have  the  power. 
His  easy  temper  (that's  the  worst) 
He  knows^  and  is  so  shy  at  first." — 
"  But  such  a  cavaKer  as  you — 
Lord,  sir,  you'll  <}uickly  bring  him  to !" 
*'  Well ;  if  I  flul  ID  m?  design. 
Sir,  it  shall  be  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  the  saucy  servile  tribe 
Denied,  what  think  you  of  a  bribe  1 
Shut  out  to-dav,  not  die  with  sorrow. 
But  try  my  luck  a^ain  to-morrow ; 
Never  attempt  to  visit  him 
But  at  the  most  convenient  time; 
Attend  him  on  each  levee  day. 
And  there  my  humble  duty  pay-^ 
Labor,  like  this,  our  want  supplies; 
And  they  must  stoop  who  oiean  to  riw." 

While  thus  he  wittingly  haranffoed, 
For  which  you'll  guess  I  wish'd  nim  hai^i 
Campley,  a  fHena  of  mine,  came  by— 
Who  knew  his  humor  more  than  I ; 
We  stop  salute,  and—'*  Why  so  M, 
Friend  Carlos  1    Whither  aU  this  hsKe  T 
Fired  at  the  thought  of  a  reprieve. 
I  pinch  him,  pull  nim,  twitch  his  deeve, 
Nod,  beckon,  bite  my  lips,  wink,  pout, 
Do  everything  but  speak  plain  out : 
While  he,  sad  dog,  nrom  tne  beginninf 
Determined  to  mistake  my  meaning. 
Instead  of  pitying  my  curse, 
By  jeering  made  it  ten  times  worn. 
"  Campley,  what  secret  (pray !)  wasths* 
You  wanted  to  communicate  !* 
"  I  recollect.    But  'tis  no  matter. 
Carlos,  we'll  talk  of  that  hereafler. 
E'en  let  the  secret  rest    Twill  tell 
Another  time,  sir,  just  as  well" 

Was  ever  such  a  dismal  day  ? 
Unlucky  cur,  he  steals  away. 
And  leaves  me,  half  bereft  of  life, 
At  mercy  of  the  butcher's  kniie ; 
When  sudden,  shouting  fh>m  aikr, 
See  his  antagonist  appear ! 
The  bailiff  seized  him  quick  as  thoQ^ 
"  Ho,  Mr.  Scoundrel !    Are  you  caught  1 
Sir,  you  are  witness  to  the  arrest" 
'*  Ay,  marry,  sir,  I'll  do  my  best" 
The  mob  huzias.    Away  they  trudgSi 
Culprit  and  all  before  the  judge. 
Meanwhile  I  luckily  enough 
(Thanks  to  Apollo)  got  clear  off. 

TRANSLATION  OF  AN  EPIGRiK  ^^ 

HOMER.* 

Pat  me  my  price,  potters  I  and  I  will  mDf- 
Attend,  O  Pallas!  and  with  lifted  aia 

»  MotiOeispffefcedtolbispleca^batlt^irf^ 
a  trsMlsUoBoroiM  of  tlMBtixMji|i«r«of  Hoovr^ 

O  Kmmtvtn  or  The  Ponsos.     HerodoWi.  *  •TSI 
w«  tbs  aothor  of  ths  lite  of  BoiMr  SiSiM  »  ^ 
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Protect  their  oten ;  let  the  cups  and  all 
The  sacred  vessels  blacken  well,  and,  baked 
With  good  saceess,  yield  them  both  fair  renown 
And  profit,  whether  in  the  market  sold 
Or  streets,  and  let  no  strife  ensue  between  ns. 
But,  oh  ye  potters !  if  with  shameless  fh>nt 
Te  falsify  your  promise,  then  I  leave 
No  mischief  uninvoked  to  avenge  the  wrong. 
Come,  Syntrips,  Smaragas,  Sabactes,  come, 
And  Asbetus,  nor  let  your  direst  dread, 
Omodamas,  delay  !     Fire  seize  your  house, 
May  neither  house  nor  vestibule  escape, 
Hay  ye  lament  to  see  confusion  mar 

observes,  **  certain  potters,  while  they  were  busied  in 
iMkiog  their  ware,  seeing  Hoiaer  at  a  sraall  distance,  and 
having  beard  much  said  of  bis  wisdom,  called  to  him. 
and  promised  bim  a  present  of  their  commodity,  and  of 
•neb  other  things  as  they  could  afford,  if  he  would  slag 
to  ttaara,  when  he  ^aag  as  faUows.** 


And  mingle  the  whole  labor  of  your  hands, 
And  may  a  sound  fill  all  your  oven,  such 
As  of  a  horse  grinding  his  provender, 
While  all  your  pots  and  flagons  bounce  within. 
Come  hither,  also,  daughter  of  the  sun, 
Circe  the  sorceress,  and  with  thy  drugs 
Poison  themselves,  and  all  that  they  have  made  I 
Come,  also,  Chiron,  with  thy  numerous  troop 
Of  centaurs,  as  well  those  who  died  beneath 
The  club  of  Hercules,  as  who  escaped, 
And  stamp  their  crockery  to  dust ;  down  fall 
Their  chimney ;  let  them  see  it  with  their  eyes, 
And  howl  to  see  the  ruin  of  their  ait, 
While  I  rejoice ;  and  if  a  potter  stoop 
To  peep  into  his  furnace,  ma]^  the  fire 
Flash  in  his  face  and  scorch  it,  that  alt  men 
Observe,  thenceforth,  equity  and  good  fkith. 

October,  1790. 


»  •<^\/S^>.N/>/\^^/V>^rf>rfW>/S/V^ 
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MONTES  6LACIALRS,  IN  OCEANO  QEK- 
MANICO  NATANTES. 

En,  qua  prodigia,  ex  oris  allata  remotis, 
Oras  adveniunt  pavefacta  per  oquora  nostras ! 
Non  equidem  jpnscs  seclum  redusse  videtur 
Pyrrhe,  cum  Proteus  pecus  altos  visere  montes 
Et  sylvas,  egit     Sed  tempora  vix  leviora 
Adsunt,  evulsi  quando  radicitus  alti 
In  mare  descendunt  montes,  fluctnsque  perer- 

rant. 
Quid  vero  hoc  monstri  est  magis  et  roirabile  visu  1 
Splendentes  video,  ceu  pulchro  ex  asre  vel  auro 
Conflatos,  rutilisque  accmctos  undique  gemmis, 
Baccd  cerulea,  et  flammas  imitante  pjrropo. 
Ex  oriente  adsunt,  ubi  gazas  optima  teilus 
Parturit  omnigenas.quibus  sva  per  omnia  sumpta 
Ingenti  finxere  sibi  diademata  reges  1 
Vix  hoc  crediderim.    Non  fallunt  talia  acutos 
Mercatorum  oculos :  prius  et  quam  littora  Oangis 
Liquissent,  avidis  gratisaima  preda  fuissent. 
Ortos  unde  putemus  1    An  illos  Ves'vius  atrox 
ProtuKt,  ignivomisve  ejecit  faucibus  ifitna  1 
Luce  micant  propria,  Phoebive,  per  adra  pumm 
Nuncstimulantisequos,  argentea  tela  retorauenti 
Phoebi  luce  micant.    Yentis  et  fluctibus  altis 
Appulai,  et  rapidis  subter  currentibus  undis. 
Tandem  non  fallunt  oculoa.    Capita  alta  videre 

eat 
Mutta  onerata  nive  et  canis  consperaa  pminis. 
Cetera  sunt  glaciea.    Procul  hinc,  ubi  Bruma 

fisre  omnes 
Contristat  menses,  portenta  hac  horrida  nobis 
Ilia  stmi  voluit.    Q,uoties  de  culmine  summo 
CUvomm  fluerent  in  Uttora  prona,  solut« 
Sole,  nivea,  propero  tendentes  in  mare  corra, 
lUa  gela  fixit    Paolatim  attollere  sese 
Kimm  cospit  opus ;  glacieque  ab  origine  reram 
Id  glaciem  aggeata  sublimes  vertice  tandem 
JBoiuivil  montflf-  non  omcere  neaoia  moles. 


Sic  immensa  dhi  stetit,  atemamque  stetiaaet 
Congeries,  hominum  neque  vi  neque  mobilis  aite, 
Littora  ni  tandem  declivia  deseruisaet, 
Pondere  victa  suo.    Dilabitur.    Omnia  circom 
Antra  et  saxa  gemunt,  subito  concussa  fragore, 
Dum  ruit  in  peiagum,  tanqnam  studiosa  natandi, 
Ingens  tota  strues.     Sic  Deloa  dicitur  olim, 
Insula,  in  JEsmo  fluitasse  erratica  ponto. 
Sed  non  ex  giacie  Deloa ;  neque  torpida  Dehun 
Bruma  inter  rupee  genuit  nudum  sterilemque. 
Sed  vestita  herbis  erat  ilia,  omataque  nunqaam 
Decidua  lauro ;  et  Delum  dilexit  Apollo.  ^ 
At  vos,  errones  horrendi,  et  caligine  digni 
Cimmeria,  Deus  idem  odit.    Natalia  vsetra, 
Nubibus  involvens  flrontem,  non  ille  tueri 
Sustinuit.    Patrium  vos  ergo  reouirite  cmlum ! 
Ite !  Redite !  Timete  moras ;  ni  teniter  anstro 
Spirante,  et  nitidas  Phmbo  jaculante  sagittaa 
Hostili  vobis,  pereatis  gurgite  miati ! 
March  11, 1799. 

ON  THE  ICE  ISLANDS  SEEN  FLOATINO 
IN  THE  GERMAN  OCEAN. 

What  portenta,  ih»m  what  distant  reoion,  ride, 
Unseen  till  now  in  ours,  the  astonish  d  tidel 
In  ages  past,  old  Proteus,  with  his  droves 
Of  sea-calves,  sought  the  mountains  and  the 

groves. 
But  now,  descending  whence  of  lafe  they  stood, 
Themselves  the  mountains   seem  to  rove  the 

flood. 
Dire  times  were  they,  AiU  charged  with  haman 

woes; 
And  these,  scarce  leas  calamitoas  than  thoae. 
What  view  we  nowl    More  wondrous  still! 

Behold ! 
Like  bomiah'd  braas  they  shine,  or  beaten  gold ; 
And  all  around  the  pearl's  pure  splendor  show, 
And  all  around  the  raby's  neij  glow. 
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Come  thej  from  India,  where  the  burning  earth, 
All  bounteous,  gives  her  richest  treasures  birth; 
And  where  the  costly  gems,  that  beam  around 
The  brows  of  mightiest  potentates,  are  found  ? 
No.    Never  such  a  countless  dazzling  store 
Had  left  unseen  the  Ganges'  peopled  shore. 
Rapacious  hands,  and  ever  watcoAiI  eyes, 
Should  sooner  ikr  have  mark'd  and  seized  the 

prize. 
Whence  sprang  they  then  1    Ejected  have  they 

come 
From  Vesuvius*,  or  (rom  Etna's  burning  womb  1 
Thus  shine  they  self-illumed,  or  but  display 
The  borrow'd  splendors  of  a  cloudless  day  1 
With  borrowed  beams  they  shine.    The  gales  that 

breathe 
Now  landward,  and  the  current's  force  beneath, 
Have  borne  them  nearer ;  and  the  nearer  sight. 
Advantaged  more,  contemplates  them  aiight 
Their  lofty  summits  crested  hijgh  they  show, 
With  mingled  sleet,  and  long- incumbent  snow. 
The  rest  is  ice.     Far  hence,  where,  most  severe, 
Bleak  winter  well  nigh  saddens  all  the  year, 
Their  infant  growth  hegan.    He  bade  arise 
Their  uncouth  forms,  portentous  in  our  eyes. 
Oft  as  dissolved  by  transient  suns,  the  snow 
Left  the  tall  cliff,  to  join  the  flood  below ; 
He  caught,  and  curoied  with  a  freezing  blast 
The  current,  ere  it  reach'd  the  boundless  waste. 
^y  slow  degrees  uprose  the  wondrous  pile. 
And  long  successive  ages  roU'd  the  while; 
Till,  ceaseless  in  its  growth,  it  claim 'd  to  stand, 
Tall  as  its  riral  mountains  on  the  land. 
Thus  stood,  and,  unremovable  by  skill 
Or  force  of  man,  had  stood  the  structure  still, 
But  that,  though  firmly  fix'd,  supplanted  yet 
By  ptessuTe  ofits  own  enormous  weight, 
It  left  the  shelving  beach — and,  with  a  sound 
That  shook  the   bellowing  waves  and    rocks 

around, 
Sell^Iaunch'd,  and  swiftly,  to  the  briny  wave, 
As  if  instinct  with  strong  desire  to  lave, 
Down  went  the  ponderous  mass.    So  baids  of  old 
How  Delos  swam  the  .£gean  deep  have  tok). 
But  not  of  ice  was  Delos.    Delos  bore 
Herb,  ftuit,   and  flower.     She,  erown'd  with 

laurel,  wore, 
B'en  under  wintry  skies,  a  summer  smile ; 
And  Delos  was  Apollo's  favorite  isle. 
But,  horrid  wanderers  of  the  deep,  to  you 
He  deems  Cimmerian  darkness  only  due. 
Tour  hated  birth  he  deign'd  not  to  survey. 
But,  scornful,  tum'd  his  glorious  eyes  away. 
Hence,  seek  your  home,  nor  longer  rashly  dare 
The  darts  of  Phoebus  and  a  softer  air ; 
Lest  ye  regret,  too  late,  your  native  coast. 
In  no  congenial  gulf  forever  kist ! 
March  IS,  1791. 


MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTION  TO  WH^ 
LUM  NORTHCOT. 

Hic  sepultus  est 
Inter  suorum  lacrjrmas 

GULIELMUS  NORTHCOT, 
GULIELMJ   et   MARIJS  fiUos 

Unicus,  unice  dilectus. 

Qui  floris  ritu  succisus  est  semihinntis, 

Amilis  die  septimo, 

1780.  ML  10. 


Care,  vale !  Sed  non  ctemom,  care,  valeto! 

Namque  iterum  tecum,  sim  modo  dignos,  en 
Tum  nihil  amplexns  poCerit  divellere  nostras, 

Nee  tu  marcesces,  nee  laciymabor  ego. 

TRANSLATION. 

Farewell  !  "But  not  forever.*'  Hope  repBes 
Trace  but  his  steps  and  meet  him  in  the  sues  f 
There  nothing  shall  renew  our  parting  pain. 
Thou  shah  not  wither,  nor  I  weep  again. 


IN  SEDITIONEM  HORRENOAM 

C0RRCPTEU8    0ALUCI8,    UT    rCRTTR,    LOHVOa 
NUPER   EXORTAM. 


Perpida,  cmdelis.  victa  et  lymphata  Amn, 

Non  anris.  laurum  Gallia  ftaude  petit 
Venalem  pretio  plebem  conducit  et  urit 

Undique  privatas  patriciast^ue  domoa. 
Nequicquam  conata  sua.  fcedissima  speral 

Posse  tamen  nostra  nos  superare  manu. 
GalUa,  vanastruis !  Precibus  nunc  utere!  Vi 

Nam  mites  timidis,  supplicibusque 

TRANSLATION. 


False,  cruel.  disappomte<l,  stung  to  the  beaH 
France  quits  the  warrior  s  for  the  aasaaiin's  pait» 
To  dirty  hands  a  dirty  bribe  conveys 
Bids  the  low  street  and  lofty  palace  blan. 
Her  sons  too  weak  to  vanquish  us  alone. 
She  hires  the  worst  and  basest  of  oar  own. 
Kneel,  France!  a  suppliant  conqoef*  wm  wiA 


We  always  spare  a  eowaid  cm  hiskneaa. 
MOTTO  ON  A  CLOCK. 

WITH   A  TRANSLATION  BT  HATUCT. 

Q,c£  lenta  accedit  quam  veloz  praterit  boffm ! 
Ut  capias,  patiens  esto,  sed  esto  vigil ! 

Sk>w  comes  the  hoar;  its  |>aaBing  speed  hmf 

great! 
Waiting  to  seise  it — vigilantly  wait ! 

A  SIMILE  LATINIZED. 

SoRS  adversa  gerit  stimulum,  sed  tendit  et  alas- 
Pungit  api  similis,  sed  velut  ista  fugiL 

ON  THE  LOSS  OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE. 

WRITTEN  WBEX  THE  NEWS   ARRtTBK 

Th  Ou  Mardi  in  Scipw, 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 

The  brave  that  are  no  more  f 
All  sunk  beneath  the  wave, 

Fast  by  their  native  shore  t 

Eight  hondred  of  the  brave. 
Whose  courage  well  was  tiied, 

Had  made  the  vessel  heel, 
And  laid  her  oa  her  ade* 
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A  land-breeze  shook  the  shrouds, 

And  she  was  overset; 
Down  went  the  Royal  Gkorge, 

With  all  her  crew  complete. 

Toll  for  the  brave ! 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 
His  last  sea-fi^ht  is  fought; 

His  work  of  glory  done. 

I  It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
She  sprang  no  fatal  leak, 
She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

His  sword  was  in  its  sheath ; 

His  fingers  held  the  pen, 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down 

With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Weigh  the  vessel  up, 

Once  dreaded  by  our  foes ! 
And  mingle  with  our  cup 

The  tear  that  England  owes. 

Her  timbers  yet  are  sound,  ^ 

And  she  may  float  again, 
Full  charged  with  England's  thunder, 

And  plough  the  distant  main. 

'But  Kempenfelt  is  gone, 

His  victories  are  o'er ; 
And  he  and  his  eight  hundred 

Shall  plough  the  wave  no  more. 
Sept.  1782. 

IN  SUBMERSIONEM  NAVIGH,  GUI  GEORr 
GIUS  REGALE  NOMEN  INDITUM. 

Planoimus  fortes.    Peridre  fortes, 
Patrium  propter  peridre  littus 
Bis  quat^r  centum ;  subito  sub  alto 
.£quore  mersi. 

Navis,  innitens  lateri,  jacebat, 
Malus  ad  summas  trepidabat  undas. 
Cum  levis,  funes  quatiens.  ad  imum 
Depulit  aura. 

Plangimus  fortes.     Nimis,  heu,  caducam 
Fortious  vitam  voludre  pare®. 
Nee  sinunt  ultrd  tibi  nos  recentes 
Nectere  laurus, 

Magne,  qui  nomen,  lic^t  incanonim, 
Traditum  ex  multis  atavis  tulisti ! 
At  tuos  olim  memorabit  levum 
Omne  triumphos. 

Non  hyems  illos  furibunda  mersit, 
Non  roari  in  clauso  scopuli  latentes, 
Fissa  non  rimis  abics,  nee  atrox 
Abstulit  enals. 

Navits  sed  turn  niroium  jocosi 
Voce  fallebant  hilari  laborem, 
Et  quiescebat,  calamoque  dextram  im- 
pleverat  heros. 

Vos,  quibus  cordi  est  grave  opus  piumque, 
Humid  um  ex  alto  spouum  levate, 
Et  patrescentes  sub  aquis  amicos 
Reddite  amicis ! 

Hi  qoidem  (sic  dis  placuit)  f^idre : 
Sed  ratis,  nondumjputris.  ire  possit 
RuiBUs  in  bdlum,  Britonumque  nomen 
Tollere  ad  astra. 


IN  BREVITATEM  VIT^  SPATII  HOMI- 
NIBUS  CONCESSI. 

B7   DR.   JORTIN. 

Het  mihi !  lege  ratS  sol  occidit  atque  resurgit, 
Lunaque  mutats  reparat  dispendia  forms, 
Astraque  purpurei  telis  extincta  diei, 
Rursus  nocte  vigent.     Humiles  telluris  alumni. 
Graminis  herba  virens.  et  florum  picta  propago, 
Quos  crudelis  hyems  lethali  tabe  peredit, 
Cum  Zephyri  vox  blanda  vocat,  rediitque  sereni 
Temperies  anni,  fcscundo  h  cespite  surgunt 
Nos  domini  rerum,  nos,  magna  et  pulchra  minati, 
Cum  breve  ver  vits  robustaque  transiit  aetas, 
Deficimus ;  nee  nos  ordo  revolubilis  auras     [vit. 
Reddit  in  sthereas,  tumuli  neque  claustra  resoL 


ON  THE  SHORTNESS  OP  HUMAN  LIFE. 

TRANSLATION   OP   THE   POREOOINa. 

Suns  that  set,  and  moons  that  wane, 
Rise  and  are  restored  again  ;' 
Stars,  that  orient  day  subdues, 
Night  at  her  return  renews. 
Herbs  and  flowers  the  beauteous  birth 
Of  the  genial  womb  of  earth, 
Suffer  but  a  transient  death 
From  the  winter's  cruel  breath. 
Zephyr  speaks  ;  serener  skies 
Warm  the  glebe,  and  they  arise. 
We,  alas !  earth's  haughty  kings. 
We,  that  promise  mighty  things, 
Losing  soon  life's  happy  prime. 
Droop,  and  fade,  in  little  time. 
Spring  returns,  but  not  our  bloom ; 
Still  'tis  winter  in  the  tomb. 
Jan.,  1784. 


THE  LILY  AND  THE  ROSE. 

The  njrmph  must  lose  her  female  friend, 
If  more  admired  than  she — 

But  where  will  fierce  contention  end, 
If  flowers  can  disagree  1 

Within  the  garden's  peaceful  scene 

Appear'd  two  lovely  foes, 
Aspinng  to  the  rank  of  queen, 

The  Lily  and  the  Rose. 

The  Rose  soon  redden'd  into  rage, 

And,  swelling  with  disdain, 
Appealed  to  many  a  poet's  page 

To  prove  her  right  to  reign. 

The  Lily's  height  bespoke  command, 

A  fair  impenal  flower ; 
She  seem'd  desisn'd  for  Flora's  hand, 

The  sceptre  of  her  power. 

This  civil  bickering  and  debate 
The  goddess  chanced  to  hear. 

And  flew  to  save,  ere  yet  too  late, 
The  pride  of  the  parterre. 

Youm  is,  she  said,  the  nobler  hue, 
And  yours  the  statelier  mien ; 

And,  till  a  third  surpasses  you. 
Let  each  be  dtem'd  a  queen. 
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Tbvi  soothed  and  reconoUed,  each  seeks 

The  fairest  Bridsh  fair ; 
The  seat  of  empire  is  her  cheeks^ 

They  reign  united  there. 

IDEM  XATINE  REDDITUM. 

Heu  immicitias  ouoties  perit  mnula  forma, 
Quam  raro  pulchrs  polchra  placere  potest ! 

Sed  fines  ultra  solitps  discordia  tendit, 
Cum  flores  ipsos  bilis  et  ira  movent 


Hortus  ubi  dolces  pnebet  tacitosque 
Se  rapt  in  partes  gens  animosa  duas ; 

Hie  sibi  regales  Amaryllis  Candida  cuHus, 
Illic  purpui^o  vindicat  ore  Rosa. 

Ira  Rosam  et  mentis  <|us8ita  saperbia  tangimt, 
Multaque  ferventi  nx  cohibenda  sinn, 

Dum  sibi  fautorom  ciet  andique  nomina  Tatom, 
Jusque  suum,  multo  carmme  fulta,  probat 

Altior  emicat  iQa,  et  celso  Tertice  nutat, 
Ceu  flores  inter  non  habitura  parem, 

Fastidit<}ue  alios,  et  nata  videtur  in  usus 
Imperii,  sceptrum.  Flora  quod  ipsa  gerat 

Nee  Dea  noa  sensit  civiUs  murmura  rixa, 
Cui  curs  est  pictas  pandere  ruris  opes. 

Deliciasque  suas  nunquam  non  prompta  tueri, 
Dum  hcet  et  locus  est,  ut  tueatur,  adest. 

Et  tibi  forma  datur  procerior  omnibus,  inqnit, 
Et  tibi,  principibus  qui  solet  esse,  color, 

Et  donee  vincat  qusdam  formosior  ambas, 
Et  tibi  regins  nomen,  et  esto  tibL 

His  ubi  sedatus  furor  est,  petit  utraque  nympham, 
Qualem  inter  Veneres  Anglia  sola  parit; 

Hanc  penes  imperiom  est,  nmil  optant  ampBus. 
Regnant  in  nitidis,  et  sine  lite,  genis.     [hujus 


THE  POPLAR  FIELD. 

Thr  poplars  are  feird,  farewell  to  the  shade. 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade ; 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  the  leayes, 
Nor  Ouse  on  his  bosom  their  image  receiTes. 

Twelve  years  had  elapsed  nnce  I  last  took  a  view 
Of  my  favorite  field,  and  the  bank  where  they 

grew; 
And  now  in  the  grass  behold  they  are  laid. 
And  the  tree  is  my  seat  that  once  lent  me  a  shade. 

The  blackbird  has  fled  to  another  retreat,  [heat, 
Where  the  hazels  afibrd  him  a  screen  from  the 
And  the  scene  where  his  melody  charm'd  me 

before 
Resounds  with  hu  sweet-flowing  ditty  no  more. 

My  fugitive  years  are  all  hasting  away, 
And  I  must  ere  long  lie  as  lowly  as  they, 
With  a  turf  on  my  breast,  and  a  stone  at  my  head, 
Ere  another  such  grove  shall  arise  in  its  stead. 

Tis  a  sight  to  enga^  me,  if  anything  can, 
To  muse  on  the  perishing  pleasures  of  man ; 
Though  his  life  be  a  dream,  hu  enjoyments,  I  see, 
Have  a  being  less  durable  even  than  he.* 

*  Cowper  afterwards  altered  tbis  last  stanxa  In  the  toi- 
lowing  maunor: — 

The  chan((e  l>oth  my  heart  and  mv  fkney  employs, 
I  reflect  on  the  frailty  of  man,  and  his  Jojrs ; 
^•hort-lived  as  we  are,  yet  our  pleasures,  we  see, 
Have  a  still  shurter  date,  and  die  sooner  than  we. 


IDEM  LATINE  REDDITUM. 


PopoLEJB  ceddit  gnitissima  copia 
Conticudre  susum,  omnisque  evanuk  umbra. 
Nulls  iam  levibus  se  miscent  frondibos 
Et  nulla  in  fluvio  ramorum  lodit  imago. 

Hei  mihi !  bis  senos  dam  locto  lofqueor 
His  cogor  silvis  suetoque  caiere  recessa, 
Cum  sero  rediens,  stratasque  in  gramine 
Insedi  arboribus,  sob  queu  errare  snleHsm 

Ah  ubi  nunc  merule  cantus  1     Felidor  iBui 
Silva  tegit,  dura  nondum  penmasa  btpenni ; 
Scilicet  exustos  coiles  camposque  patentes 
Odit,  et  indignans  et  ooo  leditums  abivit 

Sed  <^m  snodsas  doleo  rocddar  et  ipsa, 
Et  pniis  httic  parilb  quam  creTerit  altera  fliva, 
FleW,  et,  exequiis  parvis  donatos,  bab«bo 
Defixom  lapidem  tumulique  cubantis 


Tam  subho  periisse  videns  tam  digna  maneie, 
Agnosco  humanas  sortes  et  tristia  fata — 
Sit  Ucdt  ipse  brevis,  volucrique  simillimttsiimbcs ! 
Est  homini  brevior  citiusque  obitura  voluptas. 


VOTUM. 

O  MATiTTiNi  rores,  aursqne  sahibres, 
O  nemora,  et  Ictc  rivis  fetidbus  herbs, 
Graminei  coiles,  et  amcena  in  vallibos  umbrv . 
Fata  modo  dederint  quas  olim  in  rure  patemo 
DeUcias.  procul  arte,  procul  formidine  novi, 
Quam  vellem  ignotus,  quod  vaam  mea  aempt 
avebat,  [nectai 

Ante  larem  proprium  pladdam  expectaiv  s 
Tum  demiim,  exactis  non  in  felieiter  annis, 
Sortiri  taciturn  lapidem,  ant  sab  oespite  ooodi ! 


TRANSLATION   OF   PRIOR'S   CHLOE 
AND  EUPHELIA. 


Mercator,  Tigiles  oculos  at  (allere 
Nomine  sub  ficto  trans  mare  mitit  opes ; 

Lend  sonat  liquidumque  meis  Euphelia  chordis, 
Sed  solam  exoptant  te,  mea  vota,  Chloe. 


Ad  speculum  omabat  nitidos  Euphelia 
Cum  dixit,  mea  lux,  beus,  cane,  sume  lyram. 

Namque  lyram  juxla  positom  cum  carmine  vidit. 
Suave  quidem  carmen  dulcisonamqae  lyram. 

Fila  lyrs  vocemque  paro,  snspiria  soigunt, 
Et  miscent  numeiis  murmura  mcssta  meis, 

Dumque  tus  memoro  laudes,  EopheUa.  forxae, 
Tota  anima  interea  pendet  ab  ore  Chides. 

Subrubet  ilia  pudore.  et  cootrahit  altera  fiontea. 
Me  torquet  mea  mens  conscia,  psallo,  tz«aio; 

Atque  Cupidinel  dixit  Dea  cincta  coroofi, 
Heu !  iallendi  artem  quam  didicere  pannn. 


VERSES   TO  THE  MEMORY  OP  DR. 

LLOYD. 

SPOKEN  AT  THE  WESTMIKSTER    ELECnOIT    MEXT 
AFTER  RtS   DECEASE. 

Our  good  old  friend  is  gone ;  gone  to  hk 
Whose  social  converse  was  itself  a  feasL 


HIS   LATIN   POEMS. 
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O  yc  of  riper  years,  who  recollect 
How  once  ye  loved,  and  eyed  him  with  respect, 
Both  in  the  firmness  of  his  better  day, 
While  yet  he  ruled  vou  with  a  father's  sway, 
And  when,  impair'tf  by  time,  and  glad  to  rest, 
Tet  still  with  looks  in  mild  complacence  drest, 
He  took  his  annual  seat,  and  mmgled  here 
His  sprishtly  vein  with  yours — now  drop  a  tear ! 
In  morals  blameless  as  in  manners  meek, 
He  knew  no  wish  that  he  might  blush  to  speak, 
But,  happy  in  whatever  state  below, 
And  richer  than  the  rich  in  being  so, 
Obtain'd  the  hearts  of  all,  and  such  a  meed 
At  length  from  one*  as  made  him  rich  indeed. 
Hence  then,  ye  titles,  hence,  not  wanted  here ! 
Gro !  garnish  merit  in  a  higher  sphere. 
The  brows  of  those,  whose  more  exalted  lot 
He  could  congratulate,  but  envied  not ! 
Light  lie  the  turf,  good  senior,  on  thy  breast; 
And  tranquil,  as  thy  mind  was,  be  thy  rest. 
Though,  hving.  thou  hadst  more  desert  than  fame. 
And  not  a  stone  now  chronicles  thy  name  I 

Abut  senex.    Periit  senex  amabilis, 

Q,uo  non  fuit  jucundior. 
Lugete  vos.  etas  quibus  maturior 

Senem  colendum  prcstitit ; 
Sen  qnando,  viribus  valentioribus 

•  Firmoque  fretus  pectore, 
Florentiori  vos  juventute  excolens 

Curfi  fovebat  patrii ; 
Seu  quando,  fractus,  jamque  donatos  rude 

Vultu  sed  usque  bland ulo, 
Miscere  gaudebat  suas  facetias 

His  annuls  leporibus. 

*  Hs  was  usher  and  uoder-master  of  Westminster,  near 
fifty  years,  and  retired  from  his  occupation  when  he  was 
•eventyt  ^^^  >  handaome  pennon  lh>m  the  king. 


Vixit  probus,  pur&que  simplex  indole, 

Blandisque  comis  moribus,  " 
Et  dives  squE  mente,  charus  omnibus, 

Unius  auctus  raunere. 
Ite,  tituli !     Meritis  beatioribus 

Aptate  laudes  debitas ! 
Nee  invidebat  ille,  si  quibus  favens 

Fortuna  plus  arriserat 
Placide  senex.  levi  quiescas  cespite, 

Etsi  superbum  nee  vivo  tibi 
Decus  sit  inditum,  nee  mortuo 

Lapis  notatus  nomine ! 


As  Cowper's  Version  of  Homer  is  not  included 
in  this  Edition  of  his  Works,  it  seems  necessary 
to  assign  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  omi»- 
don. 

Dbtinguished  as  this  Version  unquestionably 
is,  beyond  any  preceding  attempt,  for  its  fidelity 
and  close  adherence  to  the  Grecian  Bard,  as 
well  as  for  other  excellences  which  have  already 
been  specified,  it  has  still  failed  in  securing  an 
adequate  reception  from  the  British  public.  In 
the  religious  portion  of  the  community  it  is  well 
known  that  a  very  general  sentiment  of  regret 
exists  that  the  author  of  the  Task,  whose  muse 
was  capable  of  such  high  moral  flights,  should 
have  consumed  so  many  years  in  this  laborious 
enterprise.  Under  these  circumstances,  its  re- 
publication here,  appeared  to  be  undesirable,  es- 
pecially as  it  woula  have  added  one- third  to  the 
coat  01  the  present  Edition,  and  as  editions  of 
Cowper's  Homer  are  already  before  the  public, 
and  accessible  to  all  who  attach  an  interest  to 
this  portion  of  the  Poet's  Works. 


THREE   PAPERS,  BY  COWPER, 


INSERTED  IN  THE  CONNOISSEUR. 


''DuRDio  Cowper's  visit  to  Eartbam,  he 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me,^  Hayley  observes, 
"three  of  his  papers  in  the  last  volume  of 
the '  Connoisseur.' — I  inscribed  them  with  his 
name  at  the  time ;  and  imagine  that  the  read- 
ers of  his  Life  may  be  gratified  in  seeing 
them  inserted  here.  I  find  other  numbers  of 
that  work  ascribed  to  him,  but  the  three  fol- 
lowing I  print  as  his,  on  his  own  explicit 
authority.  Number  119,  Thursday,  May  6, 
1766— Number  134,  Thursday,  August  19,— 
Number  138,  Thursday,  Sept.  16." 


No.  CXIX. 

Plenos  rimamm  sum,  hoc  et  iDuc  perflao. 

TKm. 

Leak^  at  bottom ;  ir  those  chinks  you  stop, 
In  Tain— Uie  secret  will  ran  o*er  at  top. 

There  is  no  mark  of  our  confidence  taken 
more  kindly  by  a  friend  than  the  entrusting 
him  with  a  secret,  nor  any  which  he  is  so 
likely  to  abuse.  Confidants  in  general  are 
like  crazy  firelocks,  which  are  no  sooner 
charged  and  cocked  than  the  spring  gives 
way,  and  the  report  immediately  follows. 
Ilappy  to  have  been  thought  worthy  the  con- 
fidence of  one  friend,  they  are  impatient  to 
manifest  their  importance  to  another;  till, 
between  them  and  their  friend  and  their 
friend's  friend,  the  whole  matter  is  presently 
known  to  all  our  friends  round  the  Wrdin. 
The  secret  catches  as  it  were  by  contact,  and 
like  electrical  matter  breaks  forth  from  every 
link  in  the  chain,  almost  at  the  same  instant. 
Thus  the  whole  Exchange  may  be  thrown 
into  a  buzz  to-morrow,  oy  what  was  whis- 
pered in  the  middle  of  Marlborough  Downs 
thia  morning;  and  in  a  week's  time  the  streets 
may  ring  wjth  the  intrigue  of  a  woman  of 
fashion,  bellowed  out  from  the  foul  mouths 
of  the  hawkers,  though  at  present  it  is  known 
to  no  ereature  living  but  her  gallant  and  her 
waitiDff  maid. 

As  Uie  talent  of  secrecy  is  of  so  great  im- 
portance to  society,  and  the  necessary  com- 


merce between  individoals  cannot  be  weordy 
carried  on  without  it,  that  this  deplorable 
weakness  should  be  so  general  is  much  to  be 
bunented.  You  may  as  well  poor  water  into 
a  funnel  or  sieve,  and  ej^pect  it  to  be  retained 
there,  as  commit  any  of  your  concerns  to  so 
slippery  a  companion.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  those  men  who  have  thus  lost  the  tacoltj 
of  retention,  the  desire  of  being  commnnica- 
tive  is  always  most  prevalent  where  it  is  least 
justified.  If  they  are  entrusted  with  a  matter 
of  no  great  moment,  afiiurs  of  more  conse- 
quence will  perhaps  in  a  few  hours  shtiffle  it 
entirely  out  of  their  thoughts ;  bat  if  any- 
thing be  delivered  to  them  with  an  earnest- 
ness, a  low  voice,  and  the  gesture  of  a  man 
in  terror  for  the  consequence  of  its  being 
known ;  if  the  door  is  bolted,  and  every  pre- 
caution taken  to  prevent  surprise,  however 
they  may  promise  secresy,  and  however  they 
may  intend  it,  the  weight  upon  their  minda 
will  be  so  extremely  oppressive,  that  it  will 
certainly  put  their  tongues  in  motion. 

This  breach  of  trust,  so  universal  xmiongst 
us,  is  perhaps,  in  great  measure  owing  to 
our  education.  The  first  lessons  our  little 
masters  and  misses  are  taught  is  to  become 
blabs  and  tell-tales:  they  are  bribed  to  divulge 
the  petty  intrigues  of  the  family  below  stairs 
to  papa  and  mamma  in  the  parlor,  and  a  doll 
or  hobby-horse  is  generally  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  propensity  which  could  bcaitiely  be 
atoned  for  by  a  whipping.  As  soon  as  cliil- 
dren  can  lisp  out  the  little  intelligence  they 
have  picked  up  in  the  hall  or  the  kitchen, 
they  are  admired  for  their  wit;  if  tJie  btrtkr 
has  been  caught  kissing  the  housekeeper  in 
his  pantry,  or  the  footman  detected  in  romp- 
ing with  the  chamber-maid,  away  flies  little 
Tommy  or  Betsy  with  the  news;  the  parents 
are  lost  in  admiration  of  the  pretty  rogue^s 
understanding,  and  reward  such  uncommon 
ingenuity  with  a  kiss  or  a  sugar-plum. 

Nor  does  an  inclination  to  secrecy  meet 
with  less  encouFBffement  at  aohooL  Tbe 
gouvemantes  at  the  boarding-school  teaeh 
miss  to  be  a  good  girl,  and  tell  them  ev«iy- 
thing  she  knows :  thus,  if  any  yonng  lady  is 
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onfortanately  discovered  eating  a  green  apple 
in  a  comer :  if  she  is  heard  to  pronounce  a 
naughty  word,  or  it  caught  picking  the  letters 
out  of  another  miss's  sampler;  away  runs 
the  chit  who  is  so  happy  as  to  get  the  start 
of  the  rest,  screams  out  her  information  as 
she  goes;  and  the  prudent  matron  chucks 
her  under  the  chin,  and  tells  her  that  she  is 
a  good  girl,  and  everybody  will  love  her. 

The  management  of  our  young  gentlemen 
is  equally  absurd ;  in  many  of  our  schools,  if 
a  lad  is  aiscovered  in  a  scrape,  the  impeach- 
ment of  an  accomplice,  as  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
is  made  the  condition  of  a  pardon.  I  remem- 
ber a  boy,  engaged  in  roobing  an  orchard, 
who  was  unfortunately  taken  prisoner  in  an 
apple-tree,  and  conducted,  under  the  strong 
guard  of  the  farmer  and  his  dairy-maid,  to 
the  master's  house.  Upon  his  absolute  re- 
fusal to  discover  his  associates,  the  peda- 
gogue undertook  to  lash  him  out  of  his 
fidelity ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  scourge 
the  secret  out  of  him,  he  at  last  gave  him  up 
for  an  obstinate  villain,  and  sent  him  to  his 
father,  who  told  him  he  was  ruined,  and  was 
going  to  disinherit  him  for  not  betraying  his 
school-fellows. 

I  must  own  I  am  not  fond  of  thus  drubbing 
our  youths  into  treachery;  and  am  much 
pleased  with  the  request  of  Ulysses,  when  he 
went  to  Troy,  who  begged  of  those  who  were 
to  have  the  care  of  young  Telemachus,  that 
they  would  above  all  things  teach  him  to  be 
just,  sincere,  faithful,  and  to  keep  a  secret 

Every  man's  experience  must  have  fur- 
nished him  with  instances  of  confidants  who 
are  not  to  be  relied  on,  and  friends  who  are 
not  to  be  trusted ;  but  few  perhaps  have 
thought  it  a  character  so  well  worth  their 
attention,  as  to  have  marked  out  the  different 
depfrees  into  which  it  may  be  divided,  and  the 
ditl'erent  methods  by  which  secrets  are  com- 
municated. 

Ned  Trusty  is  a  tell-tale  of  a  very  singular 
kind.  Having  some  sense  of  his  duty,  he 
hesitates  a  little  at  the  breach  of  it  If  he 
engages  never  to  utter  a  syllable,  he  most 
punelually  performs  his  promise;  but  then 
he  hus  the  knack  of  insinuating  by  a  nod, 
and  a  Nhrug  well-timed,  or  a  seasonable  leer, 
a9  much  as  others  cjin  convey  in  express 
teriUH.  It  is  difficult,  in  short  to  determine 
whether  he  is  more  to  be  admired  for  his 
resolution  in  not  mentioning,  or  his  ingenuity 
in  disclosing,  a  secret  He  is  also  excellent 
at  a  doubtml  phrase,  as  Hamlet  calls  it  or 
ambiguous  giving  out  and  his  conversation 
con^iatH  chiefly  of  such  broken  inuendoes  as 
— **  well  I  know-— or  I  could — and  if  I  would 
•»-or,  if  I  list  to  speak— or  there  be,  and  if 
there  might,**  &c. 

Here  he  generally  stops ;  and  leaves  it  to 
bis  hearers  to  draw  proper  inferences  from 
these  piecemeal  premises.     With  due  en- 


couragement however  he  may  be  prevailed 
on  to  slip  the  padlock  from  his  lips,  and  im- 
mediately overwhelms  you  with  a  torrent  of 
secret  history,  which  rushes  forth  with  more 
violence  for  having  been  so  long  confined. 

Poor  Meanwell,  though  he  never  tails  to 
transgress,  is  rather  to  be  pitied  than  con- 
demned. To  trust  him  Mrith  a  secret  is  to 
spoil  his  appetite,  to  break  his  rest  and  to 
deprive  him  for  a  time  of  every  earthly  enjoy- 
ment Like  a  man  who  travels  with  his  whole 
fortune  in  his  pockety  he  is  terrified  if  yon 
approach  him,  and  immediately  suspects  that 
you  come  with  a  felonious  intention  to  rob 
him  of  his  charge.  If  he  ventures  abroad,  it 
is  to  walk  in  some  unfreqtiented  place,  where 
he  is  least  in  danger  of  an  attack.  At  home, 
he  shuts  himself  up  from  his  family,  paces  to 
and  fro  in  his  chamber,  and  has  no  relief  but 
from  muttering  over  to  himself  what  he  longs 
to  publish  to  the  world;  and  would  glamy 
submit  to  the  office  of  town-crier,  for  the 
liberty  of  proclaiming  it  in  the  market-place. 
At  length,  however,  weary  of  his  burden,  and 
resolved  to  bear  it  no  longer,  he  consigns  it 
to  the  custody  of  the  first  friend  he  meets, 
and  returns  to  his  wife  with  a  cheerful  as- 
pect, and  wonderfully  altered  for  the  better. 

Careless  is  perhaps  equally  undesigning, 
though  not  equally  excusable.  Entrust  him 
with  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance,  on* 
the  concealment  of  which  your  fortune  and 
happiness  depend,  he  hears  you  with  a  kind 
of  half  attention,  whistles  a  favorite  air,  and 
accompanies  it  with  the  drumming  of  his  fin- 
gers upon  the  table.  As  soon  as  your  nar- 
ration is  ended,  or  perhaps  in  the  middle  of 
it  he  asks  your  opinion  of  his  swordknot — 
condems  his  tailor  for  having  dressed  him  in 
a  snuff-colored  coat  instead  of  a  pompadour, 
and  leaves  you  in  haste  to  attend  an  auction, 
where,  as  if  he  meant  to  dispose  of  liis  in- 
telligence to  the  best  bidder,  he  divulges  it 
with  a  voice  as  loud  as  an  auctioneer's ;  and, 
when  you  tax  him  with  having  played  you 
false,  he  is  heartily  sorry  for  it  but  never 
knew  that  it  was  to  be  a  secret 

To  these  I  might  add  the  character  of  the 
open  and  unreserved,  who  thinks  it  a  breach 
of  friendship  to  conceal  anything  from  his 
intimates;  and  the  impertinent,  who,  having 
by  dint  of  observation  made  himself  master 
of  your  secret  imagines  he  may  lawfully 
publish  the  knowledge  it  cost  him  so  much 
labor  to  obtain,  and  considers  that  .privilege 
as  the  reward  due  to  his  industry.  But  I 
shall  leave  these,  with  many  other  characters 
which  my  reader's  own  experience  may  sug- 
gest to  him,  and  conclude  with  prescribing, 
as  a  short  remedy  for  this  evil,  that  no  roan 
may  betray  the  counsel  of  his  ftiend — ^let 
every  man  keep  his  own. 
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NaCXXXIV. 

Delicto  mi^loniin  immerituB  lues, 
Romane,  dooec  tempU  refeceru 
iEdesque  Ubentet  Deonun,  et 
Foeda  nigro  rimnlacim  rumo. — Horn. 

Tbo  tottVing  towV,  and  moold^iiiig  wall  repair, 
And  fill  with  decency  the  house  or  pray*r ; 
Quick  to  the  needy  cormte  bring  renef^ 
And  deck  the  parith-church  without  a  brief 

MR.  VILLAGE   TO  MR.  TOWII. 

Dear  Cousiii, — ^The  conntiy  at  present,  no 
less  than  the  metropolis,  aboondinff  with 
politicians  of  erery  kind,  I  begin  to  despair 
of  piekinff  np  any  intelligence  that  might 
possibly  be  entertaining  to  your  readers. 
However,  I  have  lately  visited  some  of  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  a 
clergyman  of  my  acquaintance :  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  an  account  of  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  seats  we 
saw,  according  to  the  modem  taste,  but  pro- 
ceed to  give  you  some  reflections  which  oc- 
curred to  us  in  observing  several  country 
churches,  and  the  behavior  of  their  congre- 
gations. 

The  ruinous  condition  of  some  of  these 
edifices  gave  me  great  offence;  and  I  could 
not  help  wishing  that  the  honest  vicar,  in- 
stead of  indulging  his  genius  for  improve- 
ments, by  enclosing  his  gooseberry-bushes 
with  a  Chinese  rail,  and  converting  half  an 
acre  of  his  glebe  land  into  a  bowling-green, 
would  have  applied  part  of  his  income  to  the 
more  laudable  purpose  of  sheltering  his 
parishioners  from  the  weather  during  their 
attendance  on  divine  service.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  the  parsonage-house 
well  timtched,  and  in  exceeding  good  repair, 
while  the  church,  perhaps,  has  scarce  any 
other  roof  than  the  ivy  that  grows  over  it 
The  noise  of  owls,  bats,  and  magpies,  makes 
the  principal  part  of  the  church  music  in 
many  of  these  ancient  edifices;  and  the  walls, 
like  a  large  map,  seem  to  be  portioned  out 
into  capes,  seas  and  promontories,  by  the  va- 
rious colors  by  which  the  damps  have  stained 
tiuMQ.  Sometimes,  the  foundation  being  too 
weak  to  support  the  steeple  any  longer,  it 
has  been  found  expedient  to  pull  down  that 
part  of  the  building,  and  to  hang  the  bells 
under  a  wooden  shed  on  the  ground  beside 
it.  This  is  the  case  in  a  parish  in  Norfolk, 
through  which  I  lately  passed,  and  where  the 
clerk  and  the  sexton,  like  the  two  figures  of 
St.  Dunstan^s,  serve  the  bells  in  the  capacity 
of  clappers,  by  striking  them  alternately  with 
a  hammer. 

In  other  churches,  I  have  observed  that 
nothing  unseemly  or  ruinous  is  to  be  found, 
except  in  the  clergyman,  and  the  appendages 
of  his  person.  The  'squire  of  the  parish,  or 
his  ancestors,  perhaps  to  testify  their  devo- 
tion and  leave  a  lasting  monument  of  their 
magnificence,  have  adorned  the  altar-piece 


with  the  richest  erimson  velvety  embroidend 
with  vine-leaves  and  ears  of  wheat ;  and  have 
dressed  up  the  pulpit  with  the  same  spleador 
and  expense ;  while  the  gentleman  who  filla 
it,  is  exalted  in  the  midst  of  all  this  finerr, 
with  a  surplke  as  dirty  as  a  farmer  s  truck, 
and  a  periwig  that  seems  to  have  trmntferred 
its  facnl^  of  curling  to  the  band  wfaieh  ap> 
peara  in  full  buckle  oeneath  it 

But  if  I  was  coneemed  to  see  severa]  dis- 
tressed  pastors,  as  well  as  many  of  our 
country  churches  in  a  tottering  condition,  1 
was  more  offended  with  the  indecency  of 
worship  in  others^  I  could  wish  that  the 
clergy  would  inform  their  congragationa, 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  ecream  tbea-> 
selves  hoarse  in  making  their  re«pon2«s; 
that  the  town-oner  is  not  the  only  person 
qualified  to  pray  with  true  devotion;  and 
that  he  who  bawls  the  loudest,  may  never- 
theless be  the  wickedest  fellow  in  the  pari^ 
The  old  women  too  in  the  aisle  might  be 
told,  that  their  time  would  be  better  eoi- 
ployed  in  attending  to  the  sermon,  than  in 
tumbling  over  their  tattered  Testaments  till 
they  have  found  the  text;  by  which  time  the 
discourse  is  near  drawing  to  a  conclii''ioQ: 
while  a  word  or  two  of  instruction  might  not 
be  thrown  away  upon  the  younger  part  of 
the  congregation,  to  teach  them  uat  making 
posies  in  suunmer-time,  and  cracking  nuts  iji 
autunm,  is  no  part  of  the  religious  ceremony. 
The  good  old  practice  of  psaku-ainging  is  in- 
deed  wonderfully  improved  in  many  coimtry 
churches,  since  the  days  of  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins ;  and  there  is  aoaice  a  parish  derk 
who  has  so  little  taste  as  not  to  pick  hie 
staves  out  of  the  new  version.  Tliis  haa 
occasioned  great  complaints  in  some  placess 
where  the  clerk  has  been  forced  to  bawl  by 
himself,  because  the  rest  of  the  commgation 
cannot  find  the  psalm  at  the  end  of  their 
prayer  books;  while  others  are  highly  dis- 
gusted at  the  innovation,  and  stick  as  ob<i- 
nately  to  the  old  version  as  to  the  old  style. 

The  tunes  themselves  have  also  been  new 
set  to  jigglsh  measures,  and  the  sober  drawl, 
which  us^  to  accompany  the  two  first  stAvea 
of  the  hundredth  psalm,  with  the  ^Gloria 
Patri,*  is  now  split  into  as  many  quavers  as 
an  Italian  air.  For  this  purpose  there  i»  in 
every  county  an  itinerant  band  of  vocail  mo* 
sicians,  who  make  it  their  business  to  go 
round  to  all  the  churches  in  their  tunte^  ami, 
after  a  prelude  with  a  pitch-pipe,  astonish  the 
audience  with  hymns  set  to  the  m*w  VVia. 
Chester  measure,  and  anthems  of  their  owa 
composing. 

As  these  new-&shioned  paalmodista  are 
necessarily  nutde  up  of  young  men  and  maids, 
we  may  naturally  suppose  tiuit  thene  is  a  per* 
feet  concord  and  symphony  between  them  ; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  known  it  happen  that 
these  sweet  singers  have  more  than  once 
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been  brought  into  disgrace  by  too  close  a  uni- 
son between  the  thorough-base  and  the  treble. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  decide  which  is 
looked  upon  as  the  greatest  man  in  a  country 
church,  tne  parson  or  his  clerk.  The  latter 
is  most  certainly  held  in  the  higher  venera- 
tion, where  the  former  happens  to  be  only  a 
poor  curate,  who  rides  post  every  sabbath 
from  village  to  village,  and  mounts  and  dis- 
mounts at  the  church  door.  The  clerk^s  of- 
fice is  not  only  to  tag  the  prayers  with  an 
amen,  or  usher  in  the  sermon  with  a  stave, 
but  he  is  also  the  universal  father  to  give 
awav  the  brides,  and  the  standing  god-£ather 
to  all  the  new-bom  bantlings.  But  in  many 
places  there  is  still  a  greater  man  belonging 
to  the  church  than  either  the  parson  or  the 
clerk  himself.  The  person  I  mean  is  the 
'squire ;  who,  like  the  king,  may  be  styled 
the  head  of  the  church  in  his  own  parish.  If 
the  benefice  be  in  his  own  gift,  the  vicar  is  his 
creature,  and  of  consequence  entirely  at  his 
devotion:  or,  if  the  care  of  the  church  be  left 
to  a  curate,  the  Sunday  fees,  roast  beef  and 
plum-puddinfir,  and  the  liberty  to  shoot  in  the 
manor,  will  brinff  him  as  much  under  the 
'squire^s  command  as  his  dogs  and  horses. 

For  this  reason  the  bell  is  often  kept  toll- 
ing, and  the  people  waiting  in  the  church- 
yard an  hour  longer  than  the  usual  time ;  nor 
must  the  service  begin  till  the  *squire  has 
strutted  up  the  aisle  and  seated  himself  in 
the  great  pew  in  the  chancel.  The  length  of 
the  sermon  is  also  measured  by  the  will  of 
the  ^squire,  as  forinerly  by  the  hourglass,  and 
[  know  one  parish  where  the  preacher  has 
always  the  complaisance  to  conclude  his  dis- 
course, however  abruptly,  the  minute  that  the 
^squire  gives  the  signal  by  rising  up  after  his 
nap. 

In  a  village  church,  the  'squire's  lady,  or 
the  vicar^s  wife,  are  perhaps  the  only  females 
that  are  stared  at  for  their  finery ;  but  in  the 
large  cities  and  towns,  where  the  newest 
fashions  are  brought  down  weekly  by  the 
stage-coach  or  wagon,  all  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  most  topping  tradesmen 
vie  with  each  other  every  Sunday  in  the  ele- 
gance of  thehr  apparel.  I  could  even  trace 
their  gradations  in  their  dress  according  to 
the  opulence,  the  extent,  and  the  distance  of 
the  place  from  London.  I  was  at  a  church 
in  a  populous  city  in  the  north,  where  the 
mace-Dearer  cleared  the  way  for  Mrs.  Mayor- 
es8,  who  came  sideling  after  him  in  an  enor- 
mous fan-hoop,  of  a  pattern  which  had  never 
been  seen  before  in  those  parts.  At  another 
church  in  a  corporation  town,  I  saw  several 
Ncgliff^es^  with  furbelowed  aprons,  which  had 
long  disputed  the  prize  of  superiority ;  but 
these  were  mont  vvoiully  eclipsed  by  a  bur- 
gess's daughter  just  come  from  London,  who 
appeared  in  a  Trollops  or  Slammerkin  with 
treble  ruffles  to  the  cufT;),  pinked  and  gimped. 


and  the  sides  of  the  petticoat  drawn  up  in 
festoons.  In  some  lesser  borough  towns, 
the  contest  I  found  lay  between  three  or  four 
black  and  green  bibs  and  aprons ;  at  one,  a 
grocer's  wife  attracted  our  eyes  by  a  new- 
foshioned  cap  called  a  Joauj  and  at  another, 
they  were  wholly  taken  up  by  a  mercer's 
daughter  in  a  nun's  hood. 

I  need  not  say  anything  of  the  behavior  of 
the  congregation  in  these  more  polite  places 
of  religious  resort;  as  the  same  genteel  cer- 
emonies are  practised  there  as  at  the  most 
fashionable  churches  in  town.  The  ladies, 
immediately  on  their  entrance,  breathe  a  pious 
ejaculation  through  their  fan-sticks,  and  the 
beaux  very  gravely  address  themselves  to  the 
haberdashers'  bills,  glewed  upon  the  lining  of 
their  hats.  This  pious  duty  is  no  sooner  per- 
formed, than  the  exercise  of  bowing  and 
courtseying  succeeds:  the  locking  and  un- 
locking of  the  pews  drowns  the  reader's 
voice  at  the  beginning  of  the  service ;  and 
the  rustling  of  silks,  a^ed  to  the  whispering 
and  tittering  of  so  much  good  company,  ren- 
ders him  totally  unintelligible  to  the  very  end 
of  it 

I  am,  dear  cousin,  yours,  Slc, 


No.  cxxxvm. 

Serrati  lemper  lege  et  nUiooe  loqneodL-^mr. 

Your  talk  to  decency  and  reaaon  aoit, 
Nor  prate  like  fools,  or  gabble  like  a  brute  I 

In  the  comedy  of  ''The  Frenchman  in 
London,"  which,  we  are  told,  was  acted  at 
Paris  with  universal  applause  for  several 
nights  together,  there  is  a  character  of  a 
rough  Englishman,  who  is  represented  as 
quite  unskilled  in  the  graces  of  conversation, 
and  his  dialogue  consists  almost  entirely  of 
a  repetition  of  the  common  salutation  of — 
"  How  do  you  do  ? — ^How  do  you  do  ?"  Our 
nation  has,  indeed,  been  generally  supposed 
to  be  of  a  sullen  and  nncommunicative  dis- 
position ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lo- 
quacious French  have  been  allowed  to  pos- 
sess the  art  of  conversing  beyond  all  other 
people.  The  Englishman  requires  to  be 
wound  up  frequently,  and  stops  very  soon ; 
but  the  Frenchman  runs  on  in  a  continual 
alarum.  Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that, 
as  the  English  consist  of  very  different  hu- 
mors, their  manner  of  discourse  admits  of 
great  variety ;  but  the  whole  French  nation 
converse  alike,  and  there  is  no  difference  in 
their  address  between  a  marquis  and  a  valet- 
de-chambre.  We  may  frequently  see  a  couple 
of  French  barbers  accosting  each  other  in 
the  street,  and  paying  their  compliments  with 
the  same  volubility  of  speech,  the  same  gri- 
mace and  action,  as  two  courtiers  in  the 
Tuileries. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  pur- 
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tioalar  roles  for  conversation,  bnt  rather 
point  out  such  faalts  in  discourse  and  be- 
havior as  render  the  company  of  half  man- 
kind rather  tedious  than  amusing.  It  is  in 
vain,  indeed,  to  look  for  conversation,  where 
we  mi|rht  expect  to  find  it  in  the  greatest 
perfection,  among  persons  of  fashion ;  there 
it  is  almost  annihilated  by  universal  card- 
playing  ;  insomuch  that  I  have  heard  it  given 
as  a  reason  why  it  is  impossible  for  our  pres- 
ent writers  to  succeed  in  the  dialogue  of 
genteel  comedy,  that  our  people  of  quality 
scarce  ever  meet  but  to  game.  All  their  dis- 
course turns  upon  the  odd  trick  and  the  four 
honors,  and  it  is  no  less  a  maxim  vnth  the 
votaries  of  whist  than  with  those  of  Bacchus, 
that  talking  spoils  company. 

Every  one  endeavors  to  make  himself  as 
agreeable  to  society  as  he  can ;  but  it  often 
happens  that  those  who  most  aim  at  shin- 
ing in  conversation  overshoot  their  mark. 
Though  a  man  succeeds,  he  should  not  (as 
is  frequently  the  case)  engross  the  whole 
talk  to  himself;  for  that  destroys  the  very 
essence  of  conversation,  which  is  talking  to- 
gether. We  should  try  to  keep  up  conver- 
sation like  a  ball  bandied  to  and  fro  from 
one  to  another,  rather  than  seize  it  ourselves, 
and  drive  it  before  us  like  a  football.  We 
should  likewise  be  cautious  to  adapt  the 
matter  of  our  discourse  to  our  company,  and 
not  talk  Greek  before  ladies,  or  of  the  last 
new  furbelow  to  a  meetii^  of  country 
justices. 

But  nothing  throws  a  more  ridiculous  air 
over  our  conversations  than  certain  peculiar- 
ities, easily  acquired,  but  very  difficultly  con- 
quered and  discarded.  In  order  to  display 
these  absurdities  in  a  truer  light,  it  is  my 
present  purpose  to  enumerate  such  of  them 
as  are  most  commonly  to  be  met  with ;  and 
first  to  take  notice  of  those  buffoons  in  so- 
ciety, the  attitudinarians  and  face-makers. 
*  These  accompany  every  word  with  a  peculiar 
grimace  or  gesture ;  they  assent  with  a  shrug, 
and  contradict  with  a  twisting  of  the  neck ; 
are  angry  with  a  wry  mouth,  and  pleased  in 
a  caper  or  a  minuet  step.  They  may  be  con- 
sidered as  speaking  harlequins,  and  their 
rules  of  eloquence  are  taken  from  the  pos- 
ture-master. These  should  be  condemned 
to  converse  only  in  dumb  show  with  their 
own  person  in  the  looking-glass ;  as  well  as 
the  smirkers  and  smilers,  who  so  prettily  set 
off  their  fiices,  together  with  their  words,  by 
a  je-ne-s^ai-quoi  between  a  grin  and  a  dim- 
ple. With  these  we  may  likewise  rank  the 
affected  tribe  of  mimics,  who  are  constantly 
taking  off  the  peculiar  tone  of  voice  or  ges- 
ture of  their  acquaintance ;  though  they  are 
such  wretched  imitators,  that  (like  bad  paint- 
ers) they  are  frequently  forced  to  write  the 
name  under  the  picture,  before  we  can  dis- 
eofer  any  likeness.  | 


Next  to  these,  whose  elocution  is  absorbed 
in  action,  and  who  converse  chiefiy  with  their 
arms  and  legs,  we  may  consider  the  profes^ 
speakers.  And  first,  the  emphatical ;  who 
squeeze,  and  press,  and  ram  down  every  syl- 
lable with  excess^ive  vehemence  and  encr^. 
These  orators  are  remarkable  for  their  di^iiijct 
elocution  and  force  of  expression ;  they  dwell 
on  the  important  pnrticles  t^'and  thr^  and  the 
significant  conjunctive  anJ^  which  they  seem 
to  hawk  up  with  much  difficulty  out  of  their 
own  throats,  and  to  cram  them  with  no  teas 
pain  into  the  ears  of  their  auditors. 

These  should  be  suffered  only  to  syringe, 
as  it  were,  the  ears  of  a  deaf  man,  through  a 
hearing-trumpet ;  though  I  must  confess,  that 
I  am  equally  offended  wHth  whisperers  or  low 
speakers,  who  seem  to  fancy  all  their  ac- 
quaintance deaf,  and  come  up  so  close  to  yoa, 
that  they  may  be  said  to  measure  noses  wiih 
you,  and  frequently  overcome  yon  with  the 
exhalations-  of  a  powerful  breath.  I  would 
have  these  oracular  gentry  obliged  to  taik 
at  a  distance  through  a  speaking-trumpet,  or 
apply  their  lips  to  the  walls  of  a  whispering- 
gallery.  The  wits  who  will  not  condescend 
to  utter  anything  but  a  bon-mot,  and  the 
whistlers  or  tunehummers,  who  never  arti- 
culate  at  all,  may  be  joined  very  agreeably 
together  in  concert;  and  to  these  tinkling 
cymbals  I  would  also  add  the  sounding  bra^s 
— the  bawler,  who  inquires  after  your  heuJUi 
with  the  bellowing  of  a  town-crier. 

The  tattlers,  whose  pliable  pipes  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  **  soft  parts  of  convcr-ia- 
tion,"  and  sweetly  "  prattling  out  of  fashion," 
make  very  pretty  music  from  a  beautiful  face 
and  a  female  tongue;  but  from  a  rou^'h 
manly  voice  and  coarse  features,  mere  nuu- 
sense  is  as  harsh  and  dissonant  as  a  jig  fnim 
a  hurdy-gurdy.  The  swearers  1  have  spokcu 
of  in  a  former  paper;  but  tlie  half-swearers, 
who  split,  and  mince,  and  friitex  their  oaths 
into  Gad's  bulj  ad* 8  fish^  and  demme^  the 
Gothic  humbuggers,  and  those  who  *'nitk- 
name  God*s  creatures,"  and  call  a  man  a  caS. 
bage,  a  crab,  a  queer  cub,  an  odd  fish,  and 
an  unaccountable  muskiru,  should  never  come 
into  company  without  an  interpreter.  But  I 
will  not  tire  my  reader's  patience  by  pointing 
out  all  the  pests  of  convers-ition ;  nor  dweil 
particularly  on  the  sensibles,  who  pronounce 
dogmatically  on  the  most  trivial  points,  aiu! 
speak  in  sentences ; — the  wonderers,  who  are 
always  wondering  what  o^clock  it  is,  or  won- 
dering whether  it  will  rain  or  no,  or  wonder- 
ing when  the  moon  changes;  the  phraseoU 
ogists,  who  explain  a  thing  bv  all  thai,  or 
enter  into  particulars  with  ihis^  that,  aoi 
f  other ;  and  lastly,  the  silent  mea,  wfao  seeai 
afraid  of  opening  their  mouths  lest  they 
should  catch  cold,  and  literally  observe  t^ 
precept  of  the  gospel,  by  leHing  tiieir  eoD- 
versation  be  only  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay. 
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The  rational  intercourse  kept  up  by  con- 
versation is  one  of  our  principal  distinctions 
from  brutes.  We  should,  therefore,  endea- 
vor to  turn  this  peculiar  talent  to  our  ad- 
vantage, and  consider  the  organs  of  speech 
as  the  instruments  of  understanding.  We 
should  be  very  careful  not  to  use  them  as  the 
weapons  of  vice,  or  tools  of  folly,  and  do  our 
utmost  to  unlearn  any  trivial  or  ridiculous 
habits  which  tend  to  lessen  the  value  of  such 
an  inestimable  prerogative.  It  is  indeed  ima- 
gined by  some  philosophers,  that  even  birds 
and  beasts  (though  without  the  power  of 
articulation)  perfectly  understand  one  an- 
other by  the  sounds  they  utter;  and  that 
dogs  and  cats,  &c.,  have  each  a  particular 
language  to  themselves,  like  different  nations. 
Thus  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  nightin- 
gales of  Italy  have  as  fine  an  ear  for  their 
own  native  wood  notes,  as  any  signor  or 
signora  for  an  Italian  air ;  that  the  boars  of 
Westphalia  gruntle  as  expressively  through 
the  nose  as  the  inhabitants  in  High  German  ; 
and  that  the  frogs  in  the  dykes  of  Holland 
croak  as  intelligibly  as  the  natives  jabber  their 
Low  Dutch.  However  this  may  be,  we  may 
consider  those  whose  tongues  hardly  seem 


to  be  under  the  influence  of  reason,  and  do 
not  keep  up  the  proper  conversation  of 
human  creatures,  as  imitating  the  language 
of  different  animals :  thus,  for  instance,  the 
affinity  between  chatterers  and  monkeys,  and 
praters  and  parrots,  is  too  obvious  not  to  oc- 
cur at  once  :  grunters  and  growlers  may  be 
justly  compared  to  hogs;  snarlers  are  curs; 
and  the  spitfire  passimutie  are  a  sort  of  wild 
cats,  that  will  not  bear  stroking,  but  will  purr 
when  they  are  pleased.  Complainers  are 
screech-owls;  and.  story-tellers,  always  re- 
peating the  same  dull  note,  are  cuckoos. 
Poets  that  prick  up  their  ears  at  their  own 
hideous  braying  are  no  better  than  asses; 
critics  in  general  are  venomous  serpents  that 
delight  in  hissiog ;  and  some  of  them,  who 
have  got  by  heart  a  few  technical  terms,  with- 
out knowing^  their  meaning,  are  no  other  than 
magpies.  I  myself,  who  have  crowed  to 
the  whole  town  for  near  three  years  past, 
may  perhaps  put  my  readers  in  mind  of  a 
dunghill  cock ;  but  as  I  must  acquaint  them 
that  they  will  hear  the  last  of  me  on  this  day 
fortnight,  I  hope  they  will  then  consider  me 
as  a  swan,  who  is  supposed  to  sing  sweetly 
in  his  dying  momenta. 
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